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Yorkshire Council's No. 16 (clothing industry), 
266. 

Parents’ Councils A. , 781. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, III, 140. 

Paris British Institute, 153. 

Peace, Carnegie Endowment for International, 219. 

Peers, E. A., Commerce and Modern Languages 
[A.]. 580. 

Pensions, Civil Service, 26; 
report, 390, 476. 

Perkins, A. I,., Higher Schools and Specialization 


teachers’, 388, actuary's 


[A.], 360. 
Personal i 38, 74. 142, 197, 282, 376, 
462, 535, 586. 652, 716. 772. 


Physical Education [A. J, 663. 

Physical Training, 224; Central Council of, 602; 
school experiment, 546; Federation of Teachers’ 
Societies, 771. 

Pickard-Cambridge, A. W., 
[A.]. 646. 

Pink, M. A., Broadcast English [A.], 452. 

Poems, A Dog's Epitaph (Anon, B. Anderton), 028 ; 
A Triumph of Translation (J. Simon), 712. 

Portuguese, in schools, 581; summer school, 

Post Office historical posters, 9. 


Education and Freedom 


414. 


Pre-Medical Studies in School, by W. C. Crowther 
[A. J. 769; (Headmaster), (C.], 773. 
Presentation, Mr. Frank Fletcher, 536. 


Press, Mr. Ramsbotham on sensational, 216. 

Principles of Training Colleges, Council mectings, 111. 

Prize Awards, Art Teachers’ Essays, 484; National 
Book Council’ s authors’, 265: Translation : 
Agricola (Tacitus), 464 : Edouard VII et son 


Temps (A. Maurois), 144; Ja Carretilla 
(J. R. Jiménez), 588; ‘‘ Ia Grange aux Trois 
Belles (R. Francis), 718: Le Six Octobre 
(J. Romains), 380; Mohammed (Klabund). 
654; Fol (T. Gautier), 76; Old German 
Volksleid (Winterrose), 16; Poems (O. Aubert), 
248 773 > Poem (R. Huch), 288; Uber Gelehr- 
samkeit und Gelehrte“ (A. Schopenhauer), 206 

Prize Competitions, 16, 76, 144, 206, 288, 350, 464, 
538. 588, 654, 718, 773; Cecil Peace, 32; Essay, 
20. 91. 146, 208, 288, 466, 510, 592, 146, 660, 
720. 778: Essay National Book Council, 384, 
explanatory essay, 554; Health and Cleanliness 
Poster, 614: Royal Empire Society Essay, 186 ; 
“ The Missing Line,” Ex-OTr [C.], 537. 

Propaganda in schools, 480. 

Psychology, use by teacher, 669. 

Public schools, accessible to elementary schoolboys, 
297; future, 784; isolation, 85; science in, 7. 

Publishers’ notices and catalogues, 6, 9, 18, 20, 32, 
92, 122. 134, 140, 142, 146, 150, 197, 234, 249, 


24, 288, 301, 318, 344. 370, 384, 439, 442, 
460, 484, 523, 533, 584, 614, 649, 673, 674, 684, 


693, 696, 713, 722, 726, 740, 751, 770, 782. 


Punishments, 300; caning of girls, 155. 


Quartcr-Century, 1910-1935, An Eventful, by F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw [A.], 336. 


Race, C., Class-room Crosswords [A.], 582; 
Universal Quality in Horace [A.], 534. 

Ray mont, T., Then and Now A.], 343. 

Religious Instruction, 24. 

Religious Knowledge in Senior Forms, by G. Mack 
A.]. 200. 

Religious Knowledge in the Sixth Form, The Teach- 
ing of, by G. Mack [A.. 367. 

Reviews, 47, 114, 156, 243, 302, 427, 504, 551, 604, 
601, 747, 788, 803. 

Roach, J. O., University Entrance Scholarships : 
An Examiner's Views [A.]. 643. 

Royal Air Force, aircraft apprentices, 
sion, 186. 

Royal Empire Society, 490. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, gift to library. 
370. 

Royal Society of Arts. 584. 

Roval Society of Teachers, 545. 

Roxburgh Education Committee, appointments, 786 

Russian in schools, 581. 


Sabbatical Year, plea for, 392. 

Salaries, teachers’, 216; cuts restored, 298. 

Scholarship Awards, 1— Universities and Colleges. 
623; 2— Schools, 624; 3— Other Institutions, 
632. Á 

Scholarships, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 186 ; 
cal enginecring, 232; girls’, 575; history 
L.C.C. scheme, for secondary schools, 
multiplying, 729. 

Scholarships, U Biv ersily Entrance. I—The Scholar- 
ship System, by C. Norwood, 5; IT—Classics, 
by F. R. Dale, 67 III Modern Languages, by 
A. M. Gibson, 131: IV- Mathematics, by C. H. 
Lester, 199: V—Geography, by E. D. Laborde, 
261; VI—Natural Science, by T. Thomas, 359 
VII—History, by F. C. Happold, 447; VIII 
English, by R. Gurner, 523; IX—Scholarships 
for Girls, by L. A. Lowe, 575: X—An Examiner's 
Views, by J. O. Roach, 643: XI—Scholarships 
in Scotland. I. by D. Drvsdale, 709; II. by 
D. Drvsdale [A.]. 765. 

School books, neglected, 756. 

School dinners, 549; journeys, 546. 

School Examinations Surveyed. XI1I]—General 
Science, by S. V. Brown, 7; XIV—Biological 
Science, by E. J. Hatfield [A.]. 69. 

School-leaving age, 23, 26, 85, 149, 220, 221, 230, 
232 725, 728; Mr. P. M. 


2, 297, 388, 546, 584, 
Stewart's report, 597: School Age Council's 


The 


230; expan- 


clectri- 
6: 
222 : 


reports, 669: “ beneficial employment.“ 784. 
Schools, black list, 666, 727; continuation, 297: 
day continuation, 728, 784; disinfectants 
(M. E. Mills) [C.], 773: environment, 666 ; 
gas defence, 668; girls’ sanatorium, 771: 
multiple bias, 475; new and better, 89, 151: 


nursery, 727, 787; politics in, 151; primary, 
test, 578: private, 783; rebuilding, 600, 726. 
(Sec also central, elementary, public, secondary. ) 

Science, H. G. W ells on teaching, 86; in secondary 
education, 209 ; poctical interpretation, 729; pro- 
gress, 665: scholarships in natural, 359; school 
examinations in, 7; syllabus, 8. 

Science Progress, 266. 

Scotland, Advisory Council's report on training 
women teachers, 548; art in education, 729 ; 
bursaries, 709, 765; Catholic schools, 396 ; Edu- 
cational Institute and obsolete schools, 480, 
congress, 154; Leaving Certificate Examination, 
709: Marr College, 660: Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 300; parents’ associations, 392: 
road safety, 670: school camps, 670; school- 
leaving age and teachers’ clerical work, 220; 
secondary districts, 709; superannuation, 599 
teacher training, 480, 548: teachers’ pensions 


and cuts, 390; teachers’ salaries, 729. 
Secondary education, London, 475 
Secondary schools, biology in, ‘D5: curriculum, 


examinations, ‘religious instruction, 24; hand 
work, 650; London, 475; Scottish, 709 
specialization, 360; subject masters in, 397; 
tenure in, 34. 
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Secondary Schools, The Principles and Conditions 

fe Baz Admission to, by F. R. G. Duckworth 
.J. 577. 

Secondary Schools, Unacademic Side of Welsh, by 
E. T. Davis [A.], 484. 

oe in the Class-Room, by M. Steppat [A.]. 
L . 

Shakespeare, King Henry IV, Part I, 186. 

Shakespeare Plays, The Writer of (H. Bridgewater, 
The Reviewer) [C.], 773. 

Sixth Form Work, The Reorganization of, by E. J. 
Hutchins [A.]. 449, 525. 

E ae Record, The, by C. H. Creasy, 

: A.], 338. 

Solicitor, Death Duties and the Teacher [A.]. 94. 

South Africa, universities, 667. 

Spain and Spanish America, 348, 794. 

Spanish, in schools, 580; Institute of Studies, 88 ; 
summer courses, 184, 266, 410, 414. 

ary eis The Art of Public, by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
A.], 90. 

Speech, 602. 

Speech days, and ‘' Duds,” 391; standardization in 
schools, 602. 

Steppat, M., Semi-Drama in the Class-Room [A.], 711. 

Students, interchange, 153. 

Student's Dream, The, by C. Tuke [A.], 402. 

Stutis, 484. 

Summer Conferences (see Holiday and Vacation 
Courses). 

Sunday Schools, 785. 

Switzerland, punishments, 30; vacation courses, 410. 


ies Books for the Blind (de V. Payen-Payne) 

[C.], 651. 

Teachers as politicians, 727; exchange, 9, 524, 771; 

ied women, 540; mobility, 217; politics, 85; 

registration, 86, 545; studentships, 230; super - 
annuation, 599. 

Teachers’ Registration Council, 545; chairman, 142. 

Television, 155. 

Tenure in Secondary Schools, by A. G. Jones [A.], 
34, 96, 226. 

Tests of Intelligence, Binct-Simon, 414. 

Text-books, bias in, 26; censorship, 83: 
32; Latin, 263. 

The Curriculists, by D. McCourt [A.], 266. 

The Nitwits, D. McCourt [A.]. 735. 

“ The Rabbits, by D. McCourt [A.], 529. 

Then ane Now (education reviewed) by T. Raymont 
[A.], 343. 

Thomas, T., University Entrance Scholarships. VI— 
Natural Science [A.], 359. 

Times Educational Supplement, 665. 

Topics and Events, 9, 186, 230, 265, 484, 526, 614, 


771. 
Training for Citizenship (E. M. Hubback; E. H. 
Spalding) [C.]. 537. 
Translator's Decalogue, A, 716. 
Travel, international intellectual co-operation, 86. 
Tuke, C., The Student's Dream [A.], 402. 


French, 


United States Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 452; challenge of education, 30; Colum- 
bia University, oath for teachers, 86; New 
Deal and education, 456; teachers’ oath of 
loyalty, 549. 

Unemployment problem, 28; relief, 388; teachers’, 
598; training centres, South Wales, 219. 

Universities, and business posts, 668 ; corporate life, 
602; lay influence in, 478; modern language 
teaching, 550; parliamentary representation, 
218, 296. 

University, government, 477; nature of a, 482; 
statistics, 27. 

University and School Holidays and Functions, 
111, 140, 274, 731. 

University Education, Lay Interest in (E. G. Little, 
Writer of the Note) [C.], 492, 536. 


Vacation Holiday] Courses, Conferences and Tours, 
184, 224, 350,410; Summer, 266, 412, 490. 

Varia, 140, 234, 288, 673, 722, 770. 

Vocational Guidance, 414; Fife experiment, 154. 


Wales, Advisory Council for technical education, 219 ; 
Book Festival, 219; broadcasting, 391. 482; 
Cardiff University College, 783; Carmarthen 
Training College and unemployed teachers, 730 ; 
Church schools, 787; culture, 155; dual 
control, 547; Juvenile Instruction Centres, 
391; Medical School, O.T.C., 29; National 
Council of Education, 482, 730; Pontypridd 
Education Committce’s refusal of holiday, 154: 
South Wales education, 787; technical educa- 
tion, 219; unemployment problem, 28; 
university accommodation inadequate, 392. 

War pictures, children’s opinion, 598. 

Wireless Group Leaders, summer school, 490. 

Woolley, S. F., Palæography in the Sixth Form 
[A.]. 12. 

Woolven, S. J., The Importance of a Wider Outlook 
in School Handwork [A.], 649. 

What we Said in 1910, by J. W. Murray [A.], 346. 


Youth, emancipation of, 597; leisure, 730. 


Zoning system, 209. 
Zoology, 69. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 


ART AND HANDICRAFTS 


Bookbinding for Schools (J. S. Hewitt-Bates), 505. 

Archeology, Progress of (S. Casson), 244. 

Architecture, Introductory Handbook to the Styles- 
of English (A. Stratton), 429. 

Architectural Work of Sir B. Fletcher (W. Hanneford 
Smith), 245. 

Art, Russian (D. T. Rice), 429. 

Art in Daily Life (D. D. Sawer), 552. 

Art in Schools, The Teaching of (E. Gibbs), 244. 

Artist and his Public, The (E. Newton), 804. 

Dengi, A Method for Creative (A. Best-Maugard), 
402. 

Drawing Design and Craft-work (F. J. Glass), 244. 

Drawing for Schools, Object, Plant and Memory 
(A. Smith), 429. 

Dryad Leaflets, No. 89, 245; Nos. 90-93, 805. 

Embroidery, Simple (M. Randell), 158. 

Industrial Art Explained (J. Gloag), 244. 

Lettering, A Book of (A. R. Stone), 505. 

Lino-Cutting for Schools (F. C. Stewart), 244. 

Needlework, The Elements of (J. A. Strachan), 245. 

15 of Importance (J. H. Dowd, B. E. Spender), 
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Potter, Art and Craft of the (G. M. Forsyth), 244. 

Technical College Buildings, 604. 

Westminster Abbey (A. L. N. Russell), 243. 

Woodwork, Design in (P. A. Wells), 244. 

Woodwork Room, Ideas for the (J. Halliday), 244. 

Woodworking and Furniture Making, The Art of 
(A. Gregory), 505. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 
Abyssinia, 809. 
Atlas of European History (J. F. Horrabin), 556. 
Map Approach to Modern History, The (W. E. 
Brown, A. W. Coysh), 752. 
Map Books, Practical (S. J. B. Whyman), 51, 310. 
Philips’ New Modern School Atlas (ed. G. Philip), 608. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Adventures and Accidents (Lord Baden-Powell), 160. 

Beyond the Sunset (C. Douie), 553. 

Brontés, The (E. M. Delafield), 505. 

Child, The Mistletoe (H. E. Palmer), 748. 

Educational Worker, The Life of an (R. Young), 114. 

Ford, Lionel (C. Alington), 160. 

Great Lives, Abraham Lincoln (D. W. Brogan), 503 ; 
Captain Cook (R. T. Gould), 505; Drake (D. 
Bell), 429; Dr. Johnson (S. C. Roberts), 505; 
F. Nightingale (D. Lammond), 805 ; Palmerston 
(E. F. Malcolm-Smith), 748; Thomas Gray 
(R. W. Ketton- Cremer), 805; William Pitt 
(C. Petrie), 748; Prince Charles Edward 
(C. Oman), 556; Wolsey (A. Sampson), 556. 

Geographer, Recollections of a (E. A. Reeves), 505. 

Jewsbury, Geraldine (S. Howe), 693. 

Lawrence: the story of his life (E. Robinson), 693. 

Marcus Aurelius (F. H. Hayward), 551. 

Memories, Some, 1901-35 (G. G. Harrap), 429. 

Morant, Sir R. (B. M. Allen) 47. 

Records of a Family, 1800-1933 (H. McLachlan) 748. 

Sherwood, Re-education of (S. Eddy), 552. 

Stanford, Charles Villiers (H. P. Greene), 429. 

Wright, Joseph (E. M. Wright), 160. 


CLASSICS 


Arva Latina, Bk. V (ed. C. R. Evers), 430. 

Cæsar, Graded (E. G. A. Atkinson, G. E. J. Green), 
430. 

Greek Grammar, A (G. Bolton), 430. 

Greek Literature, Handbook of (H. J. Rose), 48. 

Greek Lyric Poets, Selections from the (R. S. 
Stanier), 430. 

Homer, An Outline of (ed. G. Highet), 430. ’ 

Into the Byways: Translations (B. Anderton), 160. 

Latin Composition, Junior (G. Bolton), 430. 

Latin Course, A First (A. S. C. Barnard), 553. 

Latin Stories (W. H. D. Rouse), 692. 

Logos, The Art of the (J. A. K. Thomson), 245. 

Lucretius and his Influence (G. D. Hadzsits), 553. 

Odyssey of Homer (trs. T. E. Shaw), 693. 

Ovid’s Ars Amatoria (trs. B. P. Moore), 245. 

Tironibus (G. M. Lyne), 505. 

Titi Livi, Vol. IV (R. S. Conway, S. K. Johnson), 245. 


ECONOMICS 


British Industrics (G. C. Allen), 805. 

Commerce, Groundwork of (H. L. Jones), 430. 

Commerce, The Organization of (G. O. Sutherland, 
W. Padget), 246. 

Commerce and Correspondence (E. H. Grout), 246. 

Commercial Law, Elementary Principles of (J. D. 
Berbiers), 430. 

Citizen and His Money, The (H. M. Cook), 606. 

Economic Planning, Principles of (G. D. H. Cole), 430. 

Economics and Sociology (A. Lowe), 748. 

Economics for Boys and Girls (A. Dane), 246. 

Economics of Household Production (M. G. Reid), 
158. 

If I were Dictator (J. Maxton), 430. 

Industry and Life (V. Cohen), 805. 

Industry and Society (F. H. Spencer), 606. 

Land Settlement Solve Unemployment, Can? (G. 
Herbert), 553. 

Marxism (J. M. Murry, etc.), 246. 


Mineral Sanction as an Aid to International Security 
(T. H. Holland), 606. 

Money (H. Withers), 805. 

News for Children (S. King-Hall), 246. 

Politics, The Economic Basis of (C. A. Pead 246. 


Population, The Growth and Distribution (S. V. 
Pearson), 553. 

Social Survey in Great Britain, The Local (A. F. 
Wells), 606. 


Tradesman's Entrance (J. Benn), 553. 

World Problems of To-day (H. Spaull), 553. 

World Reorganization on Corporative Lines (G. de 
Michelis), 748. 


EDUCATION 


Adventures with a School, Some (M. Johnston), 243. 

Adult 5 Ten Years of (M. A. Cartwright), 
554. 

Adult Interests (E. L. Thorndike, etc.), 554. 

Broadcasting, The Educational Rôle of (various), 749. 

Child and His Pencil, The (R. L. Russell), 554. 

Christian Education, The Theory and Practice of 
(W. M. Ryburn), 504. 

Cinema in Education, The (D. C. Ottley), 749. 

Citizenship, Training for (E. Simon, E. M. Hubback), 
435. 

Day Continuation Schools (R. W. Ferguson, A. 
Abbott), 506. 

Der Neue Weg im Rechtschreiben (A. Kern), 749. 

Education (J. H. Whitehouse), 749. 

Education, Modern (T. Raymont), 246. 

Education, Redirecting (ed. R. G. Tugwell, L. H. 
Keyserling), 554. 

Education for Life (A. A. Matthews), 435. 

Educational Policy in India (F. F. Monk), 246. 

Educational Research Series, No. 31 (H. S. Wynd- 
ham), 246: No. 32 (ed. P. R. Cole), 506; No. 
34 (H. T. Parker), 506. 

Educational System, England and Wales (H. Ward). 
435. 

European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions (F. H. Swift), 435. 

Film in the School, The (ed. J. A. Lauwerys), 749. 

Geschichte der Padagodik in Grundlinien (J. Géttler), 
554. 

Grammar School, Barnet, A History of Queen Eliza - 
beth’s (C. L. Tripp), 506. 

Hedge Schools of Ireland (P. J. Dowling), 435. 

Home Economics, Fundamentals in Teaching (I. 
Spafford), 693. 

yor a Work in Primary Schools (C. M. Fleming), 

3. 

Junior School Projects (J. Kenwrick), 805. 

I. Enseignement special à Bruxelles (J. Frickx), 506. 

Local Administration in English Elementary Educa- 
tion (G. P. McHugh), 435. f 

Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools 
(W. Lewin), 117. 

Play Schools, Community Programs for Summer 
(Le Roy E. Bowman), 506. 0 

Principles in Education, Basic (H. C. Morrison), 436. 

Public School, Activities in the (M. Gustin, M. I.. 
Hayes), 554. . 

Publications du Bureau International d' Education. 
Nos. 34, 35, 117; Nos. 40, 41. 749; No. 42, 
43, 805. 

Reports, Colonial Department, Institute of Educa- 
tion (B. Heckel, B. Quick), 435. 

Schoolmaster, The Faith of a (E. S. Smith), 552. 

Scottish Experiments (J. Mason), 800. 

Sidcot Pageant, A (E. Roberts), 506. 

Social Studies in Secondary Schools, Teaching (A. C. 
and D. H. Bining), 693. : 

Statistics, A First Course in Educational (E. E. 
Kramer), 435. 

Teacher, The Successful (M. Birkinshaw), 747. 

Teachers and Teachings (F. W. Hart), 160. 

Technical Teaching (C. H. Creasey), 506. 

Toynbee Hall (J. A. R. Pimlott), 506. 

Universities of India, The (P. Sheshadri), 749. 

University, The Birth of a (E. J. Somerset), 160. 

Words, Something about (E. Weekley), 749. 

Year Book of Education, 1935 (ed. E. Percy, etc.), 
246. 


ENGLISH IANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A Year with Bisshe-Bantam (E. Phillpotts), 115. 

Adventures Above the Clouds (F. V. Monk, H. T. 
Winter), 49. 

Astray in the Forest (C. B. Rutley), 507. 

Beacon Literary Readers (J. Compton), 806. . 

Beyond the Sunset (E. J. Boog- Watson, J. I. Car- 

ruthers), 247. 

Boat Train, The (ed. M. A. Hamilton), 247. 

Boys’ Torch Adventure Library (various), 806. 

Broadcast Word, The (A. L. James), 436. . 

Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde (ed. R. C. Goffin), 508. 

Commonsense in the English Examination (8. 
Savigear), 807. 

Conversations, Imaginary (W. S. Landor), 247. 

Copper-Gnomes, The (M. Marlowe), 247. 

Correspondence, Intercepted (I., Countess of Tanker- 
ville), 49. ` 

David Copperfield as a Boy (ed. G. N. Pocock, 437. 

Dav to Day Pamphlets (C. D. Lewis), 807. 

Definition Vocabulary (M. West), 507. 

Dickens, Short Stories from (J. G. Fyfe), 116. 

Dictionary, The Rational English (M. P. West, J.G. 
Endicott), 750. 

Dictionary of Current English, Concise Oxford, 49. 


Reading Books, Slow and Sure (G. N. Pocock), 50. HISTORY 
Reading for Action (R. Wilson,) 307, 806. ; ; 95 

: 1 Australia, A Junior History of (A. L. Meston), 249. 
Reading Scenes {rom Famous Stories (R. Bennett), | Battles, De + sive British (E. S. . 


Blackie's Junior and Senior Histories (various), 558. i) 
Britain in the Eighteenth century (M. W. Keating» 


49. 

Reading Scheme, westminster (D. Cuthbertson), 806. 
Rivals of Camperdown School (C. M. Bennett), 437. 
Scientific Tales for Children (D. Ponton), 247. 
Sea, The Book of the (T. C. Bridges), 694. 
Sea, The e of the (J. Conrad), 49. 


* 


7 52. 
British Empire, A Short History of the (H. W. Clark), 
75 56 


English, Joyous (E. I. Walker), 507. 
English, Practical Exercises in Spoken (H. Cave), 247. 
English, Practice Handbook in (E. S. Jones), 694. 
English, Teaching of Junior High School (E. Glaser), 


500. 

British History from 1485 to 1782 (K. Derry), 7 52. 
Challenge to Democracy. he (C. D. Burns), 51. 
Citizens, Young (K. Gibberd), 556. 

(A. Griffiths), 806. Convict System, Governor Arthur's (W. D. Forsyth), 
Stories, Joyous (E. 1. Walker), 507. ‘ 
Stories for the polroom, Modern (various), 508. 
Stories from World History (E. Blyton), 247. 
Stories of the Sea, Short (sel. J. G. Fyfe), 437. 
Stories of Wales, Legendary (E. M. Wilkie), 115. 
Story -Cards for the Five-Year-Olds (L. Diamond), 


08. 
English, The Complete (A. Mamour), 49, 437. 
English, The Influence of (M. Follick), 156. 


Cornwall, The Story of (A. K. H. Jenkin), 249. 
English, The Teaching of College (O. J. Campbell) 


Crusades, The (G. A. Campbell), 752. 
England, A Middle School History of (R. M. Rayner, 
G b 


— 


English. This (R. Paget), 555. 
English Class-Book, A First (T. V. Davies), 750. 


England, Makers (N. H and L. W. T. Gibbs), 809. 
English Course for Adult Foreigners (W. Ripman), i 


England, Modern, 1885-1032 (J. A. R. Marriott), 115. 

England during the Interregnum (M. James, 
Weinstock), 249. 

English Constitutional Documents (ed. E. C. Lodge, 
G. A. Thornton), 312. 

English History, The Modern Class-Book of (E. J. S. i 
Lay), 556. 

English History, The Story of (A. B. Lock), 75 

English Social History, An Epitome of (J. W. Rod 


247. 

Story -Time Books (various), 307; (E. E. Elsworth, 
. Maclean), 694 (various), 

Story Readers, Arnold's Continuous, 307. 

Stranger of the Ulysses (L. S. Amery), 50. 

Tales of Action (L. A.G. Strong, H. 

The House that was Forgotten (G. D. Roberts), 694. 

The Old Flame (A Pp. Herbert), 694 

: * 


- 


English Course for Foreign Students, A Modern 
(C. E. Eckersley), 436. 

English 6307. for Schools, A Modern (A. M. Walms- 
ey), 30%. 

English Diction for Foreign Students (S. MacKinlecy), 3 

English Exercises (N. L. Clay), 806. : 

English Exercises (R. W. Jepson), 508. 556. 

English Exercises in comprehension (A. E. M. Europe (A. J. Grant, H. Tempericy), 752. 

Europe, 1789-1933 (A. H. Noyes), 51. 

Europe, A History of (H. A. L. Fisher), 302, 801. 

Europe, A Modern History of, 1046-1918 (O. J. G. 
Welch, etc.). 312. 

Europe, Builders of Vol. II (E. Priestley), 438. 

Europe, Historical Geography (G. East), 803. 

Europe and England (D. Day mond), 752. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century, History of (B. 
Croce), 51. 

European Civilization and Politics since 1815 (E- 
Achorn), 752. 

European History, An Outline of (various), 312. | 

an History, Men and Movements in (G. C. 

Darlaston), 752. 

Every day Things in England, A History of (M. and 
C. H. B. Quennell), 118. 

Freedom and Organization, 1814-1914 (B. Russell), 


Thought and Language (P. B. Ballard), 116. 

Understanding and Appreciation (E. V. Downs, G. L. 
Davies), 694. 

Unscientific Excursions (F. W. Jones), 115. 

Victorians and their Books (A. Cruse), 507. 

What's in the News? (W. G. Hollowell), 806. 

Whom God Hath Joined (A. Bennett), 694. 

Word Study (W. T ay lor), 806. 

Writing for Children (G. J. H. Northcroft), 807. 

Writing for the Press (I. Russell), 807. 

Youth, Spring of (L. W- Griffith), 437. 

Zoo Tales (T- H. Gillespie), 247. 


English for Senior Schools (W. B. Little), 437. 

English Goethe Society publications (ed. L. A. 
Willoughby), 50. 

English Grammar for Foreign Students (G. Kostitch, 
1. Garrido), 694. 

English Highway, An, Stage I (A. R. Moon, G. H. 
McKay), 507. 

English in India, ‘Teaching (S. H. Thompson, H. G. 


Wyatt), 807. 
English Language, A History of the (A. C. Baugh,) 


English Literature, A Primer of (A Compton- 
Rickett), 508. 

English Literature, Chapters on Old (E. E. wardale), 

English Literature, Readings (sel. B. G. Aston), 116. 

English Reader, A Modern (ed. E. Shaap, E. L 
Paull), 507. 

English Reader for Foreign Students (W. Thorley), 


Land 


GEOGRAPHY 


America, The New (H. G. Wells), 551. 
Ancient Times (J. H. Breasted), 312. 
Ancient World, The T. R. Glover), 556. 


A 7 243. 
Atlantean Continent, The (H. E. Forrest), 751. French Revolutions E. I. W oodward), 249 


Cermany's Air Force (O. 1 chmaun-Russbueld), 695. 
Germany, The changing Face of (R. Hastings), 249 
Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 98 ; 


British Honduras (ed. J. A. Burdon), Vol. Il, 312; 
vol. III. 557. 

British Isles, The (A. M. Dell), 751. 

British Isles, The (T. Pickles), 310. 


507. 

English Readers, Oxford Rapid (L. Faucett), 436. 
English Series, Self-Study (various), 50. 

English Study (F. W. Chambers), 307. 

Essays. Australian 


Pryde), 249. 
Histories, Bk. Iv (C. H. K. Martin, E. H. Carter), 


Histories, The Kingsway (E. W. Williams), 438. 

Histories, The Parallel (D. P. Dobson), 249. 

History, The New Oxford, The Later Stuarts (G. N. 
Clark), 427. 

History in Schools, The Teaching of (F. R. Worts), 


507. 
Essays, Lighter (ed. A. J. Merson), 507. 
Essays by Modern Writers (ed. R. W. Jepson), 508. 
Essays of the Year 1933-1934 (J. Squire), 49. 
Exploits is the Air, Great (F. V. Monk, H. T. Winter), 


. * . 08. 
E. P.C. Geography Readers. Bk. III (E. M. Bevan) 


509 
England, The Heart of (I. Brown), 509. 
Europe, Geography of (H. Alnwick), 809. 
Foundations of Geography, III, IV. (B. G. Harding- 


Field aað Farm (D. V. White), 507. ry of England. Matriculation (H. C. Shearman, 


Folk- Song and Dance, English (I. A. Williams), 694. nam), 310. H. Plaskitt), 118. | 
Follow My Leader, Essays, 50, 555. Gambia and Beyond (R. Hardinge), 156. History of the Roman World, 146 to 30 B.C. (F. B. 
Forbidden Land, To the (S. Hedin), 116. Geographers, Institute of British. Publications l, 2, Marsh, oo 


, 249 

History of the World, A Short (E. Underwood), 556. 

History Teaching in Schools (A. F. Hattersley), 249. 

History Through Familiar Things (J. R- Reeve), 557. 

Housewiv cs and Downing Street (J. Bright), 752. 

India, Living (Lady Hartog), 312. 

International Affairs, 1920-1934, A Short History of 
G. M. athorne- Hardy), 51. 

International Conventions, The Ratification of (F. O. 
Wilcox), 752. 

jreland, The Spirit of (L. Doyle), 809. 

League from Year to Year (1934). The, 438. 

London, The Growth of Stuart (N. G. Brett-James), 
249. 

Macmillan's Senior School Series. History (P. M. 
Law, R. M. White), 556. 

Mary Stuart (G. Turner), 312. 

Modern States Series, Nos. 7, 8 (T. J. Jarman). 312. 

Napoleon's Heritage (B. Fortescue), 51. 

Oliver Cromwell (C. H. Firth), 312. 

Our Last Two Thousand Years (E. Murphy), 695. 

Parliament (H. Morrison, W. 8. Abbott), 557. 

Peace, problems of (various), 695. 

u Pioneer“ History Series (D. M. Gill), 556. 

political Partics and Policies (E. R. Pike), 118. 

Queen Elizabeth and her Subjects (A. L. Rowse, G. B- 
Harrison), 249. 

Reign of King George V, The (D. C. Somervell), 295, 


Foreign Words 'in English, A History of (M. 8. 
Serjeantson), 507. 


Galsworthy in his Humour, 806 


310; No. 3. Chunging Sea Level (H. Baulig), 


608. 

Geographies, Black's Graded (D. M. Forsaith, J. C. 
Kingsland), 608. 

Geographies, The World-wide. Bk. VIII (J- H. 
Stembridge). 751. 

Geography, A Modern (S. E. Thomas), 310. 

Geography, à Practical Modern (S. E. T homas), 51. 

Geography, A Regional 8. H. Beaver, L. D. Stamp). 
310 


Greeks and Romans (W. E. Houghton), 507. 
God and Mrs. Broom (J. Swift), 115. 


Hardy. T., Works by, 806. 

Herbert Strang's Library, The Moonstone (W. 
Collins); The Pickwick Papers (C. Dickens), 508. 
Heritage Story Books (A. G. Hughes), 247, 807. 
Heroes and Heroines (D. A. Pocock), 437. 

How to Read (C. G. Wrenn, L. Cole), 806. 

Idols and Invalids (J. Kemble), 694. 

Junior Graduated Exercises (L. Oliphant), 806. 
Land of Women (K. von Dombrowski), 555. 
Language (L. Bloomfield), 436. 

Laurel and Gold Series (various), 307. 

Life and Action (ed. W. H. J. Richardson), 508. 

I. iterary Craftsmanship and Appreciation (R. Fuller), 


). 
Geography, A Revision Course in (T. Pickles). 509. 
Geography, A Systematic Regional (J. F. Unstead), 


608. 

Geography, An Approach to (H. E. Edwards), 51. 

Geography» Memorandum on the Teaching of, 156. 

Geography, Progressiv e Exercises in Practical. 

Iv (C. B. Thhurston). 751. 

Geography, Senior Practical (E. J. Orford), 751. 

Geography, Studies in (E. L.. Daughtry), 608. 

Geography, The Background of (M. W. Spilhaus), 310. 
V. V 


115. 

Literature, Form in (H. Weston), 49. Geography for Preparatory Schools (C. E. W. 

Literature, Highways and Byways of English s 
(various), 80 


608. 
7. Gummed Papet for Coloured Cut-outs (B. C. Hard- 
Literature, Main Currents in Modern (A. R. Reade), 


ingham), 310. 
Habitat, Economy, and Society (C. D. Forde), 48. 
Holy Land, The (E. M. Sanders), 608 


Longinus and English Criticism (T. R. Henn), 50. í 
Life Overseas, Newfoundland (E. Young, s. C. 


Mano Fleming, The Complete (ed. F. Sidgwick), 
Melka in England (J. Penney), 694. 

Money, Morals and Manners (H. V. Routh), 437. 
Music's Wonderland (G. K. Jones), 806. 


Nelson's books (Dumas, Ainsworth, Kingsley), 49. 
Novel, T endencies of the Modern (H. Walpole, etc.), 


Map, Unrolling the : Exploration (L. Outhwaite), 751. 

Middlesex (M. S. Briggs), 51. 

New Zealand, Touring in (A. J. Harrop), 509. 

North to the Rime-Ringed Sun (I. W. Hutchison), 
156. 

Pictures, How to Look at Geographical (W. J. H. 
and H. S. I.. Watkins), 608. : 

Pictures, Regions of the World in (G. J. Cons), 
set I, 310; Sets II, III. 751. 

Roman Roads, Along the (G. M. Boumphrey), 310. 

Travellers, Hints to Vol. I (E. A. Reeves), 751. 

West Country, The (R. A. J. Walling), 608. 

World and its Peoples (E. R. Shearmur), 809. 

World Around us, The, Bk. IV (J. M. Calvert- Wilson), 

509. 

World in Outline, The (E. D. Laborde), 310. 


Roman Britain (C. M. Franzero), 752. 

Roman World, A History of the (H. H. Scullard), 312. 
Rome. The Grandeur that was (J. C. Stobart), 249. 
Senate and Provinces (J. M. Cobban), 809. 

Six Stuart Sovereigns, 1512-1701 (E. Scott), 695. 
Stewarts, Rise of the (A. M. Mackenzie), 803. 
Story of the World, Bks. 1. II (M. C. Paine), 691. 
1066 and All That (W. C. Sellar, R. J. Yeatman), 752. 
Twenty-five Years a King (A Chamberlain), 438. 
Twenty-five Years of the Reign of King George 


Peter Pan and Wendy (J. M. Barrie). 50, 307. 

Phonetics. An Outline of English (D. Jones), 307. 

Princess Brinda (M. Dekobra), 115. 

Prose Style, Modern (B. Dobrée), 49. 

Outside the Guest- House (G. Burnett), 247. 

Parker Chronicle (ed. A. H. Smith), 807. 

Punctuation Simplified (S. J. Steane), 750. 

Lu and Exercises in English (H. J. L- Robbie): 
806. 

Reader, Word-Frequency (R. Wilson), 436. 

Reading and Study, Training in (G. Mowat), 49. 


w 8. 
Versailles and After, The Treaty of (Lord Riddell, 
1 c 40 


219. 
world Civilization (H. Webster. E. B. Wesley). 556. 
World History, A Brief (N. . De Witt), 752. 


World-Wide (J. 4. Stembridge. 8. E. Williams), 800 | World History, Landmarks of (C. S. S. Higham), 55 
World Since You Were Born. The (H. Spaull), 75 
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Zanzibar, General Rigby (Mrs. C. E. B. Russell), 809. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Algebra, A Concise (S. J. Cox), 557. 

Algebra, A School Certificate (W. G. Borchardt), 753. 
Algebra, Complete School (A. Ritchie-Scott), 692. 
Arithmetic (F. W. Chambers), 557. 

Arithmetic, Bks. A, B, C (various), 557. 

Arithmetic, First Vear (F. W. Chambers), 753. 


Arithmetic for Girls, Real-Life (O. I. Morgan), 753. 


„ of Earning and Spending (G. A. Bubbers), 


Calculus, Differential and Integral (R. Courant), 117. 

Century Sum Books (A. Wisdom), 753. 

Geometry, An Introduction to Projective (I.. N. G. 
Filon), 753. 

Geometry, Fundamental (P. B. Ballard, E. R. 
Hamilton), 509, 601. 

Geometry, Higher School (L. Crosland), 803. 

Geometry, Practical (J. A. Crabb), 438. 

Geometry, Solid (L. Lines), 438. 

i Advanced Practical (W. I.. Cowley), 

t. 

Mathematics, Common-sense Practical. Bks. I-III. 
(F. F. Potter), 509. 

Mathematics, Descriptive (J. Maclean), 747. 

Mathematics, Elementary Practical. Bk. III (E. W. 
Golding, H. G. Green), 509. 

Mathematics, School Certificate (H. J. Iarcombe, 
J. K. Fletcher), 557. 

Mathematics in the New Education, The Teaching 
of (N. K. Aiyangar), 747. 

Terminal Book E (S. W. Burnell), 753. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Book-keeping, The Bed-Rock of Modern Double 
Entry (L. B. Daley), 254. 

Cambridge, Student’s Handbook to the University 
and Colleges of, 58. 

Christmas Books, 788. 

Cooking, The Fine Art of (H. Jerome), 758. 

Cooking Secrets (P. Hutchinson), 814. 

Dance, The Traditional (V. Alford, R. Gallop), 758. 

Dictionary, The Concise Oxford French (A. and M. 
Chevalley), 114. 


Dictionary of Modern American Usage (H. W. Hor- | 


will), 604. 
England, The Countryman’s (D. Hartley), 758. 
Exercise without Exercises (S. A. Devan), 700. 
Games, New Team (W. J. Matthews, L. J. Mitchell), 
700 


í . 

Games, Outdoor and Community (S. G. Hedges), 700. 

Gymnastic Movements (T. McDowell), 700. 

Growing Opinion (ed. A. C. Johnson), 252. 

Health, Fifty Years in Public (A. Newsholme), 442. 

Healthy, I must Be (W. E. Whatley), 700. 

Himalayans, The Social Economy of the (S. D. 
Pant), 758. 

Hockey, A Manual of (P. A. Robson), 700. 

Hospital Almoner, The, 254. 

How-and-Why. Series 17-20 (ed. G. Bullett), 442. 

Institutional Management and Accounts (H 
Reynard), 166. 

Journal, A Desert (E. French, etc.), 122. 

Kinship, The Creed of (H. S. Salt), 442. 

Laundry Work in Theory and Practice (E. L. Marsh) 
758. 

Library Organization (B. M. Headigar), 254. 

Local Government, The Lighter Side of (C. K. 
Wright), 512. 

London, Story of the Names of (E. S. Fay), 551. 

Newspaper Headlines (H. Straumann), 166. 

Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, 612. 

Press in England, The (K. von Stutterheim), 122. 

Royal Society of Arts, The Story of the (G. K. 
Menzies), 254. 

Sewing, Edinburgh Book of Plain, 702. 

Shadows on the Road (M. G. Parks), 758. 

Speaking, Good (A. M. Henderson), 758. 

Students Make their Lives (W. Wilkinson), 442. 

Suffering, The Conquest of (R. Calder), 254. 

Swimming, How to Teach (S. G. Hedges), 700. 

These Make Men's Lives (J. H. Badley), 758. 

Vocational Schools, 442. 


War, The Causes of (various), 564. 

Woman's Magazine Annual (ed. M. Marshall), 814. 

Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1935, 122. 

Writers’ Desk Book, The, 58. 

Writing and Writing Patterns (M. Richardson), 700. 

Year Book, Public and Preparatory Schools [1935], 
324. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Bon Chat, Bon Rat (P. G. Wilson), 610. 
Anatole est un Pur (R. Jean-Boulan), 696. 


Calderón, Six Tales from (N. G. Ruiz, E. A. Peers), 52. 

C'est un Secret (F. M. Forrest), 314. 

Contes Bretons (A. Le Braz), 696. 

Contes de la Nature (M. T. Henderson), 510. 

Cuentecitos (I.. A. Wilkins, A. L. de Oller), 314. 

Das Rheinland (M. B. Evans, R. D. Röseler), 52. 

Der Doppelganger (P. Strong), 52. 

Der Sprach- Brockhaus. 696. 

Deutsch durch das Diktat (N. Atkinson, I. G. Ander- 
son), 250. 

Die Ahnfrau (F. Grillparzer), 314. 

Dictée Raisonnée et Conversation Dirigée (R. A. 
Piddington), 314. 

Dumont et Dupont (J. H. Morton), 314. 

Durtol: Aviateur (J. Rosmer, V. D'Entrevaux), 510. 


El Caballero de Olmedo (L. de Vega), 162. 

Kaci oe Emil und Die Detektive (D. Jenner), 
Espanol, Principios de (P. J. Darr, J. E. Travis), 558. 
Flore et Blanche-fleur (W. G. Hartog), 510. 
Francaise, La Narration (M. A. Lebonnois), 162. 
France, Tu Viens en (F. de Grand’Combe), 747. 
French, Foundations of (S. Hemsley), 250. 

French, Notes on Teaching (M. Ceppi), 510. 

French, Test Papers in (J. M. Milne), 610. 

French Commercial Correspondence, 52. 

PED Comprehension Texts, Nelson’s (F. C. Roe), 


French Course, A (J. G. Taylor, W. H. Carhart), 250. 

French Course, The Clarendon (H. Milton, G. O. 
Fox), 610. 

French Course for First Examinations (W. F. H. 
Whitmarsh), 610. 

French Courses, 810. 

French Drill Book, A Senior (M. F. Dufour), 314. 

French Grammar, A (E. F. Horsley, C. L. A. Bonne), 
696 


French Grammar, A First (F. G. Kirby, D. M. Brad- 
shaw), 610. 

French Grammar, The Everyday (P. Dupays, C. 
Charbonnier), 610. 

French Grammar and Composition, A Revision (F. 
Blackburn, A. G. Morris), 162. 

French Idioms, A Practical Book of (E. Schaerli), 
250. 

French Idioms, Essential (C. H. Leather), 250. 

French Intonation, Studies in (H. N. Coustenoble, 
L. E. Armstrong), 250. 

French Farces, Five (H. S. Mayall), 52. 

French Plays for Juniors, Six (R. Mansfield), 510. 

French Plays for To-day (M. Thiéry), 696. 

French Plays, Simple (J. Germain), 510. 

French Plavs, Two (ed. N. W. H. Scott), 250. 

French Poetry, An Approach to (R. Harrison), 314 

French Poetrv, Four Centuries of (M. W. Murray 
E. Casati), 696. 

French Proses, Practical (J. M. Benn), 696. 

French Readers, 810. 

French Reference Grammar (P. N. V. Craig), 52. 

French Revision Book, School Certificate (K. C 
Bruce, 314. 

French Revision Course (M. Gould), 610. 

French Slang. A Dictionary of (O. Leroy), 610. 

French Test Papers, Graduated (K. C. Bruce), 510. 

French Translation and Composition (ed. I. E. 
Sells), 52. 

French Verb Conjugation (A. W. Bain), 250. 

Garcia del Castanar (R. Zorrilla), 558. 

German Composition, Elementarv (W. Ripman), 250. 

German Course, A Modern (A. Blades), 696. 

German Course, Active (A. W. Pegrum), 52. 

German Course, An Easy (W. Ripman), 510. 

German Course, The First (A. Weiner, H. F. Kynas- 
ton-Snell), 610. 

German Idioms (E. Schaerli), 314. 

German Grammars and primers, 810. 

German Tanguage, The (R. Priebsch, W. E. Collin- 
son), 52. 

German Passages for Unseen Translation (sel. H. J. B 
Wanstall), 510. 

German Reader, The Active (A. W. Pegrum), 558. 

German Texts, Modern (various), 52. 

Himmel. Meine Schule! (G. Fröschel), 610. 

Hitler, Adolf (K. Schulze, H. E. Lewington), 696. 

Italian-English Conversations (C. J. Sambucetti: 
F. Tavani), 810. 

Jeunesse (J. Titterton), 510. 

Kowa, La Mystéricuse (C. Folev), 558. 

La Gerbe D'or (F. A. Hedgcock), 250. 

La Mervcilleuse Histoire du Prince José (P. Goazec), 
314. 

La Vie Commerciale (P. G. Wilson, etc.), 250. 

Language Learning (P. Hagboldt), 558. 

I.“ Annecau Vert (J. Rosmer), 314. 

Le Philanthrope Malgré Tui (P. G. Wilson), 610. 

Le Trésor de Chateauvieux (V. Bonhoure), 610. 

Tes Lunettes du I. ion (C. Vilbrac), 314. 

Linguists’ Review, The, 250. 

L'Italia nel Passato e nel Presente (G. Capocelli), 510. 

Madame Sans-Géne (S. Sardon, E. Moreau), 696. 

Modern Language Teaching, Experiments (A. Cole- 


man), 52. 

Moliére (ed. E. Weekly), 52. 

On Frappe Les Trois Coups (S. Turnbull), 558, 610, 
696. 

Palacio Valdsé, Short Stories (ed. A. Shapiro), 314. 

Prière sur I'Acropole (E. Renan), 314. 

Robin Hood Le Proscrit (A. Dumas), 558. 

Russian Reader, Elementary (G. Z. Patrick), 610. 

Spanish, Examination (M. F. Dufour), 558. 

Spanish Course, A Businesslike (I. L. Guibara), 162. 

Spanish for Adults (E. B. Eastwood, A. H. Stevenson), 
558. 

Spanish Pronunciation and Intonation (M. F. de 
Laguna), 558. 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch (O. Burkhard), 610. 

Stories, Short (E. P. Bazán), 558. 

Syntax in Six Languages (F. M. Purdie), 510. 

Tiki et Taki (O. Holenkoff), 610. 

Translation into French, German, Spanish (E. A. 
Peers), 52. i 

Trois Pièces à Jouer (N. W. H. Scott), 52. 

Unterhaltende Erziihlungen (R. Baumbach, etc.), 250. 

Voyage en Orient (R. Dorgeles), 162. 


Music 


Beethoven Sonata for Diploma Examinations (A. 
Coviello), 162. 

Cerddi Robin Goch (Songs) (J. G. Davies), 559. 

Gramophone records, 118, 162, 439, 559, 700, 754. 

Listening to Music, Intelligent (W. W. Johnson), 439. 

Macmillan’s Model Piano Keyboard (W. Davies, 
H. L. Willis), 559. 

mama de Falla and Spanish Music (J. B. Trend), 

Music, How to Enjoy (L. McColvin), 53. 

Music and its Story (R. T. White), 754. 

Music 5 A Secondary School (M. M. Watson), 
75 


Music in the Modern School (T. R. Mayne), 439. 
Music Making (M. G. Davies), 162. 

Oxford Music, 53, 439. 

The Puritans and Music (P. A. Scholes), 118. 

Vocal Music, 439. 

Voice, The Boy’s Changing (W. N. Mellalieu), 439. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Achievement Tests in the Primary School (G 
MacGregor), 251. 

Birth to Maturity, From (C. Bühler), 560. 

Child Development, Psychological Aspects of (S. 
Isaacs), 559. 

Coleridge on Imagination (I. A. Richards), 251. 

Colour, The World of (D. Katz), 440. 

Educational Psychology (C. Fox), 511. 

Examiner, The New (P. B. Ballard), 53. 

Human Stupidity, History of (W. P. Pitkin), 559. 

I and Me (E. G. Howe), 754. 

Imagination and Human Nature (L. Welch), 559. 

Imagination in Early Childhood (R. Griffiths), 559. 

Life of One’s Own, A (J. Field), 251. 

Mental Tests (P. B. Ballard), 53. 

Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance (N. A. 
Robb), 559. 

Neurasthenia, Challenge to (D. M. Armitage), 511. 

Neurotio and his Friends, The (R. G. Gordon), 440. 

New eee ee of Lytton), 117. 

Personality and the Family (H. and E. B. Hart), 697. 

Personality Development (H. McM. Bott), 811. 

Bites ey of Knowledge (trs. F. M. Cornford), 


251. 

Plato's Thought (G. M. A. Grube), 811. 

Play in Childh (M. Lowenfeld), 560. 

Problems of Destiny (W. R. Paterson), 251. 

Problems of Human Friendship (B. S. W. Green, 
C. Goslett), 754. 

Psychology (E. G. Boring, etc.), 754. 

Pey cio ORY; Child (G. D. Stoddard, B. L. Wellman), 
44 


Psychology, Educational (A. C. Eurich, H. Carroll), 
697 


Psychology, Educational (J. B. Stroud), 697. 

Psychology, Dictionary of (ed. H. C. Warren), 440. 

Psychology, Personal (M. Dainow), 811. 

Psychology, The Frontiers of (W. McDougall), 427. 

Psychology for Everyman (and Woman) (A. E. 
Mander), 440. 

Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone (I. 
Kant), 53. 

School, The Changing (P. B. Ballard), 53. 

Single Woman, The (L. Hutton), 754. 

Subnormal Mind, The (C. Burt), 511. 

Teaching the Mother Tongue (P. B. Ballard), 53. 

Testing and the Uses of Test Results (E. A. Lincoln 
L. L. Workman), 754. á 

Testing of Intelligence, The (H. R. Hamley), 559. 

Tests, Moray House (G. H. Thomson), 811. 

Tests of Intelligence, Group (P. B. Ballard), 53. 

Thinker's Library (H. G. Wells), 811. 

Theory of Education in Plato’s Republic (R. L. 
Nettleship), 697. 

Thought, Chemistry of (C. A. Claremont), 811. 

Truth, The Search for (E. T. Bell), 251. 

Vocational Guidance, Studies in (F. M. Earle, J. 
Kilgour), 251. 

Your Mind and Mine (R. B. Cattell), 53. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Acting, The Mirror of (J. Duff), 428. 

Actor, The Amateur (F. Mackenzie), 808. 

Alfred the King (H. Shipton), 508. 

American Verse, A Book of (ed. A. C. Ward), 508. 

Books I like, More (S. P. B. Mais), 116. 

Choral Speech, An Approach to (M. Swann), 47. 

Comedies, One-Act (ed. P. Wayne), 695. 

Coronation of Christ, The (E. Werge-Oram), 308. 

Critic, The (R. B. Sheridan), 308. 

Devotional Lyrics (H. H. Johnson), 508. 

Drama in School (G. H. Holroyd), 437. 

Drama Socicty Plays, Village (B. Tanner), 116. 

Dramatic Art of La Compagnie des Quinze (P. 
Avkroyd), 437. 

Dramatic Verse from Shakespeare (ed. R. L. Mégroz), 
08 


808. 

English (A. Wise), 116. 

English Poetry and the English Language (F. W. 
Bateson), 248. 

English Verse for South African Readers (W. 8. 
Mackie), 308. 

Goethe's Faust, The First Part of (trs. J. Shawcross), 
116. 

Hamlet (ed. J. D. Wilson), 428. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 


Subjects and Stndards 


I. THE SCHOLARSEP SYSTEM 


By Dr. CxRII. Norwoop, Presid¢, St. John’s College, 
Oxford | 


T system of awarding entre scholarships to the 
Colleges of Oxford and Canridge by means of an 
open competitive examination jnot only peculiarly 
characteristic of our educational stem, but also exerts 
the profoundest influence on the Gantt and the whole 
intellectual life of our schools. he work done in this 
examination by the best products our secondary educa- 
tion reaches a standard which isertainly equal to the 
highest standards attained at thatfe in any country, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that thyhole work of success- 
ful schools is primarily directed thie giving to able boys 
of the best possible tuition to ensubuccess. Open scholar- 
ships are the rare and refreshinguit which the schools 
hope to gather. I remember a sij form classical master 
of exceptional ability who alwa] wrote on the school 
report of a boy in the term in wh he won a scholarship 
the legend Finis Coronat Opus. bme would have said 
that it was not the end, but a f¢dation that was laid, 
and that a true scholar’s career $ only now beginning. 
But that master was a realist. Ttnable the boy to win 
an award was the school’s job, ‘hos $ the award was 


made the school’s job was done.flost schoolmasters, if 
they are quite sincere, would ownat they feel the same, 
and that they experience a glow egitimate satisfaction. 
For such a success, after all, is nd question valuable 
and trustworthy evidence that E pupils, judged by 
skilled and unbiassed critics, haveen picked as the best 
from a field which is open only tde industrious and the 
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able. And if a large school never wins a scholarship every 
one knows that there is something wrong somewhere. 

Since the test is so important to a school’s standing and 
reputation, and so critically decisive of the individual’s 
career, it is relevant to consider the system under which 
the awards are made. At Cambridge it is roughly true to 
say, that all the eggs are put into the basket of a single 
week, and all the Colleges contend for all the candidates 
at the same time. This has the merit of getting it over 
and done with. But it is hard on the individual candidate 
who happens to suffer from physical indisposition or 
accident in that particular week: it is hard on the individual 
college, whose reputation is not so high as that of some of 
its competitors, since it never gets the chance of electing from 
the ablest competitors. And surely a more even distribu- 
tion of ability would be good for the individual colleges and 
for the University as a whole. There is the further difficulty 
that the number of candidates is very large and runs well 
into the second thousand; the burden thrown on the 
examiners is very great. They are bound to work rapidly, 
and to a certain extent mechanically ; the final issue must 
be decided by an aggregate numerical mark. Those there- 
fore who put their faith in cramming, particularly in the 
case of pupils who are not first class, will tend to be 
naturally attracted by the Cambridge system. If they 
had more time, and if they worked in smaller groups, the 
Cambridge examiners would enjoy surer means than they 
at present possess to prevent them from preferring per- 
formance without real promise, to promise of real per- 
formance. 

Oxford follows a different method. The colleges divide 
themselves into three groups, which examime in December, 
January, and March, and they take it in turn to be first, 
second, and third in order. Throughout the winter terms 
there are also a number of examinations for scholarships 
in particular subjects, and one or two colleges are outside 
the system altogether. Roughly it may be said to be 
true that Oxford relies on throwing the net three times to 
the one of Cambridge, trusting to the more intensive study 
of the smaller field which is thus rendered possible. Prac- 
tical experience shows that the good candidates are to be 
found in the first and the third groups, and that the second 
group in January proves frequently to be rather sterile 
of ability. Boys are tired at the end of the Christmas term, 
and the distraction of the holidays does not add to their 
mental or physical fitness. There is not time for strength- 
ening weak places, or for widening reading, within the 
limits of a single month, while within the same period 
there is opportunity for an ambitious sixth form master, 
as is certainly done in one, and probably more cases, to 
herd his victims into a pen for feeding where good digestion 
does not wait upon appetite. In neither case do candidates, 
whether crammed or uncrammed, show their true form. 
It would probably be better if Oxford were to content 
itself with two main groups, and if Cambridge were to 
follow the same system. If the two Universities were to 
examine in the same week before Christmas, and in different 
weeks in the Lent term, and if the colleges took it in turn 
to be earlier or later, there would be then three oppor- 
tunities in the year for a candidate to prove his merit, and 
both on the side of the examiners and the examinees the 
system would be more workable. However, this is a 
situation in which candour compels the confession that 
human jealousies are not unknown, and that there may be 
colleges, for whom 

the good old rule 
Suffices them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.“ 


Whatever the ideal arrangements may be, it is doubtless 
true that the method and technique of the examination 
will change from time to time: there is no case for a 
violent change of system. It is pointed out by some, that 
there is a conflict between the curriculum imposed by the 
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scholarship examinations and the work that has to be 
done for the Higher Certificates, and it is argued that it 
would be better if the Higher Certificate were to become 
the sole and undistracted business of the schools, that those 
who did well enough in that examination should be certified 
as of scholarship standard, and that a system should be 
found for allotting these candidates to the colleges. This, 
it is argued, is the method by which State Scholarships are 
now awarded, and it might well be extended. It sounds 
simple, but it assumes some things and ignores others. It 
assumes, for example, that the Higher Certificate is the 
best course of study in itself; it assumes that the Higher 
Certificate examination is good for the purpose of selecting 
real ability. It ignores and removes from thearena altogether 
the human factor ; the tutor will be debarred from looking 
for the congenial pupil. It would destroy the individuality 
which is still the strongest merit of our educational system. 
It would create a system which would be very slow to 
adjust itself to educational change. It would, indeed, be 
better to revert to the old chaotic days where each college 
examined when it liked in whatever subject it liked, than 
to subject the whole higher school education of the country 
to the inevitably deadening influence of a single examination. 

Of course it is easy to make a case against these com- 
petitive tests and to paint a lurid picture of the strain 
imposed, of meagre students grown double over their 
books, of brains prematurely exhausted by work that is 
too early and too intensive. It would be a highly exag- 
gerated picture. The criticisms which can be justly made 
upon a purely academic examination which is imposed on 
all boys and girls cannot be brought against tests by which 
students of picked academic ability are judged in com- 
petition with one another. Here purely intellectual tests 
are in place, and the careers of the successful candidates 
both at the universities and in later life are sufficient 
proof that no harm is done by the intellectual competition 
in their eighteenth year. But it is not so easy to answer 
the criticism that the standard of knowledge demanded 
in the selected field is too high and too narrow, and involves 
undue neglect of the claims of general culture. 

There are, it is said, too many who win scholarships, but 
who are not educated in any real sense of the term. It is 
easy to say that the schools ought not to bring up their 
pupils in this way, and the colleges ought not to elect such 
one-stringed harpists to their scholarships. It is easy, and 
it is true, to say it, but the answer is that they do; teachers 
on one side, and examiners on the other, are sincerely 
convinced of the importance and value of a good general 
education, they see and approve the better course, but the 
worse is what they actually follow. Will a college refuse 
a first-class chemist because his essay and general paper 
are a revelation of an unstored mind and an incompetent 
pen? or a really good historian because his knowledge of 
Latin and French are distinctly shaky ? or a good classic 
if he plainly knows nothing else? It may be that some do, 
but most do not: at any rate, such is the firm belief in the 
schools. Consequently, when the school has a precociously 
able boy, who wins his school certificate at 14, the way is 
at once cleared for his specialization. He is turned at once 
into his appropriate paddock, there to graze until he is 
18 plus, and the day of testing is due. He will, during 
these formative years be spending something like two- 
thirds of his time on the special subject which he knows 
to be all important to him: the other periods he will regard 
as comparative relaxation, for sub-consciously at any rate, 
he holds them to be unimportant. He will in all proba- 
bility have attempted much that is far better left until the 
university stage: he runs the risk of having exhausted 
the interest of his subject before he comes to what should 
really be the higher stages. Particularly, I think, is this 
the case with history, where it is by no means an uncommon 
thing to find a candidate who for three years has read 
textbook after textbook, but never got his teeth into any 
great work, who is already tired and stale, and yet would 
shrink with alarm if his tutor asked him to read a simple 


book in French, or to translate an easy Latin text. I have 
known a mathematician who told me that his education 
never began until he had taken two first-classes, and was 
set free from the tyranny of his subject. All this is evidence 
of grave educational defect, and the result of the process, 
the frequent occurrence of the uneducated specialist in 
public affairs, is a real danger in the public administration 
of the country’s life. 

I have heard men of science say that in a general 
committee they have found it hard to understand the 
thoughts and point of view of their non-scientific col- 
leagues: I have heard t still more frequently asserted by 
the laymen that the sdentists do not seem to have an 
idea outside their own subject, nor any understanding of 
the general effects of tleir proposals. All this is really a 
criticism of our educitional system which turns out 
specialists rather than nen of culture, specialists who are 
not very capable of appreciating needs and standpoints 
other than their own. There are doubtless several causes 
for this, but the man cause lies in the competition for 
open scholarships, ard the resultant screwing up of the 
standard in the differrt special subjects. The advanced 
courses approved by ‘he Board of Education were meant 
to be a defence agaist this danger, but have proved in 
practice very inadeuste. They are themselves too 
specialized, and after ill it is the scholarships which count. 

A more excellent vay has been suggested by certain 
Oxford colleges, whia ¢ffer scholarships in history, in a 
circular which has ben issued by their joint authority. 
They state that the object is to interfere as little as 
possible with school vork, and to elect on promise and 
not by bulk or variet of historical knowledge. A boy, 
they say, may as ell be elected for his essay or his 
general paper as for nowledge of an historical kind. He 
is judged by what hdoes, not by what he leaves out or 
does not know.“ Thimportance of a working knowledge 
of Latin and French emphasized, which it is the schools’ 
business to give. Sultantial works are recommended, the 
reading of which wilfurnish a boy’s mind, not only with 
material, but with aense of standard. The candidate is 
not expected to covethe whole or even the greater part 
of the ground of thourely historical papers. All this is 
most excellent doctae, and it is to be hoped that the 
practice of the colleg 1s on the same level as their theory. 
For if similar ideas a be worked out in reference to the 
other subjects, class and modern languages, mathe- 
matics and sciences, e only serious defect of the scholar- 
ship system will be moved. But so long as the schools 
believe, as so many them do at present, that the bulk 
of the essays and t general papers go into the waste 
paper basket, and not affect the ultimate award, so 
long a one-sided andamagingly narrow curriculum will 
be followed by the cer specialist. 

On the whole theystem works, and in addition the 
system of assessing e financial awards, though compli- 
cated, does mean tt the son of a poor man has full 
access to the univery course. It is indeed easier for the 
son of a working-mito proceed to college than for the 
sons of many middllass homes. Whether this is alto- 
gether good, who shisay ? In any case its full discussion 
is too long and too :hnical for a satisfactory treatment 
here. Suffice it to son the general issue that the scholar- 
ship system forms at unfitting crown to the secondary 
education of the cctry, and that it should always be 
remembered that tout it our standard in humane 
letters, and particrly in the study of the ancient 
civilizations, woulde in all probability irretrievably 
impaired. 


Messrs. B. T. BATRD, LTD., have issued a selected list of 
their books, dealingirticularly with historical aspects of 
architecture and witheir series of Everyday Things’ in 
England, in various riods, ancient Greece, the prehistoric 
world, &c. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 
XIII—GENERAL SCIENCE 


By S. V. Brown, M.A., Vice-Principal of the Liverpool Institute and Chairman of the Science Masters’ Association 


HE number of candidates taking General Science at 
School Certificate stage is very small: although actual 
figures are not given in the latest reports available, it is 
certain that the proportion is less than 20 per cent and 
probably even less than 10 per cent. If, however, the 
recommendations of the recent Panel of Investigators are 
adopted, the subject will become compulsory for all candi- 
dates offering science in Group 3 and, in consequence, the 
numbers will increase enormously. Such a proposal will 
undoubtedly bring about great changes not only in the 
scope and teaching of science up to School Certificate stage, 
but also in the advanced courses and even in the universities. 
It would perhaps be well first to consider exactly what the 
term general science means, and it will be seen that 
though theoretically it means to-day just what it always has 
meant, in practice it has come to represent something quite 
different. 

Science is, of course, a comparative new-comer to the cur- 
riculum ofa public or day school and only dates back roughly 
seventy years. And though it was introduced into both 
types of school at about the same time, its development has 
taken strikingly different lines in the two types of school 
mentioned. In the public schools, the struggle to introduce 
science into a curriculum dominated by a classical tradition 
was prolonged and severe. In the early days such science 
as there was consisted of optional lectures, not following 
any systematic or progressive course and with little or no 
experimental work. The Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Nine Public Schools (1863) completely changed the 
course of science teaching in such schools by recommending 
that all boys should, at any rate during part of their school 
life, learn some branch of natural science. And for a time, 
natural science, in the fullest sense of the term, was taught 
as a philosophy. 

A few years later, Oxford and Cambridge began to offer 
scholarships in natural science and at once a great change 
came over the situation, for were there not prizes to be 
gained and emoluments to be had ? The broad course gave 
way to the narrow specialized one, and the needs of the many 
were sacrificed to the interests of the few. The professional 
scientist developed the examination and, consequently, the 
curriculum and teaching along narrow and specialized lines. 

Thus was general science left to be the Cinderella, taken 
only by the weaker brethren or by the non-science specialists 
as a gentle relaxation between bouts of the classics. For 
the scientists, formal chemistry and physics became esta- 
blished along strictly academic lines. In the day schools, 
science, almost from the beginning, was divided up into the 
more or less specialized compartments of chemistry and 
physics: later, botany, biology, agricultural science, 
zoology, and geology were added. Each of these subjects is 
taught and examined as a separate subject, and it is quite 
exceptional to find a candidate offering more than two for 
examination. The majority of boys’ schools offer chemistry 
and physics, whilst it is common to find that girls’ offer one 
only, namely botany. 

But the practice of awarding credits in the School 
Certificate examination to enable a candidate to obtain 
a Matriculation certificate, caused a variation in this quite 
simple scheme. A candidate offering chemistry and physics 
had the opportunity to acquire two credits, but a weaker 
candidate might conceivably fail to get even one. But such 
a candidate might get one credit by taking the general 
science paper or one of its near relatives, say physics with 
chemistry. Here again then the general science paper was 
relegated to the weaker candidates. It does not, however, 
altogether follow from this that general science or ‘‘ physics 
with chemistry is a soft option.“ The writer knows 
many examples of whole forms of good candidates obtaining 


very poor results, whilst other forms containing very poor 
candidates have done exceedingly well. This has happened 
too frequently to be accidental. General science from an 
examination point of view is at present more accurately 
described as an unsatisfactory subject. 

General science, therefore, is not then the general funda- 
mental basis of all science work but a weak, watered-down 
hotch-potch from the particular sciences for the benefit of 
poorer intellects. 

The Investigators in their recent report say that it seems 
quite unsatisfactory that a candidate who passes in 
chemistry or botany or physics alone should be regarded as 
having satisfied the conditions for Group III. Schools are 
under a great temptation to concentrate unduly on a single 
one of these subjects and even, as in the case of physics, on 
two sub-sections of the subject. They suggest a solution 
“on bold lines, and give as their considered opinion that 
“a candidate should not pass in science unless both the 
physical and biological sciences are presented.“ They 
suggest that there shall be four papers only, one each in 
chemistry, physics, and biology, and one in elementary 
science which shall contain questions in the three main 
branches and shall be compulsory for all candidates. There 
are one or two further points which need not be discussed 
here. 

With the general principle that the biological sciences 
should be included, very few will disagree, but there are 
differences of opinion as to the best method of bringing 
this about. First comes the time factor. As has been 
stated, many schools now offer chemistry and physics at 
School Certificate stage, and with the time at their dis- 
posal, maintain that it is as much as they can do to get 
through the syllabus. It does not seem possible, or even 
reasonable, to expect more time to be devoted to science, 
assuming that the minimum of one-sixth laid down by the 
Prime Minister’s Committee is available. It is doubtful 
whether the advantage gained by the introduction of 
biology is worth while, if to do so means the elimination of 
such valuable subjects as art, handicraft, music, or physical 
training. Hence, if no more time is available and biology is 
to be introduced, the inevitable consequence is the reduction 
in scope and quantity of the chemisty and physics required 
for the main subject. This in turn affects the scope and 
content of the chemistry and physics at the Higher Certifi- 
cate stage and again at the University Scholarship stage. 
It is the opinion of the writer that not only can this be done, 
but that it ought to be done. Too long have the require- 
ments in chemistry and physics for scholarships, higher 
certificates, and even school certificates been controlled 
for the benefit of future science specialists whilst the needs 
of the great majority of pupils who become—or at least we 
hope they will become—decent citizens, are ignored. 

Assuming a four year course of thirty-six periods per 
week (i.e. 144 ‘‘ year-periods’’), the minimum allowance 
for science should be one-sixth, that is, twenty-four year- 
periods. In some schools it amounts to as much as thirty- 
six year-periods. A general science course might be done 
on eighteen year-periods, and therefore with a twenty-four 
year-period allowance, one additional main subject could be 
added. A second main subject could be included by taking 
thirty year-periods, and if a school is fortunate enough to 
have thirty-six year-periods, then chemistry, physics, and 
biology could be taken as full subjects, in which case the 
Investigators suggest that the need for the general science 
paper would disappear. Here it might be noted for the 
benefit of those with one eye on the credits, three would 
be the maximum obtainable, either by taking three main 
subjects or by taking two main subjects and the general 


paper. 
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The next difficulty is the content of the syllabus. It is 
not sufficient to parcel out portions of chemistry, physics, 
and biology : this method has been tried and found wanting. 
The ideal syllabus would contain all three branches, so 
closely interwoven as to be almost indistinguishable, but 
it is an ideal we are not yet in a position to realize though it 
is one which ought not to be forgotten. In any case the 
syllabus is not the main thing ; it is the interpretation which 
matters, and it is essential that the fullest degree of freedom 
should be granted to the teacher; moreover, it is by no 
means desirable that all boys in all schools in all localities 
should be taught the same general elementary science. 
What is essential is that certain general principles should be 
agreed upon as the fundamental basis of elementary science 
and that the teacher should then have perfect liberty to 
amplify, illustrate, and develop those principles in ways 
which he thinks most suitable for his particular school or for 
his particular pupils. The Science Masters’ Association has 
drawn up such a list of fundamental principles, and in its 
report—which is well worth the consideration of all teachers 
of science—state that general science should aim at a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of science as 
exemplified in the biological, chemical, and physical environ- 
ment, together with an understanding of the scientific 
attitude and the scientific method. The course should 
lead to definite end points and not be an unorganized 
collection of interesting facts. Further, the test should be 
a simple one on the fundamental principles and their 
applications; the questions should be easy and straight- 
forward and capable of being answered briefly; they 
should involve a knowledge of the interdependence of the 
various sciences; and only the simplest mathematics 
should be required.”’ 

The writer makes no apology for reproducing the funda- 
mental principles, for they comprise the very justification 
for a course of compulsory general science. 


. Biology deals with living things. 

Living matter differs from non-living matter. 

The law of conservation of matter holds for living 

matter. 

. Living matter has the property of irritability. 

Living matter is built up of units (cells). 

Living matter grows and reproduces. 

. Living organisms are adapted to the media and con- 

ditions in which they live. 

Ability to live and flourish in a given situation 
depends on the nature and composition of the 
medium. 

g. Living organisms go through a life cycle. 

10. Chemistry deals with the interaction of substances 
found in the surface of the earth and the earth’s 
atmosphere, and derivations from these. 

11. Matter is neither created nor destroyed. 

12. Matter has varying degrees of complexity. 

13. Energy changes are involved in all reactions. 

14. Chemical compounds have a definite and constant 
composition and have characteristic properties. 

15. For each element there are one or more definite 
combining weights, and chemical compounds are 
formed by the combination of the elements in 
simple multiples of these combining weights. 

16. There is a simple relation between the volumes of 
gases combining together and the volume of the 
product, if gaseous (the volumes being measured 
under the same conditions). 

17. Substances consist of atoms and molecules in motion, 
which differs according to the state (solid, liquid, or 

as). 

18. Al R exists in one of three forms, solid, liquid, 
and gas, which by the application of heat and 
pressure can be changed from one to the other. 

19. Substances expand on heating. 

20. Heat is transmitted by conduction, convection, and 

radiation. 
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21. Light travels in straight lines and can be reflected and 
refracted. 

22. Intensity of light and sound depends upon distance 
from source. 

23. The upthrust on a body totally or partially immersed 
in a fluid is equal to the weight of the fluid dis- 
placed. 

24. Electricity is generated as the result of the relative 
motion of a conductor and a magnetic field. 

25. The passage of electricity through substances may 
generate energy in the form of heat, light, and 
X-rays, or produce chemical change. 

26. Every particle seems to attract every other particle 
and to possess inertia. 

27. Force tends to change motion. 

28. Energy can neither be created nor destroyed, but 
may be converted into different forms. 

29. Time is measurable by happenings which occur at 
regular intervals. 


A more detailed syllabus based on these fundamentals 
follows but the report says that it is not intended to cover 
all the possible topics, and that the selection and organization 
of the content of actual courses must in a large measure be 
conditioned by actual environment and interests of the 
children. 

The next point to consider is the problem of examining 
on such a syllabus. Clearly the examination should follow 
the general principles adopted in the syllabus by attempting 
to avoid the division of the paper into separate sections 
containing questions in chemistry, physics, and biology. 
There are two methods by which this difficulty may be 
overcome: one is that part of the paper, carrying one-third 
of the marks, should consist of a large number of questions 
capable of being answered in a very brief manner. This 
portion of the paper would be on lines similar to Section A 
of the chemistry paper as set by the Northern Universities 
Joint Board in its School Certificate examination. Any 
one with experience of these papers will agree that with this 
type of question not only is it possible to test a candidate’s 
knowledge over a large range of facts, but that it is also 
possible to test his ability to apply his knowledge to speci- 
fic problems. The answer sheet is prepared for the candidate 
and time is saved thereby; moreover, it is easier for the 
examiner to indicate more precisely exactly what he expects 
the candidate to know, and if the latter possesses the requisite 
knowledge it is more probable that it will be forthcoming 
than under the essay type of answer. In this kind of paper 
also, valuable results can be obtained by the insertion of 
diagrams with requests for explanation, criticism, or altera- 
tion. And finally, standardization of marking is ensured. 

There is ample scope for variety as may be seen from the 
following selection of questions : 


1. Give the name of the substance described in each of 
the following sentences: 

(a) A white, powdery sodium compound giving water 
and carbon dioxide when heated. 

(b) A green colouring matter found in leaves. 

(c) A black crystalline solid which, when heated, 
sublimes and forms a purple vapour. 

(d) A colourless gas, inflammable and without taste or 
smell. 


2. Commencing with the seed (of a wallflower), write down 
the different stages and processes of development, 
as set out below, in the correct order Pollen, root, 
cotyledons, fruit, flowers, leaves, fertilization, stem, 
germination. 


3. Correct or complete the following statements: 


(a) The gram equivalent of an element is the weight of 
hydrogen which one gram of the element will 
liberate, combine with, or replace. 

(b) A thermometer is a measurer of heat. 

(c) Green plants take in carbon dioxide and give out 
oxygen. 
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4. Mark with X the reason you think best for each of the 
following statements: 
(2) The housefly is dangerous because 
(1) It is an insect, 
(2) It leaves germs on food, 
(3) It multiplies rapidly, 
(4) It has four stages in its life history. 


5. Fill in the missing words in the following sentences : 


(a) When a body floats it displaces its own of 
liquid. 
(b) A buttercup has petals, sepals, and 
` stamens. 


(c) Temporary hardness in water is due to the presence 
in solution of 


6. Give the scientific names for the following : Quicklime, 
chalk, caterpillar, sweetbread, sal ammoniac. 


There are, of course, other types of questions, including 
some based on the use of prepared diagrams, but the above 
will illustrate the possibility of practically unlimited 
variations inside each question, and at the same time it is 
felt that general science is the theme of the paper. 

But important though a knowledge of facts may be, the 
ability of a candidate to express himself is also of the ut- 
most importance and to test this the essay type of question 
is inevitable. Such questions, however, should as far as 
possible overlap the three arbitary divisions into which the 
subject has been divided. It is true that questions such as 
these are somewhat limited in number, but they are surely 
not more limited than questions in chemistry at School 
Certificate stage appear at present to be! 

In the early days of science teaching and the examination 
thereof, it was probably essential to hold examinations in 
practical work to ensure that sufficient attention was paid 
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to this important aspect of the work. The need for this has 
now disappeared : every science teacher worth the name 
makes experimental work the basis of his course and, in 
addition, the Board of Education maintains a vigilant 
watch over the time-table : governing bodies, too, are now 
convinced—sometimes too much so—of the vital necessity 
for adequate and well equipped laboratories. Further, the 
difficulties of conducting a practical examination on 
satisfactory lines are considerable; the examiner ought to 
be present; economic factors concerned with the supply 
of a large number of sets of anything more than the simplest 
apparatus have to be considered and, moreover, it is 
extremely difficult to guarantee similarity of conditions to 
all candidates. When it is considered that ample oppor- 
tunity to test practical work can be provided in the ordinary 
written test, there seems to be every reason for dispensing 
with practical examinations at this stage. 

Thus general science, at present largely the refuge of the 
despised and rejected, promises in the near future to become 
the basic study of boys and girls up to the age of 16. 
If its only effect is to reduce the present never-ending 
tendency towards further and further specialization, it will 
more than justify itself. It is instructive to compare a 
higher certificate chemistry paper of to-day with a Cam- 
bridge tripos paper of less than twenty years ago, for it is 
then realized how the burden has increased; and the 
raising of the standard in the higher certificate affects not 
only the advanced course but the whole of the curriculum 
throughout the school. To devise a satisfactory course 
of general science is not easy—at all costs one must avoid 
making it a collection of snippets of popular science— 
and it must emphasize that common element between all 
branches of science which relates them to each other and 
which bears upon the understanding of life.“ 


Topics and Events 


CERTIFICATES OF PROFICIENCY IN MODERN LANGUAGES.— 
The Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate will hold an 
examination in July, 1936, for Certificates of Proficiency in 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. A single language may be 
offered, and the syllabus will cover a general modern study of 
the country—geography, recent history, institutions and civi- 
lization. There will also be a few literature tests with, as an 
alternative, a short commercial syllabus. Emphasis will be 
laid on the oral test and on the attainment of a good linguistic 
standard in the written language. The syllabus will be approxi- 
mately equal in content to a principal subject for the Higher 
School Certificate and will make use of the same composition and 
translation papers. The certificate is likely to be of interest to 
pupils who remain at school for the whole or part of an advanced 
course but who are not candidates for the Higher School Certifi- 
cate ; it is also intended for other persons, without restriction 
of age, who desire some definite aim and background in their 
study of a country and its language at the present day. In the 
same year an alternative commercial syllabus will be introduced 
for the Certificate of Proficiency in English for foreign students. 

* * * 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS WITHIN THE EMPIRE. — During the 
year 1934, 101 exchanges have been made between teachers in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the self-governing 
Dominions, an increase of forty on the numbers for last year. 
The overseas teachers are working in schools as far apart as 
Aberdeen in Scotland and Gosport in Hampshire. All arrange- 
ments for these exchanges have been made by the League of the 
Empire, the agency recognized by the Board of Education, 
the Scottish Office and the Overseas Education Departments for 
this purpose. Applications for exchange in 1935 are now being 
received. Any teacher in a secondary school who, in order to 
gain wider experience, desires to spend a year overseas is invited 
to write for full particulars to the Secretary, League of the 
Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1. 

* 


* * 


THE Posr OFFICE AND SCHOOL PosTERS.— The formation of a 
Public Relations Department in the Post Office has been followed 
by some interesting developments in publicity similar to those 


sponsored by the late Empire Marketing Board. The most 
recent of these is the issue to schools of a set of four historical 
posters each measuring about 20 in. by 24 in., each illustrating 
stages in the development of the mail services. The incidents 
chosen represent the arrival of the King’s mail at a castle on 
the Scottish border, the loading of the Falmouth packets which 
carried mails overseas until steam ousted sail, a modern liner in 
dock taking in mail from Post Office motor-vans, and lastly a 
big air liner about to leave Croydon with mail for overseas. 
Taken altogether, these posters represent a useful departure 
in humanizing the contacts between public services and the 
schools. Clearly, they only illustrate a few widely separated 
episodes in the history of the Post Office, and even so, perhaps 
the choice might have been more representative. The colours 
are a trifle sombre, though it must be conceded that the danger 
of garishness is thus avoided. Undoubtedly these posters will 
be attractive to school children, and we shall be interested to see 
whether they will be followed by a further selection that will 
illustrate the history of the Post Office during the age of its 
greatest development, that age which now seems to be receding 
so rapidly—the nineteenth century. 
* * 


Luton MopERN School. — It was decided at the annual 
meeting of the Old Dunstablians Club on Saturday, to establish 
a Memorial Fund, in honour of the late Mr. L. C. R. Thring, the 
first headmaster of Dunstable School. The fund will be open to 
Old Dunstablians, friends of the School, and friends of the 
Thring family. The Memorial is to take the practical form of 
the modernization of the School swimming baths. It was recalled 
that Mr. Thring made the first move towards the installation 
of the baths. The improvements will include a filtration plant, 
and there will be a tablet dedicating the work of Mr. Thring. 

* * * 


A JOURNAL OF BioLOGVY FOR TEACHERS.—The Educational 
Advisory Board of the British Social Hygiene Council proposes 
to publish a journal for teachers and others interested in the 
teaching of biology. The new journal will appear once a term 
and will be on sale at 1s. 1d. per copy, post free. It will be 
published at the offices of the Council in Carteret House, Carteret 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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Latin as an Indispensable Factor in a Liberal Education“ 
By Miss D. E. DE ZOUCHE, M.A., Wolverhampton High School 


T Oxford English Dictionary defines the term 

“ liberal ” in its present-day application to education, 
culture and the like, as directed to general enlargement 
and refinement; not narrowly restricted to the require- 
ments of technical or professional training.“ Without claim- 
ing that for every person without exception a training in Latin 
is requisite if he or she is to attain to a liberal education, 
I shall maintain that generally speaking the study of Latin 
is an indispensable factor, that is, that it achieves results 
which are essential and that it achieves them with a success 
which we have learned to achieve, within our curriculum, 
in no other way. 

No one seeking analysis of the classical training and its 
effects need look further than the Report, issued in 1921, 
of the Prime Minister’s Committee on the Classics in 
Education, of which the President was a member, and I 
take from that Report (pages 7-8) the greater part of the 
next three paragraphs. 

A person who has enjoyed that training has, first, 


obtained access to literature in both prose and poetry, 


which, in the judgment of many, is absolutely the noblest 
in the world; but, if that claim be not admitted, is at 
least unique, inimitable and irreplaceable. We have here 
a spiritual value which cannot be exactly reckoned, but 
which certainly, to some of those who have experience of 
it, ranks among the most treasured possessions of their 
lives.“ 


Secondly, he has found the advantage of studying two 
great civilizations which have profoundly influenced the 
world, and 


in one of which, the Roman, that of our own country 
is deeply rooted. Its fundamental problems were, many 
of them, the same as our own. The differences are as 
illuminating as the likenesses. There were great merits 
and beauties which we do not possess. There were wrong 
things taken for granted which were not all the same as 
are taken for granted now. Thus the student acquires, 
by comparison and contrast, a certain understanding of 
principles and power of judgment in fundamentals which 
is harder to get than information and quite as indispen- 
sable, and in a compass more easily within his grasp than 
is the huge and complicated civilization which now 
surrounds him.“ 

Thirdly : 

“he has attained this access to beauty and this power of 
understanding by means of a peculiar course of training 
which requires the exercise of many different powers of 
the mind and forms a remarkable combination of memory- 
training, imagination and scientific method. He has 
probably gained a far better understanding than modern 
language study gives of the formation of words and sen- 
tences and of the logical and psychological principles 
underlying language in its relation to thought; and has 
formed that invaluable habit of thinking out the real 
meaning of words and phrases which is the first problem 
of Latin composition.. . . Latin seems to be of special 
value in training the reasoning powers, since its sentence 
construction, while elaborate and exact, is strictly logical 
in principle.“ 

This is to speak of the fully-trained classical scholar. 
These observations would be useless here and now unless 
they had reference to the girls and boys in our schools, 
whose feet are guided in the way of a liberal education 
over a period of seven years, or it may be six or even only 
five, and unless, as I made them, I had in mind the con- 
ditions of our work, its aims and limitations, the familiar 
compromise between the ideal and the practicable. In 


— — —— — 


„ Paper read at the Sixtieth Annual Conference of the Association of Head 
Mistresses, June, 1034. 


every school subject we cnvisage a course complete in 
itself and yet in organic connexion with the larger whole. 
In varying metaphors it is a foundation, a key, an invi- 
tation. In a school course in Latin I believe—I know— 
it to be possible to give such a reflection of the ideal as 
is appropriate to school conditions, diminished in size, 
yet maintaining its quality. It will 


leave the pupil with some power in the analysis of thoü ght, 
some literary command of language, some contact with 
the ideas of a great and important alien race, some know- 
ledge of the background of our civilization, and, by its 
references to the ancient life round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, some feeling for the geographical factors 
in history. All these are important elements in education, 
and it may be doubted whether they can be imparted to 
the majority of pupils in any other way so thoroughly, 
so easily, and so quickly, as by a classical course.“ 

I desire to cut short much of the argument about the 
study of Latin as the finest mental training preliminary 
to specialized work in non-classical subjects, and not even 
to use the term ‘‘ mental gymnastic.” To its value, as 
the Report records, experts in science, geography and 
mathematics have given as emphatic testimony as experts 
in history, modern foreign languages and English, and I 
omit the arguments in the interests of brevity only. In 
the province of law indeed, Mr. A. P. Herbert, in the 
pages of Punch, recently dealt a shrewd knock against 
such as argue that Latin is useless because dead, or such 
indeed as argue that it is dead at all: 


Any knowing business man who mocks the study of 
the dead languages has only to sit in our Courts for a 
year or two to learn how very far from dead the Latin 
language is; and if he still regards its use as the elegant 
foible of a number of old fogies, I hope that he will try to 
translate into a few brief business-like words such common 
phrases as a priori, de jure, ultra vires, ex parte, status quo, 
and many others. In the legal profession, above all others, 
the Latin tongue is a living force, a priceless aid to pre- 
cision of thought, to verbal economy and practical 
efficiency.“ 

Brevi praecidam. But may I say a little of the service 
done by the study of Latin to the study of English as a 
corrective of faults inherent in the loose co-ordinate style 
permitted in English, as an instrument of precision in the 
use of English words, as a source of fresh interest and rich- 
ness, in even the riches of English, if a Latin vocabulary 
constantly recalls the first meanings of words? f A little 
more Latinity current might prevent the currency of 


such terms as greatly minimize,” definitely vague,” 
and very approximate (intended to mean just the 
opposite), and the invention of Americanisms like 


realtor, f to say nothing of the use, 
“re” as though it 


‘“ mortician f and 
to me indescribably distasteful, of re 
really meant about,” concerning,“ or existed in any 
language as a preposition governing any case whatever. 
Truth, too, would be served if better Latin were to put 
an end to speech-day declarations that education is a 
drawing out, the word derived from educo—a suggestion 
no more false in quantity than it is incorrect in history 
and fact and unfairly discreditable to the good sense of 
the Romans. Edücere has reference to physical birth 
and nurture; where the work of educere ends that of 
educare begins. 

Not the words only, but the style and content of much 
of our literature derive by one line from a Roman origin 
or may be related to it. Paradise Lost bears ineradicably 
the stamp of Milton’s Latinity ; and so does his prose, 


97 


. Piles a of the Prime Ministe T's Committee on Classics i in E ducation (page 16). 
tE. ‘preliminary,’ ‘‘ impediment,” extravagant,“ * vacillation." 
t T hese ure respectively au undertaker and a dealer in real estate. 
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not always for good. Last year, Miss Clarke read to the 
Conference a passage of Miltonic prose, a page and a half 
long, with only one full-stop. Re- reading it afterwards I 
must admit that J had in mind that Milton wrote like that 
not because of, but in spite of his knowledge of the best 
Latin, in which rhythm and balance are not divorced from 
brevity any more than from ample rhetoric, and “ the 
choice phrase, the round and clear composition of the 
sentence, the sweet falling of the clauses, delight the ear 
and may influence the hearer. 

There is another aspect of the study of Latin which I 
would commend. In small compass it can help to under- 
standing both of the first principles and still more of the 
development of articulate speech. There is first the aim 
of primeval man to utter words which by their form should 
indicate things and acts and the relations between those 
things and acts.* And from the simplest expression of 
simplest things language (which has been called the most 
complex and subtle expression and self-delineation of the 
human mind that exists), comes, too, to express thoughts 
that take shape and issue in spoken words which clothe the 
loftiest imaginings, ideals and accomplishments. The 
process was long and difficult. For the uneducated how 
difficult it is either to define thoughts or to express them 
in words! Recall such characters as H. G. Wells’ Kippses, 
who had never learned to be articulate, and made their 
long and fumbling way to mutual understanding at last 
after a deal of misunderstanding and woe. And in the 
process, as a word is used, discarded, used again, and 
shifts or steadies in meaning, in the full study of its conno- 
tation how much is revealed of thought and history. For 
example, the word charity. If you examine the first and 
then the extended use of the Latin original, and compare 
with these both the narrower use of our own word and the 
deep significance with which Christian thought has by 
stages endowed it, what an amount of thought, what a 
degree of moral growth is revealed. 

Well, Latin is a noble and ennobling language. It was 
developed, as Warde Fowler says, under the stimulus of 
particularly noble and successful experience. Racial 
character and racial experience no less than environment 
and habit of life mark any speech, ancient or modern, 
and Latin is the speech of a race whose character and history 
called for precision of thought, logical arrangement and 
clarity of statement. Its vocabulary is marked by a wealth 
of words expressive of lofty thought and achievement. 
Trace the meaning of disciplina, pietas, gravitas, continentia, 
res publica, virtus, f and you get knowledge of thoughts 
worth thinking and of a people as well as of a language worth 
knowing. As Sir Richard Livingstone has said, the gift 
of ‘‘ throwing a close-packed thought into a few words 
is indeed the peculiar property of Latin and has made it 
the great language for inscriptions. No other literature can 
show language cut in such high relief, and to be ignorant 
of Latin is not to know what the human mind can achieve 
in expression.“ And you cannot teach it or learn it even 
to Upper Fifth standard without teaching or learning 
also humanity and life. 

I would say next that it is an end in itself and an integral 
part of a liberal education to read in Latin one or more of 
the great writers of Time. Suos cuique; for me Virgil 
and Tacitus stand first, Virgil above all 

Poet and King of poets, light and star, 
The Golden Branch that shines where shadows are, 
Singer most sweet, master of stately story. 


In his writings are history, tradition and romance, 
religion and philosophy, patriotism and universal humanity, 
the sense of imperial destiny and close observant sympathy 
with the humblest human being and with nature—this and 
how much else told in stately and unmatchable verse. 

Let me apply, if it is needful, what Carlvle said to an 

* For example, at a very early stage of a Latin course case-endings and verb- 
endings make clear the relation between (sav) man, lion, wife, kill. 


t Virtus, manliness, *' originally activity and courage, with ripening civilization 
took on a broader and more cthical meaning.” (WARDE FOWLER.) 


acquaintance to whom Petrarch appeared an overrated 
author: Sir, that you cannot appreciate Petrarch is 
not, as you seem to think, a fact about Petrarch, but a 
fact about yourself and, let me add, a very lamentable one. 

Not without reason have the poems served as a school 
textbook since the time of their first edition. It is to take a 
great responsibility if you remove from children the oppor- 
tunity of this appreciation and delight. 

Delight is the word I have used. Studies,“ said 
Bacon, serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability.“ 
I have not known a class fail of enjoyment and of appre- 
ciation in some measure of the poet's riches, in the books, 
or the single book of Virgil which is often the end as it is 
the crown of their school reading. They have found it 
hard, maybe; but the sweat of their labours was not 
salt unto them, and they took delight in the dust of their 
endeavours.” There is, I think, much and needless 
exaggeration of the first difficulties as a bar to enjoyment 
in progress. The scanning of the verse may be difficult 
at first. But when the stage is reached (which every 
teacher knows) when there fall from their eyes as it has 
been scales and your class see how the thing goes—it is 
with interest and pleasure which I have seen a score of 
times. 

What opportunities the poet offers for education in all 
humanity! His subject is Rome, and the Aeneid in 
particular is the epic of the Roman Empire. In Virgil’s 
belief the Empire that he knew was founded, developed 
and established in fulfilment of a destiny that was fore- 
ordained and divine. It may be difficult for your class, 
even by the use of imagination, to realize this belief, when 
for centuries the Roman Empire has been shattered and 
has ceased to exist. But you can ask them to compare it 
with two other beliefs. We are familiar with the idea that 
we owe to the Jewish nation, of a Kingdom that shall have 
one ruler, one law, one faith, in which war shall be no 
more, righteousness and justice, brotherhood and peace 
shall flourish, all nations shall be one. This, as that belief 
teaches us, is the purpose of God. Again, most people 
think of the League of Nations as something definitely 
righteous in its purpose, and in accordance with the will 
of God. They look to it as the great hope of the world 
to-day, as the means for spreading more widely peace and 
justice and brotherhood; unity again is the keynote. 
Now—in a very different way, it is true, but still, really 
—the empire of Alexander the Great first, and then the 
Roman Empire, had done these things to a very great 
extent. The work of the Emperor Augustus had brought 
peace and unity over a great part of the world. In Italy, 
and in other lands too, after years of war and misery it 
had been possible in Virgil’s time for the farmer to beat 
his sword into a ploughshare and his spear into a pruning- 
hook, and to sit safely under his vine and fig-tree; and 
the Emperor did judge between many peoples and reprove 
strong nations afar off. This is to speak strongly, and 
not without some exaggeration ; but still, it is not, really, 
surprising that for Virgil patriotism and religion join 
together as he relates the epic of his nation. 

And these old heathens (as we call them) were, many of 
them—Virgil certainly—men of religious mind, kindly, 
compassionate, humane in their attitude towards their 
fellow-men, ready with obedience and reverence for a 
greater Power. When St. Paul spoke in Athens (not such a 
great while after Virgil’s day) he said that God had made 
men in such a way that everywhere in all nations they seek 
God, if by any way they may feel after him and find him. 
It is a true religious feeling to which Virgil gives expression 
in the only form familiar to his age; and his conviction 
is sincere that Heaven itself has guided the fortunes of 
Rome and Rome’s Empire, and that the destiny of Rome 
is divinely appointed. 

Moreover, the national ideal was a high one. The 
patriot had good cause for pride. Roman character and 
Roman rule, as is revealed to Aeneas, are to govern the 
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nations, to subdue the proud, if need be, with war, but to 
show mercy to the conquered, and lay upon them the way 
of peace. And most honoured in the after-life, in the regions 
of the Blessed which Aeneas visits, are ‘‘ those that have 
made life fairer, and by their good deeds have made men to 
remember them.“ 

If you have tried in some such way as this to relate 
Virgil’s epic to present-day things, you may get conclu- 
sions drawn that disconcert you, as when a girl observed 
that there seems to be much more to be said for Musso- 
lini than I had thought.’’ But at least it is clear that the 
poem is alive, not dead. 

I have tried in these remarks to keep Greek at bay, 
and to leave aside any reference to methods of teaching 
Latin. I scarcely know whether to pick up certain gauntlets 
before they are thrown (by those who lay on for Tusculum), 
but with two I may perhaps deal very briefly. First, 
translations. If we admit the high quality of the content 
of much Latin literature, cannot the majority enjoy its 
benefits, through the labours of the few, in English? I 
can only say that I think quite half is lost; far more of 
Latin, in my view, than of Greek. The Bible stands for us, 
in the miracle of the forty-seven ” as the unique example 
of a translation that betters the original. Dante gives us 
much in English, but Italian scholars know that much is 
lost. Virgil, Tacitus, Horace above all, are only to be 
really known on their own terms.* 

Secondly, is Latin worth while for all? There are some, 
I am sure, for whom it is too difficult and whose time spent 
otherwise will give them benefits better absorbed and 
interests more durable. An example was the student of a 
modern university about whom his professor told me that 
the Town Mouse and the Country Mouse appeared in his 
composition as urbs mus and rus mus, with the sentence 
urbs mus rum mum visitavit. But a discursion on howlers 
would carry me beyond my time. 

* And they should be read aloud, with attention to the sonorous quality of 


Latin, of which it is pre-eminently untrue that you should take care of the sense 
and the sounds will take care of themselves. 


When the President handed me this subject she said 
that Latin stood in need of defence against attacks wide- 
spread and menacing. Yet the four great Reports of 
twelve or fifteen years ago were remarkable for their 
unanimity, their courteous consideration of the claims of 
others, their frank recognition that not every pupil is so 
constituted as to benefit from study of the particular 
subject in question beyond an earlier stage. To the value 
of the classics, as I said at the outset, experts in every 
branch of learning paid tribute. Whence then this wrath ? 
Is the typical Englishman saying (even at the Board of 
Education), It is a fine day; let us go out and kill 
something? 

The case for Latin“ as an indispensable factor in a 
liberal education is cumulative. ‘‘ Very few, probably, 
doubt the excellence and value of its best literature and 
thought, but they ask whether the labour of disinterring 
them is worth while. In the computation you must deal 
with imponderables, of which no single one may turn the 
scale, and yet all together may well do so.” It is difficult 
for many, yet for most not too difficult for profit. Without 
it we cannot have a scientific knowledge of much in our 
own and other modern tongues, and in the learning of 
these it is of real help. It is an admirable schoolmaster 
in the study of human thought expressed in great language ; 
it gives a discipline of thought and word absolutely necessary 
in education, and not to be got so completely and satis- 
factorily in any other way.” In these very processes which, 
though so valuable, are yet subsidiary, it gives at a quite 
early stage the occasion for scholarly work, appreciation 
and the true sense and exercise of scholarship and kinship 
with scholars. And it leads direct to intimacy with poets 
and masters of prose writing, whose study serves for 
delight, for ornament and for ability, from the knowledge 
of whom the possessor can bring forth from his treasury 
things that are old indeed, yet vital and ever new. 


* I have applied to Latin some sentences of Sir Richard Livingstone about 
the Classics. 


Palaeography in the Sixth Form 
By S. F. Woo.tey, B.A. (Lond.), History Master, Burnage High School, Manchester 


OURCE books of history have become a sine qua non 
of all modern history teaching on account of the 
colour, vividness and reality they give to a period, but 
the view that these sources should be studied in their 
original, or at least, in facsimiles of the original, has never 
seriously been suggested or approved. Yet no one who 
has experienced the thrill of burrowing steadily through 
the scribal difficulties of an old Latin charter will deny 
the appeal which such a study can have. 

It is just these difficulties—sometimes insuperable— 
which possibly have deterred even the most audacious 
teacher from attempting to inflict the reading of old 
charters and miscellaneous documents upon his pupils. 
But it can be done, and can be made extremely attractive, 
providing a supplementary aid to the understanding of 
medieval history and, what is equally important, medieval 
Latin. 

So exceptional is England in the extent and continuity 
of her historical documents, that it seems a pity they 
should be neglected in the schools. The universities, of 
course, provide instruction in medieval documentary 
history, and London University has an M.A. course dealing 
partly with palaeography and diplomatic. This, however, 
is not doing full justice to the veritable mine of manuscript 
records in this country, and imparts a knowledge of them 
to the comparatively few. To begin, therefore, in the top 
form of the school with a little elementary palaeography 
would help to implant that spirit of historical research so 
essential if the subject is to progress. 


What to study. A differentiation must be made at the 
outset between several clearly-marked styles of writing. 
First, there is the style conveniently termed bookhand, 
the calligraphic writing used for permanent records as 
exemplified in chronicles, liturgies, and literary works. 
Then there is the writing of the legal scribes, embodied in 
court rolls, charters, writs, and other legal instruments, 
and known generally as courthand. As would be expected, 
courthand has not the same easy legibility as bookhand, 
but it is infinitely superior to the third style of writing, 
the cursive, which was used for accounts, letters, diaries, 
and so on. 

The employment of secular scribes in the transcription 
of books was by no means infrequent in the Middle Ages ; 
at the same time, the finest examples of bookhand are 
found in monastic writings. A beginning, therefore, might 
be made with the examination of some of these monastic 
writings. The monks were the scribes, par excellence, in 
the middle ages, and since they had the leisure, exercised 
the greatest of care in the formation of each letter, and 
performed the work to the glory of God,” their writings 
are decidedly the easiest to read. 

The monks copied many of the classics, but they were 
occupied for the most part with the compilation of litur- 
gical books of which there were three principal kinds, 
missals, breviaries, and books of hours. In dealing with 
these, it will be noticed that the manuscript books have 
no title page. This is the rule with all books before the 
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A COMPLETE COURSE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY 


STAGE l. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Part l. (Ages II-I3.) 2s. [Ready in the spring. 
STAGE tl. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Part Il. (Ages 13-15.) 2s. 6d. 
A popular course for Middle Forms. 
This is a book based on sound lines. Ie contains a great variety of useful and original exercises that aim at training observation 
and judgment. — The Journal of Education. 
STAGE lll. A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. 4s. [Fifth Printing. 
Widely used in School Certificate Forms. 


“ An excellent collection of examples for practice in vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis. — The journal of Education. 


For Middie Forms For Upper Middle Forms and School 
Certificate Work | 


GOD TORY A CONCISE HISTORY 
OF BRITAIN TO 1934 


By E. H. DANCE 5s. 
In two Parts. 3s. each. By R. M. RAYNER 

Part l. To 1603. Part Il. Since 1603. , To 1603, 3s. ; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. ; 

In three Sections, under the titie of Longmans’ 1603-1783, 2s. 6d. ; 1714-1934, 3s. ; 

New Age Histories. Book |. To 1485. 1783-1934, 2s. 6d. ; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 

Book li. 1485-1714. Book lil. Since 1714. 2s. 3d. each. Complete in One Volume, 6s. 6d. 

A very successful course for Middle Forms, of which over % Excellent series for School Certificate purposes. 
15,000 copies have been printed in the last two years. he Times Educational Supplement. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF EUROPE A.D. 300-A.D. 1500 
By R. J. MITCHELL 
3s. 
IN TWO PARTS. 2s. each 


‘* Based on a scholarly knowledge of medieval conditions, and telling its story mainly by means of life sketches of simple people. 
—Times Educational Supplement. 


For Middle Forms and Schooi Certificate 


A CONCISE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 


By A. WALKER and G. P. McNICOL 
Without Answers, 248 pages. With Answers, 282 pages. 2s. 6d. each 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for pupils from the age of I! years in Secondary, Central, and Advanced Division Schools. 
Afcer a revision of the Four Rules and Compound Quantities, the usual work up to Matriculation standard is considered. 


„A workmanlike book quite up to the Matriculation standard, which contains all that is required for examination purposes and 
for a good working knowledge of the subject." —Scottish Educational Journal. 


An Introductory Course 
A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL | 
By JAMES HUNTER 
part l. Is. 9d. Partili. Is. 9d. Parts I and Il, in one Volume. 3s. 3d. Part Ill. Ready early in 1935, 


it may be said at once that the material provided is adequate. The book is full of excellent experiments, carefully 
graded and well illustrated with interesting diagrams ... an extremely useful textbook. Education. 


For Middle Forms 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By J. M. HARRISON 


Introductory Course. 2s. 6d. 
** Attractive course . . . a textbook which can be recommended without reservation.“ —A. M. A. 
. this excellent book . . . the clever way in which references are made to the applications of chemistry in everyday life. 


Even the most experienced teachers will find much that is new and stimulating in this very fresh and original presentation of 
progressive school chemistry.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE. [Ready in the spring. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E. C. 4 
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invention of the printing press. If there is any title, it 
will be found in a rubric on the last page, with the date 
and the name of the scribe who was engaged on the 
transcription. 

Of the secular writings Domesday Book is the greatest 
and amongst the earliest of records, and, fortunately, it is 
very legibly written. The Norman scribes of the twelfth 
century wrote a good bold, round hand, each letter easily 
discernible, and Domesday Book is undoubtedly a tribute 
to the scrivener’s art. Norman charters of this period 
likewise possess a clarity of style. Then there are the 
Pipe Rolls, Patent and Close Rolls, Assize Rolls, numerous 
inquisitions of knights’ fees, Hundred Rolls, manorial 
records, and so on. A brief classified account of the 
varieties of medieval records, their uses and importance, 
would be fully justified when the pupils came to examine 
actual facsimiles of the records. Such a simplified account 
of public and private records will be found, inter alia in 
Books in Manuscript by F. Madan. 

Twelfth and thirteenth century manuscripts are generally 
easily legible; after that the writing deteriorates until, in 
the fifteenth century, the work of the lay scribes is so 
bad as to be in some cases indecipherable. At all events, 
fifteenth-century manuscripts require the expert who has 
spent a long period of study in palaeography and has a 
very detailed knowledge of history. 

One point of interest which will arise from the study of 
manuscript books will be that many more or less technical 
terms, used quite casually to-day, will come to have an 
additional connotation by the degree of historical allusion 
that will become attached to them. Such a word as codex, 
associated in the minds of most people with the recently 
acquired Codex Sinaiticus, will acquire a new significance 
when it is learned how this particular form of “ book in 
manuscript ” composed of separate leaves stitched together 
into quires rivalled the ancient Roll ” and, early in the 
Christian era, superseded it as the more suitable form of 
book. If words are the medium of ideas, then to apprehend 
the meaning of terms like colophon, palimpsests, quaternio 
or quire, folium, linea, diptych, cedula and the like, will 
provide ample intellectual data and at the same time 
indicate their historical continuity, with modifications, to 
the present time. There is a good account of these palaeo- 
graphical terms in Sir G. Maunde Thompson’s Greek and 
Latin Palaeogvaphy. 

Some Difficulties. Mention has previously been made of 
the necessity for a sound knowledge of the facts of history ; 
this is absolutely essential in order to grasp the full meaning 
of the manuscript. Indeed, to have an idea what to expect 
is a great aid in the elucidation of the manuscript, and for 
this reason it is worth while studying English translations 
in order to prepare the way. 

The main difficulty, however, lies in the medieval method 
of shorthand. They adopted suspensions, contractions, 
superior letters, and special signs which were fairly numer- 
ous, but varied only slightly from century to century, 
becoming rather careless towards the close of the Middle 
Ages. Yet it is not too difficult a matter to master this 
system of abbreviations as exhibited in Domesday Book, 
Norman charters, and monastic writings, before, that is, 
the looseness of later medieval scribes has crept in to 
confuse the signs and symbols. A book like English 
Courthand, by C. Johnson and H. Jenkinson, gives a clear 
exposition of the system, and if a shorter account be 
preferred, an excellent one is contained in a chapter on 
Handwriting, by F. Madan, to be found in Medieval 
England, a compilation edited by H. W. C. Davis. 

One good point about the medieval rulers was the 
practice of drafting their charters, writs, and many other 
legal documents according to a set rule, embodying definite 
and well-known traditional formulae. If one kind of 
document be taken first, therefore, say a royal charter, 
and the method and formula of drafting be learned, e.g. 
the formula of superscription, address, and salutation at 
the beginning, the text of the charter in the middle, and 


the date and formula of execution at the end, the reading 
of the charter itself will, by practice, be greatly facilitated. 

There remains one difficulty which will beset the path 
of all who endeavour to promote the study of palaeography 
in the school; this is the problem of securing examples of 
medieval writings whether the actual script or facsimiles. 
Johnson and Jenkinson’s English Courthand contains many 
specimens, but this of itself is inadequate inasmuch as it 
ranges over the whole field of English courthand from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, and therefore necessarily 
limits the examples of Norman handwriting which is by 
far the easier and more suitable for beginners to study. 
It also, as its title suggests, restricts its subject matter to 
courthand, a script which is better left until the monastic 
bookhand has been mastered. l 

Fortunately, there are other facsimiles accessible. The 
British Museum publishes many facsimiles, both in the 
form of expensive reproductions and cheap post cards. Here 
are a number taken from their catalogue: Articles of 
Magna Charta, a collotype facsimile with Latin transcript, 
price 2s. 6d.; post cards at 1d. each, containing such 
specimens as the Lindisfarne Gospels and cuttings from a 
missal of Richard II’s chapel; facsimiles of Royal and 
other charters, Volume I (William I to Richard I), price 
30s. ; facsimiles of biblical manuscripts, &c. 

There is no need to limit our search for useful material 
to the catalogues of the British Museum, however, for there 
are quite a number of books which contain facsimiles 
suitable for study. Consider, for example, the number of 
books dealing with the Domesday Survey as it relates to 
particular counties, and note how many of them contain 
photographic reproductions of the various sections of the 
book. Amongst others there is a publication entitled the 
Domesday Book of Cornwall which contains a facsimile of 
the part relating to that county. There is a similar volume 
on Northamptonshire, whilst many counties have been 
treated of in much the same way by the local historical 
society. To quote only two, Sussex and Lincolnshire; the 
Sussex Archaeological Society published a volume with a 
facsimile of the Sussex Domesday Survey, and the Lincoln 
Record Society in a book entitled The Lincolnshire Domes- 
day and the Lindsey Survey included a facsimile. 

These are only two examples; there are others, and 
wherever a county has been fortunate enough to possess 
a society which has dealt with the Domesday Survey in 
this manner, the resultant book ought assuredly to be in 
the school library. There is something much more thrilling 
in seeing the actual way in which the medieval scribe 
wrote about one’s own town or county than in reading 
any number of translations or even transcripts—and, 
remember, Domesday Book is not difficult to read. For 
this reason it provides such an admirable beginning to the 
study of palaeography. 

If difficulty is still experienced in obtaining facsimiles, it 
is always possible to have pages of medieval books, charters, 
&c., photographed. Photostat reproductions of manuscripts 
will be supplied by the British Museum at a very moderate 
charge. One has merely to specify in the case of manuscript 
books the page or pages to be photographed. Several 
public reference libraries have the photostat apparatus, 
and will reproduce specimens of their rarities if required. 
Bearing these points in mind, therefore, it ought to be 
comparatively easy, fairly cheap, and certainly most 
fascinating, forming a collection of facsimiles which ulti- 
mately will prove a very creditable acquisition to the school 
history library. 

In addition to the books and manuscripts mentioned 
above, it ought also to be mentioned that the British 
Museum have groups of slides on Latin palaeography, and 
on books and writing materials, which are loaned to any 
educational institution for the mere cost of postage, provided 
the institution is state-aided. 

Of course, only the most elementary study of 
palaeography can be attempted in the last year of the 
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A FIRST LATIN COURSE 


by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. PART J ready, 2s. 6d. PART II in the press. 


“ This book, based on the assumption that ‘a sound introduction to Latin is possible only 
by clear and thorough grounding in grammar and vocabulary,’ is printed in clear type on 
good paper, all rules and statements are very concise, clear, and free from ambiguity, and a 
pupil working through it should secure a thorough mastery of a small but useful vocabulary, 
and of the usual accidence and syntax.” —Latin Teaching on Part I 


CLASS WORK IN FRENCH 
by C. k. MILLS, B. A., and H. B. MILLS, B.A. Price 2s. 


A comprehensive course for the two years leading up to Matriculation. It contains a 
grammatical introduction, passages tor translation into and from French, French anecdotes 
with questionnaires and passages of verse for comprehension tests. This book, which may 
well be described as in inverse proportion to its size, demands inspection from those concerned 
in the preparation of candidates for various examinations. —T he Independent School. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1782 to 1933 


by T. K. DERRY, NM. A., D. Phil., Chief History Master, Repton School 
Price 3s. 6d.; or without economic chapters, 3s. 
A thoroughly competent textbook for School Certificate forms. Dr. Derry succeeds in 
making a clear path through a complicated and crowded period... Tested by recent 
examination papers, the book seems to supply all that is necessary. Written lucidly, it is 
worth the attention of teachers looking for a modern textbook.” —The A. M. A. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH CLASSBOOK 


by T. V. DAVIES, B.A. Price 18. 6d. 


On the same lines as the author's successful English Classbook (third edition, 25.), and should 
prove equally valuable for the pre-School Certificate year. Sound preparation for the work 
of that important period, with exercises that fully cover the course and illustrative matter 
based upon many years of experience.“ The Times Educational Supplement. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
by A. R. STEDMAN, B. A., Headmaster of Marlborough Grammar School. About 2s. 


Designed to provide for upper forms a systematic course on the Life and Teaching of 
Christ and the Growth and Organization of the Early Church, studied in relation to the 
political, social, and religious conditions of the Near East in the first century. It thus 
provides all the material required by School Certificate candidates in their preparation 
for the revised papers in Religious Knowledge of the various examining bodies. There 
is throughout a plentiful selection of varied exercises. 
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pupil’s school life, but even this more or less superficial 
training possesses a definite value worthy of consideration. 
Since most history schemes are arranged on the periodic 
idea, so that the last year is spent doing modern history 
whilst medieval is done in the lower school and therefore 
taken only in a broad pictorial manner, the study of 
palaeography will provide a splendid opening for giving 


older students a more detailed knowledge of medieval 
constitutional history. Naturally, there are examinations 
to consider, and palaeography is not an examination 
subject. Nevertheless, it is a wonderful aid to the study 
of historv, and if only one lesson were given a fortnight, 
it would have a stimulating effect on mental outlook and 
vitalize the history teaching. 


Prize Competitions 


The Winner of the December Competition is“ Katty Ann,” 
Prouliue accessit ‘ Signy.” 
The winner of the November Competition was Miss 
Edith G. Hensley, 5 Vicarage Road, Leamington Spa. 
We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 
Class I.—{a) Katty Ann, Signy, Itzehoe, Winton, Tula, 
Atossa, Nochmals, Fidelis, Atlantis, J. E. XI., 
Borderer, J. S., Magister, R. E. 
(6) Lascella, Deirdre, E. J. E., Old Trident, Spiegel- 
bild, Als ob, Nix, Martin, Llanandras, Nerthus, 
Double E, D. S. S. 


Class II. Hellerau, Onyx, L. E. C., E. H. S. 


OLD GERMAN VOLKSLEID 
WINTERROSE 


Es ist ein Ros entsprungen 
aus einer Wurzel zart, 

wie uns die Alten sungen, 
von Jesse kam die Art, 

und hat ein Blümlein bracht 
mitten im kalten Winter, 
wohl zu der halben Nacht. 


Das Röslein, das ich meine, 
davon Jesaias sagt, 

hat uns gebracht alleine 
Marie, die reine Magd : 
Aus Gottes ew' gem Rat 
hat sie ein Kind geboren, 
wohl zu der halben Nacht. 


xo 


TRANSLATED BY “ KATTY ANN 


There sprang a rose-tree slender, 
which prophets old did sing, 
and that same tree so tender 
from Jesse's root did spring, 
and bore a rose-bud bright, 

all in the deep of winter, 

and at the dead of night. 


Now as Esaias taught us 

in holy words of yore, 

this Rose alone hath brought us 
Mary, the maiden pure : 

Thro’ God's eternal might 

a tender Babe she bore us, 

all at the dead of mght. 


TRANSLATED BY “ SIGNY ” 


There grew a rose-tree springing 
from out a tender root, 

as we hear the ancients singing, 
of Jesse's stock the shoot. 

It bore a little flower, 

midst of the bitter winter, 

at the deep midnight hour. 


The bud—an allegory— 

of which Isaiah told, 

we owe alone to Mary 

the stainless maid of old. 
Planned by Eternal Power 
She bore a little baby 

at the deep midnight hour. 


’ 


TRANSLATED BY [ITZZEHOE 
A Rose there is unfolded 
From out a tender shoot, 
Thus have the Ancients told us,— 
From Jesse came the root. 


It hath brought forth a tlower— 
All in cold winter weather, 
And at the midnight hour. 


The Rose that I would sing of-— 
Esaias knew its name, 

And she who it did bring us 
Was Mary of fair fame ; 
Through God's eternal power 

A Son hath she presented, 

And at the midnight hour. 
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TRANSLATED BVT WINTON 


There came a Rose forthspringing 
From out a tender root, 
foretold in old-time singing: 
From Jesse sprang the shoot, 
Where grew a tloweret bright 
Amid the cold of winter, 

Just halfway through the night. 
The Rose of which I'm speaking 
Isaiah promised sure ; 

‘Twas brought to us unseeking 
By Mary, maiden pure: 
Through God's eternal might 

A son was born unto her 

Just halfway through the night. 


TRANSLATED BY “ TULA ”’ 


A rose-tree grew so slender,— 
"Twas thus our fathers sang,— 
Its root was frail and tender, 
From Jesse's stem it sprang. 

In midst of winter's blight, 

It bore a tiny flow'rlet, 

Just half-way through the night. 


Fhe rosebud of my story,— 
Isaiah once told it too,— 

Was born for us in glory 

By Mary, virgin true: 

Thro’ God's eternal might, 

She bore for us a baby, 

Just half-way through the night. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ATOSSA ” 


A rose is fresh unfolded 

For us from tender root, 

As ancient seers foretold it, 
From Jesse branched the shoot 
And floweret now hath borne 
In coldest depth of winter 
When midnight veer'd to morn. 


This little rose, none other 
Than Esay hath foreshown, 
Mary, the maiden mother, 

To us hath brought alone : 

Of her a babe was born 

By God's design eternal 

When midnight veer'd to morn. 


TRANSLATED BY “ NOCHMALS ”’ 


Eehold a rose is growing 

Out of a tender shoot, 

Old songs to us are showing 
How Jesse gave the shoot 
From whence a blossom bright 
Burst in the cold of winter 

In midmost of the night. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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HARRAP’$ 


will exhibit their new and standard books at the following Conferences : 
The Conference of Educational Associations, at University College, Gower Street. 


The A.M.A., at Harrogate. 


The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 

The Mathematical Association, at the Institute of Education. 

The Science Masters’ Association, at the Electrical Laboratory, Parks Road, Oxford. 
The Women Science Teachers’ Association, at Bedford College, N.W. 


HARRAP’S STANDARD FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


928 pp. 2 guineas; with thumb index, 458., bound 
in buckram; and 63s. in half morocco. Prices net. 
Is already reterred to as a standard work. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK OF FRENCH 
IDIOMS 


By E. SCHAERLI, Bancroft School, Woodford. 
Crown 8vo. 64 pp. Is. 


An instructive collection of idioms centred about verbs, 
regular and irregular. 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B. Sc., and 
E. E. WHITEHEAD, B.Sc. 

ELECTRICITY. Vol. I. 178 pp. as. 
ELECTRICITY. Vol. II. 242 pp. 2s. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol. I. 256 pp. as. 6d. 
HEAT, LIGHT & SOUND. Vol. II. 296 pp. 28. gd. 
These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in both Flectricitv, and Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to condiuons 
of evervday life and is therefore suitable as a gencral 
introduction to the subject apart from examination 
requirements, and for pupils taking the General Science 
Paper in the School Certificate Examination. 
Book II contains the simple mathematic treatment 
necessary to consolidate this work. 


SCENES SELECTED FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
By IAN STUART and E. M. HASTINGS 
Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 28. 6d. 
This book contains scenes from ten plays with very 
full acting instructions, and diagrams of stage settings. 
With its help class-room reading and acting becomes 
really practicable. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Processes and Essentials 
By ALLEN HUNTLEY 


96 pp. 18. 9d. Part I. 9d. Part II. 18. 
Teachers of pupils of 11-15 will find in these pages 
much helpful grammar drill which will be of service in 
emphasizing particular points of grammar in the year’s 
course, 


GEORGE G. 


H 
A 
R 
R 
A 
P 


HARRAP & COMPANY, 


DICTÉE RAISONNEE ET CONVER- 
SATION DIRIGÉE 


By R. A. PIDDINGTON, Westminster City School 


Crown 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. 
Consisting of a number of amusing anecdotes for dic- 
tation, with suggestions for conversation exercises 
based thereon. Very specially recommended for 
stimulating dull forms. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AT WORK 


Very fully illustrated 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. By F. R. WORTS, 
M.A. 180 pp. 28. 


Vol. II. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. By 
E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pp. as. 


Vol. III. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I. By 
J. D. GRIFFITH-DAVIES, M.A. 208 pp. 2s. 3d. 


Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. By 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 250 pp. 28. 6d. 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical 
and other schools where history is taught with an indus- 
trial bias. An account of man's work and activities 
has more interest, and indeed is of more ultimate value 
to the pupil than a mere recitation of chronological facts. 


YOUR MIND AND MINE 
By R. B. CATTELL, M.A., Ph.D. 
Author of Cattell Intelligence Tests 


Psychologist to Leicester City Education Committee. 
Crown 8vo, with many diagrams and half-tone illus- 
trations. 320 pp. 78. 6d. net. 

An Explanation of the meaning of psychology, its 
use and its application in our private lives, and in the 
public service in promoting a proper understanding 
of the working of the mind. 


BOOKS BY DENHAM LARRETT, M.A. 


A JUNIOR ALGEBRA 


Parts land II, 132 pp., 28. each. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 38. 6d. With Answers, 4s. 


A SENIOR ALGEBRA 


Part One, 28. 3d. With Answers, 28. 6d. Part Two, 


2s. With Answers, 28. 3d. Complete, 38. 6d. and 4s. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA 


Crown 8vo. 468 pages. 48. 6d. With Answers, 58. 
Consisting of the whole of “ A JUNIOR ALGEBRA ” 
and parts of A SENIOR ALGEBRA,’ with a number of 
questions from actual examination papers. 


LIMITED 
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This Rose I name (thus taught us 
The words Esaias, said,) 

Hath been by Mary brought us, 
Mary, that purest maid. 

Through God’s eternal might 

Lo, she hath borne her Infant 

In midmost of the night. 


TRANSLATED BY FI DELIs 
A Rose men once did see, 
From gentle root it sprang, 
Of Jesse's stem, the tree 
Of which the Prophets sang. 

The Rose-tree bore a flower, 

All in the winter cold, 

Upon a midnight hour. 

The Rose-bud of my story, 
Of which Esaias spake, 
The simple maiden Mary 
Alone bare for our sake. 

By God's aye ruling power, 

To us a Child was given, 

Upon a midnight hour. 


We ought to have had a whole Christmas tree hung with 
prizes, so excellent were the versions of the German carol. 
We narrowly missed not having a Second Class at all, 
and the few translators who find themselves there will 
note that their position is due to mistakes in the meaning 
rather than to want of skill in versifying their versions. 


There is very little to choose between the first few trans- 
lations. The archaic flavcur was well preserved by “ Itze- 
hoe and “Signy ’’; indeed, Signy ” almost gained 
the prize, but spoiled a perfect version by interpolating an 
allegory—no folk song would contain an annotation like 
that. A new-comer, Deirdre, is also commended for 
archaic flavour; her, or his, lovely version went into (b) 
because the refrain was spoilt by having the phrase in sooth 
dragged in to represent wohl. Further, in the last verse, 
“ Deirdre is free, calling the Babe the Word of God, and 
missing out God's eternal plan. 


Will new competitors please note that we dislike the 
dragging in of phrases that are supposed to be a kind of 
lingua franca of literature? One old friend, Als ob,“ 
erred in this way, dragging in I ween. 


“ Old Trident gave a very pleasant folk-song impres- 
sion, but his two verses were uneven. 


“ R. E.“ is commended for a lovely poem, unfortunately 
in another metre. “ Llanandras and Nerthus ” also 
changed the metre, Lascella lost it at the end. J. iS.“ 
would have ranked higher if he had not avoided the wonder- 
ful refrain. D. S. S.“ also failed in that; his version 
has rather an annotated flavour. 


Hibernia and “ Martin shared the bad idea of 
making their refrain the banal In the middle of the night. 
Nix sent a pleasing version, with the singular error 
of using the transitive said without an object instead of 
an intransitive spake. This was permissible in old German, 
but never in English. 


“ Double E was a little too sachlich. She was so con- 
cerned to give the effect of wohl that it became No doubt 
wards the midnight hour. 


We commend five of our translators for correct render- 
ings of Aus Gottes eie gem Rat, thus: God had planned of 
yore ( Nix); God's eternal Will (“J. S.“); God planned 
it all (‘‘ Atlantis); the renderings of “ Signy” and 
Atossa are already quoted. The others, even our best 
translators, were satisfied to give it as power or might 
instead of plan. 


We thank “ Atossa for her letter. The difficulty with 
diminutives is greatly smoothed by “ Winton’s ”’ remarks 
on the prize rendering, which we quoted last month. He 
pointed out that Fidelis ” succeeded by merely suggesting 
them, actually using only one. In former times they were 
far more frequent in French than they are now; readers 


will remember Joachim de Bellay’s charming Epitaphe 
d'un petit Chien ” in which the diminutives add to the 
tenderness of the lament. A modern translation might 
well use non-diminutive words suggesting the tenderness, 
and produce the same effect. Dear Atossa,” of course we 
do not think you too argumentative. How can any one be 
really interested without having a divergent opinion ? 
And so you are ranged alongside Als ob ” and others, 
and think passant agrees with je and means dving! When 
sO many readers stick to their guns we look very carefully 
into our own convictions, but in this case we cannot agree 
with them. We are certain that Ronsard’s body is not 
begging his soul to leave it in peace because it sleeps. Why 
should the body fear not to be left by the soul at death? 


Will “ June ” and others, please note that we cannot 
undertake to file readers’ names and addresses against 
their pseudonyms ? Hence the request that prize-winners 
should always send name and address. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from Edouard VII et son 
Temps, by André Maurois. (Paris-Editions de France.) 


Ce Budget du Peuple comportait des taxes plus élevées sur les 
héritages et des taxes sur les terres. Comme en France, les 
propriétés étaient alors taxées sur des valeurs fictives. Lloyd 
George proposa de rétablir les valeurs réelles. . . . Il appelait 
cet impôt : taxe sur les hausses non gagnées. 

Pourquoi, par exemple, les propriétaires du sol recevaient-ils 
huit millions de livres par an en redevances minières ? Ils n’ont 
jamais mis le charbon dans le sol. Ce ne sont pas eux qui ont planté 
ces grands rochers de granit dans le pays de Galles. Et pourtant 
ils exigent, comme droit de péage, pour accorder a des hommes 
la permission de risquer leur vie sous leurs terres, huit millions 
de livres par an. Nous proposons de placer le fardeau sur les 
plus larges épaules. . . . Les financiers disaient que le budget 
de Lloyd George était techniquement absurde.” Tous les 
grands seigneurs lésés se plaignaient au Roi. Celui-ci . 
transmit au Premier Ministre les plaintes qu'il recevait ; Asquith 
envoya Lloyd George au Palais. Le Roi recut cordialement le 
Chancelier de Jl'Echiquier; celui-ci développa sa thèse: II 
lui fallait des recettes ; les classes dirigeantes souhaitaient une 
marine forte, mais elles ne voulaient pas en faire les frais. Les 
classes populaires attendaient les pensions pour la vieillesse qui 
leur avaient été promises. Où trouver l'argent?” Le Roi 
réfléchit, puis, fort de l’experience de quarante années de budgets 
britanniques, demanda: Ne pouvez-vous pas mettre cela sur 
le sucre? Lloyd George expliqua que les libéraux, élus comme 
libre-échangistes, ne pouvaient taxer une nourriture essentielle. 
“ Yes, yes, dit le Roi de sa grosse voix, avec bienveillance, 
that is so. That is so. II réfiéchit un peu, puis suggéra: “ Ne 
pouvez-vous pas mettre ça sur le thé ?’’ Lloyd George lui fit 
remarquer que le thé était le seul luxe des pauvres gens. “ Alors 
il ne faut pas, dit vivement le Roi. Et la s'arrêta l'opposition 
de la Couronne. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 2, must reach 
the office by the first post on February 1, 1935, addressed 
„ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


The list for secondary schools of New Oxford Books is an 
attractive pamphlet in which the titles are classified by subject. 
A number of illustrations from new books lighten the pages. 
Forthcoming books are announced. 

x + + 


With the approach of the New Year, we are reminded of the 
Book Token system under the management of the NATIONAL Book 
CouxciL, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. Book tokens are 
sold by booksellers only, and are exchangeable for books of their 
face value in most towns in the British Isles. 
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HEFFER PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES IN FRENCH 
INTONATION. By HÉLÈNE N. 


CousTENOBLE and LILIASs E. ARMSTRONG, 
Lecturers in Phonetics at University College, 
London. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
( Postage 9d.) 

Prof. DANIEL JONES says: This is the most compre- 
hensive work on French Intonation that has yet a ; 
or is ever likely to appear. Written as it is by two 
teachers with unique 8 and long experi- 
ence, the book will be found essentially practical 
I can thoroughly recommend the book, and I am pre- 
scribing it for my students. 


COURS FRANCAIS DU 
LYCEE PERSE. PREMIÈRE 


PARTIE. Series d’actions, récitations et 
chansons, en transcription phonétique. 

F’cap 4to, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. (Postage 2d.) 
This is a reprint of the phonetic part only of the 
Cours Français du Lycée Perse ; Première Partie. 


BASIC GERMAN READER 
FOR BEGINNERS. with Ques- 


tions, Selected Idioms, and Complete Vocabu- 
lary. By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth, coloured frontispiece and numerous 
other illustrations, 2s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 

“ Any boy or girl would enjoy being taught German with 
the aid of this amusing book, in which lively tales and 
paragraphs alternate with pictures and songs.’’—The 
Times Educational Supplement. 


“Av varied and interesting reader for beginners.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


MODERN GERMAN 
TEXTS FOR RAPID 
READING. with Questions, Selected 


Idioms, and Vocabulary. Adapted and edited 
by M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D., and Frirz 
Wörcxen, Ph.D. Demy 8 vo, sewed, 1s. 
(Postage 1d.) 


The chief aim of this series of Modern German Texts for 
rapid reading is to provide boys and girls with really 
easy and up-to-date stories, which will arouse such lively 
interest that pupils will read the foreign language almost 
as eng erly as their mother-tongue. 

The texts have been carefully adapted to meet the needs 
of pupils who possess only a small basic vocabulary of 
the most frequently used German words, as given in the 
Basic German Reader for Beginners or any modern Word 
Frequency List. 

In order to facilitate rapid reading, the translation of 
useful new words and modern colloquial phrases is given 
in the margin opposite, and again in the Vocabulary and 
list of Selected Idioms at the end. Questions testing the 
pupils’ comprehension of the text are included. 


No. 1. DAS GEHEIMNIS DES JANNSHOFS. 
von FRANZ BAUER. 

Specially selected on account of the brilliant 
use of the idiom of 5 Vocal 

No. 2. KLICK AUS DEM SP LZE GLADEN. 
von FRIEDRICH SCHNACK. 
A charming st of literary value. 

No. 3. NEUE GEND. ht short stories. 
Chosen specially for their naturalness and 
instant appeal to boys and girls. 


BASIC GERMAN FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


With Vocabulary and English Translations of the 

German Passages. 

By M. L. Barker, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
ition, with additional Examination Papers. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. (Postage 6d.) 

Will meet the need of many who wish to acquire 

quickly a working knowledge of this language in order to 


study German books and periodicals of a scientific 
nature.” —British Medical Journal. 


STRING GAMES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By KATHLEEN 


Happon. Crown 8vo, sewed, decorative cover. 


6d. net. (Postage 1d.) 

This isa most entertaining collection of 24 String Figures, 
collected from many parts of the world. Instructions are 
given for the making 
of every figure, and 
illustrations of how 
the figures should 


a when com- 
picted. The making 
of string figures is a 
most fascinating 
diversion for ple 
of all ages. A length 


of speca string is 
provided. 


LECTURES, READING 
AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Being Hints on Taking Notes at Lectures, 
with some Suggestions on Preparing for 
Examinations. sed on H. S. Morton’s 
Lectures and Examinations.) By T. R. PARSONS, 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 


sewed, 1s. 6d. net. (Postage 2d.) 

This little book aims at pointing out to students of all 
kinds the ways in which their studies may be carried 
on most profitably and efficiently. The hints it contains 
are based on the author’s own experience during more 
than twenty years of university teaching. Methods of 
taking notes, reading, revising for examinations and of 
writing examination answers are all included, and there is 
appended a bibliography of recent books dealing with 
psychological and other aspects of successful study. It 
is essentially a book that should be read by every student 
and 5 at the outset of his career. 

A most useful and practical book, and one which every 


student of medicine should secure and study. He will 

find it of incstimable value, as the hints it contains are 

worth infinitely more than the trifling cost of the book. 

5 our opinion it is the best by far of its kind. Medical 
i mes. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 
And of all Booksellers 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and ros. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 


Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by gin.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a I in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
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Original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 
writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1935. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday ; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate's school; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written Essay, and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


The list of books published in the weeks preceding Novem- 
ber 14, by the OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PRESS, as it appears in the 
December issue of The Periodical, includes a number of works 
of an historical character. General readers, however, especially 
those who saw service in the War, as well as students of history, 
will be attracted by the volume on the History of the Great War, 
1914-1918, by Mr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell, some lengthy extracts 


A Splendid New School Antholog y! 


MODERN POEMS FOR 
CHILDREN © e and R. L. 


Paper, 2/- Cloth, 2/6 
A really excellent collection of copyright poems containing 
some of the best work—in many cases new to most readers 
—of more than sixty poets of this century. Ready January. 


Just added to the L.C.C. Requisition List: 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
By R. L. MEGROZ. Paper, 2/- Cloth, 3/- 


A stimulating and informative survey, critical and historical. 
A most excellent book! - Cambridge Gownsman., 


THE LABORATORY : ITS PLACE IN 
THE MODERN WORLD. By D. STARK MURRAY, 
B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. Paper, 2/- Cloth, 3/- 

Very readable, and is recommended as giving a true description 
of the functions and personnel of modern scientific laboratories, and 


indications of the type of individual who is likely to be successful 
in them. - Universities Review. 


On the L. C. C. Requisition List: 


By WRAY HUNT, B. A., Oxon. Illustrated, 6/- net 
‘t Mediaeval life is described in a picturesque and interesting manner, 
with a wealth of detail such as will be welcome alike to teachers and 
to senior pupils.’’—Education Outlook. 
MAY WE 
SEND YOU 


A COPY ON 
APPROVAL? 


PRESS 


CAMBS. 


THe FENLAND 


WISBECH— 


OXFORD USI 


from which are printed in The Periodical. 


THE FOLK SONG 
SIGHT SINGING SERIES 
Compiled and edited by EDGAR Crowe, 
ANNIE Lawton, and W. G. WHITTAKER 

Books I-VII. Unison, Staff Notation 


„ VII-X. Two-part, Staff Notation (Folk 
Tunes with Descants) 


„XI and XII. Unison, Sol-fa Notation 
Paper Covers, 4d. each 
Linen-backed Covers, 6d. each 


This series contains over 1,102 folk tunes of many countries, 
graded, with adv.ce as to use for schools and colleges. It 
forms an admirable scheme for establishing fluent singing 
at sight. 


Just issued 


A special LARGE TYPE EDITION of 
Books I and II. Each 6d. in Paper Covers. 


By special requests from many sources, this large type 
edition of the two easiest books of this most successful 
school series has been issued to facilitate its use among 
young children. 


Write for special Catalogues and Lists, post free from the 


O * FORD U NIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Sq. Oxford Street 
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Two New French Books 


LA NARRATION FRANCAISE 


By M. A. LEBONNOIS, B. és L., Assistant Master, 
King Edward’s Grammar. School, Camp Hill, 
Birmingham. Is. 9d. 

A practical guide to free composition in French. 
A definite plan of work is fully explained and 
illustrated by numerous examples. 


A FRENCH MANUAL FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By F. P. DOBSON, N. A., Modern Language Master, 
Wade Deacon Grammar School, Widnes. 2s. 6d. 


No pupil who has worked conscientiously 
through this book need have any fear of the 
School Certificate Examination. — The A. M. A. 


just Published 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS 
AND HYDROSTATICS 


By FRANK BARRACLOUGH, N. A., late Physics 
Master, Clifton College. 3s. 6d. 


An entirely new course written by an experi- 
enced teacher which approaches the subject from 
the experimental side. 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY 


AND MAGNETISM 
By R. W. HUTCHINSON, M.Sc. 6s. 6d- 


A new book by a well-known expert. Excep- 
tionally well illustrated, and suitable for higher 
forms. 


A Successful Book 


An Introduction to 
MAPWORK and PRACTICAL 


GEOGRAPHY 
By JOHN BYGOTT, N. A., B.Sc., Sixth Form 


Master, Humberstone Foundation School, Old 
Clee, Grimsby. 8s. 6d. 
This book meets a _ long-felt want.’’—The 


Schoolmaster. 


he most thorough textbook on the subject 
we have seen. — The A. M. A. 


2 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Education in 1934 


The time has come round for a brief review of edu- 
cational changes and events in a year which will have 
expired by the time these pages are in the hands of our 
readers. Let us say at once that the educational 
changes which have taken place, and the events which 
have occurred, in the year 1934, are certainly not of 
the spectacular order. This is not to say, however, 
that the year 1934 has been a year of stagnation. It is 
true that, with the exception of a partial restoration 
of the teachers’ rights in the matter of remuneration— 
and in the deepest sense we regard this step as of really 
educational and not of merely financial significance— 
there is little to place on record by way of actual achieve- 
ment. But public interest in education, not only in 
scholastic circles but also elsewhere, has never been 
keener than in the year now brought to its close. And 
the discussions all seem to be meant as a preparation 
for a better time coming—it is to be hoped in a not 
distant future. 

Among the many topics of controversy perhaps the 
most insistent has been that of the school-leaving age. 
At the beginning of the year we had to place on record 
the failure of Sir Percy Harris’s Bill to secure a second 
reading. His proposal to raise the leaving age gradually 
was objected to as administratively impossible—a sort 
of argument which no strong administrator cares to 
use against a proposal which is sound in principle. 
Throughout the year the subject has been discussed 
from every conceivable point of view, including that 
of the labour market, of public finance, of the religious 
bodies who own a high proportion of the school build- 
ings, and, last but sometimes least, of the child himself. 
For ourselves, we are willing to concede that a general 
and a sudden plunge might be a mistake. There is a 
vast difference between a thickly-populated industrial 
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area where unemployment is rife, and where the diff- 
culties of staff and equipment could be overcome, and 
a rural area where the existing educational oppor- 
tunities for children under 14 do not encourage an 
immediate extension of the leaving age beyond 14. 
But that the change is bound to come, and to come 
before long, we are quite convinced. The formation 
of an influential School Age Council, including religious 
leaders, prominent men of business, and members of 
Parliament, all bent on securing this reform, will no 
doubt help to hasten the day when, at any rate in 
urban England, the leaving age will be definitely 
raised to 15. 


Meantime, the reorganization of the old elementary 
school system in accordance with the Hadow reports, 
is proceeding— with the qualification, however, that 
the first of these reports, dealing with the education 
of the adolescent, definitely laid down a leaving age 
of I5 as one of its points of departure. Until the 
leaving age is so fixed, therefore, the scheme envisaged 
by the report will not really exist. Of the four stages 
represented by nursery, infant, junior and senior 
schools, the first has in the qualitative sense made a 
good start. The second, the infant school, has a sound 
tradition. The fourth, the senior school, presents 
problems of its own with which the present generation 
of teachers are well fitted to cope. The chief difficulty 
is that of suitable premises and equipment for the type 
of pupil remaining in that school. It is the junior 
school which has chiefly troubled thoughtful teachers 
and observant parents in the year 1934. The danger 
at one end, especially in the case of boys’ schools, 1s 
that of a sudden and, for the child, a devastating jolt 
from the infant to the junior school. The danger at 
the other end is that of an equally devastating race 
for scholarships. These dangers suggest the further 
problems of the staffing of a junior school. Whilst 
we do not by any means subscribe to the proposition 
that the education of all children under 11 years of 
age is essentially a woman's job, we are glad to have 
seen signs, during the past year, that a feminine 
element is being recognized as desirable in all such 
schools, and that men who teach in them are paying 
attention to the methods employed in the infant 
schools from which the children have only recently 
emerged. 

We pass to another never-failing subject of dis- 
cussion—the curriculum of the secondary school. At 
the very beginning of the year the president of the 
Conference of Educational Associations, Dr. Dyson, 
music master at Winchester, denounced the system 
in which linguistic and literary subjects count as the 
solid fare, whilst the arts and crafts are regarded as 
frills. Later on, Mr. Ramsbotham pointed out that 
this criticism scarcely applied to the primary schools— 
a fact which Dr. Dyson had never denied—and that as 
for the secondary schools, it was certainly the function 
of the teacher to discover and develop a boy's special 
bias or aptitude, whatever it might be. This was an 
important admission, betokening sympathy with those 
teachers who desire a radical reform of the curriculum— 
which means in practice a reform of the School Certifi- 
cate examination. 

So we are inevitably brought round to the subject 
of examinations, a subject which, as attentive readers 
of this Journal are well aware, has certainly not been 
neglected during the year 1934. All the way through 
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the articles we have published, one discerns a recog- 
nition of a two-fold aspect of examinations—their 
immediate purpose as tests of knowledge and ability, 
and their influence, often of a cramping character, 
upon the choice of material for study. Naturally these 
difficulties are felt less in mathematics and science, 
than in literature and history. In the latter subjects 
various devices are suggested, and some experiments 
have been tried, with a view to making the test less 
haphazard, and with a view to giving greater freedom 
of choice to the teacher. At present one may safely 
say that the school examination is an unsolved problem. 
Let us hope that when the report of the International 
Institute Examinations Enquiry appears, a long step 
will have been taken towards its solution. 

Two other questions that really concern the curricu- 
lum are, and will remain, the subjects of much public 
debate. The question of education for leisure has always 
been important, but never so much so as now. As 
our civilization becomes more and more mechanized, 
it stands to reason that the hours of labour will be 
reduced, and that there is nothing sacrosanct about 
an eight or a seven or a six-hours’ day for the earning 
of a living in any occupation. Then, of course, there 
is the unemployed person, who should be regarded, 
not indeed as enjoying, but at any rate as experiencing, 
full-time leisure. Schools of all kinds should keep in 
view, not only the future hours of labour, but also the 
hours of leisure. So runs the unanswerable argument, 
and it is to be observed that the recent call for educating 
boys and girls definitely for citizenship agrees quite well 
with the call for educating them for leisure. 

The other question of which we have heard much 
in 1934, and are probably destined to hear more, is 
the comparative neglect of what is called religious 
instruction, but would perhaps be more safely called 
Biblical instruction, especially in secondary schools. 
This is a large subject, upon which we have only one 
thing to say in this place. We believe that the real 
trouble in the secondary schools is not lack of willing- 
ness, but lack of knowledge. How can it be expected 
that a person who is accustomed to teach a subject 
which he really knows, whether it be mathematics or 
literature or geography, should be happy in trying to 
teach a subject for which he has never had any adequate 
preparation? The problem involved is being success- 
fully tackled in some schools, especially girls’ schools. 
But, broadly speaking, it has not yet been faced, and 
if the recent Conference on Religious Instruction in 
Schools has caused teachers to examine the problem 
afresh, that is all to the good. 

In reviewing education during the past year, we 
have, as in former years, dealt with general movements 
rather than with individual educators, however 
eminent. But it would be impossible to close even a 
brief summary of education in 1934 without a reference 
to the loss which the cause has sustained by the death 
of Sir John Adams. From the particular point of view 
of this Journal he literally died in harness, the last 
of his recent articles having appeared after his death. 
His mingled learning, wit, wisdom, and geniality enabled 
him to make a noble and an unexampled contribution 
to the cause of educational studies in this country. 
He will be remembered with affection by those of his 
own generation who knew him, and also with gratitude 


by those of the younger generation whom he encouraged 
and befriended. 
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Occasional Notes 


pa the tenth annual Norman Lockyer lecture of the 

British Science Guild, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane 
selected Human Biology and Politics as his subject, 
an appropriate subject having regard 
to the life-work of Sir Norman Lockyer 
and to the purposes of the Guild. With 
the increase of knowledge, the “ general practitioner ” in 
medicine is becoming an anachronism. It is well that 
there are men of science, like Prof. Haldane, able to discuss 
the alternatives. An expert on human biology need 
not be a doctor, and in many cases should not be.” 
Population is tending to decrease in most civilized 
countries, except Japan and Russia, and this decrease, in 
Prof. Haldane’s opinion, will intensify the present insta- 
bility of the international equilibrium. The science of 
heredity is throwing a flood of light on the quality of 
population and its advancement should be encouraged. 
Prof. Haldane is cautious on the question of sterilization. 
Mental defect is difficult to detect, whatever teachers 
may think to the contrary. We are reminded of the late 
Prof. Trouton, who did not learn to read until the age of 12, 
but at the age of 17 had discovered the law which bears his 
name. Ability depends in some degree on environment. 


Human Biology 
and Politics: 


O5 the constructive side, Prof. Haldane accepts the 

principle of family allowances, endorsing R. A. 
Fisher’s arguments ; first, that family allowances would 
check the coming fall of population ; 
secondly, would promote fertility in 
those who limit their families on econo- 
mic grounds; and, thirdly, would end the present 
sterilization of ability. Fisher has suggested 12 per cent 
per child of the family income as a reasonable allowance. 
Much valuable work has been done by physiologists in 
recent years on under-nourishment, a phenomenon not 
restricted to the poor. We are interested to learn that 
Prof. Haldane approves of the policy of the Government 
in lowering the price of milk to school children, a policy 
which, if properly carried out, will tend to canalize the 
demand for foodstuffs into channels approved by bio- 
chemists.” If a minimum dietary for all is not practicable 
under the present economic system, people will demand 
an alternative system. 


Family 
Allowances. 


Sone eighteen months ago the British Social Hygiene 

Council set up an Educational Advisory Board to 
study methods of promoting biological teaching and to 
advise on its relationship to the School 
Curriculum. The Board is an unusually 
representative body, since it includes 
representatives of the Board of Education, examination 
bodies, the universities, and teachers’ organizations. A 
meeting on biology and general science in the First 
School Examination has now been arranged for January 1 
at University College, London, in connexion with the 
Annual Conference of Educational Associations. 
Dr. W. W. Vaughan, M.V.O., will preside, and three 
speakers will open the discussion with brief addresses. 
We think the proceedings at this meeting may well 
interest a large number of our readers, for there is much 
to be done before the position of biology in the curri- 
culum of secondary schools is adequately defined. It is 
generally agreed that a clearer understanding of the 
relationship of biology to general science in examination 
syllabuses is necessary, and the supply of comprehensive 


Biology in 
the Schools. 


textbooks is not yet satisfactory. If the conference 
achieves some unanimity of opinion, we hope that its 
recommendations will be followed up with some appro- 
priate action by the Educational Advisory Board of the 
Social Hygiene Council. 


(OU contemporary, Education, devoted its leading 
article for November 30 to a slashing attack on 
the policy of the Board of Education with regard to 
Milk for School the free distribution of milk to neces- 
Children ? sitous school children. Under the 
heading of Administration Gone Mad ”’ 
the writer, whose identity is scarcely concealed by the 
trenchant style, castigates the Board of Education for 
its insistence on a medical warrant of malnutrition in 
every case where milk is distributed free to children who 
are, in the opinion of the local education authority, 
under-nourished, subnormal, or necessitous. Mr. Rams- 
botham, as the spokesman of the Board in the House of 
Commons, is severely criticized for his advocacy of the 
scheme of medical certification, which the writer des- 
cribes as a costly barrage between the hunger-ridden 
child and a glass of milk.“ It would seem clear from 
the arguments advanced that the necessity of the child 
ought to be the governing factor in the scheme for free 
distribution of milk. By seeking to impose a medical 
test as a criterion of necessity, the Board appears to 
be throwing an unnecessary burden upon school medical 
officers and unreasonably limiting the exercise of those 
autonomous powers which Parliament deliberately 
vested in our local education authorities. But the 
critic seems to us to have somewhat weakened the 
force of his case by the excessive length of his statement 
and the trenchancy of his phrases. 


HE Parliamentary Secretary took the unusual course 

of replying in our contemporary to its criticisms 

of the Board’s attitude, which he considered went 
beyond the bounds of fair comment. 

Ra Eh ae Ae cited the report of the Boards 
Defence. ief Medical Officer in justification of 

the Board’s attitude, but he scarcely 

made out a strong case. Meanwhile, his critic argued 
that the Board’s views were not even financially sound, 
since the cost of the extra medical inspections would 
largely if not entirely nullify any saving in the distri- 
bution of free milk. It is appropriate to remark that 
the Council of the British Medical Association has, as 
recently as a month ago, passed a resolution to the effect 
that “the onus of determining in every case that a 
scholar is presenting evidence of subnormal nutrition, 
before free meals or milk is provided, should not be 
placed upon a medical officer.” Our comment is that 
the Board appear in this issue to be rather out of touch 
with the advance of public opinion, and the time-lag 
in this case is such as to indicate that the Board is 
still uncertainly wandering in the mists of those dubious 
doctrines of economic necessity which were hallowed 
in the days of May, if not of Ray. It is necessary to 
emphasize that we are emerging from that unhappy era. 
A nation that is now clearly determined to remove 
once for all the reproach of our slums is not inclined to 
quibble at a measure designed to improve the nutrition 
of needy children, and the Board, as well as the Treasury, 
might do well to reconsider their attitude on this question 
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before public opinion asserts itself somewhat more 
uncompromisingly. 


F interest has been aroused among 
teachers by the intimation that during the next 
few months the superannuation arrangements in the 
Civil Service are likely to be improved 
Wee by the institution of an optional 
scheme under which it will be possible 
for a Civil servant on retirement to provide a life- pension 
for a wife or other dependant out of his own pension. 
The essence of the scheme is that, if certain conditions 
are satisfied, a male civil servant will be able to surrender 
part of his statutory pension for the above purpose. 
Certain options are available, and, as an example, we 
may state the case of an officer retirmg in good health 
at the age of 60, with an awardable pension of £300. 
If his wife were five years younger than himself, and 
he decided to allocate £60 of his pension, the pension of 
officer and wife together during their joint lifetime 
would be (274; the pension during the lifetime of the 
officer after the death of his wife would be £240; and 
the pension during the lifetime of the wife after the 
death of the officer would be £69. There appears to be 
no good reason why such a scheme should not be open 
to the teaching profession, many of whose members 
would certainly welcome it, and we understand that 
tentative inquiries are being made with a view to action 
if this is deemed advisable. 


. it is not necessary to assume that the 
London County Council will identify itself with 
proposals made by the London Labour Party, a recent 
decision of the latter to set up a 
ee committee ‘‘ to examine and report on 
all textbooks used in the schools, and 

all militaristic, patriotic and capitalistic propaganda, 
with a view to the substitution of books of a more 
impartial character for all textbooks not regarded as 
accurate and reliable, has created some interest 
among teachers in London. The comments we have 
heard are to the effect that while the elimination of 
certain textbooks would no doubt be desirable, any 
attempt to get rid of them at the bidding of a political 
party, besides being open to serious objections, might 
have far-reaching consequences. Teachers have watched, 
not without apprehension, the attempts now being made 
on the Continent, apparently with some success, to 
subordinate education to the supposed interests of the 
party in power, and there is a determination to make 
every effort not to let this happen here. We expect 
that these views will find wide acceptance and that the 
great majority of educationists will agree to put up strong 
resistance to any proposals, from whatever quarter they 
may come, which would interfere with the liberty they 
at present enjoy to adopt textbooks on educational 
grounds alone. 


CCORDING to information circulated by the 
Minister of Labour in reply to a question, it appears 

that up to December 4, fifty-one education authorities 
had submitted proposals for the pro- 


Junior s vision of junior instruction centres 
nstructio ay 
Centres. and classes for unemployed boys, and 


forty-six authorities had done the same 
for girls; sixty-three authorities had submitted pro- 
posals for the admission of unemployed juveniles to 
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existing educational institutions; and 123 junior 
instruction centres are now in operation. The average 
attendance at these for the week ending November 21 
was 13,945 boys and 4,757 girls. The Minister added 
that he was satisfied that a determined effort was being 
made to put the scheme into early and effective opera- 
tion. But the figures quoted do not seem to bear out 
this contention. Of the 123 centres referred to, twenty- 
one are in South Wales and nineteen in Scotland. It 
may well be asked how these can possibly deal with 12,000 
and 22,000 youths respectively, or whether the fact 
that there are more than 100,000 unemployed youths 
for whom no provision has yet been made does not impair 
the Minister’s statement. We were always very doubt- 
ful about the advisability of setting up the junior instruc- 
tion centres as an alternative to raising the school- 
leaving age, and the above figures appear to justify 
our misgivings. We doubt very seriously whether these 
centres are worth the money that is being spent on them. 


T: influential meeting of representatives of social 
welfare organizations to urge support of the School 
Age Council in its efforts to secure the raising of the 
school age is a reminder that this 
reform needs, and is receiving, the 
support of adherents of all parties. 
The Hon. R. D. Denham, M.P. for Central Leeds, said 
that every reform which dealt with children was urgent. 
Every year you lose you have a whole school genera- 
tion deprived of the benefits of the reform, whatever it 
may be.” Apart from the educational urgency there 
was the industrial urgency—they would soon be faced 
with industry saying they could not spare the fourteen- 
year-olds. The problem was to make democracy work, 
and no society could be happy that deliberately under- 
developed the capacities of large portions of its citizens. 
Dr. W. G. S. Adams, Warden of All Souls, stressed the 
non-party aspect of the Conference, and said that the 
raising of the age was a matter of common sense, not 
a question of idealism. Miss Margaret Bondfield 
pointed to the fact that there were now about 106,000 
young people on the unemployment register, and said 
that the arguments against raising the age to-day were 
the same as those that used to be levelled against the 
abolition of the half- timer.“ We note that the depu- 
tation from the Schoo] Age Council to the Prime Minister 
has been postponed. We hope this means that when it 
does go it will be able to report the adhesion of many 
more prominent people of all parties in favour of imme- 
diate action. 


Higher Leaving 
Age. 


paT London College, a School of the University 
of London, has received a royal charter under 
which the College is re-named Queen Mary College. 
Her Majesty has thus within a few 
months given her name to one of the 
largest ships in the world and to a 
great college. The new title, however, is not fully 
distinctive—there is a grammar school at Walsall 
named after the earlier Queen Mary—and may suggest 
a college for women: Queen’s College, in London, 
named after Queen Victoria, is the first college 
for women established in this country. Our greatest 
public school is content to take its popular name from 
an obscure village in Bucks, though it was founded 
by Henry VI. Appropriately Queen Mary has been 
elected the first fellow_of the College to which she has 


Queen Mary 
College. 
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given her name. East London College, like Birmingham 
and Leeds Universities, had originally a scientific bias 
and its first change of name eliminated ‘“‘ Technical 
from its title. Under the principalship of Sir Frederick 
Maurice, it is embarking on a scheme of reconstruction, 
estimated to cost 250, ooo. There are now about 
500 full-time students. 


988 law’s delays are proverbial. We may hope, 
nevertheless, that some scheme for improving 
legal education is slowly incubating as the result of the 
report of the Legal Education Com- 
Legal Education. mittee presented to the Lord Chan- 
cellor in July. The Committee’s most 
important suggestion is the foundation of an Institute of 
Legal Research, to serve as a centre of study and a 
clearing house for information as to laws, imperial and 
foreign. The question of the relation of the Institute 
to the University of London is left open, but the In- 
stitute will have to receive the co-operation of the legal 
profession in its two branches and of the Inns of Court. 
Some financial help from the Government may reasonably 
be expected. A specialized library may be necessary 
and a unified catalogue of the legal libraries with which 
London is so richly provided is regarded as indispensable. 
The Report of the Committee is signed by the Chairman, 
Lord Atkin, and by all his colleagues on the Committee, 
a supplementary note being added by one of the 
members, Prof. H. J. Laski. 


T: lack of any ordered criticism of our system of 
higher education, if such it can be called, has 
been patent for some years. Every institution of higher 
Universit education appears to be a law unto 
Saia. itself, and the relations of central and 
local education authorities to higher 
education are chaotic. Prof. Major Greenwood's 
inaugural address as President of the Royal Statistical 
Society on the recent history and function of university 
education is therefore welcome. He estimated that 
half per cent of males had had a university education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, when these were the only 
universities in England. This proportion has now 
increased to about 2 per cent. The renaissance of English 
university education which, according to Prof. Green- 
wood, occurred eighty years ago, was illumined by such 
figures as Newman, Mark Pattison, and Walter Bagehot. 
Prof. Greenwood evidently attaches more importance 
to the reform of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
which began in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
than to the foundation of University College and King’s 
College in London, which took place rather more than 
100 years ago. 


Eon is general agreement that the continuity and 
traditions of our country grammar schools should 
be preserved at all costs. Many of our most famous men 
were educated in these schools, and one 
can instance in this connexion the names 
of Shakespeare, Clive and Reynolds. 
Moreover, these schools generally had a strong local 
connexion, and their history illustrates both the changes 
in British local administration and the theory and 
practice of education in the provinces over a long 
period of years. These points are well brought out 
in the history of a Norfolk school, the Paston Grammar 
School, North Walsham, which has been written by 


A Grammar 
School History. 
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Mr. C. R. Forder, an old boy of the school, and has now 
been published by the Governing Body. The school 
originated in an endowment by Sir John Paston in 1604, 
and Mr. Forder describes its development since then and 
throughout various vicissitudes in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. About the year 1770, it was flourish- 
ing exceedingly, and then housed its most famous pupil, 
Nelson, who was there for a twelvemonth. Many other 
well-known men were at the school at various periods. 
John Allen of Massachusetts, Archbishop Tenison, William 
Hoste, the great naval commander; while Louis 
Parker, the famous pageant master was an old boy and 
wrote the school song. One cannot study the history 
of schools of this type without being impressed by the 
great contribution that they have made to our national 
life. It would be well if the histories of other grammar 
schools similar to the Paston School would be written 
now while records are still in existence. 


Ta future of classical study in the schools and uni- 
versities was the subject of consideration at a recent 
meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland. In the 
presidential address Dr. Gordon pleaded 


The Classical for more co-operation between the 
Association of ; 
Scotland. teacher of English and the teacher of 


classics. He would like to see the 
Georgics studied alongside of Thomson's Seasons 
or Comus compared with a tragedy of Euripides. 
He pointed out also that the classical teacher often 
failed to emphasize the fact that topical interests exer- 
cising the public mind frequently owed a good deal 
to the influence of the classics. For example, during 
the last few years the Press had been full of discussion 
of the new type of biography, yet nobody had taken 
advantage of the opportunity to point out that bio- 
graphy was a Greek invention, the first biography that 
was written being that of Socrates. In discussing the 
future of Greek, Dr. Gordon remarked that the pro- 
portion of educated men who knew Greek was becoming 
smaller and smaller. It was some comfort to recollect 
that after all Greek had never been very widely 
known, but as for Latin the case was very different. 
It would be a disaster if Latin ever went the way of 
Greek. Latin was in the very sap of English speech, 
and it was much to be desired that the teachers of 
English should make common cause with teachers of 
classics for the purpose of preserving the study of the 
Latin language and literature. So long as boys were 
capable of making happy discoveries of the stimulation 
and charm of the ancient languages there need be no 
fear of their ultimate extinction. 


1 Presbytery of Wigtown has sent a petition to 
the Secretary of State for Scotland protesting 
against the withdrawal of facilities for teaching Latin 
in Whithorn Higher Grade School. 
The arrangement had been suggested 
by the Director of Education and 
approved by the Education Committee. The Whithorn 
School is a small one and its pupils do not proceed beyond 
the third year, but such as wish to continue their edu- 
cation are accommodated in the secondary school at 
Newton-Stewart. The Director had indicated that 
even if they dropped Latin in Newton-Stewart it would 
not be a considerable loss, and this has alarmed the 
Wigtownshire clergy. In their petition to the Scottish 
Secretary they stress the cultural value of Latin, and 
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point out that if the Director’s policy is acted upon, it 
will deprive half of the county of a very valuable 
educational facility. They point out further that while 
they regret the withdrawal of an important educational 
opportunity, they deprecate especially the handicap 
thus imposed on young lads who might eventually hope 
to enter the ministry, in that Latin is essential for 
such as hope to obtain the B.D. degree. Children from 
the southern end of the county who are obliged to 
attend school at Newton-Stewart must be absent from 
home from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Otherwise they are obliged 
to go into lodgings at considerable expense to their 
parents. On all these grounds the petitioners ask the 
Secretary for Scotland to use his good offices with the 
Education Department in order to have the matter 
reconsidered. The fact that the county is involved in 
considerable expense in order to continue the teaching 
of Latin to a handful of pupils does not seem to have 
been taken into account. 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY was recently entertained to 
dinner by the Lanarkshire Local Association of 
the Educational Institute of Scotland. In submitting 
the toast of “ Scottish Education, he 


Mudie made special reference to the educa- 
School and tional aspect of the unemployment 
Work. problem. They were, he said, at the 


centre of a battle that was raging all 
over Europe—the battle against the waste of youth. 
In every civilized country the gravest problem they 
had to deal with at the present moment was the inability 
of society to employ its young men and women in 
useful and satisfying work. Something must be done 
to get back to a position of economic security. It was 
appalling to think that in certain parts of the country 
a population was growing up to manhood, was even 
approaching the prime of life, yet had never been in 
employment since it left school. One great essential 
of the present time was to find some means of assuring 
regular employment for the first ten years of working 
life to all who issued from our schools. That was not 
enough, but 1t was worth while concentrating on that 
as a first move, and employers should be called on to 
recognize it as their duty to see, as far as in them lay, 
that no candidate for employment at that age should 
be out of a job. It would be necessary, of course, to 
raise the leaving age, not perhaps to some fixed point 
for every one, but so that no one should be permitted 
to leave school until he had secured beneficial employ- 
ment or could be otherwise guaranteed support. A 
system of continuation schools would also be necessary 
so as to bridge the gap between the first entry into 
employment and the real maturity of intellectual power. 


T the annual general meeting of the Scottish branch 

of the English Association, the President, Mr. 

W. W. M' Rechnie, Secretary to the Scottish Education 
Department, delivered a most inter- 


ie aie esting and practical address on 
Schools. English in the Schools.“ In the 


course of his address, a happy blend 
of wit and common sense, he reviewed current practice 
in the schools and had some shrewd and helpful advice 
to offer to the teachers. He criticized the practice, still 
followed in many schools, of devoting an undue propor- 
tion of time to the so-called classics of English literature. 
Shakespeare was begun too soon, and often the teaching 
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was rendered unfruitful and distasteful by an unwise 
emphasis on note-taking. His plays should be read for 
sheer enjoyment and should always be acted in the 
class-room, but a course of modern one-act plays might 
even be more stimulating and acceptable to the pupils. 
Composition, Mr. M’Kechnie maintained, was often 
unsatisfactory. Too much time was devoted to the 
formal essay. It would be more useful to make a careful 
study of précis, the writing of simple paragraphs, short 
descriptions and letters of a simple every-day type. 
He agreed that even yet many teachers were wasting 
time on the study of grammatical details that were 
valueless in themselves and that contributed nothing 
whatever to a mastery of the language. A careful study 
of vocabulary would be useful, but formal analysis was 
overdone. There seemed to be so much of the teacher's 
practice that was dictated by examination require- 
ments. <A pupil should find real pleasure in his English 
studies, and even if he left school at 14 he should be 
able to interpret effectively a piece of plain prose and 
to write on everyday matters with idiomatic correctness. 


FB fully the tremendous influence of the 
film not only in formulating standards of culture, 
but also of speech, the League of Welsh Youth (a rather 
free translation of Urdd Gobaith 
e Cymru) is determined to attempt the 
i production, or at least the encourage- 
ment of production, and distribution of Welsh sound 
films. In this determination its leaders indicate a shrewd 
appreciation of the value of a force which has impressed 
alien, and inferior, terms of speech on even the greatest 
universal language in the world-English, and has given the 
increasing cinema-loving clientele of children no chance of 
considering Welsh other than as a language not of sufficient 
importance to be used for sound films. This is true not 
only of urban areas, but of rural areas where the system 
of working six small halls a week in a group of villages 
with one programme is becoming increasingly common. 
At first it is scarcely likely that big film production com- 
panies can be induced to produce purely Welsh sound 
films or even to produce sound films with the dialogue 
duplicated in Welsh, but experiments may be made with 
16 mm. sub-standard sound on film projectors. Is there 
a sufficient clientele for the production of films of this 
size and character having as their theme the history, 
traditions, and beauty of Wales, and will the film evoke 
a native genius which drama has so far failed to do—or 
has done only to a moderate degree ? 


IR PERCY WATKINS, late Permanent Secretary 

to the Welsh Department of the Board of Educa- 

tion and now Secretary of the Welsh Department of the 
National Council of Social Service, 


ee ae recently said that whereas the problem 
Problem. Y of Wales fifty years ago was the pro- 


vision of education for the able child and 
young persons beyond the elementary school stage, the 
twentieth century had brought her the widespread 
tragedy of unemployment and the concomitant problem 
of the education of grown-ups. In prosperous days, 
even with a public accustomed to a low level of public 
expenditure, it had been a comparatively easy problem 
for far-seeing leaders to pioneer and organize the pro- 
vision of a system of democratic secondary and university 
education which had quickly reached, and in some 
respects, passed the Scotch system. Costs of building 
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and salaries were low and there was the incentive that 
better education meant better commercial success to the 
individual and to the nation. Now hundreds of bril- 
liantly equipped young men and women can find no 
worthy niche in industry and commerce and, to maintain 
their physical and moral fibre, the urgent need, in times 
of industrial distress when the level of public expenditure 
and the costs of educational provision are high, is for the 
continuation of this high standard of education during 
enforced leisure when time hangs heavily on eager hands. 


VARIANT on the now well-known resolution passed 
by various associations of students in the older 
and other universities has been formulated by some 
of the students of the Medical School 
of University College, Cardiff. There 
the authorities of the School proposed 
to set up a training corps in connexion 
with the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
but a section of the students has taken exception to this 
and announced that, in no circumstances, will its 
members join such a Corps. The ‘ We will not serve 
the King in a combatant capacity in war attitude of 
university youth may be condoned, or entirely excused, 
according to the outlook of the adult critic. This atti- 
tude of refusing to equip one’s self even to alleviate the 
suffering of those who, possibly from mistaken motives, 
are enduring agony, and even standing on the threshold 
of death, is not so easy to excuse and may even, to old- 
fashioned minds, be detestable. The embryo doctor 
undergoes his training in order to prevent suffering or 
to remove its cause. It is not his business to be con- 
cerned with the fact that the patient has brought the 
suffering on himself by ignorance, neglect, or excess. 
On the preventive side, the doctor has to play his part 
in educating the public out of neglect, ignorance, and 
excess, but his professional job for many years will be 
to deal with the result—in the surgery or operating room 
(of peace or war). But perhaps he can prepare for his 
healing mission in time of war without joining the 
R. A. M. C.? 


The Welsh 
Medical School 
Officers’ Training 
Corps. 


I. Association of Assistant Secondary Teachers in 
Ireland held a dinner on December 8 to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. Two 
booklets were published, one of which 
The Irish eons . £ e 

Free State. gave a history of the Association and 

the work which it has accomplished, 

and the other contained a more detailed account of the 
fight for security of tenure. The Association may well 
be proud of its record. In 1909, the assistant teacher 
was an outcast, without legal rights or social status. 
He is now a member of a closed profession, receiving 
government grants and entitled to a pension. Unfor- 
tunately, his position is still unsatisfactory in one very 
important aspect, namely security of tenure. This 
single defect is so great that it reduces the value of all 
the other concessions which have been won after a hard 
struggle. We hope that it will soon be removed. At 
this dinner there were several speeches of great educa- 
tional interest. Chief of these was that of the President, 
Mr. de Valera, who was originally a secondary teacher. 
He repeated what he had already said at the Trinity 
College Historical Society, that universities are becoming 
high-class vocational schools, training candidates for 
professions and other careers. The community there- 
fore will more and more come to rely on the secondary 


schools for culture. Another statement of his may 
foreshadow important action. He said that the Govern- 
ment had not hitherto been able to give enough time 
to the consideration of education, but that it was 
now about to examine the whole system. We hope 
that this does not foreshadow more State interference 
with education. In an appeal case which came before 
the Circuit Court, Judge Devitt has decided that the 
Minister has no statutory right to decide that a school 
is not a suitable school, in accordance with the Attend- 
ance Acts, because Irish is not taught. The next move 
rests with the Government. 


ANCHESTER UNIVERSITY has extended its 
department of education of the deaf by pro- 
viding a laboratory and lecture room, a sound-proof room 
and control room, and other facilities. 
Lord Leverhulme, who inaugurated this 
new development, said he believed Man- 
chester University was unique in Europe in possessing 
a department of the kind. Established originally in 1918 
through a magnificent gift from the late Mr. J. H. Jones, 
it has encouraged research as an important activity. 
As Lord Leverhulme said, the education of the deaf 
has been woefully neglected. It appeared rather a 
hopeless subject until tackled by scientific enthusiasts. 
Only a small number of people are born absolutely deaf. 
We are reminded that Dr. Graham Bell invented the 
telephone when he was trying to construct an electrical 
hearing aid for his wife. There is every prospect, 
said Lord Leverhulme, that people will be fitted with 
electrical aids for hearing in much the same way as 
they are fitted with spectacles. 


Teachers of 
the Deaf. 


HIS Occasional Note is being written in the beautiful 
strains of Bach's Mass in B Minor, relayed from 
Oundle School. Our duty and pleasure are to con- 
gratulate the School as a whole on a 
notable achievement, possibly the 
most notable of its kind, and in par- 
ticular Mr. Stephen Champ, the leader of the school 
choir and orchestra, and Mr. Clement N. Spurling, the 
conductor. The example and high standard set by 
Oundle should be emulated, though some schools may not 
be able to retain the services of distinguished soloists and 
instrumentalists, and the British Broadcasting Company 
will, we hope, repeat this successful experiment. Ought 
there not to be more evidence of the cultivation of music 
in our schools? In the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth 
the English gentleman could sing a madrigal as readily 
as he could drink his sack or scuttle a ship. Choral 
singing is one of the purest and most innocent forms of 
pleasure. If education is to be directed to the right use 
of leisure, music should be given more encouragement 
in our schools. 


Schooi Music. 


MODERN LANGUAGES.—We are glad to welcome the first 
number of the sixteenth volume of Modern Languages 
(University of London Press, IS.), the organ of the Modern 
Languages Association. It gets fatter and more important as 
the years go on; and its editor, Mr. A. H. Sleight, is to be 
congratulated on the result of his labours. This number has, 
among others, articles on Why Italan? ” by Edward Hutton, 
Contemporary French Verse, by F. A. Hedgcock, and The 
Teaching of English by means of the Gramophone,” a report of 
the M. L. A. sub-committee. In addition, there are the editor's 
notes on events interesting to modern language teachers, reviews, 
and bibliography, so that no teacher can afford to miss it. 
Members of the Association receive six numbers a year post free. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SWITZERLAND 


From the Official Bulletin of Primary Education: The 
following punishments are in use in Genevese 
Punishments. schools: warning, reproof, bad marks, im- 
positions, keeping in after school hours, inter- 
view with the headmaster in the presence of the parents, deten- 
tion on the Thursday holiday, and, in very exceptional cases, 
change of school and even expulsion. (We are glad to miss the 
cane—still unintelligently and cruelly busy in too many of 
our own schools!) Punishment should be rare, but if im- 
posed, strictly applied (we venture to add, without long delay 
—sometimes a torture), and chosen with the object of preventing 
future misdemeanours, rather than of punishing those already 
committed, and with the idea of encouraging intelligent effort. 
It should be shown to be a necessary consequence of breaking 
rules which exist for the good of all. Tasks such as the 
following should never be imposed ; copying out pages of printed 
matter, or verbs many times over, or such phrases as I ought, 
or ought not’... 25, 50, or 100 times.” Happy Genevese 
schools ! 


MANCHUKUO 


We have received with the compliments of the Department 

N of Foreign Affairs, Manchoukuo (sic) Govern- 
The aor ment.“ the latest issue of its Information 
Bulletin. An introductory note states that in 

January of this year the Government issued a declaration 
announcing its intention to establish a monarchical régime, in 
accordance with the will of Heaven, and also in compliance with 
the popular demands.“ Of the 200 pages of the Bulletin four 
deal with education,— Provisional Regulations for Private 
Schools,“ already, or to be, established by a private person, or 
private juridical person (whatever the difference may be). For 
higher grade schools permission must be obtained from the 
Minister of Education, for lower from the Provincial Governor. 
The application must set out in detail, inter alia, purpose, curri- 
culum, proposed textbooks, time-table, holidays, fees, together 
with the curriculum vitae of both founder and principal. Schools 
once established can only be abolished by permission of “ the 
authorities, who will require information as to the disposal 


of teachers and students.“ Similarly with the dismissal of unfit ” - 


teachers. Further, schools must report yearly as to “ duties, 
treatment, and attendance of staff, number of classes, and 
number and attendance in each class, balance-sheet, estimated 
budget, and number of graduates and their subsequent con- 
ditions.” Unless the word in italics is the Japanese rendering of 
the French traitement, there is no mention anywhere of salary. 
Nor of punishment, unless included among other important 
matters. Nor are the words inspection or " inspector ” 
used. But should equipment, management, or teaching be 
deemed (by whom ?) inadequate or inappropriate, the permit of 
establishment may be cancelled.“ 


It is good to find Japan so advanced educationally. Other 
examples are that a Government delegate was 
present at the Geneva Conference referred to 
already ; that the fifteenth International Red 
Cross Conference met in Tokyo in October ; that the Junior Red 
Cross has over 7,000 local groups, with a total membership of 
nearly 2,000,000; that in connexion with Goodwill Day 20,000 
copies were issued of the monthly children’s magazine, The 
World and Ourselves, with the text of the Welsh Children’s 
Message in English and Japanese, and an explanation of its 
significance ; and, finally, that in reply a Japanese girl, Miss 
Nishizawa, wrote: Many thanks for your peace-message. We 
were told of it by our headmaster. With all our hearts we 1,430 
children of our school are sending you our cordial greetings.“ 


Japan Senior. 


U.S.A. 


From a recent address by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University, New York. 

Our slowly-building civilization has been 
broken into a hundred fragments. At the 
very moment when union of all for all, in the common interest 
and to promote the general welfare, is the crying and most 
obvious need, it is disunion—disunion political, disunion in- 
dustrial, disunion social, disunion moral, disunion intellectual— 
that forces its disheartening way forward on every side. It 


The Challenge 
to Education. 


is represented by every form and kind of abhorrent voice and 
influence, from those of simple folly and ignorance, to those of 
dangerous and selfish effrontery, malice and madness. No 
principle of morals or of organized life is too well-established 
and too clearly based upon unbroken experience to escape 
ribald and contemptuous attack. No form of folly and no 
tempestuous phrase-making are too ridiculous to be extolled 
and to receive a popular acclaim. . .. Culture is laughed ai, 
while scholarship and good manners are looked upon as the 
marks of a hopeless reactionary. . . . Ideas, policies, slogans 
which belong to the darkest of dark ages are hailed as pro- 
gressive, while the finest and best-tested liberalism is hotlv 
denounced as inimical to the interests of the mass of the people. 

.. At the moment, it is the people of Great Britain who are 
standing most firm upon honoured and well-established founda- 
tions of ethical and institutional life and of public morals, 
thereby once more strengthening the honour and esteem in 
which the thoughtful world has held them for a thousand years. 

.. Unhappiest of all, a large part of the great German people. 
whose literally colossal accomplishments in philosophy and in 
science, in literature and in the fine arts, in industry and in 
commerce, have played so commanding a, part in the world’s 
history for two full centuries, has gone completely mad under 
the pressure and temptation of those rigid and disheartening 
conditions which attended the writing of the Treaty of Versailles. 
and which have marked the subsequent administration of its 
drastic and indefensible provisions. No light and no leadership 
can be looked for from Germany for some time to come. Thoss 
people must regain their senses, turn their backs upon the silly 
and reactionary slogans which are now hurled at them to be 
received with such highly emotional enthusiasm, before thev 
can resume the intellectual leadership which they had so weil 
won and which some day will again undoubtedly become 
their right. The world cannot do without Germany, no matter 
how preposterous and reactionary may be its ruling policies 
and doctrines at the moment. 

Here in the United States we are on the border line. In 
our public policies and public expressions we are falling much 
below the level upon which the British people stand. ... No 
political or economic programme is too absurd or too unreason- 
able to receive a certain measure of public acclaim among u-. 
Men whose names should never be mentioned save with a smile 
in any serious society, are extolled by their immediate neigh- 
bours, and sometimes over wider areas, as hopeful and promising 
leaders and guides of public opinion and public action. Promis- 
ing, yes; but hopeful, no. One would have thought it quite 
impossible that after the long record of human experience in 
the fields of reflection, of action and of experiment, such a 
condition as now everywhere confronts us could exist. Yet it 
does so. It is marked by disunion of every sort and kind—the 
breaking up of families and family life . . . the subordination 
everywhere of the moral and the ideal to that greed for gain 
and for power which is the wickedest manifestation of the 
unchecked profit motive when unguided by the spirit of service: 
the vain exaltation of local. sectional and national temporary 
interests and vanities under the guise of a wholly false patriotism 
at a time when the satisfaction, the happiness and the progress 
of every man and every group of men are dependent upon the 
quick constitution of an organized world of citizen-nations, to 
the end that true union may displace for ever that disinte- 
grating spirit of disunion which is now so widespread. 

“ The one instrument which humankind has in its hands to 
accomplish this revolution forward is that of a liberal education. 
Narrow preparation for vocations and technical preparation for 
professions will not do; a liberal education, at least in its 
elements, must be the foundation of both these. It 1s the power 
of liberal education that is challenged by the influences which 
control the world to-day. 

A liberal education is not only one which is based upon a 
true concept and understanding of freedom, but it is one which 
prepares for freedom freedom from narrow and _ self-seeking 
selfishness, freedom from meanness and hypocrisy, freedom from 
malice and antagonism, whether personal, group or national, 
freedom from willingness to exploit or impose upon one’s fellow- 
men. The man who is truly free will see the world as it is. 
He will be a stern realist and for that very reason a sincere 
idealist, since it is ideals, whether true or false, which rule the 
world. If these disunions are to be overcome, it can only be 
through the power of an educated and enlightened public 
opinion which grasps and is guided by the ideals and con- 
victions of a liberal education.“ 
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French in Evening Schools 


By JohN H. Chips, Senior French Master, Barrow-in-Furness Grammar School for Boys 


HE question of the organization of French classes in 
evening schools and technical colleges, and the most 
suitable methods to be adopted in the conduct of such 
classes, are matters which are claiming more and more 
insistently the careful attention of directors of education 
and principals of institutes. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that, without an adequate knowledge of foreign 
languages, our national supremacy in industrial affairs will 
not avail of itself to secure for our country the premier 
position in the world which we all desire her to hold. 

The students who enrol each September in evening 
schools fall into two categories: beginners, including those 
who have gone only a short distance along the road, and 
advanced students who have reached Matriculation stan- 
dard, and who wish to pursue their study of the language 
for the purpose of passing commercial or professional 
examinations, or who merely desire to spend their summer 
holidays in France or Switzerland. 

For those of the first group, many of whom seek to pass 
the London Matriculation Examination with as little delay 
as possible, the course must be made eminently practical, 
little being attempted beyond what the syllabus requires. 
It is quite feasible to arrange such a course of study as 
will enable a student of average ability and diligence to 
reach the requisite standard in two or three winter sessions. 
The ambition of the student to reach his goal, and, in the 
case of beginners, the novelty of this fresh subject of study, 
will ensure regular attendance at the class week by week. 
There is, indeed, little difficulty in securing a good per- 
centage of attendance in these elementary classes. 

But, in the case of advanced students, those who, having 
gained their Matriculation Certificate, manifest a desire to 
pursue their study of French for the purpose of improving 
their knowledge, without having any more definite end 
in view, and those who seek to acquire a firmer grip of the 
language with the aim of spending summer holidays abroad, 
the problem of ensuring regular attendance presents 
greater difficulty. Such students usually display great 
keenness during the first month or two; then they begin 
to be irregular in their attendance, fail to do any home- 
reading or preparation, and finally disappear altogether. 
Indeed, in some evening schools, the French teacher may 
find, after the Christmas vacation, that his register shows 
an entirely different set of names—the previous students 
having lost all interest in the lessons. 

Yet it is possible, so to conduct a class in advanced 
French in an evening school as to hold the interest and 
ensure the regular attendance of the bulk of the students 
throughout the entire session. Indeed, the work may be 
so arranged that year after year the same students attend 
the class, along with recruits sufficient in number to main- 
tain the maximum strength allowed by the regulations. 
The writer of this article has for over twenty years been 
in charge of such a class, numbering thirty students, 
including a nucleus of at least a dozen of both sexes who 
return session after session, and he proposes to give here 
an account of the manner in which his class is conducted. 

In the first place, he finds it essential to speak French 
throughout the whole period of two hours, and to insist 
upon his students following his example. This is the primary 
and indispensable condition for the successful conduct of 
such a class. There will always be certain members who 
fail at first to grasp much of what is being said, but they 
must be encouraged to persevere, and the example set by 
the more competent and experienced students will help 
very materially in this. What these have achieved, the 
new-comers in their turn may hope some day to achieve, by 
patient and persistent endeavour. Onno account must the 
teacher translate what he or some one else has just been 
saying. There must be one language only in use in the room. 
This condition must be made quite clear at the outset. 


If at any time during the evening a student wishes to 
speak to his neighbour, he must use French for this purpose. 
The teacher will inform his class that he is the only one in 
the school who encourages students to converse with each 
other during the lesson, but it is on the distinct under- 
standing that no English be used. This will go far to 
suppress frivolous chatter, and will at the same time 
create the atmosphere necessary for the successful conduct 
of the class. 

The first lesson of each new session must resolve itself 
into a talk by the teacher in French on his aims and plans. 
He must state clearly that he will assume his students 
know the grammar of the language, for it will be his inten- 
tion to refer to grammar rules very seldom, and only when 
it is necessary to elucidate some common difficulty. The 
basis of the work will be the acquisition and constant use 
of a wide vocabulary, together with an accurate under- 
standing of idioms. The steady progress of the students 
will depend upon their frequent hearing and use of French 
as it is spoken in France among educated people. Nor 
will the literary side of the study be neglected. Among 
the class-books in use will be a good anthology of the best 
modern prose and verse. 

The lessons will be planned as follows. The last quarter 
of an hour of each lesson will be devoted to the writing in 
exercise-books from dictation of a passage of French prose, 
the nature of which will vary as much as possible week by 
week. The teacher will collect the books in which this 
dictation has been written, and will correct them at home 
before the next lesson. When the class assembles the 
following week, the students will find this passage written 
on the board; the lesson will begin with remarks by the 
teacher on the nature of the errors he has found in his 
correction of the work. If any common error has been 
made involving some point of grammar, he will fully 
explain the rule, giving or inviting copious examples of 
its application. Then he will discuss the life of the author, 
with such references to his works as will induce his hearers 
to read such books, especially if these are to be found in 
the school or the town library. 

For the purpose of creating among the students the 
habit of reading French, he will find it a good practice to 
select each week from publishers’ catalogues one book, the 
title of which he will indicate prominently on the black- 
board under the designation of The Book of the Week.“ 
For example, he might choose Chateaubriand’s story 
entitled: Le Dernier des Abencérages, or Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s drama: The Polish Jew, which can be purchased 
for one shilling. He will invite those who are interested in 
what he has to say about the chosen book to write their 
names on a sheet of paper placed on his desk, and to leave 
the shilling necessary, and he will at once place the books 
on order with a local bookseller, so that the copies may be 
available for distribution the following week. This scheme 
has been found in actual practice to be quite successful, 
and highly beneficial. 

To revert to the dictation passage: he will proceed to 
discuss in detail the vocabulary employed, giving each 
useful word the fullest attention possible, asking for other 
words of the same family group, and for antonyms. He 
will encourage the students to digress from the path in 
order to open new lines of thought and conversation. Such 
digression is of the utmost importance, since it ensures 
spontaneity, which is the life and soul of the interest of 
these lessons. He himself must open up such bypaths, 
using every pretext for leaving the beaten track, along 
which the lessons would probably end in monotony and 
dullness. 

In the course of this discussion, in which question and 
answer are mingled with descriptions by the teacher, or 
by one of the students, of places visited, especially in 
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France or Switzerland, of books read or of plays seen at 
the theatre, French life, manners and customs are fully 
treated from many angles, the salient facts of French 
history are taught, the literature of the seventeenth and 
the succeeding centuries receive their due attention, and 
at the same time considerable additions are made to the 
students’ store of French words, idioms and proverbs. 

The teacher will make use of every opportunity for 
referring to La Fontaine’s Fables, and to such well-known 
and valuable books as Daudet’s Lettres de mon Moulin, 
Mérimée’'s Colomba, About’s Le Rot des Montagnes, and to 
the Romans Nationaux of Erckmann-Chatrian. 

In his home-preparation for these lessons, the teacher 
has made an endeavour to foresee the lines along which 
discussion will travel, yet he will invariably discover that 
his previsions have failed to anticipate all the paths along 
which he subsequently finds himself leading or perhaps 
following his students. This must not deter him, how- 
ever, from giving his imagination free scope as the lesson 
proceeds. Only when conversation on any topic begins to 
flag will he carry the class back to the passage written on 
the board. In this way, the lesson which began at seven 
o'clock will continue without intermission until eight 
o’clock or even a quarter past, and every one will be 
surprised to find that the time has flown so quickly. 

The remainder of the two hours normally given to 
evening classes will be spent in reading aloud, by teacher 
and students, of passages from a book of long extracts 
from the best authors, and in the rapid discussion and 
explanation of words and expressions met with. Then 
the anthology of prose and verse will afford the students 
an opportunity to acquire a right and satisfactory know- 
ledge of the best French literature of modern times. The 
final quarter of an hour is devoted to the writing from 
dictation of another passage of prose, such as will give 
scope for the next lesson. Indeed, the teacher may be 
compelled to expend much time and thought in the 
selection of the dictation passage, remembering that the 
success of the next week’s lesson will depend very largely 
upon his choice. 

Such will be the lines along which work will proceed 
from September until Christmas. In January, the dis- 
cussion of the dictation passage will be curtailed, the time 
thus freed being devoted to a questionnaire written on the 
board before the lesson. The compilation of this must be 
carefully undertaken. It should be of such a nature as 
will permit of the explanation of a wide range of words 
and idioms. French life and history will figure largely in 
the conversation, sports and pastimes will receive their 
due measure of attention, and the lives and works of the 
great writers, from Molière to Anatole France, will be 
passed in review. 

It will be noticed that, in this survey of the methods 
employed successfully by the writer for some twenty-five 
years, no mention has been made of translation into either 
language. In the earlier part of his career as teacher of 
French in evening institutions, the writer experimented 
with translation exercises, but finally relinquished them as 
having little real value for the type of student attending 
the class, as compared with the conversational methods 
described. By banishing English entirely from the class- 
room, the teacher is enabled to create the atmosphere best 
suited for his lesson; for him to introduce at any moment 
translation exercises would be to destroy the good already 
achieved, namely, the bringing into the room of the living 
spirit of France and of its wonderful language. 


Appended is a list of French texts and manuals which the 
writer has found useful in his work in the class-room, and 
for his own study and reference : 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS: 


Dictionnaire Encyclopédique en deux volumes, Larousse Universel. 
Paris): 300 frs. 

Standard French and English Dictionary in two volumes, J. E. Mansion. 
(Harrap): (5 5s. 

A Glossary of French Slang, Leroy. 


(Larousse, 


(Harrap): 2s. 6d. 


A Glossary of Colloqu ial and Popular French, Kastner and Marks. (J. M. Dent): 
12s. 6d. 


Comment on Prononce le français, P. Martinon. (Larousse, Paris): 14 frs. 

Comment on Parle en français, P. Martinon. (Larousse, Paris): 16 frs. 50. 

La France: Géographie Illustrde en deux volumes. (Larousse, Paris): 295 frs. 

Voici la France, Clément and Macirone. (Harrap): 3s. 

Le Voyage des Dupont, Hartog. (J. M. Dent): Is. 6d. 

La France: French Life and Ways, Guibillon. (J. M. Dent): 3s. 

Features of French Life, in two parts, F. R. Robert. (J. M. Dent): 3s. 4d. 

Les Provinces Françaises, en douze volumes Anthologies Iliustrées, M. H. Marcel. 
(Librairie Renouard, Paris.) 

Avec l'Oncle Emile d travers la France, Eisenmenger and Lenel. 
Classique: Fernand Nathan, Paris.) (Harrap): 3s. 6d. 

La France qui Travaille, R. P. Jago. (Harrap): 2s. 6d. 

La France et sa Civilisation, Desseignet and Lanson. (Harrap): 3s. 

Tony et sa Sueur en France, J. Duhamel. (J. M. Dent.) 

Qu'est-ce que cela veut dite? French as spoken in French, H. P. Sligo de 
Pothonier. (Kegan Paul.) 

Brighter French, H. T. R. (Geoffrey Bles.) : 3s, 6d. 

Histoire Iliustrée de la Littérature française, Abry, Audic, and Crouzet. (Harrap) : 


&s. 6d. 
The Scientific Study and Teaching of French, Palmer. (Harrap): 12s. 6d. 


(Librairie 


Pup ILS“ Books: 


Short Stories by French Romanticists, Maxwell Smith. (Harrap): 3s. 6d. 

Carmen, et autres Nouvelles, Mérimée. (Blondheim, Harrap): 2s. 

Le Mattre du Moulin Blanc, Alanic. (Bell, Harrap): 2s. 3d. 

L'Abbé Constantin, Halévy. (Logie, Harrap): 2s. 

Maria Chapdelaine, Louis Hémon. (Phillips, Cambridge Press): 48. 6d. 

Les Silences du Colonel Bramble, Maurois. (Phillips, Cambridge Press): 4s. 6d. 

Les Discours du Docteur O'Grady, Maurois. (Le Grand, Cambridge Press): 

Six Contes, Maupassant. (Sloman, Cambridge Press): 2s. 6d. 

Auteurs Français Contemporains, M. Potel. (Harrap): 4s. 

La Bataille des Falkland, Farrére and Chack, Hartog. (Oxford Press): 1s. 6d. 

Longer French Texts. (Blackie & Son): Is. per vol. 

Complete French Plays. (Blackie & Son): 1s. per vol. 

La „ de Cyrano de Bergerac, Gorsse and Jacquin (H. A. Jackson, 
Cambridge Press): 4s. 

Les Cadets de Gascoyne, Gorsse and Jacquin. (Hachette.) 

L'Ile Déserte, H. Malot, Naftel. (Hachette): 28. 6d. 

IL. Attaque du Moulin, Zola, Julien. (Hachette): 2s. 

Modern French Short Stories, E. Fanniére. (Oxford Press): 2s. 6d. 

The French Newspaper, C. Calvert. (Nelson): 2s. 6d. 

Classified French Vocabularies, Childs. (Mills & Boon): Is. 6d. 

A Short French Grammar, Sicpmann. (Macmillan): 3s. 

Pur Retour du Courrier, F. M. Forrest. (J. M. Dent): 2s. 6d. 

Dictionnaire Complet Illustré de la Langue Française, Larousse. (J. M. Dent): 
5s. 

Contes de la France Contemporaine, Daniels. (Harrap): 2s. 6d. 

Nouveaux Contes de la France Contemporaine, Daniels. (Harrap): 2s. 3d. 


Messrs. NELSON have almost ready a set of readers to be known 
as Reading for Action, edited by Dr. Richard Wilson, the 
well-known educationist whose series, Reading and Thinking, 
is known in all parts of the Empire. 

* * * 


THE League of Nations Union has announced a course of three 
lectures by Dr. G. P. Gooch on The Outlook in Europe,“ to 
be given at the Kensington Town Hall on February 5, 12 and 19, 
at 5. 30 p.m. Tickets for the course, price 28. 6d., can be obtained 
at the Kensington High School, St. Albans Road, W. 8. 

* * 


* 


It is interesting to see that, according to the figures supplied 
by the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, 
Northern Ireland, over 10,000 children in the public elementary 
schools are learning Irish, and in the secondary schools over 
32 per cent of the candidates for the Certificate Examinations 
gave notice of intention to take Irish. 

* * * 


The Autumn List issued by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LTD., 
reached us somewhat late, but it is still worth while to refer to 
some of the titles announced. Teachers of physics will welcome 
the new edition of the translation of Sommerfeld’s Atomic 
Structure and Spectral Lines, while there are to be additions to 
the series of monographs on physical subjects dealing with low 
temperature physics, high voltage investigations, and relativity 
physics. 

* * * 

CECIL PEACE TRIZ E.— A prize of 100 is offered yearly for an 
essay on some subject connected with the maintenance of 
international peace, and having some bearing on the principles 
or work of the League of Nations. It is open to all graduates, 
undergraduates and students, without distinction of sex or 
nationality, of any university or university college in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland, who have not attained the age of 
25 years on the last day for submitting essays. The subject 
for the year 1935 is The manufacture by private enterprise 
of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objections. 
How far is this true and what is the remedy ? “ The essay must 
be sent in to the Secretary, Universitics Bureau of the British 
Empire, 88a Gower Street, London, W. C. 1, so as to arrive on 
or before November 1, 1935. 
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Just Published 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OF 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. ALLEN, B. A., Senior English Master, Tollington School, and A. T. MASON, M. A., Assistant Master, Tollington 
School. 
In Two Books. Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. each. 

This course of Exercises in English Grammar and Composition is intended to cover the modern Secondary School Syllabus 
up to the School Certificate stage (i.e. for pupils aged 11 to 16). 

Book I consists of two Parts, each of which contains a one-year course of exercises (for pupils aged 11-13). Similarly 
Book II provides a two-year course for pupils aged 13-15. No special section has been included for the School Certificate 
year, as Book II contains sufficient exercises to ensure an adequate revision course during that year. A considerable number 
of the exercises in Book II are especially designed for the School Certificate year. 


ENGLISH LYRICAL TYPES ON THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 
Edited, with Introductory Notes, by B. J. PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A., Senior English Master at the Douglas High | BY GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, MA. Late 
School for Boys. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. T ' i 
This anthology has been designed to provide suitable Cheaper Edition. Cloth Boards. 2s. 


supplementary reading for candidates preparing for examin- 
ations, in the English Literature papers of which they may 
be required to show that their reading has not been con- 
fined to the prescribed books. 


Just Published EN GLI SH ° 


FAULTS AND THEIR REMEDIES 


By A. WISE, A.R.C.S., Assistant Master, H.M. Dockyard School, Devonport. 
Limp cloth cover. Is. 

This book is designed to give help in writing grammatical English and to explain the commoner faults and how they 
should be corrected. 

The author gives an insight into the mechanics of language, and his 150 examples at the end of the book deal with faults 
that are common in everyday English. 

Although this book is primarily intended for schools, it should be found most helpful to any one who writes or speaks 
the English language. 

Secondary schools will find the book especially suitable for revision purposes. 


New Edition, suitable for pre-Certificate Year 


The widespread appreciation of this book has created 
a demand for an edition for class use. To meet this wish 
the publishers have issued this edition at a lower price. 


A FRENCH COURSE A BOOK OF FRENCH VERSE 
By GEORGE J. G. TAYLOR, M.A., Head of the Modern With Questionnaires 
Languages Department, Wolverhampton Grammar School, By A. G. MORRIS, B.A., Senior Modern Languages 


and WM. H. CARHART, B.A., Assistant French Master, 


Wolverhampton Grammar School; French Lecturer, Master, Birkenhead Institute. 


Limp cloth cover. Is. 


Wolverhampton and Staffs. Technical College. A book of French verse intended for the use of boys 
Cloth Boards. and girls in the two years leading up to the first School 
First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. 6d. Certificate and Matriculation examinations. 


Just Published 


A REVISION FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION BOOK 


By F. BLACKBURN, Modern Language Master, North Manchester High School, and A. G. MORRIS, Modern Language 
Master, Birkenhead Institute. 
Cloth Boards. 3s. 6d. 

This book is primarily a revision grammar, giving and testing the essential points in grammar and providing sufficient 
continuous prose passages and free composition subjects for two years’ work. It thus combines in one volume the functions 
of the grammar book and the prose translation manual. 

It will be found useful in the School Certificate and Matriculation forms of Secondary Schools, as well as in the more 
advanced classes in Evening and Central Schools. 

A large number of questions from recent School Certificate and Matriculation examination papers is included. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Tenure in Secondary Schools 


By A. Gray Jones, M. A., B.Litt. 
(Continued) 


Independent Crowded Schools 
OW in this last category—schools that are virtually or 
almost virtually independent of popular control—the 
governing body enjoys a peculiar position of absolute power, 
which it is worth while examining. This power is given by 
a scheme under the Endowed Schools Acts, and such a 
scheme, once it is confirmed, has the status of an Act of 
Parliament. The scheme cannot be altered except with 
the consent of the governors. There is no appeal from any 
of their decisions. Provided they administer the endowment 
on the lines laid down in the scheme, they can appoint and 
dismiss when they like. Neither the Board of Education 
nor Parliament itself—except by passing a special act— 
can exercise authority over their acts. This is an astonishing 
survival of autocracy in days like these, when public money 
is liberally distributed to such of these schools as are in 
receipt of grants. 

Accordingly it will be seen that the value of the appeal 
to governors is very largely conditioned by circumstances, 
and that if the appeal is to governors who are not subject 
to any higher control, the appeal is to a final court whose 
decisions cannot be disputed. It is here that we touch on 
one of the central difficulties in tenure nowadays. Both 
the procedure and the nature of this court demand careful 
consideration. 

The Procedure at Appeals 

As has been pointed out earlier, if a headmaster brings 
forward a proposal for dismissal to a governing body, the 
assistant master’s case is already half lost unless he is to 
be heard on equal terms with the headmaster before any 
decision is taken. If the governors accede to the head- 
master’s request and sanction provisional dismissal before 
they have heard the assistant master’s case, then they 
have already made up their minds before he appeals 
against the decision to dismiss him. The subsequent 
“ appeal is not an appeal in the true sense of the word, 
and experience has proved repeatedly that such an appeal 
is in the great majority of cases valueless. 

Time after time the procedure has been as follows. The 
headmaster decides to ask for a master’s dismissal: he 
goes to the governors, they hear his views (and no one 
else’s): they issue formal notice of dismissal and at the 
same time they notify the victim that he will be allowed 
to appeal to them against their own decision provided he 
claims his rights within a month of receipt of notice. 
There is no obligation for the headmaster or governors to 
state the reasons for the dismissal: no provision need be 
made for witnesses to be called and examined, and it is 
quite possible, and indeed frequently happens, that the 
headmaster remains in the room while the assistant master 
and his friend are stating their case, and will remain there 
afterwards in their absence to comment on the statements 
that have been presented. Such a procedure is unjudicial 
to say the least. 

Stated in other terms this means that the prosecution 
brings before the court a charge against an accused person— 
without him being aware of it—and invites the court to find 
him guilty. The court passes the expected sentence of dis- 
missal, but then tells the accused that though found guilty he 
can ‘‘ appeal to them against their own findings. If he does 
appeal there is no guarantee that he will be given 
reasons for his sentence or facilities to cross-examine, neither 
will he be allowed to inspect all relevant reports and 
documents. There is no legal system in the world in which 
such a system of things would be tolerated. Can any 
procedure be more glaringly unjust, more subversive of 
the normal rights of citizenship, more scandalously defiant 
of professional etiquette ? The only wonder is not that 
such a state of things has been tolerated but that it has not 


long ago been the cause of an explosion of feeling among 
schoolmasters universally. 

So much for the procedure of the court, and let it be 
emphasized again that the court can and does fix its own 
procedure. Often scrupulous care is taken to see that the 
procedure is as fair as it can be, but often it is as unfair 
as I have described above. Now for the constitution of the 
court. 

The Powers of Governing Bodies 


A body of governors will include public men and women 
of varying types. Generally speaking, we cannot expect to 
find that it contains that body of experience and adminis- 
trative capacity that is found in a large local education 
authority. Moreover governors, in dealing with tenure 
questions, while they do as a rule endeavour to give a 
fair hearing to both sides, are generally too near to the 
question at issue to take a completely detailed and impartial 
view. Human nature being what it is, we may expect to 
find many governors are unconscious partisans of the 
headmaster—or, rarely of the assistant. There is the 
natural tendency to support the authority of the head- 
master, to regard him not as primus inter pares, but as 
one whose right there is none to dispute, and whose position 
must be supported at all costs, lest discipline (blessed word) 
should suffer. A further difficulty is that the percentage 
of elderly men and women on governing bodies is extremely 
high. As a rule we may say that some of them have not 
retained an elasticity of mind and a complete understanding 
of youth; they are thus not ideal judges of difficult cases. 

Consequently, though they do as a rule make their utmost 
endeavours to give a fair hearing, most governing bodies 
start with a natural bias in support of authority as repre- 
sented by the headmaster. But this would not matter, 
vitally: their procedure, if fair, would not be of absolute 
importance but for the fact that they are the supreme 
arbiters. 

Why did Parliament ever delegate such autocratic powers 
to governing bodies? The reason was explained by Vice- 
Chancellor Malins in 1874 when the case of Hayman v. 
Governors of Rugby School was tried. In giving his 
decision that the governors had absolute power of dismissal 
not subject to any higher control, he said: The apparent 
harshness of the power is mitigated by the appointment of 
men of high position, honour, and integrity, as members 
of the governing body, by whom it is assumed that such 
power, arbitrary as it is in terms, would not be harshly, 
unjustly, or inconsiderately exercised.” 

This was a reasonable assumption on the part of the 
legislature and has been justified in the great majority of 
cases. But that is not enough. Has it been always justified ? 
Have there been instances where a board of governors, 
or a majority of the board, have used their power in a 
harsh, unjust, or inconsiderate way ? Vice-Chancellor 
Malins considered that the governors had done so in the 
Hayman case, and does not the most recent example of 
Haverfordwest illustrate it all too tragically, when a board 
of governors by a bare majority dismiss arbitrarily men 
of many years’ service regardless of appeals for even a 
slight extension so that they might qualify for a pension ? 

Accordingly I hold that where a trust of this kind is 
capable of being abused, even rarely, it can no longer be 
justified. Thus its continuance should only be permitted 
on condition that it is either subject to appropriate review 
by a higher and more detached tribunal, or modified by the 
use of some device to guarantee greater impartiality. 
Constructive suggestions for this end will be mentioned 
shortly, but for the present, something more must be said 
about one particular condition that militates against 

(Continued on page 36) 
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governors being able to adjudicate with ideal impartiality 
on questions of tenure. 

This particular difficulty is the frequent failure of the 
governing body to understand the views of the assistant 
staff and to appreciate the unsettlement and injustice 
caused among them through insecurity of tenure. A head- 
master is in constant touch with the chairman of the 
governors ; he is present at all meetings of the governing 
body; the governors take great care to ascertain his 
views on every question connected with the school and 
they are generally guided by his recommendations. 

It is too often optimistically assumed that the views of 
the assistants are expressed and should only be expressed 
through him. Many a headmaster, it is true, will exert 
himself to see that the views of his assistants are thus put 
forward even when he himself disagrees with these views. 
It is, however, too much to expect that he can carry out 
that function successfully when he is in conflict with some 
or all of his staff in some matter that affects the tenure of 
one or more of his colleagues. 

A governing body has thus been known to suggest 
naively that it does not require a professional association 
to make representations to it since the views of the 
assistant masters are already known through the head- 
master. Such an attitude may arise from sheer benevolence 
—the benevolence at best of a genial despotism—but it is 
no longer consonant with the needs of to-day. Some means 
must be found to ensure that the opinions of the assistant 
staff shall be considered fully and equitably by a governing 
body; if this were arranged many, if not most of the 
problems of tenure, would disappear. Those members of 
governing bodies who do not appreciate that they have 
control over the destinies of cultured professional men would 
gain in understanding and would lose the last vestiges of 
that unfortunate outlook that persists 


A Simple Reform 

A simple and effective means of remedying this difficulty 
is easily available; the only wonder is the fact that it 
has not been universally adopted long ago. The remedy, 
in short, is fo give assistant masters representation on governing 
bodies. 

This is neither a revolutionary nor a foolish proposal. 
It has been implemented for many years in several of our 
best-known schools: Harrow isa notableexample. The draft 
scheme for Harrow School in 1871 provided that assistant 
masters should be represented on the governing body by 
a person not actually a member of the staff. This provision 
was devised to safeguard the assistant masters against 
arbitrary action by the headmaster. It was strongly 
opposed by Dr. Butler, the able but autocratic head- 
master of that day, but was eventually incorporated in the 
final scheme.* 

This quite reasonable provision might have been included 
in all schemes made since then; its adoption would have 
prevented much avoidable hardship and reduced the 
opportunities for injustice. It could incidentally have 
enabled some reactionary governors to regard assistant 
masters as colleagues in the work of the school and not as 
inferiors. 

Representation of assistant masters on governing bodies 
is accorded at Charterhouse, Rugby, and Cheltenham 
among other schools. It is also provided in all the secondary 
schools maintained by the county of Monmouthshire. 
Thus public schools and local education authority schools 
provide examples of this system in operation, and 
evidence shows that it has proved to be highly successful. 


* The present representative of the staff of the Governing Body is the Right 
Hon. 1.. C. Amery, M. P. Butler's opposition was conquercd partly by his own 
fear that otherwise the whole of the scheme might be lost, and he already had 
great difficulty in side-tracking the hostility of the Harrow parishioners to the 


in regarding | scheme. 
assistant masters as “ servants ” in an inferior sense. (To be continued.) 
Correspondence 


MATRICULATION 


When Mr. Ramsbotham spoke of Matriculation as a relic of 
the medieval standardization of education, it is safe to infer 
that he did not intend to influence the policy of the university. 
Each university has surely the right to determine on what con- 
‘ditions it will admit students to its ranks. One of the great 
virtues of the London examination is that it is open to all the 
world. But the university can accept no dictation as to the 
standard of its tests. If a student is not well enough prepared 
to pass it, he can always go elsewhere or obtain a qualified tutor 
to prepare him. What Mr. Ramsbotham had probably in mind 
was the habit of many commercial firms not to accept any candi- 
date who has not a Matriculation certificate. Not that these 
captains of industry have any high regard for university quali- 
fications, but they are so besieged by applicants that they have 
to choke off the majority who have not this qualification. 

It is mere silliness to urge parents to revolt against examina- 
tion tyranny. There is no tyranny, for no one is compelled to 
sit for this examination. But as about seven thousand students 
sit for it every year, it shows that the Matriculation has its 
uses and is valued as a proof of a good secondary education. 
The chief complaint against it has been that certain subjects 
are compulsory—English, mathematics and another language. 
Of these, in fact, English is the only real compulsory subject, 
for in the other two a lower alternative paper can be taken, 
provided a sixth subject is also offered. The lower paper in 
mathematics should have no terrors for any average fourth form 
boy. The complaint is, in fact, an appeal from the unsuccessful 
to lower the standards of education which have been built up 
with such effort during the last hundred years. The university 
should not yield to the demands of the uneducated, seeing that 
it has the fatal example of American universities before its eyes. 

VETERAN. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS 


I do not wish to offer any opinion on the vexed question 
whether books should be set for school examinations in English, 
but the articles which have appeared in your Journal suggest 
sO Many interesting points that I cannot help putting down a few. 

Certainly, to judge from the people—well educated people, 
I mean—around me, the teaching of English literature has 
extremely little direct result. Anything that even flattery can 
call an interest in good literature is extremely rare. Poetry is 
something for a few choice spirits only, the number of whom prob- 
ably does not much exceed that of geologists. To the great mass 
of folk, the words book ” and “ novel seem to be synonymous 
and co-extensive: Mr. Guy Boas speaks with satisfaction of 
the B.B.C., but how often does the B.B.C. broadcast readings 
from the pécts or the great prose authors? Ask the first hundred 
people who cross London Bridge on Monday morning whether 
they have made the wonderful discovery that fine writing 
is one of the most interesting things in the world, and how many 
would answer Les? A love of great literature is a quite peculiar 
taste, confined to a few, and much rarer than the love of good 
pictures or good music. 

The other day it was stated in The Times that Sir James Jeans’s 
book, Ihe Mysterious Universe, has been, and is, selling at the 
rate of 2,000 copies a week. It fairly takes one’s breath away. 
A book with no “fine writing, no particular literary charm, 
difficult to follow, dealing with remote subjects, far removed 
from the interests of daily life—and yet 2,000 people buy it 
every week and make the great discovery that recondite physics 
is one of the most interesting things in the world. This 2,000 
a week is a most notable sign of the times. It shows that this 
generation is interested, not in literature, but in knowledge. It 
is deeply interested also in the amazing scientific inventions 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the External Degrees of London 
University in Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law. Some of these 
courses are suitable for students who wish to take the first 
examination in Agriculture, Dental Surgery, Medicine, and 


Veterinary Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {20 per annum 


Post-graduate one-year course for the Training of Teachers 
approved by the Board of Education and with the usual Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, {10 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
Prospectus free on application to Registrar 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUS 

37 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRFCTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES— ERNEST READ, F. R. A. M. 
MISTRFSS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 

Dipl ma. 

SECRETARY—ALICE WEBER. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION COURSE 
DECEMBER 31, 1934, to JANUARY 5, 1935, inclusive 


Classes for Beginners and Non-Beginners. 


SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 9, 1935 


SINGLE SUBJECT CLASSES for CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


SPECIAL COURSE (one year) for TEACHERS In ELEMENTARY 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS. 


FULL TRAINING COURSE (three years) in preparation for the Complete 
Teaching Certificate in Dalcroze Eurhythmics. 


For Prospectuses apply THE SECRETARY, INGHAM MEMORIAL HO USE 
37 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. | 


(Museum 2294) 


PHYSICAL TRAININ 


THE LING ASSOCIATION 


OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 


THE Association keeps a list of 


certified Gymnastic and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes *‘ The Journal 
of Physical Education and School Hygiene; 
‘* Gymnastics for Little Children (J. G. Thulin) ; 
Bildatlas (J. G. Thulin); Principles of Gym- 
nastics for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 8s. 11d. ; 
Ditto, Part II, 21s. od.; Net Ball Rules, 33d.; 
Rounders Rules, 3}d.; Scandinavian Dances (Series 
I, II, and III), 81d.; Music to Dances, 81d.: Folk 
Dances from Many Lands, Music and Notes, Is. 
All post free. For these and Terms of Membership, 
Price List of further publications, &c., applications 
should be made to the SECRETARY. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. MARSH, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. S g pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 
Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1933. 
Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 

The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schools. 

The Course of Training extends over three years 
and includes the Theory and Practice of Educatio 
Gymnastics, Massage, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 
Cricket. 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: £165 per 
annum. 

For i A apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. 


Professor SIR JOHN ADAMS 
For list of recent articles by Professor 
Sir John Adams see page 718 of the 
November issue 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 


Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association’ 


Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 
Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 

Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens - 

where games are practised and recreation is taken- 

Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 


Tel. 0095. BRDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 


Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P. T. C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S PRINOIPLES 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (Women) 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Educational 
Gymnastics, all branches of Games, Dancing, and 
Swimming. The Theory includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Principles of 
Teaching. 


Students are prepared for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


One Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 
in March, for entrance in October. For Prospectus 
and further particulars of Scholarships apply 
SECRETARY. 


CHELSEA 
COLLECE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR WOMEN, 
Manresa Road, London, 8.W.3 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM) 


Principal: F. J. Hartow, M.B.E., Ph.D., B. Sc. 


Headmistress: Miss May FOUNTAIN 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University 
Standard for women desiring to train as teachers of 
Physical Education in public and private schools. 
Exceptional facilities for teaching practice under the 
supervision of the College staff. Preparation for the 
London University Diploma in Physical Education 
and the Conjoint Examination of the Chartered 
Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
There are three well-equipped gymnasia and play- 
ing fields of 34 acres; three hostels for Hien 
requiring residence. 


Apply for prospectus to the HRADMISTRESS. 
Tel.: Flaxman 5747. 


Se 


REMEDIAL 


» GYMNASTICS, &c. 


— 
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THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 


Principal: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 


The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
women students and stands in its own grounds of 
36 acres. Its equipment includes a large modern 
swimming bath and extensive playing fields. 


The course of training covers three years and is 
based upon Ling’s Swedish System. The curriculum 
includes Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of 
Gymnastics, and Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional and Remedial Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, 
Swimming, and Voice Production. Students are 
prepared for the Conjoint Examination of the 
Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gym- 
nastics. The College offers one open scholarship of 
£80 per annum. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL'S SECRETARY at the College. 


Posts Vacant 
POSTS ABROAD 
gpd TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S.W.i, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 


enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


PRINCIPALSHIP 


OMERTON COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE 

(UNDENOMINATIONAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS) 

The Trustees invite applications for the post of 
Principal, vacant in September, 1935. Salary £800, 
subject at present to a 5 per cent reduction, with 
board and residence. 

Candidates should have a good Honours Degree 
and adequate experience. 

Applications, with twelve copies of three recent 
testimonials and three references, to be sent to the 
CLERK OF THE TRUSTEES at the College on or before 
Saturday, February 16, 1935. 


See also page 3 
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which are revolutionizing human life the telephone, the cinema, 
the motor-car, the aeroplane, and the wireless. These things 
fill our small pint-pot minds and leave no room for books. You 
may see further proof of this in any circulating library. Three- 
quarters of the books there will, of course, be novels, but there 
will be a corner for better stuff, and here you will find science, 
travel, biography and history of the lighter, personal kind, 
but no poetry, rarely anything in the way of essays or drama, 
and never anything by one of the great authors of the past. 
Most of the books probably are well-written, many have real 
value ; but none are literature. Literature is not wanted. 

How can we be interested in first-rate literature when no first- 
rate literature is being produced? In every age people have 
read mainly what was written in that age. If contemporary 
books do not compel attention, the works of the past will not 
do so. Sir James Jeans evidently compels attention, but there 
is no writer in any branch of the humanities who does so—no 
poet, historian, essayist or novelist. In the last century there 
were writers who compelled attention, speaking straight to the 
hearts of their contemporaries. A thousand copies of Waverley 
were sold in a week ; Tennyson made a fortune out of his poetry 
and built Farringford out of the proceeds of Maud; Byron woke 
up one morning and found himself famous; Macaulay’s History 
sold better than Byron or Scott. And in those days there were 
scarcely any schools in England except for the upper ten.” 
The Endowed Schools Act had not been passed nor Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College founded. The population of England was only 
about half what it is now, and teachers of English were, I 
suppose, unknown. 

The fact is that an appreciation of literature is not a subject 
which can be taught in certain periods by fixed methods, like 
algebra or cooking. It is not a special faculty of the mind which 
can be trained by teachers trained to train it. It is something 
that belongs to, and springs from, the whole being. It is a fre- 
quent, but certainly not an invariable, adjunct of an elevated 
mind and character. Whether a young man or woman has 
such mind and character will be determined by the forces of 


heredity, environment, home influences, school influences, social 


atmosphere. The special contribution of the teacher of English 
will be the development of the ability to understand printed 
language of a high level of excellence, and the main means by 
which this is to be done is the reading with the pupils of books 
of a high level of excellence—just the reading, with no more 
elucidation than is absolutely necessary. The valuable results 
will be two: first, and probably most important, the influence of 
the books on the mind and heart of the pupil, then and there ; 
secondly, though in after life the pupil will probably not read 
books on a level with those he read in class, yet he will read 
better books than he would have done, had he had no secondary 
education. Many a young man or woman owes it no doubt 
to the school that he or she reads Hugh Walpole and Priestley 
instead of Ethel Dell and Gilbert Frankau. The teacher of 
English may further comfort himself with the thought that 
after all, an appreciation of “ fine writing ” is not a matter of 
the first importance. Infinitely more desirable is an appre- 
ciation of honest writing, wise writing, noble writing. What 
really matters is that people should read what is ethically 
sound, solidly true and reasonable. G. F. BRIDGE. 


Steeple, Gerrard's Cross. 
December 12, 1934. 


NEWFOUNDLAND EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 1934.— This inter- 
esting exhibition, arranged by the Public Schools Exploring 
Society, will be open until January 20. The specimens shown 
include twenty-five varieties of birds collected and skinned by 
the boys; one of the birds is new to Newfoundland. A large 
collection of butterflies and other insects, and a very large 
collection of flora, all of which have been classed and labelled 
by the British Museum. A growing specimen of the Pitcher 
plant is on view. There is also a map showing the ground 
covered by the boys during their explorations. One of the 
tents used on the expedition has been erected in the Exhibition 
Hall and round it are shown complete equipment as used by 
the boys, including their sleeping bags and rations; there is 
also a lay figure dressed in the clothing worn by one of the 
members of the expedition. 


FINE QUALITY 
STATIONERY 


ABUNDANT STOCKS FOR 
ALL SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


EXERCISE BOOKS SCIENCE NOTEBOOKS 

DRAWING BOOKS MUSIC BOOKS 

LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS DRAWING BOOKS 

ROUGH NOTES GEOGRAPHY 

FOOLSCAP PAPER NOTEBOOKS 
All at the 


LOWEST COMPETITIVE PRICES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES 
FREE TO PRINCIPALS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 High Holborn, 
LONDON, W. C. 1 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 786 JANUARY 1, 1935 


SELECTED 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


General Editor: A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 


Headmaster, Burnage High School 


ARNOLD ......- SELECTED POEMS 

BROWNING ..... SELECTED POEMS 

BUNYAN ...... PILGRIM’S PROGRESS—I 

BYRON ......- SELECTIONS 

CHAUCER...... SELECTIONS 

COLERIDGE ... .. SELECTED POEMS 

DE QUINCEY ... . SELECTIONS 

KEATS . 2.1 «© ses SELECTIONS 

LAMB o aou Se Hee SELECTED ESSAYS 

MACAULAY..... ESSAYS ON LORD CLIVE 
AND WARREN HASTINGS 

MILTON Ww... MINOR POEMS AND COMUS 

SHELLEY ier e mia SELECTIONS 

SIDNEYANDSHELLEY DEFENCE OF POETRY 

SWIFT a ai ah do SELECTIONS [KING 

TENNYSON ..... SELECTED IDYLLS OF THE 

WORDSWORTH . . . SELECTIONS 


Each volume, 2s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH is prescribed for 
the Central Welsh Board School Certificate Examination, 1935. 
SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING is prescribed (as an 
alternative to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury) for the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination, 1936. 
Full particulars of the series on application 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square London, W. C. 
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SIR ROBERT MORANT: A Great Public Servant. By BERNARD M. 0 
ALLEN, M. A., LL. D., author of Cordon and the Sudan. Illustrated. 128. 6d. 
Every person who has entered the service of his country, in Parliament or in Whitehall, should 
read this life of a very great public servant.” —The Spectator. 
“Dr. Allen has written a most competent monograph.’’—Harotp J. LASKI (New Statesman and 


Nation). 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


Gencral Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 28. 6d. each. 


Latest Titles 


HARDY. THE WOODLANDERS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by CYRIL 
ALDRED. 


SHAKESPEARE. THE TEMPEST. Edited by EDWARD THOMPSON, XI. A., Ph.D. 
SHAKESPEARE. OTHELLO. Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 


LONGER POEMS OLD AND NEW. Sclected and Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, 
M.A., D.Litt. Send for Complete List 


FAVOURITE POEMS: An Anthology for Young People. Sclected and Edited 
by C. M. GLOVER, NI. A., LL.B. With an Introduction by GUY BOAS, M. A. 28. 
Mr. Glover has included in this volume of poems many old and familiar friends, and also the work 
of some of the modern writers. He has determined his choice of poems by those which he has found at 
first- hand experience really appeal to boys. 


DECISIVE BRITISH BATTLES. From The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ” 


by Sir EDWARD S. CREASY. With Introduction, Notes, Diagrams, &c., by N. B. McKELLAR, 
NI. A., Assistant English Master, Dalziel High School, Motherwell. With Illustrations. — 1s. 9d. 
(/inelish Literature Series. 


Modern French Series, edited by H. F. COLLINS 


LE PREMIER SHAMPOING D’ABSALON ET D’AUTRES CONTES. 
Edited by N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A. Three stories in one volume, for the Fourth Year. 18. 9d. 


A FRENCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR, with Exercises, for Middle 
and Certificate Forms. By P. N. Y. CRAIG, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. Chosen by 
G. D. ROBERTS, M. A., B.Litt., M.C. 4s. 6d. net. 

INTRODUCTION TO CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE FOR UPPER 
FORMS. By A. H. NASH-WILLIANIS, M.A. (Wales), B.A. (Lond.), Senior Classics 


Master, Chatham House County School for Boys, Ramsgate. 28. 


This book has been compiled primarily for Matriculation Forms, though it is hoped it may be of 
service to Higher School Certificate candidates in their first year. 


A BUSINESSLIKE SPANISH COURSE. Part I. By IGNACIO LOPEZ GUIBARA, 


Lecturer in Spanish under the London County and Middlesex County Councils. zs. 6d. 

This book has been designed as a serviceable handbook to students preparing for or already engaged 
in commerce. The first part of the work should enable any student of average ability to pass with credit 
the Elementary Stage examinations of the Royal Society of Arts or other examining bodies. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By J. T. BROWN, NI. A., B. Sc., 


Rector of North Berwick High School, and C. W. M. MANSON, M.A., Principal Teacher of Mathe- 
matics at North Berwick High School. Complete. 58. (Just published.) Part I. The Straight Line. 28. 
Part II. The Circle, rs. 6d. Part III. Conic Sections. 28. 6d 


Translations by ARTHUR S. WAY, D. Lit. 


HYMNS OF CALLIMACHUS; with the Hymn of Kleanthes, in 
English Verse. 28. Gd. net. 


HESIOD, in English Verse. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS; with Hero and Leander, in English Verse. 
3s. Gd. net. 


SPEECHES IN THUCYDIDES ; and Funeral Orations. Js. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Reviews 


ROBERT MORANT 


Sir Robert Morant : a Great Public Servant. 
ALLEN. (12S. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 


The younger generation of teachers in this country must 
find it hard to realize how recently English education has 
emerged from a condition of confusion and chaos. In their 
time the official regulations governing educational in- 
stitutions of various types—elementary schools, secondary 
schools, training colleges, technical and evening institutes, 
and so on—are set forth with an ordered clarity which 
commands general respect. And yet it is little more than 
thirty vears ago since the only document of the kind was 
the elementary school code, which had become so entangled 
with cross-references, notes, schedules, and appendices, 
that a great teachers’ association found it necessary to 
publish an intelligible edition, and no doubt derived a 
comfortable income by so doing. The really serious thing, 
however, was that the condition of these official documents, 
before and after the years 1903 and 1904, faithfully re- 
flected the condition of education itself. It was during those 
years that English education, regarded as one of the prime 
activities of the State, began to emerge from muddle and 
confusion. And if it be asked to whom the change, or at 
any rate the precise character which the change assumed, 
was chiefly duc, there can be but one answer. It was chiefly 
due to the subject of this memoir—Robert Morant. 

The story of Morant’s career, of his early life, his work in 
Siam, his rapid rise from a junior to the highest position in a 
Government department,his work for education and for public 
health, needed to be told in detail, and Dr. Allen has per- 
formed the task well, though perhaps with certain reticences 
which are meant to spare the feelings of persons still living. 


This is not the place to tell, even in bare outline, the 
story of Morant’s period of unwitting preparation in Siam 
and at the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, of his 
discovery which led to the famous Cockerton Case, of 
Gorst's and afterwards of Balfour's discovery of him, and 
thenceforward of his position as the “ power behind“ 
during Balfour's struggle to get the Bill of 1902 on the 
Statute Book. For all this the reader must be referred to 
Dr. Allen's clear and interesting narrative, from which 
there emerges the broad and indisputable fact that it was 
Morant who shaped the English system of State-aided 
education as we know it to-day. What he said of Kay- 
Shuttleworth may equally well be said of him-—he had the 
sort of mind which saw things in the big, and looked far ahead. 

For both of these men, national education was a con- 
suming passion, and both of them knew that eifecting a 
great change in English education meant, among other 
things, looking “ the religious difficulty ' squarely in the 
face. To withhold rate-aid to the church schools was unfair 
to the children and the teachers: to give such aid was to 
incur the angry opposition of people who talked of handing 
the whole system over to the parsons. Morant was on the 
side of the children and the teachers, although he lived to 
incur the enmity of the latter; and his job was to supply 
Balfour with powder and shot in the fight for a really 
national system. But, as in 1870, so in 1902, though the 
religious controversy occupied most of the time in Parlia- 
ment, the far-seeing educational statesman had his eye 
fixed upon something else - Forster upon a national system 
of elementary schools, and Balfour, prompted by Morant, 
upon a national system of secondary schools. ‘Yo Morant, 
in effect, it was reserved to carry toa practical issue Matthew 
Arnold’s advice given more than forty years earlier— 
organize your secondary education. 

The tragedy of Morant’s official career reminds one of 
the saving that a man who never made a mistake never 
made anything. How on earth the Holmes Circular“ 
ever found its way into print seems an unfathomable 
mystery. Looking backward, one sees that essentially it 


By Dr. B. M. 


contained some fair criticism, but (if it was to be printed) 
so offensively expressed that it amounted to a blazing 
indiscretion. The easy-going traditionist who preceded 
Morant in office was a great favourite with the teachers. 
Morant, living as ever in his great task-master’s eye, could 
never be popular, and the Circular bungle settled his fate 
with the teachers. Add to this, that the wrath of people who 
recalled the rate-aid controversy was again stirred up, and 
the end of Morant’s educational career was inevitable. 
Many years earlier, as Dr. Allen recalls, Morant had 
laid it down that the fate of democracy depended upon 
willing submission on the part of the many, to the guidance 
and control of the few wise—to special experts or guides or 
leaders. That was the principle which actuated Morant 
throughout. Perhaps he had become too much of a dic- 
tator, and England does not love dictators. But Dr. Allen’s 
excellent book is a reminder that Morant was a great 
educational architect and a great public servant. 


THE STUDY OF CHORAL SPEECH 


An Approach to Choral Speech. By Mona Swann. (3s. 6d. 
net. Howe.) 


Many Voices: a Collection of Poems suitable for Choral 
Speech. Made by Mona Swann. (Book I, 2s. 6d. net. 
Book II, 4s. 6d. net. In Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. and 38. 
Howe.) 


These two charming anthologies with the helpful addition 
of Miss Mona Swann's Approach to Choral Speech form 
together by far the best introduction available to the study 
of this delightful if limited form of art. 

In its Greek origins the choral lyric was an exquisite 
dance of words, sufficiently impersonal to serve almost as 
a living curtain of sound and movement drawn between 
the audience and the often intolerable anguish of the 
dramatic action. The “ Chorus ” of the Elizabethan stage 
was a Roman travesty of this lyric beauty, a comment, an 
explanation, almost a narrative “ messenger speech ” 
filling out the action of the play, but always spoken by one 
speaker. It was a lame device, althoug hin Shakespeare’s 
hands it gave us some of the most glorious lines in Henry V. 

At the beginning of this century, a revival of true choric 
speaking took place, sometimes accompanied as in the 
Greek plays by a form of harp playing, or, as in the lovely 
Prunella at the Court Theatre, following the rhythms of a 
very elaborate musical score itself built to suggest the 
cadences of speech. In the absence of any more certain 
knowledge of the exact nature of Greek music, it has been 
found by far the most successful method of suggesting the 
diversity and unity of Greek choric translations, and this 
form of choric speaking has the advantage of being in 
accordance with the poct’s own declared intention. Gordon 
Bottomley and T. S. Eliot are among those who have 
deliberately employed this method, and the choruses of 
The Rock, written for this year's performance at Sadler's 
Wells, are among the finest of such modern choric writing. 

Meanwhile the obvious advantages of choric speaking asa 
method of class teaching have led to its rather unmeasured 
use in inappropriate poems, and to a wailful and often 
conventionalized delivery which by its emotional monotony 
disguises the true metrical structure and variety of the 
verse and blurs its poetic significance. 

It is here that Miss Swann's book and her selections are 
so valuable. The taste and delicacy which distinguish the 
performances of her children’s chorus are present in the 
excellent introduction and in the admirable selections. 

Book I is intended for younger speakers, and has a 
delightful gaiety and range, which do not conceal its real 
erudition and literary quality. Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘ Proud 
Mysterious Cat,“ Eleanor Farjeon's When Hannibal 
Crossed the Alps,“ Carroll's “ Lobster Quadrille ” and 
„Turtle Soup ” stand side by side with traditional delights 
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like the Key of the Kingdom,” The Twelve Days of 
Christmas, and My Cock Lily-Cock.“ 

The second volume is more ambitious, and has also a 
brief and valuable introduction. Here Prof. Gilbert 
Murray's dramatic Choric Odes take pride of place, but 
the “ Canticle of Brother Sun in Miss Swann’s own 
translation, stands well with some beautifully scanned 
translations from Wycliffe’s Isaiah, and from the Authorized 
Version. Traditional ballads and comparatively unfamiliar 
selections, like the lines from Smart's Song to David, 
and Blake’s Song of Liberty lead up to Francis 
Thompson’s lovely Making of Viola.“ Only one item jars 
intolerably, the hideously cynical and vulgar Irish street 
ballad on wounded soldiers which to modern taste seems 
quite unspeakable in every sense of the word. 

Miss Swann has not only made a good collection of 
choric verse: she has made one of the most charming of 
modern antnologies, and her technical advice is invaluable. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY 


Habitat, Economy, and Society : a Geographical Introduction 
to Ethnology. By Prof. C. D. FoRDpE. (15s. net. 
Methuen.) 

During the past twenty years the study of human 
geography has taken a definite place in the various schemes 
of geographical research and many books and treatises 
have been written dealing with the influence of geo- 
graphic environment on the lives and occupations of men 
and describing the racial, economic, social, and political 
aspects of the subject. In a large number of schools, broad 
facts and generalizations about peoples in many lands“ 
are now taught to young children, but the specialization of 
later studies has tended to exclude any further considera- 
tion of the matter. In the universities, on the other hand, 
the scientific study of races (such as ethnology or anthro- 
pology) is being pursued with considerable success. Between 
this elementary human geography in the schools and the 
advanced scientific studies in the universities there is a 
very definite gap, and it is to fill this gap that the volume 
under review has been written. In his investigation, the 
author confines his attention to non-European peoples, 
thus excluding from his survey the complex problems 
connected with the older civilizations ; he also concentrates 
his attention on the economic life of the various com- 
munities, and makes only passing references to the religious 
and ceremonial life of the peoples concerned. 

The first three sections of the book deal with food 
gatherers, cultivators, and pastoral nomads respectively. 
Each chapter on a particular people has been made as 
self-contained as possible; the salient characteristics of 
the race are emphasized and the economic and social life 
carefully described. In this way, the reader gets a clear 
picture of the habitat and social conditions of peoples such 
as the Blackfoot Buffalo Hunters of the North American 


plains; the Boro agriculturists of the Western Amazon 
Basin; the Masai cattle herders of the East African 
Plateau. By the description and analysis of a number of 


different peoples, a body of relevant information is built 
up in order to focus attention on many interesting prob- 
lems which result from the introductory investigation. 

In the last section of the work, under the heading Habitat 
and Economy some of these problems are discussed and 
references are without difficulty made to the earlier chap- 
ters in order to illustrate the various points under con- 
sideration and to show the inter-relation of the factors 
already described. The sub-divisions of Part IV include 
descriptions of transhumance, practised by the inhabitants 
of certain districts of Central Persia; the development of 
methods of cultivation by means of the digging stick, hoe, 
and plough; the domestication and utilization of animals 
and many other subjects. 

In the concluding chapter of the work Prof. Forde states 
that the main object has been to provide a series of brief 
but precise studies that make it possible to appreciate the 


complex relations between the human habitat and the 
manifold technical and social devices developed for its 
exploitation among the peoples who lie outside the sphere 
of modern civilization. In carrying out this aim Prof. 
Forde has been remarkably successful, and he has fortu- 
nately added a valuable contribution to the existing biblio- 
graphy of human geography. Among the outstanding 
merits of the work may be mentioned the sound method 
of treatment ; the wealth of information and the systematic 
arrangement of it; the absence of all unnecessary techni- 
calities in the descriptions. The volume is therefore not 
only suitable as a textbook for advanced pupils in schools 
and for undergraduates in universities, but it should also 
appeal to the general reader as a cultural study of great 
human interest. 


HISTORY: GREEK LITERATURE 


A Handbook of Greek Literature from Homer to the Age 
of Lucian. By Prof. H. J. Rose. (21s. net. Methuen.) 

For many years students who wanted a detailed history 
of Greek literatute have had to turn to French or German 
works. Prof. Gilbert Murray’s brilliant and individual 
sketch of Greek literature, after being long out of print, was 
reissued by Appleton’s in 1932. But the scale of that work 
precludes much detail that advanced students may want 
about the less important or lost authors, as well as about 
the greater lights. And in addition the last thirty years 
have added considerably to the actual remains of Greek 
literature, so that new or revised judgments and enlarge- 
ments have become necessary. 

Prof. Rose’s stout volume of some 450 pages follows the 
history of Greek literature down to Lucian in the second 
half of the second century A.D. He takes into his net all 
authors who are of any account whether their work has 
perished or not, flinching neither before the long roll of 
scientific, critical, philosophic, and historical writers of the 
Hellenistic period, nor at giving in eleven close-written 
pages a digest of the Homeric question. Naturally the 
space allotted to the writers varies according to his estimate 
of their importance, and we suspect also, that as a matter of 
private taste, he appreciates the poets more than the prose 
writers of Greece. In one case notably, that of Thucydides, 
we think he has perhaps given the great historian less space 
than was his due, and the same might be said about 
Herodotus. Tragedy and comedy on the other hand receive 
ample treatment, and space might perhaps have been saved 
by not giving an analysis of the plot of each play. We do 
not think that such summaries are very helpful, and the 
student who uses this book may be presumed to be intimate 
with the subject matter of the majority of the plays. A 
feature of this section is the detailed examination of the 
lost plays, which enable one to maintain a better proportion 
in judging the variety and originality with which each 
dramatic plundered the vast treasures of Greek saga. 

“ Brevity has also been sought by cutting down aesthetic 
criticism to the barest minimum.” This was probably a 
wise rule to carry out in a work of such large compass. It 
is much better for the reader to attempt some estimate for 
himself and then to test it by the short yet suggestive 
criticisms of Prof. Rose. And though he has limited himself 
in this matter of critical appreciation, what he has to say 
about any author of primary merit is so expressed as to 
urge the reader to a study of the actual text, and to give 
him necessary points of view and standards of judgment. 

In the later period where there is so much material that 
is dead and so little that is living, Prof. Rose has of necessity 
to be succinct, but we think he might well have devoted 
more space to the so-called Longinus whose work “ On the 
Sublime“ is the best critical writing that has come down 
to us. A brief but good bibliography is given, while very 
much useful information is contained in the numerous notes 
which enrich the text. This book should long maintain 
itself as the standard large history of Greek literature, and 
Prof. Rose may justly be proud of having accomplished 
such a task. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Chambers's Stepping-Stones to English. By A. Stamp. Senior 
Course. Book III. (is. 9d. Chambers.) 
A series of thirty lessons, which attempt to combine literature 


study, grammar, and composition exercises. 


Training in Reading and Study: a Course for Central and 
Secondary Schools and Advanced Divisions. By G. Mowat. 
Book II. Age 12-13-14 years. (2s. 9d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

This book contains seventy literary selections, prose and verse, 
each followed by a list of questions that aim at testing compre- 
hension and appreciation. These questions are the special feature 
of the book. They have been carefully tried, under controlled 
experimental conditions, in Moray House Demonstration School. 


Adventure Above the Clouds. By F. V. Monk and H. T. WINTER. 


(2s. Blackie.) 
Great Exploits in the Air. By F. V. Monk and H. T. WINTER. 
(2s. Blackie.) 


These two volumes, well printed and well illustrated, provide 
just the kind of reading to appeal to most modern schoolboys. 
They are admirable for the school library. 


Modern Prose Style. By B. DoBREE. 
Press.) 

Mr. Dobrée attempts some critical examination of modern 
prose styles by making a study of about seventy-five modern 
writers, both English and American. His choice is catholic and 
certainly offers an interesting variety; and his detailed criticisms 
of individual passages are admirable. His method is the 
only sound one, but he is too generous to some of the 
American “ experimenters ” that he quotes. It sounds very 
well to say that “ all experimentation should be welcomed, not 
laughed at.“ But is that true? We must draw the line some- 
where, even in matters of style and taste. 

By J. 


The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions. 
CONRAD. Seventeenth Edition. (2s. Methuen.) 

Few men have known the sea as Conrad knew it; and fewer 
still have been able to write about it as he did. Many will be 
glad to have these Memories and Impressions in this handy 
form in Methuen’s Modern Classics. 


The Count of Monte Cristo: The Chateau d'If. By A. Dumas. 
The Tower of London. By W. H. AI NSWORTH. Westward 
Ho! By C. KINGSLEY. (2s. net each. Nelson.) 

Here are three further additions to Nelson's Famous Books 
for Boys and Girls.“ Taking into consideration the length of 
each of these stories, it is an achievement to have produced 
the volumes with their strong binding, attractive illustrations, 
and clear type at the very low price of 2s. each. We can recom- 
mend the books for the school library or as an inexpensive gift 
to young people. 


Essays of the Year 1933-1934. (5s. net. The Argonaut Press.) 

In this fourth collection of contemporary essays, Mr. Ivor 
Brown follows Sir John Squire, Mr. Robert Lynd, and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton in an attempt to define the essay, and in so doing 
provides one of the most interesting contributions to the volume. 
The compiler, Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, states that those essays 
have been chosen which, although perhaps written for a special 
occasion, are of more than temporary interest, and we think 
that the forty essays contained in the volume are proof that he 
has succeeded in his intention. It is not possible in a short 
notice to mention the variety of subjects treated, or even to 
give a list of the essayists, but perhaps without being invidious 
we may say that we very much enjoyed Leonard Woolf’s satiric 
essay A Happy Anniversary, written in the form of an 
editorial appearing on January I, 1929, in our leading national 
daily, on the occasion of the first anniversary of the accession to 
power of Lord Hustler’s first British Fascist Government. We 
think that this fourth volume will be as popular as its 
predecessors. 


The Complete English. By Atys MAMOUR. 
Book II, 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

One is at once struck by the practical and methodical character 
of this course, designed for pupils of 11 to 15, each lesson—there 
are twenty-two in Book I and twenty-four in Book II—being not 
only complete in itself but providing work in variety and abun- 
dance in the form of grammar exercises, word study, suggested 
subjects for discussion, for recitation, for further reading, for 
written composition, and even for practice in drawing and hand- 
writing. Moreover, the lessons are linked systematically one 


(6s. net. Clarendon 


(Book I, 2s. 3d. 


to another so as to give a bird’s-eye view over the whole of 
English literature. Each book concludes with additional sets of 
general questions, thus answering to every test of a thorough 
course, besides being usefully and attractively bound and well 
printed. Marked taste is shown in the choice of illustrations, 
though some are badly reproduced, as, for example, that on 
page 78 (Book I); on the other hand, Kaulbach's Pied Piper. 
page 96, is a particularly successful one. Not the least helpful 
feature is a suggestion for a Class Library Series of cheap books 
to provide suitable reading over and above what has been studied 
in these two volumes. 


Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. Arranged by R. BENNETT. 
Book III. (1s. Bell.) 

This welcome extension of an admirable series contains eight 
plays divided into seventeen scenes, each of suitable length for 
one reading lesson for children of 10 to 11. The very first, an 
adaptation of an Esop fable is a striking example of what can 
be done in easy dramatization. The plays are rather longer than 
those in the former volumes, so that more scope is given for the 
display of character, demanding more variety in speech, and 
even, in a few, something in the nature of oratory. Many might 
serve as models for experiments in play-writing by members of a 
class. The Notes for Teachers are most helpful. 


Heaven's My Destination. By THORNTON N. WILDER. 
net. Longmans.) i 

Comparison must inevitably be made between George Brush, 
hero of Thornton Wilder’s new book, and Don Quixote. Pos- 
sessed of an implicit faith in the teachings of his religion, Brush 
endeavours logically and courageously to put his beliefs into 
practice. As a traveller in college textbooks in America, he 
wanders from town to town, and nowhere does he miss an 
opportunity of exposing what he considers to be the evils of 
modern society and carrying throygh to their logical conclusion 
his ideas on marriage, poverty, crime, pacifism, &c. The book 
is a clever and entertaining satire on present-day society, but is 
somewhat unsatisfying in its conclusion. In the last chapter 
George comes almost to the point of death as a result of dis- 
illusionment and loss of faith, but recovers both health and faith 
on being left a silver spoon by a devout Roman Catholic priest. 
We leave him once again to resume his travels and tilt in the 
same Quixotic manner against the evils of modern society. We 
had hoped that he would emerge from his experiences a stronger 
and wiser man. Instead he remains merely pathetically comic. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English. Adapted by 
H. W. Fow.er and F. G. FOWLER from the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Third Edition. Revised by H. W. FowWLER and 
H. G. LE MEsuRIER. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The third edition of this well-known dictionary includes 
sixty-two pages of addenda, comprising 2.633 new articles. Of 
these, no fewer than 1,264 deal with words not previously recorded 
in the Concise Oxford Dictionary. The remainder are additions 
to existing articles. It is obvious that these extensive additions 
add considerably to the value of a book that many readers have 
already found to be indispensable. 


Form in Literature : a Theory of Technique and Construction. By 
H. WESTON. (12s. 6d. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

Mr. Weston is particularly interested in the technical prin- 
ciples of the writer’s craft, and in these chapters he has outlined 
a Unit of Form. He has attempted to show that in the master- 
pieces of the world’s literature there can be found a uniform 
structural design. Mr. John Drinkwater, in his brief preface to 
the book, suggests that no creative writer can study such 
criticism without enlarging his understanding of his own purposes. 


Intercepted Correspondence. Translated from the French by 
LEONORA, COUNTESS OF TANKERVILLE. (5s. Sequana.) 

This is the kind of book that will tempt the reader to turn off 
the turnpike of history to loiter down the primrose paths of 
men’s memoirs of themselves and their times. The eighteenth 
century was the golden ave of letter writing, and it is no empty 
compliment to say that this delightful correspondence between 
two young French noblemen is a welcome addition to our col- 
lection of eighteenth-century letters. It may not add to our 
knowledge of history, but the glimpses we get of many historical 
figures—including the Young Pretender (in his later years), the 
Duc de Choiseul and his Duchesse, Duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
and the Emperor Francis I—are full of interest. 
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The Stranger of the Ulysses. 
Jarrolds.) 

This collection of fantasies, most of which have appeared in 
print before, may be described as the literary recreations of a 
politician. So long as he is content to let his fancy play with the 
stories of Odysseus, Penelope, Nausicaa, Greece, Troy, and Rome, 
Mr. Amery’s wit is entirely entertaining, but his excursions into 
the political problems of the modern world are not always so 


happy. 


Longinus and English Criticism. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
English literary criticism is a study that has made rapid 
progress in recent years, and Mr. Henn’s scholarly examinations 
of the principles set forth by Longinus in his Essay On the Sublime 
will be of interest to all those who are concerned with the history 
and theory of literary criticism. 


(1) Peter Pan and Wendy. By J. M. BARRIE. Authorized School 
Edition. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) The ‘‘ Slow and Sure Reading Books. By G. N. Pocock. III. 
(Is. Dent.) 


(3) Self-Study English Series. Californian Tales. By F. BRET 
HARTE. Edited by R. MACINTYRE. Word Pictures from Scott. 
Selected and Edited by H. J. FIN DLAV. Lavengro: The 
Scholar—The Gypsy—The Priest. By G. Borrow. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. OLIVER. The Travels of Baron Munchausen. 
Selected and Edited by R. MACINTYRE. (IS. 2d. each. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

(1) This is the story of the play told in the author’s own words 
and with the original illustrations by F. D. Bedford. (2) Does 
not fall below its predecessors in the interest and variety of the 
quaintly illustrated reading matter, nor in the freshness and 
ingenuity of the exercises based upon it. One of the most 
characteristic as regards both reading and class-work is Odds 
and Ends at the Zoo ” (page 71). (3) These light, handy, pre- 
sentable little volumes offer great value for small outlay, as, 
besides the text, they are provided with biographical introduc- 
tions, with notes, questions, and suggestions, and even, in the 
case of three of them, with useful revision exercises. 


By Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY. (5s. 


By T. R. HENN. (6s. net. 


Follow My Leader Commentaries from ‘“‘ The Times. (7s. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 

This is a third volume of Essays reprinted from The Times. 
The two previous volumes Modern Essays and Third Leaders 
from the Times are already so well known that it is superfluous 
to praise them. For this third volume Sir John Squire has written 
an appreciative introduction Here are seventy-four master- 
pieces of modern English prose. Each essay is based on a series 
of extracts from letters, reports, advertisements, or leaders—all 
delightfully provocative. This method of preparing the way, of 
giving the writer some pegs on which to hang his ideas, is some- 
thing of an innovation, and a very attractive one. It is probably 
too much to expect that examiners in public examinations will 
take up this idea. We can imag ine no more helpful and interesting 
collection of Essays for use in a post-school- certificate forms. It 
is to be hoped that a school edition will soon be available. 


Publications of the English Goethe Society. New Series. Vol. X. 
Papers Read before the Society, 1934. Edited by Prof. L. A. 
WILLOUGHBY. (English Goethe Society.) 

In this volume are collected four papers read before the English 
Goethe Society, and also the Centenary Lecture, on Coleridge 
and his German Contemporaries,’’ delivered by Prof. L. A. 
Willoughby. Prof. Barker Fairley’s paper on Goethe and 
Wordsworth ’’ will be of particular interest to students of 
English literature. 


The Boat Train. By Fifteen Travellers. Edited by MARY AGNES 
HAMILTON. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

More Books I Like. By S. P. B. Mais. (3s. 6d. net. Richards.) 

Stories from World History. Retold by EN ID BLYTON. I. The 
Story of the Siege of Troy. 2. The Adventures of Odysseus. 
3. Tales of the Ancient Greeks and Persians. 4. Tales of 
the Romans. (Manilla, 8d. each net. Limp Cloth, 10d. 
each net. Evans.) 

The Rose and the Ring. By W. M. THACKERAY. Adapted by 
BeatricE M. Bairp. (Paper, 41d. Limp Cloth, 54d. 
Macmillan.) 

The Woodlanders. By Tuomas Harpy. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by C. ALDRED. (2s. od. Macmillan.) 

The Radiant Way. By JANE Brown and ELIZABETH L. SINTON. 
Fourth Step. (is. 3d. Chambers.) 


Imaginary Conversations. By W. S. LANDOR. Selected by 
T. EARLE WELBy, with an Introduction by C. WILLIAMS 
and Notes by F. A. CAVENAGH and A. C. WARD. (3s. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Dream of the Rood. Edited by B. Dickins and A. S. C. Ross. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

The Teaching of College English. Compiled by O. J. CAMPBELL. 
(6s. net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Sctentific Tales for Children. Sunbeam and Moonbeam Tales. 
By D. Ponton. (6d. Poole: The Wessex Press.) 


A Further Approach to Shakespeare, including Three Prose Tales. 
By Sir A. T. QuILLER-CoucH. (1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

This is a sequel to The Approach to Shakespeare, edited in the 
same series by Mrs. Andrew Lang. It is planned on similar 
lines. The plays included are: King Henry the Fourth, King 
Henry the Fifth, Coriolanus, The Winter's Tale, Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet, and King Lear. Each play is represented by one 
or two short scenes, preceded by the story of the play in prose. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has written the prose story for the first 
three ; the others are from the Tales by Charles and Mary Lamb. 


Shakespeare. By G. SaintsBpurY. With an Appreciation by 
HELEN WADDELL. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


A welcome reprint in handy form, as Volume XIV in 
the Cambridge Miscellany, of the two chapters on Shakespeare, 
contributed by the late George Saintsbury to the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. 


Four Metaphysical Poets: Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw. 
By Joan BENNETT. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
An introductory chapter discusses the nature of metaphysical 
poetry. Two chapters follow on Donne, in the second of which 
Donne's Technical Originality receives a full treatment . To the 
other three poets a chapter each is given. The book is illustrated 
by ample quotations and provides an excellent introduction to 
seventeenth century metaphysical poetry. A final chapter deals 
with Religious Poetry. 


The Tempest. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
THOMPSON. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This volume maintains the high standard set by the editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays that have already appeared in the 
Scholar's Library. The notes are adequate and really helpful. 
There is an introduction of twenty-one pages, which includes a 
challenging estimate of Prospero. 


Verses from Villon: Translated into English Verse with Notes 
and a Biographical Sketch. By N.S. WILSON. (58. Sequana.) 
An admirable translation into English verse of some of 
the best work of Francois Villon. The French and English texts 
are printed opposite to one another and a few footnotes are 
included. There is also a biographical sketch (twenty-four pages) 
of Villon, one of the most misrepresented of great writers. The 
book is very attractively produced. 


Edited by Dr. E. 


The Production of School Plays. By AMICE MACDONELL (AMICE 
LEE). (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Voice of One: Labour Lyrics. By H. H. JOHNSON. 
net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The Poets of Eton College (Founded 1440): Their Best Songs, 
and Shorter Poems, Selected, Edited and Arranged by J. 
GAwsworTH. (5s. net. Rich and Cowan.) 

The Poets of Harrow School (Founded 1571) -© Their Best Songs 
and Shorter Poems, Selected, Edited and Arranged by J. 
GAWSWORTH. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The Poets of Merchant Taylors’ School (Founded 1561): Their 
Best Songs and Shorter Poems, Selected, Edited and Arranged 


(2s. 6d. 


by J. GawsworTH. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

High-Speed Shakespeare. Hamlet," © Julius Caesar,” Romeo 
and Juliet’’: Three Tragedies in a Tearing Hurry. By 
H. S. G. STEVENS. (2s. net. Deane.) 


Manners and Movements in Costume Plays. By ISABEL CHIs- 
MAN and HESTER E. RAVEN-HART. (38. 6d. net. Deane.) 

The New Neighbour: a Christmas Folk Play, with Carols. By 
EpitH H. Scott. Carol Music by Dr. H. A. Scorr. (ts. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

How to Present the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. By A. O. BASSUR. 
(Cloth Bound, $2.50. New York and Brooklyn: The Bass 
Publishers.) 

English Poetry and the English Language: an Experiment in 
Literary History. By F. W. BATESON. (6s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Cape Horn Passage. By W. M. Hutton. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Cape Horn Passage is a record cf a voyage in a siiling ship 
(the Viking) from Adelaide round Cape Horn to Falmouth. 
Mr. Hutton, who sailed as a member of the ship’s company, has 
the gift of describing the incidents of the voyage in an interesting 
and breezy style; although the notes in his diary are often 
scrappy, the cumulative effect of his writing is to give the reader 
a wonderful picture of the adventurous passage round the Horn 
and of the conditions of life on a sailing ship during a voyage of 
138 days. The studious reader will gain much geographical 
information with regard to the wind belts, the Doldrums, drift 
ice, ocean currents, and other subjects. The chapters are illus- 
trated with sixteen half-tone plates. When this book reaches a 
second edition, perhaps it will be possible to provide the reader 
with a map showing the whole route of the ship and with a chart 
of the seas near Cape Horn on which is marked that dangerous 
unlit group of islands and rocks known as Diego Ramirez. 


An Approach to Geography. By H. E. EDWARDS. 
Harrap.) 

After a preliminary course of geography in the preparatory 
school, this book provides an approach to the subject in the 
junior forms of secondary schools by revising and enlarging 
upon the earlier work of the pupils. The first part of the book 
provides a course of lessons on the earth as a planet, map con- 
struction, and conditions of climate; the chapters in the other 
sections deal with natural vegetation and various activities of 
man. The descriptions are well written and are illustrated with 
diagrams and good pictures. 


Middlesex Old and New. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Middlesex, the smallest but one among English counties, 
derived most of its fame in history from the fact that until 1889 
it contained a large part of London within its borders. As 
recently as 1913, three-fifths of the area of the County was under 
crops and grass ; since that date a rapid change has taken place, 
large building estates have been opened up, arterial roads have 
been constructed, factories have been established. In this book, 


(2s. 3d. 


By M. S. BRIGGS. (8s. 6d. net. 


the author explains in some detail how each of the modern 
townships in Middlesex has grown from an old village or group 
of villages and what it has lost or gained in the process: finally 
he strongly urges the administrative authorities to preserve the 
surviving natural beauties of the county without obstructing 
reasonable development. The text is illustrated with a map of 
Middlesex and with numerous woodcuts showing typical old 
buildings and rural scenes. At the end of each chapter is a list 
of books on local history and topography. 


(1) A Practical Modern Geography. By MABEL MELLOR. West 
African Edition. (Book I, 5d. Book II, Iod. Oxford 
University Press.) 

(2) Practical Map Books. By S. J. B. WRYBROW. Book 4. 
North and South America. (10d. Dent.) 


(1) These little books contain a series of simple lessons in 
geography for young pupils; the lessons depend largely on 
observational exercises and easy practical work. The diagrams 
and coloured sketches add to the attractiveness of the text. 
(2) The scheme of work on North and South America consists 
of outline sketch maps and appropriate questions on physical 
features, climate, and economic products. It therefore conforms 
to the plan of the other map books in this useful series. 


A Modern Geography. By Dr. S. E. Tuomas. Vol. II. Economic 
and Regional Geography. Second Edition. (gs. 6d. St. 
Albans: The Donnington Press. London: Gregg Publish- 
ing Co.) 

Gummed Paper for Coloured Cut-Outs. Series 1, to be used in 
connexion with Foundations of Geography, Book I. By 
B. G. HARDINGHAM. (gd. Nelson.) 

Jack and Jill in Many Lands. By AGNES CANHAM. Book I. 
Holland, Switzerland and Norway. (8d.) Book II. Canada, 
Greenland and the Philippine Islands. (od.) Book III. 
Malaya, Ceylon and Egypt. (10d.) (Brown.) 

A Regional Geography : for Higher Certificate and Intermediate 
Courses. By S. H. BEAVER and Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP. 
Part II. Africa. (6s. Longmans.) : 


HISTORY 


Europe: its History and its World Relationships, 1789-1933. 
By Prof. A. H. Noyes. (ros. 6d. net. Heath.) 


This is less a history of Europe as a whole than a history of 
the various European states considered separately during the 
successive periods 181548, 1848-1914, 1914-33. The distinctive 
features of the book are (1) a treatment of Europe in relation 
to the rest of the world ; (2) an attempt to penetrate beneath 
the surface of events to the causes that produced them; and 
(3) an effort to provide a philosophy of history which shall give 
some indication of the trend of affairs. The book is illustrated 
by twenty-five excellent maps and by eighty-nine portraits. 


A Short History of International Affairs, 1920 to 1934. By G. M. 
GATHORNE-HARDY. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


A very able survey of world-politics during the post-war 
period, prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy treats his subject 
under the three main headings: (1) the period of settlement, 
1920-5; (2) the period of fulfilment, 1925-30; and (3) the 
period of crisis, 1930-4. 


History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By BENEDETTO 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by H. Furst. (10s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


In this book a philosopher looks at history. Hence in the 
ordinary sense of the term it is not a History of Europe at 
all, but rather an attempt to look beneath the surface of events 
and to discover the intellectual movements that were causing 
them. There is little here about politics, and not much about 
economics. The writer's themes are liberalism, romanticism, 
absolutism, socialism, activism, and the other abstractions whose 
ghostly conflicts have so largely determined the course of mun- 
dane affairs in recent times. This is not a textbook for the class- 
room but an encyclopaedia of ideas for the thinker's study. 


The Challenge to Democracy. By C. DELISLE BURNS. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Delisle Burns writes well; his intentions are amiable ; 
he tries to see beneath the surface of things; he has outgrown 
Karl Marx, although he still shows affection ” for him. In 
this book he seeks to discover the causes that have produced the 
modern dictatorships which he detests, and he tries to indicate 
how democracy can be saved, how the schism of the community 
can be healed, and how the welfare of the whole body politic 
can be secured. 


(5s. net. 


Napoleons Heritage an Ethnic Reconstruction which explains 
his Mortal Duel with England. By B. FORTESCUE. (10s. Cd. 
net. Murray.) 

An attempt to explain Napoleon Bonaparte, and also his five 
brothers, as products of Corsica and as moulded by Corsican 
conditions. Its argument is far-fetched and unconvincing, 
although it is supported by a good deal of curious information. 
Unfortunately, the style of the book renders it extremely difficult 
to read. 


A History of Every-day Things in England: done in Four Parts, 
of which this isthe Fourth. The Age of Production, 1851-1934. 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

French Revolutions. By E. L. WOODWARD. 
Clarendon Press.) 

The Parallel Histories Introductory Book B. A Book of Ancient 
History: From Minos to Constantine. By Dr. Dina P. 
Dosson. (2s. gd. Nelson.) 

The House of History. The Basement: from the Earliest Men to 
the Fall of Rome. By DESIREE EDWARDS-REEsS. (2s. gd. 
Nelson.) 

Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 98. 
since 1707. By Dr. G. S. PRYDE. 


(7s. Od. net. 


Social Life in Scotland 
(Is. Bell.) 
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The German Language. By Dr. R. PRIEBScH and Dr. W. E. 
CorLLIN SON. (18s. net. Faber & Faber.) 

The Series of The Great Languages, of which we have already 
noticed Mr. Ewert's treatise on French, is an important aid to 
scholarship. Each volume sums up all the philological know- 
ledge we have already acquired and shows what the next steps 
should be. Messrs. Priebsch and Collinson begin with a fascinat- 
ing chapter on the origin of the Indo- European tongues, but 
they are careful not to dogmatize on where the cradle of our 
race was situated. There follow chapters on the early Germanic 
languages and the sounds and forms of Germanic. The second 
part is devoted to a history of the development of modern 
German: its phonology, inflexions, word- formation, foreign 
words, vocabulary, syntax, dialects, the standard language and 
its genius. This last chapter is full of happy examples of the 
differences and resemblances of English, French and German ; 
it shows how German orderliness may lead to dullness and 
rigidity, its over-insistence on abstract thought, its thorough- 
ness which may become tedious, and its deference which tends 
to obsequiousness, but over all a warmth of feeling that appeals 
to all. Not the least important feature is the bibliography at 
the end of each chapter to show the reader where further infor- 
mation may be obtained. This is definitely a book for inclusion 
in every modern language library of college rank, and even in 
sixth forms. 


Experiments and Studies in Modern Language Teaching. Com- 
piled for the Committee on Modern Language Teaching 
by A. CoLEMAN. (University of Chicago Press.) 

In 1928 a Committee on Modern Language Teaching was 
appointed by the American Council on Education to discover 
the reasons for the low standards admittedly existing in American 
schools and colleges. The American is apt to search for a scientific 
path which every student should follow to become a successful 
writer and speaker of a foreign tongue. He seeks for an examina- 
tion system which is fool-proof and which can show at a glance 
where a pupil stands. His imsistence on word-frequency is 
another sign. The teacher of modern languages in the United 
States is much to be pitied. His pupils have not that urge to 
acquire them which exists in Europe. Probably not one in a 
thousand will even have a chance of visiting Europe and learning 
how English, French, or German is spoken. Their only foreign- 
speaking neighbour speaks a bastard Spanish which is scarcely 
worth learning. This firm determination to remain unilingual 
may well cause English, or the American form of it, to become 
the universal language. This report on the efforts of the com- 
mittee will be of interest to all directors of education and to 
many teachers. 


A Manual of French Translation and Composition for Advanced 
Students Containing Passages from French Authors later 
than 1500 and from English Authors later than 1670. Selected 
and Edited by Iris E. SELLS. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Mrs. Sells has compiled a helpful book of unseens and proses 
for advanced students. They will have to be advanced to trans- 
late the extracts from Giraudoux, Claudel, Heredia, and Valéry 
on the one side and Kipling, Galsworthy, Lewis Carroll, and 
Virginia Woolf on the other. The introduction is a sound piece 
of work ; so rarely do teachers insist on the student’s notebook, 
in which he inserts all his errors, especially difficult spellings, 
genders, and words to be distinguished. In fact it becomes his 
personal dictionary, and if he revises it continually, and rewrites 
it terminally, his progress is assured. French prose is no less 
difficult to write than Latin or Greek prose, but unfortunately 
what passes as French prose is often but a sad mockery. The 
insistence on the learning of grammar by heart is much to the 
point in these days of easy short cuts, which are but blind 
alleys. The student would do well to study this introduction 
with great care and frequently return to it. Our only criticism 
is that the number of books recommended is rather short. It 
is a great pity that while first courses are as the sands of the 
sea for multitude, the number of advanced works is so few. 


Modern German Texts for Rapid-Reading. No. 2. Klick aus dem 
Spielzeugladen. By F. ScHNacK. No. 3. Neue Jugend: 
Fieht Stories. Adapted as Rapid-Readers, with Questions. 
Selected Idioms, and Vocabulary, by Dr. M. L. BARKER and 
Dr. F. WOLCKEN. (IS. each. Cambridge: Hetter.) 

Two more examples of this series whose distinguishing mark 
is that the difficult words are translated in the margin of the 
text. 


A French Reference Grammar, with Exercises for Middle and 
Certificate Forms. By P. N. Y. CRAIG. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
It is often forgotten that until the grammar of a language 
has been really conquered, there can be no progress in any real 
knowledge. As has been said above, certain portions must be 
learnt by heart in early youth. Mr. Craig's book is clearly set 
out, and contains all that is necessary up to the certificate 
standard. The exercises will be useful to practise a pupil in 
dithculties. 


Trois Pièces à Jouer. By N. W. H. Scorr. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Five French Farces for the Fourth Vorm Room. With Exercises 
and Vocabularies, &c., by H. S. MAYALL. (2s. Macmillan.) 
These two books will be useful to teachers who like getting 
up plays, which happens more often in girls’ schools. The acting 
is certainly a help in acquiring the spoken language. 


Six Tales from Calderén. By N. G. Ruiz and E. A. PEERs. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Here are retold in simple Spanish, the stories of some of the 
greatest plays of the wonder-working magician ” of the seven- 
teenth century. What Lamb and his sister did for Shakespeare, 
these authors have done for Calder6n—and very successfully. 
A good vocabulary and varied exercise material complete a 
recommendable little volume. 


The Active German Course. By A. W. PeGcruMm. Third Year. 
(4s. 6d. University of London Press.) 
Mr. Pegrum’s work has now reached its third year; its method 
is, as before, a combination of oral and written work. The 
illustrations are excellent and occur on almost every page. 


Das Rheinland: Easy Readings. By M. B. Evans and R. O. 
RösELER. (28. 6d. Harrap.) 

This reader is intended for second year pupils before they 
can tackle a German text. The Rhine makes a groundwork 
for much historical and geographical knowledge. There are 
questions and exercises on each chapter, a vocabulary, and many 
illustrations. 


French Commercial Correspondence : Correspondance Commer- 
ciale. Second Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Messrs. Pitman have had the happy idea of translating their 
Commercial Correspondence and Commercial English into 
French so that one book can be used as a key to the other. 


Der Doppelgänger (Tom Shark, Der König der Detektive, No. 152). 
By P. SrRoN G. Edited by A. WILSON. (IS. 3d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Another instalment of this useful series of German texts for 
rapid reading, each sufficient for a term’s work, with questions 
in German and vocabulary. 


Extracts for Translation into French, German, or Spanish. Com- 

piled by E. ALLISON PEERS. Reprint. (1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

A reprint of Prof. Allison Peers’s collection of English extracts 

It is graded into four parts, suitable for School Certificate, Higher 

Certificate, University pass degree, and University honours. 

There are a few notes for German students. The book should 
serve its purpose well. 


Moliére. Don Juan ou Le Festin de Pierre. Edited by Prof. E. 
WEEKLEY. (38. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The veteran French professor at Nottingham surprises us by 
saying that his is the first annotated edition of this play. He 
gives us the essentials of Moliére’s life, a long account of the Don 
Juan legend and its treatment by Moliére, a few necessary notes 
especially on the differences between the French of 1665 and of 
to-day. The book is produced with all the clearness of type and 
care that distinguishes our University presses. 


La Narration Française : a Practical Guide to Free Composition 
in French. By M. A. LEBONNOIS. (Is. d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

La Vie Commerciale: an Introduction to Commercial French 
Covering all the Usual Operations of a Business House and 
Commercial Correspondence. By P. G. WILSON. Prof. F. 
HERBERT and Prof. J. HERBERT. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

El Caballero de Olmedo. By LoPE DE VEGA. Izdited with Notes 
by Dr. I. I. MAcpoNALD. (4s. od. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

A Businesslike Spanish Course. 
Macmillan.) 

Studies in French Intonation. 
and LILIAS E. ARMSTRONG. 
Hetfer.) 


By I. L. GUIBARA. (3s. 6d. 


By HELENE N. COUSTENOBLE 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


Amongst the recent publications of the Oxford University 
Press there is interesting and useful material for almost every 
branch of the schools’ musical activities. The well-known 
Folk Song Sight Singing Series is being newly issued in a large 
type edition, an innovation which many teachers will welcome. 
Books I and II are now available in this form (6d. each). 4 
Toy Symphony on British Airs, by HELLER NICHOLLS (Score, 
2s. 6d.), is written for voices and toy instruments, with piano 
and strings. Well devised and employing popular tunes, it 
promises a happy blending of enjoyment and instruction. 
Bamboo Pipes on Playing the Tenor D Pipe, by A. CLIBBORN 
(2s. 6d.) contains notes on blowing, articulation and fingering, 
some well-graded exercises and a few tastefully-written pieces, 
which suggest that this pipe may be made an attractive solo 
instrument. A useful and practical addition to the pipe player's 
growing repertoire. A new and valuable enterprise is the publi- 
cation in the Oxford Choral Songs from the Old Masters of 
the John Playford Collection of Vocal Part-music, taken from 
Playford’s famous Musical Companion, which was first published 
in 1667. Dr. W. G. Whittaker says that the examples range 
from the contrapuntal style of Dering and Gibbons to the homo- 
phonic airs of Campian and the Lawes brothers, thus presenting 
in miniature a history of the changes which were taking place 
in music at the beginning of the seventeenth century.’’ The 
first three numbers to be issued are DERING’s Hence Vain 
Affections and When Fond Desires, and MATTHEW LOCKE’S 
Ne'er trouble thyself, all for three female voices. To the same 


series are also added seven more Purcell songs from The Fairy 
Queen and other sources, which include the delightful Hark, the 
ech ing air, two numbers from Gluck’s Alceste, and one from 
Handel's opera 4 madigi. 


How to Enjoy Music. By L. McCotvin. (2s. 6d. H. Toulmin.) 

That Mr. McColvin has travelled the road along which he 
would guide others and knows its pitfalls, is evident in his homely 
and practical approach to his subject. He rightly says that for 
the enjoyment of music the first and last thing is to listen, and 


-his chapters on how the art of listening may be directed and 


stimulated are full of sound commonsense. The beginner who 
wishes to increase both his knowledge and enjoyment of music 
should read this helpful and friendly book. 


Music Making: The Complete Musical Education of School 
Children from Three to Eleven Years of Age. By MARJORIE 
G. DavigEs. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


The Puritans and Music in England and New England: a 
Contribution to the Cultural History of Two Nations. By 
P. A. SCHOLES. (218. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Kinderliedjies en Speletjies : Songs and Games for Children (in 
Afrikaans and English). By ANTOINETTE HOEXTER. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Sixty Songs for Little Children (The Clarendon Song Book Series). 

l Edited by W. G. WHITTAKER, H. WISEMAN and J. WISHART. 
New Texts by F. B. Woop. (2s. 6d. Words only, 3d. 
Oxford University Press.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone. By IMMANUEL KANT. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Prof. M. 
GREENE and Prof. H. H. Hupson. (15s. net. Chicago and 
London : Open Court Publishing Co.) 


It was in 1793, after the publication of his three great Critiques, 
that Kant issued his shorter volume, Religion within the limits of 
Reason alone. There has been no adequate English translation 
of this work readily accessible to scholars, and Profs. Greene and 
Hudson have rendered good service by the present version just 
issued. Inanadmirable introduction they have traced the sources 
and development of Kant’s earlier views on religion. The in- 
fluence of the Enlightenment and of Pietism is made clear, and 
the references to religion in the greater works are discussed with 
care and insight. They suggest that certain types of the reli- 
giously minded will be attracted to the thoughts scattered 
through the Critiques rather than to the expositions of the volume 
under review. In some respects Kant approaches to the Christian 
point of view, but his fundamental philosophical principles pre- 
vented him from advancing beyond a form of Deism. The four 
books here translated are concerned respectively with the radical 
evil in human nature, the conflict of the good with the evil 
principle for the sovereignty of man, the victory of the good over 
the evil principle and the founding of a Kingdom of God on earth 
and with the distinction between religion and clericalism. They 
contain much that, in the opinion of the translators, harmonizes 
with “ an important, perhaps the dominant, aspect of the modern 
temper,” and for men of such a disposition this book may well 
prove to be a deistic classic.“ 


Coleridge on Imagination. 


By Dr. I. A. RICHARDS. 
Kegan Paul.) 


(8s. 6d. net. 


— ee 


Your Mind and Mine an Account of Psychology for the Inquiring 
Layman and the Prospective Student. By R. B. CATTELL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

It has been said that a new textbook of psychology appears 
(in English only) about once a week, and perhaps this gibe is not 
very far from the truth. Anyhow, such books are so numerous 
as to raise in a reviewer's mind at once the question—is this new 
one justified by its new features and by its general merits ? We 
reply to that question with an unhesitating affirmative. In point 
of freshness and vitality and evidence of easy mastery of the 
subject, we know of no better book than this—and we think we 
know most of them. The textbook of academic type makes 


psychology a dull and boring subject, because of a failure to 
answer those questions about human nature in which the average 
man or woman is most deeply interested. Not so in the case of 
Mr. Cattell’s book, as a glance at the chapter-headings is enough 
to show. He has aimed at presenting psychology as unfolding 
itself in its historical settings and as intertwined with the per- 
sonalities of the men who have created it; and he has carried 
out this purpose in a manner which compels the reader's atten- 
tion. Though difficulties are not evaded, and though the via 
media between extreme views is usually sought (not always an 
exciting process), there is not a dull page in the book. 


(1) The New Examiner. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. First Cheap 
Edition. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


(2) Group Tests of Intelligence. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. First 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


(3) Mental Tests. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. First Cheap Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


(4) The Changing School. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. First Cheap 
Edition. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


(5) Teaching the Mother Tongue. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. First 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


An inspector of schools once confessed to the reviewer that he 
always carried one of these books in his pocket to aid him in the 
task of educating head teachers. Dr. Ballard certainly has the 
power of stimulating the jaded, and persuading the most con- 
servative that it might be possible to try a new path. The cheap 
edition is therefore a real boon to teachers. 


The Frontiers of Psychology. By W. McDouGatt. (58. net. 


Nisbet. Cambridge University Press.) 


Educational Research Series, No. 27. The Development of 
Intelligence in Subnormal Children. By H. T. PARKER. 
3s. 6d. net.) No. 28. The Effect on Retention of Different 
Methods of Revision. By MARGARET BRIDGE. No. 29. Some 
Character Traits of Delinguent and Normal Children in 
Terms of Perseveration Factor. By G. CLARKE. (2s. net 
each. Melbourne University Press in association with the 
Oxford University Press.) 


Mental Hygiene for Effective Living. By E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
(10s. Od. net. New York and London: Appleton.) 
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An Introduction to Experimental Embryology. By Dr. G. R. DE 
BEER. Second Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

In this the author has adhered closely to the general plan of 
the first edition, though some passages have been re-written, 
and many paragraphs inserted to bring the various topics as far 
as possible up to date. Indeed, there is scarcely a chapter to 
which additions have not been made. Regulation now 
appears as Chapter XVI instead of XXIII; and in its modified 
form is certainly better placed. A useful ‘‘ Bibliography and Index 
of Authors ” advantageously replaces the List of Experiments 
Described ’’ of the earlier edition. 


Properties of Matter. By A. E. GoDDARD and H. F. BouLinp. 
(4s. Methuen.) 

For the convenience of students, this book is divided into two 
parts—elementary and more advanced. Part I is intended to 
meet the requirements of intermediate examinations of univer- 
sities; and Part II is of university scholarship ” or pass 
degree standard. In the latter part a knowledge of more 
advanced mathematics is assumed. In each part the chief sub- 
jects are the kinetic theory, elasticity, surface tension, friction, 
viscosity, osmosis, and diffusion. The treatment of surface 
tension is excellent. We are glad to notice that, in each part, 
stress is laid on the importance of the dimensions of physical 
quantities, and worked examples on the use of dimensional 
equations are given. The book is very interesting, and distinctly 
useful. 


Theoretical Physics. By Prof. G. Joos. Translated from the 
First German Edition by Dr. I. M. FREEMAN. (25s. net. 
Blackie.) 

This volume of about seven hundred and fifty pages, by Prof. 
Joos, of the University of Jena, covers a very wide field in 
modern physics and is eminently suitable for an honours student. 
The theoretical part of the subject is stressed, and there is an 
introduction of about seventy-five pages dealing with mathe- 
matical methods. Part II contains six chapters on mechanics, 
the final one being on relativistic mechanics. Part III deals 
with electromagnetic and optical theory, Part IV with electron 
theory. Parts V and VI are devoted to heat, the latter including 
an account of modern statistical methods. The descriptive 
matter has been brought up to date as is shown in Part VII, 
which deals with the structure of atoms and molecules and the 
theory of spectra. Chapters on the new wave mechanics are 
included, and the final chapter gives an interesting account of 
nuclear physics and the discovery of positron and neutron. 
This is a well-planned and well-produced volume in which “ the 
physical content of the theory, rather than its mathematical 
formalism, has been emphasized.’’ It can be recommended as 
a safe guide for the student of physics. 


Magnetism and Matter. By Dr. E. C. STONER. 
Methuen). 

Dr. Stoner is the author of an important book on Magnetism 
and Atomic Structure published in 1926. Since that time very 
important developments have taken place in theoretical physics, 
and many experimental investigations have been made in 
magnetism. We may instance the spinning electron hypothesis 
and the new quantum mechanics which have explained many 
results previously obscure. Dr. Stoner was well advised to 
write a new book under a new title, and he has produced a 
volume which is likely to remain a standard treatise on magne- 
tism. The theme of the present book is not so much the bearing 
of magnetism on the problem of atomic structure, as the magnetic 
properties of matter which may now be correlated in terms of 
the modern conception of the atom. The author has done a 
very useful piece of work and all students of modern physics 
are greatly indebted to him. 


An Introduction to Science. Book III. 
Prof. E. N. pa C. ANDRADE and Prof. J. HUXLEY. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 

This part of a noteworthy book deals with electricity and 
magnetism, light and chemistry; and it will serve admirably the 
purpose intended, to stimulate the interest of young readers 
without giving misleading ideas as to the scope or outlook of 
science. It must be understood that the book is appropriate for 
general reading, rather than for examination purposes. We 
would commend more particularly the latter portion of the section 
on light, where infra-red and ultra-violet rays are discussed in a 
most interesting manner; and the section on chemistry is most 
instructive, and written in an attractive manner. Teachers often 
use analogies as a means of conveying a clear conception of 


(21s. net. 


Forces at Work. By 
(2s. 6d. 


difficult points, especially in electrical phenomena; here we 
find several well-chosen and effective applications of the method. 
There are two cases of faulty proof-reading ; at the top of page 74 
the first three lines appear to be hopelessly mixed, and on page 189 
the text does not agree with the accompanying diagram. 


Simple Science. By Prof. E. N. pA C. ANDRADE and Prof. J. 
HUxLEV. (8s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

The use of the plural books in the preface, and a reference 
on page 572 to an infra-red photograph . . . [forming] the 
frontispiece of this book, but not of this volume, indicate that 
this delightfully conversational introduction to the natural 
sciences has appeared in separate parts. The biological sciences, 
chemistry both inorganic and organic, and all the branches 
of physics, each receive a full measure of attention; and 
the youngster who reads these pages, and makes the simple 
observations and experiments suggested will be started with 
clear ideas and on the right road for further study in each and 
all of these subjects. A most valuable feature in the book is 
the frequent reference to and explanation of the scientific 
principles involved in machinery of many kinds (domestic and 
industrial), in manufactured articles, and in the natural phe- 
nomena around us. Very seldom have the authors fallen into 
the pits that beset the path of the expert writing for the unin- 
itiated ; but paramecium (pages 273 and 406) will puzzle 
readers, and they may wonder whether Jupiter has nine (page 8) 
or only eight (page 276) moons. 


Modern Miniature Cameras. By R. M. FANSTONE. (38. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 
The enthusiastic amateur photographer will here find a full 
description of the numerous types of miniature cameras now 
available, together with detailed instructions for high-speed 


photography, enlarging, and for making lantern-slides. 


The Power Factor Booklet: containing a simple Outline of Elec- 
trical Terms and Measurements, Non-technical Explanations 
of Power Factor Correction. By R. AMBERTON. Second 
edition. (2s. 6d. Electrical Apparatus Co., Ltd.) 

In the generation and consumption of electric power, a most 
important problem is the power factor; at the same time, 
in practice, it is a difficult problem to solve, and, for the layman, 
it is difficult even to understand. This book endeavours to 
explain the factor in the simplest possible terms ; and, for this 
purpose, it makes use of several appropriate analogies of a non- 
technical nature. These analogies are distinctly original, and 
quite effective. 


Mechanics and Applied Heat, with Electrotechnics : a Textbook 
for Engineers. By S. H. MooRFIELD and H. H. WINSTANLEY. 
(6s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This book has been written with the object of producing a 
course in engineering science which will cover the first two years’ 
work of part-time students preparing for the Ordinary National 
Certificate Course; and it will fulfil this purpose excellently. 
It is left to the teacher to decide which part of the text shall be 
taken by first-year students ; but some assistance in this is given 
by the division into two sections of the examples given at the 
end of each chapter. The part dealing with electrotechnics is 
very brief as compared with the other main subjects of the book 
—it extends to sixty-three pages only ; but it may be sufficient 
for the purpose. Is the sequence work and power, machines, 
motion, force quite logical ? The unit of mechanical work depends 
upon the unit of force, and this depends upon the unit of accelera- 
tion; the appropriate sequence would appear to be mot ion, force, 
work and power, machines. The book has no index. 


Creation by Evolution: a Consensus of Present-day Knowledge 
as set forth by Leading Authorities in Non-Technical Language 
that all may Understand. Edited by FRANCES Mason. 
First Cheap Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

In this volume twenty-four of the leading biologists in England 
and America contribute each one chapter based, to a large extent, 
on the phenomena in their respective fields of study. The 
consensus of opinion should convince doubters, if such there be, 
of the truth and grandeur of the theory of evolution. There is 
some overlapping and unnecessary repetition among the several 
essays ; but all are admirably suited to the non-biological reader. 


Insect Physiology. By Dr. V. B. WiGGLESworTH. (3s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

This is one of the monographs on biological subjects; and 

in no way disappoints the expectations raised by its predecessors. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


VOLUME X. The Augustan Empire, 44 B.C.—A.D. 70. 375. 6d. net 
Edited by S. A. COOK, F. E. ADCOCK, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH 
The history of the Roman Empire from the death of Caesar to the accession of Vespasian 


VOLUME OF PLATES IV. Illustrating Vols IX and X of the History 
Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. 12s. 6d. net 


. LOPE DE VEGA 
EL CABALLERO DE OLMEDO 


Edited by Miss I. I. MACDONALD. 45. 6d. Pitt Press Series 


This play, one of the most interesting of Lope de Vega’s works, is a study of the problem of pundonor (the 
point of 8 a favourite theme in Spanish classical 1 The play is also interesting because it is founded 
on a ballad well known throughout Spain, yet no single edition of the play has ever been published, except in 
an abbreviated form. Until now it has been necessary for the student to buy an edition of the collected works 
in order to read the play in its original form. Miss Macdonald has supplied a critical text, with notes. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By L. LAMPORT-SMITH. 25. 


The themes in this graduated course for pupils in their second or third year have all been written ad hoc in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Report of the Board of Education on the School Certificate, 1932. 


HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS 


By A. E. E. McKENZIE. 188 text-figures. 35. 64d. 


This book is the first of three volumes covering the sections into which Physics is usually divided—Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics ; Heat, Light, and Sound; Electricity and Magnetism. The aim is to provide a complete 
elementary course of Physics from the beginning up to School Certificate and 1st M. B. standard. 


STATICS 
By A. S. RAMSEY. tos. 6d. net 


Like the author’s book on Dynamics this book forms an introduction to the subject for the higher divisions 
of schools and for first year students at the universities. 
An excellent textbook. - be Technical Journal. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 
By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


Now ready. Geometry, Part III, 2s. 6d.; with answers, 2s. 9d. (Previously published : 
Part I, 2s. ; with answers, 2s. 3d. Part II, 35. ; with answers, 35. 6d.) 


“ The book has been compiled in accordance with recent recommendations of the Mathematical Association, 
and should commend itself to many as it becomes more familiar. — I e Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 


Now ready. Complete, without 5 6d. Parts II-III, 5s. Ed.; with answers, 6s. 
Previously published: Part I, 2s.; with answers, 2s. 3d. Part II, 35.; with answers, 35. 6d. 
Part III, 35.; with answers, 35. 64d. Parts I-II, 4s. 6d. ; with answers, 55. 
“ I should ie to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a Book which sects to me to be ike ideal towards 


which the research of the last twenty years has been reaching and to feeling that it is presumptuous of me to 
commend a book which commends itself on every page. I e Mathematical Gazette, on Part 1. 
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To teachers of elementary biology this series is of great value, 
for its volumes contain the results of research up to date as 
nearly as is possible; and many of these results have not yet 
found their way into textbooks. There is in this book much that 
teachers should embody in their lessons on the cockroach, gnat, 
housefly, bee, or any other insect that is included in an elemen- 
tary course. 


d Textbook of Hygiene for Training Colleges. By MARGARET 
AVERY. Fifteenth Edition, Revised and Re-written. 
(ós. Methuen.) 

In this revised edition is inserted an excellent chapter on 
Public Health Services ; and there have also been added sections 
dealing with the lower forms of life and with evolution, and, 
very briefly, with the reproductive system and ductless glands. 
The lower animals appear to have been introduced in order to 
make clear the fundamental process in sexual reproduction : 
in this respect the accounts are correct; but the treatment of 
their anatomy is superficial and not quite free from error. 
These little flaws are, however, immaterial. The health of pupils 
is of such supreme importance, and the responsibility of teachers 
so great, that every one of the latter should constantly be vigilant 
about the hygienic condition of the class-room and the posture 
and habits of each child. To ensure such vigilance this book is 
admirable. 


Physical Chemistry. By A. J. MEE. (15s. net. Heinemann.) 

The student of physical chemistry is by no means so well 
provided with suitable textbooks as his inorganic and organic 
companions. There are, of course, several introductory books 
and a few excellent advanced treatises, but there was certainly 
need for a sound, business-like textbook to bridge the gap, and 
to provide a thorough grounding in the fundamentals of the 
subject. Mr. Mee is to be congratulated upon having fulfilled 
the need so admirably. His book gives a clear survey of the 
chief relevant facts, and while he is not slow to use the necessary 
mathematics, he shows a wise restraint in avoiding the spectacular 
mathematical displays to which physical chemists are often 
much addicted. The treatment is modern throughout, and the 
usefulness of the book is increased by suggestions for further 
reading and by the inclusion of numerical and other questions. 
We have no hesitation in recommending the book warmly to 
all students who are beginning to get to grips with physical 
chemistry. 


Wild Animals of our Country. By W. S. BERRIDGE. 
Harrap.) 

For Animals read “ Mammals ”; but apart from this 
gentle protest there is only praise to be bestowed on this most 
informative and often amusing volume. The descriptions of 
each species are so clear that identification should be easy—and 
that without use of zoological technicalities ; while habits and 
mode of life are dealt with fully. The illustrations are first-rate, 
and do credit to the photographer. 


Elementary Quantum Mechanics. By Dr. R. W. GURNEY. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Quantum mechanics in its modern developments is far from 
being an easy subject and it would require a genius to write a 
satisfactory elementary account suitable for a layman. This 
book, however, is intended for the student who already possesses 
considerable knowledge of mathematics and of the older quantum 
theory. By employing graphical methods Dr. Gurney seeks to 
avoid some of the more severe mathematical treatment, and 
to present the principles in a form congenial to the experi- 
mentalist.” Two chapters have been devoted to the problems 
of valency and the properties of molecules, another deals with 
electrons in crystals, and the two last chapters are concerned 
with perturbation theory and the description of physical events. 
There is much to commend in this interesting book, but, as a 
teacher, the reviewer would have found it still more valuable if 
the author had shown greater sympathy with those who are taking 
up the subject for the first time. 


By Dr. H. SPENCER JONES. 


(5s. net. 


7 


General Astronomy. 
Arnold.) 

In this second edition of the Astronomer Royal's elementary 
textbook of astronomy the subject matter has undergone a 
much-needed revision and amplification. Particularly is this the 
case in the chapters on stars and the Galaxy, which are treated 
in much greater detail, while such subjects as stellar rotation, 
interstellar matter, the expansion and rotation of the universe, 
as well as many other modern developments of astronomy. now 
receive due recognition. There are some omissions which might 
have been rectified, especially in astrophysical subjects, and the 
arrangement of material might be improved in places, but these 
are minor defects in an otherwise well-balanced, accurate, and 


(12s. 6d. net. 


readable account of present-day astronomy. It is one of the 
best books of its size in the English language, not only for students 
but also for others interested in astronomy who possess the 
requisite very slight knowledge of elementary mathematics. 


A Guide to Electricity : for Home and School. By Dr. C. F. 
SMITH. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Heat. By H. G. LAMBERT and P. E. ANDREWS. (Stiff Boards, 
1s. 9d. Cloth, 2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Newton and the Origin of Colours: a Study of one of the Earliest 
Examples of Scientific Method. By M. Roperts and E. R. 
THOMAS. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Everyday Science: a Practical Course for Schools. By H. E. 
BEAN. Book III. (Limp, 2s. 6d. Boards, 2s. 9d. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

A Scheme for the Detection of the More Common Classes of Carbon 
Compounds. By F. E. WEsTON. Sixth Edition. (4s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

Science Museum, South Kensington. Handbook of the Collections 
tllustrating Electrical Engineering. II. Radio Communi- 
cation. By W. T. O' DEA. Part I. History and Development. 
(2s. 6d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

The Conquest of Suffering. By R. CALDER. 

A Key to the Countryside: Wild Life. 


(5s. net. Methuen.) 
By M. WOODWARD. 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 

A Key to the Stars. By R. VAN DER R. WOOLLEY. (5s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Heredity : Mainly Human. By E. Moore. (15s. net. Chapman 
& Hall.) 

The Ideas of Physical Chemistry. By H. McKay and H. A. C 
McKay. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


The New World of Science. By A. F. COLLINS. 
Philadelphia and London: Lippincott.) 
Education and Biology. By J. A. LAUWERYS, with the Assist- 

ance of F. A. BAKER. (5s. Sands.) 
Useful Aspects of Geology an Introduction to Geological Science 
for Engineers, Mining Men, Prospectors and all interested 


(10s. 6d. net. 


in the Mineral Industries. By Dr. S. J. SHAND. Second 
Edition, Revised and Amplified. (6s. net. Murby.) 
High Voltage Physics. By L. Jacos. (3s. net. Methuen.) 
School Certificate Revision Tests in Chemistry. Nos. 1-10. 
Compiled by A. HOLDERNESS and J. LAMBERT. (5d. per 
set. Heinemann.) 
Low Temperature Physics. By Dr. L. C. Jackson. (3s. net. 
Methuen.) 
An Introduction to Stratigraphy (British Isles). By Dr. L. 


DuDLEY STAMP. Second Edition, Revised Throughout 
and Enlarged. (10s. net. Murby.) 
(Continued on page 58) 


B. B. C. WIRELESS Discussion Groups.—During the past six 
years the B.B.C. has been attempting to find out by experiment 
what contribution can be made to adult education in this 
country by the formation of wireless discussion groups. In this 
work the B.B.C. has had the benefit of the active co-operation 
of outside advisory councils, both national and regional. The 
experimental period during which these councils were asked to 
give help and advice came to an end last July. After discussions 
with the National Advisory Council, the Corporation has 
decided to substitute for the former councils new advisory 
machinery, which will consist of seven area councils and an 
Adult Education Advisory Committee. These will be small but 
active bodies consisting of individuals who are known to take 
an interest in broadcast adult education, and who can at the 
same time be said to be broadly representative of the adult 
education movement. The Corporation recognizes the value 
of the work of the discussion groups, and is prepared to continue 
its support of this movement, both by providing a service of 
adult education talks as a part of its general programme service, 
and by bearing, for a limited period, the financial and adminis- 
trative responsibility for stimulating and directing the move- 
ment. The Corporation has, however, made it clear from the 
start of its adult education experiment that it does not consider 
that follow-up work at the listening end can properly form a 
permanent part of its activities. It regards the new system of 
area councils as the basic machinery for the development ot 
broadcast adult education, but it hopes, through their advice 
and assistance, to transfer, 1n due course, its financial and 
administrative responsibility in respect of all listening end 
work of broadcast adult education to some other body or bodies. 
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University 


Correspondence College 
Founded in 1887 
Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C. L., M. A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M. A., M. C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXEL BVE, M.A. Camb., 
B.A. Lond. 


Director of Studies: 
HEDLEY ABSON, B.A. Camb., B.Com. Lond., M.Sc. 


Courses of Preparation are provided for 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B. A., M. A., B. Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Sc. Eng., 
B. Com., LL. B., B. D., B.Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London 
University Examinations 


DURING THE NINE YEARS 1925-1933 


Matriculation . . . 3,977 
Intermediate . 2,122 
Bachelor of Arts. . 1,238 
Bachelor of Science. 910 


The successes of University Correspondence 
College at London University are audited by 
a well-known firm of Chartered Accountants. 


M A. London University 


During the seven years 1928-1934, of 
the total number of 141 successful 
candidates at London University M.A. 
External Examinations 89 were 
U. C. C. students, 7.6. 63% of the 


total successes. 


PROSPECTUS 


giving full information, and SPECIAL 
GUIDE if Examination is mentioned, may 
be had post free from the Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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The WHOLE WORKS of 


Shakespeare 


Gathered into One Volume 
The finest Gift or Prize Edition 


1,280 pages. 68. net 


Bound in dark blue basil, with raised bands, gold 
lettering on the spine and gilt top. xos. 6d. net 


Sir FRANK BENSON writes: 


“ The arrangement of the plays, the printing, the text 
and the placing of the characters above their utterances 
are only a few of the charms of this Edition.“ 


New Statesman: 


“ The best value which has been offered by any publisher 
for several years . . . itis a noble volume . . its format 
is worthy of its contents.“ 


LS 


A New Virgilian Study by H. E. BUTLER 
THE FOURTH BOOK of 
Virgil’s Aeneid 

Edited by H. E. BUTLER 


2s. 6d. net 


An account of the sources upon which Virgil drew and 
an interpretation of the tragedy of Dido and Aeneas, 
with notes on the subject matter and on those passages 
which present serious difficulty. The book is not designed 
for the learned, but for that considerable class of students 
at school or in the earlier stages of university work, who 
have already some acquaintance with Virgilian idiom. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Thirty-third Edition, revised to June 30, 1934. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
_ In the new edition of this well-known handbook an account 
is given of the new scheme of studies and examinations leading 
to degrees in medicine and surgery and of the consequential 
changes in the regulations for the Natural Science Tripos. The 
chapter on Examinations for Honours has been expanded, and 
details are given of the examination in oriental languages. 
The Writers’ Desk Book. (2s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black, Ltd.) 
Designed as a companion to The Writers’ and Artists’ Year 
Book, this desk book aims at being a source of inspiration and 
stimulating information. It contains a series of articles, written 
by successful experts on various aspects of the writers’ craft, 
which fully justify the intention of the designers. An extensive 
bibliography is also included. 


Catalogue of New Books Published between June and December, 
1934. (6d. National Book Council.) 


A Century of Best Sellers, 1839-1930. 
duction by D. FLOWER. (Is. 


Compiled with an Intro- 
National Book Council.) 


Friends of Europe Publications. 
Hitler. By V. Oaitvige. (24d.) 


Royal Society of Arts. Programme of Examinations, 1935. 
(41d.) Senior School and School Commercial Certificate 
Examinations. Syllabuses for March-April and July, 1935. 
Examination Papers set in 1934 (with the Examiners’ 
Reports). (6d.) Report on the Examinations, 1934. 
(Bell.) 


The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas 
and Diagrams. Edited by A. SAMLER BROWN and G. 
GORDON BROWN. 1935 Edition. (2s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

Historical Association Leaflet, No. 97. The Turnpike Roads 
of Nottinghamshire. By A. Cossons. (Is. Bell.) 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1935: 
Writers, Artists and Photographers. (3s. Od. net. 


No. 17. Education under 


a Directory for 
Black.) 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. LAWRENCE Harpy, who is an assistant master at 
Leeds Grammar School, has been appointed Headmaster 
of Clitheroe Grammar School. Mr. Hardy is a native of 
Bradford and was educated at Keighley Grammar School 
and Keble College, Oxford, where he graduated with honours 
in English. * * * 


THE Isle of Man Education Authority has appointed 
Mr. H. L. Fletcher to be Director of Education in succession 
to Mr. F. R. Grundey. Mr. Fletcher was formerly on the 
staff of Denstone College and has since 1926 been adminis- 
trative assistant in charge of higher education under the 
Leeds Education Authority. 

* * * 


Mr. C. C. MELLOWEs, geography master at the Burnage 
High School for Boys, Manchester, since 1925, has been 
appointed Inspector of Schools under the Manchester Local 
Education Authority. Mr. Mellowes was educated at 
Northampton School and Borough Road College, and is a 
graduate in arts of London University. 

* * * 


THE Council of Whitelands College, Putney, has appointed 
Miss D. A. Counsell, Vice-Principal, to the post of Principal 
in succession to the late Miss Mercer. Miss Counsell was 
educated at Oxford High School and in Paris, and took a 
first class in chemistry in the honour school of Natural 
science. She was for seven years a lecturer at Lincoln 
Diocesan Training College before joining the staff of 
Whitelands in 1922. 

* * * 

THE Rev. D. P. Grant, NI. C., has been appointed Head- 
master of Drax Grammar School in succession to the late 
Mr. E. V. Watkins. Mr. Grant was educated at the City 
of London School and Selwyn College, where he graduated 
in history. After considerable war service he taught at 
University College School, and the Stationers’ School, 
Hornsey, and has been second master at Chigwell School 
since 1925. * * * 


Mr. C. C. HAWKINS retires at the end of December from 
the post of Superintendent of the Department of Tech- 
nology in the City and Guilds of London Institute. He 
was a scholar of Eton and Magdalen and after taking a 
first in Greats entered electrical engineering and subse- 
quently became Technical Editor to the firm of Messrs. 
Edward Arnold. He joined the City and Guilds Institute 
in 1912 and became Superintendent in 1920, and has built 
up the Institute’s remarkable reputation for the soundness 
of its examinations. He will be succeeded by Lieut.-Col. W. 
French, D.S.O., M. C., who has been Assistant Superintendent 
since 1930. 


THE death of Dr. Owen Prys, late Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Aberystwyth, removes one of the greatest 
figures in the whole history of religion in Wales. He was 
one of the first of the young Welshmen of the middle of the 
last century to be attracted by the educational facilities 
of the older universities. Having won a brilliant First in the 
Mental and Moral Sciences, he became lecturer in philosophy 
in the University of Manchester. Passing through a period 
of doubt in religious matters he emerged to throw himself 
with burning enthusiasm into theological education and 
religious leadership in Wales, becoming eventually Principal 
of the Theological College at Trevecca which ultimately 
removed to Aberystwyth, to be in closer touch with the 
University of Wales. It is largely due to him that the 
degree of that University in Divinity ranks so high and that 
so many of the best preachers in Wales to-day are of high 
academic standing. The University rewarded him for this 
with the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was 
not at all the type of theologian who lectures well but 
preaches badly. On the contrary, he was one of the greatest 
preachers in the history of Wales. 


* * * 


THE retirement of the Hon. W. N. Bruce from the 
Pro-Chanccllorship of the University of Wales on grounds 
of advancing age and of ill health, is a matter of deep 
regret to the whole of Wales, anda point of great note in its 
educational historv. Son of the first Lord Aberdare, a 
nobleman whose memory is still revered as one who asso- 
ciated himself with all the great cultural movements in 
Wales in the latter half of the nincteenth century, Mr. Bruce 
has fully maintained the tradition of service to the Princi- 
pality. An Official of the Board of Education, he finally 
became its second Secretary. It was he who conducted 
most of the inquiries in connexion with the Intermediate 
and Technical Education Act in the nineties of last century. 
Chairman of the Bruce” Commission on Secondary 
Education in Wales in 1921, and of the Welsh Commission 
In 1427, he was always a leading figure in all movements 
for the advancement of second and university education in 
Wales. With a wonderful instinct for the difficult situation 
he had a dignity and patience which made him the inevitable 
peacemaker and negotiator. He was the obvious choice for 
first Member of Parhament for the University of Wales in 
an electorate which should have ranked educational fitness 
and record above political expediency. But his modesty 
made that impossible. It is regrettable that the State has 
not done him as much honour as the little nation he served 
so well. His successor is Dr. Joyce, Bishop of Monmouth 
—an Englishman who has served Wales well. 

ONLOOKER. 
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University Entrance Scholarships: 
Subjects and Standards 


II.— CLASSICS 


By F. R. Dare, D. S. O., M. C., M. A., 
Headmaster, City of London School 


REMEMBER attending, some years ago, a meeting of 

the Headmasters’ Association at which the distribution 
of scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge was under dis- 
cussion. It was urged that the present position was unfair, 
and that the older universities, particularly Oxford, were 
“ bolstering up Latin and Greek by giving too many 
classical scholarships. I think, as I thought then, that the 
universities are competent judges of their own affairs, that 
they know the value of the training which leads to their 
degrees in classics, and that they have every right to 
maintain, by endowment, studies threatened, and gravely 
diminished elsewhere, by the more direct utility of other 
subjects. Any headmaster who believes that in modern 
studies a sixth form course comparable to classical sixth 
form work may be devised—and many of us believe this— 
may doubt whether it has been devised yet. The rough 
test is to compare the Higher Certificate syllabus in modern 
studies with the classical, and convince yourself if you can 
that the training in language, literature and the beginnings 
of philosophy offered by the study of modern writers gives 
the same degree or quality of enlightenment as may be 
found among the grandeurs and glories of antiquity. I 
should not defend the maintenance of classical studies on 
the ground that they are excellently examinable, and that 
the boy’s performance in the tests given by university 
examiners is usually a sound indication of his quality. But 
that they have this advantage, shared of course by some 
other studies, classical teachers may rejoice. 


Classical masters have no quarrel with the type of papers 
set by the university colleges. The long unseen trans- 
lation paper is an admirable test of comprehension and 
appreciation—appreciation which appears in the style of 
the English rendering. If the candidate’s range of reading 
is deficient, or if his endurance flags too readily, this paper 
will convict him. He will, of course, sometimes be lucky 
in having read, recently and carefully enough, one or more 
of the passages set, and this may mean success if his quality 
is on the border line; but in my experience it generally 
happens that such a gift of fortune does not affect the 
result rightly determined on the candidate's whole per- 
formance. He can in most cases gain time by finding some 
passage in the paper which for some reason suits him 
even if he has never seen it before. And the time factor 
is important—I remember hearing a Perse boy, scholar of 
an Oxford college, say that he found it difficult to get the 
translation papers done in time: the Perse practice of 
very wide reading without translation gave readiness m 
comprehension, but the habit of construe seemed to give 
others a greater readiness in producing the English. I do 
not mean to suggest that the papers are too long; I 
remember sitting at an Oxford college where we walked to 
the end of the hall and fetched a cup of tea, which we 
drank during the first contemplation, almost leisurely, of 
our afternoon paper. I don’t know if this charming infor- 
mality persists anywhere; but there would still be time 
for it—or at least there would be time for it at Oxford. 
The Cambridge ‘‘ unseen papers are rather fiercer in the 
matter of length. 

The tests in composition are equally good. If the candi- 
date is so familiar with the languages that he can shape 
his thoughts in it, without blunders and without uncouth- 
ness, his composition paper gives him the chance to show 
it. Verse composition, the fine flower of classical pro- 
ficiency, eludes some very worthy fellows: not every one 
has the beginnings of poetry in him. But verse composition 
rightly retains its place in the study of the humaner letters : 
it is important, in learning to appreciate the greatness and 
graces of fine literature, that the beginnings of poetry 
should be there. 

Then there are general questions, on ancient history, 
literature, or art; and questions designed to test the 
candidate’s power of taking an intelligent interest in 
contemporary questions, aesthetic, economic, political. 
Perhaps Oxford offers a more interesting variety in these 
questions than Cambridge. I have never been behind the 
scenes, and have no inside information as to how these 
papers, and the essay, weigh against the main language 
papers. I imagine that they are decisive where other 
things are equal, and that in the rare cases where a real 
originality of mind appears, or serious evidence of original 
study in some side line, even in a candidate whose classical 
papers are not too good, they count for a great deal. It 
may be admitted that the critical powers of many good 
classical candidates are not highly developed, and that 
having learned from Socrates that what they do not know 
they should not think they know either, they are reserved 
about letting themselves go on points which they know 
to be controversial and difficult and to demand long special 
study. For example, it is quite possible that a boy who 
avoids a question about painting, because he has discarded 
opinions which seem to him to be fallacious but has not 
yet made up his mind what to think, may be more promis- 
ing material, even in this particular direction, than another 
who has opinions which are quite respectable for his age, 
and which he cheerfully and readily expresses because he 
does not know enough to be unhappy about them. I should 
not expect examiners to be greatly impressed by a candidate 
who comes off in an essay or a critical question unless 
his classical papers show good knowledge and accurate 
thinking; his foundations are too sandy. It is rightly 
required that the sound classic must be sensible about 
things of general interest, and that his knowledge of at 
least one modern language should not be contemptible. 
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But the development of critical power or political judgment 
may well be left to his university years. 

I have heard the charge of narrow specialization some- 
times laid against the work of a classical sixth. I do not 
believe in it. Classical work is the opening of many doors, 
leading to every kind of poetry, epic, lyric, and dramatic, 
to history, oratory, and philosophy, to say nothing of 
satire, biography, letter-writing. The trouble is that there 
is not time for enough Thucydides, enough Plato, even 
when a boy has reached the sixth at an early age. Do we 
not feel that a boy has slipped through our fingers un- 
awares, if he has missed either Pericles’ speech, or the 
Mytilene debate, or the Sphacteria episode, or the disaster 
at Syracuse, if he has not, after reading the Apology 
perhaps, and part of the Republic, read the Phaedo as 
well ? And what is narrow about such specialization as 
this ? I happen recently to have been taking a class through 
the Second and Third Books of the Republic, which means 
thinking about the foundation of right, the distinction 
between means and end in morality, division of labour, the 
origin of money, the causes of war, luxury and health, art 
and morality, education of mind and body—all things which 
we must think about, and in every case it 1s an enlighten- 
ment to have met them in this one magnificent book. 

I have no fear that the time given to the classics is too 
great in a classical sixth form, for the classics lie at the 
root of nearly everything we prize. They have opened the 
doors for us; and now before us are the library shelves. 
Have Lucretius at the back of your mind when you read 
Bridges; and if you read about Passchendaele, do not 
forget how another historian recorded an unhappy incident 
on the Macedonian coast. I believe that a generation ago 
there were some classical masters who were inclined to 
draw a line round the field of their own study, blind to the 
modern world about them, aloof and unaware of the 
needful tasks that are crying to be done. Such men are 
rare now, if not extinct ; and, in any case, time is found 
in a classical sixth form not only for Biblical study, for 
English literature and something of another modern lan- 
guage, but also for some discussion of social and economic 
questions and contemporary history. We are nearing the 
stage when it will be impossible for any one who has been 
in a classical sixth to hold the fatuous notion that it“ isn't 
done to go on the town council, and serve, where he 
ought to serve, on the education committee. Of course 
the classical man, though not entirely ignorant of science 
and mathematics, will have no expert knowledge of modern 
mechanisms, though he can see their importance well 
enough. But the sons of Martha are in a vast majority 
anyhow, and it is vital to civilization that the sons of Mary 
should keep their place. 

For such sixth form work the Higher Certificate exami- 
nation is admirably designed. There is no harm in set 
books, where there is plenty of time for other reading and 
a good choice is given. We do not, I trust, make heavy 
weather of the Higher Certificate; it is a useful test and 
a useful stimulus, and the work is on the right line for 
scholarships. If a boy gets his classical distinctions he is 
worth a scholarship, and nearly always gets it. We may 
be tempted to try for too much, and drive a boy too hard 
in the effort to rise beyond his powers. But this will not 
happen in a good form because an atmosphere of continuous 
strain and stress is simply incompatible with good work, 
no less incompatible than an easy acquiescence in mediocrity. 

There is one change I should like to see and have small 
hope of seeing. Respect for the classics as literary models, 
and the practice of composition in prose and verse, might 
have been expected to produce the utmost eagerness to 
master, so far as possible, the sounds of Latin and Greek. 
The restored pronunciation of Latin has been in use in one 
school I know since the early ‘seventies, and all who can 
use it with any competence know how beautiful it is. To 
me the man who reads the Eclogues in the old“ pro- 
nunciation, simply discarding the lovely colour of the lines, 
is a blundering assassin of beauty, and it is an impertinence 


that he should mark Latin verses. I have never forgotten 
hearing Verrall reading aloud from the Fourth Georgic. It 
was a revelation. He could read the classics as he could 
read Shakespeare. One might have supposed that when 
the headmaster found a working restoration of the Greek 
accent for use at the Perse the young dons of Oxford and 
Cambridge would have flocked to hear it, and at least 
have learned to do it before deciding to discard it. This 
did not happen. I have heard professors say that it must 
destroy quantity, though twenty years of practice proved 
that it did nothing of the sort. I have heard Dr. Alington 
speak to the Headmasters’ Conference as if the mere 
correction of the main sounds in Greek, to bring them in 
line with a sensible pronunciation of Latin, was an irrespon- 
sible triviality found only in girls’ schools. 

In fact it is not done in the best circles to be really 
keen about sounds, as though there were some virtue in 
confused inconsistency for its own sake. Therefore the 
change in scholarship examinations which I should like to 
see, whereby the best candidates were made to read aloud, 
prose and verse, Latin and Greek, is not likely to happen. 
I should not make much depend on this. It would merely 
convey a useful assurance that the candidate had been 
trained in a place where one accuracy was not despised 
and one beauty not forgotten. Perhaps there is or will 
be some lecturer who can read aloud as Verrall read: he 
would not be without his reward, even if he ventured to 
read Homer or Sophocles with the accents in the right 
place. It might puzzle his hearers at first, but not more 
than many boys are puzzled, when they go up, by the 
phonetic incompetence or indifference of their Oxford 
tutors. Meanwhile, let us who care about sounds find at 
least some comfort in this, that here at least we are not 
scholarship-snatching. 

Apart from this lost aspiration, I feel no alarms about 
the scholarship system so far as the classics are concerned. 
I do not feel that in our subject boys trespass while at 
school in the field of university work. There is plenty 
more for them to read before they are fit for Honour Mods. 
or their First Part, working under new conditions which 
have their own interest. Nor do I feel that the classical 
scholar is, or is on the way to being, a specialist rather 
than a man of culture—if he is, then things have gone 
wrong and the classics have not been allowed to have 
their perfect work, kindling an interest in every aspect of 
human life and thought. If I feel any disquiet, it is because 
it is so much easier to make new schools than to make new 
classical schools, and whereas in mathematics and science 
new schools achieve a considerable share of scholarships, 
the classics tend rather to be the preserve of a select 
company which is joined by but few recruits. 

Believing as I do, that the classics give as fine an approach 
to enlightenment as we can find, and that it is a great 
privilege and advantage to a boy to have been in a classical 
sixth, even if he has to leave school before university age, 
I regret this slow expansion, which means a great national 
loss and restriction of opportunity; not that there is any 
need for the long hours spent on Latin in preparatory 
schools from an early age. The boy of scholarship quality 
can attain his goal if he has had four years Latin only to 
the School Certificate. But Latin is hard, and for all its 
disciplining value to the mind, the time that must be 
given to it and the tendency of examiners, notably in the 
Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate, to set the stan- 
dard too high, may well make a headmaster pause: and 
the difficulty of securing the right men, and women, to 
teach classics in the new schools is notoriously great. All 
honour to those whose courageous belief in the value of 
the subject has faced and surmounted these difficulties. 

The work of examining for scholarships seems to me 
to be admirably done, though the task, particularly in the 
great Cambridge groups, is formidable, and one may be 
grateful indeed for the ready helpfulness with which many 
tutors send along an estimate, usually very careful and 
just, of the work of candidates successful or unsuccessful. 
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School Examinations Surveyed 
XIV.—BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
By E. J. HaTFIELD, M.Sc., North London Collegiate School 


NIMAL physiology and hygiene, botany and, to a 
lesser extent, zoology, were the first biological subjects 
to gain a place in the school curriculum. The educational 
value of a course in human physiology was soon realized 
by those pioneers who fought for the introduction of 
natural science into the schools, and it became a favourite 
subject in the old science and art examinations of South 
Kensington. 

The increasing stress on the method of science and on 
the importance of actual experimental work in the labora- 
tory which marked science teaching in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, caused this physiology to be 
very largely displaced. It cannot easily be developed as 
an experimental subject in schools. The necessary equip- 
ment is too expensive, and most school children do not 
possess a sufficient background of physics and chemistry 
for any such course. 

Hence physics and chemistry became the principal 
subjects taught in boys’ schools; they were believed to 
give a better training in scientific method, and it was the 
training of the mind rather than the content of the subject 
that was considered to be important. Many girls’ schools 
followed the example of the boys and taught chemistry 
as the basic science. Others, especially those without 
well-equipped laboratories, turned to botany, which 
became the principal science taught in many such schools. 

This development had many undesirable consequences. 
It produced a so-called educated public which had abso- 
lutely no knowledge of biology, so that our social problems 
were never approached from the biological point of view. 
It caused botany to be regarded disparagingly as a ‘ lady- 
like science, quite unsuited to the needs of the adolescent 
male. 

Yet botany as a school science has many obvious advan- 
tages. It lends itself readily to observation and experi- 
ment in the laboratory. An interesting and instructive 
course can be developed with comparatively little equip- 
ment, using the plants growing in and around the school. 
It can give an excellent training in exact observation 
and in the method of experiment as applied to living 
organisms. It provides an excellent foundation for 
gardeners, horticulturists, and all workers on the land. It 
can give a great insight into the influence of the environ- 
ment on living creatures, and into those breeding methods 
by which we are constantly improving our cultivated 
plants. In the hands of a capable teacher, whose lessons 
are not entirely governed by the dictates of an examination 
syllabus, it can give a fairly adequate introduction to 
biology, especially if combined with a short, purely informa- 
tive, course in animal physiology. But botany will always 
suffer from the inherent disadvantage that it deals with 
those forms of life which are least like our own. Human 
beings are animals, not plants, and many of the more 
important facts which any biological teaching should 
impart can only be learnt in a course which includes the 
study of animals as well as plants. 

Botany thus became established, during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century, as almost the only biological 
science of the school curriculum. The technique both of 
teaching and examining it was gradually developed and 
has not altered very much in the past thirty years. There 
has been a greater stressing of the experimental side of the 
subject, an awakening of interest in oecology, but funda- 
mentally the examination syllabuses are unchanged. In 
broad outlines the requirements of the various examining 
boards are alike. They all demand a knowledge of the 
structure and lhife-processes of typical flowering plants 
and of the methods we adopt to classify them. Some 
require, in addition, an acquaintance with certain flower- 


less plants; others give to their syllabus an agricultural 
or an economic bias; others, again, especially those 
catering for country schools, stress oecology. 

The examination papers set at the various first school 
examinations are, like the syllabuses, broadly similar. 
There is usually one three-hour paper; sometimes two 
are set, each lasting for two hours. Occasionally one or 
two questions on physics and chemistry are included, 
the questions being on such topics as must underlie any 
adequate instruction in plant physiology. Usually the 
paper contains one or two compulsory practical questions, 
plant specimens being given out with the written paper 
in the examination room. These specimens have to be 
identified, sketched, described and commented on in 
various ways. 

This practical part of the paper has a distinct value, 
although a skilful teacher soon becomes familiar with the 
somewhat restricted range of material at the disposal of 
the examiner. His choice is limited by the season, by the 
fact that the specimens must remain fresh after transport, 
must be obtainable with certainty on a given date, &c. The 
writer can testify from personal experience that the teacher 
is soon able to prophesy with considerable accuracy what 
specimens are likely to be set at any given examination. 
When floral diagrams and longitudinal sections are de- 
manded by the examiner, the teacher usually sees to it 
that the pupils are familiar with these diagrams for every 
British member of the prescribed families. In these and 
other ways, the skill and experience of the teacher tends 
to defeat, to some extent, the aim of the examiner in 
setting these practical questions, and they lose a great 
deal of their value as tests of the candidates’ powers of 
original observation. 

This situation is bound to arise so long as the present 
system of examining and marking prevails. So long as 
a few marks, more or less, can make all the difference 
between a pass and a failure, so long will it be the duty of 
the teacher to help the candidates across that narrow 
dividing line by every means in his power. The practical 
questions on the botany and biology papers lend themselves 
very readily to a process of cramming,” which destroys 
much of their real value. 

When the actual achievements of the candidate in each 
subject of the examination are recorded on his school 
certificate, without this arbitrary division into passes and 
failures; when, further, the teacher is called upon to 
co-operate with the examiner, at least in the practical 
part of the examination ; only then, in the writer’s opinion, 
will these practical questions on the botany and biology 
papers achieve their full value as tests of the candidate’s 
power of independent work. 

Zoology has not established itself as a school science. 
Unless schools enjoy picked conditions, with extensive 
aquaria and vivaria ; a good zoological museum; grounds 
in which live animals can be kept and studied under 
humane and approximately natural conditions ; and ready 
access to areas providing an abundance of easily studied 
wild life, this subject can become a very dead one. It 
is then concerned very largely with preserved animals, 
or with specimens living in the laboratory under quite 
artificial conditions. Like animal physiology, pure zoology 
does not p.ovide many experiments suitable for schools. 

It is therefore not surprising that the number of pupils 
offering zoology as a science subject for the First School 
Examination is very small (less than 1 per cent of all candi- 
dates in science), and at least one examining body (the 
University of London) is considering withdrawing zoology 
from the group of optional sciences from which a candidate 
may select at this stage. 
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From this short résumé of the state of biological 
teaching in the schools of the pre-war epoch, it will be 
seen that the biological sciences suffered, as compared with 
physics and chemistry, because of certain difficulties 
inherent in their subject matter. Science teachers were 
convinced that the value of their work in the schools was 
intimately bound up with individual work in the laboratory, 
and that their chief task was to give that training in 
observation and logical deduction which the experimental 
method provides. The actual facts taught were thought to 
be of very minor importance. 

Experiments on animals and the study of living animals 
are, as we have seen, difficult in the school laboratory, 
while pure botany, on the other hand, is somewhat divorced 
from human interest, especially for those children who 
most need a biological training, namely, those who live 
in large towns and have no background of interest in 
agriculture, horticulture, &c., and no knowledge of wild life. 

Hence, in spite of the importance of their subject-matter, 
the biological sciences became greatly neglected in our 
educational system; for a long time they were the Cinder- 
ella among the sciences; if taught at all it was often 
because the school was not adequately equipped for physics 
and chemistry. A vicious circle was thus established; 
having learned only physics and chemistry at school, 
pupils went on to the university to study those sciences, 
and came back to the schools to teach them; very soon 
there was an absolute dearth of teachers of biology. 

Soon after the War, there arose a demand for more 
biology. As a direct consequence of that great upheaval we 
began to take stock of certain grave social problems. We 
began to talk about a C3 nation. Man is, after all, an 
animal, and as such is subject to biological laws. Yet, 
in the course of his cultural development he has, both 
unconsciously and consciously, interfered with the simple 
and direct action of those laws. The weak, the maimed 
and the defective are no longer allowed to go to the wall. 
The ruthless action of ‘ natural ” law has been modified 
by man’s moral conscicusness, in his struggle to satisfy 
his humanitarian instincts. But it had become increas- 
ingly obvious that these fundamental laws cannot be 
neglected with impunity. Nature cares little for the indi— 
vidual: everything for the race. We were tending to 
lose sight of this fact, with disastrous consequences. 
Somehow, in our endeavours at social amelioration, we 
have to take cognizance of this law on which our very 
existence ultimately depends. It is obvious that, before 
this can be done, we must have a biologically informed 
public opinion; the educated public must be able to view 
our social problems from the biological as well as from the 
humanitarian point of view. 

It was considerations such as these which lead to the 
ever-increasing demand for biology as a school subject. 
We remembered that biologists, eugenists, and others had 
for some time been warning us of the difficulties we were 
laying up in store for the future. We had passed through 
an era of rapid development, profiting by the achievements 
of the physicists and chemists. But we had paid little 
heed to the teaching of the biologists, and it was now 
realized that their voice must make itself heard in our 
national councils. So arose the desire that biology should 
become an integral part of every school curriculum. 

Examining boards have endeavoured to meet the demand, 
and all of them now set papers in general biology. 
These vary among themselves much more than do the 
papers in botany and zoology ; some embody little more 
than detailed nature study, and none of them is entirely 
satisfactory, though they are gradually improving. Mean- 
while, the number of candidates offering this subject in the 
first school examination is rapidly increasing. Indeed, 
could a suitable syllabus and suitable examination papers 
be evolved, it seems likely that biology would become the 
favourite school science. Its subject matter is of far 
greater importance, for the general public, than are the 
facts of chemistry or physics. It provides the obvious 


opportunity for approaching many aspects of human life 
scientifically, even as the lessons in history and language 
provide the literary approach. 

Now, biology in this sense is a new science. We have no 
slowly-evolved teaching experience on which to draw, and 
we are not yet certain what should be included from among 
the mass of material at our disposal. There is no chair of 
biology at any university. Botany and zoology are separate 
subjects taught in separate departments of the same; and 
we all, teachers and examiners alike, have been trained 
in this separatist school. 

It is therefore not surprising that, to quote the recent 
Investigators’ Report, only too often biology is regarded 
as botany plus zoology or vice versa, and the task of 
synthesis has not yet been achieved, though the problem 
is capable of solution.“ 

This task of synthesis, of creating a true unified school 
biology, is the problem which hes before us. We must 
not attempt to cover too wide a field; we must preserve 
a good balance as between plant and animal; and the 
subject must be capable of being taught experimentally 
in schools. 

Since, by reason of our training, all biologists are 
primarily zoologists, or primarily botanists, this task is 
not being found easy. It is interesting to examine the 
various textbooks which have appeared in recent years, 
designed to meet the requirements of school certificate 
biology. They are so obviously the work of either a 
zoologist or a botanist. Many are composite works by 
two authors; they abandon any attempt at synthesis, 
and might equally well be published in two parts, the one 
a textbook of zoology, the other of botany. 

Similarly, the various examination syllabuses are drafted 
by a panel of botanists and zoologists, and bear strong 
internal evidence of their composite origin. Indeed, many 
are divided into three sections: (a) animal biology, 
(b) plant biology, (c) general biology. 

Now there is absolutely no objection to such a subdivision. 
A syllabus is not a teaching scheme, and the teacher can 
rearrange the subject matter of such a syllabus to fit into 
any course he plans. But a syllabus of this tvpe gives no 
lead to the teacher ; and, in the present state of the subject, 
with no precedents, no body of teaching experience to 
euide us, such a lead from the syllabus makers would be 
extremely helpful. 

The examiners, like the teachers, are specialists of the 
old type, and have even less experience than have the 
teachers of general biology as it can be taught in the 
schools. 

At a discussion of the biological teaching for school 
certificate, which took place at the recent (January) Educa- 
tional Conference, under the leadership of the Social 
Hygiene Council, one examiner recommended the division 
of the biological paper into two sections, one botanical, 
the other zoological, making it comparable with the phvsics 
and chemistry paper set by various examining boards. 
He spoke of the difficulty of finding enough suitable 
questions in general biology. This points to the fact, 
already sufficiently stressed in this article, that the tech- 
nique of examining, like the technique of teaching this 
subject, is still very imperfectly developed. Examiners 
know the type of question which they can set in botany 
or in zoology ; after a long process of trial and error these 
have become sufficiently familiar. They do not yet know 
what questions are possible in biology. 

The teachers who spoke during the discussion were 
unanimous that this subdivision of the paper would be a 
retrograde step. As Prof. Julian Huxley has pointed out, 
biology does not consist in examining and memorizing 
the structure of a few plants and of certain typical animals. 
It must be much more than this; a subject which deals 
with living activities, such as nutrition, respiration, co- 
ordination and response, excretion, reproduction, &c. ; 
and with such general topics as sex, heredity, the influence 
of environmental conditions and evolution; the whole 
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illustrated by reference to the lives and activities of any 
plants or animals, including himself, with which the child 
is familiar, and capable of being taught experimentally. 

This biology will undoubtedly be gradually evolved, 
and will become an increasingly valuable part of the school 
curriculum. Apart from that training of the mind and 
that inculcation of scientific method which is implicit in 
all our science teaching, it should open the eyes of our 
pupils to the importance of the biological approach to 
many personal and social problems. Indeed, it seems likely 
that, in the not far distant future, every educated person 
will receive some training in biology. If the proper study 
for mankind is man, then surely the proper scientific study 
for the man in the street is some suitable course of biology. 

Let us now turn to a short discussion of biology in the 
Higher Certificate. Here we meet with problems similar 
to those outlined above. In pure botany and pure zoology 
the subject matter of the courses and the technique of 
examination have been developed by long experience and 
have followed the same general lines for the past forty 
vears. The syllabuses approximate very closely to the 
ground covered in the first year of the university course 
and may be regarded as well suited to their purpose. They 
are intended to serve as an introduction to these subjects 
for those proceeding to the university and reading for a 
science degree. 

In addition to these papers, there is usually an examination 
in so-called ‘‘ general biology.” This is designed solely 
to meet the needs of medical students. It is in no sense 
general.“ The syllabus picks out those parts of the 
syllabuses in botany and zoology which are thought to be 
most important for these somewhat specialized require- 
ments. Whether the needs of medical students would 
not be more adequately catered for by one paper in general 
biology, following the lines of the reformed first school 
course outlined above, combined with a second paper in 
pure zoology, is a question ripe for discussion. Certainly 
these papers in general biology are not to be recommended 
for any other purpose than that for which they were 
designed. They lack any wide cultural value. 


There is, however, a growing demand for a true general 
biology at the Higher Certificate stage. The syllabus must 
be drafted on broad lines to meet the needs of nurses, 
masseurs, and in particular, the future teachers. For 
it cannot be doubted that, in their training college course 
or, alternatively, in the post-matriculation years in the 
school, all intending teachers would profit by a wide course 
in general biology, designed to expand their vision, to 
enlarge their sympathies, and to make them aware of the 
biological point of view, so that they can appreciate those 
tendencies in our present civilization which operate against 
biological laws. 

In the past, the biology taught in the training colleges 
for elementary teachers has often been nothing more than 
a somewhat elaborate nature study. This has undoubtedly 
provided the students with much useful material for their 
future lessons. But any intelligent student could discover 
most of this material for himself. There are many admir- 
able textbooks to help him, and all that he really needs are 
certain practical hints on procedure, both in the labora- 
tory and on the field. His time in the training college 
could be more usefully given to some wider course, such 
as is outlined above. 

Some examination authorities have attempted to meet 
these needs by introducing papers in general biology 
at the Higher Certificate stage, such papers, for example, 
as those on the general principles of biology set by 
the University of London. This is certainly a move in the 
right direction. In the future, some knowledge of biology 
will doubtless form part of the equipment of every edu- 
cated person, and particularly of our legislators, ministers, 
teachers, and other leaders of public opinion. It is for these, 
who have no knowledge of science, that the general biology 
papers in the school and higher certificate examinations will 
be found particularly useful. They have undoubtedly come 
to stay. As our experience of them grows they should 
become increasingly valuable. It may be that eventually 
this general biology will be found to appeal to those taking 
a course in classics or modern studies quite as much as 
to those favouring science. 


Correspondence 


WIDENING THE BASIS OF THE HOUSE 
COMPETITIONS 


Following the arrangement obtaining naturally in public 
boarding schools, it is now commonly the custom in all large 
secondary schools to divide up the whole establishment into 
houses. This arbitrary distribution of boys is made largely 
with the object of fostering a healthy state of rivalry between 
these different component parts of the school, and by compe- 
tition creating a spirit of keenness, and so raising the general 
standard of achievement. And there is no doubt this effect is 
produced. To do well for his house in cricket, football, or 
athletics is an additional gratification to a schoolboy’s pride in 
his personal successes. Comparatively few can attain to school 
colours, yet the gaining of even house colours is still a much- 
prized distinction. 

This healthy and stimulating rivalry is obviously an excellent 
thing, but it is almost entirely confined to the athletic side of 
school activities. Is this necessarily so? Could not the in- 
vigorating, competitive spirit be introduced with advantage into 
the academic side of school life? There would probably be 
practical difficulties preventing the operation of such a scheme 
in the upper forms—even were it desirable—but I believe the idea 
is workable in the lower part of the school. 

I have for many years had charge of the preparatory depart- 
ment of a large secondary school where the house system 
is in operation, and I attempted to introduce among the juniors 
a workable scheme on the lines indicated above, and the effect 
I think was entirely good. It gave a far greater proportion of 
boys the opportunity of doing something for their house, and 
they eagerly embraced it. Those ho were weaklings physically, 


or hopeless * duds” at games, could nevertheless be stout 
upholders of the prowess of their house, and win from their 
companions some of the appreciation and respect which is 
usually accorded only to the boys who excel at athletics. Cer- 
tainly this result was noticeable, and it was no uncommon thing, 
and a gratifying sign, I think, to hear such exclamations as 


“Hooray ! Smith is back, and we shall have him for the arith. 
test: or, Rotten old Jones, he let us down in the spelling 
test. 


I endeavoured to frame a scheme in such a way that the 
number of points awarded throughout the year for athletics of 
all kinds should be approximately equal to those obtainable, 
under the scheme, for merit in academic subjects and various 
other school interests and activities. On the athletic side were 
included inter-house matches at cricket and football, swimming 
competitions, sports, boxing, and gym. contests; and the 
sports; and it is perhaps only necessary to say that points 
were awarded to houses in the usual manner under these 
heads. 

The scheme for dealing with work and other interests was rather 
less simple, but was briefly as follows. Every term we had two 
test papers in each of the all-important subjects of arithmetic 
and spelling. All the forms in the department took one and the 
same paper, and the house with the highest average of marks 
took the major points (say three), the second house getting one 
point. Thus, for example, the house that proved itself good 
throughout the year at arithmetic would score as many points 
as—or possibly more than—the one that excelled at cricket or 
football. Further, the winners of form prizes (awarded on 
stars and stripes system in this case), and the runners-up 
got points for theiy houses, as also did the winners of special 
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prizes, given at the end of the school year, for reading, spelling, 
drawing, and the best collection of wild flowers. 

The sum total of points gained during the year decided the 
final positions of the houses on all-round merit. 

I found no drawbacks in the scheme; it was quite workable ; 
sumulating : the bons liked it; and it was certainly compre- 
hensive. At the end of the year a cup was given to “the best 
house, and the winners had every right to consider it well won. 


T. G. POWELL. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Your correspondent’s note, in the December issue of the 
Journal, on the current neglect of grammar could be amplified. 
Addressing his constituents the other day, our local (Conservative) 
M. P. said: Ladies and gentlemen, this is a matter for you and 
I (sic). And on a public platform our local secondary school 
headmaster said: No one save we (sic) can, &c.“ He isa 
Cambridge man. 

ONE WHO HEARD BOTH. 


The Historians 
By Dan McCourt 


HAD arrived at that perilous stage at which all teachers 
must arrive sooner or later; the stage at which the 
teacher asks himself what it is all about ; the stage at which 
he questions himself as to the raison d’étre of things. To 
put it shortly I was beginning to ask myself what was the 
good of it all, and to wonder whether it was I or my scholars 
who were enacting, more or less unwittingly, the role of a 
round peg in a square hole. 

This mental malaise which, as I have said, afflicts all 
teachers at some time or other, is yet not without its uses ; 
for it compels a teacher to take stock of himself, to give 
himself a good looking over in order to see what manner of 
man he is. It also enables him to get a truer and a clearer 
sense of educational values; and in so far as it does this 
it helps him to avoid that last infirmity of teachers: that 
unhappy fate which awaits so many of us, especially those 
of us who have lofty ideas of our profession—the falling 
into a groove. 

To a teacher passing through this phase—for it is happily 
only a phase—rest and change are essential ; and anything 
savouring of enthusiasm for matters educational ought to 
be carefully avoided. For, be it remembered, the teacher 
is asking himself why he was born, why his pupils were 
born ; he is telling himself that the scheme of things 1s all 
wrong, and that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Thus it was that I was not enamoured when the head 
came into my room one day with a history book that had 
just been published. It was hot from the press, and the 
head was most disgustingly enthusiastic about it. Here's 
the newest history book, Mr. Jones, said he, beaming all 
over, and apparently feeling as happy as if he had just 
received news that he had drawn the favourite in the Irish 
Sweep. It's just the thing we've been waiting for.“ 

‘‘ Where do you get that we’ ? said I, dully. Speak 
for yourself.“ 

It treats history just in the way it should be treated,“ 
said he, ignoring my remark. ‘ All history books in my 
experience, up to this one, have placed too much emphasis 
on battles, sieges, genealogical tables, court squabbles, 
cabals, intrigues, and all that sort of thing. The social side 
of history has consequently been shoved into the 
background.” 

“The whole lot ought to be shoved into the dustbin,” 
muttered I, sotto voce. I was feeling bad. 

I think there is nothing so interesting and so illuminating 
as an account of the way in which the people lived; what 
they ate, and how they ate it; what their dwellings were 
like ; their amusements, rough and brutal as these doubtless 
were; in short, how they lived their lives. Now this little 
book is one of a series, and treats of the Tudor period. 
Besides being most informative it is highly interesting. 
Any boy or girl who happened to take up this little book 
would probably read it from cover to cover, without any 
prompting from the teacher.” 

History is merely the crystallized lies of past ages,“ 
said I, my malaise strong upon me. ‘ Ask a German who 
won the Battle of Jutland. Ask a Frenchman who won 
the Peninsular War. Why, even during the last War the 
newspapers had an account every day of a British victory, 
or a Russian victory, or a victory for some other of our 


allies. And yet the Germans had the audacity to keep on 
fighting! They wouldn't have done so if the plan I had in 
mind at the time had been put into operation.“ 

And what was that, may I ask ? ”’ 

Simply to fight the war in a businesslike manner, and 
by that I mean that the war should have been run on a 
basis similar to that of League football—two points for a 
win and one for a draw. If this plan had been followed the 
Germans and their allies would have seen that they were 
too far behind to have any hope of heading the League ; 
they would consequently have thrown in their hand and 
many valuable lives would have been spared. If all future 
wars were to be fought on this basis, the study of history 
would be greatly simplified. Instead of puzzling his brains 
with genealogical tables, the student of history would merely 
have to look up the League tables of the period and he 
would at once see who had come out top dog; there could 
be no possible ambiguity in the matter. It’s rather a good 
idea, I went on, becoming almost enthusiastic. ‘J think 
I'll bring it to the notice of the League of Nations; they 
love that sort of thing.“ 

“ Yes, I should, if I were you, said the head, in mock 
admiration. ‘ But don’t put it forward under your own 
name. You might feel rather embarrassed at becoming 
famous overnight, as it were, and he took his departure 
for the time being. 

* * * 

The next time the head visited me he was as enthusiastic 
as ever. Oh, by the way, Mr. Jones,“ said he, I want 
you to include most of the matter of this book -—it deals 
with your period—in your history syllabus. For the future 
J intend to treat history much more from the humanistic 
standpoint. This little book shows, for the first time in my 
experience at least, that the great figures that stalk over 
the pages of the past were human beings after all. And 
did you see that incident in The Private Life of Henry VIII 
—I mean, where Henry throws away the chicken bone 
after gnawing it just as a dog would do?“ 

Ves; disgusting, wasn't it?“ said I. 

It was disgusting, in a way; yet it was illuminating. 
It showed in a flash the rude and barbarous customs of the 
time and also shed a bright light on Henry’s character. It 
showed his rapacity, his greed, his love of power, his lack 
of consideration for the thoughts and the feelings of others ; 
in short, it showed the Tudor tyranny in all its nakedness. 
If history could be treated in our schools in as human a 
way as it is treated in this great historical film, most of it 
would be remembered, instead of forgotten, as I’m afraid 
it is.“ 

“ Yes, that chicken bone incident certainly caught the 
popular fancy, said I. As a matter of fact, most of our 
boys were discussing it for days afterwards. But did this 
incident give them any real knowledge of Henry's character 
or of the events of his reign ? Did it portray Henry to them 
as the man who dissolved the monasteries, who prepared 
the way for the Reformation, who trampled the liberties of 
his subjects underfoot, and who was almost a worse tyrant 
than King John? No, it merely portrayed him as a man 
who ate chicken with his fingers and threw the bones into 
a corner when he had finished with them. The incident. 
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while interesting enough in itself, had no relation to or 
association with any other fact, at least any other important 
fact. The facts of history ought to be related to the present 
or to the very recent past; they ought to be made things of 
life and actuality instead of dead and half-forgotten legends.” 

And how do you propose to bring that about? said 
the head, who, I could see, was becoming rather interested. 

“ By associating each historical event with some event of 
modern times. You must remember that history repeats 
itself, and because of this I shall make use of one of the 
great principles of education—the principle of co-relation. 
Did you ever see the inside of a ship’s galley ? If so, you'll 
probably have noticed that the roof is studded with hundreds 
of little hooks and on each hook hangs a mug or some other 
utensil. Now the point is this: the more hooks we have 
the more mugs we can hang up; and we ought to envisage 
our pupils’ minds as being so many kitchens in which it is 
our business to hang as many hooks as possible. When 
we have plenty of hooks we can hang up plenty of mugs ; 
which is only a roundabout way of saying that I’m going 
to deal with facts in pairs, not in units: and there will be, of 
course, some association between each of the facts which 
make up a pair.“ 

There may be something in what you say, said the 
head, and I think it’s worth a trial. If we can invest the 
events of past ages with a living breathing relationship to 
the age in which we ourselves live, we shall have done some- 
thing at least to destroy the belief in the minds of the 
outside public, and even in those of many teachers, that 
there is too much book-learning in schools.“ 

In the next history lesson we were dealing with the 
period of the first Edward, and I was attempting to put 
into practice my scheme of hooks and mugs; which is to 
say, my scheme to associate ideas. You see, boys, said 
I, ‘‘ Edward was a big man in all senses of the word. He 
was big mentally, since he had big ideas. He was also big 
physically ; so much so, that he was called ‘ Longshanks.’ 
Now we must attempt to relate that idea with some present- 
day notion or event. How would a man like Edward be 
described if he lived in our own time ? Perhaps he might 
be called, from an English point of view, an empire maker. 
Is there anything else we might call him?“ 

A dig stiff, muttered a boy in the front seat, quite 
sure that I had not heard him. 

“ Yes, that might do, said I, as the class laughed at the 
confusion of the interpolator. “ We can call him a big 
stiff ; so whenever you use that modern term it will remind 
you of Edward’s chief physical characteristic. And now 
let us continue our study of the story of Scotland’s attempt 
to win independence. The next important event is the 
battle of Stirling Bridge, where the English, as they say, 
chased the Scots across the bridge ; and the Scots, as they 
say, chased the English across it. Unfortunately, no League 
tables of the period are extant, so we must judge the affair 
for ourselves. Let’s call it a draw—one point to each side.”’ 

My pupils were vastly intrigued, as the novelists say, by 
the idea of battles being fought on a points basis, and I 
determined to exploit the idea to the full. There was 
another little affair at Falkirk,’’ I went on, “ but I think 
it was indecisive ; so we shall award them another point 
each. The capture and execution of Wallace must of course 
be credited to the English as a victory—two points. The 
great Robert Bruce now comes on the scene to continue the 
struggle for Scottish independence. Though a Scot he was 
high in the king’s favour. He was indeed big enough to be 
a king himself, and a king he determined to be; so, his 
pockets filled with English gold, he fled to Scotland, pursued 
by the English. Can you think of anything at the present 
time to which we might liken Bruce?“ 

Please, sir, the Aberdeen express leaving King’s Cross, 
piped up a perspicacious youth. 

Not bad; not bad, I murmured judicially, “ but there 
might be some confusion of ideas owing to the large number 
of people involved. Can't you liken him to some single 
person or incident? 
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Please, sir, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald leaving for Lossie- 
mouth, put in another bright youth. 

“ Yes, we might take that,” said I, thinking that since I 
was putting a new idea into practice I must be content at 
first with any sort of hooks on which to hang my mugs. 

And now let us consider Bruce’s further adventures, 
I continued. We may dismiss as a fairy tale the story 
of Bruce and the spider. It was probably written by some 
society chronicler of the period, possibly at Bruce’s instiga- 
tion; for Bruce was much too clever a man to neglect the 
publicity side of his racket. And now we come to the battle 
of Bannockburn, which was undoubtedly a clear-cut 
Scottish victory—two points. To what modern idea or 
event can we liken Bannockburn ? ” 

Please, sir, the time Scotland beat England at Wembley 
by 5—1, put in a Scottish boy eagerly. 

But we whacked Scotland by 5—2 at Wembley after 
that,“ piped up an English boy, anxious for the honour of 
his country. 

“ Well, we can liken that to Flodden,” said I, “ though 
it doesn’t come in the period we're studying. And now I 
want you to draw up a League table of the period, appor- 
tioning points as you think the respective sides deserve. 
You must remember, while you’re doing it, that in all these 
engagements England were playing away, in a manner of 
speaking, and that it’s always harder to win matches on 
opponents’ grounds.“ 

They were soon hard at work, and so far as I could see, 
quite interested in their task. 
* * * 

“ Well, how are the hooks and mugs getting on? ” said 
the head a few days later. The association of ideas is, 
of course, an important principle in education, and it is 
most shockingly neglected by present-day teachers.“ 

Les, I think the idea is thoroughly sound,“ said I. 
The chief difficulty is to find apposite examples. Those 
we have chosen up to now are perhaps a trifle crude, but 
we'll improve with practice.“ 

We continued our study of the period, filling in the details 
and manufacturing hooks on which to hang our mugs as 
best we could. In due time the examination came on; the 
head set a number of questions on the period and took the 
papers home to browse over them at his leisure. 

As he came into my room next morning I could see by 
the gleam in his eye that there was something wrong. Good 
morning,“ said I, and how has the association of ideas 
worked out? 

A trifle mixed, I’m afraid; a trifle mixed. Here's a 
boy, for example, who thinks the English were beaten in a 
game of football at Bannockburn by the Scots. And here’s 
another who thinks Mr. Ramsay MacDonald fought a battle 
against the English at Wembley. Still another seems to be 
under the impression that Wembley is a battle-field in 
Scotland, whereon the Scots won most of their victories 
over the English—a sad commentary on our teaching of 
geography. As for the social life of the period, to which I 
desired great attention to be given, they seem to know 
nothing at all about it, for one boy seems to think that 
Bruce fled to Scotland by the Aberdeen express from King’s 
Cross. The only answer I've received which contains a germ 
of sense or truth is from one boy who says that Bannockburn 
was caused by the attempts of Edward to “‘ muscle in on 
Bruce’s racket ’’—an answer which may be ascribed to the 
influence of the talkies. With this single exception all the 
papers show the most dreadful confusion of ideas.“ 

That's queer now,” said IJ. I wonder what can have 
come over them? I thought I had made everything 
crystal clear, and that each little mug had been hung on 
its appropriate hook.“ 

“ Yes, but there was one mug you forgot to hang up; 
and it was the biggest mug of all,“ said the head, gathering 
up his papers. 

One mug I forgot—what do you mean? What mug? 

“ Yourself,” said the head maliciously, as he turned and 
walked out of the room. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


IN the New Lear Honours List, honours are conferred 
on the following individuals associated with education: 
Knights Bachelor: Charles Vernon Boys, F. R. S., a past 
President of the Physical Society of London; Walter 
Langdon-Brown, Regius Professor of Physic, University 
of Cambridge; Edwin Deller, Principal of the University 
of London; Edward Bagnall Poulton, F.R.S., Emeritus 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford: Donald 
Francis Tovey, F.R.S.E., Reid Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Order of Merit: John William Mackail. 
C.M.G.: Frank Leonard Engledow, Professor of Agri- 
culture, Cambridge University ; Herbert Septimus Scott, 
Director of Education, Kenya. C.B.E.: Charles Caesar 
Hawkins, lately Superintendent, Department of Technology, 
City and Guilds of London Institute. O.B.E.: Albert 
Victor Laferla, Director of Education, Malta; Thomas 
Bell Maxwell Lamb, lately H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
Scotland; Daniel McIntyre, lately Superintendent of 
Winnipeg Public Schools, Dominion of Canada; Eric 
Laidley Mort, Superintendent of Education, Nigeria ; 
Alderman John Robert Nuttall, J.P., Chairman, Lancaster 
Education Committee; John George Rhodes, Principal 
Finance Officer, Board of Education; Joseph Richard 
Roberts, lately Headmaster, Cardiff High School for Boys ; 
John Thomas Ross, lately Deputy Minister of Education, 
Dominion of Canada. M. B. E.: Ernald James Brentnall, 
Head master, Lancaster Road Senior Boys’ School, Notting 
Hill, London; Josiah Whittaker Huss, Superintendent of 
the County Council of Durham Junior Instruction Centre 
for unemployed boys, Bishop Auckland; William Jacob 
Ingham, Bombay Educational Service; Henry Henning 
Lincoln, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Department of Education, Health, and Lands; 
Miss Edith Isobel Garnett Luke, Principal Lecturer in 
Methods, Dundee Training Centre for Teachers; Miss 
Ethel Mills, for services to Education in Trinidad; Samuel 
Radmore, Higher Clerical Officer, Board of Education; 
Mrs. Lizzie Wakefield, Headmistress, Infants’ Department, 
St. Oswald’s School, Hebburn, Co. Durham. Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal: The Rev. Arnold Claude Pelly, Principal, 
St. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur, United Provinces. 

* * * 

THE death of Sir John Gilbert, a former chairman of 
the London County Council and a member of its Education 
Committee for twenty-six years, removes one who had 
rendered notable service to London education. In his 
younger days he held assistant masterships in London 
secondary schools, and at gatherings of teachers he was 
fond of referring to the time when Sir Robert Blair, at 
that time Treasurer of the I. A. A. M., collected his subscrip- 
tion to that Association. He was greatly respected by 
teachers, even though they did not always agree with him. 
From 1921 to 1929 he was a member of the Senate of 
London University, and about a year ago he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the University. 
In 1923 he was a member of the Board of Education 
Departmental Committee on the Training of Teachers, 
and he also served on the Burnham Committecs. A staunch 
Roman Catholic, he devoted much time to furthering 
the interests of Roman Catholic education, taking a 
prominent part in the work of the Catholic Education 
Council. He was created K. B. E. in 1922. In 1929 he stood 
as Conservative candidate for the University of London. 
High tributes to his integrity and efficiency have been 
paid by people of all shades of opinion, and his work will 
long be remembered. 

* * * 

THE Governors of Merchant Taylors’ School have 
appointed Mr. N. P. Birley to be Headmaster in succession 
to Mr. Spencer Leeson, the new Headmaster of Winchester. 
Mr. Birley, who is at present Headmaster of the King’s 
School, Canterbury, was educated at Repton and New 


College, Oxford, and later taught at Gresham School, 

Holt, and Marlborough College before going to Canterbury 

in 1927. During the War, he served with the infantry 

and won the D.S.O. and M. C. 
k k k 

Mr. E. L. RussELL, a master at Charterhouse, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Education to the Liverpool 
Education Committee. 

g * ** * 

Mr. W. H. Boras, Director of Education for Morley, has 
been appointed Director of Education for Bootle in succes- 
sion to Mr. Samuel Clarke (Secretary for Education), who ts 
retiring shortly. 

** * * 

THE death is announced of the Rev. S. A. McDowall, 
Chaplain and Senior Science Master at Winchester 
College. Educated at St. Paul’s, University College, 
London, and Trinity College, Cambridge, he obtained a 
first class in both parts of the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
and after a period as demonstrator in biology at Cambridge, 
he came to Winchester in 1906. He was well known for 
his work in attempting to reconcile Christianity with 
modern science, and in this capacity published Evolution 
and the Spiritual Life—i1g912, and Evolution and the Doctrine 
of the Trinity—i1g919. His Biology and Mankind—1931, 
expounded the inferences, philosophical and political, to 
be drawn from a study of biological knowledge. Mr. 
McDowall had been a Select Preacher at Oxford and at 
Cambridge. He was 52 at the time of his death. © 

** . * 


Mr. GEORGE GuEsr, Deputy Director of Education for 
Manchester, has been appointed Director of Education to 
the Leeds Local Education Authority on the retirement 
of Mr. W. J. Bees. Educated at Manchester University, 
Mr. Guest taught at Haslingden Grammar School and 
became a divisional education officer at the end of his war 
service. He was appointed Director of Education at Wigan 
in 1921, and in 1927 transferred to Manchester. 

* * *. 


THE news of the death of Miss E. R. Conway has been 
received with widespread regret in educational and pro- 
fessional circles. Miss Conway was educated at Lincoln 
Training College, and after a period of teaching service in 
Liverpool eventually became a headmistress. From the 
first, she was an active member of the N.U.T., and became 
President of that body in 1918-9. She was also a member 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council, the Burnham Com- 
mittees, and of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education. Miss Conway was an M.A. (Hon.) of Liverpool 
University, and a C.B.E. and J.P. 

* * = 

Sir ALFRED EwInNG, F. R. S., who was President of the 
British Association in 1932, died on January 7 at the 
age of 79. Educated at Dundee High School and Edinburgh 
University, he became Professor of Engineering at Tokyo 
University from 1878 to 1883, and at Dundee from 1883 to 
1890, and Professor of Mechanics at Cambridge, 1890 to 1916. 
After a period as Director of Naval Education, he became 
Principal of Edinburgh University from 1916 to 1929. 
During the War, Sir Alfred was in charge of “ Room 40 
in the Intelligence Department of the Admiralty, where he 
and his staff achieved remarkable success in deciphering 
code messages sent out by the enemy. He was the author 
of numerous scientific works. 

ONLOOKER. 


The National Education Association has passed the following 
resolution: That, in the opinion of the National Education 
Association, the school-leaving age should be fifteen years, and 
that permission should only be granted for any child to leave 
school before that age where there is a dav continuation school 
which it can attend. 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF 
ARTICLES for 1935 


This is under the general heading of 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS: SUBJECTS 
AND STANDARDS 


The Introductory Article on The Scholarship 
System. By Dr. CyRIL Norwoop, Presi- 
dent, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


(January, 1935) 


Classics. By Mr. F. R. Date, D.S.O., M. C., 
M. A., City of London School. | 
(February, 1935) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. H. NIcHOLson, 
Taunton School. (March, 1935) 


Each of the articles deals with a particular subject 

of the curriculum. Consideration is given to the 

arrangement of courses, types of paper set, desir- 

able improvements to the system, standard, scope, 

and other matters of practical interest to teachers 

concerned with scholarship examinations for the 
Universities. 


London: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
LUDGATE BROADWAY, E. C. 4 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


NEW BOOKS ON LOCAL GEOGRAPHY 


Now Ready 


Greater London 


A Social Geography 
By J. F. P. THORNHILL 
Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital 

The study of Local Geography is making 
rapid headway, and the need for suitable texts 
is keenly felt. In this first volume Mr. Thorn- 
hill has traced the development of London as 
a continuous panorama, in which the past is 
always viewed in the light of its bearing on the 
present and the future. The Scheme of Work 
promotes an active understanding of matters 
which are less easily grasped if presented in 
the form of reading matter, demanding, as they 
do, deductions from maps and other data. The 
book is splendidly illustrated and contains 
maps, diagrams, and tables. 2s. 6d. 


Ready next month 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Downs and Weald 


A Social Geography of South-East England 


This bock will be uniform with Greater London, and 
in it the author has done for this district what in 
the former volume he has done for London—given an 
enthralling study, which not only states essential facts, 
but interests and promotes understanding at the same 
time. Illustrations, maps, diagrams, and tables. é 
2s. 6d. 


STANDARD TEXTBOOKS 


The First Iwo Years of 
Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS and E. H. GODDARD 


The arrangement of this book which is a master- 
piece of clear thinking, based on the amplest 
experience —is winning approval for it in all 
directions. With the same authors’ Foundations 
for Latin Prose Composition (Heinemann), it provides 
a complete Four Years’ Course, fully meeting 
Matriculation requirements. 


Practical and scholarly. Classical Review. 


Third Impression. 38. 6d. 
Christophers’ Basic French 
Texts 


By H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE 


1. L’Affaire des Parfums. 
2. Les Voleurs D’Autos. 
3. La Disparition de Louise Marchain. 
Paper, 9d. ; Cloth, 18. each 


A School Geometry: with 


Complete Revision Course 
By C. O. TUCKEY and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL 


Third Impression. 4s. 6d. With Answers, 5s. 
Also in three parts at 28. each 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the January Competition is Chauve- 
souris, proxime accessit, Agricola.“ 


The winner of the December Competition was Miss 
M. K. Chapman, Regina Pacis D., Sarria, Barcelona, Spain, 
but she informs us that she is not eligible, having won a 
prize last February. Will “ Signy,” who took second place, 
kindly send name and address? 

We classify the fifty-three versions received as follows: 

Class I.—(a) Chauve-souris, Agricola, Tula, Emjay, Fidelis, 

Memus, X., Winton, H. L. R., J. S., Magister, 
J. E. M., Senator, Hibernia, Atossa, W. A., 
Nautilus, R. E., H. H. T., Sussexia, Nomasi, 
Itzehoe, Urbanus. 

(b) Chateau d'If, La petite Thérèse, Borderer, 
O. G., Solitaire, Llanandras, Cambria, Damon, 
Grec, Patricia, Nochmals, Atlantis, Als ob, 
Arkay, os raxio ra, Onyx, Spiegelbild, Nimmoc, 
Ex or. 

Class II.—Hova, Labbe, D. S. S., Pet Marjorie, Auburn, 

Q. R. S. T., Old Trident, Wiesamer, E. H. S., 
Pierre, L. E. C. M. 


PoEM BY THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
NoEL 

Le ciel est noir, la terre est blanche 

Cloches, carillonez gaiement ! 


Jésus est né. La Vierge penche 
Sur lui son visage charmant. 


Pas de courtines festonnées, 
Pour préserver l'enfant du froid, 
Rien que des toiles d'araignées 
Qui pendent des poutres du toit. 


Il tremble sur la paille frafche ; 
Ce cher petit enfant Jésus, 

Et pour l'échauffer dans sa crèche 
L’ane et le boeuf soufflent dessus. 


La neige au chaume pend ses franges, 
Mais sur le toit s’ouvre le Ciel, 

Et, tout en blanc, le chœur des anges 
Chante aux bergers: Noël! Noël!” 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ CHAUVE-SOURIS ”’ 


Dark is the sky, earth white with snow, 
Ring out, ye bells, so sweetly pealing, 
Jesus is born! Her face aglow, 
The Virgin by her Babe is kneeling. 


No festooned curtains round His bed, 
To shield Him from the cold has He. 

But from the rafters o’er His head 
Hang spiders’ webs for canopy. 


On cold straw, trembling and afraid, 
Lies little Jesus, Child so dear, 

To warm Him in the manger laid 
Breathe ass and oxen standing near. 


Though to the thatch snow-tassels cling, 
From opening Heav'ns Hosannas swell, 

And white-robed choirs of angels sing 
For shepherds’ ears: Noël, Noël! ” 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ AGRICOLA ”’ 


The sky is black, white gleams the snow, 
Glad bells, ring out your music wild ! 
Jesus is born. With head bent low 
The Virgin kneels beside her child. 


No folded curtains keep away 

The cold or screen the baby’s bed. 
Only from beam and rafter grey 

The spider hangs her silken thread. 


He shivers on the chilly straw ; 
Jesus, the little Christ-child fair, 
And ass and oxen deeper draw 
Their breath to warm his manger bare. 


The snow-flakes fringe the thatch with white, 
Above a myriad voices swell, 

And shepherds watching in the night 
Hear angels sing: “ Nowell! Nowell!” 


ee — —— — — 


TRANSLATED BY TULA" 


The sky is black, the earth is white, 
Ring on, blithe bells, your blessing ! 

For Christ is born; the Virgin bright 
Bends o’er her Babe caressing. 


No draping curtains fall around, 
The Child from cold defending ; 

But only spiders’ webs abound, 
Their silk from beams suspending. 


He shivers, does the dear Christ-child, 
On straw in manger lying, 

The ox and ass breathe on Him mild, 
His limbs with warmth supplying. 


Fringe-like from thatch thick snow depends, 
But from the Heavens winging, 

The white-robed angel choir descends, 
“ Noël ! to shepherds singing. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Emjay” 


Black is the sky, the ground is white ; 
Ring out, ye bells, a merry peal ! 
Jesus is born! With face alight 
The Virgin Maid doth o’er Him kneel. 


No festoon'd curtains here are draped, 
To shield the Infant from the cold ; 
Naught but the webs by spiders shaped, 

Now hanging from the rafters old. 


He shivers on the straw new-spread, 
Jesus the Babe, so sweet, so small ! 

While ass and ox, to warm His bed, 
Breathe o'er the Infant in the stall. 


To thatched eaves snowy fringes cling ; 
Opens, above the sky, whence swell 

The Tidings white-robed Angels sing, 
While Shepherds watch: Noël! Noël! 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 
The night is black, earth white with snow, 
Ring out, bells, merrily | 
Jesus is born: and o’er Him, lo, 
Mary bends happily. 
No braided curtains round His bed 
Ward off the winter’s cold ; 
Only the spiders’ webs instead 
Hang from the rafters old. 


Shivering on fresh-laid straw He lies, 
The precious Holy Child ; 

To warm him breathe in kindly wise 
The ass and oxen mild. 


The stable-thatch is fringed with snow, 
But Heav'n's gate opes above: 

Loud sing the white-robed angel-row 
Glad Tidings of God's love. 


40 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MEMUS ” 


Dark is the sky ; white lies the snow. 
Ye bells, peal forth your merry pace. 
Jesus is born, and o’er Him, low 
The Virgin bends her lovely face. 


No hangings draped about His bed 
To shield the Infant from the cold ; 
Only the cobwebs with their thread 
Dangling from roof-beams round enfold. 


Aquiver on the straw new-spread 
Lies Jesus, little Child of love: 

To warm Him in His manger-bed 
The ass and oxen breathe above. 


Snow decks the thatch with fringes long, 
But o’er the roof Heaven opens wide, 
And, all in white, the angel throng, 
Sings to the shepherds : ‘‘ Christmastide ! ”’ 


TRANSLATED BY X 
The sky is black; earth, white with snow, 
Ye jovbells ring apace ! 
Jesus is born; the maid bends low 
To Him her winsome face. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Instead of curtains draped with care, 
To keep the cold away, 

The roof bears only rafters, where 
The dusty cobwebs sway. 

New straw is all He has for bed ; 
Dear Child of trembling limb ; 

The ox and ass, some warmth to spread 
Draw nigh, and breathe on Him. 

Above the eaves, where snowdrifts cling, 
Lo! Heav’n is opened wide. 

Bright angels to the shepherds sing 
Glad news of Christmastide. 


TRANSLATED BY WINTON ” 

The sky is black, the earth is white, 

Ring gaily, bells, the Babe to greet ! 
Jesus is born. The Virgin bright 

Bends o'er the Child, her face so sweet. 
No broidered curtains deck the bed 

And keep the winter cold away ; 
Nothing but cobwebs o’er His head, 

That from the roof-beams hang and sway. 
See Him, and hear His trembling cries, 

In straw-lined crib, the dear wee Child, 
With nought to warm Him as He lies 

But breath of ass and oxen mild. 
The snow upon the thatch gleams bright, 

While o’er the roof doth Heaven appear, 
And choirs of angels, all in white, 

To shepherds sing: Christmas is here! 


Congratulations to our clever translators for so many 
excellent versions. Every one of our readers may feel proud 
of his ability to turn out a fine poem which is at the same 
time a correct translation. Among all the versions received 
there were only three real mistranslations, all three over the 
same word: Old Trident, Wiesamer,’’ and E. H. S.“ 
rendered chaume as stubble-field. 


A few other translators preferred, perhaps deliberately, 
to translate festonnées as braided, broidered, rich, festal, gay 
and fair, and even festive, this last being chosen by 
Nautilus, though we are certain he knows the real 
meaning. H. H. T.“ has screens gaily bedecked, but he is 
too recent a recruit to our ranks for us to decide whether 
he knew better or not. 


Four really beautiful poems were unfortunately in 
couplets, they were written by “ R. E., “ Urbanus,” “ La 
petite Thérèse,” and “ D. S. S., we enumerate them in the 
order of our admiration. Other translators who chose a 
different metre were Magister, Solitaire, Nimmoc,“ 
and ‘‘ Hova,” also in the order of our admiration. 


We thought the poem lost in dramatic force when the 
word Noël was placed earlier than at the end of the last 
line, and we regretted that so many of our most poetic 
translators substituted some other word or phrase. The 
force of the word Noéi is that it derives from the same root 
as natal, and is merely a shout of joy over a birth. The use 
of the word Christmas or Christmastide is an anachronism. 


We noted the usual crop of words dragged in for the sake 
of rhyme, and we sympathize with their authors, being well 
acquainted with that difficulty ourselves. The worst this 
month was supplied by “ Ex or, whose very nice poem was 
quite spoilt by his choice of rhyme in the third verse, thus: 

He trembles on the fresh-laid straw, 
Jesus, the Babe so small, so sweet ; 

And ass and ox with outstretched jaw 
Breathe o’er His crib to give Him heat. 


“Q. R. S. T.“ frankly draws our attention to his dragged- 


in words, nevertheless in his first verse he makes no attempt 
at rhyme. 


Too many competitors ignored son visage charmant, which 
we thought one of the happiest touches in the original. We 
specially commend Senator’s ” 


Jesus is born. The Virgin bends 
O’er Him her lovely, charming face. 


But we did not like his use of girders for poutres. 
a second story which seems out of the picture. 
“ Llanandras ” spoiled a beautiful version by introducing 
an idea not implicit in the original. His first verse ends 
Jesus is born. The Virgin fair 
Bends low before her Son. 


Auburn made something banal out of these lovely 
lines : 


It suggests 


Jesus is born, Mary bends low 
O’er Him her face, which charms reveal. 


We are so glad to see Onyx turning out a very accurate 
version. Congratulations also to “ós rayora,’’ and 
“ Wiesamer,”’ still pupils in a secondary school. Both show 
poetic taste, and “ ws rayiora,’’ a nice feeling for words and 
rhythm. 


We must add that we took off marks for phrases from 
hymns, keeping watch by night, the first Noél, and so on. 


“ Fidelis ” makes an interesting remark to justify his ass 
and oxen. He points out that the ass carried Mary, and it 
was to the oxen that the stable belonged. 


We are greatly obliged for all the Christmas letters, cards. 
and messages of good will we found in our mail. Katty 
Ann gave us a bad attack of nostalgia with her Spanish 
scenes. The lovely picture of gypsies dancing round the 
cave door made us sad, for we have noticed that, as soon as 
spontaneous manifestations of grace and gaiety become 
conscious and part of the cosmopolitan heritage, they have 
begun either to die or to be commercialized. 


We are so sorry we missed Hibernia’s ” name from tlie 
classification for the German carol. We have looked at our 
notes and find her position was twenty-first, immediately 
after Als ob.“ 


We were interested in R. E's letter, and not a little 
flattered at the approval of her German instructor. Me 
think the rendering glistening to describe the angels quite 
admissible, though we prefer the simplicity of white which 
matches the original. 


“ G. E. M's“ tale of difficulty amused us, and we com- 
mend his fortitude in competing nevertheless. Of course we 
should never disqualify a version on account of a mislaid 
coupon. It would now take a great deal to make us suspect 
any of our valued competitors of trying to compete without 
buying a Journal. 

We have two nice letters, from Ex Or and Atlantis, 
both disagreeing with us on the much-vexed Ronsard 
question. We cannot carry this argument any further, but 
we reserve for next month, when there may be more space, 
a priceless anecdote sent by Atlantis.“ 


We are glad to have A Regular Reader's interest in 
our friendly contests, even though he disagrees with our 
judging of the Winterrose.“ But in reply to his complaint 
about ‘‘ Cockney rhymes ” we ask him to consider whether 
assonance is not at times very musical. 


, 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from “ Über Gelehrsamkeit und 
Gelehrte by Arthur Schopenhauer. 


Wenn man die vielen und mannigfaltigen Anstalten zum 
Lehren und Lernen und das so grosse Gedränge von Schülern 
und Meistern sieht, könnte man glauben, dass es dem Menschen- 
geschlechte gar sehr um Einsicht und Wahrheit zu tun sei. 
Aber auch hier trügt der Schein. Jene lehren, um Geld zu 
verdienen, und streben nicht nach Weisheit, sondern nach dem 
Schein und Kredit derselben: und diese lernen nicht, um 
Kenntniss und Einsicht zu erlangen ; sondern um schwätzen 
zu können und sich ein Ansehen zu geben. Alle dreissig Jahre 
nämlich tritt so ein neues Geschlecht auf, ein Kuck-in-die- 
Welt, der von nichts weiss und nun die Resultate des durch die 
Jahrtausende angesammelten menschlichen Wissens, summarisch. 
in aller Geschwindigkeit in sich fressen und dann klüger als 
alle Vergangenheit sein will. Zu diesem Zweck bezieht er 
Universitäten und greift nach den Büchern, und zwar nach den 
neuesten, als seinen Zeit- und Altersgenossen. Nur alles kurz 

(Continued on page 80) 
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CAREERS FOR BOYS IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Opportunities exist in the Royal Air Force for well-educated boys to obtain a first-class training in a skilled trade 


or in clerical duties. 


For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. 


Accepted candidates are trained, housed, fed and clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years. Entry is normally by 
competitive examination. Examinations 
are held half-yearly at numerous local 
centres for candidates nominated by 
Local Education and other approved 
authorities. (Date of next examination, 
June 4, 1935; closing date for receipt 
of nominations, May 7, 1935.) 

Note.—Nominated candidates possess- 
ing first School Certificate with specified 
credits may be exempted from the 
competitive examination. 


During the period of trade training 
(normally three years) apprentices attend 
school to continue their education, and 
at the end of the apprenticeship a few 
apprentices of special promise proceed to 
the Royal Air Force College for training 
as commissioned officers. The remainder 
serve as skilled aircraftmen and have 
opportunities of advancement to the 
highest non-commissioned rank; they 
may also be selected to qualify in flying 
and become airman pilots, of whom a 
certain number with exceptional m 

Full regulations (rates of 


tions are periodically chosen for com- 
missioned rank; others may be selected 
for training as air observer. 

Approximately 500 aircraft apprentices 
will be required for entry into the Service 
in August, 1935, for training in the trades 
of fitter, wireless operator mechanic, and 
instrument maker. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 years 6 months and 17 years 3 
months, and entry is by selection from 
among applicants possessing an approved 
first School Certificate. Those who are 
selected are trained (normally for eighteen 
months) for clerical duties (general or pay 
and store accounting) in the Royal Air 
Force. The course of training is planned 
on liberal lines, and apprentice clerks 
attend school to continue their education. 

After passing out, on completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have oppor- 
tunities of advancement to the highest 
non-commissioned rank, and the state- 
ment above, relating to aircraft appren- 
tices’ prospects of selection for training 
as airman pilot (and in exceptional cases 


for commissioned rank) applies equally 
to apprentice clerks. 

Vacancies are expected to be available 
for about 30 apprentice clerks in April, 
1935, and for a similar number in July, 1935. 


3. BOY ENTRANTS 


Under a scheme recently introduced, 
candidates at the competitive examina- 
tion referred to in 1 above, who cannot 
be entered as aircraft apprentices, may 
be invited to apply for vacancies as boy 
entrants, to be trained (for twelve to 
sixteen months, according to trade) as 
armourers, photographers, or wireless 
operators. Airmen who were enlisted as 
boy entrants have opportunities during 
their service of selection for training as 
airman pilot or as air observer. About 
180 boy entrants will be required to 
commence training in September, 1935. 

Special attention is paid to the general 
welfare and health of apprentices and 
boy entrants under training. Six weeks’ 
leave a year is normally allowed. Subse- 
quent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career 
with opportunities for service overseas. 


gagement, medical standards, &c.) are contained in A.M. Pamphlet 15 (Aircraft Apprentices), A.M. Pamphlet 9 


pay, periods o 
(Apprentice N and A. M. Famphlet 54 (80% K Entrants), which may be had on application to the SECRETARY (A. E.), Air Ministry, Adastral House, Kingsway, 


London, W.C 


THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 


| 
| 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The Charles R. E. Bell Fund“ 


Scholarships, 1935 


For approved male candidates whose parents are natural 
born British subjects. 


Two *' Charles R. E. Bell Fund ” Senior Travelling | 
Scholarships, of £150 each, will be awarded by 
the London Chamber of Commerce in 1935. 
dates, to qualify, must obtain not less than 60 per cent 
of the maximum marks in the Chamber’s Spring 

The Scholarships 

will then be awarded on the results of the Chamber’s 

Higher Spring Examination in Modern Foreign Lan- 

Only one Foreign Language may be offered. 


Two ‘* Charles R. E. Bell Fund ” Junior Scholar- 
ships, of £60 each, will be awarded by the London 
Chamber of Commerce in 1935—one on the results of 
the Winter (February) Examination, and one on the 
results of the Summer (July) Examination. 
dates, to qualify, must pass the School Certificate of 
Commercial Education Examination of the Chamber. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 
Higher Spring Examination is April 1, 1935. 


The LATEST DATE for receiving entries for the 


Examination in Higher English. 


guages. 


Candi- 


Candi- 


School Certificate Examination is June 17, 1935. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables 
and all particulars relating to the Examinations, may be 


obtained (post free 4d.) on application to Rosert E. T. 
Ripovut, Principal, Commercial Education Department, 


London Chamber of Commerce, 
E.C. 4. 


69-73 Cannon Street, 
A copy will be sent gratis to teachers. 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1934-35 
November 1 to February 26, 1935 


SUMMER TERM begins March Ist 


| Course for Foreign Students: 
Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.“ 


Special Lectures on French Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students. 


Complete Course of Phonetics. 
Practice in Reading and Speaking, 
Translation, Dictation, Composition. 


Certificates and Diplomas at the end 


of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 
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und neu! wie er selbst neu ist. Dann urteilt er darauflos. 
Die eigentlichen Brotstudien habe ich hier nicht einmal in 
Rechnung gebracht. 

_ Studierende und Studierte aller Art und jedes Alters gehn 
in der Regel nur auf Kunde aus; nicht auf Einsicht. Sie 
setzen ihre Ehre daran, von allem Kunde zu haben, von allen 
Steinen, oder Pflanzen, oder Bataillen, oder Experimenten, 
und samt und sonders von allen Biichern. Dass die Kunde 
ein blosses Mittel zur Einsicht sei, an sich aber wenig, oder 
keinen Wert habe, fallt ihnen nicht ein, ist hingegen die Den- 
kungsart, welche den philosophischen Kopf charakterisiert. Bei 
der imposanten Gelehrsamkeit jener Vielwisser sage ich mir 
bisweilen: O, wie wenig muss doch einer zu denken gehabt 
haben, damit er so viel hat lesen können! Sogar wenn vom 
ältern Plinius berichtet wird, dass er beständig las, oder sich 
vorlesen liess, bei Tische, auf Reisen, im Bade, so drängt sich 
mir die Frage auf, ob denn der Mann so grossen Mangel an 
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eigenen Gedanken gehabt habe, dass ihm ohne Unterlass fremde 
eingeflésst werden mussten. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 62, must reach 
the office by the first post on March 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 


‘Broadway, London, E. C. 4. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 


Among the outstanding features of last year were further 
“Cuts? drastic ‘‘ economies ’’—not altogether unex- 
ts and ; ; . 

Protests. pected, but with the inevitable chorus from 
all ranks of futile protests. Of the cuts, the 
most serious were pension reductions ; compulsory retirement 
at 55; suppression of so-called superfluous classes (5,000, against 
3,000 added); continuance of classes above the official limit 
(thirty to thirty-five) ; reduced family allowances ; and stringent 
regulations limiting ‘‘cumulative’’ employment. Especially 
calamitous, it is urged, is the enforced premature retirement— 
a heavy blow, in innumerable cases, at life-long plans foreconomic 
security in old age. The protesters fully admit the gravity of 
the financial crisis, but complain of the methods adopted—no 
less on educational grounds than on personal. And they suggest 
alternatives : controlled reduction in cost of living ; suppression 
of the chronic and gigantic “ financial frauds ’’; and, lastly, 
a general educational reorganization—‘‘ on pedagogical, not 
budgetary, lines. Ministers are reminded that Harpagon, 
despite his Greek name, is the enemy of all liberal culture.” 
But all protests, whether in letters to the Prime Minister 
(Doumergue), in congresses of protestation, or in the Press, 

have been unavailing. There is regret, but no redress. 


The election of the greatly enlarged Conseil Supérieur de 
Instruction Publique (from fifty-four members 

The School Age. to eighty-one) took place last summer, women 
and parents (as parents) being eligible for the 

first time. There had been a proposal that old pupils’ associa- 
tions should also be represented, but this was negatived. These 
additions (and others), long overdue, fittingly marked the jubilee 
of this practically permanent authority (supreme under Parlia- 
ment)—compared to which even French Ministers of National 
Education are creatures of a day. We have no space for even 
the briefest analysis of the innumerable election addresses 
(from 200 to 2,000 words) which make more interesting reading 
than most election literature. Two long-standing problems, 
now more than ever urgent, confront the new Conse:l—the 
raising of the school age (still, surprisingly, only 13) and the 
co-ordination of the primary and secondary systems. With 
gratuity in both secure, with selection of promising 
pupils in fair working order, the definite fixing of the point of 
passage from lower to higher can scarcely be any longer post- 
poned. High authorities declare that this point cannot be 
satisfactorily fixed till the compulsory school age has been 
raised to 14. The certificate of primary studies, now taken in 
one sitting at 12-13, could then be taken in two parts—the 
preliminary at 10-11, the final at 13-14. Such an arrangement 
would enable all pupils proceeding to secondary studies (lycée, 
technical school, &c.) to make the transition, as in so many 
countries to-day, about 11. As one of the above-mentioned 
authorities comments: There are certain sound educational 
ideas, once fiercely opposed, that are bound ultimately to 
triumph. This is one of them.” Another indirect comment is 
the startling fact that a bill to raise the age was actually passed 
by the Senate in 1921, and again in 1922, but not by the Chamber 
till 1933! The last bill, however, differs so materially in detail 
(not in substance) that even when it reaches the Senate it may 
be indefinitely held up, it is feared, by reason of its numerous 
irrelevancies. Such are the perilous ways of educational politics. 


At the fifth Annual Congress in Paris of the School for Parents, 
(Ecole des Parents) lasting three days, the 
Sopen Onn subject under discussion was the Education 
i of Effort. After opening papers on Anglo- 
Saxon, German, and Italian Youth, there followed others on 
First Exercises in Will Control; Physical Effort in Home and 
School; Necessity of Manual Effort; Collective Social Effort, 
Effort in the Conquest of Self—towards Intelligence, towards 
Beauty, and towards Love; Spiritual Influences. It is impos- 
sible to summarize even the conclusions, but we note a few 
revelations about Anglo-Saxon youth. English education, from 
the first, encourages concentration. Many children make their 
own projects and plans for school work, to be carried out either 
individually or collectively “ a method too rarely employed in 
France. All such effort must be personal, independent and 
continuous, but at the same time associated effort towards 
a common end... . Hence the strength of Anglo-Saxon asso- 
ciations. . . . Continued effort demands a virile body—to which 
English open-air life, games and tests of endurance all con- 
tribute, English youth being famed for their splendid animal 
vigour. . . . In both nursery and school, originality is en- 
couraged. “The young wings are not clipped ” as in so many 
other countries. But always a regard for others is inculcated, 
together with a sense of personal dignity, and modesty in the 
expression of emotion. . . . This English effort has a twofold 
aim—personal success and the service of the community—and 
is based on a twofold principle—fair play and a spontaneous 
respect for rules. Thus the idea of abstract justice takes concrete 
shape, games becoming also the instrument of moral and social 
education. Similarly with the school-workshop, the prefect 
system, scouts and other bod ies. Anglo-Saxon youth, in a 
word, is educated to act vigorously and independently for the 
collective and pacific construction of a better future.“ 


‘Youth To-day (in thirteen countries) is also the subject of a 
series of articles in Le Temps, now reprinted. We reproduce the 
picture (greatly reduced) of English youth—though we do not 
always recognize it: England will not follow Germany in her 
sacrifice of liberty to authority. The Englishman’s traditionalism 
forbids. His politics are inherited, not chosen. This fact alone 
will prevent enthusiasm for possible fascisms or chimerical com- 
munisms. Ideas, indeed, have little attraction for him. In his 
religion a simple religiosity is enough. In literature an anti- 
intellectualism, respectable but pitiless, predominates—at least 
among the privileged classes. Many democrats, however, do 
believe in culture, and to-day are ardently seeking it, convinced 
that to-morrow knowledge will, more than ever, be power. The 
centuries-old Etonian system stands condemned. A conspicuous 
minority of young Englishmen—to-morrow’'s élite perhaps—no 
longer content with a vague veneer of Christianity and learning. 
with being good sportsmen and perfect “ gentlemen,” are 
seriously studying the art of thinking—a new adventure which 
may have surprising results. Will the old distaste for thought 
gradually be transformed into taste for action ? And will the 
thinkers, thinking more steadily and more deeply, reveal to 
the men of action more fruitful methods, for which perhaps 
they have only been waiting? That is the secret of to- 
morrow.” 


Acknowledgments to Revue Universitaire, Education, Ecole et 
Vie, and Revue de l'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 
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University 


Correspondence College 
Founded in 1887 
Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D. C. I., M. A., B.Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M. A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M. A. Camb., 
B. A. Lond. 


Director of Studies: 
HEDLEY ABSON, B. A. Camb., B.Com. Lond., M. Sc. 


Courses of Preparation are provided for 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 


B. A., M. A., B. Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Sc. Eng., 
B. Com., LL. B., B. D., B. Mus. 


SUCCESSES 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London 
University Examinations 


DURING THE TEN YEARS 1925-1934 


Matriculation . . . 4,377 
Intermediate . . . 2,383 
Bachelor of Arts. I, 331 
Bachelor of Science. 1,002 


The successes of University Correspondence 
College at London University are audited by 
a well-known firm of Chartered Accountants. 


SPECIAL UNIVERSITY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


Instead of Matriculation all persons over 

23 years of age may take, with a vicw to 

a London University Degree, the Special 
University Entrance Examination. 
Four subjects only need be offered. 


PROSPECTUS 


giving full information, and SPECIAL 
GUIDE if Examination is mentioned, may 
be had post free from the Registrar, 


14 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
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Censorship of School Books 


Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, the respected Head of the 
Hackney Downs School and the President of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, rendered a 
notable service to the cause of educational freedom 
in this country by his now-famous utterance at the 
Guildhall on January 2. On the one hand, he vigorously 
protested against the proposal laid before the Ponty- 
pridd Education Committee to the effect that pro- 
motions to headmasterships in the Pontypridd area 
should be restricted to teachers whose political opinions 
accorded with those of the majority of the Committee. 
On the other hand, he denounced what he described as 
a deliberate effort on the part of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party to secure the cooking 
of the textbooks used in the schools of the London 
County Council, so as to remodel them in the interests 
of their own policy. 

Concerning the Pontypridd proposal little need be 
said. It was made by an irresponsible individual, and 
was so obviously iniquitous that it has merely to be 
mentioned to be repudiated. However strongly members 
of education committees may be secretly influenced by 
their private knowledge of the political opinions of 
candidates for office, they dare not in this country 
openly declare that the prize of a headmastership in a 
rate-aided school is the reward for party fidelity. Such 
flagrant intrusion of politics into the sphere of education 
would be universally condemned. 

Respecting Mr. Jenkyn Thomas’s controversy with 
the London Labour Party, however, many things call 
for inquiry. The resolution to which Mr. Thomas took 
exception was passed at the recent conference of the 
London Labour Party, and it ran as follows: 
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“ This Conference instructs the Executive Com- 
mittee of the London Labour Party immediately to 
establish a committee to examine and report on all 
textbooks in use in L.C.C. schools with a view to 
replacing those books not regarded as accurate and 
reliable with books of a more impartial character.” 


We ask, first: What reason has the London Labour 
Party to suppose that the books at present in use in 
the L.C.C. schools are not accurate and reliable“? 
Secondly, if they are not “accurate and reliable, 
how did they get into use in the schools? They are 
necessarily on the approved list of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee; they have been accepted by inspectors ; 
they have been chosen by teachers, and there is no 
suggestion that any of these authorities have found them 
unsatisfactory. Thirdly, what is the distinction between 
accurate and reliable? Are some books, 
although accurate, not reliable? Are others, although 
not accurate, yet reliable? Fourthly, if inaccurate 
and unreliable books are to be removed, how is it that 
their places are to be taken, not by accurate and reliable 
books, but by books of a more impartial character? 
What has partiality or impartiality to do with the 
matter? Here we see the cloven hoof of party. For, 
finally, what does a party committee know concerning 
impartiality ? Party and impartiality are contra- 
dictions in terms. And what claim has any political 
party to decide what books shall or shall not be used 
in the schools of the London County Council ? 

We are not left in doubt as to what the London 
Labour Party regards as “ partiality.” For it appears 
that what its new sub-committee is expected to do is 
to see that the books used in the L.C.C. schools are 
free from capitalistic, patriotic, and militarist taint.” 
The enormity of this proposal will perhaps best be 
realized if we ask what the London Labour Party itself 
would have said a year ago if it had been announced 
that a sub-committee of the Municipal Reform Party 
was about to examine the textbooks in the schools in 
order to see that none were in use that showed “a 
socialistic, anti-patriot, or pacificist taint.” Imagine 
the condition of things, if every time that there is a 
change in the political character of the London County 
Council there were to be a clean sweep of the textbooks 
supposed to be “tainted” of the principles of the 
defeated minority party ! 

This attempt to tune the teaching of the schools, and 
to bring it into harmony with the doctrines of a dominant 
faction is, unfortunately, not unique. On the Continent, 
even before the War, such attempts were painfully 
common. The textbooks of pre-War Germany all sang 
the praises of the Hohenzollern monarchy; those of 
Austria-Hungary the benefits of the Ausgleich; those 
of France the merits of republicanism ; those of America 
the advantages of federalism. Since the War the 
enforcement of unison has been still more stringent. 
In all too many countries no book that utters a dis- 
cordant note is tolerated; no teacher who utters 
dissentient doctrines is allowed to continue to teach. 
Soviet Russia insists that all education shall be sub- 
ordinated to the end of producing little communists ; 
Fascist Italy prostitutes education to the mass manu- 
facture of miniature Mussolinis; Nazi Germany has 
innundated all the literature of the Weimar Republic 
and imposed upon the schools a new library of Hitleritic 
propaganda. 

The descent from academic freedom to the avenues 
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of political tyranny is lamentably easy, and the London 
Labour Party has taken the third of the steps. The 
first step is the comparatively innocent one of the pro- 
vision of a list of books recommended to teachers, 
the teachers, however, being left free to go outside the 
list if they wish to do so. The second step is the making 
of the list exclusive, so that no teacher may choose a 
book that is not approved.“ The L. C. C. Education 
Committee, unfortunately, a long time ago took this 
step, and it has had most unhappy results. On the 
one hand it has led to the exclusion from the schools 
of a number of excellent books that many teachers 
have been anxious to use. On the other hand, it has 
led to an immense amount of lobbying and intrigue 
that have sometimes approached perilously near to 
the borders of educational corruption. The fourth 
step, that lies not far ahead of the third, is the positive 
prescription of textbooks. The fifth and last step, 
which places the last educational authority in the level 
of Moscow, Rome, and Berlin, is the actual provision 
of textbooks, the use of which is compulsory. 

In London, the post-War period has witnessed a 
number of menacing efforts to secure control of the 
textbooks of the elementary schools. These efforts 
would have been entirely innocuous if it had not been 
for the existence of that fatal and exclusive list of 
approved works. To get a book on to the list 
may mean a sale of hundreds of thousands of copies. 
To fail to get it on may mean the grave impoverishment 
of both author and publisher. And, apart from 
pecuniary gain or loss, there is the question of the 
moulding of the minds and characters of the multitude 
of children who pass through the schools of the Council. 
This, undoubtedly, is the prime consideration in the 
opinion both of the present London Labour Party 
and of its past exemplars in this matter of tuning 
or revision. 

If the proposed assault of the Party upon the L.C.C. 
educational fortress is successful, the teachers in the 
L.C.C. schools will find themselves not only prevented 
(as now) from adopting a number of new books that 
they would like to adopt, but also compelled to abandon 
a number of old books to which they are accustomed 
and against which they have not the slightest objection, 
and finally constrained to use new books specially 
prepared and guaranteed free from capitalistic, 
patriotic, and militaristic taint.” 

We sincerely hope that both the educational and 
the public opinion of the country will emphatically 
declare itself not only against the ill-advised proposal 
of the London Labour Party, but also against the 
maintenance of that exclusive list of approved books 
of the L.C.C., the existence of which alone makes 
possible these recurrent efforts of non-educational 
organizations to capture the schools for propagandist 
purposes. 

The choice of textbooks should be left in London, as 
it is actually left throughout the greater part of the 
United Kingdom, to the teachers themselves, in con- 
sultation with their head teachers, and under the advice 
of the inspectors of the Council and the Board of 
Education. Whatever history textbooks are prescribed 
or approved by an Education Committee, teachers may 
be trusted to interpret historical events to their pupils 
in the light of their own knowledge and convictions ; 
and no political party should try to induce them to 
do otherwise. 
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Occasional Notes 


SE KENNETH LEE, a leading cotton industrial, has 
started a valuable discussion on works schools in 
the columns of The Times. In opening, he remarks that 
industrialists have been very quiet about 
the proposal to raise the school-age to 
15. It is important, as he says, that 
those employers who have had experience of part-time 
continuation education should be heard before the policy 
of raising the age for full-time education is adopted. 
For the last sixteen years, his own company has worked 
a continuation school during work hours for their 
employees up to the age of 18, and the results are highly 
satisfactory, the young people being better morally, 
better disciplined, more interested, more conscientious 
in their work, better physically and more skilled. Some 
years ago, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher declared that adolescent 
education was an unsolved problem in this country, 
and was one of the most difficult problems with which 
we had to deal. He considered that every encouragement 
should be given to works schools. After the publication 
of Sir Kenneth Lee's letter, several other industrialists 
contributed accounts of successful part-time continua- 
tion education within the works. 


School-leaving 
Age: 


DUCATIONISTS contributing to the discussion 
were well represented by Mr. A. Abbott, late Chief 
Inspector of Technical and Continuation Schools, and 
Dr. F. H. Spencer, late Chief Inspector 
of Education under the London County 
Council. Mr. Abbott pleaded for a 
careful investigation of the relative merits of the two 
systems of continuing the education of boys and girls 
beyond the age of 14. This is surely a task he might 
have undertaken in his official capacity. In Dr. 
Spencer’s view, it is too late to reconsider the policy of 
prolonging the school-age to 15, on the ground that the 
newer senior schools provide advanced elementary 
education require a four years’ course. He suggests 
that employers must share the blame with the Board 
of Education and the local authorities for making 
Mr. Fisher’s Act of 1918 a dead letter. The number of 
children at school in 1945 compared to 1913 will be 
reduced by one-third. Truly, as he says, “ children are 
going to be precious. We can well afford to give them 
a first-rate education. This is common ground; but the 
question remains, What is the best education ? 


Views of 
Educationists : 


T the question has aroused the widest interest 
is proved by the emergence from his academic 
seclusion of one of our most distinguished men of science, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, Master of Trinity, 


E e Cambridge. The question, he says, is 
Opinions. one of outstanding importance for 


education and for our industries.“ He 
believes that productive work—not the mere repetition 
of one operation—may have a great educational value, 
due to the interest invoked. It is wonderful what a 
difference interest makes to mental development.“ He 
illustrates this from his own experience as a mathe- 
matical tutor in the case of a student who suddenly 
discovered that the higher mathematics of collisions 
between spheres might make him a more expert billiards 
player! His conclusion is that it would be deplorable 
if hard-fast regulations made impossible such a valuable 
experiment as that described by Sir Kenneth Lee. 


Coo FFLENNELL’S experiment in open-air 
education at Wytham Abbey, near Oxford, has 
received the approval of that high authority on public 
health, Sir Leonard Hill, F. R. S. To 
the gramophone and wireless and other 
scientific inventions, the motor coach 
must be allowed to take its place as an educational 
agent, the potentialities of which have not yet been 
fully explored. “ The motor coach,“ says Sir Leonard in 
his letter to The Times, has even solved the difficulty 
of town councils building new schools out in the country.“ 
One effect, he points out, will be to make children love 
the country and so contribute to the peasant class, the 
backbone of the country.“ The Oxford experiment 
should be copied by all great cities. Teachers as well 
as children would benefit by the sun and open-air 
treatment and the happy change from city gloom; 
parents would gladly provide the fare—3d. at Oxford— 
and the midday meal; and the owners of suitable sites 
would be offered the opportunity of performing the 
Emersonian one stroke of faithful work.“ 


Open-Air 
Education. 


| eae can public schools resist the dangers of isola- 

tion? Mr. Spencer Leeson, Headmaster of Mer- 
chant Taylors and Headmaster-elect of Winchester, 
raised this question at the Public 
Schoolmasters’ Conference held at Har- 
row. Some of these celibate com- 
munities may live from week to week without seeing a 
strange face or any reflection of the workaday world. 
How can a public school boy be made to realize the 
tragedies of a distressed area—the Tyneside, for example, 
with its idle ships and its thousands of unemployed ? 
As Mr. Spencer Leeson said, a public school is removed 
from the life of the State, the working of Government, 
the powers of King, Parliament, and Civil Service, the 
system of laws and the function of judges. How can 
this be corrected? It is the duty of every teacher to 
be alive to 1935 and what is going on in it. Immured 
in their fortress, public schoolmasters can glory in 
their ignorance of public affairs, without fear of any 
correcting rod. 


Isolation of 
Schools. 


M R. SPENCER LEESON said nothing so candid as 

this to his audience of public school teachers. 
If he had done so, he might have been reminded that a 
public schoolmaster has recently been 
dismissed for no other crime than 
aspiring to membership of the local 
town council. The case has provoked much discussion 
and, as usual, there are two sides—the side of the school 
authorities who do not wish an atmosphere of partisan 
politics to be introduced into the academic calm of their 
school; ard the side of the master who as a citizen and 
ratepayer considers he can do some useful public work 
without interference with his official duties. There is 
grave danger in withdrawing from national and local 
politics, many who are well qualified to take their part 
in this work, and this is one of the strongest aguments 
against making the teaching profession a part of the 
Civil Service. Moreover, this severance must tend 
to increase the isolation of public schools which 
Mr. Spencer Leeson rightly deplores. 


Teachers and 
Politics. 
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T° a conference of schoolmasters and college tutors, 
Sir Francis Goodenough, happily restored to 
health, expounded the business man’s view of education 
for commerce and industry at Cam- 
55 bridge. He claimed that the same 
Industry. principles applied to selling lemons as 
to selling locomotives, to selling meat 
as to selling motor-cars; and that these principles 
constituted the science, and their application the art, 
of commerce. Education for commerce and industry 
would, he thought, lift the nation out of its difficulties 
to an even greater prestige and prosperity than it had 
enjoyed in the past. Faith, enthusiasm, co-operation— 
these are the three requisites. Dr. Cyril Norwood at the 
same conference stressed the national importance of the 
500,000 secondary school scholars. They were more 
important, he considered, than the 5,000,000 elementary 
scholars or the 50,000 in public schools. Clearer thinking 
was needed, he said, about the sort of science taught in 
schools, which at present consisted in laying a number 
of insecure foundation stones. 


Education for 


U NIVERSITIES show an instinctive mistrust to any 

kind of standardization. We sometimes wish that 
an agreed form of annual report could be adopted in 
this country, publishing facts and 
figures and, in their limits, reflections 
and forecasts. The annual report of 
the President of Columbia University, New York, might 
serve as a model for format and contents. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the distinguished President of the 
University, in his report for 1934, recalls one of the 
major tragedies of the revolutionary war—the intel- 
lectual divorce of the United States from the Mother 
Country. Americans were attracted in considerable 
numbers to German universities such as Göttingen and 
Tübingen. At Göttingen one may still see carved on 
the houses in which they lived as students the names of 
Americans such as Longfellow and William Emerson, 
brother of the more famous author. This intellectual 
penetration from Germany has had great effects on the 
history of university education in the United States. 
Oxford, especially through its Rhodes scholars, and 
other English universities are beginning to obtain their 
due share in this cultural influence. 


Columbia 
University : 


CADEMIC freedom flourishes in American univer- 
sities, if we may judge from the freedom with 
which Dr. Murray Butler expresses his opinions on 
political questions in his annual report. 
Pee ee For example, he condemns the “ un- 
: wisdom ” of the Legislature of the 
State of New York in compelling teachers to take an 
oath or affirmation “ to support the Constitution of the 
United States of America and the Constitution of the 
State of New Vork.“ In medieval times, the oath was 
a powerful instrument, its breach involving ex-com- 
munication and severe penalties, even to kings. With 
the religious sanction removed, the oath has lost much 
of its value. Dr. Murray Butler reprints the elaborate 
oaths taken by the governors of King’s College when, 
in the reign of George II in 1754, they accepted their 
original charter. The new oath for teachers in New 
York State is simple and direct; but we share 
Dr. Murray Butler’s doubts whether it will serve any 
useful purpose. 


HE belated autumn issue of the Educatson Outlook, 

of which Mr. Frank Roscoe is the Honorary 
Editor, contains an interesting historical account of the 
Rei ie of movement for the registration of 
8 °! teachers, inaugurated so long ago as 
1846 by the College of Preceptors. 
Registration is now an accomplished fact, but the vexed 
question of sanctions,” the diapason of the discussions 
during the past ninety years, is not finally solved. The 
time has now come, says the writer of the article, 
“ when the Board and appointing bodies should recog- 
nize the existence of the Register and reserve all posts 
of responsibility in the teaching service for registered 
teachers.“ This moderate policy, if adopted, would 
establish the first sanction ” for registration, making 
the register and the Teachers Registration Council, with 
its long list of names numbering nearly a hundred 
thousand, a real force in educational politics. The 
Outlook announces Lord Gorell’s resignation from the 
chairmanship and pays tribute to his “ great skill and 
unfailing tact.” He has served for twelve years and 
has gained the esteem of all the members of the Council. 


M. H. G. WELLS must have been a stimulating 
teacher of science during the few years he devoted 
to this work before answering the call of literature. 
His chief subject was biology, but in 
the private schools in which he worked, 
he professed also chemistry, physics, 
and mathematics; and this wide con- 
bination makes his views on science teaching of special 
interest. In his autobiography, what he has to say about 
schools and teaching in those days is mostly critical ; but 
he reiterates his profound persuasion “ that for successful 
science teaching the rule should be stimulation and a 
maximum of available information, with a minimum of 
prescription.“ That is truer to-day than in the nineties 
of last century, for science has vastly widened its scope. 
Hence it is important that boys and girls should be given 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole panorama. In this way, 
natural interest may be aroused not only in science in 
general, but in some special section of the subject. 


Mr. H. G. Wells 
on Science 
Teaching. 


1 N the League of Nations Union Section of the January 
Conference of Educational Associations, Prof. Gilbert 
Murray elaborated his proposal to stimulate League 


teaching in the schools of other 
intellectual countries (as already so widely carried 
5 out in Great Britain) by setting up an 
Government. international travelling advisory sub- 


committee of the Committee of Intel- 
lectual Co-operation (on the lines of the successful 
travelling Health Committees). The proposal was 
unanimously approved, and a resolution passed urging 
the Government to provide the necessary funds (esti- 
mated at between one and two thousand pounds a year). 
Prof. Murray, after emphasizing the importance and 
urgency of such international action, justified the appeal 
to the Government on the grounds that the C. I. C. was 
the joint creation of Great Britain and France; that 
the Resolution of the Assembly (in 1924) advocating 
League teaching in the schools of all countries emanated 
from the British delegation; that the sub-committee 
then appointed has ever since had a British chairman ; 
that the response to the Assembly’s appeal has been 
greatest in British schools; that the Dominions are 
all in favour of the work; that there is to-day an 
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increasingly grave danger of failure; that by British 
initiative alone can the situation be saved; and lastly 
(incredible as it may seem), that whereas nearly all the 
great nations and many of the smaller have contributed 
annually to the funds of the I.I.C., Great Britain has 
steadily refused to provide a penny piece. In Prof. 
Murray's closing words: League education is not 
merely an intellectual question ; it is of direct and vital 
importance to the future peace of the world.”’ 


THE quarrel between the Government and the local 
authorities in Northern Ireland about an education 
rate can scarcely be said to have been settled, but it has 
been patched up for the present. The 
Northern Ireland. dispute arose mainly because of the 
strange financial arrangements which 
exist between the Governments of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The latter hands over all its surplus 
each year to the British Government, which, however, 
makes no contribution towards a deficit in a lean year. 
The Northern Government, finding itself unable to make 
ends meet, imposed an educational rate of 6d. in the 
pound on local authorities. This was to be increased to 
Is. next year. The Belfast Corporation refused point 
blank to strike the rate. After various negotiations, 
it has now agreed to submit, and the Government 
has promised to try to devise some means of avoiding 
the imposition of the shilling rate next year. 


HERE seems to be no doubt that the Irish Free State 
Government intends to make regulations to ensure 
that all candidates seeking registration as secondary 
The trish teachers shall possess such a knowledge 
Free State, Of Irish that they will be able to teach 
subjects through the medium of that 
language. For the first time there will then be one com- 
pulsory subject for registration, and there is little doubt 
that candidates will devote their energy to acquiring an 
adequate knowledge of that subject, rather than give 
their attention, as in the past, to those subjects which 
they intend to teach. We fear greatly that the older 
teachers will suffer. Largely increased grants are 
offered to schools which teach through the medium of 
Irish. When all young teachers will be able to secure 
these grants for the schools, and the older men on the 
staffs, tired by long years of work, stand in the way of 
the receipt of these grants, can we doubt what will 
happen ? The Government cannot protect the teachers 
from the result of these conditions. The Irish Free 
State secondary schools are private institutions. 


F on the questions recently asked in 
Parliament regarding homework in secondary 
schools, the remarks made by Councillor Aitken at the 
North of England Conference are dis- 
tinctly pertinent. Mr. Aitken said that 
he held the view that the secondary 
school curriculum was overcrowded. It appeared that 
students in public schools reached the age of 17 or 18 
before taking the examinations which children in 
secondary schools are expected to take at the age of 
16. He very strongly denounced compulsory home- 
work in the schools. When it is considered that each 
child in the school works in the morning and afternoon 
and then homework is given which entails two or three 
hours’ work in the evening, it is purely unreasonable, and 
a system which calls for that it is not only bad, but 
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viciously bad.“ He compared this with the time uni- 
versity students devote to their work and contended that 
homework should be abolished because the strain very 
often leads to nervous exhaustion. The cause of this 
pressure was the examination system—1in some schools 
the passing of examinations was the only object. They 
were beginning to realize that the demand made by 
business men for a matriculation certificate was a mis- 
take, and the sooner it was altered the better. Councillor 
Aitken’s views will be endorsed by many teachers who feel 
that preparing pupils for examinations is far from being 
an educational job, and who are much concerned at the 
time their pupils have to spend on homework, but he is, 
however, scarcely correct in his suggestion that the First 
School Certificate examination is taken at a later age in 
public schools than in other secondary schools. 


N an article contributed to a well-known French 
weekly of the left, M. André Maurois says: 
“L’école anglaise forme moins d’esprits cultivés qu'un 
lycée français ; elle forme des carac- 
sine and teres mieux préparés pour la vie 
glish. : ; : 55 . 
nationale d'un pays libre. This 
opinion has been expressed often before, but it is pleasant 
to hear it again from one who knows England almost as 
well as he does his native France. He attributes the 
failure of the French to deal successfully with the post- 
War financial crisis to their lack of team spirit. The 
cleavage between political parties is deeper than in 
England, hence a national government is more difficult 
to form, and still more difficult to keep in power long 
enough to create confidence and bring about that spirit 
of sacrifice by which a country is rescued from the 
morass. He blames French schools for not teaching 
history in such a way as to show that France has become 
great by the efforts of many generations, that French 
institutions have grown gradually like a human body, 
that the nation is a single unit in which the farmers help 
the manufacturers, the colonies help the mot her country, 
and vice versa. Whether our own historians keep this 
view sufficiently in mind is a question each should ask 
himself. At least we can say that in moments of dan- 
gerous crisis we do know how to subordinate our private 
interests to the welfare of the nation as a whole. 


HE writer of an article in The Times Educational 
Supplement entitled How many can we teach 
at once ? deals sensibly with this difficult question. 
Originally the board schools of London 
Size of Classes. were designed for classes of sixty. The 
existence of these schools, solidly built, 
as though representing the last word in school archi- 
tecture, complicates the London problem. The Board of 
Education has declared that as a general rule senior 
classes in primary schools should not exceed forty in 
number. The writer of the article infers that a larger class 
of younger children is permissible, and expresses his hope 
that one of His Majesty’s Inspectors will demonstrate 
how to teach a class of more than forty. Lessons in the 
nature of general talks can be given to even larger 
classes by teachers able to hold the attention of children, 
and for such purposes classes may be joined together. 
More effort should be taken to discover the teachers 
possessing this rare gift and to use their services while 
other teachers are attending to smaller groups. Varying 
the size of classes according to the nature of the work 
appears to be a helpful suggestion. 
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PROF. R. H. TAWNEY delivered a thoughtful 
presidential address at the annual conference of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. He said that 

The W.E.A when he compared the conditions 

Conference. during the earlier years of the Asso- 
ciation’s history with those existing 
to-day, he was inclined to say that one difference 
between them was that more persons wanted education 
now than did then, but that they wanted less of it. 
A whole series of causes, including the mere multi- 
plication of educational agencies, had broadened the 
stream of demand without proportionately increasing 
its depth. The nucleus of serious students remained, 
but it increased less rapidly than the surrounding fringe 
which was reluctant to waste time on fundamentals. 
To lower standards was a futile solution, because if 
educationists lowered their standards to compete with 
agencies which had none, they would always be out- 
bidden. He had never known any good come of 
endeavouring to attract adherents by protesting that 
they would make no exacting demands upon them. 
In England almost all educational institutions had had 
their origin not merely in zeal to pursue knowledge, but in 
the desire of particular social groups to do so in the 
light of some distinctive conception of society and human 
life. The W.E.A. was no exception. Its mission was 
to serve the working-class movement, not by propa- 
ganda, but by offering its members the educational 
opportunities which were one condition of its progress, 
and by creating a public opinion impatient of educational 
privilege and determined to end it. We are glad to note 
from the report that progress is being made in the 
realization of these ideals. 


E gladly direct attention to the report of an 
investigation recently carried out by the Economic 
History Society into the teaching of economic history 
in schools—elementary, central and 


aad secondary. The method of the ques- 
Haba fy tionnaire was adopted, and certain 


sample areas were selected as the field 
of inquiry. One general conclusion reached by the 
Committee is that, up to the age of 15 plus, separate 
courses in economic history are not desirable, the ideal 
method being an interweaving of all affairs, social, 
economic, constitutional, political-domestic, diplomatic, 
military, ‘cultural,’ &c., national divisions being 
employed as a means of interpreting differences in 
the unfolding of an international story.“ The Com- 
mittee recognizes that teachers who agree that more 
economic history should be introduced into general 
history are faced by two impediments—the unsuita- 
bility of available textbooks, and the fact that in 
secondary schools teachers are the prisoners of the 
examination syllabus.” On the latter point the Com- 
mittee asserts that “ examiners will not alter the scope 
of their papers, or desist from detailed and obscure 
questions on small points of military and diplomatic 
history, until they are convinced that the outlook of 
teachers, textbook writers and candidates is changing.“ 
We agree with the Committee’s implication that an 
examination paper is the wrong place in which to 
display originality. Yet we think that even an examiner 
may do something to encourage the right kind of 
teaching. But, of course, the whole trouble is that 
even the best of teachers is “ the prisoner of the examina- 
tion syllabus.” The report ought to be read by all 
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teachers of history. It is reprinted from the Economic 
History Review as a pamphlet, and is published by 
Messrs. A. &. C. Black. 


TE inaugural address of this Institute was delivered 

at the University of Liverpool on October 9 last 
by Prof. E. Allison Peers, who has done more than any 
other for the development of the 
learning of Spanish in England. Before 


The Institute 


A Aan le the War, this language was almost 
entirely neglected in our schools and 
colleges. Now, the number learning it is in the propor- 


tion of one for every ninety who learn French. This 
proportion is far too small when we consider that Spanish 
is the mother-tongue of more people in the world than 
any other except our own. And if the position of 
Spanish is ae that of Portuguese, Catalan, and Basque 
is worse. To remedy this defect, the first step should be 
to increase the number of secondary schools which would 
offer Spanish as an alternative to French. This would 
automatically increase the number of students at the 
universities, for more teachers would be needed. French, 
for obvious reasons must always remain the favourite 
language, but there is no reason why Spanish should not 
equal, or even surpass, German as the second modern 
language. For commercial purposes it is much more 
necessary, and its literature can compare favourably 
with German. A boy with a knowledge of Spanish is 
much more likely to obtain a commercial post than one 
who knows German. And yet at the School Certificate 
55,890 offered French, 4,666 German, and only 793 
Spanish. The purpose of the Institute is to co-ordinate 
all activities in favour of Spanish and to spread the 
desire for learning it. Its need is obvious and the 
Modern Language Association has already done much 
to further these objecs. 


N a broadcast talk, Mr. A. N. Skelton, M.P., Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, discussed the advan- 
tage of dairy-farming in particular and to the country 
in general of the plan for providing 


The School cheap milk to Scottish children. He 
ä m pointed out that in the area covered 


by the Scottish Milk Scheme there 
were 713,077 school children who were eligible to take 
advantage of the plan for the provision of cheap milk. 
If every child took one-third of a pint that would mean 
a total extra yearly consumption of almost six million 
gallons. If the scheme led to a much increased con- 
sumption in Scottish households generally, then, of 
course, even greater benefits would follow. At the 
present moment the daily consumption per head of 
the population is about one-third of a pint. If this 
could be increased to at least half a pint, the whole of 
the milk at present relegated to manufacturing processes 
would be used as fresh liquid milk. Half a pint a head 
was not at all excessive. There were counties where the 
consumption was more than that. If that standard of 
consumption were reached it would completely revo- 
lutionize the present position. The whole production 
would then be used for human purposes and the 
existing difficulties of the industry would be at an end. 
In connexion with the scheme a peculiar position 
has arisen in Glasgow. There the Medical Officer, 
Dr. Macgregor, is insisting that tubercle-free milk must, 
like ordinary milk, be pasteurised before he will allow it 
to be delivered to the schools. This has caused a feeling 
of dismay among the farmers. Dr. Macgregor's attitude is 
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probably explained by his anxiety to safeguard from infec- 
tion a supply drawn from a variety of farms and depots. 


A` interesting, but somewhat mysterious situation, 
has arisen in connexion with Lenzie Academy. 
The Education Committee of Dumbartonshire recently 
transferred the Rector to a subordinate 
Lenzie Academy. position in another school without 
offering any clear explanation of its 
reasons for the transfer, and it immediately set 
about to choose a successor. The Rector sought to 
interdict the Committee, but the judge refused to 
interdict, and expressed the hope that the Committee 
would not complicate the issue by proceeding to an 
immediate appointment. The Committee issued a 
statement to the Press in which it alleged, among other 
things, that the organization of the school was unsatis- 
factory ; that the Government reports were unfavour- 
able; that the Rector discriminated unfairly against 
Latin and Science ; and that he should bias an unreason- 
able prejudice in dealing with his teachers. In the 
meantime the pupils have gone on strike and the 
Parents’ Association has organized classes in private 
houses so that the work may not suffer. The staff has 
expressed its sympathy with the Rector, and published 
extracts from the Government reports flatly contra- 
dicting the Committee’s charge of inefficiency. It is 
clear that the Rector enjoys the support of the parents, 
the pupils, and the staff, and public meetings have been 
held in order to induce the Committee to review its 
decision. The case is one of particular interest to 
Scottish teachers, who maintain that the Headmaster’s 
degradation is in effect equivalent to a dismissal, and 
that the Educational Institute is lending its support 
in order to have the case fully and fairly considered. 


DE SPENCER, formerly Chief Inspector to the 
L.C.C., has contributed a striking article to our 
contemporary, The Times Educational Supplement, 
in which he advocates a bold policy 
of rebuilding and reconstructing school 
premises. He bases his arguments on 
three factors. The first is the fall in the child population, 
which will result in 1948 in there being only two children 
for every three in 1913. The second is the desirability 
of making the best possible provision for the great mass 
of the Nation’s children as contrasted with the culti- 
vation of the finest facilities for an élite. The third is the 
notoriously unhygienic and unpleasant conditions that 
exist in so many of our older primary schools. The 
decline in the number of pupils will make reconstruction 
and expansion possible in premises that are now cramped. 
Once again, if the maxim is accepted that an increase 
in quality makes up for any increase in numbers, it 
follows automatically that we should provide the best 
possible conditions for the great majority of children 
instead of only for the few favoured by birth, good 
home conditions, and inherited intelligence. Lastly, 
it is obvious to the most casual observer that the 
bulk of our primary school premises are out of date, 
lacking in comfort, and devoid of normal facilities for 
physical recreation. We have so often in these Notes 
referred to the clamant need for improving the Nation’s 
schools that we heartily endorse the tine plea made 
by one of Dr. Spencer’s wide experience and vision ; 
as he truly says, our superabundant money capital could 
be put to no better use than that which he advocates. 


New and Better 
Schools. 
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9 amenities of the elementary school have, in 
Dr. Spencer's opinion, fallen well behind the general 
standard of living. He cites the bad ventilation, inade- 
ee quate lighting, dismal schemes of 
Amenities. decoration, old-fashioned and crude 
sanitary accommodation of many 

schools, the ineffective facilities for craft work, and the 
depressing and ugly environment which surrounds so 
many of our primary school children from g a.m. to 
4 p.m. on every school day. This may seem far-fetched, 
but not to those who know the schools. One has only 
to glance from the train on its way from any of the great 
London termini to see how the external condition, at 
least, of many schools amply justifies Dr. Spencer’s 
strictures. Some of them are as forbidding in appear- 
ance as a Victorian prison or old-fashioned factory. 
When one thinks of the visions of a finer civilization 
that have been pictured so long ago by William Morris, 
and in our day by Wells, the condition of our older 
elementary schools is a sorry reflection on our civili- 
zation. It is true that we can see in our newer suburbs 
all over the country school buildings that are pleasing 
and healthy, but they are a small minority of the total, 
and their excellence should fill us not with complacency 
but with a keen determination to proceed with the 
reconstruction of the great majority of schools. Whether 
we do this by a five-year plan is immaterial: capital 
is available for the purpose, and the use of it in this way 
will be of the highest benefit socially and educationally. 


To Rev. Dr. A. W. Harrison, Principal of West- 
minster Training College, makes a pungent attack 
on the teachers’ Certificate examination in the columns 
of the Teachers’ World. He says that it 
. has passed from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity. Since 1929 it has been con- 
ducted by thirteen different boards, each of which 
represents training colleges grouped round a university 
or university college. Last year these differed among 
themselves to the extent of two months as to the date 
when their respective examination results were known, 
and the earliest group had to wait until the last group 
was ready before the London list could be published. 
Dr. Harrison also complains of the danger of handing 
over the examination to theorists who prefer working 
out percentages to considering whether a teacher is 
fit to go into the schools to teach his subject or not, 
and he does not like the semi- internal nature of 
the examination“ a hybrid which combines the vices 
of both systems and the virtues of neither.“ However, 
the universities are not failing more candidates than 
the Board used to do. Still, the question remains 
whether the qualification for a teacher should be decided 
by examination at all—it should be possible to prevent 
unlikely people from ever entering the training college. 
Much interest has been aroused by the article, as is 
evident from the comments of a number of leading 
educationists, some of whom fear that the examination 
fetters which bind the secondary schools will be fastened 
on the training colleges. 


The Spring Term of the Week-end Course of Dramatic Pro- 
duction, organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, 
for all who are interested in dramatic art or in social and educa- 
tional drama, will open at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
on Sunday, February 10, 1935. Acting parts are guaranteed all 
members, if desired, and public performances of every type of 
classic and modern plays are given at the close of the Course. 
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The Art of Public Speaking 


By F. J. C. HearnsHaw, Litt.D., LL. D., Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London 


I 


HE art of public speaking is a lost and forgotten one. 
To say this is not to say that there are no respectable 
orators to-day. In every age there are men who have a 
natural gift of eloquence. Like skylarks, jackdaws, or 
parrots they spontaneously pour forth their souls in 
‘‘ profuse strains of unpremeditated art.“ Such at the 
present time, for example, are Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill. For the most part the orators still 
living and vocal among us date from Victorian days. It 
is the Edwardians, and still more the Georgians, among 
whom the art of public speaking has been allowed to 
languish, and whose natural gifts of oratory (if they have 
them) are permitted to stagnate undeveloped. The modern 
intellectual young man, if called upon to speak, tends to 
lounge on to the platform in any sort of undress, to lean 
up against anything or any one that he finds conveniently 
situated, to mumble anyhow any kind of incoherent senti- 
ment that occurs to him and, having mumbled it, to 
slouch away into the vacuity whence he emerged. The 
general standard of both platform and pulpit oratory is 
lamentably lower to-day than it was a generation ago. 
Rare, indeed, is it now to see audiences moved as they 
used to be in the times of Gladstone and Disraeli, Bright 
and Randolph Churchill, Joseph Chamberlain and Keir 
Hardie. As to parliamentary oratory, that is a thing wholly 
of the past. Speeches in the House of Commons no longer 
influence votes; they are barely noticed in the Press; 
few people read them; they tend to become the baldest 
statements of irreducible facts and figures. 


II 


If we ask why the art of public speaking is neglected 
and forgotten, the answer, I think, is twofold. On the one 
hand, the habit of reading has spread so widely that people 
generally look to the newspapers to provide them with the 
information and the arguments that used to be conveyed 
to them in public meetings. On the other hand, expanding 
education has made them less susceptible to the emotional 
appeal of oratory, so that they are disposed to laugh at 
strains of eloquence which caused their less sophisticated 
ancestors to glow as with fire. Nevertheless, something is 
lost. The printed page does not fill the place of the living 
voice. It may equally well, or even more effectively, 
inform the mind. But it cannot in the same way stir the 
feelings; still less can it convey imperative commands to 
the will. It remains true to-day, and will probably always 
remain true, that no great cause can be carried forward to 
victory save by means of the direct appeal of the human 
voice—the personal contact of man with man. Probably 
one of the strongest bonds of international understanding 
and amity in the future will be the broadcast voices of the 
leading statesmen of the world. 


III 


In olden days the importance of the art of public speak- 
ing was fully recognized, and oratory was assiduously 
cultivated. We know something of the processes by means 
of which among the Greeks men like Pericles, Demosthenes, 
and Isocrates, attained that perfect mastery of elocution 
which enabled them to play upon the vast audiences of 
their fellow- citizens as a master-musician plays upon his 
instrument. Still more intimately do we know how the 
art of oratory was fostered by the Romans ; for the writings 
of Cicero, Quintilian, and others let us into the secret. The 
training was enormous, and we should probably think 
excessive, in its detail and formality. But its very magni- 
tude and laboriousness clearly indicate that oratory con- 
stituted the prime qualification for the man who aspired to 
public life among the citizens of Rome. Even in the Middle 


Ages, rhetoric and dialectic held a prominent place in 
clerical education. In more modern times, and particularly 
in the eighteenth century, eloquence, framed on classical 
models, was diligently pursued and acquired. Bolingbroke 
and Chatham; Pitt and Fox; Flood and Grattan, are 
outstanding examples of men who toilfully cultivated the 
art of public speaking and made themselves masters of its 
secrets. 
IV 


We may freely admit that the secrets of successful 
oratory differ from age to age. Audiences to-day would 
probably refuse to listen to the declamations of Bolingbroke 
or Fox. They would certainly regard as insufferably boring 
the two-hours-long memoriter lectures of Morley Punshon, 
or Boyd Carpenter, with their recurring climaxes of semi- 
poetical diction. Nevertheless, although the speaking of 
to-day would have to be shorter, simpler, and less ornate 
than that which charmed our fathers, there is still room 
for oratory, and there are still countless audiences that 
would respond gratefully to speakers who would take the 
trouble to make themselves efficient. 

If it be asked what are the essentials of efficiency in this 
art of public speaking, I would venture to reply that they 
do not include a good many things on which the old manuals 
of elocution used to lay great stress, e.g. ways of standing, 
modes of breathing, rules of gestures, and details of that 
order. Much of the advice given under these heads was 
no doubt good and sensible. But it had this defect, that 
those who studied it and tried to put it into practice found 
themselves so much occupied with themselves and their 
own behaviour that they had no time to think of the persons 
they were addressing or the subject about which they 
were supposed to be speaking. Hence they became mere 
automata, performing elocutionists, utterly ineffective and 
usually supremely ridiculous. As a matter of fact, each 
speaker has his own personality and individuality. No 
two speakers will set to work in precisely the same manner. 
The charm and efficacy of public speech depend very 
largely on allowing the natural gifts of the orator to display 
themselves both in the arrangement of his material and in 
his mode of delivery. All the same, a few general remarks 
can be usefully made concerning those things that are 
fundamental in any view of the art of oratory. 


V 


Any one who wishes to make a study of the art of public 
speaking should, I think, concentrate his attention on the 
following five essentials, namely, first, the choice of subject; 
secondly, the collection of material relating to it; thirdly, 
the arrangement of his material; fourthly, the composition 
of his speech or address; and, finally, the mode of its 
delivery. 

(1) The Choice of Subject. It is not necessary for a 
speaker to know a great deal respecting the subject of his 
discourse. The object of the spoken word is not to convey 
information so much as to stimulate interest, stir emotion, 
determine the will. Two illustrations. A couple of elderly 
Irishwomen attended the cathedral at Tuam when the 
archbishop preached on marriage. ‘ ’Twas a lovely sermon 
his lordship preached on matrimony,’ said one to the other 
as they came away. It was,’ replied the first, beautiful! 
and then she added pathetically, I wish I knew as little 
of the subject as his lordship does.’ On the other side of 
the British Isles, in an Essex fishing village, a Methodist 
local preacher touched his congregation as they had rarely 
been touched before. The subject of his fascinating dis- 
course was Luke xix. 21 which he read as ‘ Thou art an 
oyster man.’ His comparison of the cultivation of souls 
to the breeding of bivalves came home to his hearers 
with irresistible force. Paucity of knowledge may be a 
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dangerous thing in the practice of law and medicine, but 
it is excusable in theology, permissible in politics, and (it 
appears) positively desirable in respect of matrimony. But 
if profound knowledge is not essential to the making of an 
effective speech, it is essential that the speaker should be 
interested in his theme and that he should know enough 
about it to excite interest in his hearers. Hence before he 
holds forth it is imperative that he should carefully collect 
materials for his discourse. 

2) Collection of Material. The material for speeches 
commonly comes from two sources, namely, first, internal, 
t.e. thought; and secondly, external, i. e. reading and con- 
versation. Of these, thought is the more important. A 
prospective speaker should ponder his subject by day 
until he dreams about it at night. In order that his passing 
thoughts may not vanish away and be lost, he should 
always have at hand a notebook and pencil, so that he 
may jot them down as soon as they occur. Similarly in 
respect of his reading, every striking point or memorable 
phrase should be at once transferred to paper and stored 
away for reference. When sufficient material has been 
gathered, then comes the next task, namely, 

(3) Arrangement of Material. The utmost care should be 
taken to frame an outline of the discourse. It should be 
at once logical and complete. That is to say, it should 
cover the whole subject of the discourse, and it should 
proceed from point to point in a natural and readily 
intelligible order. It should be so constructed that the 
audience can without difficulty follow the line of the 
speaker 's thought. When the outline is made, the collected 
materials should be sorted out and classified under the 
various headings and sub-headings of the outline. Not 
infrequently, of course, the outline will have to be modified 
and amended in the process, in order to make room for 
points that may have been overlooked in the preliminary 
stage. It is important, however, not to overload the dis- 
course. Young speakers, in particular, tend to put in too 
much. The amount of solid matter that an audience can 
Carry away in their heads is not great. The outline is all 
that the speaker should take with him on to the platform. 


(4) Composition of the Speech or Address. A speech or 
address should on no account be read. A manuscript 
presents an almost insurmountable barrier between a 
speaker and his auditors. Hence if a speaker writes his 
speech, he should leave his manuscript behind him when 
he goes to face his fellows. And if he should not read his 
speech, still less should he memorize it. A memorized 
speech, which cannot be adapted or modified to fit the 
occasion, becomes a mere recitation devoid of emotional 
appeal and compelling force. What a speaker should 
aim at is the acquisition of a vocabulary adequate to all 
the calls that he may make upon it. A man who has a 
command of words may safely leave to the inspiration of 
the moment the exact form in which his thoughts will 
find expression. A would-be speaker should therefore 
incessantly and diligently study his mother tongue. Most 
people struggle through life semi-inarticulate because of 
their inability to use nine-tenths of the words that exist 
in the richest and fullest tongue that the world has ever 
known—the English language. A would-be speaker should, 
therefore, study the classics of his mother tongue, with a 
dictionary always at his side. He should thus enlarge his 
vocabulary and he should at the same time gain an increas- 
ingly subtle sense of the exact meaning and significance of 
the words he employs. He will then instinctively avoid 
such mixture of metaphors as those which distinguished 
the discourses of the famous Sir Boyle Roche, e. g. Down 
the untrodden paths of the future I can discern the hidden 
footprints of an unseen hand.“ 

(5) Mode of Delivery. The old manuals on elocution 
were full of minute directions as to the attitude, gesture, 
enunciation, and so on. But, as I have already remarked, 
a too careful attention to these directions is fatal to natural 
and effective oratory. Let each speaker develop his own 
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style. An instinctive sense of propriety, however, should 
teach him to dress neatly, to stand upright, to speak 
audibly and not too fast, to cultivate clarity of statement, 
and to aim at conciseness and brevity. Long experience in 
the arrangement of courses of lectures and in the listening 
to lectures has taught me that 7,000 words an hour (or 
about 120 a minute) is the maximum for effective delivery, 
and moreover that an hour is the utmost that a normal 
audience can stand. A speaker should keep his head well 
up, and should deliberately address his remarks to the 
persons seated in the back row of his audience. 

I will close with two stories illustrating these points. 
The first relates to audibility. A parliamentary candidate 
had to speak in a large hall for the first time. He went 
to the hall some time before the hour of the meeting, 
found the caretaker, and asked him to go to the top corner 
of the gallery. Then from the platform he raised his voice 
and said: I am asking you, my man, if you would care 
to have half-a-crown. Can you hear me? Loud and clear 
came the reply from the gallery: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I can hear 
very fair; but I could hear you better if you made it five 
bob!” The second story relates to brevity. A bishop 
delivering an address, greatly exceeded the limits of his 
time. When at length the chairman, who had become 
desperate, intervened to stop the flow of episcopal eloquence, 
the bishop humbly apologized, explaining that he had left 
his watch at home. The chairman, only half mollified, 
replied: ‘‘ What your lordship needs, I think, is not a 
watch but a calendar.“ 

As a model of terseness may I commend the schoolgirl’s 
summary of the stcry of Elisha and the mocking children. 
It ran as follows Elisha had a bear, and the children 
mocked him, ar . he said, If you mock me I will set 
my bear upon you and it will eat you up.’ And they did, 
and he did, and IT DID.” 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 Is. and 15s. respectively: for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1935. | 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate's full name in block letters. 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 

On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written Essay, and it 
should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Education should be Thrilling 


By F. H. Hayward D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc., Founder of the Celebration Fellowship 


(Contributed through an interviewer) 


a¢ 


NEVER knew Shakespeare was like that, said a girl 

weeping over the death of her first Hamlet. She had 
known the play only as a boring collection of footnotes and 
contexts. Unfortunately, many people regard education as 
a Class-room affair. They think that if a child is not sitting 
at a desk with a book before him, he is not learning. This 
means that a whole world of emotions and sensibilities is 
being neglected. 

Some may reply that the aim of education is not to rouse 
the child’s emotions, but to develop his reasoning power so 
that he will test and question every experience life offers. 
This is a lofty ambition, but few children have the oppor- 
tunity or ability to develop a scientific spirit. On the other 
hand, each child is born fully equipped with emotions, and if 
the teacher does not direct these, will fall a prey in after life 
to every cheap mass appeal. If the Germans had been an 
emotionally educated people Hitler would have failed. 
Mass hysteria is partly at least the result of incomplete 
emotional education. 

“ But,” the teacher will ask, how can I use emotion in 
the cause of education? The question is really, how can 
you leave it out ? Without enthusiasm, learning is useless 
and soon forgotten. Take, for example, the average L. C. C. 
schoolboy’s knowledge of history. He can tell you that 
Alfred burnt the cakes, that Elizabeth was a virgin queen, 
that Cromwell had a wart and cut off King Charles’s head ; 
but of the significance of these figures he knows nothing. 
How can he be led to know more? The answer, I think, is 
through school celebrations. For those who have never 
attended one, let me explain that a Celebration is an almost 
religious attempt to organize inspiration around some 
central theme, such as the lives and works of great men, 
The League of Nations, citizenship, science, or any other 
subject on which the teacher wishes to educate the emotions 
and arouse enthusiasm. No doubt an army of inspired 
teachers could manage without celebrations, but how many 
teachers are inspired ? 

The Celebration should be a red-letter day, bringing a 
break in the class-room routine and calling the whole school 
together. It makes use of music, drama, art and poetry to 
work up the emotional temperature. As a result, much 
sheer information should be conveyed in a way that makes 
it lastingly memorable. Facts suffused with emotion 
become part of ourselves in a way that cold facts never can. 
Let us take, for example, the Celebration of India that has 
been performed several times to adult audiences but has 
not yet been done in a school owing to the difficulties of the 
crowded curriculum. Now the average child’s knowledge 
of India is confined to a few history and geography lessons in 
which Clive and the Black Hole of Calcutta and the Ganges 
figure prominently. The Celebration aims at giving a 
truer picture. 

When the child enters the school hall, he sees examples of 
Indian art and a list of India’s great men and women 
inscribed on cards and shields. After Indian music has 
been played, the Director of the Celebration declaims 
Walt Whitman’s lines on India, interspersed by recitations 
from Matthew Arnold and Kipling by another speaker. 
Short discourses on Indian history, including the lives of 
Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor, Vikramaditya, the Hindu 
Emperor, and Akbar, the Mogul Emperor are given, mingled 
with Indian songs and the reading of the story of Rama and 
Sita from the Ramayana and of other short passages 
illustrating Indian life, the good and bad sides of caste, the 
heroism of Indian women, the building of the Taj-Mahal, and 
so on. There is a final discourse on the relationship of 
India and Europe; all sing the hymn “ May East no more 
disdain the West and the Director declaims praises of 
India to chords of music. The effect of such a ceremony 


suitably adapted, would be considerable even if a child 
could not understand every word of it. 

The large impression and the bird’s-eye view are perforce 
neglected in ordinary class-room teaching where one tiny 
portion of a subject has to be learnt thoroughly, which 
often means “‘ narrowly.” It happens that in this way 
truth is often unintentionally distorted. For example, those 
children who learn only English history form a dispro- 
portionate idea of their country’s contribution to world 
civilization ; while again, children who learn nothing of the 
beginnings of life on this globe, cannot get mankind into 
focus. All such shortcomings can be corrected by celebra- 
tions and the right impression given. In addition, every 
child should take away a printed programme of the celebra- 
tion to re-enforce the impression he has gained. 

The average British citizen is totally lacking in a philo- 
sophy of life. He has no definite ideas, only vague feelings 
and prejudices good and bad. He has no standard of values 
by which to measure conduct, and yet he is called on to play 
his part in the complicated democratic machine. If we do 
not wish to see that machine thrown on the scrap heap we 
must take care that the citizen of the future is better 
equipped. What we need is a comprehensive system of 
Spiritual culture. This the celebrations can in considerable 
measure supply. Owing to the need for it to be absolutely 
neutral, religious teaching in the schools is often lacking in 
fire and enthusiasm. Inspirational methods can supply this 
defect without trespassing on the ground of any sect. 

Once it was held that every virtue could be taught 
indirectly through the ordinary school curriculum, that 
mathematics automatically made for logical and accurate 
thinking, science for observation and passionate curiosity, 
and games for unselfishness and citizenship. Actually, 
it has been proved again and again that a knowledge of 
geometry only makes a boy logical so far as geometry is 
concerned, that scientists outside their laboratories are the 
most unobservant of men, and that the petty patriotism of 
of playing for the school does not teach the larger loyalty to 
mankind or even to our own country. As Shaw put it, 
no one learns to do one thing by doing something else.” 
We must therefore have direct education for citizenship and 
all the other virtues, and this, I maintain, can only be effec- 
tively done by an appeal to the emotions, so that a right 
attitude becomes the natural emotional reaction. 

Only a few schools have so far adopted celebrations. As 
things are there is not time for many, probably five a year at 
most, and many teachers still believe that anything that 
cannot be learnt and examined on is useless, and that 
powerful and massive impressions are of no importance. 
Now, every school should aim at two different sets of results 
from its teaching ; measurable results, such as an inspector 
can assess by talking to a child and imposing tests; and 
imponderable results such as can perhaps be guessed at 
from the school atmosphere and which will make themselves 
felt in the public taste and intelligence some ten or twenty 
years later. Imponderability is not another word for 
sloppiness but is, partly at least, a definition of inspiration. 
A community that has been emotionally trained to reverence 
all great and good things will be essentially more intelligent 
than a community that lacks this training. If we are to be- 
come an educated nation we must not be afraid or ashamed 
of thrilling and moving our children. 


The English Universities Press, Ltd., intends to pay special 
attention to books on acronautics and architecture, but it is 
certainly living up to its policy of giving the widest scope to the 
words technical publications ' by including in its First List 
books on astronomy and gardening, as well as the different 
branches of engineering. 
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MODERN VERSE FOR TOWN BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


By T. W. SUSSAMS and W. E. JARRETT 
Cloth boards, 2s. 


“ The compilers’ choice has been determined, not by what they think the children ought to like, 
nor by what children may eventually come to like, but by what actual children have said they like.“ 
The book contains many poems not to be found in any other school anthology. 


BEYOND THE SUNSET: A BOOK OF 
EXPLORERS 


By ELSPETH J. BOOG-WATSON and J. ISABEL CARRUTHERS 
With an Introduction by F. S. SMYTHE 


Limp cloth, 1s. 9d. ; cloth boards, 2s. 


From Marco Polo to the Flight over Everest. Well-written and lavishly illustrated, it should give 
the young reader a longing to read the complete story of exploration, to which any one book 
must be only an introduction. 


PATHS OF PEACE 
By W. BRANCH JOHNSON 


Limp cloth, 1s. 4d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 8d. 


It tells the stories of Fridtjof Nansen, the salving of the Eg ypr’s gold, Lord Baden Powell, the Everest 
expeditions, Prof. Piccard’s stratosphere ascent, ‘‘ Splitting the Atom, Joseph Conrad, Albert of 
Belgium, Dame Ethel Smyth, Dr. Grentell’s great work in Labrador, Alain Gerbault’s voyage 
round the world in the Firecrest, and Henry Ford. 


ANCIENT STORIES SIMPLY TOLD 


By E. W. SNELL 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


The favourite Greek and Roman stories, told with a simplicity that allows them to “ tell them- 
selves ?”—as every good story should. 


THE WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHIES—Book VII 
EUROPE AND THE BRITISH ISLES 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE 


Cloth boards, 3s. 3d. (or, in separate parts, limp cloth, 1s. gd. ; cloth boards, 2s.) 


The publishers believe this to be a worthy successor, both in its text and its illustrations, to the 
earlier volumes in the series—and they believe that belief to be high praise. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 4 
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Death Duties and the Teacher 


By a SOLICITOR 


XCESSIVE taxation has made every teacher familiar 

with income tax, but when we turn to another source 

of taxation, namely, the death duties, we find that the ideas 

of most people are rather hazy. In the space of a few lines, 

therefore, I wish to explain something about the death 
duties and how they may affect the teaching profession. 

To-day, there are three distinct death duties payable 
—estate duty, legacy duty, and succession duty; and of 
these, by far the most important is estate duty, which is 
payable in respect of the estate of nearly every person who 
dies. If the amount of a teacher’s estate, after deducting 
funeral expenses and other debts, is under £100, no estate 
duty is payable. If the value of the estate is between {100 
and £300 gross, the fixed estate duty of {1 10s. is payable ; 
if between £300 and £500 gross, the duty is {2 10s. The 
word gross means that in these cases, no deductions are 
permitted for funeral expenses or other debts due by the 
deceased person. If the amount of the estate is over £500 
gross—and this is the type of case I wish to discuss—estate 
duty is charged on the net value of the estate, t.e. on the 
value of what the deceased person possessed under deduction 
of his debts. 

To illustrate how the duty operates, let us imagine that 
a teacher dies survived by a wife only and leaving a will 
under which all his property passes to her. This is how the 
death duties would be settled. 

A list would be prepared showing the total assets belonging 
to the deceased. Let us assume that the estate consists of 
cash in the house, cash in the bank, two policies of insurance 
on the deceased’s life, and 400 Savings Certificates. We 
will assume that he also owned his dwelling-house and the 
furniture. The next step would be to ascertain from the 
insurance company the exact sums payable under the 
policies; get the bank book balanced as at the date of 
death and obtain from the money order department of the 
Post Office the exact values of the Savings Certificates. 
The question of the value of the freehold dwelling-house 
may be settled by communicating with the district valuer 
of the Inland Revenue who will probably inspect the 
property and agree to a figure. l 

The amount of the deathbed and funeral expenses and the 
other debts due by the deceased teacher are then ascer- 
tained. A reasonable sum may be deducted for the widow's 
mournings, but the expense of a tombstone does not form 
a good deduction for estate duty purposes. 

We will assume that the value of the assets excluding the 
dwelling-house, was £3,000, and that the house was valued 
by the official valuer at £1,000, but was subject to a mort- 
gage of {500. The amount of the funeral expenses and other 
debts was, say, (100. Subtracting the debts from the 
assets, we find that the value of the estate is £3,400. In 
addition, there falls to be added to this the amount of any 
capital sum payable under the Superannuation Acts. (The 
amount in question is liable to estate duty because it 
represents an obligatory payment on the part of the 
authority, unlike the gratuity of a Civil Servant which is 
payable at the discretion of the Crown.) 

We will assume, therefore, that the total value of the 
estate is £4,000. Where the net value of the estate is over 
£500 but under £1,000, estate duty is payable at the rate 
of 2 per cent; over £1,000 but under 5, ooo, 3 per cent; 
over 45,000 but under £10,000, 4 per cent, and so on—the 
rate of duty increasing with the amount of the estate. Re- 
turning to our example, the rate applicable to £4,000 is 
3 per cent, which involves the payment of {120 of estate 
duty, plus interest thereon from the date of death. It is 
worth while remembering that the duty on the dwelling- 
house may be paid by eight yearly or sixteen half-yearly 
instalments—an important concession if there should be a 
shortage of cash at the date of death. 


Having ascertained these facts, the next step would be 
to obtain two copies of the form of Inland Revenue Afhdavit. 
Using one copy as a draft, a full description of each item 
of the deceased’s estate is entered. When everything is in 
order, a fresh copy is written out and signed by the widow 
in the presence of a justice of the peace or commissioner 
for oaths. 

The remaining procedure is very simple. The Affidavit 
is sent to the Estate Duty Office, London, for assessment 
of the duty, and after the duty has been paid, the stamped 
document is returned which enables the widow to obtain 
Probate. Probate is her authority to deal with the estate. 

As a general rule, it is advisable to employ a solicitor to 
attend to the above matters. 

Considerable sums of money escape the payment of death 
duties through the deceased person having given away his 
estate before his death. To escape the charge, however, the 
donor must survive the date of the gift for three years. 
Thus, if a teacher gifted £1,000 to his son on August 1, 1931. 
and then died on August 1, 1933, the whole sum would be 
liable to estate duty, as the gift was made within three 
years of the date of death. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to say that originally, 
there were only twelve rates of estate duty, the highest of 
which was 8 percent. To-day, in this tax-ridden age, there 
are thirty-three rates ranging from 1 to 50 per cent, the 
latter rate being payable where the value of the estate is 
over £2,000,000. 

Legacy and succession duty would not be payable in the 
example I have discussed. Ifa teacher left his whole estate 
to his widow and children, these two additional duties would 
only be payable if the value of the estate exceeded £15,000. 
In the case of the death of a bachelor or spinster, however, 
leaving no parents or grandparents, legacy or succession 
duty would be payable if the net value of the estate exceeded 
£1,000. The present rates of legacy and succession duty 
are I, 5, and Io per cent, the rate depending on the blood 
relationship which existed between the deceased person and 
the legatee. 


THE JOINT Four.—The Report of the Joint Committee of the 
Four Secondary Associations for 1934 contains a number of items 
of considerable educational interest. Much attention has been 
devoted to a survey of the examination papers set at London 
University School Examinations. Criticisms and comments were 
received from the schools, and, though in general many of the 
papers appeared satisfactory, attention was called to a number of 
mistakes and departures from the syllabus, from which it seems 
to be evident that all who set examination papers ought to keep 
in close and constant touch with the teaching profession. The 
Report of the Congress of the Bureau International held at Rome 
indicates that the delegates from this country pulled their full 
weight, and that in the discussion of the relation between 
education and the State, the Fascist point of view did not go 
unchallenged. Action has been taken in furtherance of the 
demand for the restoration of salaries to their proper level, and 
negotiations, which are still proceeding, have taken place on the 
conditional offer of the Government regarding the pensions of 
teachers affected by the cut. As regards tenure, it has been 
found that some agreements do not contain a clause allowing the 
right of appeal, and this matter is being taken up with the 
authorities concerned. It is noteworthy that all the constituent 
associations have expressed themselves in favour of a regulation 
whereby the head of a grant-aided secondary school would have 
to be a registered teacher. 

$ * * 

Iwo promising lectures are announced by the Child Study 
Society, London. The first on ‘Choosing a Career” is to be 
delivered at the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
Aldwych House, W.C.2, with demonstrations by Mr. A. Rodger 
on February 7, at 6p.m. Mr. A. G. Hughes, of the L.C.C. 
Inspectorate, will give the second lecture“ Junior Scholarship 
Examination — at the Ben Uri Gallery, Woburn House, Upper 
Woburn Place, W.C. 1, on February 28, at 6 p.m. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


AN AB C OF PUNCTUATION 


By A. A. Le M. Srmpson, Head of the English Department of Royal Grammar School, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Pp. 24. 6d. 
A short and simply-written guide to the ordinary rules of punctuation, with numerous examples and exercises. The 


method followed is not the traditional one of presenting the stops with explanations (more or less detailed) of how 
they are to be used, but, in the main, to present the sentences with explanations of how thcy are to be punctuated. 


THE CLARENDON FRENCH COURSE 


Based on Word-Frequency 


By H. Mitton, Keighley Boys’ Grammar School, and G. O. Fox, Middlesbrough High School. 
Illustrated with drawings and photographs of French scenery, &c. 


Part I (First Year). Pp. 112. 18. 6d. Part II (Second Year). Pp. 160. 18. gd. 
To be completed in four Parts. Part III will appear shortly. 
This Course is linked with the Oxford Rapid- Reading French Texts. 


Le seldom, from obvious reasons, venture to recommend new textbooks unless they appear to mark a distinctly 
new departure, and such, we believe, is the case with regard to the Clarendon French Course, Based on Word- Frequency, 
Part 1, First Lear. . It appears to be the first British textbook to take into account idiom- frequency as well 
as word-frequency, and to ‘use consistently the chain-exercise for repetition of similar-construction-cum- 
intonation.’ It is quite obvious that an enormous amount of care, study, experiment, and forethought has gone 
into its production. . . . The first-fruits of the thorough-goiny investigation of elementary French textbooks 
which a research committee of the amazingly productive and enthusiastic Yorkshire Branch conducted in 1930, 
the results of which investigation were published in Modern Languages.’’— Modern Languages. 

It is quite an original piece of work, and those teachers wishing to try a new method will be interested in 
it. — te Journal of Education. 

The examples, explanations, and scheme of work are well planned.’’—7he Preparatory Schools Review. 

A sounder method has never been devised, and this book is an excellent exponent of it. Ihe Schoolmaster. 
FThe great care with which this First-Year Course has been compiled and the many and varied exercises in each 
lesson make it an excellent class-book for modern teaching of French. -h A. I. A. 


THE CLARENDON LATIN COURSE 


A Four-Year Course for Schools 


By ArTHUR CLENDON, formerly Headmaster of Handsworth Grammar School, and J. H. VINCE, 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College. 


Part I. First and Second Years. With abundant Exercises for Translation, and a Summary of 
Grammar. 3s. 6d. 


Part II. Third and Fourth Years. With Specimen Sentences, Proses, and Unseens from School 
Certificate Examination Papers. 38. 6d. 


A course for the use of pupils who, taking Latin in a School Certificate or Matriculation Examination, are expected 
to cover the ground in four years with four or five lessons a week. The course includes all instruction in Accidence, 
Syntax, and Idiom required by this standard of knowledge. 

A pupil who has worked through the two volumes of the Clarendon Course should be in a good position to tackle 
any school examination. Rules are clearly stated and illustrated, and exercises are just to the point. —The A. A. A. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


From 1789 to the present day. By D. M. KETELBEy, formerly an Assistant Mistress at St. Leonards . 
School, St. Andrews. Pp. 350, with numerous maps and 12 half-tone plates. 38. 6d. 


The need for an authoritative history of ninetcenth-century Europe suitable for the upper forms of schools, and in 
particular for School Certificate candidates, has long been felt. It is hoped that Miss Ketelbey’s Short History will 
meet this need. Her book deals with the whole of the complicated period with great thoroughness, but at the same 
time the main forces and movements are clearly outlined. The central part of the book is the account of the period 
from 1815 to 1914 with an introductory section (six chapters) on the French Revolution and a final chapter on the 
Great War and its aftermath. 

It is marked by careful accuracy, lucid arrangement, and attractive literary style.“ —T he Journal of Education. 
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Tenure in Secondary Schools 


By A. Gray Jones, M. X., B. Litt. 
(Continued) 


How REFORMS CAN BE EFFECTED 


Schemes 


E have seen that insecurity of tenure exists and that 

provision for an appeal to the Governors is not always 
a sufficient safeguard. We must next consider what 
reforms are necessary and how they can be effected. 
Clearly these reforms should be on the lines of more adequate 
machinery for inquiring into proposed dismissals—possibly 
some kind of court of inquiry or appeal tribunal. They 
should also guarantee that no proposal for dismissal will 
ever be lightly made or made unknown to the master 
concerned. 

A series of constructive suggestions on these lines will 
be put forward presently, but before doing so something 
must be said about one particular method of improving 
conditions of tenure. I refer to the procedure whereby 
many secondary schools are administered under schemes 
of various types. Many of these schemes require modifica- 
tion nowadays, for they were framed in the period 1908-14, 
shortly after the Endowed Schools Act of 1908 was passed. 
Since that time, conditions have changed because many 
endowed schools have had to seek financial aid from local 
authorities, as otherwise salaries according to the Burnham 
scale could not be paid nor could modern buildings and 
equipment be provided. 

Moreover, as has been emphasized, the administration 
of English and Welsh secondary schools has developed in 
a haphazard fashion, and since precise regulation and 
centralized control are foreign to our political philosophy, we 
must expect that any modification of schemes will depend 
a good deal on the chance of events and be influenced 
largely by the ideas of those who draft new schemes. 
We cannot expect that the Board of Education will 
itself propose modifications to schemes; the Board 
always leaves the initiative to local bodies. Accordingly, 
so far as security of tenure is concerned, it is vital that 
every new draft scheme for a secondary school shall be 
closely examined and efforts made to provide amendments 
that will ensure greater security of tenure. 


The Model Scheme in Wales 


This point has been strikingly illustrated by the history 
of a model scheme for secondary schools that has been 
adopted in parts of Wales during the period 1930-4. This 
scheme provides a sufficient warning and deserves close 
examination, since it is generally recognized now that 
Wales is the testing ground for various administrative 
measures because it includes in its borders a group of 
local authorities of all types exemplifying diverse con- 
ditions. 

In 1929 a Joint Committee was formed in Wales by 
the University, the Central Welsh Board and the Federation 
of Welsh Education Committees to consider problems of 
post-primary education. As its first task, the Committee 
cheerfully set to work to devise a model scheme for the 
administration of Welsh secondary schools, a necessary 
task in view of the lack of co-ordination in the adminis- 
tration of the schools founded under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1889 and those developed under 
the 1902 and 1921 Acts. 

Feeling in need of the advice of teachers, the Committee 
co-opted six, of whom five were members of the National 
Union of Teachers. (Three of these were primary school 
teachers, two being members of the N.U.T. Executive Com- 
mittee.) The Associations of Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
were neither approached nor indeed informed of these pre- 
liminaries, and accordingly these two bodies had no oppor- 
tunity of advising and therefore were dissociated from the 


Committee's proceedings, which were in any case somewhat 
hurried and private. 

It might have been thought, even so, that the co-opted 
teachers would have taken some advantage of a unique 
opportunity to improve safeguards for tenure, seeing that 
the model scheme would be the framework of all subse- 
quent schemes in Wales. Let us see what they did. 

The Committee took considerable pains to ensure that 
the headmaster should have total or partial control in 
the selection and appointment of the assistant staff. The 
headmaster could not be dismissed by the governors but 
only by the local education authority, and six months’ 
notice was stipulated. These clauses indicate a reasonable 
if solicitous regard for the interests of headmasters. 

The sole clause affecting assistant masters deserves to 
be quoted in full: 


An Assistant Teacher shall be employed under a 
contract of full-time service in writing, determinable 
only (except in the case of dismissal for misconduct or 
for any other urgent cause) upon a written notice given 
by or on behalf of the (Governors) (Committee) or by 
the Assistant Teacher, as the case may be, and taking 
effect at the end of a School Term and after the expira- 
tion of at least two months from the date of the notice. 
The power of dismissal and of giving notice thereof 
shall be exercised by the (Governors) (Committee) 
after receiving and considering a report by the Head- 
master. An Assistant Teacher may at any time be 
suspended from duty by the Headmaster, who shall in 
that case report the matter immediately to the (Governors) 
(Committee). In a case of misconduct or other urgent 
cause the Assistant Teacher may be dismissed without 
notice, but he (she) shall not be so dismissed, whether 
after suspension or otherwise, until he (she) has had an 
opportunity of placing his (her) defence before the 
Governors in person, accompanied, if he (she) so desires, 
by a legal representative or a friend.” 


The effect of this “ model ” clause is to remove to a large 
extent from the assistant staff such security of tenure as they 
now enjoy. Already inmost parts of Wales the right of appeal 
is conceded in cases of ordinary dismissal, but where this 
“ model ” scheme is adopted instead, that right will be 
taken from the assistant master and reserved only for 
cases of dismissal due to misconduct. That is to say, the 
governing body will be compelled to give a hearing in cases 
of misconduct, but not in less serious cases. And this 
happened in 1930, a quarter of a century after the I. A. A. M. 
and the I.A.H.M. agreed that there should be a right of 
appeal in all cases 

Further, this ‘ model” clause stipulates that the 
governing body shall exercise its power of ordinary 
dismissal only after receiving and considering a report from 
the headmaster. ‘The assistant is not given the right to see 
that report before it is submitted. (In a highly-disciplined 
service like the Army, the King’s Regulations specify 
that no officer can make a report on his junior without 
previously showing the latter a copy.) 

No provision is thus made for the teacher to be given, on 
request, the reasons for his dismissal and to cross-examine 
on them, and needless to say, no provision is made for 
appeal to a higher tribunal than the governors. The 
headmaster is given the right of appeal to the local educa- 
tion authority who alone can dismiss him, but the assistant, 
ifemployed by the governors, is not even granted the right 
to have his case examined by a court of inquiry set up by 
the local education authority. 

The scheme suggests the appointment of a teachers’ 

(Continued on page 9R) 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following Scholarships and Bursaries, 
tenable at the College, will be vacant in 1935: 


I. A Bennett Scholarship of the value of 
£45 per annum for three years for 
the first degree in Arts or Science. 


Four Scholarships of the value of £40 
per annum for three years for the 
first degree in Arts or Science. 


A limited number of Bursaries of the 
value of £20 per annum for three 
years for a first degree in Arts or 
Science. 


4. A limited number of Bursaries in 
Commerce, covering tuition fees. 


5. The Mary Ager Scholarship. 
Last date for entry, March 31. 


Particulars and forms of entry on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 


DPDIZEF Essay COMPETITION 


LÆ LD O — ðB Se 8 ZO Se SO [DBD [DDOD ðD S788 S/O — — Se ðD —— SO Se 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Adventures of the human mind 


The Search for 
Truth 


By ERIC T. BELL. 7s. 6d. 


A vigorous and sprightly vindication of 
experimental method and common-sense 
materialism called forth by recent utterances 
of prominent scientific writers, this book 
is unique in its historical range, topical 
interest, and lively wit. 


The fascinating adventures of the human 
mind in its search for truth are described 
in a manner that will delight any inquiring 
mind. 


Museum Street, London, W. C. 


— SDP 


— 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than MARCH 6, 1935. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. l 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 
shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling ; clear and pointed statement ; sound information ; apt illustration ; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. Fine writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. l l 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate’s full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate's age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written Essay, and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RIcE, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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advisory committee, but it does not even hint at repre- 
sentation of assistant masters on governing bodies, though 
this has already been granted in the scheme for the main- 
tained secondary schools of Monmouthshire since 1922. 

The weakness of this model scheme shows the neces- 
sity of full exploration and consultation before decisions are 
made on important professional matters. If this had been 
arranged for adequately, the drafting committee would have 
perceived the defects of the scheme and advantage might 
have been taken of this unique opportunity to improve 
tenure in Welsh secondary schools. 

Already the harm done by this model scheme has 
been illustrated. At the time of the Haverfordwest dis- 
missals, the Pembrokeshire County Education Committee 
was revising the scheme for the administration of its 
secondary schools, and the model scheme was taken 
as a framework. The Pembrokeshire draft scheme there- 
fore exactly copied the model tenure clause and left 
the power of dismissal in the hands of the governors. Now, 
as in some local schools, the right of appeal already existed, 
a deputation representing the secondary teachers appeared 
before the local education authority in June, 1934, and 
pressed for the inclusion of the right of appeal or alter- 
natively of the right to have a local education authority 
inquiry before dismissal. Both requests were refused. It is 
reasonable to suppose that had the tenure clauses of the 
“ model ” scheme been progressive and sound, the local 
education authority would have been more disposed to 
grant security of tenure. 

I have gone into the history of this scheme at some 
length, for if ever a similar move is made in England to 
co-ordinate the schemes for secondary schools in some 
approximately common form—a task that is overdue— 
the Welsh example may be cited as an example of oppor- 
tunities lost and expert advice neglected. 


New Zealand 
We can next turn for instruction to a more pleasant 


picture and briefly examine the position in New Zealand, 
most progressive of all the dominions in the British 
Commonwealth. In that country the system of tenure is 
just and therefore ideal. The New Zealand Education 
Act of 1914, amended by subsequent Acts up to 1926, 
specifies the method by which teachers are appointed or 
dismissed.* 

If a teacher is dismissed he can lodge an appeal and a 
Court is set up consisting of : 

(1) A Magistrate. 

(2) A person appointed by the branch of the service 
concerned (e.g. in the case of a secondary school teacher 
the Secondary Schools’ Association appoint this member). 

(3) A person nominated by the local education authority 
that inflicted the dismissal. 

The appellant may conduct his own case or get somebody 
else to do it for him. No barrister is allowed to appear, 
and this gives the Court a more informal character. The 
magistrate is chairman of the Court and the quorum is two. 

It is provided that the Court must have regard to the 
following circumstances before confirming dismissal: 


(a) The efficient and economical administration of the 
local education authority’s affairs. 

(b) The fitness of the teacher. 

(c) His conduct. 

(d) Any other special circumstances. 

Costs may be awarded by the Court against the appellant 
or the local education authority according as to whether 
the appeal is lost or won. The appellant’s costs are paid 
by the association to which he belongs. 

It is understood that there have been very few appeals 
of recent years, and that the fact that the machinery of 
the Court is there has had a salutary effect in making 
local education authorities very careful before going to 
the length of dismissing a teacher. 


® Vide 1982 edition of the Act, page 89, „ Sections 147 et seg. 
(To be continued) 


HANDICRAFT 


MATERIALS, TOOLS, & BOOKS 


DRYAD MATERIALS are of the best 
quality obtainable, of pleasant colour 
and texture, and economical in use. 


DRYAD TOOLS AND APPARATUS are 
soundly constructed, and have been 
designed by working craftsmen. 


DRYAD BOOKS are essentially prac- 
tical, and give stimulating examples of 
sound craftsmanship. 


ALL ARE RELIABLE and the prices are 
as keen as possible without sacrificing 
quality. 


Full particulars from 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS 


Educational Contractors and Publishers 


Dept. 22, ST. NICHOLAS ST., LEICESTER. 
(London Showroom : 22 Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1) 


A Splendid New School Anthology! 


MODERN POEMS FOR 
CHILDREN “ Sanft and R. L. 


MEGROZ 
A really excellent collection of copyright poems containing some of 
the best work—in many cases new to most readers—of more than 
sixty poets of this century. Paper, 2/- Cloth, 2/6 

Just added to the L. C. C. Requisition List: 
ENGLISH POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 8 R. L. Mégroz 
Paper, 2/— Cloth, 3/— A most excellent book! - Cambridge 
Cons man. 
A stimulating 
and informative 
survey, critical 
and historical. 


May we send 
you a Copy on 
approval? 


THE FENLAND PRESS LTO. 


(Jo. E.) WISBECH— CAMBS. 


BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL IN ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
AUGUST 2-16, 1935 


The Course is intended as an introduction to Biology, and as a refresher Course 
for Teachers of the subject. Laboratory and field work. 
Professor L. E. S. EASTHAM, M. A., M. Sc., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sheffield, assisted by Specialists. 


F. H. Toyne, Secretary, 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


FOYLES ror BOOKS! | 


New and second-hand books on every subject 
Over two million volumes in stock 
Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 


Director : 


Conference Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 787 FEBRUARY 1, 1935 


FOR TODAY 


ipa 


Obtainable 2 
in a ( 


two book 
edition 
38. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


By M. D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins 
Edited by C. McEvoy, M.A., Watford Grammar School 


and 


F. Dale, M. A., Berkhamsted School 


OU know LATIN FOR TODAY by repute. 

Why not become personally acquainted with 
the Course? The publishers will be glad to send 
specimen copies to any classics teacher who would like 
to examine the books with a view to class adoption. 


EAR in mind that the Course is no less thorough 

than its predecessors. By the application of 
new methods, however, it trains the pupil to read 
connected Latin from the outset, interests him in the 
life and history of the Roman people, and emphasizes 
the applications of Latin to English with the consequent 
strengthening of the pupil’s English vocabulary, 
grammar, and orthography. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
+ QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 1 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FOOT-NOTES TO ST PAUL 


By C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT. 75. Gd. net 


The purpose of this book is to help all readers of St Paul’s Epistles, and especially those who are called upon 

to teach from them. Holding, as he does, that no man ever understood Jesus so well as St Paul, the author 

considers it of the first importance that men should understand Paul, all the more because on two or three very 

important points he is seriously misunderstood. Much of the popular estimate of Christianity in our time 
is based on such misunderstanding. 


HYDROSTATICS AND MECHANICS 


By A. E. E. McKENZIE. 188 text-figures. 3s. 6d. 


This book is the first of three volumes covering the sections into which Physics is usually divided—Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics ; Heat, Light, and Sound; Electricity and Magnetism. The aim is to provide a complete 
elementary course of Physics from the beginning up to School Certificate and rst M.B. standard. 


STATICS 


By A. S. RAMSEY. 10s. 6d. net 


Like the author’s book on Dynamics, this book forms an introduction to the subject for the higher divisions 
of schools and for first-year students at the universities. 
An excellent textbook. he Technical Journal. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By A. W. SIDDONS, M.A., and C. T. DALTRY, B.Sc. 


Now ready. Complete, without answers, 75. 6d. Parts II and III, without answers, 55. 6d. ; 

with answers, 6s. (Previously published: Part I, 2s.; with answers, 2s. 3d. Part II, 3s. ; 

with answers, 3s. 6d. Part III, 3s.; with answers, 3s. 6d. Parts I and II, in one volume, 4s. 6d. ; 
with answers, 55.) 


“ I should like to confess to feeling an enthusiasm for a book which seems to me to be the ideal towards 
which the research of the last twenty years has been reaching and to feeling that it is presumptuous of me to 
commend a book which commends itself on every page. - Ihe Mathematical Gazette, on Part I. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


Now ready. Geometry, Part III, 25. 6d.; with answers, 25. 9d. (Previously published: 
Part I, 2s. ; with answers, 25. 3d. Part II, 35.; with answers, 35. 64.) 


“ The book has been compiled in accordance with recent recommendations of the Mathematical Association, 
and should commend itself to many as it becomes more familiar. — The Journal of Education. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By L. LAMPORT-SMITH. 2s. 


The themes in this graduated course for pupils in their second or third year have all been written ad boc in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Report of the Board of Education on the School Certificate, 1932. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-third edition. Revised to June zo, 1934. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net 
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Associations in Conference 


THE CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The Twenty-third Annual Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations was held at University College in the week commencing 
December 31. Liberty and Collectivism was the subject 
of the inaugural address by the President, the Marquess of 
Lothian, C.H. If it was of interest to teachers to see and hear 
a man who has taken such an important part in world politics, it 
cannot be said that there was in the address much educational 
doctrine for the teachers to read, mark and digest. His outlook 
on the world was cheerful, even though his policy of changing 
the round world into a round table may prove a long and tedious 
process. We have to recognize that we are passing through a 
time of readjustment. '‘ The central issue of the contemporary 
world was what was man’s relation to his neighbour to be in 
religion, politics, and economics.“ Facist and Communist 
dictatorships had created tyrannies not of the body only, but, 
more important the real test of tyranny of the human mind; 
but he did not believe these reactions towards barbarism would 
be permanent. The peroration was addressed more directly to 
his audience. By far the most important thing, especially 
to those engaged in education, was to awaken and to cultivate 
in the community the free mind, human progress, and the 
attainment of the immense possibilities which were now within 
human grasp.” 

A joint conference was held on January 2, with Dr. K. Fisher, 
Headmaster of Oundle, in the chair, the subject being Educa- 
tion for Leisure.“ Appropriately, Mr. Gerald Heard, the author 
of These Hurrying Years, opened the discussion. He was 
followed by the Hon. Mrs. Franklin. That improved 
machinery will increase leisure and that our educational 
resources should be used to alleviate the miseries of the 
unemployed are both axiomatic ; and the discussion did not 
therefore arouse great interest. 

Among the most valuable features of these annual conferences 
are the well-organized displays of book publishers, school hand- 
work and equipment, exhibits of affiliated and other associations, 
special performances and services, educational visits. Such aids 
to teaching as the linguaphone and new educational films were 
demonstrated. The representative of the Linguaphone Insti- 
tute distributed an interesting pamphlet entitled Linguaphone 
as a Teaching Aid. There is now on the market a miniature 
talking set which claims to give a film performance equal in 
quality to that obtained in large cinemas, and a 16 mm. film 
library is available. The set operates from any standard power 
mains. 

Mr. W. W. Vaughan is Chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, with Miss M. A. Challen as Secretary. The veteran 
educationist, Miss Henrietta Bush, continues her prolonged 
labours as Treasurer and was present on the platform. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


The North of England Education Conference was enjoyably 
entertained by Morecambe for its Twenty-eighth Meeting, on 
January 2, 3, and 4. It was disappointed in the absence, from 
its opening session, of Lord Derby, its President, and of Mr. H. 
Ramsbotham, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Sir James Travis-Clegg, Chairman of the Lancashire County 
Council, was chosen as Acting-President. 

This Conference is strongly supported by the local education 
authorities of the north, and the presence of so many chairmen 
of education committees and of directors gives it a masculinity 
which is not so evident at other conferences of this kind. Out 
of thirteen speakers named in the programme three only were 
women and two of those were to speak on the subject: The 
Education of the Child to Seven Years ’’; yet some of the most 
effective speeches, in both matter and manner, were made by 
women. 

Except for the subject just named, all the discussions were 
related to the twentieth century problem: “ The Education of 
the Adolescent. Variations of phrases integrating the changing 
social and political environment of our youth and demanding an 
outlook for its education visualizing those changes were the most 
frequent elements of the speeches. The prophets demanded 


schemes in harmony with their respective visions of the develop- 
ment of society political, industrial, and commercial: organiza- 
tion and curricula must be specialized to create an easy entry and a 
competent participation in a special environment. There is no 
unity of plan accepted by all. 

vet the discussions undeniably proved the vitality and virility 
with which the problem is being investigated, and the speeches 
claiming the closest attention were those which reported actual 
experiments and their critical appraisement, however, restricted 
the attempt; for example, when Mr. Holland, of Liverpool 
Institute, described the effect of four extra lessons in physical 
training on a class working as a carefully-chosen form parallel 
to one not having such extra lessons. Vet one fretful porcupine 
of earlier conferences is much more docile: the demand of the 
secondary teachers for all education to be adequately leavened 
with the humanities does not irritate other sections as was its 
wont, indeed, all groups seem anxious to-day to resent the 
implication that any scheme which they advocate should be 
thought to be devoid of such essential elements, and bristle up 
immediately the secondary schools claim this as their special 
prerogative. This former irritant of divided discussion seems to 
be replaced with the question of multi-bias schools: such schools 
found favour at one discussion and were turned down at 
another. 

The presidential address summarized aptly the growth of the 
outstanding educational product of the century“ the system 
of secondary schools financed from public funds and under public 
control. . . the growth of these schools was undoubtedly one 
of the best signs of our educational progress .. . they had 
liberated a fund of latent capacities while encouraging and 
fostering the growth of our universities.“ 

One sectional meeting was allotted to a subject directly bearing 
on the secondary school. Mr. E. Percival Smith, Headmaster of 
Warwick School, gave an address on The Secondary School 
Curriculum.“ The openers of the discussion were Mr. J. H. 
Doughty, of the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, 
and Miss G. I. Cottell, of the National Union of Women 
Teachers. The Chairman, County Councillor J. H. S. Aitken, 
contrasted the present curriculum against the less crowded one 
of the old public schools and emphasized the feverish hurry and 
pressure of the former in comparison with the scholarly leisure 
and fullness of the latter. Unfortunately perhaps, he mentioned 
home-work, and although Mr. Percival Smith and the openers 
did not refer to this, the discussion turned largely on the matter 
and produced the usual unbalanced, hysterical criticism, but no 
suggestions as to what must be done to the curriculum to lessen 
the evil. Mr. Smith made an adequate and eloquent survey of 
the growth and present condition of the curriculum. The 
association of the teacher and examiner on the examining boards 
had resulted in some order out of chaos and yet left considerable 
liberty to the schools—a liberty which could be increased by the 
schools since each school could, if it so desired, submit an adequate 
syllabus of its own; a certain examination technique had been 
secured which minimized largely the possible adverse effect of the 
examination system ; the baleful effect of the demand for results 
was the worst influence on the curriculum and yet there seemed 
no authority to which the schools could go to obtain its elimina- 
tion. He suggested that there were some signs of the realization 
of the problems: there were many suggestions for examination 
reforms; there was a closer relationship between the official 
time-table and out-of-school activities ; greater importance was 
attached to physical culture; there was increasing use of the 
film, wireless, and the epidiascope, and growing opportunities 
for the independence and individual freedom of pupils. 
Mr. Doughty discussed the effect on the curriculum of the associa- 
tion of Matriculation with the School Certificate and the necessity 
of watching carefully the resultant effect of any proposed 
changes to separate them ; it was above all necessary to recover 
for the School Certificate its value as a badge of honour and to 
take from it its present reputation which was something akin 
to that of a failure. In reference to Matriculation it was doubtless 
true to say that it furnished a certain valuable test of ability but 
it was radically absurd to say that a boy could not be considered 
a good candidate as a clerk in a soap-works because he had not 
qualified to enter a university. 

Miss Cottell desired that the curriculum should be reviewed so 
that it should demand less accumulation of information for mere 
reproduction and more opportunity for judgment. The specialist 
teacher and the specialist inspector tended to increase the 
pressure of the curriculum on the pupils even if it were a good 
curriculum. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
HEADMASTERS 


The Annual General Meeting was held at the City Guildhall on 
January 2 and 3, Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas (Hackney Downs) 
being in the chair. The President, in his address, dealt with 
three topics. He stressed the importance of each school having 
its own governing body, he defended the School Certificate 
against the attacks that have recently been made upon it, and 
he warned his audience of the dangers of political interference 
with the liberty of schools by such means as imposing textbooks 
or making appointments in the interest of any political party. 

Outside speakers this year were Prof. W. G. Newton, who gave 
an interesting and humorous talk on school buildings, and 
Prof. J. H. Priestley, and Dr. Crofts (Chairman and Secretary 
of the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board), who 
came to explain their proposals for a change in the Higher School 
Certificate. The Association, particularly those from Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, showed a complete division of opinion on the 
proposals and a very long discussion was prevented only by the 
heavy agenda and lack of time. 

Dr. Perry Thomas (Leeds) introduced a discussion on the 
question of providing opportunities in secondary schools for 
technical training, and generally his views found acceptance, viz. 
that the secondary school should become a multi-bias school. 

A resolution of greeting to our colleagues in the U.S.A. was 
proposed by Mr. Nichols (Hele’s School, Exeter), who also gave 
a very interesting talk on his impressions of American schools. 
He found science bad, music and art good, and the American 
schoolboy well read, while he was particularly struck with the 
public spirit and generosity of school governors. Two excellent 
papers were read, one by Mr. Barron (Brighton) on Music in the 
School and the other by Mr. Flecker (Christ’s Hospital), on 
Arts and Crafts in the School. 

A paper was also read by Mr. Happold (Salisbury), describing 
experiments in curriculum reconstruction. This paper unfor- 
tunately came at the end of the meeting but it presented a very 
thoughtful scheme and aroused great interest amongst the few 
members left. 

The resolutions, passed with little or no discussion, were as 
follows : 

That unwise economy and excess of administrative control are 
a menace to the natural and effective development of secondary 
education.—Mr. F. R. Hurlstone-Jones (Holloway). 

That much promising ability is lost to the universities by the 
existing rigidity of the limits within which financial assistance 
is obtainable.— Rev. B. Heald (Midhurst). 

That this Association desires to emphasize the importance in 
the work of secondary schools, of activities carried on outside the 
classroom and regrets the apparent lack of official appreciation 
of the time and labour which such activities demand.—Mr. F. B. 
Malim (Wellington). 

That this Association is impressed with the importance of the 
cinema as an aid to education, and would welcome the full and 
sympathetic co-operation of the Government, education authori- 
ties, and the film industry in obtaining the removal of obstacles 
which restrict its full development in this capacity.—Mr. A. S. 
Mason (Hampton). 

That in any scheme of admission to secondary schools the 
headmaster should participate in the examination for the selec- 
tion of special place holders and the ultimate decision as to the 
admission of pupils to any particular school should rest with the 
headmaster of that school.—Mr. R. L. Ager (Ald. Newton's 
School, Leicester). 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting was h eld at University 
College, London, on January 3 and 4. The President, Miss H. D. 
Pearson, of the Newland High School for Girls, was re-elected 
for a further year of office. In her presidential address 
Miss Pearson surveyed the position of the Association and found 
good ground for hopefulness in regard to the steady increase shown 
in all that made for international co-operation and good under- 
standing. She commended to the attention of members the work 
of the recently-formed Association for Education in Citizenship. 
It was undoubtedly true that the existing mass of civic ignorance 
and indifference left citizens at the mercy of sensational head- 
lines, current catchwords, stunt panics, and the appeal of vested 
interests. Some part of the last years of adolescence, said 
Miss Pearson, should be assigned to conscious and definite pre- 
paration for the status of citizen. 

The concern which has been felt in regard to recent tenure 
cases found expression in two resolutions, one expressing the need 


for such an extension of the right of appeal in cases of dismissal 
as would place the final hearing before an impartial body, and 
the other affirming that re-organization changes of staff should not 
involve teachers of long service except where transfer to an 
equivalent post could be arranged. 

Other resolutions on professional matters dealt with the need 
for a speedy complete restoration of the cut in salaries, for 
continued negotiation with a view to removing the penalties 
caused by the effect of the cut on the pensions of retiring teachers 
and for making registration a condition of appointment to the 
headship of a grant-aided secondary school. 

The Chairman of the Education Committee proposed a reso- 
lution which evidently commended itself to the members present, 
urging the desirability of experiments, however revolutionary, in 
the method of selecting entrants to secondary schools and 
expressing the view that different methods would be found to be 
applicable to different areas. 

As is usual, a certain number of resolutions dealt with the 
First and Second School Examinations. The practice of entering 
forms for the former after a school course of four years following 
entry on the course at the age of 11 plus was condemned as 
educationally unsound. Considerable interest was shown in a 
proposal to correct the excessive emphasis now laid upon mere 
memory work as opposed to the intelligent use of facts by the 
provision of some data to candidates in certain subjects. 

Two resolutions dealt with the Higher School Certificate 
Examination. The first claimed that for many students too 
high a degree of specialization was at present required by the 
main subjects syllabuses and that candidates should be allowed, 
as an alternative to the existing requirements, to offer four 
subjects of equivalent standard on suitably reduced and revised 
syllabuses. The second stated that, as the responsibility for 
determining the best course for each pupil rests upon the schools 
and not upon any examining body, there should be complete 
freedom of choice of subjects offered for the examination. 

A further resolution advocated the desirability of closer co- 
operation between teachers, parents, and the school medical 
service. The past twenty-five years had given school doctors 
the opportunity of accumulating a vast amount of knowledge of 
children’s diseases and of the problems of adolescence. It was, 
however, questionable whether either teachers or parents were 
making full use of this information. In the discussion on this 
resolution it appeared that in some schools the school doctor 
attended meetings of the Parents’ Association and gave much 
greatly valued advice. 


— — 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
ASSISTANT MASTERS 


The resolutions on education adopted by the Council of the 
I.A.A.M. at Harrogate were largely concerned with Higher 
School Certificate policy. The opinion was expressed that the 
regulations for this Certificate should be revised in such a way 
as to reduce the amount of specialization, and to secure this end, 
the regulations should be modified so as to require (a) that 
candidates should offer four subjects; (b) that for the normal 
Higher School Certificate all subjects should be offered at one 
and the same standard ; (c) that this standard should be between 
the standard of the present principal subjects and that of the 
subsidiary subjects, and should be such as would normally 
demand three and a half to four hours’ work in school per week 
for a period of two years after a good School Certificate has been 
gained ; (d) that these subjects should not all be of one type or 
group; (e) that the subjects which may be offered should be 
divided into two groups: (i) English, history, foreign languages 
(ancient and modern), geography, economics, music, art, religious 
knowledge; (ii) Sciences, mathematics, geography, and econo- 
mics. A candidate should choose at least one subject from each 
of the two groups. Geography is included in both groups, it 
being understood that the humanistic aspect of this subject 
would be stressed in the first group, and its scientific aspect in 
the second. For the purpose of awarding scholarships an addi- 
tional paper of three hours’ duration should be set, usually on 
the ordinary syllabus, the questions to be of a more searching 
character. Other resolutions urged the Board of Education to 
deter schools from allowing pupils to sit for the School Certificate 
before they attain the age of 15, and suggested that science 
candidates at the School Certificate should have the option of 
taking a paper in elementary science before taking one or more 
additional papers in physics or chemistry or biology. 

An interesting discussion took place on religious education, 
and it was agreed that the religious instruction given in those 
secondary schools which are provided and maintained by local 
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education authorities should not be of a doctrinal nature: also 
that religious knowledge should remain as an additional subject 
in diploma and certificate courses. Many speakers urged the 
importance of securing that no religious tests were imposed on 
teachers. 

Another resolution instructed the Executive to set up an 
ad hoc Committee to consider how the teaching profession may 
best assist in promoting peace; the ad hoc Committee to invite 
opinions and suggestions from all members of the Association. 
Council also registered its strong opposition to the pursuance of 
any policy leading to the suppression of independent organiza- 
tions of teachers, the victimization of teachers and the policy of 
economies and restrictions in education. 

The Association is expecting the Government to abolish the 
remaining part of the cut in the next Budget, and a resolution 
was passed calling upon the Government to provide full and 
immediate restoration and to introduce a system of grants in aid 
of education at least equivalent in amount to that existing prior 
to October, 1931. The Executive was also instructed to continue 
negotiations on the Government's conditional offer for the pay- 
ment of full superannuation to teachers whose pensions are 
affected by the cut.“ A timely protest was made against the 
growing practice of compelling teachers to retire at the age of 60, 
and the Executive was instructed to warn members seeking posts 
in schools where conditions in this respect are not satisfactory. 

A protest was made against the practice of appointing as 
headmasters men who have had little or no experience in 
secondary schools, and against the practice of enforcing an age 
limit. It was also urged that all headmasters should be members 
of the Royal Society of Teachers. 

The evil of large classes was again the subject of a strongly- 
worded resolution stating that since 1930 there has been an 
increase of 36 per cent in the number of classes containing over 
thirty pupils and of 145 per cent in the number of classes con- 
taining over thirty-five pupils. Council instructed the Executive 
(1) to urge the Board of Education to give its most serious 
attention to this matter; (2) to work towards reducing the maxi- 
mum number of pupils to twenty-five in any one class, and (3) if 
necessary, to take steps to secure that the matter is raised on the 
floor of the House of Commons. 

Last year a resolution was carried to the effect that teachers 
ought to be the servants of the local education authority. This 
has now been modified to the extent that Council considers that 
no steps should be taken to this end until an inquiry has been 
made into the relative advantages of making teachers members 
of the Civil Service or servants of the local education authority. 
It was also agreed to explore the possibilities of co-operation with 
civil servants and local administrative officers. 

Much feeling has been aroused by the rule enforced by some 
local authorities that teachers must reside within a certain 
prescribed area, and a resolution of protest was carried. 

Satisfaction was expressed at the completion of the Associa- 
tion’s Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography, and all con- 
cerned in its preparation were heartily thanked. 


— — 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The Forty-fourth Annual Conference was held at the Hotel 
Great Central, Marylebone, on Thursday, December 20, Mr. J. E. 
Maitland (Banstead) being in the chair. There was a very good 
attendance of members, nearly 250 being present. After the 
Treasurer, Mr. E. G. H. North, had made his annual statement, 
which showed that the Association is in a sound financial position, 
the Chairman addressed the Conference, giving a review of the 
work of the Council during the past year. Mr. T. F. Coade, 
Headmaster of Bryanston School, then spoke on The Modern 
Approach to Education,” and his address was both helpful and 
inspiring. 

At the afternoon session Colonel Thwaites, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
M.C., Hon. Secretary of the English-Speaking Union, spoke on 
the suggestion to found a travelling scholarship for preparatory 
schoolmasters under the auspices of the English Speaking Union, 
a suggestion which found unanimous support amongst those 
present. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening, when about 120 
were present. The speakers were Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
Mr. Vellacot (Headmaster of Harrow), Mr. Spencer Leeson 
(Headmaster Elect of Winchester), Sir Evelyn Wrench, Mr. R. G. 
Thornton, Sir Henry Chitty, Bart., and the Chairman, and among 
the other guests were several headmasters of public schools and 
Sir Trustram Eve. 


THE SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting was held at Oxford from 
January 1 to 4. Accommodation was provided for about 350 
members at Magdalen, University, Exeter, Trinity, and 
St. John’s Colleges, whilst various lectures and discussions took 
place at Rhodes House by kind permission of the Warden. The 
customary exhibitions of books and apparatus were held in the 
University laboratories, many of which, through the courtesy 
of the respective professors, were open for inspection and for 
demonstrations. 

The meeting opened with the presidential address, given by 
Mr. N. V. Sidgwick, F.R.S., the subject being Real Molecules.“ 
Other lectures were as follows: Some Aspects of Modern 
Physical Chemistry,” by Mr. C. N. Hinshelwood; Plant 
Respiration,” by Dr. W. O. James: The Physics of 
Astronomical Vacua, by Prof. H. H. Plaskett ; ‘‘ Ionization by 
Collision.“ by Prof. J. S. E. Townsend; Tissue Respiration, 
by Mr. R. B. Fisher; The New Aspect of the Elementary 
Theory of Organic Chemistry,.“ by Prof. R. Robinson; ‘ X-ray 
Photography of the Circulation of the Blood,“ by Dr. K. J. 
Franklin; Small Scale Organic Chemistry.“ by Mr. B. K. 
Blount. 

An additional fea ture was a display of sound films of a scientific 
nature by the Western Electric and Gaumont British Companies ; 
the films demonstrated the possibility of the use of the screen 
for the clarification of difficult ideas and were the subject of 
considerable discussion. Afternoons were devoted to visiting 
places of interest, including the Morris Motor Works, Witney 
Blanket Works, Osberton Works, the University Press, the 
Ashmolean Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the Lewis Evans 
Collection of Scientific Instruments ; tours of colleges were also 
arranged. 

A session was devoted to a discussion of the problems of the 
University Scholarship Examinations. The President opened the 
discussion by explaining some of the difficulties from the 
examiners’ point of view, pointing out that a scholarship exami- 
nation is intended to estimate the future capacity of a candidate 
and urging that teachers should not allow themselves to become 
obsessed by the idea of a syllabus because, for such an examina- 
tion, no syllabus either could or should be issued. 

Science masters, on their side, pointed to the definite rise of 
standard and felt that this demanded earlier specialization, with 
a consequent neglect of cultural subjects and the formation of an 
unbalanced view of science. 


— araen 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting was held in Birmingham 
from January 2-5. Thanks to the co-operation of the City, the 
University, and the local branch of the Association in arranging 
social events and historical excursions for members attending, 
the meeting was a great success. 

On January 2 the annual address was given by Prof. F. M. 
Stenton on The Changing Feudalism of the Middle Ages.“ 
Machiavelli in Modern Dress was the intriguing title of an 
address given by Prof. W. K. Hancock, and Prof. Conrad Gill 
gave a lecture on The History of Birmingham,“ illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

At the business meeting on January 3, Prof. W. J. Harte was 
re-elected President for another year, and Dr. J. F. Nichols was 
elected Hon. Secretary to succeed Mr. J. A. White, to whom a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded for the immense amount he 
had done for the Association, first as Hon. Treasurer and then 
as Hon. Secretary. 

The closing session was a discussion on The Value of 
Teaching Medieval History,’’ presided over by Mr. C. H. K. 
Marten, Vice-Provost of Eton College. Prof. E. F. Jacob said 
that the aim of history teachers was to train their pupils to think 
historically, to use, in tracing cause and effect, a critical and 
selective judgment, to discard the improbable and far-fetched 
and even at times the picturesque, and, with a mixture of hard- 
headedness and imagination to present the essentials of a process. 
As a training ground for this critical method there was nothing 
like the medieval period. The study of medieval history was 
also an introduction to a community of culture, to a time when 
there was a common idiom of life and thought which had to some 
extent perished amid the competition of modern states. It also 
gave insight into the workings of institutions and the beginnings 
of self-government in which monarchical and democratic ele- 
ments merged ; the history of institutions in the Middle Ages 
could be linked up with local history, and it was often through 
the study of institutions in concrete form—castles, churches, 
abbeys, and so on—that the aesthetic sense was awakened in the 
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minds of the young. It was in the medieval period that the fusion 
55 social, artistic, and intellectual activities could most clearly 
seen. 

Miss C. B. Firth (Furzedown Training College) pointed out 
that even taking the modernist view they would better achieve 
their aim if they taught medieval as well as modern history. 
The aim of history teaching was to help the pupil to understand 
himself and the world in which he lived: the present could not 
be explained without the medieval period. Medieval history was 
also necessary for the sake of continuity - hether as the beginning 
of recorded history for England, or as the connexion between 
ancient and modern history. It was excellent from the point 
of view of teaching material: there was colour and movement 
about the Middle Ages: ideas - political and economic appeared 
then in relatively simple forms; and the difference between 
medieval and modern ways of life was apparent even to young 
children. 

Mr. W. E. Brown (Yardley Grammar School, Birmingham) 
spoke of the cramped and pinched environment of an industrial 
city. Children were living in an artificial environment, cut off 
from pre-industrial Europe; no doubt to them modern studies 
were of paramount importance; they must be prepared for modern 
life, and unless they saw actuality in what was being taught 
them, the teacher might as well save his breath. But there was 
a danger that subjects outside this scope would be neglected. 
Children were complacent about modern civilization: teachers 
must make them realize that that was not a true sense of value, 
must tackle the doctrine of progress. For this purpose medieval 
studies had enormous value: they exaggerated a different way 
of living, and gave a standard of values for criticizing modern 
life. The practical difficulty was that when children were old 
enough for critical work, they had to pass on to modern history ; 
the only solution seemed to be continually to refer back when 
dealing with modern subjects, and to keep up archaeological 
interests and cultivate a critical approach to the society in which 
the children lived. Mr. E. H. Dance (Wolverhampton Grammar 
School) confessed that the bulk of what was taught in history 
lessons was soon forgotten by the pupils, but he firmly believed 
in the value of the study of history as a mental training, particu- 
larly for the opportunities it afforded for the exercise of those 
intuitive processes which, rather than the more severely rational, 
really constituted the most important mental activities of adult 
life. Prof. F. M. Stenton (Reading University) said one studied 
and taught history to add to the value, interest, and depth of 
life; there was no greater service than to point out to pupils 
that there was an interesting range of ideas which could be 
explored in later years: the fatal thing seemed to be to kill 
interest in history. The value of medieval history was great 
from a practical point of view, but the syllabus did not matter a 
great deal to a good teacher, who could work any syllabus and 
make it live to his pupils. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Conference was held from January 1 to 5, the 
greater number of the meetings being held at the School of 
Economics. Survey of many kinds received attention at different 
sessions. The President, Lord Meston, gave a most fascinating 
description of The geography of an Indian village, supplying 
information which it is at once most desirable to know and most 
difficult to obtain. Brigadier Winterbotham, the Director of 
the Ordnance Survey, told the story of the history and develop- 
ment of the institution of which he is the head, while Dr. Stamp 
compared the Land Utilization Survey of the United States, 
forced on that country by economic pressure, with that of this 
country, bringing out most clearly the differences between a 
country in which land has not quite settled down to its natural 
use and one which has acquired some stability after a thousand 
years of experiment. 

Dr. Allan Mawer, the Provost of University College, spoke on 
“The Topographical and Toponymical aspect of Placenames’ 
Study, a subject, at once fascinating and difficult, with which his 
name is firmly associated. Mr. A. E. Moodie described the survey 
of the Stubaital in the Austrian Tyrol by the Le Play Society 
Student Group; the Stubaital is the latest area to be visited by 
this enthusiastic body of young geographers. A public meeting 
organized by the Primary Schools Group of the Association 
occupied itself with a discussion of the work that might be done 
on a school journey. Finally two parties under the guidance of 
Mrs. Ormsby and Mrs. Beaver visited the valley of the Holborn 
and Battersea respectively to study those districts of London. 
Besides those sessions which had to do with survey in some sense 
a most interesting, informative, illuminating, and very topical 
lecture on Water Supply was given by Dr. Bernard Smith, of 
the Geological Survey, and there was a demonstration of four 


geographical films produced by Gaumont-British Instructional, 
at Film House, Wardour Street, when opinions were expressed 
and voting taken on the suitability of those films for use in the 
classroom. In some ways this latter was perhaps the most 
important meeting of the Conference as the opinions expressed 
should be of use to producers in making such films. No body of 
subject experts has collectively expressed its views so explicitly 
and authoritatively on modern classroom films ; it is now certain 
that the great majority of geography teachers wish silent films with 
a descriptive booklet for their own use to accompany such films. 
There were the usual sectional meetings of which the most largely 
attended was that of the secondary teachers who considered 
The Equipment of a Geography Room but the discussion was 
mainly concerned with the necessity for having a geography room 
and the difficulties that arise when one of adequate size is not 
provided. A feature of all the meetings was the presence of an 
extraordinary number of young geographers. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting was held at the Institute of Education on 
January 7 and 8. Prof. E. H. Neville, delivering the presidentia: 
address, declared that mathematical teaching in the schools 
had not kept pace with the advances made in mathematical 
methods elsewhere. Changes in emphasis in creative mathe- 
matics, which now had a direct influence on teaching at the 
university, ought to have a far more rapid influence on teaching 
at the school. The clock was a quarter of a century slow. 

The work of a junior mathematical association was described 
by Mr. G. L. Parsons, of Merchant Taylors’ School. A com- 
mittee of a boy and a master from eight public schools im and 
near London had arranged five meetings every year since 1930. 
Meetings were held in school time. Papers were prepared by 
boys on topics rather outside the usual post-certificate course. 
Thus the variety and the unity of mathematics had been revealed. 
The research spirit had been fostered by an annual essay prize. 
In 1932 the subjects set were non-Euclidean geometry and 
planetary motion. Recreational interest was provided by 
problem drives. The work of the association had stimulated 
the mathematical studies of all concerned, and had produced 
more and better scholars. 

Mr. W. Hope-Jones compared two methods for solving a 
triangle using logarithm tables, and demonstrated the greater 
accuracy of the method using the tangent of the half-angle. 
Other speakers suggested useful devices for arranging the com- 
putation to produce automatic checks. 

A vigorous discussion on ‘‘ The First Introduction to a Limit 
was opened by Mr. Broadbent. He directed attention to the refer- 
ence to the matter in the Association's ‘‘ Report on the Teaching of 
Algebra, and suggested that the approach through the geometric 
progression there mentioned was less satisfactory than an 
approach through sequences. Other speakers suggested that this 
new approach might prove valuable if it could be brought within 
the compass of the average mathematical pupil. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY 


In his presidential address to the Froebel Society, Dr. Hamilton 
Pearson, Senior Physician, Children’s Department of The Insti- 
tute of Medical Psychology, dealt with ‘‘ The Relation of 
Education to the Development of Mind in Infancy and Earle 
Childhood.” At the outset, Dr. Pearson made it clear that he 
was offering no rigid system of education, but rather a few basic 
ideas which he had proved of value in his own work with children. 

The main theme of Dr. Pearson's address was that at each 
stage of growth and development through which a child passed. 
he made certain demands upon his environment and on the 
education that was offered him. 

The first stage, from infancy to about 5 years of age, demanded 
plenty of scope and freedom in order to gain control of bodily 
movement. Beginning with the larger groups of muscles, the 
increasing control led to finer and finer adjustment, and more 
and more precision of movement. 

The next stage, from the age of 5 to that of 7 or 8 years, 
Dr. Hamilton Pearson described as the Emotional ’’ period, 
and to it he attached the very greatest importance. Because of the 
intensity of feeling involved in the interests and pursuits of this 
period, many lasting decisions were made, and whole masses oi 
character were formed for life. Another important feature of 
this stage of development was the power of imagination and 
phantasy-making. This gift of imagination should be cultivated 
at all costs, for it would provide the bridge between the factual 
thinking of the earlier stage, and the abstract thinking called for 
at adolescence and after. 
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One other point of vital importance emerged in consideration 
of this phase of development. At this time, Dr. Hamilton 
Pearson held, the school curriculum should be very wide, giving 
an almost unlimited choice of occupation and interest, that 
ample stimulus be given and variety of choice offered. Later, at 
the adolescent stage, the school course should be narrowed to 
concentrate on the interests which had already taken root. The 
reverse of this is the policy of most educational bodies at present. 

Dr. Hamilton Pearson emphasized the need for full develop- 
ment of each stage of growth, mental and physical, and reminded 
his hearers of the need of educating for leisure. 


THE CHILD-STUDY SOCIETY, LONDON 


At a meeting of the Child-Study Society, on January 1, 1935, 
Dr. F. H. Spencer, late Chief Inspector of Education to the 
L. C. C., dealt with The Future of Popular Education in Eng- 
land.” Dr. Kimmins, President of the Society, presided. 
Dr. Spencer’s address aroused considerable interest, for he 
endeavoured to envisage educational needs during the next ten 
years, and offered a plan which deserves consideration. The 
programme that he put forward would aim at improving material 
conditions, and would require a large rebuilding and recon- 
ditioning scheme costing in all about £75,000,000. He criticized 
the conditions existing at present in schools, and pleaded for 
decent sanitary arrangements, proper accommodation for prac- 
tical work, good ventilation, and lighting arrangements. 

Dr. Spencer would concentrate on the reform of the ele- 
mentary schools, where the bulk of the children are educated. 
He has little use for nursery schools, arguing that the proper 
place for children between 2 and 5 years of age is the home. 
Dealing with the infants’ schools, he paid a warm tribute to the 
work and methods which he regarded as satisfactory, though he 
would like to see a reduction in the numbers of children under 
one teacher. 

Dr. Spencer urged that the additional year’s schooling which 
would be given if the school-leaving age were raised, should be 
followed by at least a year of continued education. The wisdom 
of supervision after plunging into industry was emphasized, 
for by this means young people would be safeguarded. 


THE COUNCIL OF PRINCIPALS OF TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


The usual meetings were held during the Educational Con- 
ference week in January. Among the topics of special interest 
referred to, were the training college course and its relation to the 
work of the elementary schools, the probationary year and con- 
ditions of service for young teachers and questions relating to 
teaching practice during the period of training. It is now some 
five years since the training colleges were brought into association 


with the universities. Groups of colleges are attached to the 
university in their respective regional areas and the curriculum 
and courses of study are planned by representatives of the 
university and the training colleges, who are also responsible for 
the final examinations for the Teacher's Certificate, which is 
endorsed by the Board of Education. 

The practical development of this connexion with the university 
is being watched with keen interest by those actively concerned 
in it and they look forward with confidence to its future evolution. 
The problems that arise are not easy, but they should not be 
insoluble. The adjustment of the academic and the professional 
aspects of the course, both of which must have due consideration 
in the preparation of the future teacher for his work and the 
preservation of the essential underlying unity of the coursedemand 
much thought and doubtless many experiments will have to be 
tried before it can be claimed that a final solution has been 
reached. 

The co-operation of the various universities has been greatly 
valued by the training colleges, and is an encouragement to them 
in their efforts. To bring the training colleges into the main 
stream of national education and to make the association with 
the universities a vital element in their work is a task which must 
of necessity take time to accomplish. 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


In the Great Hall of University College there was a large 
gathering of friends and members of the P.N.E.U., when 
Mr. Machell Cox, Headmaster of Berkhamsted, gave an 
extremely interesting s h on the Parents’ Attitude toward 
Children’s Reading. e chair was taken by Miss Essex 
Cholmondeley, the recently-appointed Principal of the House 
of Education, Ambleside. 

She began by the early recollection that grown-ups always 
said to a child if rampaging, ‘‘ Cannot you get a book and read 
quietly,” or if reading. Cannot you find something useful to 
do? 

Mr. Machell Cox was optimistic and said that the public read 
as never before, which was proved by the vastly increased sales 
of classics in the bookshops. He believed in freedom of 
choice and felt that literature should not in an ideal world 
be an examinational subject. As a proof of the provocative 
interest of his speech an hour's most animated discussion fol- 
lowed. Every side of the subject found a questioner or an 
exponent—the pros and cons of reading in bed, reading detective 
stories, reading adult fiction in youth, reading newspapers, 
reading aloud in the family circle were all voiced. One debated 
point was the advisability of getting good books for holiday 
reading, and some Parents’ Union school teachers spoke of their 
success in getting books of real value borrowed from the school 
and read at home. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Mar. 26 to April 30 


Bedford College, London 
April 1 to April 27 


Birkbeck College, London Production of Tan- 


tivy Towers,“ Mar. 


7—9. 
Natural History Ex- 
hibition, Mar. 15. 

University of Birming- | Mar. 30 to April 30 i 

ham 
University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
University College, Cork 
University College, Dub- 

lin 


Mar. 29 to April 24 
Mar. 26 to April 15 
April 5 to April 30 
Mar. 15 to April 9 


University of Durham: 


Armstrong College, Mar. 23 to April 23 | Riddell Memorial Lec- 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne tures, Feb. 6, 7, 8. 
College of Medicine, New- | Mar. 30 to April 24 
castle-upon-Tyne 
Durham Colleges .. | Mar. 16 to April 25 
University of Edinburg Mar. 15 to April 15 
University College, Exeter Mar. 26 to April 24 
Girton College, Cambridge Mar. 15 to April 23 
University of Glasgow . Mar. 15 to April 16 | Graduation Ceremony 
April 20. 
Goldsmiths’ College, | April 18 to April 30 Old Students’ Asso- 
London $ te ciation Education 


Conference, Mar. 2. 
College Sports, Mar. 
27. 


EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Mar. 28 to April 24 


University College, Hull 
Mar. 23 to April 23 


Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

University of Leeds 

University College, Lei- 
cester 

University of Liverpool 

University of London .. 

University College, Lon- 
don 


Mar. 26 to May 1 


Mar 21 to April 24 

Mar. 16 to April 11 Union Dance, Mar. 5. 

Mar. 23 to April 24 
Mar. 27 to April 29 

Mar. 28 to April 29 | Foundation Week 
Celebrations, begin- 
ning Mar. 20. 


National University of | Mar. 30 to April 23 


Ireland 

Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, 
Bristol : 


Mar. 29 to April 24 


Faculty of Engineering 
April 13 to April 28 


Pharmacy Department 
and Commercial De- 


partment 
Municipal College of | Mar. 28 to April 25 
Technology, Man- 
chester 
University College, Nott- | April 2 to April 29 
ingham 
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School of Oriental Studies, 
London 
University of Oxford 
Queen ary College, 
London 


Queen's University, Bel - 
fast 


University of Reading .. 

University of Sheffield. 

School of Slavonic 
Studies, London . 

pave College, South- 
ampton 

University of St. Andrews 

Trinity College, Dublin 


Victoria University of 
Manchester 
University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 
Bangor 
Cardiff 
Swansea 
National School 
Medicine 
Westfield College 


Aldenham School 
Alleyn’s School .. 


of 


Ampleforth College 
Ardingley College 


Atherley School for Girls 


Badminton School 
Beaumont College ee 
Bedford High School for 
Girls 
Bedford School .. 955 
Bedgebury Park ; 
Belvedere School 
Berkhamsted School .. 
Beverley High School for 
Girls 


Bilston Girls’ High School 

Birkenhead School 5 

Bolton School .. 

Bootham School 

Bournemouth High School 
for Girls 


Bournemouth School for 
Girls 
Brentwood School 


Bridlington School 


Brighton College 
Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School 


Burlington School 


Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 


Canford School, Wim- 
borne 

Casterton School 

Caterham School 


Charles Edward Brooke 

School, Peckham s% 
Cheltenham College 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 


lege 
Chigwell School 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
April 
April 


April 
April 


April 


April 
April 
April 


April 
April 
April 
April 
May 


April 
April 
April 
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EASTER VACATION 


27 to April 29 


17 to April 27 
30 to April 29 


23 to April 24 


. 22 to April 25 
. 24 to April 24 
. 26 to April 30 
23 to April 29 


. 15 to April 9 
. 23 to April 19 


. 28 to April 25 


29 to April 24 
25 to April 24 

to April 24 
29 to April 24 
29 to April 24 


22 to April 29 
6 to May 7 
6 to May 3 


g to May 4 
2 to April 30 


ro to May 9 


11 to May 9 
9 to May 2 
5 to May 7 


4 to May 8 
4 to May 7 
3 to May 2 
6 to May 7 
2 to July 31 


16 to May 8 
3 to May 2 

4 to April 30 
4 to May 2 
29 to April 30 


April 11 to May 6 


April 


9 to May 2 


April 2 to May 2 


April 4 to May 7 
April 3 to May 2 
April 4 to May 7 


April 4 to April 30 
April 9 to April 30 


April 2 to May 3 


Mar. 29 to April 26 


April 3 to April 30 


April 3 to May 1 


April 2 to May 3 
April 5 to May 2 


April 2 to May 3 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Union Dance, Feb. 22. 
Union Dinner, Mar. 
15. 


Conferring of Degrees, 
March 13. 


Athletic Sports Finale 
March 30. 

Athletics v. Old Boys, 
April 6. 


r Meeting with 


„ Col- 
ibe ar. 20. 


Ardingley College 
Sports, Mar. 30. 


Opening of School 
uildings at Talbot 


Heath, May 1. 
Gymnastic Display, 
ar. 2 
School Athletic 


Sports, April 4 and 


7. 
Gymnastic Displays, 
Mar. 30 and April 1 


Sports Day, April 1. 
Athletics v. S. E. S., 
April 3. 
Hockey v. Campbell 
College, Belfast, 
April 5. 


Opening of new build- 
ings y Lord Ruther- 
ford, Feb. 5. 


Triangular Sports 
Contest with Arding- 
ley School and 
Hurstpierpoint Col- 
lege, Mar. 20. 


Half-Term Holiday, 
Feb. 23-25. 


Old Boys’ Day, Mar. 


5. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30. 


OF EDUCATION 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 

City of London School .. 

Clapham High School for 
Girls 


Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Bristol 


Clifton College .. 

County School for Girls, 
Gravesend 

Courtauld Institute of 


Cranbrook School 


Cranleigh School 

Dauntsey’s School is 

Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 


Denstone College 


Derby Girls’ High ee 
Douai School .. 
Dover College 


Dover County School for 
Girls 

Downside School 

Dulwich College.. 


Durham School. 


Eastbourne College ; 
Elizabeth College, Guern- 


sey 
Ellesmere College si 
Eton College su 
Felsted School .. 
Fettes College .. 
Framlingham College 


Francis Holland (C. of E.) 
School, Clarence Gate 

Francis Holland (C. of E.) 
School, Eaton Terrace 

George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh 

Godolphin and Latymer 
School 

Godolphin School 

Godstowe Preparatory 
School 


Greenhead High School 


Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School .. 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 


Hatcham School 
Haileybury College 
Harrow School .. 


i ae School for 
irls 
Hereford Cathedral School 


Howell’s School, Denbigh 
Hulme Grammar School, 
Oldham 


Imperial Service College, 
Windsor 

Ipswich High School for 
Girls 


Ipswich School 
eighley Girls’ Grammar 
hool 
Kelly College 


Kendal Girls’ High School 
Kensington Girls’ High 
School 


EASTER VACATION 
April 2 to 


April 4 to April 25 
April 4 to May 1 


April 3 to May 1 
April 5 to May 3 
April 3 to May 2 
Mar. 31 to April 29 
April 2 to May 2 


April 5 to May 8 
ar. 28 to April 30 
April 2 to May 3 
April 2 to May 3 
April 3 to April 30 
April 11 to May 9 
April 2 to May 3 
April 3 to May 1 


April rr to May 7 
April ro to April 30 


April 2 to May 3 


April 2 to May 3 
April 2 to April 30 
April 2 to May 1 
April 4 to May 1 
April 2 to May 2 


April 5 to May 3 
April 9 to May 8 


April 10 to 

April 10 to May 8 
April 5 to April 23 
April 5 to April 30 


April 3 to May 3 
Mar. 4 to May 2 


April 17 to May 7 


April 3 to April 29 
April 3 to May 1 


April 2 to May 3 
April 8 to May 7 


April 9 to May 8 
April 3 to May 7 


April 3 to May 1 
April 12 to April 29 


April 3 to May 3 
April 4 to May 2 


April 5 to May 2 
April 12 to April 30 


April 2 to May 4 


April 11 to May 7 
April 3 to May 2 


FEB. 1935 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Entrance Scholar- 
ship Examination, 
Mar. 12 and 13. 


Confirmation, Mar. ro. 

End-of-Term Sing- 
Song, April 1. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30. 


Hockey Match v. 
Marlborough Col - 
lege, Mar. 23. 

School Athletic Sports 
April 1. 


Inter- School Sports at 
Dover, Mar. 27. 


Entrance Examina- 
tion, Mar. 19. 
5 Sports, April 


888815 Mar. 30 and 
April 1. 


Athletics, Mar. 20 and 
21. 


Scholarship Examina- 
tion, Mar. 28 and 29. 

Inter-School Athletic 
Sports, Mar. 30. 


Foundation Dav, 
Mar. 1. 


O. G. Lacrosse Match, 
Mar. 16. 

House Gymnastic 
e Mar. 
28. 

Production of The 
Blue Bird, Feb. 22, 
25, 26, 27, 28. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30. 


Founder's Day, Mar. 


16. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
23. 


open Day, Mar. 14. 
ouse Boxing Cham- 


pionships and Pre- 


sentation of Swim- 
ming Sports, Feb. 26. 


School Sports, Mar. 


30. 
Prize-giving, Mar. 1. 


— — ——— —— n 
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King Edwards’ School, 
Birmingham 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King William’s College, 
Isle of Man 

King’s College School, 

imbledon 

King’s School, 

bury 


Canter- 


King's School Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely 


King's School, Worcester 
Kingswood School A 


Lady Margaret School .. 


Lawnswood High School 

Leamington Girls’ High 
School 

Leatherhead School .. 

Leeds Girls’ High School 

Leeds Grammar School 


Leighton Park School, 


Reading 

Leys School oh 
Liverpool College 

Liv l College for 
Gir 

Liverpool Collegiate 
School 

Maidstone Grammar 


School for Girls 
Malvern College bi 
Malvern Girls’ College. 


Manchester Grammar 
00 

Marlborough College 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School 
for Girls, Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Northwood 

Mill Hill School 


Monkton Combe School 


Monmouth School 


Newcastle-on-Tyne Cen- 
tral High School 

Newcastle - on - Tyne 
Church High School 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 

Newport High School .. 


North N Collegiate 


hoo 
N orthampton High School 


for Gir 
Northampton Town and 
County School 


Nottingham High School 
Oakham School 


Oundle School : 
Palmer’s School, Grays.. 


P.N.E.U. School, 
stone 

Park School, Glasgow .. 

Penrhos College 

Perse School 


Perse School for Girls .. 


Over- 


Peter Symonds’ School, 


Winchester 
Plymouth College 


Princess Helena College 


EASTER VACATION 


April 2 to April 30 


April 4 to May 3 
April 2 to May 3 
April 5 to May 1 
April 2 to May 2 


April 10 to May 7 
April 5 to May 8 


April 6 to May 3 
April 4 to May 2 
April 11 to May 8 


April ro to May 1 
Mar. 29 to April 25 


Mar. 30 to May 3 
April 5 to April 30 
April 6 to April 29 
April 3 to May 3 


April 9 to May 7 
April 2 to April 30 


April 4 to May 2 


April 5 to April 29 
April 4 to May 1 
April 2 to May 3 
April 4 to May 1 
April 11 to May 2 


April 2 to May 3 
April 6 to April 29 


April 9 to May 9 
April 2 to May 2 
April 2 to May 3 
April 5 to May 3 


Mar. 26 to April 30 
April 4 to May 22 


April 4 to May 2 
April 5 to 

April 12 to May 7 
April ro to May 8 
April 11 to May 1 
April 5 to May 3 


April 5 to May 1 
April 2 to May 3 


April 2 to May 3 
April 10 to May 8 
April 5 to May 2 
April 4 to April 24 
Mar. 29 to April 30 
April 2 to May 1 


April 3 to May 1 
Mar. 29 to April 25 


April 13 to May 9 
April 3 to 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


27. 
Sports v. Dover Col - 
ege and St. Law- 
rence College, Mar. 


30. 


Athletics v. Old 
Eleans, Mar. 30. 
Sports Day, April 2. 


Drill Display, Mar. 


28 and 29. 


Boxing Competition, 
Mar. 23. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30. 

5 miles and 21 miles, 
Mar. 27. 

. Sports, Mar. 
re Scholarship- 
ship . 
Mar. 5, 6 


7. 
School Concert, Mar. 
30 and April 1. 


Ledbury Run, Mar. 9. 
Entrance Scholar- 


Queen Margaret's School, 
Scarborough 


School, W 


8 Hatfield . 
adley College oe 
Ramsgate County School 
for Girls ae 8 
Repton School .. 
Roan School for Girls . 
Rossall School .. 


Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 
Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Royal Grammar School, 
orcester 
Royal Naval 
artmouth 
ge fen Technical College, 


Rugby’ School a 
Sedbergh School 


College, 


Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School 


Stamford School 
Stonyhurst College 


ship Examination, | stowe School 


Mar. 21. 


ia Sports, Mar. 
Athletic Sports, April S 1 


3. 


St. Bees School . 

St. Clare School, Penzance 

St. Columba's School, 
Kilmacolm 

St. David's College, 
Lampeter 

St. Edmund's School, 
Canterbury 

St. George’s School for 
Girls, Edinburgh 

St. George’ s School, Har- 

Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate 

St. PE ai s School, St. 
Andrew 

St. Margarét 8 8 for 
Girls, Aberdee 

St. Monica's, Epsd ia 

St. Olave’s and St. Sav- 
iour’s Grammar School 


St. David's Day Eis- | St. Paul's Girls’ School. 


teddfod, Mar. 1. 


Speech Day, Mar. 7. 


Cross Country Races, | St. 


&c., April 1, 2, 3 


Confirmation, 
23. 
Sports, Mar. 30. 


Mar. 


St. Paul’s School 


St. Peter’s School, York 
St. Saviour’s and St. 


Olave's Grammar 
for Girls 

Stephen's College, 
Folkestone 
St. Winifred’s School, 
Llanfairfechan 


Taunton School 


Aana Sports Day, | Tonbridge School 
ar. 


27. 


ee Sports, Mar. 
26. 


a Sports, April | Victoria College, 


Trent College 

Trinity College, Glen- 
almond 

University College School, 


Hampstead 


Wakefield 5 
School 


EASTER VACATION 


April 3 to May 3 


April 2 to April 30 
April 3 to April 23 
April 2 to May 2 
April 5 to May 7 
April 3 to May 2 
Mar. 29 to April 30 


April 4 to April 30 
April 2 to May 3 


April 5 to April 24 
April 3 to May 2 
April 4 to May 1 
April 2 to May 2 
April 6 to April 22 
el zn ay 


April 2 to May 3 
April 2 to May 2 


April 4 to May 1 
April 22 to May 14 
April 4 to May 7 
Rae oe 
April 4 to April 25 
Mar. 21 to April 26 
April 1 to April 30 
April 5 to April 30 
April 5 to May 2 
April 2 to May 3 
April 9 to May 9 
April 4 to April 24 


April 4 to May 1 
April 10 to May 1 


April 2 to May 1 
April 3 to May 1 


April 3 to May 2 
April 4 to April 30 
April 13 to May 8 
April 5 to May 2 


April 2 to April 30 
April 2 to 


April 3 to May 2 


April 9 to May 10 
April 5 to May 1 
April 5 to May 2 


y 
High | April 10 to May 8 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Closing Date for En- 


tries for Scholarship 
Examination, Mar. 
31. 


Cross-country Run 
against Manchester 
5 School, 
Mar. 

Easter Eos April 


3 and 4. 


The Wilson Run, Mar. 
13. 
Three Mile, Mar. 14. 


Cross-Country 
N College, Mar. 


Athletics v. Malvern 
College, Mar. 30. 

School Sports, April 1. 
ao Sports, Mar. 


Rugby : Past v. Pre- 
sent, April 21. 
Boxing, Mar. 13. 


Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30. 


Display of Physical 
Work, Mar. 21. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 


30. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
28. 
v. Old Tonbridgians, 
Mar. 2. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. 
30 and April 1. 
School Concert, Mar. 
2. 
Sports, April 2. 


Sports, Mar. 30, April 
6 and 8. 
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EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 
Wellingborough County 
High School for Girls 

Wellingborough School 


April 11 to May 8 


Confirmation, Mar. 17 

Performance of 
“ Macbeth,” Mar. 
28. 


Speech Day, April 8. 
Athletic Sports, April 
6. 


Mar. 29 to May 3 


Wellington College 


.- į April 2 to May 2 
Wellington School, Somer- 
set 


April ro to May 2 


West Leeds High School | April 10 to May 1 


Wilson’s Grammar School 


Worksop College 

Wrekin College .. 
Wycliffe College. 
Wycombe Abbey School 


EASTER VACATION ! OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Production of Pyg- 
malion,“ Feb. 28, 
Mar. 1 and 2. 

Athletic Sports, April 


Mar. 30 to April 28 


April 2 to April 30 


1. 
.; April 3 to May 2 Athletic Sports, April 
ö 2 and 3. 
April 6 to May 7 Athletic Sports, April 
1. 


April 4 to May 2 
for Girls 


for Girls Wvegeston Grammar | April 9 to May 1 Founder’s Day, Mar. 
Westminster School April 3 to May 2 School | 18. 
e 
Reviews 


A PIONEER IN EDUCATION 


The Life of an Educational Worker (Henrietta Busk). 
Compiled by RutH Youna. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This is a vivid story of a splendid life, spent freely in 
domestic duties and public service. It is long enough for 
Miss Busk to be able to look back to a time when railways 
and physical science were still in their infancy and tele- 
grams regarded as a humorous extravaganza. 

She owes much to her descent from the Le Bretons of 
Jersey and the Busks of Yorkshire—both of whom suffered 
for their religious convictions and bequeathed to their 
family a staunch and unyielding unitarianism. 

Henrietta was the youngest of five children, and many 
stories are told of her childhood which foreshadow the 
carnestness of purpose, the competence and the saving 
grace of humour that have marked her great career. 

She was born in 1845, four years before Bedford College, 
the greatest interest of her life, was founded by Mrs. Reid 
with the help of Mr. Jameson, Miss Julia Smith, the Swan- 
wicks, Mr. William Shaen, and many others. When g years 
old she entered the day school attached to the College, and, 
six years later, was the first girl to gain a scholarship into 
the College. She loved her lessons, especially her 
geography lectures by Dr. Gottfried Kinkel and her natural 
philosophy by Dr. H. S. Russell. She was a diligent pupil, 
in spite of the fact that she had to nurse an invalid mother. 

She learnt much from contact in college with such women 
as Lady Belcher, Mrs. de Morgan, Miss Emily Davies, 
and Mary Ann Evans (George Eliot), and in her home and 
her cousins, with Miss Liickes, the wonderful matron of 
the London Hospital, Prof. Tyndall, the Brownings, and 
Faraday. 

She was skilled in all womanly accomplishments, a fine 
needlewoman and good knitter; when too young to go 
to dances with her sisters, she draped their tulle gowns 
over silk foundations, dressed their hair, and saw them off 
to their parties, shedding some Victorian tears. She had 
“a way with a baby, was a first-class croquet player, 
and spent much time in sketching in water colours. 

After leaving college, Miss Busk helped her brother with 
his work for the University College Volunteer movement, 
and became her father’s secretary. From him she learnt 
much that was to stand her in good stead in her indefatigable 
work for Bedford College, the Teachers’ Guild, Stutis and 
the organization of annual Educational Conferences—of 
this last she is more proud than of any other part of her 
work and is still the Honorary Treasurer. It was in her 
father’s sick-room that she compiled with much labour 
and infinite care the complete list of students at Bedford 
College. She became a member of its Council and, like 
her mother before her, was a lady visitor. It was largely 
due to her persistent determination and business capacity 
that South Lodge was acquired. 

In 1899 Miss Busk paid the penalty for constant strain 
and overwork and was an invalid for nearly three years. 
After convalescing in Sicily, she and her sister bought a 
cottage at Chesham Bois, where the garden proved a 
constant source of delight. 


Miss Ruth Young’s picture of this full and useful life 
is indeed a “ tonic book, as Sir Michael Sadler says in his 
foreword—showing how true womanliness can be combined 
with public service and that one of the truest champions 
of teachers and their status was herself never a professional 
woman. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD FRENCH DICTIONARY 


The Concise Oxford French Dictionary. Compiled by 
A. CHEVALLEY and MARGUERITE CHEVALLEY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 


Monsieur and Madame Chevalley have succeeded in 
producing for its size and price the best French English 
dictionary we have. It might have been better to call it 
the Oxford French-English Dictionary so as to show it had 
no English-French part. Although the compilers make a 
right distinction between a dictionary and an encyclo- 
paedia, they very often give just that amount of explanation 
necessary to make their rendering clear, as under biche-de- 
mer or béche-de-mer, given under both heads, camo fei, 
poulet d la marengo, pépère and godillot, with its slang form, 
godasse. This might have been extended to alquazil, which 
is translated by the same word, whereas policeman’ 
might have been added. The inclusion of many war-time 
expressions is very necessary such as cutstot, embusque, 
and pinard, but we do not find bidoche. One of the original 
points is the sign of danger placed before words that look 
so similar in the two languages, and are yet so different. 
Examples of these errors are said to occur even in the 
English version of the Peace of Versailles. Many of them 
have been dealt with (since 1919) in Les Faux Amis and 
more fully in Boillot’s Les Vrais Amis; such as esprit 
public, fourrier, domestiqner, compétent. The number of 
phrases and idioms is very large and the translation into 
English idiom very correct. We do not find ce n'est pas d 
un vieux singe qu on apprend d faire des grimaces, the 
equivalent of our Don't teach your grandmother to suck 
eggs. 

The compilers have thrown out much dead wood that 
cumbered the pages of earlier dictionaries, such as quadri- 
capsulaire, although they still keep quadrijumeaux. Their 
list of abbreviations is placed under that word; it might 
have been better to put them in the alphabetical order. By 
the by, we do not see C. G. T. Names of countries are 
placed at the end of the book instead of in their alphabetical 
order ; this is the usual rule of dictionaries, but if they place 
the names of the inhabitants in the main work, why not 
the places themselves ? 

But after all these are very minor points; the whole 
work is so good that it has needed some time to discover 
even these. The explanations given are always to the 
point and never intruded when a translation in one word 
is sufficient. The illustrations at the end of the work to 
explain parts of a motor-car, an aeroplane, an engine, a 
steamer, a camera, and architectural details are exactly 
what is required by the non-specialist. The etymology 
of words is given only where a false one might be imagined. 
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The pronunciation is according to the Passy-Michaelis 
system and is explained at the foot of each page. This work 
will be sufficient for the highest forms of schools, for all a 
student’s university life, unless he specializes in French, 
and for those numerous readers of French books, either for 
study or recreation, who increase in number yearly. 

And now we hope that the compilers are already at work 
on an English-French part. 


THE LATEST AGE 


Modern England, 1885-1932 a History of my Own Times. 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (16s. net. Methuen.) 

So full of energy and vivacity is Sir John Marriott that 
it is difficult to conceive of him as a veteran. Yet this 
history of his was published on the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of his birth, and it deals with events every one of which has 
occurred within the period covered by his personal memory. 
It is thus far more than a dry record of past events; it is 
a chronicle of things I have seen.“ And even more than 
that. For Sir John is a politician as well as a historian. 
He stood as a candidate for Parliament so long ago as 1886, 
and later on he sat for many years in the House of Commons, 
first for the city of Oxford and then for the city of York. 
When, therefore, he writes of the politics of the past fifty 
years, he writes with the authority of one who has himself 
played a by no means unimportant part in their principal 
affairs. 

Of course, to be an active politician is a heavy handicap 


to a scientific historian. Because it is a historian’s duty to 
record with strict impartiality the doings of persons of every 
shade of political allegiance. So that a writer of a history 
of his own times who is also a politician has to treat sym- 
pathetically and dispassionately the activities of statesmen 
whom he has consistently opposed and from whose creed 
he strongly dissents. It is clear that Sir John Marriott 
has been alive to this difficulty and danger. But, he has 
surmounted it so triumphantly, and has attained an 
objectivity so complete, that it would be hard for any one 
not acquainted with his political principles to discover to 
which party he belongs. 

He prefaces his history with an admirable prologue in 
which he sketches with masterly clarity the distinctive 
features of the half century under review. This essay alone 
is enough to make the book worth buying. He then divides 
the period into three main sections for the purpose of 
detailed examination. The first section treats of the closing 
years of Queen Victoria's reign (1885-1901), concluding with 
a balanced estimate of the Victorian age as a whole. The 
second section deals with the Edwardian era which is taken 
to extend to the outbreak of the Great War. Sir John’s 
appreciation of King Edward himself is one of the most 
attractive and convincing portions of his book. The third 
and final section is devoted to the story of the War and the 
fourteen troubled years that succeeded it. The record of this 
period is on the whole a gloomy one. Yet Sir John is able 
to end his narrative on a note of optimism and hope. 

No student of recent events can afford to neglect this 
authoritative chronicle. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Literary Craftsmanship and Appreciation. 
(8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Fuller’s very clear and illuminating analysis of the features 
that really count in essay writing, in letter writing, and in verse 
writing will be a sheer joy to those teachers of English who once 
open this book. It is indeed full of sound criticism, helpful 
appreciation, and apt illustration. Sincerity and enthusiasm are 
the virtues that rank first in the writing of English. Hence the 
secret of good essay writing is to learn to observe, and at the same 
time to derive pleasure from our observations. It is ideas that 
count, not the mere accumulation of facts. The world is 
largely populated by dreadful creatures with minds like lumber- 
rooms, filled with other people's goods —is an example of the 
challenging statements found in every chapter. Good books, 
really helpful, on the art of writing, are rare; but this is one of 
them. 


Tendencies of the Modern Novel. By H. WALPOLE, H. MILEs, 
M. WALDMAN, J. WASSERMANN, V. S. PRITCHETT, D. S. 
Mirsky, L. PIRANDELLO, E. MESTERTON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a reprint of eight essays that originally appeared as 

a series in the Fortnightly Review. In discussing the modern 

novelists of England, Mr. Hugh Walpole comments in a very 

interesting way on various writers, and rightly concludes that 
tendencies can hardly be found : it is a time of experiment rather 
than of tendencies. The other writers deal with France, America, 

Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, and Scandinavia. Not the least 

of the merits of the book is the international outlook on modern 

fiction. 


(a) God and Mrs. Broom. By J. Swirt. (b) Princess Brinda, 
By M. DEKOBRA. Translated from La Prison des Rêves ” 
by M. Wood. (7s. 6d. net each. Werner Laurie.) 

(a) Mrs. Broom acts as charlady and general help to the 
tenants of a Kensington block of flats. Through her we are 
introduced to the occupants of the five floors who, because 
Mrs. Broom is kindly and sympathetic, turn to her in their 
moments of distress. The author has chosen this method of giving 
us brief but intimate glimpses into the lives of a retired army 
officer, an old lady approaching her end, a young married couple, 
two girls known as the Heavenly Twins, and an actress, visited 


By R. FULLER. 


by her lover Charles. The story concerns itself particularly 
with Lavender, the actress, and the crisis which has occurred in 
her relations with Charles. The book is written in staccato 
style, interpolated with ironic comments by the author on the 
actions and thoughts of his characters. It ends in allegory, 
with Mrs. Broom dead and ascending the Golden Steps of the 
Heavenly Throne. (b) Here we have a highly coloured, romantic 
tale of the East, portraying a beautiful Eurasian princess, a 
scheming Maharajah, a jealous Maharanee, a seductive vamp, 
and a gallant English captain. Brinda, who has been educated 
in Europe and absorbed European ideas, refuses to marry the 
prince of her father’s choice. In consequence, many hardships 
befall her, culminating in an attempt at horrible murder on 
the part of the Maharanee. This, however, is frustrated at the 
last moment by the captain, and the story ends happily with 
the departure of Brinda and the captain for Europe, where they 
are to become man and wife. 


Unscientific Excursions. By Prof. F. W. Jones. (6s. net. 
Arnold.) 

When men of science turn to essay writing as a recreation 
they can be both entertaining and interesting. This collection 
of twenty-two essays, despite the author's modest statement that 
he probably had more pleasure in the writing than any reader 
will have in the perusal, touch upon many matters of human 


interest, and are enriched by the writer's experience of life. 


A Year with Bisshe-Bantam. By E. PHILLPoTTs. (7s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

In the form of a diary written up at intervals of two or three 
days, from January 1 to December 25, 1933, the author has given 
us a realistic picture of the joys and sorrows of the country life. 
It is a very discursive story, and Mr. Phillpotts talks freely ona 
great variety of topics. Anecdotes abound. Altogether a very 


entertaining book for the bedside. 


Legendary Stories of Wales. By E. M. WILkIE. (2s. Harrap.) 

Here is another volume in Harrap's well-known and deservedly 
popular Told Through the Ages series. It contains thirty- 
eight stories from Wales. Some of them, like the stories of 
King Arthur, are well known; others are now written down for 
the first time. 
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The Complete Marjory Fleming: her Journals, Letters and 
Verses. Transcribed and Edited by F. Sipcwicx. (5s. net. 
Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

This is a unique book, of undoubted interest to all who would 
make a study of child nature. The three journals, the verses and 
letters here transcribed, are the work of a little Scottish girl 
who was born in 1803 and died in 1811 before she was nine 
years old. 


To the Forbidden Land: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 
Selected and Adapted from Sven HEDIN's Trans-Himalaya. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya appeared in three volumes 
(1909-12), the record of a famous travel expedition made in the 
years 1906-8. The selections here given make very interesting 
reading. There are four illustrations and a sketch map of Tibet, 
and the author's route appears as a frontispiece. 


Short Stories from Dickens. Selected, with Introduction, by 
J. G. Fyre. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

This volume, in Blackie's Standard English Classics, contains 
ten of Dickens’ short stories. Four of them are from Pickwick 
Papers: the remainder first appeared in either Household Words 
or All the Year Round, the two magazines that Dickens edited. 


Readings in English Literature. Selected by B. G. ASTON. 
(28. 6d. Blackie.) 

Representative selections, from Chaucer to Dickens, including 
both prose and verse. At the beginning of the book is a simple 
but very effective time chart, and biographical notes on the 
authors are added. 


Thought and Language. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. (6s. net. 
University of London Press.) 
Dr. Ballard is always stimulating and suggestive. In this 


book he touches on such a great variety of topics—all of interest 
to the educationalist—that it is impossible in a brief review to 
do m to the food for thought that the book contains. 
Dr. Ballard’s strictures on the various types of grammarians are of 
profound interest. His defence of the useful little verb to get 
will not convert all his readers. But even Dr. Ballard’s dogma- 
tism is kindly and disarming. We strongly recommend this book 
to the notice of all teachers, particularly teachers of English. 


Aysgarth Fables. By E. M. JOHNSTONE. (2s. 6d. net. Oswestry : 
T. Owen & Son.) 

The Copper-Gnomes. By MABEL MARLOWE. 

Beyond the Sunset: a Book of Explorers. By ELSPETH J. 
Booc-WATSON and J. ISABEL CARRUTHERS. (Cloth Boards, 
2s. Limp Cloth, rs. 9d. Oxford University Press.) 

E. P. C. Class Lessons in English. Book V. By W. T. PRICE. 
(1s. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational Publishing Co.) 

Reading for Action. Arranged by Dr. R. WILSON. Book I. 
Another Story, Please! a Book of Enjoyment and Wonder. 
(Pupil's Book, 1s. 6d. Teacher's Book, 1s. 9d.) Book II. 
A Book for a Nook: a Book of Prose, Poems, Plays and 
Pictures. (Pupil's Book, 1s. 8d. Teacher's Book, 2s.) 
Book III. The Ever-Ever Land: Tales and Poems of 
Wonder, Truth and Surprise. (Pupil's Book, Is. tod. 
Teacher’s Book, 2s.) Book IV. Talk of Many Things: a 
Book of True Fact and True Fancy, 1n Prose and Verse. 
(Pupil’s Book, 2s. Teacher’s Book, 2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Newspaper Headlines: a Study in Linguistic Method. By H. 
STRAUMANN,. (ros. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(1s. Nelson.) 


Jill’s Magic Island and Other Stories, including The Little Old 
Woman": Arranged for Children’s Ballets. By E. A. 
JELE. (7s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

These ten ballets have frequently been produced with the 
object of raising funds for charities, and, for the production of 
The Baron’s Enchanted Garden, in aid of the Waifs and 
Strays Society, a useful Epilogue was added. This handsome 
volume is embellished by 181 fascinating photographs of children 
who have taken part in the performances, one being that of 
the Babies’ Band of a council school at Harrow, all the members 
of which, the conductor not excepted, were under five years of 
age. The author is lavish in suggestions for suitable music to 
accompany every stage of the performance. 


(1) The Path of Glory a Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts. 
By L. Du GARDE PEACH. (2s. 6d. net. Deane The Year 
Book Press.) 

(2) Village Drama Society Plays. At the Half-Moon Inn. By 
BERYL TANNER. (1s. net. Deane The Year Book Press.) 

(1) This comedy, though written to show the stupidity of 
war, has in it no horrors, and is full of humorous situations. 

It has been already produced, and would appear to be marked 


out for lasting success on the stage. (2) A romantic comedy in 
one act, shows how a highwayman is saved by pure chance from 
committing murder and attains unexpected freedom after 
hanging had seemed a certainty. 


The Poet as Citizen, and Other Papers. By Sir A. QUILLER- 
Couch. (gs. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Of these twelve papers, all but two were given as lectures. 
The first three lectures discuss the Poet as Citizen. Of these, the 
first lecture restates the case, in a most convincing way, for 
the poet’s claim to the world’s esteem. The third lecture, on 
Tradition and Orthodoxy,” will appeal to many as a most 
timely utterance on modern standards of literary criticism. 
Then follow four lectures grouped under the heading of First 
Aid in Criticizing.’’ The book is completed by five miscellaneous 
papers, perhaps the most interesting of which is the one on 
“ Paternity in Shakespeare, which was read before the British 
Academy as its annual Shakespeare Lecture in 1932. 


More Books I Like. By S. P. B. Mars. (38. 6d. net. Richards.) 

Here are extracts from eighteen books by some of our most 
famous nineteenth century writers. The extracts were originally 
read over the radio, and each is prefaced by one of those racy 
little introductory talks for which Mr. Mais has a particular gift. 


English: Faults and Their Remedies, with 150 Examples. By 
A. Wise. (IS. Blackie.) 
A useful, practical little book. 


The Works of William Shakespeare: Gathered into One Volume. 
(6s. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

We have pleasure in directing attention to this excellent one- 
volume edition of the complete works of Shakespeare. The 
text used is that prepared by the late A. H. Bullen for the Strat- 
ford Town Edition, to print which he founded the Shakespeare 
Head Press in 1904. To the same Press we owe the clear and 
beautiful type used in printing this edition. The setting of 
the characters’ names above the speeches makes further for 
clearness, and therefore for easy reading. The plays are arranged 
in the chronological sequence suggested by recent research, 
the time-honoured division into comedies, histories, and tragedies 
being abandoned. A useful glossary is appended. We think 
the publishers are to be congratulated upon producing so fine an 
edition of Shakespeare at so low a price. 


The First Part of Goethe’s Faust. Translated from the German 
by J. SHAwcRoss. (7s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Mr. Shawcross has given us a very readable version of one 
of the world’s greatest dramas. Goethe, like Shakespeare, 
belongs to the whole world: it is well, in these days, to be 
reminded that literature, like science, knows no national barriers. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene: an Interpretation. By Dr. JANET 

SPENS. (8s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Dr. Spens’ book is sure to appeal to the elect, who have long 
paid homage to the gentle Spenser, the poets’ poet. It is true, 
as the author says, that he is worshipped rather with the lips 
than with the heart.’’ In six very helpful chapters Dr. Spens 
deals with the Structure of the Poem, the Philosophic Basis, its 
Symbolism, the influence on Spenser of outward circumstance ” 
or the external universe of things, the Love Theme, and 
the inner life that is Spenser’s Land of Faerie. Views on Spenser’s 
philosophy are still in the controversial stage. The student will 
find here both stimulus and guidance. 


High-Speed Shakespeare. Hamlet, “ Julius Caesar. Romeo 
and Juliet’’: Three Tragedies in a Tearing Hurry. By 
H. C. G. STEVENS. (2s. net. Deane.) 


This attempt to translate Shakespeare into modern very 
colloquial style, already so successful in the author’s version of 
Hamlet, has now been extended to two other plays. The result 
is very clever, very readable, and most entertaining. 


Longer Poems Old and New. Selected and Edited by Dr. A. S. 
CAIRNCROSS. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The editor has included in this attractive anthology thirty 
of our longer poems, ranging from Chaucer’s The Pardoner s 
Tale to poems by such modern writers as Hardy, Bridges, 
Francis Thompson, G. K. Chesterton, Lascelles Abercrombie, 


Ralph Hodgson, Aldous Huxley, and Roy Campbell. Much of 
the latter part consists of copyright poems. 
Favourite Poems : an Anthology for Young People. Selected and 


Edited by C. M. GLOVER. (2s. Macmillan.) 
Katrina: a Ballad of the Kitchen. By A. V. HALL. (Is. 
berg, Cape of Good Hope: The Rustica Press.) 
Light and Humorous Verse. Compiled and Edited by Prof. 

LILLIAN GINNETT. (28. net. Routledge.) 
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EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


New Treasure: a Study of the Psychology of Love. By the EARL 
OF LYTTON. (5s. Allen & Unwin.) 

Homer Lane's friends have had to wait a long time for the 
complete justification of his work, both at the Little Common- 
wealth and as a psycho-analyst. Miss Bazeley’s little book gave 
to the world the full story of the facts which led to the closing of 
the Little Commonwealth, and now the Earl of Lytton has written 
New Treasure to explain Lane’s philosophy of life and the 
fundamental belief in man’s goodness which enabled him as an 
analyst to work cures that seemed to be miracles. The book is 
a sincere contribution to religious thought as well as an 
enlightening analysis of an extremely interesting personality. 


Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools. By W. LEWIN. 
(4s. net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

Realizing that the cinema is established as a definite force in 
the education of young people, American teachers are trying to 
deal with the matter in the schools. This book reports an 
interesting investigation into the influence which school courses 
in the appreciation of cinema films can have upon the taste and 
habits of secondary school pupils. In some schools there are not 
only these definite courses, taken as part of the work in English, 
but also photoplay clubs which meet after school hours to 
discuss the films shown at local cinemas and also to present 
amateur news reels of the life of the school. 


Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 35. 
Annuaire International de I’ Education et de l'Enseignement, 
1944. (12 Francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International 
d' ducation.) 


Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 34. 
L’Admission aux Ecoles Secondaires d'après les Donnée. 
Fournies par les Ministères de l'Instruction Publiques 
(5 Francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International d'Edu- 
cation.) 

The Bureau International d’Education is doing good service 
in the study of comparative education by its publications based 
on official information. Of the two volumes under review, the 


Annuaire in its second issue contains reports from fifty-three 
countries stating the position and progress made in the year 
1932-3. It is a valuable work of reference and gives data that 
it would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. The pressing problem 
of admission to secondary schools led the Bureau to issue a 
questionnaire to which answers were received from fifty-five 
governments. The results here published make it possible to 
know in concise form what has been done (or left undone) by 
most countries in the world on such matters as fees, exemption 
from fees, scholarships, selection of pupils, and measures for 
preventing too great an influx into secondary schools or uni- 
versities. The incidence of social, economic, political, psycho- 
logical and educational factors on possible solutions of these 
problems is not forgotten. Both volumes include an introduc- 
tory survey of the facts recorded. 


Handbook of National Centres of Educational Information. 
(5s. 6d. Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. London: Allen and Unwin.) 

The Neurotic and His Friends. By Dr. R. G. GORDON. 
net. Methuen.) 

A Life of One's Own. 
& Windus.) 

The Birth of a University a Passage in the Life of E. A. Sonnen- 
schein. By E. J. SOMERSET. (2s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Educational Policy in India: a Neglected Aspect. By F. F. 
Monk. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Modern Education: its Aims and Methods. By T. RayMonr. 
New Edition. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Year Book of Education, 1935. Edited by Lord EUSTACE 
Percy, Sir Percy Nunn, and Prof. DOVER WILSON. (35s. 
net. Evans.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 30. The Value of the Pre- 
vention of Error as a Teaching Device: being the Report of 
an Investigation carried out for the Australian Council for 
Educational Research. By D. K. WHEELER. (Is. 3d. net. 
Melbourne University Press in association with the Oxford 
University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. 


By JOANNA FIELD. (7s. 6d. net. Chatto 


MATHEMATICS 


Advanced Practical Mathematics. 
net. Pitman.) 

Theoretical investigations of engineering problems are of 
little use to the practical man unless from the results obtained 
he can deduce definite answers to particular problems by 
numerical evaluation based upon the data he has at his command. 
The object of this book is to give guidance in performing such 
evaluations with the minimum of labour and avoidance of error 
or estimation of its limits when unavoidable. Amongst other 
matters treated are the solution of algebraic and differential 
equations, numerical integration and the use of finite differences. 
A chapter on the use of matrices in connexion with differential 
equations is a novel and interesting feature in a book of this 
character. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. By R. Courant. Translated 
by E. F. McSHANE. Vol. I. (20s. net. Blackie.) 

Although R. Courant’s distinction as a mathematical writer 
and teacher would be sufficient to secure for almost any trans- 
lation of his work on the differential and integral calculus a 
welcome from English readers, it may be said that Dr. McShane 
has produced a version, which in addition to other admirable 
qualities, possesses a clarity and grace not always found in 
books based upon German originals. As an introduction to the 
calculus this is a book of outstanding merit. The author has 
avoided impeding the entrance of beginners to the essential 
parts of the subject by discussions of fundamental matters for 
which they are not yet ready. The high road to be pursued by 
the students who wish to pass on rapidly to practical appli- 
cations is clearly defined, but in appendices to the chapters are 
contained rigorous demonstrations of the more difficult funda- 
mental theorems whose truth is assumed in the body of the text. 
To this English edition of Vol. I sets of examples with answers 
and hints for solution have been added, and the more elementary 
parts of the theory of functions of two variables have been 
transferred from Vol. II. 


By W. L. CowLeEy. (15s. 


Topical Arithmetic for Seniors. 
Publishing Co.) 
Solid Geometry. By L. Lines. (6s. 


By W. D. WRIGHT. (1s. Gregg 


Macmillan.) 


Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables : Selected from Bottomley’s 
Four-Figure Mathematical Tables. (1s. Macmillan.) 


The London Arithmetics. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and J. BROWN. 


Second Series. Pupil's Book II. (Limp Cloth, 1s. Paper 
Covers, 10d. University of London Press.) 
Practical Geometry for Senior and Central Schools. By J. A. 


CraBB. Books I, II and III. 
Cloth, 10d. each. Macmillan.) 


(Paper, 8d. each; Limp 


BOARD OF EDUCATION VACATION CouksEs.— The Board of 
Education is arranging, as in previous years, to hold a number of 
short courses for men and women teachers in secondary schools. 
The programme of courses is in the main similar to that of last 
year, but two new courses are to be held, a course on the organiza- 
tion of school libraries, which will be conducted by the Head- 
master of the Henry Mellish County Secondary School for Boys, 
Nottingham, and a course for teachers of art. The latter course 
is in addition to the course at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London, which the Board have held in recent years and 
which will, as before, be open to a few teachers in secondary 
schools although intended primarily for teachers in art schools. 
The new course (for women), which will be held at the Chelsea 
Art School from July 22 to August 2, will be specially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers in secondary schools. Practical 
work in crafts will be an important feature. The other courses 
will be in mathematics, main school and early sixth form work, 
biology, general science, all three conducted by H.M. Inspectors ; 
English, conducted by Mr. J. E. Hales, formerly H.M. Inspector ; 
modern languages, Latin, history, conducted by H.M. Inspectors ; 
and the Scripture course will be held again under the direction 
of Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s. There will also be 
a music course in London and a course in handcraft at Eastbourne, 
both conducted by H.M. Inspectors. The forms of application 
for admission are being sent by the Board to the heads of schools 
with the prospectuses, and applications should be returned by 
March 1, except in the case of the course for art teachers for 
which the date is April 1. 
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A History of Everyday Things in England Done in Four Parts, 
of which this is the Fourth. The Age of Production, 1851-1934. 
Written and illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. (8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Good wine needs no bush, and the three volumes already 
published of this history of everyday things in England are 
so well known and widely appreciated that we need say little 
about this new member of the Quennell series. The first volume 
carried the story as far as the end of the fifteenth century, the 
second to the end of the eighteenth, and the third to the middle 
of the nineteenth. This fourth volume covers the period from 
the Great Exhibition to the present time, and bears the specific 
sub-title ‘‘ The Age of Production, the production of food 
and clothing, houses and furniture, public buildings of all kinds, 
better planned towns, the means of transport and communica- 
tion, and soon. And we are reminded that whereas in Victorian 
times we were learning to produce things, to-day the problem 
is how to distribute them. If only, say the authors, the nations 
would unite to build rather than to destroy! We must add 
that this volume, like its predecessors, is lavishly illustrated, 
and that it is an excellent specimen of book production. 


Decisive British Battles: from “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World by Sir Edward S. Creasy. With Introduction, 
Notes, Diagrams, &c., by N. B. MeKELLAR. (Is. 9d. 
Macmillan.) 

Eighty years have elapsed since Sir Edward Creasy's famous 
book first appeared. It has, however, never lost its popularity. 
In its own sphere, indeed, it is unsurpassed for vividness com- 
bined with insight and accuracy. That among the fifteen decisive 
battles of the world Sir Edward should have included no fewer 
than six British conflicts, may perhaps be taken to suggest a 
certain insular prejudice. But British readers have no cause 
to complain thereof. Mr. McKellar has taken Creasy’s accounts 
of these six battles (1066, 1429, 1588, 1704, 1777, 1815), has 


abbreviated, annotated, illustrated, and introduced them in a 
little volume full of spirit and charm. 


Political Parties and Policies a Popular Explanation of the 
Tenets of the Chief Political Parties and a Guide to the Under- 
standing of Current Politics. By E. R. PIKE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

An interesting and useful attempt to explain in simple terms 
to the budding citizen the principles of the three political 
parties among which he will be called upon to choose. The 
author says: Perhaps, in the State of the future, Politics 
will be found worthy of a place in the curriculum of the national 
schools. Heaven forfend! Already it has far too large a place. 


Matriculation History of England. By H. C. SHEARMAN and 
H. PLASKITT. Part I: 1066-1485. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

An admirably concise, well-proportioned, up-to-date, and 
accurate summary of English history from the Norman Conquest 

to the accession of Henry VII. 


A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C. 
F. B. MARSH. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

A Middle School History of England. Vol. I. To 1485. Vol. II. 
1485-1714. By R. M. Rayner. With Supplements The 
History of Devon and Cornwall, by T. KELLY. (38. 6d. 
each. Murray.) 

A Junior History of Australia. By A. L. MEsTon. (Is. 9d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Archives of British Honduras. Vol. II. From 1801-40: being 
Extracts and Précis taken by a Committee from such Records 
as Exist in the Colony, with Maps. Edited, with a Chrono- 


By Prof. 


logy, by the late Major Sir JoHN A. BuRDON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Sifton Praed.) 
The Story of Cornwall. By A. K. H. JENKIN. (Is. 6d. Nelson) 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Rossint. William Tell Overture; HANDEL. Musette (from 


The Gods go a-begging’’) and Minuet (from Ballet 
Suite The Origin of Design:). Sir Thomas Beecham 


conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. LX 339- 
340. 68. each. 
TRADITIONAL. The Londonderry Air, ARNE. The lass with the 


delicate air. Pianoforte Accompaniments only (for Soprano 
Voice). D.B. 1473. 2s. 6d. 

MENDELSSOHN. Duetto; Venetian Gondola Song (from Songs 
without Words). Viola Solos by Lionel Tertis. DB 1468. 
2s. 6d. 

CHOPIN. Etudes in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11; in F minor and 
D flat (Nos. 1 and 2 of Trois Nouvelles Etudes). Piano- 
forte Solos by Irene Scharrer. DX 624. 48. 

Carols. Good King Wenceslas; the First Nowell. 
Wireless Chorus. DB 1451. 2s. 6d. 

Some two seasons ago Sir Thomas Beecham electrified London 
and provincial audiences with his performance of the William Tell 
Overture, and showed that this well-worn old classic had rather 
unjustly been given over to the café or the pier band. That 
performance is here reproduced in all its vividness and virtu- 
osity, a splendid example of Sir Thomas's power as conductor 
and interpreter. The fourth side is occupied by two charming 
Handel pieces, deliciously played. The record of pianoforte 
accompaniments only introduces an excellent idea, whose 
advantages are obvious. Individual singers will no doubt 
welcome the record, but there is sufficient volume of tone here 
to admit of its use with a reasonably-sized class of children’s 
voices. The straightforward and sympathetic playing of the 
accompaniments is admirably suited to its purpose. The 
Mendelssohn adaptations are two pleasing examples of Mr. 
Lionel Tertis’s winning advocacy of the claims of the viola 
as a solo instrument. In Chopin's A minor Etude, Miss Scharrer 
is in less than her usual excellent form, and one is curious to 
know why she should play the opening two bars in octaves 
instead of as written. In two of the less familiar Nouvelles 
Etudes the playing is delightful. The singing of the B. B. C. 


The B. B. C. 


Chorus in two Christmas carols is better than anything they 
have yet done. It is beautifully balanced and expressive, and 
the tone is firmly rounded. 
The Puritans and Music in England and New England: 4 
Contribution to the Cultural History of Two Nations. By 
P. A. ScHOLES. (21s. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Puritan attitude towards music is widely believed to 
have been one of dislike and stern disapproval. That they 
looked upon instrumental music as the invention of the Devil, 
to be shunned as worldly and frivolous,” or that music for 
its own sake was not tolerated,’’ are statements frequently 
quoted by musical and other historians in their accounts 0 
Puritan times. Dr. Scholes has carried out a searching investi- 
gation into the truth of these charges, and in this large and 
handsomely produced volume he has gathered a mass of evidence, 
skilfully marshalled, to prove that they are unfounded. The book 
is a monument of diligent and intensive research, involving the 
study of thousands of books, pamphlets and documents (the 
index of works cited runs to more than fifteen closely-printed 
pages). It settles, says Dr. Scholes, an historical question m 
which a great deal of misunderstanding has existed, and cer- 
tainly on the weight of the testimony which he presents the 
accusation that the early New England settlers ‘ brought to 
America a hatred of music that is without parallel in history, 
or that under Puritan rule in England music was ruthlessly 
suppressed, can no longer be substantiated. The book is also 
a rich mine of unusual and out-of-the-way information, such 
as, for example, is to be found in the chapter on The Antiquity 
and Nature of the Objection to Elaborate Church Music, of 
in that on Opera in Puritan England,“ or again in the appendix 
which deals with the Jew's harp. 


The Choice of a Beethoven Sonata for Diploma Examinations. 
By A. CovikLLO. (is. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Boy's Changing Voice. By W. N. MELLALIEU. (1s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Music in the Modern School : 
the Teaching of School Music. 
net. Dent.) 


a Manual for all Interested in 
By Dr. T. R. MAYNE. (58. 
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A New Physics Textbook 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By A. E. Gopparp and H. F. BoUIIN Dp. With 113 
Diagrams. 4s. In two parts, 2s. 6d. each. Part I covers the ground for Intermediate Examina- 


tions; Part II is of Scholarship Standard. 


HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. 
Part III. 1789-1932. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT, 
M.A. With 8 Maps. 3s. Suitable for Matricu- 
lation candidates. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cyriz E. Rosin- 
son, B.A. Vols. III and IV. 1689-1927. In 
one volume, with 35 Maps. 58. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 
1933. By WILLIAM EDWARDS. 58. net. 


MODERN ENGLAND, 1885-1932: A HISTORY 
OF MY OWN TIMES. By Sir J. A. R. 
Marriotr, M.A. 16s. nef. 

This book forms the eighth and concluding 
volume of Sir Charles Oman’s History of England. 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
C. A. Simpson. With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 
38. 6d. net. 


AFRICA: A SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ITS MAJOR 
REGIONS. By W. FrrzoERALD, M.A. 16s. nei. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D'OR. By J. MatrHewson MILNE, 
M. A., D.Litt., Docteur es Lettres. 28. 6d. A 
new and interesting second year reader. 


LA FRANCE ET LES FRANÇAIS. By A. RutHEr- 
FORD and Marie-Rose RUTHERFORD. 38. 6d. 
An account of Modern France suitable for upper 
forms. With a Map. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS. By C. E. 
Sroc k TON, M. A., Bedford School. 18. zd. 


PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. By O. B. 
WENDLER. Edited, with Vocabulary, by E. E. 
Stockton, M. A. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 

An amusing modern German detective story 
suitable for second year study. 


LATIN 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. 
By R. D. Wormacp. Is. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


“SECTION A” TESTS IN MATHEMATICS. 
By A. S. PRArr, M. A., M.Sc., and G. H. Bonser, 
B. A. Is. 

For General Schools and Matriculation candidates. 

NEW TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHE- 
MATICS. By A. S. Pratt, M. A., M.Sc. With 
or Without Answers. 1s. 6d. The above two 
books bound together. 28. 

EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC FOR 
BEGINNERS. Containing 5,500 Examples. 
By W. S. Bearp. 19th Edition, Revised. 1s. 6d. 


PHYSICS 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, 
AND SOUND. By E. W. Tappsr, B.Sc. 28. 

GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. 
CHEETHAM. With Answers. 18. 9d. 


New Monographs on Physical Subjects 
LOW TEMPERATURE PHYSICS. By L. C. 
ACKSON, M. Sc., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
HIGH VOLTAGE PHYSICS. By L. Jacos, M.Sc. 
38. net. 
RELATIVITY PHYSICS. By W. H. McCrea, M. A., 
B. Sc., Ph. D. 28. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL PRACTICAL EXER- 
CISES. By W. N. RAE, NM. A., and J. REILLx, 
M. A. 7s. 6d. net. 


New Monographs on Chemical Subjects 
THE ADSORPTION OF GASES BY SOLIDS. 
By S. J. Greco, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


BIOLOGY 


PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BIOLOGY. 
By R. F. SHove, M. A., F.L.S. With 134 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 58. 6d. 

A school textbook for Matriculation. 

THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR TEACHERS OF JUNIOR 
CLASSES. By E. M. Pouttron, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 

New Monographs on Biological Subjects 

INSECT PHYSIOLOGY. By V. B. WicGGtes- 
WORTH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

CELLULAR RESPIRATION. By N. U. MEL- 
DRUM, M.A. 38. 6d. net. 


New Modern Classics 
THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By JosepH CoN RAD. 28. 
FOUR TALES. By JosepH CoNRAD. 1s. 6d. The Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde 


from A Set of Six.“ 


MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. (Hivarre BELLOC, G. K. CHESTERTON, E. V. 
Lucas, RokhERT LYND, A. A. Mirne, J. B. PRIEsTLEY.) 1s. 6d. 
New Select English Classics 


ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER. Edited by D. C. WHIMSTER. 28. 3d. 
SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. POETRY AND PROSE. By J. EARNSHAW, M. A. 28. 


36 Essex St., W. C. 2 
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Christ and the Early Church. By H. Osporne. (5s. 
Tutorial Press.) 

This book is described by its author as a general introduction 
to the study of New Testament History or Christian Beginnings.” 
It may be recommended to teachers who wish to make themselves 
familiar, within a convenient compass, with the work of modern 
scholarship on the documents of the New Testament. The 
author is familiar with, and quotes from, the work of a number 
of recent writers of the more critical type e. g. Streeter, Burkitt, 
Cadbury, Klausner, Creed—and in general accepts their con- 
clusions. He does not appear to have made a prolonged study 
of the documents himself at first hand, and his readiness to 
accept the conclusions of others gives, here and there, an impres- 
sion of some confusion and inconsistency. But the general 
outlook of his book is on the right lines, unhampered by 
doctrinal presuppositions or subservience to tradition; and 
what he writes will be of real value to those who wish to teach 
the New Testament from an up-to-date and intelligent point 
of view, and have not much time for independent study. 


A Bible Treasury. Vol. II. Stories, Songs, and Wisdom of the 
Jews. Edited by A. MayvHEw. (1s. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The second volume in this useful little series, which would be 
just the thing for a term’s work in the lower forms of a secondary 
school. The selections are excellently chosen, and the editor 
holds fast to the modern view of the Bible as a progressive 
record of man's search after God. 


University 


Children's Praises: a Book of Prayers. By N. SIMPSON and 
L. E. Cox. (3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

A most attractive book, which is the record of the daily 
worship, over a school year, of the preparatory department in 
the authors’ charge. We heartily recommend it to any who have 
to do with the religious development of children up to the age 
ofgorio. The prayers are fresh and natural, with that constant 
emphasis on thanksgiving and praise which is by far the best 
approach to God for children; their subjects are varied, and 
their wording simple and rhythmical. ‘‘O God, because Thou 
hast made tiny things so lovely, we praise and thank Thee. 
Help us so to do the smallest piece of work that it may be lovely 
too.” For the joys of this our school; for pictures and music, 
for books and songs, for things to make and things to do, for 
new things to hear and learn, and for the fun of learning; we 
say our Thank You, God.“ The book also gives an excellent 
selection of suitable hymns ; and a number of simple paraphrases 
of some of Jesus’ parables. 


Vale. By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Dr. Inge tells us that he has given strict orders that no memoir 
of him shall be published after his death. Can we dare to hope 
that his orders will be disobeyed, on the ground that the part which 
he has played in the development and influence of the Church of 
England during his lifetime is one which no historian of the future 
will be able toignore ? Meanwhile we must be grateful to him for 
this fragment of autobiography. Those who owe much to his 
more serious writings will read with interest their author's 
account of their production, as well as his estimate of their 
relative importance. (He places first of his theological works 
Fatth and its Psychology, published in 1909, and regards his 
study of Plotinus as his magnum opus.) Those who have thought 
of him mainly, to use his own words, as “ a kind of Aunt Sally for 
journalists of the baser sort,’’ may be urged to read and ponder 
on this little book, in which they will find some record of the 
inner life and thought of one whose unwavering clearsightedness 
and courage has been of unique value to the cause of Christianity 
in the modern world. 


Beasts and Saints. Translations by HELEN WADDELL. (58. 
net. Constable.) 

A delightful book, made even more attractive by a large 
number of fascinating woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. We have 
seldom met a more charming set of animal drawings—squirrels, 
lions, dragons, frogs, crocodiles, and many others. The book 
would be an asset to any art room. Miss Waddell has trans- 
lated from the Latin what she describes as stories of the mutual 
charities between saints and beasts, from the end of the fourth 
to the end of the twelfth century.“ She is an expert at this 
kind of work, as those who know her Medieval Latin Lyrics will 
agree, and her style could not be bettered. The stories them- 
selves are delightfully quaint, their simple piety a mixture of 


noble sincerity and unconscious humour. Witness St. Colman's 
fly: When the man of God had leisure to read his holy books, 
the Fly would trot up and down his codex: and should some 
one call him, or he had to go about other business, he would 
instruct the Fly to sit down upon the line at which he had halted, 
and keep his place until he should return to continue his inter- 
rupted reading ; which the Fly infallibly would do. Marvellous 
are these condescensions of the grace of God, and, as one might 
say, the collusions of Christ with His saints.” A book which 
adults, as well as boys and girls, will thoroughly enjoy. 


Old Testament History. By Dr. G. W. Wape. Twelfth Edition, 
Revised and Partly Re-written. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen) 

The Documents of the New Testament : Translated and Historically 
Arranged, with Critical Introductions. By the Rev. Dr. 
G. W. Wape. (ros. 6d. net. Murby.) 

Dr. Wade's Old Testament History was first published in 
1901, and has been widely used in universities and theological 
colleges. The present edition has been revised and partly re- 
written in the light of the conclusions of more recent scholarship. 
The other volume is a new venture, in which Dr. Wade pnats, 
in the probable order of their composition, his own translation 
of the New Testament documents, prefaced in each case by a 
critical introduction. The introductions are written with the 
sound scholarship which one would expect from their author, 
and the conclusions of modern criticism are frankly stated, though 
with a sympathetic regard for more conservative points of 
view. The difficulties which beset the author of a new trans- 
lation of the New Testament are obvious and in some degree 
insuperable. Dr. Wade's translation sets out to steer a course 
midway between an exact literal rendering of the original, and 
a paraphrase intended to bring out the writer’s meaning. In 
this he has been largely successful, and any one who reads the 
book will be greatly assisted in understanding what the New 
Testament means. The phrasing and rhythm is not nearly 
so successful, as is seen at once by an attempt to read it aloud. 
This is to some extent inevitable by comparison with the 
Authorized Version, but surely Dr. Wade could have improved 
such sentences as Why do you term me good? “ What is 
your object in untying the colt?“ and He has evinced 
supremacy with His arm — and there are hundreds like them 
without sacrificing anything of accuracy or intelligibility! It 
is a pity that the book is not more attractively printed. 


The General Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. Edited by the 
Rev. Dr. J. W. C. WAND. (15s. net. Methuen.) 


The Growth of Religious Thought : a Study for Thoughtful People. 
By W. C. Brown. (2s. 6d. net. Lincoln Williams.) 

Church and State in England in the XVIIIth Century. By Prof. 
N. SYKES. (218. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The Truth of Christianity being an Examination of the Mors 
Important Arguments for and against Believing in thal 
Religion. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton. 12th Edition. 
(2s. net. Gardner, Darton.) 


Of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. By J. BöHME. Translated 
from the German by J. R. EARLE. (ros. 6d. net. Constable.) 


What Am I to Believe? Answered by SHAKESPEARE, KANT, 
NAPOLEON, Sir WALTER Scott, GOETHE, LEIGH HUNT, 
MILL, STRAUSS, CARLYLE, EMERSON, RENAN, DICKENS, 
LECKY, FREEMAN, TENNYSON, BROWNING, Max MULLER, 
T. H. Huxvey, Lewis CARROLL, H. L. MENCKEN, J. MIDDLE- 
TON Murry, G. BERNARD SHAW, and Musso ini. (6d. 
Cape Town: Cape Times, Ltd.) 


A Golden Treasury of the Bible. I. From the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha. II. From the New Testament. Selected and 
Edited by M. Rowe, with the Assistance of Dr. H. 
McLacuian and Dr. DorotHy Tarrant. (7s. 6d. The 
Lindsey Press.) 


Foot-Notes to St. Paul. By the Rev. Dr. C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Religious Instruction in the Elementary School: a Manual for 
Teachers and Clergy and for those Preparing to Teach in 
Church or Council Schools. By Canon J. R. Lums. (38. 6d. 
net. S. P. C. K.) 

The Children's Parish. By DorotHy V. WHITE. (38. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 


(Continued on page 122) 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“ The sectional lists of boys schools and girls’ schools contain just the 
information needed by parents. . . . In every section ‘Paton’ provides accurate 
answers to all reasonable inquiries." — The Journal of Education, October, 1934. 


pATONS 
LIST 9 


F schoots | 


1934 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 1934 


The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, Engineering, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, es. 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 


Telephone: MANsion House 5053 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


A Desert Journal: Letters from Central Asia. By EVANGELINE 
FRENCH, MILDRED CABLE, Francesca FRENCH. (78. 6d. 
net. Constable.) 

_ Geography teachers will find plenty of interesting material 

in this book of letters from three missionaries travelling in Central 

Asia. The letters were written in many unusual places—in the 

shade of a Tibetan lamaserie, in the palace of a Mongol Khan, 

in a mud shelter of the great Desert of Gobi. Excellent photo- 
graphs add to the pleasure of the reader. 


The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1935. (38. 6d. net. A. & C. 
Black, Ltd.) 

This annual directory is now in its twenty-eighth year of 

issue, and the inclusion of additional reference matter has 

rendered it all the more valuable. A detailed index has also 

been added. 


The Press in England. By K. von STUTTERHEIM. Translated 
by W. H. Jounston. (8s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) N. 
This book helps us to see ourselves as others see us. The 
author, a German, who has represented a big German daily 
newspaper in London during the past ten years, and has acquired 
an intimate knowledge of the British Press and of the doings of 
our Press magnates, has made a study of the history of the 
subject, starting from its beginnings in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and taking the reader through the eigh- 


teenth and nineteenth, on to the Harmsworth portent and 


the rise of the popular Press. The latter he distinguishes 
from the “ quality Press, represented pre-eminently by The 
Times, which he regards as in its own way the best newspaper 
in the world. The provincial and the weekly and the evening 
newspapers do not escape his comprehensive survey. Most 
interesting and, we think, most fair and candid, are his remarks 
about our present-day Press. So far as schools and colleges are 
concerned, we think the book an excellent one for general 
reading, whether or not the student is specializing in modern 
history or literature. The translation is so good that we were 
not conscious that we were reading a translation. 


Typewriting Examination Tests (R.S.A.). Stage I. Elementary. 
By A. Potts. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Story of the Royal Society of Arts: Abridged from Sir 
HENRY TRUEMAN Woop's Official History, and brought 
up to date by G. K. MENzIEs, with a Foreword by J. A. 
MILNE, and an Appreciation by E. V. Lucas. (3s. 6d. 
Murray.) 

Cwrs Rhydychen Meun Cymraeg. By E. J. Jones and L. 
FAuckrr. Llyfrau Darllen Ychwanegol, Cyfres B. Naw 
Chwedl. Robin Hood, &c. Draig y Garreg Hollt. (4d. each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Book-keeping for Beginners. By BEATRICE BRACKENBURY. 
Third Edition. (3s. Longmans.) 

Challenge to Death. By P. N. Baker, G. Barry, V. BARTLETT, 
E. BLUNDEN, VERA BRITTAIN, Ivor Brown, G. E. G. 
CATLIN, G. CHAPMAN, Mary A. HAMILTON, G. HEARD. 
WINIFRED HoLTBY, J. HUXLEY, STORM JAMESON, J. B. 
PRIESTLEY, REBECCA WEST. (5s. net. Constable.) 

The Challenge to Democracy. By C. DELISLE Burns. (58. net, 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Fit or Unfit for Marriage. By Dr. TH. VAN DE VELDE. (tos. 6d. 
net. Chapman & Hall.) 

New Method Script Copy Books. Books I-IV. (3d. each. 
Longmans.) 
The Book of Love. By Upton SIN CLAIR. Part I. The Book of 
Love. Part II. The Book of Society. (5s. net. Werner 

Laurie.) 

Health. By JANE COLLIN. (Is. net. C. W. Daniel Co.) 

String Games for Beginners. By KATHLEEN HADDON (Mrs. 
O. H. T. RIsHBETH). (6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
School Gardening without a Garden. By ETHEL M. PoLton. 

(gd. net. Birmingham: Cornish.) 

The Writers’ Desk Book. Articles by J. Bropuy, LEONORA 
EVLES, ELEANOR FARJEON, W. I-REEMAN, B. HOGARTH, 
C. HULBERT, Rev. G. LANG, C. JOPE-SLADE, J. W. MARRIOTT, 
A. A. MILNE, R. STEVENSON, L. A. G. STRONG. (2s. 6d. 
net. Black.) 

The British Science Guild. The Norman Lockyer Lecture, 
1934. Human Biology and Politics. By Prof. J. B. S. 
HALDANE. (Is.) 


Wigan and District Mining and Technical College. Report of 
the Principal, 1933-4. 

Board of Education. Rules and Syllabuses for Examinations 
in Art, 1935. (4d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Council of the Historical 
Association. July 1, 1933-June 30, 1934, and Other 
Documents. 

Australian Council for Educational Research. Fourth Annual 
Report, 1933-4. (Melbourne: Brown, Prior & Co. Pty., 
Ltd.) 


Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 95th Annual 
Report, 1934. (ts.) 

Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society for the Year 
ended June 30, 1934, with Balance Sheet. 

Friends of Europe Publications, No. 19. The House of 
Commons and German Rearmament: Speeches of the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P., and the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, M. P. (24d.) 

Art Appreciation : Books in the Bristol Public Libraries. 

Pitman's Year Book and Diary, 1935: a Concise Annual for 
all who ave Interested in Commercial Education, Commercial 
and Professional Examinations, Office Work, and Careers. 
Edited by H. Downs. (Is. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

University Degrees in Engineering: Reprinted from "Tk 
Engineer.“ 1934. By Dr. T. W. CHALMERS. (Is. net. 
Morgan Bros.) 

Car Canny: a Hotch-Potch for Motorists. Hashed up by 
H. F. ELLIs, and Washed down with Sketches by G. S. 
SHERWOOD. (3d. National Safety First Association.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 102 (Industry 
Series, No. 14). Industry and Art Education on the Continent. 
(2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

International Federation of University Women. Report of the 
Nineteenth Council Meeting, Budapest, September, 1034. 

Annual Report of the President of the Johns Hopkins University, 
1933-4. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press.) . 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 101. Senior 
School Mathematics. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Some Aspects of Adult Education in Italy. (1s. World Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education.) 7 

Board of Education. State Scholarships tenable at Universities, 
1934. List of Candidates from Secondary Schools in England 
and Wales who were selected for State Scholarships in 1934. 
(2d. net. H.M.S.O.) . 

Choice of Careers Series, No. 20 (Secondary Schools). Medicine. 
(3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Report of the Conference of New Ideals in Education held at 
Oxford from April 2 to April 7, 1934. (2s. 6d.) 

Board of Education. Examinations in Art. List of Successful 
Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports and Examination 
Papers, 1934. (2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Labour and Education. (1d. Labour Party.) . 

Cambridge School Certificate Examination. Book of Question 
Papers set in December, 1934, with List of Syndics and 
Answers to Questions in Mathematical and Physical Subjects. 
(2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
Papers set in the Junior Examination, December, 1934, with 
List of Svndics and Answers to Questions in Mathematical 
and Physical Subjects. (Is. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
School Certificate Examination, December, 1934. Pass List 
and a List of Candidates gaining Supplementary Certificates. 
a. Boys; b. Girls. (d. each. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
Junior Examination, December, 1934. Pass Lists (Boys 
and Girls). (od. Cambridge University Press.) 


SELF-BINDING CASES FOR THE Journal.—The publishers are 
now prepared to supply patent self-binders to readers at a cost 
of 4s. each. The binding cords in each case will take twelve 
issues and index, and are of super linen thread under permanent 
rustless spring tension. The copies are held firmly in place, and 
the case will open quite flat at any page of the contents. The 
arrangement works efficiently and is recommended for its 
convenience in providing a reading case for storage as each 
issue arrives. 
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University Scholarship Examinations: 
Scope and Standards 


ITI—MODERN LANGUAGES 


By A. M. GIBSON, M.A., Headmaster of Liverpool 
Collegiate School 


HE history of modern languages at Cambridge since 

the years immediately prior to the War is an eventful 
one. The old, mgid Modern Language Tripos was in 
force, with its two languages at equal standard studied 
along identical lines, with its attention almost wholly 
confined to language, philology, and imaginative literature 
—in fact, a school similar, except in that it insisted on two 
languages, to that which holds the field at the modern 
universities to-day. Modern languages were still struggling 
to gain a footing, and there was only one professorial 
chair in existence—that of German. This state of affairs 
reflected itself in the scholarship examinations. The papers 
demanded a high linguistic standard, a knowledge of 
historical grammar and imaginative literature, though this 
last was nearly crowded out of the general questions 
papers by the stock questions on prosody and inquiries 
as to the difference between le prétexte” and “la 
prétexte,” or between “goinfre” and goulu. The 
number of awards was insignificant generally about five, 
and the candidate who to-day would get a major scholar- 
ship was lucky to read his name amongst those awarded 
minor scholarships. 

There has been a great advance since those days—the 
first great step being the reform of the Tripos in 1917. 
Under the new regulations, the Tripos was divided into 
two parts: Part I being mainly a linguistic test in two 
languages, Part II offering a wide variety of choice accord- 


ing to individual needs and tastes, and aiming at a thorough 
and wide study of various aspects of the foreign civiljza- 
tions—imaginative and philosophic literature, political, 
economic and social history and institutions. Professorial 
chairs of French, Spanish, and Italian have been founded, 
and the number of students has multiplied greatly. The 
number of scholarship awards rapidly increased in the 
years immediately after the War to somewhere between 
twenty and thirty. Unfortunately, this number seems to 
have stabilized itself, and no increase has been noticeable, 
on an average, for several years past. This can scarcely as 
yet be considered a satisfactory state of affairs, for the 
numbers compare very unfavourably with those obtaining 
in other subjects. For example, in December, 1933, there 
were seventy-one awards for classics, forty-seven for science, 
forty-one for mathematics, thirty-eight for history, and 
only twenty for modern languages. The results for Decem- 
ber of last year are somewhat more satisfactory, there 
being thirty-four open awards for modern languages, as 
compared with sixty-six for classics, forty-six for science, 
forty-three for mathematics, and forty-six for history. 
It is, however, remarkable that the larger group, which 
has usually been the more generous to modern languages, 
made less than half the total awards, and of these only 
two were major scholarships and over half were exhibi- 
tions. The total awards for 1934 were as follows: eighty- 
one for classics, sixty-two for history, fifty-seven for science, 
fifty-one for mathematics, forty-three for modern languages. 

The one grave danger which remains to be overcome is 
that the system by which Part I of the Tripos is taken at 
the end of the year probably leads colleges to exact too 
high a standard, and consequently to make relatively few, 
or low, awards for modern languages. In the writer's 
opinion, Part I should be remodelled so as to include a 
fair amount of Part II literature, and in this form should 
be taken at the end of the second year. 

Though Oxford was fortunate in being the first to be 
adequately endowed with professorial chairs, and has had 
rich benefactions in the way of travelling scholarships such 
as Cambridge may well envy, the history of modern lan- 
guages in that university has been, and still is, very unsatis- 
factory. At Oxford, scholarships are earmarked for the 
various subjects, and out of the hundreds existing, modern 
languages to this day can only lay claim to about ten at 
most. (This certainly represents an increase of over 
200 per cent as compared with pre-War conditions !) 
Until recently, there was no attempt at forming a group, 
and the scholarships were awarded in ones and twos by 
colleges at separate examinations. Naturally, all this 
means a poor field of candidates, and so a vicious circle 1s set 
up. The university waits for better candidates before it 
feels justified in recommending more awards: but until 
there are more awards there will be no bigger and better 
field of candidates. 

Another vicious circle within the larger one was this: the 
general standard of modern language student justified the 
authorities in maintaining that they were capable of 
studying only one language to honours standard,; and so 
long as this regulation held good, it acted as a powerful 
deterrent to any good prospective candidate who looked 
to some career other than teaching in a university or 
school, and even in one of these latter fields he was at a 
disadvantage. This obstacle was, however, removed in 
1927; but until Oxford acquires more confidence in its 
own school of modern languages, and until the colleges 
show this confidence by the award of many more scholar- 
ships, stagnation ” will have to be written as the heading 
of this chapter of Oxford’s history. 

The changed conception of the Modern Languages 
Tripos at Cambridge has had its effect on the nature and 
scope of the entrance scholarship examinations. So far 
as general principles are concerned, there is little criticism 
to offer, and in its present form the examination is a very 
satisfactory one from the schools’ point of view. Any 
criticisms concern points of more or less important detail. 
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The examination has no cramping effect on the modern 
sixth form curriculum, but fits in admirably with an enlight- 
ened conception of the scope of modern studies in schools. 
In addition to the usual tests in language, there is a wide 
choice of attractive essay subjects, dealing with various 
aspects of the foreign civilizations and questions of general 
interest. The “ general questions paper, again, gives 
a wide choice of subjects dealing with literature, other 
arts, and history, though institutions and geography might 
also figure here with advantage. The larger group of 
colleges might well raise the number of questions from 
eight to ten in each language, and both groups might remove 
the restriction which obliges candidates to attempt the 
same number (three) of questions in each language, making 
the combination of, say, four and two permissive. One 
of the most enlightened features in these papers is the 
constant appearance of questions which break down the 
usual artificial water-tight compartments between the 
literatures of the various countries and give candidates 
well read in English literature some chance of turning this 
reading to account. 


Then, by way of further encouraging the pursuit of 
wide interests and of discouraging narrow specialization, 
there is a general paper and English essay. With regard 
to the general papers, however, it is impossible to avoid 
passing some strictures. In the smaller group, there is, 
as there should be, one general paper for candidates in all 
subjects. It falls roughly into six sections—translation 
from subsidiary language (in the case of modern language 
candidates, Latin); general questions on the arts, more 
especially in modern life; science in its general aspects 
and relations to modern life and thought; economic and 
political problems; general ethical, moral, and intellec- 
tual questions; and a passage, in which the thought or 
manner of expression is involved or loose, to be paraphrased 
or re-written. These papers are admirable—but as Dr. 
Norwood pertinently inquires, do they count ? Experience 
leads one to believe that history examiners do take them 
seriously on occasions; classics and modern linguists very 
rarely : mathematicians and science examiners never. One 
would like to hazard the suggestion that, in all subjects, 
they should carry sufficient weight to raise or lower a 
candidate’s final award from one class to another. 

In the larger group, a different system obtains. There 
are separate general papers for historians, modern linguists, 
and scientists. The classical candidates have no general 
paper of this type. As one who was largely responsible 
for the introduction of a general paper for modern language 
candidates, I may confess to utter dismay when I first 
beheld the outcome of my representations. The title of 
the paper gives the clue to its nature“ general know- 
ledge,” not general paper. As it stands, it is the usual 
atrocity perpetrated under such a heading. Ironically 
enough, the general paper now set to history candidates 
is almost the type of paper envisaged when the suggestion 
was first mooted : and it would be far better if the general 
knowledge paper were scrapped and if modern linguists 
were turned on to the history general paper. 

The Latin passages for translation are of about Sub- 
sidiary Higher Certificate standard, and occasion little 
difficulty to candidates who have read a reasonable amount 
of Latin literature—an accomplishment which (pace the 
1918 Report of the Prime Minister's Committee) is not only 
desirable but also essential for any educated student of 
modern languages. 

The passages for prose composition are usually very well 
chosen. They are not mere vocabulary tests or descrip- 
tive passages, but generally offer a happy mixture of 
idiomatic and constructional problems, whilst demanding a 
good “abstract” and concrete vocabulary. The 
unseen papers, at least in French, are not so satisfactory, 
and I think this arises partly from their limitation to 
two passages, one of verse and one of prose. In general, 
the prose passage is of an abstract, philosophic nature, 


in itself an admirable test of knowledge of idiomatic con- 
struction and of ability to disentangle and to follow through 
a logical argument. As a counterpart, the verse passage 
is generally descriptive and of the Parnassian type; 
not infrequently the sense is very elusive—at all events, 
it eludes translation—and the vocabulary is of a restricted 
or special order, concerned with rare materials and objects 
supplying local colour or historical background. 


The inclusion of a second prose passage—modern des- 
criptive writing—would be an improvement and a way 
out of the examiner’s difficulty. It is interesting to note 
that all the colleges examining apart from the two main 
groups recognize this need, and allot half as much time 
again for unseen translation. 

The Oxford scholarship papers have a distinctive 
character of their own. There are usually two longish 
passages for prose composition. In French these are 
generally of the Washington Irving—R. L. Stevenson— 
Pater types of prose writing. It is curious that, on the 
other hand, only one passage was set in 1933 and 1934 
for unseen translation, whereas previously there had been 
two; and that, as things stand at present, there is more 
translation into than from the foreign language. 

Moreover, except in the case of French, the difficulty 
of the passages set for unseens is much lower than that 
set for prose composition. In French, Taine seems to be 
the examiners’ favourite hunting-ground, and the passages 
are usually mere vocabulary tests. There is no trans- 
lation from verse. The literature papers offer a good choice 
of satisfactory questions, but they are confined to litera- 
ture—the other arts, history, and institutions find no 
place in them. There is a choice between only two essay 
subjects, and these are of a very general, philosophic 
type, often difficult to handle in a foreign language, at 
least for pupils of 18 to 19. 

One cannot consider the general arrangement of the 
Oxford examination as being very satisfactory. In the 
first place, most of the scholarships are offered for one 
language, generally French. In this case, Latin may be 
offered as a second subject, so that the modern sixth 
boy with two modern languages is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage. Where a candidate offers two modern languages, 
he must also take the paper in Latin unseens. This i$ 
in itself a justifiable demand, but it must be observed 
that he has to take the same paper as candidates offering 
Latin as a second language. For the latter candidates, 
the Latin papers afford a soft option ’’—they are not 
nearly of scholarship standard. (This arrangement is in 
strong contrast to that of Cambridge, where candidates 
offering French and Latin have to take the Latin prose 
and unseens as set for classical scholarships.) Moreover, 
there is, for these candidates, no literature or essay paper, 
so that they escape with a total of four papers less than 
some of the candidates offering two modern languages. 
One might sum up the situation by saying that the examina- 
tion is designed primarily for boys taking French and Latin 
in Group II of the Higher School Certificate. 

There is one other form of scholarship examination 
which is perhaps outside the scope of this article, and to 
discuss which little space, in any event, is left. This is 
the Higher Certificate examination. Generally speaking, 
the Cambridge Local Syndicate’s examination is the most 
satisfactory, conforming most closely in linguistic standards 
and scope of the literature papers to the university examina- 
tions. The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board and the 
Oxford Syndicate examinations would be satisfactory 
but for their rigorous ‘ period divisions in literature 
which have a cramping effect of sixth form work. The 
London and N.U.J.M.B. examinations are unsatisfactory. 
the former because of its period divisions, both because 
of the low linguistic standard (for scholarship awards) 
and of the practice of setting a longish list of works 
(demanding, in the case of each, the same degree of special 
study), of examining each in its, own little compartment, 
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and of excluding all general questions on literature, 
history, geography, and institutions. This last form of 
examination makes no attempt to fall in with the ideal 
of an organic whole in advanced courses, nor to 
encourage, in the words of the Prime Minister’s Committee, 
an imaginative comprehension of the whole life of two 
great peoples, in their art, their law, their politics, and their 


larger economics, and also in their creative work of poetry, 
history, and philosophy.“ One is glad to see that the Head- 
master of the City of London School believes that this 
ideal is attainable, for modern studies as well as for classics. 
But it is one which is in constant danger of being obscured 
—indeed, in many quarters it would seem that it still 
remains to be glimpsed. 


Arts and Crafts in the Schools“ 


By H. L. O. FLECKER, M.A., Headmaster, Christ's Hospital, Horsham 


T is now some years since it has become apparent that 
the schools must pay attention to the leisure which is 
likely to fall to the lot of future generations. That is a 
state of affairs to which all may look forward with pleasure ; 
but, for those who teach, the prospect seems rather remote. 
Trade after trade and profession after profession will bring 
its ship to land on the Elysian plains of leisure and join the 
multitude of those who spend a handsome part of their 
time cropping the Lotus fruit of ease; but three storm 
tossed galleons will remain far out at sea, vainly struggling 
to make that same delectable port. These will contain 
these who wait upon man, his body, soul, and mind—the 
doctors, the parsons, and the schoolmasters. Labour- 
saving machinery is not for them. 

Prof. Macmurray has pointed out that a cause of our 
present discontents is the dominance of the Roman element 
in our thinking. He looks for an increased emphasis on 
our Greek and Palestinian inheritance to adjust the balance, 
pointing to the results of the wave of Greek ideas which 
swept over a Romanized Europe at the Renaissance. Greek 
art and philosophy depended for their existence on the 
labour of slaves: it remains to be seen whether we can 
build a rival structure on the labour of machines. At 
present, we put the cart before the horse and are the slaves 
of our own machinery. 

Yet the new movement has already begun and is being 
attended, as would be expected, with a good deal of dis- 
location and consequent distress. If it is the citizen’s duty 
to take his share in alleviating the distress, it is also the 
schoolmaster’s duty to look ahead and train his boys, so 
far as he can, to be ready to grasp the benefits of the future. 

Education for Leisure is obviously not to be confined 
to the study of arts and crafts. Music is one of the finest 
means for employing leisure time—and so is gardening, 
one of the most excellent of creative occupations and an 
invaluable cement of social life. But in this mechanical 
ace a great number of boys are most naturally enthralled 
by machinery of all sorts, and for them crafts are the obvious 
leisure occupation. 

The present writer has no claim to be considered either 
an artist or a craftsman. He has been brought into touch 
with the problems connected with the study of arts and 
crafts in the school as a headmaster responsible for the 
curriculum. Moreover, Christ's Hospital built an art 
school, still almost unique in size and equipment, as early 
as 1902, and in 1909 a manual training school, which 
remains quite adequate for our needs. Thus we can claim 
to have been among the pioneers, and art and crafts teaching 
continues to play an important part in our work. These 
subjects, however, were not introduced as “ Education for 
Leisure but rather because some of the Council—notably 
Prof. Henry E. Armstrong—were so far ahead of their time 
as to see that they were a valuable part of every boy’s 
training. 

Experience suggests that there should be a difference 
between the teaching of arts and crafts and that of subjects 
which deal more exclusively with the mind. It should 
resemble most closely the teaching of English composition 
—-because that subject, too, is esscntially creative. Perhaps 


Based on a paper read at the Annual Mecting of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head Masters, January, 1935. 


the very word “‘ teaching is misleading, though, for want 
of a better word, teacher must be used for the man 
whose function is more essentially that of a leader and 
inspirer. It is true that all our teaching should aim at 
fulfilling this function; but in the realms of art and craft 
the need is more obvious and more compelling. 

In dealing with large numbers of pupils, we shall, ob- 
viously, meet our future Wrens, Gainsboroughs, and 
Sheratons at rare intervals. Our aim should therefore be 
not only to give these scarce plants a congenial soil, but also 
to stimulate in the less gifted boys the practice of creative 
art and a high degree of artistic appreciation. This will 
not be achieved by the old-fashioned type of ‘‘ pedagogic ” 
methods. 

The first lesson in art is given by environment. The 
pupil should be surrounded with objects of beauty which 
may suggest to him something he would like to do himself. 
It is equally important that he should not be confined to 
the use of pencil and brush. Wood engraving, lithography, 
modelling in clay, glazing and firing of pottery, enamel work, 
weaving, stained glass—these and other means of artistic 
expression should be available. The teacher’s function is 
to inspire the whole production, guard against excessive 
waste of time from inexperience (though some lessons must 
always be learned by making mistakes) and lead by example, 
no less than by precept, to a more mature realization of 
beauty. Perhaps by such means we shall one day make 
ugliness appear the crime that it is, and consider bungaloid 
growths no less malignant than cancer. It is doubtful 
whether the sight of some of our modern suburbs or black 
countries would arouse in an ancient Greek unquenchable 
laughter or copious tears. 

There are two aspects of artistic appreciation. There 1s 
that which Mr. Masefield has described in“ Dauber ” : 


“ O, joy of trying for beauty, ever the same, 
You never fail, your comforts never end : 
O, balm of this world’s way; O perfect friend!“ 


Secondly, there is the bending of the mind and intellect to 
produce design, for a building, perhaps, or a repeating 
pattern; and it is about the second aspect that we may 
more confidently hope to teach bovs something. 

It is, of course, impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between art and “ craft,“ but if the reader will contrast 
drawing and painting on the one flank with the heavier 
crafts of wood and metal work on the other, leaving the 
rest of the crafts in the debatable centre, he will probably 
consider that it is fairly true to say that the former, while 
not excluding intellectual effort, definitely puts aesthetic 
first: from the“ heavy craft standpoint, intellectual work 
plays a larger part. Craft activities remain creative, but 
they present themselves frequently as problems to be solved. 
Clear and logical thinking, the application of whatever 
knowledge a boy has acquired of the laws of nature and the 
properties of the materials in use are vital to craft work 
no less than patience and sustained effort to acquire skill ; 
the whole process should be informed with the idea of 
creating something beautiful, which will, in turn, teach the 
pupil to appreciate the beauty of skill greater than his own. 
It is the conception of much craft work as a problem to be 
solved which inspires its devotees with an enthusiasm 
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similar to that lavished by cross word experts upon a 
pursuit not quite so noble; it is this that gives it its high 
value as a leisure occupation. 

In craft work, again, variety is essential if our objects are 
to be attained. Not only wood and metal work, but also 
bookcrafts, printing, a forge, a foundry even, should be 
available. Some of these crafts are suitable for quite young 
children, besides their basketry and cardboard work. 
Naturally, methods differ somewhat in the art and manual 
schools. More guidance may be needed in the latter if 
quantities of material are not to be spoiled: more super- 
vision is necessary in order to prevent accidents. But the 
similarity is far greater than the difference, and our hope 
is that by means of all these pursuits the younger generation 
will grow up less prone to take a delight in mass-produced 
pleasures; more able to, bring to the support of the arts a 
public opinion, alive and informed by personal experience ; 
above all, armed with a priceless resource for the conversion 
of leisure into happiness. 


It may be doubted whether arts and crafts are best 
approached as part of education for leisure; their impor- 
tance rests on a broader basis than their admitted value as 
recreation. This wider usefulness can be gauged from a 
study of Mr. Valentine Bell’s brilliant report on the junior 
instruction centres, and of the work that is being done in the 
best of our senior and central schools, in which arts and 
crafts are being developed and, with them, a new technique 
to meet their special needs. There is progress along these 
lines, and, although the secondary schools will always have 
a curriculum with an academic bias, and must avoid any- 
thing like slavish imitation of other branches of education, 
yet they cannot afford to disregard what others are doing. 
It is not only that there are a considerable number of boys 
in the secondary schools who might be described as non- 
academic and who will learn more in the art school, the 
manual school and the science laboratory, than in the 
class-room : we have also to realize that the more academic 
type of boy—the linguist, the historian and the mathe- 
maticlan—have much to gain if their curriculum includes 
some amount of manual and art. They, too, need work 
besides literary composition, which is definitely creative. 
They, too, need some corrective for the long hours spent in 
purely intellectual tasks. It must have occurred to many 
parents as well as teachers, that any boy who really employed 
his maximum concentration for a school week of lessons and 
home work would, undoubtedly, end that week in an 
asylum. Fortunately, nature tempers the scholastic blast ; 
but, by introducing art and craft work at all stages, we 
deal with the problem more scientifically and secure a 
higher output of first-rate thinking during the time devoted 
to the class-room subjects. 


Moreover, craft is no mere corrective: it has, as has 
already been stated, an independent value as a medium of 
education. It gives boys a great and useful opportunity 
first to obtain knowledge and ideas without the inter- 
vention of their teacher's mind: secondly, to test the 
accuracy and value of their notions in practice, instead of 
accepting an authoritative approval or disapproval from 
the dais. There is no branch of education in which the 
proof of the pudding is more obviously in the eating. 

There are three main problems which remain to be solved 
by those who want to see a further development of the arts 
and crafts in school. The first is the matter of equipment, 
which involves considerable expenditure on appliances and 
sometimes also on buildings. This difficulty will become 
less as the value of these subjects is more generally realized. 
The second is the difficulty of finding good teachers for 
artistic subjects. The born teacher of English literature is 
the rarest treasure of the profession because his subject is 
essentially artistic and creative. Inspired teachers of arts 
and crafts will, for the same reason, always be scarce, but 
at least we should try to ensure that the training of those, 
who will give instruction in these subjects in the schools, 
shall be really thorough and effective. The third difficulty 


is the all pervading curse of a system of public examinations 
which effectively reduces to a minimum the amount of time 
which we may devote to these studies. Thus accused, 
examining bodies point, with an air of injured innocence, 
to their willingness to include these subjects in Group I 
of the School Certificate Examination. Timeo Danaos ! 
Wise teachers will not be tempted by this offer. Its 
acceptance would destroy much of the specific value of the 
best art and craft teaching, just as it is examinations that 
are the curse of the best teaching of English literature. 
Creative subjects are not examinable: they have to be 
warped and contorted to make them so. And, in any case, 
what we want is not more, but less examining. 

These studies, therefore, should continue to receive a warm 
welcome in the schools. Without forgetting the primarily 
intellectual character of secondary education, we should 
realize that arts and crafts, properly used, can broaden the 
intellectual basis on which we build; at the same time, they 
will be an essential ingredient of that more harmonious 
system towards which we are working and to which the 
best thinking of the day is urging us; a system in which 
physical culture shall unite with the training of the mind 
and hand and eye to produce such a nation as Milton 
has described : 


A nation not slow and dull, but of quick, ingenious, 
and piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy 
in discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the 
highest that human capacity can soar to.”’ 


According to the Spring List issued by Messrs. J. W. ARROW- 
SMITH (LONDON), LTD., two new volumes in the Modern States 
Series under the general editorship of Prof. R. B. Mowat are being 
issued, dealing with Egypt and Turkey, by Lieut.-Col. P. G. 
Elgood and Mr. T. L. Jarman respectively. 


The Record and Book-List issued by the CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY usually contains one or two interesting articles in 
addition to an annotated list of new books acquired by the 
Library. The December issue includes an article by Mr. Arthur 
B. Gray recording odd bits of the history of Cambridge of the 
"eighties which will interest many besides old Cambridge men. 

* * * 


In addition to a number of works of fiction and books of one-act 
plays, we notice in the Spring List prepared by MESSRS. GEORGE 
G. Harrap & Co., LTD., an addition to the Romance of Know- 
ledge Series, by Thora Stowell, on animals; Mr. Ellison Hawks 
has added a chapter to his Book of Electrical Wonders, which is 
now to be sold at 5s. net. Messrs. Harrap have moved to new 
premises at 182 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1. 


The Spring List sent out by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., 
includes the announcement that Everyman's Library, having 
reached a total of 917 volumes, will henceforth include a large 
proportion of modern authors; six volumes are to appear in 
March, by Henry James, G. K. Chesterton, D. H. Lawrence, 
H. G. Wells, George Meredith, and John Galsworthy, respectively. 
Eight volumes are being added in the first half of this year to 
the New Temple Shakespeare, edited by Mr. M. R. Ridley, and 
published at 2s. net each. 

* 0 * 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss has issued a Spring List 
of announcements of books of the substantial character we 
associate with that Press, together with several school textbooks. 
Sir Arthur Eddington’s New Pathways in Science, based on his 
Messenger Lectures at Cornell University last year, will no doubt 
attract many readers. Mr. Herbert Ward, formerly Chief 
Inspector for the Training of Teachers at the Board of Education, 
has prepared an account of The Educational System of England 
and Wales and its Recent History, while a small volume on 
Anglo-French History by various authorities is announced. 
Among the school books, there is a General Science for Senior 
Schools, by Mr. H. Webb and Miss M. A. Grigg, a geography for 
School Certificate by E. D. Laborde entitled The World in Outline, 
and Algebra, Part II, of the Cambridge School Certificate Mathe- 
matics, by Larcombe and Fletcher. 
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Music in the School“ 


By A HEADMASTER 


HE title of this paper is far too spacious for me. I am 
no musician, in theory or in practice, but only a not 
very musical person, a pretty average member of the 
general public, who happens to have been a headmaster 
for some time, and who still retains some interest in his 
work. I have no theories about girls’ schools ; and I know 
that in boys’ schools the problem is quite different among 
boarders and among day boys. Generally speaking, in this 
as in so many other subjects, the greatest difficulty in a 
day school is to find time, in a boarding school, to fill it. 
My recent experience is of a fairly large boys’ day school, 
and that is the corner of the subject to which I shall 
confine myself. 

Next, my main concern is with the average boy, not 
with the naturally gifted musician. This latter will work 
out his own salvation; nothing we can do will keep him 
away from music, and nothing we can do will help him 
very much. Perhaps the best we can do for him is to make 
him feel that he is neither an eccentric and slightly dis- 
creditable individual, nor a heaven-sent genius, but a 
fairly normal human being who has an attractive gift to 
add to the common stock. In any case he is just about as 
common as the boy who cannot be kept from Latin; the 
average boy is no more attracted to music, as a school 
subject, than he is to Latin, unless because the discipline 
in Latin periods is generally more strenuous. Can we make 
him feel that music is a joyful communal activity, in which 
almost any one may take a part and find enjoyment with 
no more than normal ability ? It certainly seems to me 
that that is the job of the secondary day schools. It is 
no part of our business to train solo performers—we have 
neither time nor opportunity, and that is either a whole- 
time job or one that calls for a large employment of leisure 
time. We can perhaps give such folk the chance of joining 
with others—an opportunity which they may not too 
easily find for themselves. Once more, I am not speaking 
of boarding schools. If a boy spends his leisure time at 
school, the case is altered: but if at home, it is the home 
which should have to suffer. 

Along these lines then, what can we do? It seems to 
me that there are two main ways of doing something. The 
first is to put music on the time-table; the second is to 
keep it off it. I admit that division of opinion on their 
value may not be unreasonable, but my personal preference 
is for the latter. I know that there are honourable ex- 
amples of the success of the former method, but for real 
success I fear you need a teacher who is also a musician, 
and also a genius, three qualifications which do not invari- 
ably coincide. As most of us have to be content with only 
one of them, the second method would appear to be the 
simpler. I do not say the easier—it 1s not very easy. But 
I am sure that there are many advantages in making 
music as little of a school subject as 1s possible. 

Some years ago, I spent some time going about asking 
musicians who knew something about day schools what 
they wanted us to do. May I say, in passing, that I found 
them extraordinarily sane—much saner than most other 
specialists I have met. Summing up long talks very briefly, 
they asked for one hour per weck, to be divided as follows ; 
twenty minutes communal singing, twenty minutes hear- 
ing, or hearing about music, twenty minutes musical 
dictation. 

That appeared to be a practicable scheme, and I have 
tried to put it into operation. May I say a word or two 
about results so far. 

The first and second are quite simple, they can be done 
by the whole school at the same time, and the time can 
be impartially stolen from all the other subjects and so 


* A paper read before the Incorporated Association of Head Masters, 
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need not appear on the time-table. In fact, most boys 
enjoy them partly because they think they are missing 
twenty minutes of something more unpleasant. 

Communal singing does not necessarily mean shouting 
John Peel’’ more or less in unison, and if it is to do 
any good it must not stop at that. Simple rounds, catches, 
canons, can follow almost at once; the musical people 
will readily pick up simple descants, and you will begin 
to get over the great difficulty of the average person about 
part singing, singing one thing while other people near you 
sing another. If you have school prayers, and a hymn 
forms part of them, you will naturally go on to try at 
four-part harmony ; hymn tunes, all of which are arranged 
for four parts, offer by far the easiest approach to this; 
and offer most opportunities for practice elsewhere. 

With regard to listening to music and musical talks, a 
good gramophone is of course the great stand-by, but 
there is no need to be tied down to this. The great 
difficulty, which there is no point in minimizing, is to find 
the musician who can talk simply, clearly, and without 
technicalities. Even a person like Sir Walford Davies is 
generally nothing like simple enough for an unselected 
school audience. This is the chance for the headmaster 
genius—most of us will have to listen to it poorly done, 
and reflect sadly that we couldn't do better ourselves. 
Wireless here, I am afraid, is little use—the average boy’s 
attitude to wireless in school, and to films in school, is 
much the same as his attitude to school food—reserved and 
suspicious. He much prefers, and can get, something of 
the same sort which is not so good for him. 

One point certainly becomes clearer to me every year— 
an unselected school audience should not be asked to 
listen to good music or a musical talk for more than twenty 
minutes ; half an hour at the utmost. I have been aston- 
ished, in talking to boys whom I know otherwise than as 
a headmaster, to find not merely the boredom, but the 
active resentment produced by compulsory listening to 
excellent recitals of an hour to an hour and a half. 

I have also been taken severely to task by my musical 
friends for this assertion. I should be delighted to think 
that I was wrong, but before I admit it, I must find the 
majority of a boys’ school attending a musical recital 
which they know will last over an hour entirely without 
pressure and in their genuine leisure time. How many 
except the musicians will do this ? 

Musical dictation is much more difficult. It can only 
be done effectively in small sets. I do want to give average 
boys some idea of the elements of musical notation and 
theory, and at the right point they would be glad to have 
it. But then it would be very hard to keep it off the time- 
table. I must report no progress here at present. 

So much for the musicians’ demands on official or 
unofficial school time. What about the rest ? 

I am convinced by my experience of the last ten years 
that the solution of the problem of music in a day school 
is to have some form of musical activity in which every 
one is anxious to take part. Different schools solve this in 
different ways. I have heard for example of one or two 
English (boarding) schools and of a good many German 
schools where the school orchestra seems to solve it. But 
I should say the most practical for most day schools is a 
light opera performance. 

Here, i am afraid, I cannot help reference to my own 
school. We havea tradition of this sort going back at least 
to 1872, and for many years the opera or operetta was a 
home production, book, lyrics, music and all. Many of 
them, with local allusions expunged, are in regular per- 
formance still by amateur societies. But for the last 
thirteen years we have done Gilbert and Sullivan. We 
are not necessarily bound to that, but it has two tremendous 
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advantages. One is that all boys really enjoy it, and so 
do most audiences when it is well done, the other is that 
it enables you to keep at bay the amateur author who 
would have to produce his own work in whole or in part. 
There is perhaps a third, the very considerable help given 
by the D’Oyly Carte Company. 

I do not wish to discuss school operatic performances in 
detail, but I can testify that the effect of one, really well 
run and reaching a high standard, is that every one is 
anxious to be in it, though it means very long hours of 
work in addition to full school time. No rehearsal is ever 
allowed to take place in school time, and except during 
the actual week of performance, scarcely any homework is 
excused. The competition, however, 1s tremendous, and 
the difficulty is to select people who are fit to be in the 
chorus. 

This settles two other points. The first is the school 
choir which meets twice a week, out of school. Attendance 
is voluntary, but it is known that nobody who is wanted 
for it, and refuses, will be chosen for the opera. This, 
generally speaking, settles the problem of attendance, and 
the choir does very good work in training our coming people. 

The other is quite unknown to me elsewhere, though I 
do not imagine that similar things do not exist, especially 
in boarding schools. It is called the House Musical Com- 
petition. About fifteen years ago some one gave us a cup 
for this, and the competition takes place late in the spring 
term—the opera is just before Christmas. Each house 
must present a programme of four items. One is choral ; 
one or two simple part songs to be rendcred by a house 
choir recruited, trained, conducted and accompanied 
entirely by house prefects or leading musical people in the 
house—no staff or outside assistance to be given in any 
way. The other three may be vocal, instrumental, or 
orchestral, but if the latter, the same conditions apply. 
The whole school is present as the only audience, but we 
get as distinguished an outside musician as we can to 
judge the competition. This is the only occasion in the 
year when the school is compelled to listen to music for 
more than twenty minutes, and takes place in school 
time—I regret it, but do not see how to help it. 

The items other than choral turn out as a rule vocal— 
solo, duet, or quartet are all quite common—or piano, 
but there is quite a steady stream of others, varying from 
a really creditable performance on a mouth organ to the 
Toy Symphony produced by an ambitious house prefect. 


Original compositions come in from time to time, and are 
specially encouraged. Of course no practice is allowed in 
school hours, nor any homework excused for it. 

It means a great deal of hard work for boys, and I 
sometimes have some grumbling, but thanks to the opera 
there is always a steady stream of people who have gone 
through the mill themselves, and are prepared to put 
through it any to be found in their houses who have any 
sort of voice. Their success of course varies, but the 
general standard is said to be good, and in twelve years 
at any rate, there has been no case of any house out of 
six failing to present its choir and its programme. 

For one form of school musical activity, rather curiously, 
an operatic performance at a high standard in a day school 
does nothing—this is the school orchestra. It is impossible, 
in my experience, to entrust this side of the operatic work 
to the chances of school boy recruitment and competence. 
It may be possible in a boarding school—I do not know— 
but though we are always ready to recruit violins, &c., of 
a sufficiently high standard, we very rarely find them in 
the school. The whole effectiveness of the musical side 
of such a performance depends on a thoroughly competent 
orchestra. We once had a school orchestra, but, like Mad 
Margaret's attidavit—it died. I was quite content to let 
it die, because, though I want, and hope for one eventually. 
I didn’t want one like that. One of the things which a 
school should be able to do is to give solitary plavers the 
chance of making music together—I am told it is about the 
greatest joy; but unless it is going to be music, they are 
not attracted. 

Summing up, I believe the best, and almost the only. 
work we can do in day schools is to present music as a 
really enjoyable communal performance, open to almost 
any one who has a voice of sorts. The same thing applies 
to any one whois attracted to an instrument, and here, too, 
all the emphasis must go on the standard of competence 
necessary to join with others, and not on any idea of solo 
performance. If in addition people can get an absolutely 
elementary idea of the script and grammar of music, we 
have done a good deal—all we can hope, I fear, for the 
average person. I am not in the least concerned with 
musicians—they are not our business, except in so far as 
we can make them feel that they are useful members of a 
community, and not a race apart. It is the fun and the 
happiness of making music with others, even in the 
humblest way, that we want to drive home. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 

In response to requests from numerous foreign readers,“ 
the well-known quarterly International Educa- 
tion Review (Koln, single copy, 4 marks) 
prints (part III, 1933-4) several articles on 
National-Socialist pedagogics. The first place is given to * The 
Education of a Nation from Blood and Soil ” (Blut und Boden), 
by Prof. Ernst Kricck, a prolific writer (since 1910) on the 
philosophy of education. The article, like others, is in German, 
English, and French. National-Sociahsm (it is explained) is 
based on a new view of life. This involves a new view of history, 
a new biology, and a new education. Hitherto the chief shapers 
of the nation’s destiny have been blood and soil—blood, builder 
of the body and source of the spirit; soil, the source of life and 
the scat of the spirit. These twain must now be made the chief 
shapers of the building of the future, of the nation’s education. 
Education, indeed, finds its opportunity“ in the space between 
the vital forces of destiny and the conscious design of life.“ 

We quote (much abridged) the other essential passages: With 
the national revolution, moulding the character and forming the 
will of the future generation has become the main task of educa- 
tion. To hand over this task to the school in the manner of 
traditional pedagogics would be a fatal mistake. The school 
must educate by placing before its pupils the national idea of 
duty, and by instructing and training them in the nation’s great 
task. This must be done through the gates of understanding, of 


“Blood and 
Soil.”? 


insight, of heroic conduct, and of discipline of the will: and must 
be based upon foundations in which character shall take firm root. 


There must be no slipping back into the time-worn error of all 


rationalistic eras that it is possible to ‘teach virtue.’ If the 
school tried to become the exclusive educational moulder of the 
nation’s youth, it would lose its character and natural power of 
action.“ 

In the future, the totalized national State will become the 
bearer of the people's spiritual wealth, and the supreme leader 
of the whole nation and its youth. This demands a general educa- 
tional re-organization, in order to enable the school to work at its 
own special task of training character, and in order to bring its 
aim into line with the other forms of national education.” Among 
the other forms ” are the Leagues of Youth, and the Defence 
Sport Clubs (Wehrrerbdnden), now grouped together as the Hitler 
Youth—" whose educational task, based on a new scale of values 
—honour, loyalty, self-reliant character, national spirit—is to 
teach active self defence together with the whole programme of 
physical exercise and creative activities.“ Thus“ from blood 
and soil grows the man who feels the bond of race, the man with 
military bearing, with a disciplined single political will, and with 
the heroic way of living.” This new education, however. will 
only be effective, if the whole shape of society, especially the 
family, the professional classes, and the churches, are all put on 
a new footing and brought to help in the creation of an inspired 
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GRADED CAESAR 
By E. G. ATKINSON and G. E. J. GREEN. ls. 9d. 


An inclusive Reader and Composition for boys who have been studying Latin for one or 

two years. At this stage they usually commence Caesar and Latin Prose Composition 

and find that they encounter unfamiliar constructions in Caesar which have not been 

reached in the prose book. To meet this difficulty the authors have written a graded 

course in Caesar combined with graded lessons in Latin prose composition. Their book is 

intended to bridge the gap between elementary work and the reading of unmodified texts 
and the usual Latin prose composition. 


A SHORT COURSE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FORMS 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN TO 1934 
By R. M. RAYNER 


To 1603, 3s. ; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. ; 1603-1783, 2s. 6d. ; 1714-1934, 3s. ; 1783-1934, 2s. 6d. ; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Complete in one Volume, 6s. 6d. 


Excellent series for School Certificate purposes. — The Times Educational Supplement. 
A real contribution to the teaching of history in schools.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 
Sure to be widely used in School Certificate work.’’—A.M.A. 


A SUCCESSFUL MIDDLE SCHOOL COURSE 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 
By E. H. DANCE. 5s. 


In two Parts. 38. each. Part l. To 1603. Part Il. Since 1603. 
In three Sections, under the title of Longmans’ New Age Histories. 
Book |. To 1485. Book Il. 1485-1714. Book Ill. Since 1714. 2s. 3d. each. 


‘Mr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate World History with the history of Great Br tzin forms a useful 
link bermeen the ordinary English history textbook and the manuals of World History from which England is excluded.’ The Journal 
of Education 


AN INTRODUCTORY BOOK TO “ THE WORLD 


A SMALLER WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP. 4s. 


A geography of the world as it should be Written. . . Delightfully simple yet entertaining language . . a truly delightful and 
instructive book. Scottish Educational Journal. 


AN ATTRACTIVE INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
By JAMES HUNTER 
Part l. Is. 9d. Part ll. Is. 9d. Parts | and Il, in one Volume. 3s. 3d. Part Ill. Ready in March. 


‘it may be said at once that the material provided is adequate. The book is full of excellent experiments, carefully graded and well 
illustrated with interesting diagrams . . . an extremely useful textbook.’’—Education. 


A SUCCESSFUL SHORT COURSE IN ARITHMETIC 


A CONCISE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 
By A. WALKER and G. P. McNICOL 
Without Answers, 248 pages. With Answers, 282 pages. 2s. 6d. each 


Provides a course in Arithmetic for pupils from the age of I! years in Secondary, Central, and Advanced Division Schools. After a revision 
of the Four Rules and Compound uantities, the usual work up to Matriculation standard is considered. 

.. a workmanlike book quite up to the Matriculation standard, which contains all that is required for examination purposes and 
fora good working knowledge of the subject. Scottish Educational Journal. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND SCHOLARSHIP WORK 


A TEXTBOOK ON HEAT 
By A. W. BARTON. 78. 6d. 


A brilliant textbook. — The Times Educational Supplement. 
* Is likely to become a school classic.’'---Science Progress. 
A brilliant piece of work, representing science instruction at its best. Scottish Educational Journal. 
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national political body, with a new form of life based on social 


equality and social justice. Thereby will the German people 
fulfil their mission to mankind.” 


We are glad to welcome our old quarterly friend, Forschungen 
und Fortschritte, in its new English dress 

n leesearch and Progress (Berlin, single copies, 
IS. 6d.) . This English edition (the German will 

still continue) is addressed especially to scientific circles in the 
English-speaking world, who of late have found it increasingly 
difficult to keep in touch with the work being done in Germany.“ 
Of special interest in the copy before us (January) is an article 
by the Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy in the University 
of Berlin on the Political Personality as an Aim in Education. 
We quote the English translation verbatim: In Germany 
to-day people expressly profess the aim of education to be 
political. . . At all times the education of man to become a 
political personality—an ideal which appears very frequently and 
most emphatically in the human mind—has meant a develop- 
ment of the will to power, in one sense or another, pre-supposing 
in the individual as the centre of his life a disciplined will, en- 
nobled in the school of obedience toward the ethical art of 
commanding. . . . Thus a State-supporting personality is to be 
formed, who may some day rise to a personality commanding 
the State. . There is evidence in the history of education 
that a State-supporting personality appears in three types—the 
military, the legal, and the rhetorical. . . . In Germany to-day 
the political personality bears a peculiar mark of his own. The 
renewal of our people goes back to its vital biological roots. Our 
national strata are being recast and reversed, our social structure 
fundamentally changed. The new form demands a decided 


discipline of the will for its basis, beginning with the health of 
the body and the instincts, and rising to a defensive capacity, 
toa type of man which should never be called warlike or menacing, 
because its intention is to realize the eternal form of soldierly 
attitude in the entire sphere of life, not in a professional military 
sense. 

„The spirit of self-sacrifice, a readiness to serve, and a 
consciousness of being deeply connected with the nation as a 
whole—these are the fundamental virtues which are to support 
the State . . This does not mean a depreciation of the 
individual. For a generation, a nation, even a State, only 
lives as long as they make the whole of their individuals now 
living the vessel of their values and representatives of their spirit. 
The moral focus of the will, of decision, of discipline, always 
rests with living souls, in whom the divine spark must first flare 
up, if it is to kindle the great fire of the common spirit... . Edu- 
cation of the political personality means neither the mass-being 
nor the individual without a soul—ever and alone that point in 
life where there is a connexion with God.. Political per- 
sonality is the name of a person conscious of moral ties and 
obligations. It is based on an ethical ideal which the best repre- 
sentatives of the nation have anticipated in former times. To-day 
it is perceptibly and effectively being appropriated by a youth 
that is ready and eager to accept real responsibility.” 

At least one reader, with all the goodwill in the world, finds 
both these Apologias, so far as intelligible, entirely unconvincing. 
The good is not new. The new is not good. And what irony 
in that social equality and social justice”! “ Hath not a Jew 
(and, equally, a Christian—socialist, pacifist, or internationalist) 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? ”’ 


Correspondence 


WIDENING THE BASIS OF HOUSE COMPETITIONS 


There are many advantages in Mr. T. G. Powell’s scheme of 
Widening the Basis of House Competitions. The House system 
in a day school is bound to be artificial, but it does produce a 
marked effect upon spirit and keenness. Moreover, loyalty to the 
smaller group engenders fuller lovalty to the greater community. 
A pupil who will not let his house down will not easily let the 
school down either. Where the school is fortunate enough to 
possess or be able to acquire an array of cups and trophies, not 
only for games, athletics, swimming, and academic work, but 
for craft, music, elocution, &c., the house system can permeate 
almost the whole of school life. Every pupil can then feel that 
he has something to give his house. Every house can expect 
something from each of its members. Houses have their ups and 
downs, but a lean period in sports may be compensated by 
particular talent in other directions, and the house maintains 
its heart and keenness by seeing its efforts rewarded in one sphere, 
if notinanother. The wider basis of house activities also avoids 
the worship of mere athletic prowess, with its distorted sense of 
values ; and the pupil realizes that it takes all sorts to make a 
world, and acquires the virtue of tolerance. 

Latymer School, 

Edmonton, N. . 


V. S. E. Davis. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF SCHOOL- BOOKS 


Your leader under the above title in the February issue of 
The Journal of Education very properly condemns the threat of 
the London Labour Party to secure in the interests of party 
propaganda the revision of the list of approved books eligible 
for use in the rate-aided schools of London. It gives some horrid 
examples from the Continent and America of the prostitution of 
education to party-political purposes. 

It might very well have added some further examples from the 
recent history of the London County Council itself. For, as you 
remark, the existence of that fatal and exclusive list of approved 
works is a constant inducement to zealous partisans to try to 
secure the immense advantage of admission to its privileged 
columns. The mention of three notorious post-War attempts of 
this kind is probably all that your space will allow. I will touch 
upon them as briefly as possible. 


The first was comparatively harmless. In 1921 a body of 


Communists presented themselves before the Education Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. and contended that it is of the first impot- 
tance that the youth of London should have a sound knowledge 
of that wonderful occurrence, the Russian Revolution,“ and 
recommended the Council to issue a short history, preferably 
by Communists, or at least compiled mainly from Communist 
source. 


The second effort was more formidable. It was made in 1927 
by that worthy and well-meaning body, the League of Nations 
Union. And it was nation-wide in its scope. It announced that 
steps were being taken to ensure that no education authority 
fails in this business of making known the League and the 
Covenant to children in its schools; it issued a warning that 
“ unwilling or uninterested masters and mistresses must not be 
entrusted with presenting the new material,” and it explicitly 
stated that the object of its activities was to effect a change of 
feeling and a change of purpose in the future citizen of the 
country. In pursuit of its aims, it instituted a drastic inquisition 
into the textbooks commonly used throughout the schools, and 
it caused new textbooks to be written redolent of its propaganda. 

Finally, there came the emissaries of the Catholic Church. 
Wrote The Universe: If the Minister of Education yields to the 
League of Nations Union and approves the bias it desires in the 
history teaching, Catholics might also approach him to see if he 
cannot help them to get rid of the anti-Catholic bias, the dis- 
tortion of facts, and the prejudiced views so prevalent in text- 
books and history readers.“ In accordance with this suggestion, 
the Westminster Catholic Federation set to work and prepared 
an enormous report—which, when printed, extended to over 
1,400 pages—displaying in elaborate detail the alleged false 
statements, offensive to Roman Catholics, that occurred in the 
history-books used in the L. C. C. schools.“ The Education Com- 
mittee of the L.C.C. on this occasion felt itself unable to do 
anything in the matter, and suggested that any complaints should 
be made to the publishers of the criticized books. As a result, 
the publishers and authors had an exceedingly harassing six 
months in 1929. 

The present assault of the London Labour Party upon the 
L.C.C. fortress is incomparably more dangerous than any of its 
predecessors. For Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Secretary of the 
London Labour Party which makes the attack, is also the leader 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
COUNTRY 


By F. H. SPENCER, LL.B., D.Sc. 
Late Chief Inspector, London County Council 


Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 28. 


To the oft-repeated question, What does the Govern- 
ment do?” the teacher is here provided with an 
answer in a form that the pupil will understand clearly 
and appreciate fully. The book will enable a boy or 
girl of 13 to 15 or 16 years of age to understand 
citizenship and what it implies. It will give the future 
citizen a good start on the road towards the privilege 
of civic rights and of civic duties. A prominent Public 
School Headmaster recently advocated the teaching 
of “ Politics in our secondary schools. The publishers 
consider this book most suitable for this purpose. 


SCENES SELECTED FROM 
SHAKESPEARE 
By IAN STUART and E. M. HASTINGS 
Crown 8vo. 160 pp. as. 6d. 


This book contains scenes from ten plays with very 
full acting instructions, and diagrams of stage settings. 
With its help class-room reading and acting becomes 
practicable. 


ENGLISH 


For Senior Schools 
By W. B. LITTLE, Suffolks Senior School, Enfield 
In three parts. 144 pp. Illustrated. xs. 6d. each 
Teachers of pupils of 11-15 will find this original 


course not only sound and comprehensive, but a 
fount of new ideas and inspirations. The reading 
matter is interesting and the exercises encourage the 
pupil to observe, deduct, and define for himself. 


THE TORCH OF LIFE 


Lessons in Sex-knowledge for Boys and Girls 


THAT YOUTH MAY KNOW 


Lessons in Sex-knowledge for Adolescents 
By F. H. SHOOSMITH, Ph.D. 

Crown 8vo. 150 and 118 pp. as. 6d. net each 
These two books, forming a biological approach to 
sex-teaching, will be appreciated by teachers of 
children of 10-13, and adolescents respectively. The 
author everywhere insists on the dignity, beauty, and 
naturalness of sex. His Lay Sermon ” will set at rest 
the doubts and fears of many an earnest young inquirer. 


DIE AHN FRAU 
By GRILLPARZER 


An edition of the above work, set in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Higher School Certificate 
Examination, will be ready very shortly. 38. 6d. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
AT WORK 


Very fully illustrated 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. By F. R. WORTS, 
M.A. 180 pp. as. A series of biographies. 


Vol. II. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. By 
E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pp. 28. 


Vol. III. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I. By 
J. D. GRIFFITH-DAVIES, M.A. 208 pp. as. 3d. 


Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. By 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 250 pp. 28. 6d. 


These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where history is taught with an indus- 
trial bias. An account of man's work and activities 
has more interest, and indeed is of more ultimate value 
to the pupil than a mere recitation of chronological facts. 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Crown 8vo. With Exercises. 28. 6d. each 


JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Crown 8vo. With Exercises. 28. each 
General Editor: F. H. PRITCHARD 


Containing sclections of English prose, poetry, and 
drama, eminently suitable for middle and upper school 
work, 


A PRACTICAL BOOK OF FRENCH 
IDIOMS 
By E. SCHAERLI, Bancroft’s School, Woodford 


Crown 8vo. 64 pp. Is. 


An instructive collection of idioms centred about verbs, 
regular and irregular, and founded very largely on 
Mr. Mansion’s French and English Dictionary. 


TABLEAUX-CARTES TOUTEY 


These large Wall Maps will be welcomed by all 
teachers of French. They are 40 in. by 52 in. in size, 
mounted on linen, with brass eyclets for fixing ca the 
blackboard. They can be easily folded into their 
cardboard slip case, measuring 10 in. by g in. 


1. France Physique, with four illustrations inset. 
2. France Politique, with four illustrations inset. 
83. 6d. each 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


At this time of the year Education Officers and 
others will be considering tests for JUNIOR 
COUNTY SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


The publishers recommend, among others: 
CATTELL GROUP TESTS, 

TERMAN GROUP TEST, 

SIMPLEX GROUP TESTS, &c., &c. 


Full particulars on application 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED 
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of the dominant majority in the L.C.C. itself. Hence the com- 
mander of the assailants is also the keeper of the citadel assailed. 
Obviously, then, there will be no defence, unless educational and 
public opinion expresses itself with unmistakable clarity and 
force. What may happen is: the sub-committee of the London 
Labour Party presents its report to the Executive Committec ; 
the Executive Committee (per Mr. Morrison) forwards its 
demands to the L.C.C. Education Committee; the L.C.C. 
Education Committee (under Mr. Morrison’s instructions) accepts 
the demands and passes them for confirmation to the L.C.C. 
which (under Mr. Morrison’s leadership) confirms them. 

Truly, in education as in the spheres of religion and politics, 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. Oh, that the L. C. C. E 
would abolish that fatal list“ and revert to the practice of Lancing College April 3 to May 3 School Sports, April 1 


almost every other educational authority in the country ! and 2. 
A. FREEMAN. Achilles Club (Relays), 
Mar. 16. 
Bedford and Charter- 
house (Relays), Mar. 


University and School Holidays and 
Functions 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 27 to April 29 
April 1 to May 3 
April 2 to May 3 
April 9 to May 9 


Abingdon School 
Bradteld College 

Charterhouse ; as 

Farringtons, Chislehurst Entrance Scholarship 
Examination, April 
3-6. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 


King’s School, Rochester | Mar. 30 to April 30 


I have read the leading article in the February issue of The 
Journal of Education on the subject of ‘ Censorship of School 
Books. 

J have no desire to enter into the controversy about school 
textbooks. Mr. Morrison has already stated the broad facts in 


23. 
Eton and Stowe, Mar. 
20. 
Loughborough Girls' High 
High School 


April 11 to May 8 


regard to the issue raised by Mr. Jenkyn Thomas. There is, | Manchester Girls’ High | April 12 to May 2 
however, a serious misstatement in your leading article which I 1 tener Gie KERN ate 
feel it my duty as Chairman of the Education Committee to i N R 


April 2 to May 3 
April 4 to May 1 


Norwich School.. 


correct. si 
St. Monica's, Tadworth,* 


It is not true that the requisition list of books is exclusive, 
so that no teacher may choose a book that is not approved: 
nor is there a positive prescription of textbooks.” The word 
“ approved ' is not even used in the title of the Requisition List 
or in the preface which is given for the guidance of teachers. 
Indeed, far from suggesting that the list is exclusive, special 
mention is made in the preface of the fact that requisitions by 
teachers for books and apparatus not upon the lists are considered 
on their merits. 

A glance at the comprehensive nature of the list is enough to 
dispel the suggestion that there is positive prescription.” Only 
those books which are regarded as educationally unsound or 
unsatisfactory in format, price, &c., are excluded, and head 
teachers are allowed absolute freedom in the selection of books 
and material from the list, corresponding to the freedom which 
they enjoy in regard to curriculum and methods of instruction. 

Further, the list is periodically revised and kept up to date 
by the Books and Apparatus Sub-Committee of the Education 
Committee ; but the preliminary work of revision is done by 
advisory committees and panels of inspectors and teachers 
constituted in the ratio of two teacher members to every 
inspector. 

EVELINE M. Lowe. 
Chairman of the Education Committee. 
The County Hall, 
London, S.E. 1. 


We can assure Mrs. Lowe that we have no desire to be unjust 
to the assistance afforded to teachers by the L.C.C. Education 
Committee, and that our criticisms were directed to the intro- 
duction of political pressure in educational fields. Mrs. Lowe 
says that the L. C. C. list of textbooks is not exclusive, yet she 
admits that certain books “ are excluded.” The purpose of the 
resolution of the London Labour Party to which Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas took exception was definitely to exclude certain books 
and replace them “ with books of a more impartial character,“ 
which apparently meant books “ free from capitalistic, patriotic, 
and militarist taint.” Mr. Jenkyn Thomas’s contention, with 
which we are in entire agreement, is that it is not the function 
of any political party to determine what books shall or shall not 
be used in rate-aided schools. 

We made no suggestion whatsoever that there is any “ positive 
prescription of textbooks by the L. C. C. Education Authority. 

THE EDITORS. 


ERRATA.—In the leading article on the above subject in the 
February issue of The Journal, page 84, column 1, line 1 from 
bottom, for avenues read avernus, and line 4 from bottom, 
for “inundated ” read “eliminated.” —THE EDITORS. 


St. Swithin’s 


Surrey 
School, | April 4 to May 8 
Winchester 


* Given in errcr as Epsom in the February issue. 


e 
Varia 

THE OXFORD BOOKS FOR PRIMARY AND SENIORS SCHOOLS for 
1935 isa useful classified and annotated list of textbooks, leavened 
by occasional reproductions of specimen illustrations. New 
books and those adopted by the London County Council are 
specially marked. 

& & * 

The British Science Guild has inaugurated a new series of 
lectures to pupils from secondary schools for girls in London, 
with the object of promoting interest in science and its everyday 
applications. The first of the series will be given by Mr. C. C. 
Paterson, O.B.E., Director of the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, who will lecture on “ The Electron 
Liberated : its Industrial Consequences.“ The lecture will be 
given to pupils from schools north of the Thames on Monday, 
March 25, at 5 p.m., in the Lecture Theatre of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, Victoria Embankment, London, W. C. 2, 
and will be repeated to the group of schools south of the river 
on Wednesday, March 27, at the same hour. 

& * * 


JoserH PAYNE LECTURES.— A course of three lectures, 
provided by the College of Preceptors, on Some Aspects of 
Indian Education, Past, Present, and Future, will be given at the 
Institute of Education, Southampton Row, W. C. I, by Sir Philip 
Hartog, N. B. E., C. I. E. (late Chairman of the Auxiliary Committee 
on Education of the Indian Statutory Commission), at 5.30 p.m. 
on Friday, March 1 ; Monday, March 4, and Wednesday, March 6, 
1935. Syllabus : Lecture I, Mainly the Past. Lecture II, Mainly 
the Present. Lecture III, Mainly the Future. Admission will 
be free, without ticket. 

8 . * 

PARENTS NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Union.—The Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Conference is to be held on Wednesday, March 13, 
1935, at Millicent Fawcett Hall, 46 Tufton Street, Westminster, 
S.W. The Conference is open to all who are interested in educa- 
tion, not only to members of the P.N.E.U. Papers to be read 
include : Discussion on Parents’ Union School Work in the Home 
and the Training and Teaching of the Pre-School Child, by 
Mrs. Egerton Evans, of Madeira: A Plea for Individual 
Thinking, by Elizabeth Cambridge; “ Balance in Education,. 
by Miss H. E. Wix (Headmistress of Overstone School, 
Northamptonshire) ; Religion in Education,“ by Mr. Spencer 
Leeson (Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, and Head- 
master-elect of Winchester); P. N. E. U. Work in a Public 
Elementary School,“ by Miss Hewlett (Headmistress of Blockly 
Girls’ Church of England School. For further particulars apply 
to the Secretary, 26 Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 
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NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


| By LEONARD BROOKS, M.A. 


General Editor: JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


A COURSE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN FOUR YEARS 


Book |. The Americas 


This volume provides special opportunities for considering questions of structure, river 

work, and ice work. It is illustrated with 49 original maps, 19 diagrams, and other 

illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Also issued separately : 


Part IN. America, 28. 6d. Part II— Central and S. America, 18. 6d. 


Book 2. Asia and Australasia 


In the first eight chapters a systematic treatment of the important questions of Climate 
and Natural Vegetation prepares the student for the illustrations and applications of the 
principles involved in the detailed regional study of Asia and Australasia. 38. 6d. 


Also issued separately : 
Part I— Asia, 28. 6d. Part II—Australasia, 1s. 6d. 


Book 3. Africa and Europe 


In this volume the British Isles are rather fully treated in order to lighten the work of 
each succeeding year. The pupils cover the whole field of regional and general 
geography at the end of the year prior to that in which they would normally sit for a 
First Public Examination. 6s. 


Also issued separately: 
Part I—Africa, 28. 6d. Part II— British Isles, 28. 3d. 


Part III — Europe, including British Isles, 4s. 6d. 
Part IV— Europe, excluding British Isles, 38. 6d. 
Book 4. The World 


This volume provides a revision of the regional and general geography of the World, 
and is specially designed for use as a textbook in Senior Forms preparing for an 
examination of the standard of a First Public Examination (Matriculation and Senior 
Local standard). The maps include all the latest political boundaries. 7s. 6d. 


Every book contains new maps and diagrams to illustrate the text 


Map of the “ Major Natural Regions of the World.” Reproduced on large size 
paper (11 * 7 in.) from “ The World,” by Leonard Brooks. Is. per dozen 
Specimen copies will be sent on application 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE Council of the Church Schools Company has 
appointed Miss N. M. Horobin, of St. Mary’s School and 
Training College, Lancaster Gate, to succeed Miss M. 
Williams as Headmistress of the Dulwich High School. 


* + * 


Miss MARGERY LOCKET has been appointed Director of 
the Gaumont British Instructional Films Bureau—an 
advisory department instituted to be of service to education 
authorities and teachers. Miss Locket is well known for 
her interest in the cause of educational films. 

* * * 


MR. A. E. JEFFERY has been appointed as Principal and 
Headmaster of the Gravesend Technical Institute and 
Junior Technical School in succession to the late Mr. G. V. 
Burgess. Mr. Jeffery, who is at present the Acting Principal 
of the North-Western Polytechnic, London is also Head- 
master of the Junior Technical School. He was formerly 
Senior Assistant Master at the Gillingham Technical 
Institute, now the Senior Department of the Medway 
Technical College. 

* . * 

Mr. P. S. NEWELL has been chosen to succeed Mr. J. R. 
Eccles, who retires from the Headmastership of Gresham 
School, Holt, at the end of the summer term. Mr. Newell 
is an old boy of Uppingham and an Exhibitioner and Scholar 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He obtained a first-class 
in Part I Maths. Tripos and a first in the Mech. Science 
Tripos. He returned to Uppingham as a master in 1925 
and in 1925 migrated to Repton, where he is at present 
Senior Mathematical Master. 

+ * * 

Mr. J. R. Epwarps, Headmaster of Wrexham County 
School, has been appointed to succeed the Rev. H. H. 
Symonds as Headmaster of the Liverpool Institute. 
Mr. Edwards is a former pupil of the Manchester Grammar 
School and went to University College, Oxford, with an 
open classical scholarship. He graduated with 2nd class 
Lit. Hum. in 1920. After experience as an assistant at 
Hastings Grammar School, Chigwell School, and Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Crosby, he was in 1931 appointed Head- 
master at Wrexham. 

+ * * 

MR. W. JENKYN THOMAS, Headmaster of Hackney Downs 
School, has given notice of his intention to retire at the 
end of the summer term. Mr. Thomas is an old boy of 
Friars School, Bangor, and obtained a first in the Classical 
Tripos, 1891, from Trinity College, Cambridge. For five 
years he was a lecturer in classics at University College, 
Bangor; he then became Headmaster of Aberdare County 
School, a post which he filled for nine years. In 1905 he 
was appointed to Hackney Downs, then known as the 
Grocers’ Company’s School. He is at present President of 
the Head Masters’ Association—for the second year— 
having previously served as Joint Hon. Sec. for over twenty- 
one years; headmasters generally will remember his col- 
laboration in office with Mr. R. F. Cholmeley. Mr. Thomas 
is also Leader of the Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham 
Secondary Committee, and Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Four Secondary Associations. 

* a * 


THE sudden death of Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, in 
Washington, on January 30, is a very serious loss to the 
World Federation of Education Associations and to the 
cause of better understanding among nations. As Com- 
missioner of Education for the State of Maine, he was an 
outstanding figure in the educational life of the United 
States. He was one of the founders of the World Federation 
and was its President from 1923 to 1931. On retiring from 
the office of President he accepted the post of Secretary- 
General of the Federation and continued to devote his whole 
energies to the cause which he had made his life’s work. 
A man of great personal charm, and intensely convinced of 


the importance of education in promoting the peace of the 
world, he found it easy to impress this conviction on others, 
and even those who were not convinced could not help but 
admire and respect his enthusiasm. He was looking forward 
with great interest to the International Congress to be held 
at Oxford this summer and was expecting great results from 
it. His presence will be sadly missed by those who knew 
him, but his memory will remain as an inspiration to his 
fellow workers to carry on the task at which he had laboured 
so faithfully. 
$ * + 

THE news that Lord Eustace Percy has accepted the 
invitation to become Chairman of the Teachers Registration 
Council in succession to Lord Gorell is very welcome. We 
have not always seen eye to eye with Lord Eustace, but 
there is no questioning his great ability and his profound 
interest in education. When he was President of the Board 
of Education, a Labour M.P. once remarked in our hearing, 
“ Percy knows his job,” and this tribute would be endorsed 
by men of all parties. The Teachers Registration Council 
will be particularly glad to have Lord Eustace as its spokes- 
man in putting its views before the Board of Education. 
The delicate discussions which are likely to arise as the result 
of the claims put forward by the Teachers Registration 
Council for greater professional standing for teachers will 
take place in a better atmosphere if Lord Eustace is present. 
We are not suggesting that Lord Eustace will be any less 
free than before to put forward his particular views on 
education, which deserve consideration in any discussion. 
But his acceptance of the chairmanship does imply a 
general sympathy with the aims of the Teachers Registra- 
tion Council which we are very glad to see signalized. The 
Council has honoured both itself and Lord Eustace Percy 
in issuing this invitation, for the choice could not have been 


more happily made. ONLOOKER. 


PoLVCLOT BRAILLE.— Braille books now being printed by the 
National Institute for the Blind include La Vie de Disraeli in 
French, a Welsh novel, a short story in Italian, a new Spanish 
reader, two Latin textbooks, the New Testament in Greek, 
and a work on Esperanto. In the manuscript department, 
volunteer writers are transcribing books in Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval French and German. 

* & * 

ASLIB CONFERENCE.—The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux (ASLIB) is to hold its Twelfth Annual 
Conference at St. John’s College, Cambridge, during the week-end 
beginning Friday, September 20. An attractive programme of 
lectures and local visits is being arranged. Particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Association, 16 Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1. Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., F. R. S., 
has agreed to accept re-nomination as President of the Association 
for 1935-6. 

* * & 

EDUCATIONAL TOUR TO GERMANY, EASTER, 1935.—Under the 
auspices of the German Ministry of Education, the Deutsche 
Akademische Austauschdienst (in whose hands the German 
arrangements lie) in conjunction with INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY 
STUDY Tours is arranging a visit to Germany during the Easter 
vacation, in two sections, one visit lasting seventeen days, the 
other twelve days. An extremely cordial welcome is extended 
by the German educational authorities to all members of the 
British Teaching Profession and other educationists. The 
Ministry for Education intends to receive the guests in Berlin, 
and many other official receptions will take place in university 
and other cities. As the Berlin schools will be in session, full 
facilities for observing German teaching methods will be given. 
while highly placed German educationists will give a résumé of 
their system and of the new note in German national education. 
The route of the tour lies through some of the loveliest regions 
of Germany—the Rhineland and Thuringian forests, while the 
old-world atmosphere of such cities as Weimar and Rudolstadt 
contrasts vividly with the intense modernity of Berlin. Further 
information may be obtained from International Holiday Study 
Tours, 60 Torrington Square, London, W. C. I. 
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y ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the February Competition is Yendu,”’ 
proxime accessit Fidelis.” 


The winner of the January Competition was Miss Rose M. 
Fitzpatrick, The Poplars, 21 Bruce Road, Pollokshields, 
Glasgow, S. I. 


We classify the seventy-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I—Yendu, Fidelis, Inverarity, Catulus, Woodlea, 
Silsden, Strix, Martin, Urbanus, Trina, Katty Ann, 
Marcus, Sussexia, Calamine, Winton, Beésigue, 
Thossux, Chateau d'If, M. S. D., Phlogiston, F. H., 
Dante, Emjay, Memus, F. S. C., Beachy Head, 
Atossa, Wispamor, Pheasant, Nautilus, R. E., 
Manvers, Mascarel, Als ob, Winter, Itzehoe, 
Bonsecours, H. L. R., Old Trident, Signy, Carth, 
Ekroy, Ex or, Nochmals, G. E. M., R. W., Saa, 
Rico, J. E. M., as raxtora, E. L. B. 


Class II. Leander, Nix, Chauve-souris, Stud ious, Corydon, 
A. P., Beetle, Grec, V. N., B. G., Double E., 
Perrichon, Solitaire, Brightonian, Onyx, Petit 
Pierre. 


Class III. —E. J. R., Johnny-Head-in-Air, M. B., Ancilla, 
Riggal, E. H. S., Meruisse, D. Y., Desdichado, 
D. S. S., Pink Hyacinth, L. E. C. 


EXTRACT FROM é EDOUARD VII ET SON TEMPS,” BY ANDRE 
Maurois. (PARIS-EDITIONS DE FRANCE) 


Ce Budget du Peuple comportait des taxes plus élevées sur les 
héritages et des taxes sur les terres. Comme en France, les 
propriétés étaient alors taxées sur des valeurs fictives. Lloyd 
George proposa de rétablir les valeurs réelles. . . . Il appelait 
cet impot : taxe sur les hausses non gagnées. 

Pourquoi, par exemple, les propriétaires du sol recevaient-ils 
huit millions de livres par an en redevances minières ? Ils n’ont 
jamais mis le charbon dans le sol. Ce ne sont pas eux qui ont planté 
ces grands rochers de granit dans le pays de Galles. Et pourtant 
ils exigent, comme droit de péage, pour accorder à des hommes 
la permission de risquer leur vie sous leurs terres, huit millions 
de livres par an. Nous proposons de placer le fardeau sur les 
plus larges épaules. . . . Les financiers disaient que le budget 
de Lloyd George était techniquement absurde.“ Tous les 
grands seigneurs lésés se plaignaient au Roi. Celui-ci... 
transmit au Premier Ministre les plaintes qu'il recevait ; Asquith 
envoya Lloyd George au Palais. Le Roi reçut cordialement le 
Chancelier de l'Echiquier; celui-ci développa sa thèse: II 
lui fallait des recettes ; les classes dirigeantes souhaitaient une 
marine forte, mais elles ne voulaient pas en faire les frais. Les 
classes populaires attendaient les pensions pour la vieillesse qui 
leur avaient été promises. Où trouver l'argent?” Le Roi 
réfléchit, puis, fort de l’experience de quarante années de budgets 
britanniques, demanda : ‘‘ Ne pouvez-vous pas mettre cela sur 
le sucre? Lloyd George expliqua que les libéraux, élus comme 
libre-échangistes, ne pouvaient taxer une nourriture essentielle. 
“ Yes, yes, dit le Roi de sa grosse voix, avec bienveillance, 
“ that is so. That is so.“ II réfléchit un peu, puis suggèra: Ne 
pouvez-vous pas mettre ça sur le the? Lloyd George lui fit 
remarquer que le thé était le seul luxe des pauvres gens. Alors 
il ne faut pas,” dit vivement le Roi. Et là s'arrêta l'opposition 
de la Couronne. 


TRANSLATED BET YENDU ”’ 


This people's budget involved higher estate duties and 
taxes on landed property. As in France, landed estates were then 
taxed on their nominal values. Lloyd George proposed to restore 
the real values. . . . He called this levy: tax on unearned 
increments. 

Mhy, for example, did the landowners receive eight millions 
a year in mining royalties ? They didn't put the coal in the 
ground, they didn’t plant those mighty granite rocks in the soil 
of Wales, and yet they demand a toll of eight millions a year for 
allowing men to risk their lives below the surface of their domains. 
We propose to place the burden on the broadest shoulders. . . .” 
The financiers said that Lloyd George’s budget was absurd 
from the point of view of construction. All the great nobles who 
were hit made complaint to the King. He passed on the com- 
plaints he had received to the Prime Minister; Asquith sent 
Lloyd George to the Palace. The King received the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer with cordiality ; the latter explained his case 
in detail: he must have revenue; the upper classes wanted a 
strong navy but were unwilling to pay forit. The people expected 
the old age pensions which had been promised them. Where 
was he to find the money? The King considered, then, relying 
upon the experience of forty years of British budgets, asked : 
Can't you put a tax on sugar? Lloyd George explained that 
the Liberals, elected as free-traders, couldn’t tax an essential 
food. '“ Yes, yes, said the King, good-humouredly, in his deep 
voice, that is so. That is so.“ He thought a minute, then 
suggested: Can't you put it on tea? Lloyd George pointed 
out to him that tea was the one luxury of the poor. Then it 
mustn't be done, said the King quickly. And there the opposi- 
tion of the Crown ceased. 


We note that the French passage was too easy for our 
clever friends, hence the surging crowd in Class I. We hasten 
to add, lest Classes IT and III should feel unduly cast down, 
that Class II began with two faults or four halves, and 
Class III with four errors. We confess it seems arbitrary to 
put only two errors already in Class II, but we must classify 
somehow. 

A good deal of difference of opinion raged over taxes 
sur les héritages. This was never actually mistranslated, 
but too many competitors just translated it, without 
bothering to think out the customary word. We accept 
estate duties or the more colloquial death duties, but no other 
rendering. We deduct half a mark for succession duties, 
and a whole mark for all cumbersome renderings such as 
tax on inherited property, inherited wealth, hereditaments, 
property tax, and so on. 

Fewer competitors tripped up over unearned increment 
but even so, too many. Some translators used the word 
estates for les propriétés; but this made their sentence 
ambiguous, coming so soon after the other meaning of 
estate in estate duties. 

We had far less sympathy with another error, perpetrated 
by no less than thirty competitors. They translated les 
plus larges épaules as broader shoulders, entirely overlooking 
the force of les. Manvers left it out altogether, and 
Leander gave a free rendering—those who are thriving. 


Some competitors tripped up over des recettes. ‘* Old 
Trident,“ Studious, Ancilla,“ Nochmals.“ 
„Meruisse, Double E,” Wispamor rendered it 


receipts, which is too ambiguous. Corydon ” and “ M. B.“ 
returns, J. E. M.,“ Grec,“ and “ Rico ” put an income. 
which gave a personal flavour to the need, and a new-comer, 
“ Riggal,” in a quite good version, put the surprising 
rendering Collectors’ Offices. 

Winter, Dante, and Meruisse translated Budget 
du Peuple as popular budget, a meaning by no means implicit 
in the term. Memus,” influenced by recent politics, called 
it the National Budget. 

Techniquement absurde, put in quotation marks in French, 
no doubt because it was a literal translation from English, 
became a stumbling-block to three writers, Ex or, who 
put unsound in principle, “ Beachy Head,” actuarial 
absurdity, and Meruisse,”’ systematically preposterous. 


We do hope to see Woodlea gain a prize ere long. His 
work is so consistently good, and yet just falls short of 
being excellent by inattention to small points. Nautilus“ 
writes distinguished versions. This month we thought it 
a mistake to transpose the English version into the present 
tense. We hope great things of the young Wispamor ’’ 
and “ ws raxtora’’; their work is most promising. | 

Beetle was in a slapdash mood. V. N.“ does not 
take the same trouble over prose as she does with her very 
poetic verse translations. D. S. S.“ and“ Riggal gave 
a curious archaic flavour to their versions by using capital 
initials for all nouns. We thought this style unsuited to a 
modern political passage. 

(Contiutted on page 146) 
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The Journal of Education 


“SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
SURVEYED” 


Introduction. By Sir Philip Hartog, K. B. E., N. A., B. Sc., L.-és-Sc. (Paris), &c., Director of The 
International Institute Examination Inquiry. (January, 1934) 

EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES DEALS WITH A PARTICULAR 
SUBJECT, AND CONSIDERS THE REQUIREMENTS OF AN EXAMINATION 
THEREIN SUITABLE FOR PUPILS OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
AGE. TO THAT END CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION IS PAID TO THE FORM 
AND SCOPE OF THE QUESTIONS PUT. 
THE SERIES CONTAINS MATTER OF PRACTICAL USE TO ALL CONCERNED 
WITH EXAMINATIONS. 


English Essay. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (February, 1934) 
Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., M.C., N. A., City of London School. (March, 1934) 
Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. (April, 1934) 


History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., N. A., Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 
(May, 1934) 
Mathematics. By Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., L.C.P., Head of the Mathematical Department, 


Varndean School, Brighton. ( June, 1934) 
English Literature. By Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., Northampton School. (July, 1934. 


Handicrafts. By Miss Kate L. M. Welch, Art Mistress, North London Collegiate School. 
(August, 1934) 
Physics. By Mr. J. Cottingham, B.A., Senior Physics Master, Barnsley. (September, 1934) 


Geography. By Mr. C. B. Thurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Headmaster, County School, Isleworth. 
(October, 193 4) 
Chemistry. By Mr. J. H. Davies, Ph.D., Head master, Deacon’s School, Peterborough. 
(November, 193 4) 
Music. By Miss Donington, Senior Music Mistress, Mary Datchelor Girls’ School. 
(December, 1934) 


General Science. By Mr. S. V. Brown, M.A., Liverpool Institute. ( January, 1935) 


Biological Science. By Mrs. E. J. Hadfield, N. Sc., North London Collegiate School. 
(February, 1935) 
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We were amused by D. V., who tells us that Lloyd 
enlarged on his theory. Surely David would have sounded 
more friendly. 


Our thanks are due to Signy for the following note: 
“ The gentle fun and ‘fairy-tale’ quality of Maurois’ 
account of L.G’s interview with the King shield it from 
serious criticism, but Signy would like the P. E. to explain 
the rochers de granit. Neither Littré nor Larousse suggest 
that it can cover slate—the latter being metamorphic and 
the former probably igneous. A geologist says that Anglesey 
is the only place in Wales where granite is found in any 
quantity, so it would seem that slate would have been of 
much more importance to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
argument.” 


The P.E. begs to be excused ! 
epithet fairy-tale is sufficient explanation. 
** Signy’s critical discernment. 

J. E. M.“ asks where Maurois’ book can be obtained, and 
the cost. We think any bookseller would procure it, but 
we either borrow from Mudie’s Library or buy through 
Messrs. Bailey Bros., Ltd., 32 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, who are 
very prompt and reasonable. This particular book was lent 
us in a convent where we were examining. We think it 
was marked 12 francs, and if so it would cost 3s. 8d. in 
English money. 


We encroach on The Journal’s space to share with our 
friends an amusing story sent us by “ Atlantis last month. 
He had explained that his word fransient used as a noun 
was far-fetched, because he brought it from British Columbia, 
where a citizen complained of the nuisance caused by 
transients camping on his ground, but the local Council 
said they could not help him. So“ Atlantis told him this 
story: A farmer in Georgia, being similarly troubled, put 
up the following : 


Surely “ Signy’s ” own 
But we admire 


Noris 


Trespassers on this proppurty will be persecuted to the 
full extent of two mongrel dogs which ain't never been 
known to he overly soshibil with strangers and one shot-gun 
which ain’t loaded with no blooming sofy pillers. Dam if I 
ain't sick of all this hell-raising on my proppurty. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Ricarda Huch : 


SEHNSUCHT 


Um bei dir zu sein, 

Trig’ ich Not und Fährde, 
Liess’ ich Freund und Haus 
Und die Fille der Erde. 


Mich verlangt nach dir, 

Wie der Flut nach dem Strande, 
Wie die Schwalbe im Herbst 
Nach dem siidlichen Lande. 


Wie den Alpsohn heim, 

Wenn er denkt, nachts alleine, 
An die Berge voll Schnee 

Im Mondenscheine. 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 127, must reach 
the office by the first post on April 1, 1935, addressed 
“ Prize EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second. 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively: for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and Ios. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one de- 
partment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final awards will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6. 
1935. 
On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 


1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters. 

2. The Candidate’s age last birthday; 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration signed by the head of the school that the 
essay is the bona fide unaided work of the Candidate 
and that the age stated is correct. 


On the top left-hand corner of the envelope containing 
the essay (or essays) should be written Essay, and it 
should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK CounciL, 3 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. 2, has prepared a classified and indexed list of fifty-six 
pages of its library of Books about Books.“ It is stated that 
the library now contains more than 700 works on books and 
book-making in all its aspects. The list is sent free to members 
of the Council (extra copies Is. each); non-members can obtain 
copies at 2s. Od. a copy. 

* * * 


New INSTRUCTIONAL FiLMuSs.— Two new films Plums that 
Please, and A Modern Apple,“ both single reels, have been 
added to Western Electric’s ever-increasing 16 mm. sound-on- 
disc film library, and are now available for school showings 
through the “all-in ” hiring service. These films have been 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and vividly 
portray the improvements in methods of fruit-growing under 
the auspices of the National Marketing Scheme. In both pictures 
the ditferent types of fruit are first shown, and the most suitable 
layout of orchards. There follow illustrations of up-to-date 
methods of grading, packing, and, lastly, the systematic arrange- 
ments made for ultimate marketing. 


* * * 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF Musc, 
Lonpon.—The following candidates gained the gold and silver 
medals offered by the Board for the highest and second highest 
distinction marks, respectively, in the Music Examinations in 
Grade VIII (Final), Grade VII (Advanced), and Grade VI 
(Intermediate) in November-December last, the competition 
being open to all candidates in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Grade VIII (Final), Gold Medal, Herbert M. Waidson, Birming- 
ham, pianoforte, and Eleanore C. Iles, Birmingham, pianoforte. 
Grade VIII (Final), Silver Medal, Frances Hives, Blackburn, 
pianoforte. Grade VII (Advanced), Gold Medal, Daphne B. 
Ibbott, Crouch End, pianoforte. Grade VII (Advanced), Silver 
Medal, Jean M. Sleight, Grimsby, pianoforte. Grade VI (Inter- 
mediate), Gold Medal, Philip A. Briggs, Birmingham, piano- 
forte. Grade VI (Intermediate), Silver Medal, Cicely M. R. 
Berry, London, pianoforte. 
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SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGuHes, B.Sc., Ph. D., M. Ed., and J. H. 
PANTON, B. A. 

Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 
2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 

A series of three books on the topic method 
designed to provide a course in science for boys 
and girls between the ages of 11 and 14. 
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SCIENCE. A Book for Teachers. By A. G. 
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ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL 


CALCULATIONS. By Epna Bices, M. Sc., 
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THE CHEMISTRY GATE. 4 Text- 


book for Beginners. By A. SPENCER WHITE, 
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School. 3s. 

Written specially for beginners in Chemistry, this 
book covers the ground necessary for the first 
five or six terms’ work in a Secondary School. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. ChALk, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 


Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. 4s. 6d. 
Meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. 5s. 

Covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry and 
Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. Hanxinson, M. A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by R. TOMASCHEK, 

D.Phil., Professor of Physics, University of Mar- 

burg. Authorized translation by L. A. WOODWARD, 

B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), and (Vol. IV) 

WINIFRED M. Deans, M. A., B.Sc. 

Vol. I. Mechanics. xii+434 pp. 487 figures. 
15s. net. 

Vol. II. Heat and Sound. xii+312 pp. 225 
figures. 12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Electricity and Magnetism. xiv+ 
685 pp. 806 figures. 25s. net. 

Vol. IV. Optics. xiv-+302 pp. 346 figures. 158. 
net. 

Vol. V. Modern Physics. In preparation. 
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Education After Fourteen 


The school-leaving age has once again come to the 
fore in educational politics, but on this occasion in a new 
and somewhat unexpected way. Ever since 1919 a 
higher school-leaving age has been widely advocated, 
though there have been divergencies of opinion as to 
the proper time and manner of affecting this reform. 
The present re-emergence of the subject through an 
animated correspondence in The Times revives con- 
troversies of some fifteen years ago, and calls for 
particular attention, since it poses the question, What 
is the best form of education after the age of 145 

It will be recalled that the 1921 Education Act of 
Mr. Fisher envisaged a higher school-leaving age and 
a system of day continuation schools, and there is no 
doubt that but for the recurrent waves of economy 
in 1922, 1925, and 1931, both proposals would have been 
generally adopted. What has so far been achieved in 
the former direction is that a few progressive local 
education authorities have, through a special by-law, 
and with the permission of the Board, raised the leaving 
age within their areas. As for the day continuation 
schools, they never had a fair start: the Geddes’ axe 
fell on them so effectively as to leave only a few sur- 
vivors, notably one at Rugby, another at the Tootal 
works in Manchester, and a third at Messrs. Cadbury's 
Bournville works. They were largely forgotten when 
the school-leaving age was next revived in practical 
politics through Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Bill of 1929. 
Coming so soon as it did after the Hadow Report, this 
Bill concentrated attention on the reorganization of 
post-primary education, but its objective of modern 
schools for pupils of 11 to 15 was wrecked on the ever- 
present rock of building grants for non-provided schools. 

Nevertheless, the higher leaving age has not been 
forgotten, even in the worst period of the 1931 slump. 
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During the last eighteen months it has been vigorously 
advocated by the influential Council for Raising the 
School-Leaving Age, a body that unites men and women 
of great distinction in all spheres of public life. Impetus 
has been given to its efforts by the increasing public 
concern over the high percentage of unemployment, 
which is once more increasing steadily as the children 
born during the peak years of 1919 and 1920 are 
knocking—vainly in thousands of cases—at the door 
of industry. There is again the widespread conviction 
that as the Country has now definitely emerged from 
the long-continued financial depression of 1931-33, and 
as money is cheap and millions of pounds are lying idle 
in the banks, now is the time for a further advance in 
educational developments. Moreover, it is being 
increasingly recognized that the continued progress in 
mechanization renders superfluous the vast supplies of 
unskilled labour that were available a generation ago, 
and has led now to a greater demand for skilled labour 
able to cope with the increasing complexity of modern 
processes, whether in factories, offices, or on the land. 
This development has been clearly illustrated, for 
example, in the history of the London Underground 
Railways, where, as Mr. Frank Pick has shown, the 
gate attendants on the cars, the liftmen, and the porters 
have rapidly decreased in numbers, while the propor- 
tion of electricians and skilled mechanics has corre- 
spondingly increased. 

We can, in fact, conclude that the leaving age will 
be raised to 15 during the next year or two; powerful 
influences are working for it, and the Country is, on the 
whole, prepared for it. Putting aside for the moment 
the thorny question of maintenance grants, we have next 
to ask “ What type of education should be given after 
the age of fourteen ? ” And in considering this problem 
we are now once more asked, after the lapse of several 
years, “ Ought we to have recourse to the system of 
day continuation schools? For this is the question 
raised with remarkable and perhaps suspicious spon- 
taneity in the correspondence columns of The Times 
during last month and this. 

The correspondence on this topic began on January 7, 
when Sir Kenneth Lee, Chairman of Tootal, Broadhurst 
& Lee Co., Ltd., suggested that employers who have had 
experience of continued education for employees above 
14 years of age, should voice their opinions. His experi- 
ence had led him to favour the system of day continua- 
tion schools for those pupils who were not graded under 
our present system as educationally fit for post-primary 
education. He claimed that it was advantageous to 
young entrants into industry that they should be par- 
tially retained under school influences from 14 to 18, 
since they were better disciplined at home and in the 
factory, and developed more interest in and greater 
aptitude for their work. 

The subsequent correspondence developed on several 
main lines. First, there were the hearty advocates of 
day continuation schools, such as Mr. George Cadbury 
and Lord Trent, who considered that those continuation 
schools, with whose work they were intimately ac- 
quainted had genuinely proved their value. Then there 
were correspondents like Mr. Abbott (late Chief Inspector 
of Technical Education) and Sir Francis Goodenough, 
who recommended a thorough inquiry into the subject, 
and others, again, like Sir J. C. Denison-Pender, who 
were not too enthusiastic over the value of such inquiry 
unless it was borne in mind that a strong recommenda- 


tion of the higher leaving age was that it delayed 
premature entry into industry. Sir Max Bonn held 
that priority was the crux of the problem—what method 
would enable the leaving age to be raised with the mini- 
mum of inconvenience, the maximum of benefit, and 
in the shortest possible time? Some correspondents 
advocated more practical work for boys of 14 and over, 
while others urged that to raise the leaving age in 1936 
would not only curtail the pressure on industry, but 
would need to be accompanied by a gradual introduction 
of the continuation school system. 

In all this correspondence, the lone voice of Dr. 
Spencer (late Chief Inspector to the L.C.C.) was heard 
propounding two theses that seem to us to be both 
relevant and important. He bluntly declared that it 
was too late to offer the day continuation school system 
as a substitute for raising the school-leaving age; that 
system had been killed at its inception by the bitter 
hostility of employers and the lethargy of the Board of 
Education and the local authorities. Moreover, the 
school population was declining; the number of ele- 
mentary school pupils was due to fall from 6,000,000 
in 1913 to 4,000,000 in 1945; therefore, we should aim 
at a better education for the fewer number and give 
pupils another full year in school, irrespective of their 
introduction to the continuation schools, at or after 
the age of 16. 

We confess that Dr. Spencer seems to us to have hit 
the nail on the head. In our view, the advocates of the 
continuation school are fully entitled to urge the most 
thorough inquiry into the value of schools for pupils 
over 15. But they are not justified in advocating it as a 
substitute for the overdue reform of a higher leaving 
age. To grant that demand would inevitably weaken 
the whole structure of the reorganization that is imple- 
menting the recommendations of the Hadow Report. 
We need not yet examine too closely the merits or 
defects of the day continuation school; its advocates 
will no doubt justly point to the successful way in 
which it enables education to be closely associated with 
reality through the concomitant association with indus- 
try; its critics will no doubt decry its tendency to 
develop the spirit of benevolent despotism—benevolent, 
no doubt, but none the less despotic. We readily agree 
that its merits and defects must be examined most 
carefully and impartially, but not with the intention to 
regard it as a last-minute solution to a present problem. 
To us, and indeed to the great majority of those con- 
cerned with education, the raising of the school leaving 
age has as its primary object the deepening of the child’s 
education, the rounding-off of the final process begun at 
the age of 11, and the full development of the child's 
emotional and intellectual processes. For that purpose 
the right solution is an extra year in school. Whatever 
part the day continuation schools may play thereafter 
should be the subject of a separate and thorough 


inquiry. 


A number of interesting titles appear in the Spring List issued 
by Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LTD., and KEGAN 
PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltp. Mr. J. G. Crowther has 
written a work on British Scientists of the Nineteenth Century, 
while Mr. A. Lloyd James has dealt with The Broadcast Word, 
and Mr. P. P. Eckersley is producing a book on the function and 
administration of a broadcasting service. Economics and current 
affairs are represented by Man and the Machine, edited by 
Mr. Hubert Williams, and several works of a more purely 
economic nature, several of them being by Russian authors. 
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Occasional Notes 


WWI hope that the most serious attention will be 
given to the powerful plea put forward by 
Dr. F. H. Spencer, late Chief Inspector, London Educa- 
tion Department, for Better Schools 
n for Fewer Pupils.” Dr. Spencer, in the 
Fewer Pupils, Columns of The Times Educational 
Supplement, directs attention to the 
Government Actuary’s estimate of the future school 
population. We must, it seems, look forward to seeing 
in the elementary schools by about 1950 some 4,000,000 
children—there were 6,000,000 in 1913. Assuming the 
necessity for raising the whole level of life among the 
unselected English people so far as education can do it, 
Dr. Spencer urges that the most practical and practicable 
step is the improvement of school buildings. We are 
keeping our future citizens in surroundings which were 
out of date a generation ago. Even the blacklisted ”’ 
schools have not yet been replaced, and hundreds, if not 
thousands, of buildings not blacklisted fall below any 
decent minimum of amenity or convenience. What is 
wanted is a five-year plan of reconstruction, which could 
be carried out only on the initiative of the central 
authority. Money is cheap, and we can profitably 
spend o, ooo, ooo during the next ten years in making 
schools fit for the upbringing of children who are to be 
fewer, and who therefore must be developed physically 
and taught to grow in knowledge and in grace. This 
arresting plea for a bold policy from one whose unique 
experience entitles him to speak with authority ought 
to be supported. We believe it will be. 


WE have always been among those who deprecate 

most strongly the introduction of party politics 
into the schools, and we have been definitely opposed 
to the appointment of teachers on any 
but educational grounds. We therefore 
read with some surprise an account of 
the proceedings of the Holywell District Education Sub- 
Committee, at which reference was made to questions 
asked of candidates for appointment at a local school 
by Lord Mostyn, Chairman of the managers. Among 
them was: Are you a Conservative, or a Radical, or a 
Socialist? When a protest was made, Lord Mostyn, 
according to the account before us, claimed that it was 
his school, that he would do as he liked, and that he 
would not have a Socialist in the school. They would 
have to be Conservatives. This seems to us so astonishing 
as to be scarcely credible. We hold no brief for any 
party, and our protest against such proceedings would 
be just as strong if the objection had been to Radical 
or Conservative instead of to Socialist views. We hope 
that no other examples of such ill-advised action will be 
reported. As for Lord Mostyn, the kindest suggestion 
we can make is that he seems to be out of place as 
Chairman of an educational body. 


Politics in 
School. 


HE new President of the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries for Education, Dr. J. Ewart Smart, 
raised several points of importance in his presidential 
address. One matter to which he 
directed attention was the fact that the 
education available in this country 
is largely a matter of geography, the educational oppor- 
tunities of any particular child being largely influenced 
by the incidence of a penny rate. Variations in the cost 


Educational 
Opportunities. 


of elementary education range from 344s. 7d. to 
151s. 1od. per unit of average attendance, and the grant 
system formulated by the Kempe Committee in 1911 
has now become a patchwork of misapplied endeavour.“ 
A possible solution would be effected by dividing the 
country into large zones possessing similar economic 
features. The cost per pupil per type of school would be 
estimated and, so far as possible, standardized in each 
particular zone, and the major portion of that cost would 
have to be met by an increase in the grant from national 
funds. A gradual movement of the financial burden 
from rates to taxes would relieve the service from any 
tendency to discontinuity of policy occasioned by 
changes in local representation, but increased national 
aid ought not to involve excessive centralization and 
consequent diminution of local control. The problem 
should certainly be capable of solution. One district 
ought not to be inferior to another in educational 
amenities, and we can agree with Dr. Smart that the 
greatness of a nation is reflected in the treatment of its 
children. 


T comprehensive educational programme put for- 

ward by the London County Council has received 
wide approval from educationists. The Education 
Committee states that it has sur- 
veyed the whole field of education and, 
with due regard to economy, has 
endeavoured to meet the most urgent needs of each 
branch of the education service. Attention has been 
concentrated upon securing an equitable and balanced 
advance in every department, rather than the accelerated 
extension of any one field of activity. As regards ele- 
mentary schools, two of the most important proposals 
are improvement of the staffing of senior schools and 
an ordered and progressive plan for the improvement of 
school buildings, while extension of facilities for physical 
training is also contemplated. The higher education 
section of the programme provides, among other things, 
for the building of two new secondary schools, altera- 
tions and improvements of a major character at five 
maintained secondary schools and at sixteen aided 
schools, the acquisition of new playing fields, and very 
substantial increases in the number of scholarships—by 
1942-3 there will be 6,800 more scholarship holders in 
secondary schools than there are at present. The capital 
expenditure involved is £2,500,000, and the mainten- 
ance expenditure £427,000 rising to £720,000. It is 
stated that the extra cost will be equivalent to a Id. 
rate, and a study of the programme, which is put 
forward on the understanding that Government grants 
no less favourable than those now payable will be 
forthcoming, suggests that very good value will be 
obtained for the money. 


London’s 
Programme. 


E have from time to time directed attention to the 
series of memoranda, now more than twenty in 
number, compiled by arrangement between the associa- 
tions of headmasters and headmis- 


sp in tresses of public secondary schools and 
Government the Ministry of Labour. The most 
Services. recent of the series* bears upon the 


Local Government Services, and it 
affords in brief compass useful and authoritative 


Choice of Careers Series. Nov21> H. M. Stationery Office. 3d. 
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information to parents, teachers, and all who are con- 
cerned in vocational guidance. The various departments 
of local government—headed by chief officials known as 
the clerk, the treasurer, the medical officer of health, 
the engineer and surveyor, the education officer, and 
the public assistance officer—are described, both as to 
their functions and as to their organjzation. The method 
of entry for juniors is described; so also are the pros- 
pects of a person who obtains a clerical post, and the 
general conditions of service. The paragraphs relating to 
the standard of school education required for clerical work 
are specially useful for the information of parents and 
teachers. This series of pamphlets ought to be well known. 


HE declaration of alliance between the National 
Union of Teachers and the Educational Institute 
of Scotland is a gesture of goodwill to which no educa- 
tionist can take exception. According 
to an official statement, each body is 
to preserve its own national autonomy, 
and there is to be a Joint Advisory Committee which 
will as a rule meet twice yearly. A joint meeting of the 
executives will be held annually, or oftener if required, 
for the consideration of reports of the Joint Advisory 
Committee. Endeavours will be made to obtain co- 
operation in relation to publicity, and, whenever possible, 
concessions obtained for members of either body will 
be extended to members of the other body. There will 
be a pooling of all information and an interchange of 
minutes and official documents. It is evident that 
nothing in the nature of federation or amalgamation 
is being attempted, and this is probably wise. It will 
be remembered that the discussion on federation between 
the National Union of Teachers and the Four Secondary 
Associations some years ago accomplished very little, 
perhaps because too much was expected at first. The 
present arrangement should be beneficial in promoting 
friendly feeling and in securing co-operation on matters 
about which there is identity of opinion. Perhaps it may 
be possible for the secondary teachers of the two countries 
to follow this good example by coming closer together. 


Co- opera ion 
among Teachers. 


[S response to repeated requests from biology teachers, 

the Educational Advisory Board of the British 
Social Hygiene Council has undertaken the publication 
of a journal devoted exclusively to 
their interests. The first number of the 
new journal (Biology, price 1s. Educa- 
tional Advisory Board of the British Social Hygiene 
Council, Carteret House, Carteret Street, London, 
S.W. 1) has recently been issued for the spring term, and 
the journal will be issued once a term, that is, three 
times a year. There has been a considerable increase in 
the number of schools including biology in their curricula 
during past years ; and in view of still stronger agitation 
for the adoption of the subject more recently (the 
reasons for which are too well known and recognized to 
warrant recapitulation), we have no doubt that biology 
will continue to assert itself as a subject of first-rate 
importance in schools of all grades. Biology is by no 
means an easy subject to teach, and the practical side 
especially is replete with problems such as sources of 
material, methods of experimentation, &c. Although 
the universities may continue to supply an increasing 
number of teaching biologists, there will always be the 
need for guidance in methods of teaching, as well as 


Biology in 
Education. 
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means of maintaining contact with developments in this 
expanding field of activity. Thus Biology will serve a 
very useful purpose. Its policy is claimed to foster 
the development of biology by dealing with recent 
developments in the subject, and also by giving help in 
methods of teaching. Another useful feature is the 
desire of the editors to co-operate with teachers, thus 
making Biology a pool into which teachers may 
place their experiences and opinions, and not only a 
compendium of articles written by specialists for non- 
specialists. We have no doubt that Biology will prove 
to be of the greatest service, not only to the subject 
itself, but also to education in general. 


AR education may be either cultural or vocational. 

The Board of Education Educational Pamphlet 
No. 102 is mainly concerned with vocational training on 
the Continent. In the cultural branch 
we have made rapid strides, but in the 
training of those who are likely to enter 
occupations on which art has a direct 
bearing we have much to learn from other countries. 
Some of the critics of the present exhibition at the Royal 
Academy have suggested that the exhibition is a flirta- 
tion between art and industry rather than a genuine 
marriage. It is no doubt true that too many of the 
exhibits cater for Bond Street rather than the Edgware 
Road. But it is too much to expect of Burlington House 
that it should educate the whole community. Much 
could be done by the arrangement, throughout the 
country, of exhibitions of well-furnished rooms for people 
in humble circumstances. In our English system, the 
large measure of freedom which is given to the local 
authority should facilitate co-operation between the art 
school and the local industries ; but there is little doubt 
that the Austrian system of apprenticeship, with prac- 
tically compulsory attendance at day continuation 
schools, brings about more satisfactory results than those 
arrived at in England. This system is already practised 
in England by certain well-known firms. This leads us 
to the conclusion that the training of the designer should 
be in trade schools. The studio, like the laboratory, 
should be a department of the factory. The word has 
too long been associated with a segregated class prac- 
tising its mysteries under a north light in Chelsea or 
St. John's Wood. / Nevertheless, we must not be too 
modest. We have accomplished much of recent years, 
especially in the teaching of colour. This report, which 
has been prepared for the Board of Education by two 
of its Inspectors, should be of the greatest value in 
helping us to realize our weaknesses and our strength as 
compared with what is being done elsewhere in Europe. 


industry and Art 
Education 
on the Continent. 


HAT the question of the precedence of the heads of 
colleges should be discussed in Congregation at 
Oxford is a sign of the times. Five hundred years 
| ago, The Observer correspondent writes, 


5 “a proposal that a master, however 
Oxiord. eminent, should walk in front of a 


doctor, however obscure, might well 
have caused bloodshed in the streets of Oxford.” It 
was in the Laudian period that heads of colleges 
acquired their hegemony in the government of the 
University—a century or two later than the period to 
which the correspondent refers. Traditionally, the master 
is the highest degree in the faculty of arts, the university 
proper, the doctor of letters, being a recent excrescence. 
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Doctors were created in the higher or professional facul- 
ties of divinity, law, and medicine. The proposed statute 
giving heads of houses who are not doctors precedence 
over doctors in academic functions and processions was 
defeated. Recent reforms at Oxford have emphasized 
the importance of university teaching as contrasted with 
college teaching, and heads of colleges may, if they wish, 
apply for the doctor’s degree. Many, and this applies 
also to heads of secondary schools, are content with the 
master’s degree. 


T City and Guilds Engineering College at South 
Kensington has attained its jubilee. Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, one of the original professors, attended the 
celebrations and spoke on the changes 
in the status of engineering during the 
past fifty years. He recalled that the 
Royal College of Chemistry, which, 
under the name of the Royal College of Science, will 
soon celebrate its centenary, was intended by some of 
its promoters for the advancement of agricultural 
science. The City and Guilds is now one of the most 
important engineering schools in the Empire, and it 
contributes in fair measure to engineering research. 
More might have been said about the origin of the 
College as a friendly gesture on the part of the City and 
its Guilds towards technical education, the conception of 
which fifty years was by no means confined to engineer- 
ing. One secret of its success has been the maintenance 
of high standards, always a good policy in the long run. 
In its earlier years, the College was sparsely attended. 


City and Guiids 
Engineering 
College. 


HE British Institute in Paris, we learn from its 
annual report, provides for the needs of both 
English and French students. It is now in its eighth 
year, having taken over at its estab- 


1 in lishment the work of a much older 
Paris. institution, the International Guild. 


Scholarships to the value of {£1,600 
have been awarded to British students in the last four 
years, in addition to the Esmond scholarship. A new 
activity is the provision of holiday courses for French 
professors, held at University College, London, in 1933, 
and at University College, Southampton, last year. 
Most important, perhaps, has been the establishment in 
Paris of a hostel for students at the Cité Universitaire. 
In this hostel, British students will have the oppor- 
tunity of living with French students. Another develop- 
ment is the arrangement of Easter holiday courses in 
Paris for public school boys and for undergraduates ; 
and it is hoped to arrange holiday courses also in July 
and August, combined with residence in the hostel. Sir 
Theodore Morison is the director of the Institute. 


si a thousand evening institute and secondary 

school students should have taken part last year 
in the scheme for the international interchange of 
students, inaugurated in 1932, demon- 
strates willingness to acquire a real 
knowledge of foreign nations. At a 
meeting held in London with Lord Snell in the chair, 
Austrian, German, French, and Swiss diplomats testified 
to the value of the scheme, and Mr. Arthur Henderson 
said that in finance, economics, and armaments, we are 
realizing as never before that we are all members of a 
world community. Encouraging students to visit foreign 


Exchange of 
Students. 


countries is a geographical application of the great Squeers 
principle—spell winder, then clean it. However efficient 
a teacher of geography may be, there is certain knowledge 
about foreign countries and their peoples—climate, 
physical types, food and drink, customs, for instances— 
which can be best acquired by direct observation. 


“THE A.M.A., the Journal of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters, prints a full report 
of the annual meetings held at Harrogate. No reader 
can fail to be impressed by the serious- 


Pen ness and expert character of the 
Association, discussions on important educational 


questions such as the size of classes, 
the minimum age of school certificate examinations, 
exchange of teachers, parents’ associations, appointment 
of headmasters, the teaching of geography, higher 
school certificate policy. The discussion of the higher 
school certificate was especially valuable. Grouping ” 
of subjects is a baffling problem. The aims of the 
Association are to limit specialization and to provide 
additional papers for candidates for scholarships. In 
the result, geography and economics found their home 
both in the arts and the science group, serving 
presumably if not as soft options, at least as sym- 
pathetic options. We are not surprised that a discussion 
took place on the growing practice of appointing young 
headmasters ; but the Association has not committed 
itself to a definite number of years of teaching experience 
for candidates for headmasterships. The only guidance 
governing bodies have on this question is at present 
derived from the applications. 


HE activities of the Endowments Commissioners 
in Scotland have given rise to some trenchant 
criticism. This Bill proposes to extend the life of the 
Commission for a further period of 
two years but alters and restricts its 
powers in various ways. The main 
causes of complaint are three in 
number. In the first place, it was alleged that the 
Commissioners paid insufficient attention to the wishes 
of the testators. They had also in various cases cut 
down the provision from endowments of competitive 
bursaries, and finally the Education Department had 
insufficient power to amend or disapprove of the Com- 
missioners’ proposals where these were considered in- 
acceptable. . The new Bill is evidently designed to meet 
these criticisms. The Commissioners are now directed 
expressly to have special regard to endowments provided 
for the purpose of competitive bursaries in the univer- 
sities and other educational institutions. They are also 
forbidden to interfere by way of review with any 
endowments which have been in existence for less than 
twenty years. Another important provision imposes on 
the Commission an obligation to explain the reasons for 
any alterations it proposes to make in the case of 
existing endowments. This should go a long way to 
anticipate uninformed criticism, and the Commissioners 
have suffered from a good deal of such criticism lately. 
Two other alterations are of importance. The Education 
Department will now have the power to disapprove any 
scheme, and it may also initiate amended schemes of its 
own. These changes fairly meet all criticisms that are 
worthy of consideration. The Commissioners have had 
a difficult duty to perform and it is to be hoped they will 
now have to face reasonable complaints only. 


Educational 
Endowments 
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TES year is the centenary of the birth of Andrew 
Carnegie, and both in Scotland and in America 
celebrations will be held in appreciation of his benefac- 
tions in the cause of education. At a 


a a recent meeting of the Carnegie Trust 
Trust. for the Universities of Scotland, Sir 


Arthur Rose, the Chairman, referred 
to the present favourable financial position of the Trust. 
By careful investment and wise expenditure the capital 
value had almost doubled itself and the annual income 
had increased by almost £30,000. Sir Arthur referred 
to the important research schemes financed by the Trust 
during the last five years and mentioned the very favour- 
able reports received regarding the value of the work in 
the universities. He then went on to consider how far 
the Trust continues to fulfil the spirit of the intention 
of the founder. The original intention of the founder 
was to throw open the doors of the university so far as 
fees were concerned, to the youth debarred by poverty, 
but otherwise qualified. The increase in fees had made 
it necessary to heighten the qualifications and to impose 
a means test, but the Trust, Sir Arthur maintained, is 
still fulfilling its purpose by helping the most deserving 
of those for whose benefit it was instituted. Unfor- 
tunately, some education authorities are making use of 
the Carnegie grants to save the rates, thus diverting the 
money to purposes for which it was never intended. 
Authorized under the Education Act to give bursaries 
for higher education, they deduct from the bursary the 
amount of the Carnegie contribution, a niggardly pro- 
ceeding entirely out of keeping with the generous spirit 
of the founder of the Trust. 


— 


98 results of a vocational guidance experiment 
conducted in Fife by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology have just been published. The 

investigation, extending over a period 


i A lah ein Of four years, was planned in order to 
Vecational compare the conditions affecting 
Guidance. vocational guidance in a rural and an 


urban area, and to throw some light on 
the constancy of the results provided by psychological 
and other tests. For the urban area three schools in 
Dunfermline were chosen and vocational examinations 
of the abilities of nearly 500 children were undertaken. 
For purposes of comparison three rural schools in the 
county were selected. The children were examined first 
at the age of 11 or 12, and then yearly till they left 
school. After they left school they were followed up in 
their jobs. The investigation was carried out by 
Mr. F. M. Earle (Rector of Kirkcaldy High School) and 
Mr. J. Kilgour. In their report, it appears that the town 
children showed up better in the intelligence tests and in 
abstract school subjects, but the country children 
appeared to be more competent in dealing with practical 
problems. In the report, it is claimed that the experiment 
produced some interesting and valuable results which 
should help to clarify considerably the fundamental 
issues not only in vocational guidance, but in school 
problems also. Where some verbal, mechanical, or 
manual ability was lacking at a particular age it was, as 
a rule, due not to chance circumstances but to the fact 
that the child was without the natural aptitude or 
temperamental quality which made such an ability 
possible. 


“THE Annual Congress of the Educational Institute 
offers an excellent opportunity for reviewing the 
work of the past year and looking forward to the new. 
This winter’s congress, the fifty-eighth 
Annual Congress of its kind, was one of the most success- 
i ar ful of the series. The President, 
Scotland. Miss Janet K. Lawson, in her opening 
address, discussed the aims and ideals 
of Scottish education and made an interesting com- 
parison with the education systems of Russia, Italy, and 
Germany. In these countries the individual was defi- 
nitely subordinated to the State, his individuality was 
repressed, whenever it conflicted with the State con- 
ception of education. In this country, on the other 
hand, all possible freedom was allowed, yet we succeeded 
in turning out citizens as devoted and as patriotic as 
could be found anywhere. We were on the eve of a 
great educational renaissance, Miss Lawson believed. 
Newer and brighter methods were being tried out, more 
reasonably types of examination were finding favour, 
and there was evidence everywhere that a forward 
movement was begun. 


6 lesen Minister for Education, Mr. Derrig, has had a 
public conference with the teachers of technical 
and vocational schools. His purpose was to devise 
some method of forwarding the teach- 
ane 3 Fre ing of Irish. This is obviously no 
; easy task in these schools, as attend- 
ance is voluntary, and if any unwanted pressure is 
applied the pupils can go to private grinding estab- 
lishments, particularly in the cities. The Minister spoke 
with moderation, showing how unsatisfactory the results 
of the Government’s efforts have been, and urging the 
teachers in these schools to do their best to help in 
developing the language. We would be perturbed by 
some of the foolish and fantastic suggestions which were 
made by certain speakers, if we did not believe that 
such people do not in any way reflect the attitude of the 
ordinary sensible citizen. The Government has also 
been taking up the question of homework and has 
already had a very useful discussion with representatives 
of secondary schools. We are sure that much good will 
come of this movement. 


Te Pontypridd Education Committee was, perhaps, 
not unique in indicating an attitude of official 
aloofness, if not of positive discouragement, towards 
the celebration of a recent royal 

A ae. marriage by refusing to give the schools 

a holiday on that occasion. Where it 

succeeded in being unique was that it managed to 
rouse a well-directed, emphatic, and effective protest 
from parents. The appointed day arrived; in the 
wisdom of the education authority the portals of the 
schools were wide open to welcome the children. No 
nonsense about loyalty and affection; no sentimental 
nonsense in the hearts of senior girls about marriage— 
royal or otherwise! Business as usual! Just reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But numbers of parents had 
induced their children to stay at home, had reinforced 
a not unnatural tendency on the part of the children 
to regard a holiday as a good thing—whatever be the 
excuse for it—and had even arranged for pickets outside 
the schools. Were they armed with oranges and sweets ? 
Some of the teachers, too, were suspected by members 
of the authority of conniving at this foolishness ! Indeed, 
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one member stated that it should be the Committee’s 
business to see to it that the teachers they appointed 
were ready to teach the stuff the Committee wanted them 
to teach. And so a hurried and secret conclave of 
the teachers! Poor children! Once the victims of 
sectarian disputation: now, apparently, to be offered 
up on the altar of political extremism! Which is the 
worse: the North Wales peer who would have nothing 
but a true-blue Conservative and Churchman in his 
school, or these fierce luminaries of Moscow? Is it 
not about time education committees were run by 
educationists ? One touch of comedy in this dispute! 
In Press correspondence, some one had likened the 
attitude of the teachers to that of the Vicar of Bray. 
A respectable citizen called John Bray wrote to assure the 
community that he had nothing to do with the business ! 


EW—and those only nationally prejudiced, unlike 
the Englishman—will be found ready to dispute the 
claim of English to be the universal language. Radio 
and gramophone have in recent years 
1 e race to 5 It 
is not, however, without some signifi- 
cance that the phonetician with greatest influence on 
English speech to-day is a pure-blooded Welshman 
with parents from Glamorganshire and Cardiganshire, 
and himself born in Carmarthenshire. He has said 
that half-way between the Carmarthenshire accent and 
the exaggerated Oxford accent lies something satis- 
factory for broadcasting. At a recent dinner, he pointed 
out that radio, film, and gramophone for the first time in 
history have made the human voice independent of time 
and space, and so, he supposed, there were in many 
parts of the world people who owed some part of their 
ideas on the subject of English to him. He said that 
when next his hearers detected in the tones of some 
railway porter in Berlin, some railway guard in Sweden, 
some hotel porter in Italy, a faint trace of the speech 
of Wales, they, their thoughts flying back to the land 
of their fathers, and “checking the rising tear and 
stifling the sob,” would know the reason why. Prof. 
James's persiflage apart, it is interesting to think that 
whereas the Welsh accent has been more unfashionable 
than the Irish and the Scotch, it may yet exert an 
important influence on the development of English 
speech, and may even, in the end, hold in check some 
of the worst eccentricities of Hollywood. The argu- 
ments for bilingualism in Welsh schools seem to have 
received an important accession of strength. There is 
another well-known phonetician, too, bearing the name 
of Jones—Daniel Jones! Can he be Welsh, too ? 


T: Director of the Welsh League of Youth, than 
whom there is no one more competent to express 
an opinion on this matter, has recently maintained 
that the burden of upholding Welsh 
culture must rest on the schools of 
Wales. In this he was thought in some 
quarters to have given too little weight to the influence 
of the churches and religious bodies in Wales ; but he 
rightly points out that the situation has changed 
greatly in the last fifty years. Fifty years ago, the 
position of the churches was supreme, whilst the schools 
were in the full grip of an anglicizing influence emanating 
from the Board of Education—be it said, with some 
sympathy from a large section of Welsh parenthood, 
who thought that in knowledge of the English language 
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alone lay the key to commercial prosperity. Fifty 
years ago, the youth of Wales, undistracted by the 
innumerable forms of pleasure and recreation, passed 
naturally into the Churches. Pulpit eloquence and music 
were the highest, and almost the only, forms of art in those 
days. Now, the Church is fully occupied with problems 
of special complexity and difficulty—modernism in 
theology and, in the industrial areas, the fierce onslaught 
of a godless political extremism. In the schools, on the 
contrary, the position is much more favourable. The 
influence of the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education, established in 1907, has been steadily on 
the side of the development of the use of the Welsh 
language. Its influence was greatly strengthened by 
the publication of the Departmental Committee’s Report 
on Welsh in 1927, and from this sprang, indirectly, the 
Union of Welsh Teachers, the Welsh League of Youth, 
and the Welsh Nationalist Party. Moreover, parenthood 
has been largely converted to the view that bilingualism 
is an advantage to childhood and youth. The Church, 
on the other hand, feels it must get its message over in 
the language which seems to be the most commonly used : 
that its prime function is spiritual, not nationalistic. 
N ANY people have been surprised to learn, from 
correspondence that has appeared in the Press, 
that the caning of school girls is still permitted. The 
matter was recently raised in Parlia- 
The ame of ment, when Mr. T. Smith asked the 
; Parliamentary Secretary whether his 
attention had been directed to the matter and whether 
he was prepared to accept the suggestion that an official 
opinion should be pronounced upon the medical aspect 
of this question for the guidance of all local education 
authorities. Mr. Ramsbotham replied that the adminis- 
tration of corporal punishment in the schools was a 
matter which had always been regarded as within the 
discretion of the school authorities, and there did not 
appear to be any reason to vary this policy. There had 
been a welcome decrease in the infliction of corporal 
punishment during recent years. In the case referred 
to by the hon. member, the punishment had been 
inflicted by a male assistant teacher in contravention of 
the regulations of the authority. Whatever may be said 
of corporal punishment generally, we think that the 
great mass of public opinion would agree that it is 
undesirable in the case of girls, and we consider that 
local authorities would be relieved rather than offended 
if a definite regulation forbidding it were framed by 
the Board of Education. 


ELEVISION has arrived! How long will it be 
before it finds its application as an educational 


agent? Many years must inevitably elapse, both on 
grounds of expense and because many 
Television. improvements must be made before the 


new system can be generally applicable. 
At first the service can only be provided in densely 
populated areas owing to the short range of the waves 
used. These travel not much farther than the eye can 
see, and therefore must be transmitted from a high 
station, such as the Crystal Palace. The selling price 
of the sets at first will be from £50 to £80. Those who 
are working out the possibilities of the cinema for 
school use must not overlook its young brother. Within 
about ten years, it is predicted, reproduction by tele- 
vision will be as good as the_present home cinema. 
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Reviews 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography, issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools. (7s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) 


It has been truly said that the claim of geography to a 
place in the secondary school curriculum must be measured 
by the value of its contribution to the development of 
culture and civilization; but as the study of geography 
enables the mind to appreciate the relationship between 
human activities and man's physical environment, the claim 
is supported by the fact that the knowledge acquired may 
be applied to the everyday business of life. In recent years, 
a revolutionary change has taken place in the teaching of 
geography. New principles have been adopted, new ideas 
introduced, new teaching methods have replaced the old, 
and are now firmly established in the majority of schools; 
advanced courses of geographical study are also now pro- 
vided in the schools of several universities. There still exists, 
however, a great diversity of opinion on many questions 
connected with the study of geography in secondary schools, 
such as, how much geographical knowledge a pupil should 
be expected to possess when he leaves school; difficulties 
associated with the school curriculum; the amount of 
subject-matter needed to satisfy the requirements of the 
School Certificate Examination. 

In view of these and other considerations, the Council 
of the I. A. A. M. appointed a Committee in 1930 to investigate 
the present position and to prepare a Memorandum on the 
Teaching of Geography. Under the able chairmanship of 
Mr. L. B. Cundall, the investigation has been most carefully 
carried out and the results of it are now incorporated in 
the volume just published. The Committee consulted a 
large number of expert teachers in geography throughout 
the country and it also sent out a questionnaire to the 
various schools, in order to gain definite information on 
particular points. 

After an introductory chapter on the position of geo- 
graphy as a school subject, the compilers of the Memo- 
randum proceed to deal with the aims and scope of secondary 
school geography. A scheme of work is then described in 
some detail, emphasis being laid on the importance of a 
study of the Home District and the Home Land as a pre- 
liminary to the more advanced lessons on the natural 
regions of the world. The place of physical, historical, 
economic, and political geography respectively in the scheme 
of work is also clearly explained. 

Among the practical sections of the Memorandum may 
be noted those dealing with the equipment of a special 
room for teaching geography; the great importance of a 
geographical museum, and library ; geographical activities 
outside the time-table. 

The subject of the School Certificate Examination in 
Geography receives adequate treatment and it includes a 
critical consideration of the syllabuses of the various 
Examination Boards, the setting of the question papers, the 
different types of questions, and the standardization of 
marking. 

Teachers of experience will perhaps feel that all these 
phases of geography have been dealt with before either in 
the discussions of the various geographical societies, in 
articles published in the educational papers or in the routine 
of their own class work. The great merit of this Memo- 
randum, however, lies in the fact that all aspects of the 
subject are here collected from diffuse sources, presented in 
their proper perspective and discussed in a critical and 
dispassionate manner. The Committce sums up the results 
of the investigation at the end of each section and, where 
necessary, expresses its opinion in a very decisive way. All 
teachers of geography in secondary and public schools 
would, therefore, be well advised to obtain a copy of this 
volume not only as an authoritative book of reference but 


also as a valuable guide in all matters relating to the 
teaching of this important subject. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


(1) North to the Rime-Ringed Sun: betng the Record of an 
Alaskan-Canadian Journey made in 1933-34. By 
ISOBEL W. HUTCHISON. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

(2) Gambia and Beyond. By R. HARDINGE. (ros. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

From Messrs. Blackie & Son come two books of travel 
which present a striking contrast with each other—one 
dealing with the frozen lands of North America, the other 
with a tropical region of West Africa. 

(1) Miss Hutchison’s book (the title of which is taken from 
Kipling's The Long Trail ’’) records the events of a journey 
from Vancouver via Skagway and Dawson to Tenana on the 
Yukon and thence by aeroplane to Nome. The most 
adventurous part of the journey was in a small ship along 
the Arctic Coast from Nome to Aklavik at the mouth of the 
River Mackenzie while the least eventful was by aeroplane 
from Aklavik to Edmonton. 

The main object of this expedition was to obtain speci- 
mens of wild flowers in Alaska and Yukon for the Roval 
Herbarium at Kew, and a list of the plants collected on the 
route is printed in an Appendix. The text itself contains 
interesting descriptions of the conditions under which men 
live in these regions and of the difficulties of transport by 
land and sea. 

(2) Having spent some of his earlier years in S.-E. Africa, 
Mr. Hardinge felt impelled to get back to the African bush 
for a holiday. With £50 only for expenses, he travelled to 
Dakar in Senegal, and after a short railway journey he 
proceeded on foot towards the River Gambia. Mr. Hardinge 
had no definite plan but wandered in an aimless way from 
place to place until he reached Portuguese Guinea, where 
illness compelled him to return to Dakar. The most useful 
features of this book are the writer’s notes about the various 
peoples of West Africa, their primitive methods of agricul- 
ture, and their dependence on ground-nuts as the chief 
article of trade. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


The Influence of English, By M. FoLLIck. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

This is primarily a plea for what the author calls “ an 
automatic spelling,“ but perhaps the most interesting part 
of the book is his study of the hollow farce on which much 
of modern nationalism or race culture is based. Most 
readers will find it a stimulating book, even when the 
author’s conclusions do not carry conviction. He is nothing 
if not dogmatic. Thus “ automatic spelling could be learnt 
in less than an hour by a child of eight years of age. 
Any average foreigner would be able to learn automatc 
spelling in less than half an hour.“ And then, for people 
and borough we should write peepel and burrer, as they 
are pronounced.“ In Chapter II examples in the automatic 
spelling are given. It is probably a slip that allows was 
to be spelt uos (p. 131) and uoz (p. 132). After transcribing 
Shakespeare's 

O for a muse of fire 
in which transcription upraiséd, dared, and wooden appear a 
upreizt, dert, and wuuden, the author is perhaps carried 
away by his enthusiasm when he writes“ it will be seen that 
absolutely nothing of the value of the verse has been lost. 

The argument of the book, briefly, is that a universal 
language would be a boon to everybody, particularly to 
distracted Europe, and that it is only a question of time 
before we get one (the United States of America is the best 
example of what can be done by the introduction of 4 

(Continued on page 158) 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 


A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. By JANE AUSTEN. 
Edited by Mrs. FREDERICK Boas. Illustrated 
by HuGH THOMSON. 


DR. JOHNSON. A Selection from Boswell’s 
Biography. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, 
M.A. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHARLES 
DickENs. With an Introduction by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Notes by Guy Boas, M.A. 


SYBIL, OR THE TWO NATIONS. By 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Illustrated by F. PEGRAM. 
Edited by VicToR COHEN. 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. By 
THOMAS Harpy. Edited by Prof. VIVIAN DE 
SOLA PINTO. 

STORIES AND POEMS OF THOMAS 
HARDY. Edited by N. V. MEEREs. 


THE WOODLANDERS. By THomas Harpy. 
Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By THomas 
Harpy. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. With an 
Introduction by SyYLVIA Lynp. [In the press. 


FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. By 
Tuomas HARDY. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
In preparation. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by 
Guy Boas, M. A. 

PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. By JOHN 
MILTON. Edited by G. C. I RWIN, M. A., B. L. S. 
With an Introduction by Guy Boas, M. A. 

MODERN ENGLISH PROSE. Selected and 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 

MODERN POETRY 1922-1934. An Anthology. 
Selected and Edited by MAURICE WOLLMAN, 
M.A. 

THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS: SELEC- 
TIONS. Edited by N. V. MEEREs. 

POEMS OLD AND NEW: AN ANTHOLOGY. 
Selected and Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROss, 
M. A., D. LIrr. 

LONGER POEMS OLD AND NEW. Selected 
and Edited by A. S. Cal RN CROSS, M. A., 
D.Litt. 

A “PUNCH” ANTHOLOGY. Compiled and 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 

“THE TIMES”: AN ANTHOLOGY. Chosen 
and Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF WIT. Compiled and 
Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 


READINGS FROM THE SCIENTISTS. 
Edited by Epwarp Mason, M.A., M.Ed. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By ROBERT Louis 
STEVENSON. Edited by Mrs. FREDERICK BOAS. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock, R. I. 

KIDNAPPED. By ROBERT Lovis STEVENSON. 
Edited by JAN STRUTHER. Illustrated by 
C. E. Brock, R.I. 

MACBETH. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by M. ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by CYRIL ALDREb. 
With an Introduction by WALTER DE LA 
MARE. [In the press. 

OTHELLO. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Guy Boas, M.A. 


THE TEMPEST. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Epwarp TuHompson, M. A., Ph.D. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by P. H. B. Lyon, 
M.A., Headmaster of Rugby School. 

JULIUS CESAR. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by F. ALLEN, M.A. 

HENRY IV. Parts I and II. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, 
M.A. 

HENRY V. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by DoroTHY MARGARET STUART and E. V. 
DAVENPORT. 

RICHARD II. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by LIONEL ALDRED. With an Intro- 
duction by Sr. JOHN ERVINE. [Just published. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 

HAMLET. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by ADRIAN ALINGTON. 

KING LEAR. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by F. E. Bupp, B.A., Ph.D. 

[In the press. 

CORIOLANUS. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Prof. VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO. 

[In preparation. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by N. V. MEEREs. In the press. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Cickl v Boas. [In preparation. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by F. E. Bunp, B. A., 
Ph. D. In preparation. 
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universal language); that for a universal language such 
artificial creations as Esperanto and Volapuk are im- 
possible—the only hope is in some actual, living language ; 
that of the six possible European languages, English 
(reformed by automatic spelling) is easily and obviously 
superior to the other five. The author's reasons for rejecting 
the other languages are interesting ; he seems rather severe 
in some of his criticisms. Of the French he writes: It 
is impossible to convince the average Frenchman that there 
are writers in the world as good as, if not better than, 
the best French ones; . . . in a word, the Frenchman has 
been taught to believe that what is French is superior to 
all else. If this is true we have travelled a long way 
since Chesterton pilloried the English nation for its in- 
sularity and complacency, and praised the Frenchman who 
wrote a book called “ A quoi tient la superiorité des Anglo- 
Saxons ? ” 

The author has no use for simplified spelling. Reform 
must be radical; and enforced by Act of Parliament 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Economics of Household Production. By MARGARET G. 
REID. (18s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 


There is a good deal of Browning’s Grammarian about 
many American men of science, the physical bulk of their 
work being frequently out of all proportion to the impor- 
tance of the subjects investigated and the value of the con- 
clusions reached. Their painstaking devotion to the task 
of ‘making their researches as exhaustive as possible is 
beyond all praise, but it is too often accompanied by an 
inability to distinguish the significant from the trivial. 
Such writers, in fact, if it may be said without disrespect, 
irresistibly recall Mr. H. G. Wells’s magnificent but 
painful hippopotamus resolved at any cost... upon 
picking up a pea which has got into a corner of its den.“ 
This handsome and well-documented volume of 400 pages 
is largely typical of this kind of American textbook in 
the vast amount of laborious and conscientious research 


it embodies in regard to a subject that is really not worth 
such an expenditure of time and energy. It deals with 
household production, which the author defines as those 
unpaid activities which are carried on, by and for the 
members, which activities might be replaced by market 
goods, or paid services, if circumstances . . . permit the 
service being delegated to some one outside the household 
group.“ And the general impression left is that there is 
very little to be discovered in this field beyond somewhat 
trivial and obvious facts. Thus a great many of the state- 
ments are of the following type: ‘‘ Less time is usually 
spent on a farmer’s than on a bank clerk’s shirt (in the 
matter of laundry work), or ‘‘ The more complicated is the 
pattern for a garment and the harder the material is to 
work with, the fewer women are found making the garment 
at home. 

The book contains quantities of statistics from the 
Census and numerous other sources, and in some Cases 
these are interesting to English readers. We learn, for 
example, that 40 per cent of female domestic servants in 
the United States in 1930 were negroes, that about 10 per 
cent of all American families had one or more lodgers, that 
less than 2 per cent of all families had servants living in, 
and that about 14 per cent of American homemakers were 
‘“‘ gainfully employed.“ But for the most part the author 
reaches no very definite conclusions, which is just what 
one would have expected. It may be true that “ the 
productive work of the household has been overlooked,” 
but the reason would seem to be that the subject does not 
lend itself to the exact measurement that is essential to 
scientific treatment. The work of the homemaker 
what Smart calls “ the greatest unpaid service of all — 
cannot be evaluated in economic terms, even by the device 
of assuming it to be delegated. 

The last part of the book deals with the future of house- 
hold production and its bearing on the status of women 
and the family. There is also an interesting chapter on 
the position of the purchasing consumer in the retail 
market, which shows that he is at least as badly exploited 
beyond the Atlantic as he is here. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART AND HANDICRAFTS 


Simple Embroidery. By MARGUERITE RANDELL. 
J. Kay. (Is. 3d. Cassell.) 


This is an excellent little book on embroidery stitches with 
suggestions of articles on which they may be carried out, and 
General Hints and Notes on the Pressing of Finished Work. 
Stitches are given for all the most useful forms of embroidery ; 
they are well classified and clearly described and illustrated, 
while helpful details of method, such as fastening on and off 
and making a join are never evaded. The incidental designs are 
simple but very attractive. The book can be thoroughly 
recommended. 


Edited by 


People of Importance. By J. H. Dowp and BRENDA E. SPENDER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Country Life.) 


One opens this book with the fear that the sketches cannot 
have quite the same captivating spontaneity as those in the 
former book, Important People. But one finds that there is no 
need for this doubt. It is not often given to artists to be entirely 
spontaneous more than once on the same theme. Did Michael- 
angelo ever quite recapture the charm of the Madonna and Child 
at Bruges, or Raphael of the San Sisto picture ? The child has 
loomed large in art, both as a symbol of man’s origin and as a 
promise of his future, whether as, ‘' trailing clouds of glory or 
poking an old gentleman in the nose with a twig in Regent’s Park, 
as in Mr. Dowd’s No. 23. The infant Dionysus on the arm of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, or the Child with the Goose, by Boethus, 
seem to bring Greek art nearer to us with that touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin.“ Child studies such as 
Mr. Dowd's, like Reynolds“ Angels“ Heads, or Lawrence's 


Nature are the outcome of a conjunction of happy circum- 
stances with the right man ready to record them. The camera 
too frequently results in self-consciousness, and has to be as 
carefully hidden as when taking wild animals in their native 
haunts. The text by Miss Brenda E. Spender is full of under- 
standing, and the book should be as successful as its predecessor. 


The Elements of Needlework. By JANE A. STRACHAN. (3s. d 


Blackie.) 


Dryad Leaflet No. 89. How to Weave on Four-Way Table Looms. 
(od. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 


Canework. By C. CRAMPTON. With an Introduction to the 
History of Basket-Making and Some Notes on Cane and 
its Uses, by H. H. PEacH. Seventh Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. (5s. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

The Architectural Work of Sir Banister Fletcher. With Intro- 
ductory and Descriptive Text, including a Short Account 
of his Life and Activities, by W. HANNEFORD-SMITH. 
(42s. net. Batsford.) 

Art and Craft of the Potter. By G. M. ForsyTH. (10s. 6d. net. 
Chapman & Hall.) i 

The Teaching of Art in Schools: an Illustrated Description of 
Children’s Imaginative Painting and its Effect on Craft. 
By EVELYN GIBBS. (12s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Industrial Art Explained. By J. GTLOAG. (5s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Woodworker. 1934 Volume. (6s. 6d. net. 
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HALF A MILLION 
TEXT BOOKS 


IN STOCK AT THE 


THE BOOK SERVICE of the E.S.A. 


begins before the books are ordered and 
ends with the prompt delivery to the 
School. 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


containing upward of 12,000 volumes, is 
at the disposal at any time of Principals 
or Teachers for the selection of suitable 
books. New volumes are added as issued 
by the Publishers and are arranged under 
subjects so that a selection can be made 
from the most recent publications on any 
given subject. 


THE STOCK OF BOOKS 


comprises 500,000 volumes and occupies 
37,000 cubic feet. Expert assistants who 
have been with the E.S.A. many years 
deal with orders immediately they are 
recelved, and this enables 


THE DISPATCH 


of orders for books in stock to take place 
the same day if necessary. Even if books 
are not in stock they can be obtained from 
the Publishers and dispatched promptly. 


THE E.S.A. SERVICE 


is not confined to books only, but also 
applies to every school requisite. 


STATIONERY SCHOOL UNIFORM 
FURNITURE SCHOOL REQUISITES 


KINDERGARTEN SPORTS GOODS 
in fact 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


Catalogues sent gladly to Principals on application 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W.C. | 


PITMAN’S BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
SERIES 


This series of textbooks completely covers the 
Science and Mathematics curricula of the Upper 
School, and is planned to meet the requirements of 
the various School Certificate examinations. 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY. By W. R. 

ANDERSON, M.Sc. 320 pp. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE HEAT. By C. N. LEWIS, B.Sc. 
274 pp. 3s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE SOUND. By W. H. HEwitt, B.A. 
182 pp. 3s. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. By H. Toms, Ph.D. 448 pp. 4s. 6d. 


sa si via BOTANY. By FRANCIS JONES, M.Sc. 370 pp. 
8. e 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA. By G. W. SPRIGGS, 
M.Sc. 354 pp. 38. 6d. With Answers, 48. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY. By F. F. POTTER, 
M.A., and D. LARRETT, M.A. 208 pp. 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE TRIGONOMETRY. By J. J. 
WALTON, M.A. 196 pp. 3s. With Answers, 38. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LIGHT. By W. H. HEWITT, 
B.A. 224 pp. 3s. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By W. F. F. SNEARCROFT 
and D. LARRETT, M.A. In three parts. Part I. Is. 9d. 

Parts II and III each Is. 6d. Answers available. 


MODERN HOUSEWIFE 
SERIES 


By MARIE KINO DON and KATHLEEN E. FLETCHER. Three 
well-known books on domestic work. They are prepared on the 
individual method and are profusely illustrated. 


COOKERY. Full cloth. 118 pp. Is. 6d. 
LAUNDRVY WORK. I. imp cloth. 56 pp. Is. 
HOUSEWIFERY. Limp cloth. 72 pp. Is. 3d. 


HOUSECRAFT : 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By RUTH BINNIE and JULIA BOXALL. A guide to all branches 
of domestic work. It explains the principles of housecraft and 
their practical applications and describes labour-saving methods 
and modern household conveniences. A valuable collection of 
questions is included at the end of the book. 303 pp. 88. 6d. net. 


GERMAN VERSE 


An Anthology of Shorter German Poems 
for use in Schools 


Compiled by A. W. WALKER, B.A. This collection of shorter 
German Verse includes many favourite poems which are often 
broadcast or of which there are gramophone records obtainable. 
It will be specially valuable where these modern aids to language 
learning are employed and is also recommended for class use in 
all intermediate forms. 111 pp. 3s. 6d. 


ORAL GERMAN 
COMPOSITION 


By FRANK G. GAYDOUL, B.A. The method of this book involves 
oral and written reproduction of hundreds of simple model 
sentences. It gives abundant practice in the correct uses of the 
language and builds up a wide vocabulary of useful and fre- 
quently recurring words. 174 pp. 38. 6d. Teacher's Book, 
5s. net. 


Write for Pitman's Latest Educational Catalogue, 
sent post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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BIOGRAPHY AND CLASSICS 


Adventures and Accidents. By Lord BADEN-POWELL OF GILWELL. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 

This book contains twenty short stories recording thrilling 
episodes in an unusually exciting life. Most of the adventures 
took place in Africa, but Canada, India and even Windsor are 
not forgotten, and the last chapter, Alone in the Andes, is 
one of the best of all. The younger Scouts and Guides will be 
sure to enjoy this book. 


The Story of Joseph Wright : Man and Scholar. By ELIZABETH M. 
WRIGHT. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This is an abridged edition of Mrs. Wright’s earlier Life of 
Joseph Wright, and is published in order to reach a wider public, 
especially boys and girls in schools. It gives a very vivid and 
inspiring portrait of a personality whose romantic career from 
mill boy to professor reads like a novel. Blessed with an iron 
constitution which remained unweakened by his early privations, 
Joseph Wright steadily educated himself while he earned his 
living, first in England and then in Germany, till he was ready for 
his great work on the English Dialect Dictionary. It was a hard 
life, but a very happy one, and in spite of the loss of their two 
beloved children, his wife is able to paint a very agreeable picture 
of his later days, with dogs and books and friends, in the beautiful 
house he built in Oxford, or on holiday in his loved Yorkshire 
dales. 


Mary Stuart: Forgotten Forgertes. By Sir GEORGE TURNER. 
Revised Edition. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


Marcus Aurelius, a Saviour of Men, Sixteenth Emperor of Rome. 
By Dr. F. H. HAVWARD. (IOS. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Three Philosophers (Lavoisier, Priestlev, and Cavendish). By 
W. R. AYKROYD. (ios. 6d. net. Heineman.) 

Great Lives Gordon. By B. M. ALLEN. (2s. net. Duckworth.) 


Queen Elizabeth and hey Subjects. By A. L. Rowse and G. B. 
HARRISON. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Into the By- Ways Translations into Latin. By B. ANDERTON. 
(3s. Od. net. University of London Press.) 

This little volume is a volume of great charm. As the title 
implies, the author has deserted the main road, and betaken 
himself to the by-ways. Weare regaled with a fascinating variety 
of little poems, varied with an occasional epigram or other 
pleasing couplets. The result is, a volume which no reader with 
any sense of beauty, will be able lightly to put down. He will 
read on, fascinated by the fare before him, dallying, now with 
this, and now with that, ever lured onward, by the charm of what 
he has found, and the entrancing apprehension of what he will 
find over the page. Mr. Basil Anderton's reputation is sufficient 
guarantee as to the appropriateness of the Latin metres employed, 
but such is not the outstanding feature of the book. This is 
rather the fascinating charm of the pieces chosen to be translated. 


Lionel Ford. By C. ALINGTON. (5s. net. S. P. C. K.) 

A sympathetic sketch of a very attractive personality. Repton, 
Cambridge, Eton, Harrow, York—this was the environment in 
which Lionel Ford lived, and the calm scholastic beauty of his 
surroundings helped to make him what he was, one of the happiest 
of men both as Headmaster and Dean, and in his own family life. 
The English public schools have many critics, and men like 
Lionel Ford are rare, but it is impossible to conceive of any other 
system producing his particular type. 


The Fourth Book of Virgil's Aneid. Edited by Prof. H. E. 
BUTLER. (2s. Od. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) | 
Titi Livi. Ab Vrbe Condita. Recognovervnt et Adnotatione 

Critica Instrvxervnt R. S. Conway and S. K. JOHNSoY. 


Tomvs IV. Libri XXVI XXX. (8s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 
The Art of the Logos. By J. A. K. THomson. (7s. 6d. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 
The Story of Scipio Africanus. Edited by C. G. Pope. Part I. 
In Spain and Sicily : from Livy. (58. Muller.) 


EDUCATION 


Teachers and Teachings by Ten Thousand High-School Seniors. 
Collected, Compiled, and Analysed by Prof. F. W. Hart. 
(Os. Od. New York: Macmillan.) 

So far as we know, the idea embodied in this American book 
is quite original. Ten thousand high-school seniors, interrogated 
by the method of the questionnaire, were asked to state (of 
course without mentioning names) the characteristics of Teacher 
A, the one that they liked best, and of Teacher Z, the one that 
they liked least. They were asked also to state whether the 
teacher they liked best was also the best (ie. the most effective) 
teacher; and then to state how Teacher H, the best teacher, 
but not the one that was best liked, ditfered from Teacher A— 
i. e. supposing there was a Teacher H. They were finally asked 
to state how many of their present teachers were more like 
A than Z, and how many were more like Z than A. The results, 
including“ composite pictures of Teachers A, Z, and H, are 
set forth in this lively book by a Professor of Education in the 
University of California, a book which we have no doubt will 
be read, at least with curiosity, by many a teacher and admin- 
istrator. Prof. Hart appropriately begins and ends his book 
by quoting Burns: 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


The Birth of a University : a Passage in the Life of E. A. Sonnen- 
sche in. By E. J. SOMERSET. (2s. Gd. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
This book relates the story of the birth of our first civic 
university —Birmingham— and its publication is a somewhat 
belated act of filial piety by the son of one of the protagonists, 
E. A. Sonnenschein, Professor of Latin and Greek at Mason 
College, Birmingham, 1883-1900, and in the University of 
Birmingham, 1900-18. After much discussion, the possibility 
of founding a Midland university on a federal basis was aban— 
doned. Joseph Chamberlain, whose claim as chief founder of 
the University of Birmingham is not disputed, decided towards 
the end of 1897 that a civic university was required. “ There- 
after,.“ we read, the question of federation was never again 
raised '’—except on one occasion, by Principal Bodington, of 


Leeds. Sonnenschein’s role was almost as important as Chamber- 
lain's. Insistently, against much discouragement, he expounded 
the true nature of a university as a society, a fellowship—not 
an institution for which professors and other teachers ate 
“ hired '’—a fellowship enjoying self-government—by students, 
teachers, founders, and supporters. Without Sonnenschein. 
there would have been no academic autonomy ; but Chamberlain 
was a willing collaborator. The Principal of the University 0 
Birmingham is appointed by the Crown. This is not at first 
sight evidence of a democratic constitution, but was the method 
adopted for evading lay or academic domination. 


Educational Research Series, No. 31. Ability Grouping : Recent 
Developments in Methods of Class-Grouping in the Elementary 
Schools of the United States. By Dr. H. S. WYNDHAM. 
(7s. net. Melbourne University Press in association with 
the Oxford University Press.) 


Stanford Pamphlets, No. 4. School Administration in the 
Twentieth Century. Edited by J. B. Sears. (4s. 6d. net. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Old Model School: its History and Romance, 1852-1994 
By J. A. ALLEN. (ios. net. Melbourne University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Hedge Schools of Ireland. By Dr. P. J. Dow ine. (105. od. 
net. Longmans.) 

European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions. 
II. Czechoslovakia. III. Austria. By F. H. Swirr. (48. bd. 
net each. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press- 
London: Cambridge University Press.) 

Local Administration in English Elementary Education, 1833- 
1930. By Dr. G. P. McHUGH. (3s. Od. Councils and Educa- 
tion Press.) 

The Faith of a Schoolmaster. 
net. Methuen.) 


By E. Saarwoop SMITH. (08. 
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FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal A. C. P. Guide. 
The Normal General Guide. 
The Normal Matric. Guide. 


Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 
Ex-Training College Guide. 
Professional Preliminary Quide. 
The Normal Civil Service Guide. 
Handicraft Guide. 


Free to readers of this Journal 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal! House, East Dulwich, 
S.E. 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL oF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London) 


HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W. C. 


Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, and 
certain other Examinations. 
Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 
The Clinica! Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital. 
ents are also made for students to attend the practice of 
certain s 


pecial hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 

after qualification. 

ie Bursaries, and Prizes to the value of £1,950 are awarded 

annually. 

Residence arrangements are made for students in the School Chambers. 
Application for admission in any October 
must be received before March | previous. 

vt aa and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


CHRISTOPHERS 
A Social Geography 


GREATER 
LONDON 


By J. F. P. THORNHILL, 
Assistant Master at Christ’s Hospital 


With Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams 


“ With the wide diffusion of such knowledge as 
is here given we might have full confidence in 
a future wise planning of London—green 
belt and all.” - Sunday Times. 


276 
22 BERNERS SWI 


The Royal Cripples Hospital, Northfield, Birmingham 


Training School for Orthopssdic Nursos, Massouses, and 
Medical Gymnasts 


This school is situated in a healthy district just outside the town, and accepts 
girls of good EE EE over 18 years of age. They are trained during four years 
orthopædic nursin ng, and for the Conjoint and Medical Electricity Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. Excellent 
experience is obtained in all the departments of the Ae and in the out- 


patient department of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham 


Lectures are given by trained teachers. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the Honorary Staffs of both hospitals ; also a course of demonstrations 
of dissected parts at the Birmingham University. 

Probationer Nurses are paid a salary op when they are concentrating on 
the examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, 
when they are given free tuition in lieu of this. 

An 18-months’ course when resident or non-resident students are prepared for 
oe examinations of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
only is also arranged. Tuition Fees: £54 do., non · resident. Board fees are paid 
in addition by resident students. 


For prospectus apply to 


THE MATRON, The Woodlands, Bristol Road, Northfield. 


The Journal of Education 


SPECIAL SERIES 


This is under the general heading of 


An Introductory Article on The Scholarship 
System. By Dr. CYRIL Norwoop, Presi- 
dent, St. John’s College, Oxford. 


(January, 1935) 


Classics. By Mr. F. R. Date, D.S.O., NI. C., 
M.A., City of London School. 
(February, 1935) 


OF ARTICLES for 1935 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 
SUBJECTS AND STANDARDS 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. GIBSON, 
M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. 
(March, 1935) 


Mathematics. By Mr. G. H. Lester, M. A., 
The Grammar School, Bristol. (April, 1935) 


Geography. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE, Harrow 
School. (May, 1935) 


In each of the articles consideration is given to the arrangement of courses, types of 
paper set, desirable improvements to the system, standard, scope, and other matters of 
practical interest to teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 


e London: 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, 


LUDGATE BROADWAY, E. C. œ 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Voyage en Orient. By R. DoxckLIRAS. Edited by W. F. Wuit- 
MARSH. (IS. 3d. Nelson.) 

Mr. Whitmarsh has struck new ground in his edition of 
Dorgelés’ “ Partir.” It contains the descriptive passages only, 
and each section is followed by a questionnaire. This would 
serve as an interesting reader for an upper middle form. It 
contains a few illustrations and a complete vocabulary. 


El Caballero de Olmedo. By LO E DR Veca. Edited with Notes, 
by Dr. I. I. MacponaLp. (4s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This play presents an unusual aspect of the pundonor so 
beloved of the Spanish dramatist. It is well edited from the text 
of the first edition of 1641. A vocabulary of unfamiliar words 
and words used in an unusual sense is included while, the notes 
on metre and references are valuable and interesting. 
A Businesslike Spanish Course. By I. L. GUIBARA. 

Macmillan“) 

Sefior Guibara has enlarged and developed A Foundation 
Course in Spanish, which was successfully published in America 
some few years ago. The main object of the present book is 
to give the exercises and vocabulary ‘‘ a commercial turn so as 
to make it serviceable to students engaged in commerce. The 
Introduction on Pronunciation is brief but well explained. The 
lessons are progressively developed with a variety of exercises, 
although the sentences in the English exercises have an 
Ollendorffian ring. 


La Narration Française a Practical Guide to Free Composition 
in French. By M. A. LEBONNOISs. (1s. 9d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Monsieur Lebonnois begins his preface with this quotation 
from the examiners’ report on the School Certificate examina- 
tion: It is useless to pretend that the majority of the essays 
were anything but worthless.” Is not this a condemnation of 
setting a French essay to any candidate below university 
standard ? For every examiner who has had free compositions 
to mark will echo this quotation. About thirty years ago the 
idea arose that it was much better for children to write their 
own French than to translate English into French. But 
before the age of 18 neither their knowledge of grammar nor of 
vocabulary is equal to the task. They merely write gibberish 
which fixes their errors in their brains. M. Lebonnois's book is 
most painstaking and thorough. He takes the pupil through 


(3s. 6d. 


the difficulties of grammar and vocabulary ; he shows him how 
to build up a sentence, how to use the tenses, how to expand a 
short passage and how to produce the finished article. As he 
says, the real difficulty of free composition is that it is not only 
a test of the knowledge of a language but also a test of a pupil's 
ability to write an essay. It would take an industrious student 
quite two hours a week during two years to work through this 
manual. And he could not start it much before 15. So the 
sooner free composition is deleted from elementary examina- 
tions, the better for the teachers and the taught. 


A Revision French Grammar and Composition Book. 
BLACKBURN and A. G. Morris. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 


This is a welcome book : the first part consists of an abridg- 
ment of French grammar in which all those points are emphasized 
on which pupils often come to grief. The second part consists 
of sentences to test the knowledge of the grammar, continuous 
prose passages for translation into French, many of them taken 
from past School Certificate and Matriculation papers and sub- 
jects for free composition. The only criticism that could be 
made is that help is given in footnotes for the translation. For 
the first few pieces this is unobjectionable, but there ought to be 
a good number without any help at all. 


By F. 


La Merveilleuse Histoire du Prince José. By P. Goazec. L’Anneau 
Vert. By J. RosukR. Edited with Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOISs. Abridged Editions. 
(Is. 6d. each. Arnold.) 

Prière sur L’Acropole, with Readings from the Original Manus- 
cript. By E. RENAN. Edited by E. VINAVER and T. B. L. 
WEBSTER. (2s. net. Manchester University Press.) 

Additional Exercises for Modern French Course. By M. CkPpi. 
(Is. Bell.) 

Foundations of French on the Direct Method. By S. HEMSLEY. 
(Pupil's Book, zs. Teacher's Book, 2s. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

Unterhaltende Erdhlungen von Rudolf Baumbach, Roda Roda, 
und andern. Eight Short Stories adapted and edited, with 
Exercises, by H. Cooper. (2s. 3d. Bell.) 

A French Course. By G. J. G. Taytor and W. H. CARHART. 
Second Year. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Two French Plays. Edited by N. W. H. Scorr. (2s. 
millan.) 


Mac- 


MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 


Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

Rossini. Overture La Gazza Ladra (The Thieving Magpie). 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. LX 353. 6s. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLoR. Petite Suite de Concert. Bournemouth 
Municipal. Orchestra conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. 
DX 651-652. 4s. each. 

HANDEL. Silent Worship (from Ptolemy ’’). 
“ I bless the Daun. 
2s. 6d. 

A Short Service. The Rev. W. H. Elliott with Choir and Organ 
of St. Michael's, Chester Square. DX 660. 48. 

An Address. By the Rev. W. H. ELLIOTT. DX 661. 48. 


A Rossini revival is at present in full swing, and it will receive 
further stimulus from the record which heads this month’s list. 
Here the composer’s gay and witty music is directed by Sir 
Thomas Beecham with all possible verve and enthusiasm and 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra with its cus- 
tomary brilliance and virtuosity of execution. Added to the 
school library, the record will provide excellent illustrations of 
wood-wind and horns, which have been recorded with remarkable 
fidelity. The Coleridge-Taylor Suite, capital music of the lighter 
kind, is admirably played by the Bournemouth Orchestra, and 
Mr. Dennis Noble gives us virile singing and clear diction in a 
Handel aria. The innumerable admirers of the Rev. W. H. 
Elliott will doubtless welcome the opportunity of possessing 
in permanent form one of the weekly services broadcast from 
St. Michael's, Chester Square. The two records effectively repro- 
duce the simplicity and directness to which, in large part, the 
appeal of this broadcast is due. 


HAYDN Woob. 
Sung by Dennis Noble. DB 1482. 


The Choice of a Beethoven Sonata for Diploma Examinations. 
By A. CoviELLo. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


This booklet will be of real service both to the pianoforte 
student and to the teacher. Mr. Coviello, a teacher and examiner 
of long experience, discusses the sonatas in the Teachers and 
the Performers’ lists for the L. R. A. M. diploma from the point 
of view of their suitability to different types of candidates. 
gives metronome speeds for each movement, and points ou: 
specially difficult passages, common misreadings, and sections 
likely to be heard at the examination. 


Music Making: the Complete Musical Education of Schon 
Children from Three to Eleven Years of Age. By MARJORIE G. 
Davies. (3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


This book deals with a complete school music course for vourg 
children, as much from an educational point of view as from a 
musical one, and it is intended for the teachers, and especially the 
non-specialist teachers, of all children of infant and junior age. I: 
is comprehensive and well balanced, giving no more than b 
due to such things as rhythmic training, the percussion band, 
the reading and writing of music, speech training and voice 
production, songs and creative musical work, all of which are 
considered in a thoroughly practical manner. Miss Davies 1“ 
an experienced and understanding teacher, and her book shouic 
be in the hands of all who have the care of a child’s musica! 
education. 


Intelligent Listening to Music: a Guide to Enjoyment and A pfre- 
ciation for all Lovers of Music. By W. W. JOHNSON. (55. 
net. Pitman.) 

(Continued on page 164) 
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For Teachers. A New Translation of the New Testament 


The DOCUMENTS of the NEW TESTAMENT 
By G. W. WADE, D.D. 10s. 6d. net. 

8 A valuable contribution to New Testament study. The translation 

is free enough to avoid archaic language but also to bring out the meaning 

of difficult passages—has the rare advantage of being a New Testament 

Text and Commentary all in one. Church Times. 


Send for Murby's List of Bocks in Religious Education 
For the School Library 


EARTHLORE : Geology without Jargon 


By Prof. S. J. SHAND. 5s. net. 
For any one who wishes to know something of the significance and latest 
developments of geology. 


Send for Murby's Geological Lists 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: Their Theory and 


Practice 
By A. KING, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., D.I.C., and J. S. ANDERSON, Ph. D., 
A. R. C. S., D. I. C. 48. 6d. net. 
Its aim is to ensure that the student acquires a thorough grasp of the 
fundamental principles. 


MURBY & CO., | FLEET LANE, E.C. 4 


FOYLES ror BOOKS! 


New and second-hand books on every subject 
Over two million volumes in stock 
Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 


The Journal of Education 


APRIL, 1935 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY MARCH 20, 1935 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


Association Nationale 


pour la propagation de la langue frangaise dans les 
colonies et a l'étranger 
(reconnue d’utilité publique) 


101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 


COURS DE VACANCES 


destinés 
aux Frangais et aux Etrangers 


SESSION de 1935 
lere Série: 1-31 Juillet. 2ème Série: 1-31 Août 


Dans chaque série 


Phonétique expérimentale 
Grammaire historique 
Grammaire usuelle 
Littérature francaise XVIIe, XVIIIe, XIXe siècles 
Rédaction. Prononciation. Diction 
Institutions françaises 
Histoire de l’art français 


At the completion of each course a “certificat d’apti- 
tude for the teaching of usual French or a “ diplôme 
supérieur ” may be obtained by examination. 


The prospectus will be sent free of charge. 
101 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 


Apply : 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


CONSTABLE BOOKS 


Three Reissues at Half a Crown 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


By JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘' Mr. Janko Iavrin has a sound faculty of 
appreciation and criticism.“ 


THE GROWTH OF THE WORLD 


By H. H. SWINNERTON, D.Sc., A. R. C. S., F. G. S. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Discovery.—'‘ These chapters constitute an excellent introduction 
to the study of geology, incorporating references to the latest work 
and most important of the latest theories.“ 


CHEMISTRY IN THE HOME 


By: J. B. PERTH, D: Str NM. S., FCC: 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Glasgow Herald.—-‘‘ Most admirably done.“ 


2s. 6d. net. 


Catalogue of Educational Books post free on 


| application to | 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C.2 


Profit Without Risk! 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


163 


37%4/ 5% 


CITY œ LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


LONDON, W.C. | 


7 


Write to Secretar 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 


> 


for Prospectus. 
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SCIENCE 


Practical Plant Anatomy : an Elementary Course for Students. 
By C. J. A. BERKELEY. (3s. University of London Press.) 
This is a most helpful little book alike to students and to 
teachers. The author is familiar with the mistakes and diffi- 
culties frequently experienced in the laboratory, and shows how 
toavoid them. He gives explicit instructions on the proper use of 
the microscope; and describes with admirable clearness the 
entire technique of cutting sections by hand, and of staining and 
of mounting both temporarily and permanently. The guidance 
given regarding drawings of sections seen through the micro- 
scope—a stumbling-block to most young students—is first-rate, 
and will both save time and gain marks in examinations, if 
followed. Teachers of elementary botany will find Mr. Berkeley's 
book a sound investment. 


Heredity : Mainly Human. By E. Moore. 
& Hall.) 

The prologue to this fine volume states that it is an attempt 
to meet a part of a citizen's need, to give him some idea of the 
rather important activity of living things and their capacity 
for reproducing themselves ; and to indicate how it bears upon 
the practical problems [political, social, economic] he is asked to 
solve; and that it is intended for the educated and intelligent 
reader who knows nothing of the subject, but wishes to under- 
stand its main outlines. Nevertheless, for school purposes there 
is here much that elementary teachers will find extremely 
helpful. The first three chapters on the mechanism of heredity 
and Mendelism can scarcely be bettered for lucidity and cogent 
analogies ; while the coloured diagrams illustrating them are 
such that “ he who runs may read.” The “ mainly human ” 
middle portion of the book, most interesting though it is and 
often lightened by delightful flashes of humour, is beyond 
school range. It is followed, however, by four chapters on 
evolution, Lamarckism, racial poisons, and mutations that 
could be read with great profit by any biological specialist of 
school age, and that are in no way dependent upon the skipped ” 
middle chapters. 


(15s. net. Chapman 


Science Museum, South Kensington. Handbook of the Collections 
tllustrating Electrical Engineering. II. Radio Communica- 
tion. By W. T. O'DEA. Part I. History and Development. 
(2s. Gd. H. M. S. O.) 

This most interesting and informative handbook gives a 
remarkable amount of information about the complete history 
of wireless communication, from the very early days long before 
the time of Hertz up to the latest developments now used to- day. 
The main subjects covered are: detectors, valves, telephony 
and broadcast transmission, receivers, television, loud-speakers 
and microphones. The illustrations are excellent. 


Newton and the Origin of Colours : a Study of one of the Earliest 
Examples of Scientific Method. By M. ROBERTS and E. R. 
THOMAS. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Newton's classical paper on The Origin of Colours occupies a 
relatively small part of this book. It is preceded by several 
chapters of biographical details, including an account of Newton's 
experiences at Cambridge, and of his method of making his 
reflecting telescope. The final chapter describes the progress of 
optics since the days of Newton. The book is most readable, 
and full of information. 


Biology for Everyman. By Sir J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Dr. E. J. Ho_tmyarp. Two volumes. 
Dent). 

The late Sir Arthur Thomson was a great teacher and a 
brilliant exponent of the science of life. Although well known to 
his scientific colleagues for his original researches, especially on 
the Alcyonaria, a very much wider public appreciated his writings 
and broadcast talks. There scarcely exists a British specialist 
biologist, or even layman interested in the science of life, who is 
not familiar with one or more of his prolific works. Biology for 
Everyman was completed just before Sir Arthur died on 
February 12, 1933. He had intended this work to be his magnum 
opus. It is a pity that he did not live to see the publication of 
this great effort; but Dr. J. H. Holmyard as editor, and Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., as publishers, have collaborated in 
realizing fully the author's intention. It would be difficult 
to design a more fitting memorial. The whole kingdoms of plants 
and animals are fully surveyed. Although the fascinating style 
of the author pervades the book, the subject matter is systema- 
tically arranged. Such arrangement, together with a very full 
index, makes the book valuable also as a textbook. A book in 
two volumes by a distinguished biologist, and containing 1,600 


Edited by 
(15s. net the set. 


pages, offered at the nominal price of 15s., is a worthy acquisition 
for any library. 


School Certificate Revision Tests in Chemistry. 
Compiled by A. HOLDERNESS and J. LAMBERT. 
Heinemann.) 

While these test-papers will help a busy teacher by economizing 
his time, they offer no feature of originality and consist merely 
of such questions as any master or mistress preparing candidates 
for School Certificate chemistry would normally use for drill. 
Some of the questions are repeated; thus Q. 5 (b) in Test I 
is the same as Q. 4 (a) in Test 6. 


A Scheme for the Detection of the More Common Classes of Carbon 
Compounds. By F. E. Weston. Sixth Edition. (4s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

The new edition of this well-known book has been enriched by 
the inclusion of a comprehensive index, a feature which will 
greatly add to its value. It is unnecessary for us to do more 
than to call attention to this latest edition, since the book itself 
is so deservedly familiar to all students of organic chemistry. 


Dispensing for Pharmaceutical Students. By J. W. COOPER and 
F. J. Dyer. Fourth Edition. Revised and Re-written by 
J. W. CoopER. (8s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The third edition of this book was published in 1933, and the 
fact that a fourth edition was required in 1934 therefore speaks 
for itself. No changes have been made beyond a re- arrangement 
of one chapter and a slight extension of another. We may 
perhaps reiterate our opinion that this is easily the best book 
of its kind. 

Oxford and The History of Science, with an Appendix on Scientific 
Collections in College Libraries: Inaugural Lecture delivered 
in the Examination Schools, October 25, 1934. By R. T. 
GUNTHER. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Dr. R. T. Gunther, the first University Reader in the History 
of Science at Oxford, gives here a short account of his subject 
as it relates to the University, and adds notes on the scientific 
classics in the various college libraries. Dr. Gunther has done 
noble work at Oxford in rescuing and collecting old scientific. 
apparatus, and we share the delight felt by all historians of science 
at the official recognition now so deservedly given him. 


The New World of Science. By A. F. ColLLINS. (ros. Gd. net. 
Philadelphia and London: Lippincott.) 

This book is a well-written account of the more important or 
more spectacular exhibits shown at the Chicago Exposition of 
1933. The chapter-headings all begin—rather irritatingly—with 
the words The Magic of „ e. g. The Magic of Television,” 
The Magic of Cosmic Rays,“ and “ The Magic of the Oscillo- 
graph Tube,“ and there are a few mannerisms of style that grate 
upon the sensibility of an educated reader. Apart from such 
slight defects, however, the book is one that can be warmly 
praised for the courageous and successful way in which it deals 
with a wide variety of extremely difficult topics. The subjects 
chosen are those which, in the realm of modern physics, offer 
most interest to the intelligent layman; and Mr. Collins has 
assumed in his readers the minimum of previous physical know- 
ledge. Anyone who knows how a wireless set works should have 
no difficulty in reading this fascinating book with pleasure and 
understanding. 


Nos. 1-10. 
(5d. per set. 


Advanced Surveying a Text-Book for Students. 
JAMESON. (12s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Elementary Electricity and Magnetism. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
(6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Elementary Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
(3s. Od. University Tutorial Press.) 

Relativity Physics. By Prof. W. H. McCrea. (28. 
Methuen.) 


By Prof. A. H. 


By F. BARRACLOUGH. 


Gd. net. 


An Introduction to Atomic Physics. By Dr. J. THOMSON. (10s. 6d. 


net. Methuen.) 
The Wonderland of Nature. 
Book 3, 1s. 7d. Book 4, 1s. 8d. Grant Educational Co.) 


That Youth Mav Know: Sex-Nnowledge for Adolescents. The 
Torch of Life: First Steps in Sex-Nnowledge. By Dr. F. H. 


SHOOSMITH. (2s. 6d. net. each. Harrap.) 
Crystal Chemistry. By Dr. O. HASSEL. 
German by Dr. R. C. Evans. (6s. Heinemann.) 
A Chemical Exercise Book. By R. H. Gispps. (od. Arnold.) 
Botany : a Senior Text-Book for Schools. By Prof. D. THODAx. 
(7s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
The Teaching of Chemistry. By N. F. Newsury. (6s. Heine- 
mann.) (Continued on page 106) 


(Book I, IS. 4d. Book 2, 1s. 6d. 


Translated from the 
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Economics HANDICRAFT 


MATERIALS, TOOLS, & BOOKS 


DRYAD MATERIALS are of the best 
quality obtainable, of pleasant colour 
and texture, and economical in use. 


DRYAD TOOLS AND APPARATUS are 
soundly constructed, and have been 
designed by working craftsmen. 


DRYAD BOOKS are essentially prac- 
tical, and give stimulating examples of 
sound craftsmanship. 


ALL ARE RELIABLE and the prices are 
as keen as possible without sacrificing 
quality. 


Boys and Girls 


y 
ALAN DANE (B.Sc. Econ.) 


“The method is admirable ... lucid, excellent 
. . » makes the subject good fun.” 
Teachers’ World 


„An account which all must master 
especially useful.“ 
The Times Educational Supplement 


Very fully illustrated 


3/ net 


Prospectuses available 


ROUTLEDGE 


68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 4 


Full particulars from 


DRYAD HANDICRAFTS 


Educational Contractors and Publishers 


Dept. 22, ST. NICHOLAS ST., LEICESTER. 
(London Showroom : 22 Bloomsbury St., W. C. I) 


— — — — ͤ— — 428 / —— —— — JO J ——— ſy— — Se SJ S/O SOS! — — — — 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION 


The Journal of Education offers four book prizes—of the value of One Guinea and Fifteen 
Shillings for Senior Candidates, and Fifteen Shillings and Ten Shillings for Junior Candidates 
respectively (Catalogue Prices and to be chosen by the winners from any Publishers’ List)—for 
the best English essays written by pupils (boys or girls) attending any Secondary School in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 


The age will be: for seniors, 14 years and over; for juniors, under 14 years. In future, therefore 
candidates must clearly state on the cover of their essays their certified age last birthday. 

Essays should be sent in not later than MARCH 6, 1935. 

No candidate shall be entitled to more than one prize in any Calendar Year. 

Not more than three essays should be sent in from any one school, the selection at this stage being made 
by the form-masters or mistresses concerned. The final awards will be made by the Editors, whose decision 

shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, 
or on others suggested in the course of their English reading by their teachers. They may be written 
specially for this competition or as exercises presented in the ordinary course of school work. The themes 
should be such as lend themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or technical treatment. 

Accurate grammar and spelling: clear and pointed statement; sound information; apt illustration; a 
reasonably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of the qualities to be looked for in a good school 
essay. Fine writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, sentiment, or expression would be 
regarded as a distinct merit. 

On the outside cover of the essays should be written: 1. The candidate's full name in block letters. 
2. The candidate’s age last birthday. (This is essential.) 3. The name and address of candidate’s school. 
4. A declaration signed by the head of the School: (a) Confirming the candidate’s age; (b) That 
the essay is the bona fide work of the candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the essay (or essays) should be written Essay,” and 
it should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM Rick, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


— 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Institutional Management and Accounts. 
(58. Longmans.) 


This book is intended as a guide to managers of residential 
institutions in the management of finance and the preparation 
of accounts. It deals primarily with the finances of students’ 
hostels, but the principles can be applied, with very little 
adjustment, to schools, residential clubs, boarding houses and 
hotels. After dealing with the classification of expenditure, 
the author gives a model budget. The expenditure is analysed 
on a percentage basis and a great deal of useful advice is given 
under the various headings. The method of applying the model 
budget to a concrete case is then shown by taking an imaginary 
hostel with a given number of students paying a given fee and 
allocating the expenditure on a cash basis. Classified tables 
are given, showing the percentage analysis of accounts of fifty- 
six institutions. The final chapter deals with the forms of 
accounts which might be used in this work. The book is well 
written and should prove of great assistance to those who are 
engaged in the management of residential institutions. 


Newspaper Headlines: a Study in Linguistic Method. By H. 
STRAUMANN. (ios. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is an interesting attempt to examine newspaper head- 
lines, as represented in the modern English press. Examples 
are taken from more than twenty of our leading newspapers. 
Illuminating comparisons are made, such as often reveal the 
soul of a newspaper. The author has studied his subject from 
many points of view—sociological, psychological, historical, 
and linguistic. 


By H. REYNARD. 


The New Shilling Large-Print Oxford Shorthand. 
(1s. The Oxford Shorthand.) 

A Manual of Library Organization. By B. M. HEapicar. (ros. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

New Team Games for Junior and Senior Schools. By W. J. 
MATTHEWS and LORNA J. MITCHELL. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


29th Edition. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Choice of Career Series, No. 21 (Secondary Schools). 
Government Services. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Wigan and District Mining and Technical College. The Individual 
and Society. An Address by S. P. B. Mats. (3d.) 


Local 


Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, No. 36. 
Le Bureau International d' Education en 1933-1934 : Rapport 
du Directeur à la Cinquième Réunion du Conseil. 

Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, No. 36. 
Série de Monographies Nationales. La Reform Scholatre 
Polonaise. (Fr. 1.50.) 

Publications du Bureau International d'Éducation, No. 37. 
IIIe Conférence Internationale de l'Instruction Publique, 
Genève, 1934. Procés-Verbaux et Résolutions. (Fr. 4. 


Geneva: Bureau International d'Éducation.) 

Report on Public Instruction in Burma for the Year 1933-34. 
(Rs. 1.4 (1s. 11d.). Rangoon: Government Printing and 
Stationery.) 

Bringing Science into the Road Traffic Problem. By Lieut.-Col. 
M. O’GorRMAN. (Is. British Science Guild.) 

The Scottish Universities Entrance Board. Announcements. 
Issued February I, 1935. 

Personal: To Boys. By Dr. T. M. NRATBV. (4d. The Alliance 
of Honour.) 

Leicestershire County Council Education Committee. Progress 
in the Reorganisation of Elementary Schools. 

University of London Institute of Education. John Adams: 
a Lecture in his Memory, being the Second John Adams 
Lecture given in the Institute. By Sir MICHAEL SADLER 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The University of London Animal Welfare Society. Eighth 
Annual Report, ist July, 1933 to 30th September, 1934. 
Friends of Europe Publications, No. 21. The Church-Siate 
Struggle in Germany. By the Rev. H. S. LEIPER. (3d.) 
The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Thirty-third 
Annual Report (for the Year 1933-34). Submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the Trustees on February 6, 1935. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following Scholarships and Bursaries, 
tenable at the College, will be vacant in 1935: 


I. A Bennett Scholarship of the value of 
£45 per annum for three years for 
the first degree in Arts or Science. 


Four Scholarships of the value of £40 
per annum for three years for the 
first degree in Arts or Science. 


A limited number of Bursaries of the 
value of £20 per annum for three 
years for a first degree in Arts or 
Science. 

4. A limited number of Bursaries in 
Commerce, covering tuition fees. 


5. The Mary Ager Scholarship. 
Last date for entry, March 31. 


Particulars and forms of entry on application 
to the REGISTRAR. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL 
SOMERSET 


Entrance Scholarships 
Examination, 


JUNE 12 and 13, 1935 


For full information apply : 
Headmaster's Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE, 

37 Fitzroy Square, London, W. I 
FOUNDER—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD— ETHEL DRIVER, L.R.A.M., Dalcroze 


Diploma. 
| Sn ie WEBER, 
| DEMONSTRATION at the RUDOLF STEINER HALL 


(5 minutes Baker Street Station), TUESDAY, MARCH 26, 
8.30 p.m., by the Demonstration Group. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for the FULL TRAINING COURSE 
for MEN and WOMEN STUDENTS offered for Competi- 
tion in JULY, 1935. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN GENEVA, under the personal 
direcion of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, AUGUST 5-i7 
inclusive. 


For particulars apply THE SECRETARY, 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE 
37 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. | 8 


(Museum 2294) 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 788 


Supplement to 


MARCH 1, 1935 


MON LIVRE 


Premier Cours de Cours Superieur 2s. 6d. 
Francais 2s. 6d. A L’Enseigne du Coq 
Cours Moyen 2s. 6d. 2s. Od. 


MON LIVRE covers a course in French extending from the beginning 
up to and including preparation for School Certificate. 


Based on direct method principles the books are definitely planned to 
achieve practical results. From the very first pupils are taught to spell 
and write, as well as to speak correctly, every word they learn. Each 
new word is first used in a context which enables the pupil to understand 
it. It occurs at regular intervals in varying contexts so that it becomes 
quite familiar. It is repeatedly introduced in written exercises until its 
correct written appearance is as familiar as its sound. The reading matter 
in Premier Cours and Cours Moyen is interesting and original. The 
material in Cours Supérieur is taken from standard authors. This book 
definitely prepares for School Certificate and is also useful in preparation 
for the subsidiary French paper in Higher School Certificate. 


A L’ENSEIGNE DU COQ is a first reader planned for use concurrently 
with the last half of MON LIVRE. The stories have a flavour often 
absent from a first French reader, and are as interesting to boys as to 


~  COQUERICO 


160 pages. 170 illustrations. 2s. 


No happier introduction to French can be imagined than this gay little 
Livre pour les jeunes commengants.” The stories describe life in a 
French farmyard. By dint of constant repetition, and by the reduction 
to a minimum of the amount of grammar to be learnt, the children become 
familiar with the sound of French and with a vocabulary of 200 useful 
words. 


Send for full particulars to the publishers 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 
7 Queen Square London, W.C. 1 
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Two New Books by Popular Authors 


Tironibus 


A First Latin Reading Book 


By @. M. LYNE, B.A. Illustrated by George Morrow, Apelles, 
and other artists. 

A successor to that delightful but instructive frolic Balbus, 
and in much the same vein, consisting of amusing stories, 
dialogues, &c., culled from a wide variety of sources with the 
object of showing the junior pupil a lighter and more human 
side of Latin than it is usually his lot to meet. 


A Third Book of 
Latin Unseens 


Sensim : Book III 


By R. D. WORMALD, M. A., Royal 
Grammar School, Worcester. 
Book I, 1s. 9d. Book II, Qs. 6d. 
Book III, 3s. 


Sensim, Books I and II, offered 
a graded course in Latin Unseens 
to School Certificate stage ; Book III 
is for Higher Certificate candidates, 
especially Advanced Course pupils 
who are not classical specialists. It 
will be, also, of particular value in 
connexion with the Latin Unseens 
of Groups I and II of the Central 


aa approval. 
Welsh Board’s examination. 


Mathematical Test Papers 
for School Certificate 


By C. J. COZENS, Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester. 96 
pages, limp cloth, 1s. Answers separately, 6d. 

A well-chosen selection of examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry, arranged in pairs of parallel 
papers; go per cent are original. 


A First Trigonometry 


By 8. N. FORREST, M.A., B. Sc., Author of Mathematics for 
Technical Students,“ &c. Flush boards. lg, 9d. 


A lucid introduction, including circular measure and tangent 
formulae. It covers such syllabuses as Northern Universities 
School Certificate (ordinary paper and Additional Mathematics) 
and Scottish Lower Standard Leaving Certificate. 


An Invaluable Handbook 
for Biology Classes 


Elementary 
Microtechnique 


By H. ALAN PEACOCK, M. Sc., Head of the 
Biology Dept., Cheltenham Grammar School. 
200 pages. 53. 6d. net. 


The reception of this book shows that it fills 
a real gap. It clearly describes the processes of 
making preparations, and the underlying prin- 
ciples; and there are alphabetical reference 
sections on methods for specific tissues, the uses 
of each stain, and the sources and preservation 
of material. It will be sent to any teacher on 


Jeunesse 


A Junior French Reader 
By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d’Académie, Author of 
Simple French Plays, &c. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 


An attractive new reader, chiefly about the activities of young 
people in France, both in and out of school, and on holiday. 
The grammar is easy, and the whole well within the compass of 
pupils who have completed a first course. There is a large 
vocabulary, including many useful colloquial phrases. 


Medieval England 
in Dialogues 


These Normans 


By L. @. BRANDON, M.A., Latymer 
Upper School, Hammersmith. 160 
pages. Qs. 


This family chronicle in thirteen 
dialogues, suitable for reading aloud 
in Class, is a little masterpiece of 
characterization and humour, and 
gives an excellent insight into 
medieval life and institutions. 


A distinctly good idea, said 
the 4. f. A., well worked out.“ 


Britain and Europe 
An Introduction to History 
By R. A. F. MEARS, M. A., B. Litt., Senior History Master, 
Warwick School. Fully illustrated. Book I, 3s. Book II. 
3s. 6d. 

An interesting attempt to combine English and European 
history in one volume for the middle forms of schools. The 
book is a distinct success, and may be warmly recommended 
History. 


A Guide to Précis Writing 


By W. J. HALLIDAY, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudser 
Secondary School. Qs. 


“ His sixty-six passages are preceded by an excellent intro 
duction of seventeen pages, in which the method is explained. 
He lays more emphasis than most writers on the prime import- 
ance of style in a précis.” -The A.M.A. 


ARNOLD'S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 
Popular Illustrated Unabridged Volumes 


Owd Bob 


ALFRED OLLIVANT 


The great storv of the Grey Dog of 
Kenmuir; illustrated by BARBARA 
Mokay WILLIAMS. With a glossary of 
dialect words. 2s. 6d. 


The Epic of 
Mount Everest 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
With 8 photos and a map. 


Moonfleet 


J. MEADE FALKNER 


This popular story of eighteentb- 
century Dorset smugglers is illustrated 
by J. R. Monsett and now includes 3 


2s. 6d. questionnaire. 2s. 6d. 


— —— E DWARD ARNOLD & CO. ses 
SS LONDON : 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. | Jiu 
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Directory of Educational Associations 
(This List is Copyright. Reproduction is forbidden. 


T object is stated only when this is not obvious 
from the title or not known by general repute. Then 
follow—(a) The membership total, (b) the yearly subscrip- 
tion, (c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, 
(e) the telephone number, (f) the date and place of next 
annual meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and 
office address. 

Professional bodies holding a qualifying entrance exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


(Fellow, F... . ; Associate, A. J 


Entries referring to Appointments Boards,” Training 
of Teachers, University Extension,” will be found 
under these sub-headings. 


The following changes in the List should be noted: 


The British Association for Commercial Education and 
The Association for Education in Industry and Commerce 
were amalgamated in June, 1934 as The British Association 
for Commercial and Industrial Education. 

The International Education Society ‘‘ has now been 
wound up.“ 

With regard to the Women’s Employment Federation, 
it should be noted that this is not an Employment 
Agency, and that individual women cannot be placed in 
work. 

We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 

In the subjoined list, in addition to societies and associations 
directly concerned with educational activities, a certain number 
»of other societies are included. Almost all such institutions, 
however, hold examinations or require other educational quali- 
fications for membership, and have, therefore, direct relationship 
with school or university work. 


Accountant-Lecturers’ Association. 
Mr. M. Moustardier, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S., 69 Downs Road, 


E. 5. 

Accountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
Fellow, F. C. A.; Associate, A. C. A.] 345. Fellow, £6 6s. ; 
Associate in Practice, £4 48. Associate not in Practice, 
£1 IS. (e) Dublin 44826. (f) May, 1935. Mr. Wm. Edmiston 
Crawford, F.C.A., 41-42 Dawson Street, Dublin, C. 2. 


Accountants and Auditors, Incorporated Society of. 
Fellow, F. S. A. A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 6,450. 108. 6d. to 
£6 6s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Incorpac, Estrand. (e) Temple 
Bar 8822. (f) May, 1935, at Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall. Mr. A. A. Garrett, M.B.E. Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W. C. 2. 


Accountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
Fellow. F. C. A.: Associate, A. C. A.] 11,340. Fellows: 
London, £5 58. Country, £3 38. Associates, £2 2s. and 
£1 IS. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave., London. 
(e) Metropolitan 6731. (f) May 1, 1935, at Hall. Hon. George 
Colville, M. B. E., Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants, Corporation of. 
2,150. £3 38. (c) The Corporate Accountant. (d) Confirm. 


(e) Central 1586. (J) March 20, 1935. Mr. J. Stirling Brown, 
121 West George Street, Glasgow. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
(Fellow, F. I. A.; Associate, A. I. A.] 1,420. Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Student, £I IS. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Holborn 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Mr. Geo. 
Green, M.A., and Mr. H. E. Raynes, Honorary Secretaries ; 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. H. Jarvis, Staple Inn Hall, 
W. C. 1. 

Adult Education, British Institute of. 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland.) Promote Adult 
Education in society. 550. ros. to £2 28. (c) Adult Education. 
(e) Museum 9116. (f) May, 1935, London. Mr. W. E. 
Williams, 39 Bedford Square, W. C. 1. 

Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) International Quarterly of Adult Edu- 


cation. (d) Worladult, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0867. 
Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 37,270. (c) One and 
All. (d) Aduscolun, phone, London. (e) Museum 5492. 
(f) March 2-3, 1935, London. General Secretary, Mr. George 
Peverett, 30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 


Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
[Agriculture, N. D. A.] Apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W. C. 1: 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

American University Union, British Division. 
To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations. Students and 
graduates of American universities become automatically 
members. (e) Museum 5077. Mrs. D. R. Dalton, 1 Gordon 
Square, W. C. 1. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
800. £1. (c) Own Report. (e) Regent 3367. Mr. Algernon 
Maudslay, C. B. E., 3 Old Burlington Street, W. I. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 88a Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-German Academic Bureau. Branch Office of the Deutscher 
Akademischer Austauschdienst. 
Exchange schemes for students and teachers. Information 
on educational matters in Germany. German lending 
library, 1,400 books. Subscription, 1os.; students, 7s. 6d. 
(c) Hochschule und Ausland. (d) Angerab, Westcent, 
London. (e) Museum 6113-4. 75 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


Apothecaries of London, Society of. 
Licence (L. M. S. S.A.): Post-Graduate Diploma, Master of 
Midwifery (M. M. S. A.); Certificate, Assistants in Dispensing. 
(e) Central 1189. Group-Captain Henry Cooper, D.S.O., 
M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Registrar, Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Water Lane, E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham, Cent., 2149. Mr. D. J. Cameron, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 


(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e) 627. Mr. O. V. Guy, 
D. S. O., M. C., M. A., Secretary; Assistant Secretaries: 
Mr. A. L. Maycock, M. C., M. A. (Education); and 


Mr. W. N. C. van Grutten, O. B. E., M. C., M. A., A. M. Inst. C. E. 
(Engineering). Lensfield, Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham 300 and 301. 


Mr. H. G. Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, 
Durham. 


University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. W. T. Baxter, The University, Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(e) Western 3999. Mr. J. Thomson, M. A., B. Sc., Ph. D., 


F. R. S. E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B. Sc. (Lond.), The University, Leeds. 


University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. Stanley Dumbell, M. A., Secretary for 


Appointments; Secretary for Women’s Appointments, 
Miss E. A. Buller, B.A., The University, Liverpool. 


University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6343. 


Mr. H. J. Crawford, B. A., 46 Russell Square, W. C. 1. 


University of Oxford. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3225. Mr. C. E. D. 
Peters, Secretary; Mr. E. A. Greswell, Educational Secre- 
tary, 36 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 
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APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 
University of St. Andrews. 
(e) St. Andrews 35. Mr. David J. B. Ritchie, B.L., The 
University, St. Andrews. 


University of Sheffield. 
To advise students and prospective students. (d) University, 
Sheffield. (e) 20305. Mr. W. M. Gibbons, O. B. E., M. A., 
The University, Sheffield. 


University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M. C., M. A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To supply visible and tangible aids to the teaching of 
antiquity in schools. 10s. Od. (c) Latin Teaching. Miss C. 
Billing, Arncliffe, Nightingale Road, Guildford, Surrey. 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
(Fellow, F. R. I. B. A.; Associate, A. R. I. B. A.; Licentiate, 
L. R. I. B. A.] 1,758. Fellows, £5 58. 3,183 Associates, 
£3 38. 2,389 Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Wesdo, Piccy, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. (f) May 13, 1935, 
London. Sir Ian MacAlister, M.A., 66 Portland Place, 
London, W. I. 


Architectural Education, Board of, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

(d) Ribazo, Wesdo, London. (e) Welbeck 5721. Mr. Everard 

J. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon), 66 Portland Place, London, W. I. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
Fellows, F. S.A. M.] 1,000. £1 IIS. 6d. (full-time teachers); 
158. (part-time). Probationary Members, 10s. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1936. Mr. R. 
Radcliffe Carter, R.B.S.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 375. 15s. 
(c) The Record. (f) January, 1936. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W. C. 1. 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorpd. Association of. 
11,500. £1 11s. 6d. (c) The A. M. A. and Year Book. (d) 
Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
(f) Southsea, January, 1936. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B. Sc., 
A. R. C. S., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). 
7,800. 1: Associate, Is. (e) Museum, 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1936, University College, London. Mrs. Gordon 
Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Associated Board, The, of The Royal Schools of Music, London 
(The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal College of Music), 
For Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum 4478. (f) July, 1935. 
The Secretary, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, Inc. Society of. 
4,000. {£1 10s. (c) Author, Playwright, and Composer. 
(d) Autoridad, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 1664 (2 
lines). Mr. D. Kilham Roberts, 11 Gower Street, W. C. 1. 


Bankers, Institute of. 
(Certified Associate (Cert. A. I. B.)]. 34,000. 10s. 6d. to 
2 2s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Avenue 3102 and 3103. 
(f) May, 1935. Mr. E. Sykes, 5 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 


Blind, College of Teachers of the. 
600. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Primrose 2267-8-9. 
() June, 1935, London. J. M. Ritchie, M. A., Ph. D., School 
for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, N. W. 3. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Whitehall 4300. Sir Henry Pelham, K. C. B., Whitehall, 


S. W. I. 


Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, 10-5; 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Book-Keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
Fellow, F. B. TI.; Associate, A. B. T., Member, M. B. T.] 
500. Fellows, 12s. 6d. ; Associates, 10s. Members, 58. 
(c) The Book-Keepers’ Magazine. (e) Gillingham (Kent) 5765. 
(f) February 15, 1936, Essex Hall, Essex Street, London. 
Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F. I. S. A., 109 Rock Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


Saturday, 10-1. King 


British and Foreign School Society. l 
Training of teachers and the promotion of popular education 
at home and abroad. {1 1s.; Life, {10 ros. (e) Central 
7969. Mr. G. W. Knowles, 114 Temple Chambers, E. C. 4. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 

National Central Library, Malet Place, London, W. C. 1. 
Lends books through local public, county, or university 
libraries. Books in print costing less than 8s., fiction, and 
the set textbooks required for examinations are not sup- 
plied. Every endeavour is made to supply any other type 
of book, pamphlet, or periodical. No charge, other than 
the cost of postage, is made for the loan of books. Applica- 
tions must be made through the librarian of the local 
library and not direct to the National Central Library. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
To give a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction 
to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those 
who cultivate Science in different parts of the British Empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain 
more general attention for the objects of Science and the 
removal of any disadvantages of a public kind which impede 
its progress. 
About 9,000. Life, (10 1ros.; Annual, £r ros. and £1 Is. 
(c) Annual Report. (d) Sciasoc, Piccy, London. (e) Regent 
2109. (f) Norwich, September 4-11, 1935. Dr. O. J. R. 
Howarth, O. B. E., Burlington House, W. 1. Educational 
Science Section: Mr. A. Gray Jones, M. A., B. Litt., 2 
Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 

British Universities League of Nations Society. 
To promote international understanding; to study inter- 
national relations; and to make known the aims and 
activities of the League of Nations.“ 5669. Minimum, Is. 
(d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. (f) January, 
1936. Hon. Sec., Mr. C. W. Judd; Sec., Mr. F. E. Figgures, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S. W. 1. 


Bureau of Education, The International. 
To serve as a clearing-house for educational information and 
to promote international relations in the field of education. 
The majority of members are government representatives. 
(c) Own Bulletin. (d) Intereduc, Geneva. Miss Marie Butts, 
44 rue des Maraichers, Geneva. 


Business Education, International Society for. 
2,000. Collective members, 25 francs (Swiss) ; individual 
members, 3 francs (Swiss). (c) International Review for 
Business Education. Dr. A. Latt, Schanzenberg 7, Zürich. 
Switzerland. 


Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
52 Affiliated Corps. 12s. 6d. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. 
(f) January, 1936, in London. Cadet Lt.-Col. J. Huck, 
O.B.E., Stationers’ School, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dunfermline 398. (f 
Dunfermline, March 8, 1935. Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C. B. E., 
LL. D., Comely Park House, New Row, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 
202. £3 3s. Very Rev. Mgr Gonne, M. A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 


Central Employment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated). 
To give advice to educated women on the subject of careers, 
training, and suitable work. (c) Women’s Employment. 
(d) Centembur, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7390. 
Miss E. R. W. Unmack, M.A., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Schools (Selective), National Association of Teachers in. 
1os. 6d. (c) The Central School Teacher. (f) Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. February 14-15, 1936. Mr. H. J. Odell, B. Sc., 
17 Broadmead Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


Certified Accountants, London Association of. 

(Fellow, F. L. A. A.; Associate, A. L. A. A.] Promotion of 
knowledge and efficiency in science of accountancy. 3,200. 
£1 IIS. 6d. to £4 4s. (c) Certified Accountants’ Journal. 
(d) Laofact, Westcent. (e) Museum 5163. (f) March 26, 
1935. Painters’ Hall, E.C.4. Mr. J. C. Latham, F. L. A. A. 
A. S. A. A., 50 Bedford Square, W. C. 1. 

Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885; Founded 1877). 
Fellow, F. I. C.; Associate, A. I. C.] Fellows, 2,006, £2 2s. ; 
Associates, 4,279, {1 IIS. 6d.; Students, 783, 108. (c 
Journal and Proceedings. (e) Museum 2406. (f) March 1. 
1935, at the Institute. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O. B. E., 
F. C. I. S., 30 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. 
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Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of children. 300. ros. 6d. and 5s. 
(Students in College and Teachers in the first two years after 
leaving College, 2s. 6d.). (c) Proceedings. (f) May 9, 1935, at 
Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1, Miss E. E. 
Kenwrick, N. F. U., 29 Tavistock Square, W. C. I. 


Choir Schools Association. 
To discuss matters connected with the curriculum and life 
of cathedral and other choir schools. Head mastership 
of Choir School. 35. ros. (/) January, 1936, London. 
Revs. R. H. Couchman, S. Senior, Choir House, Dean’s 
Court, E. C. 4. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34 c/o Citzenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3319. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S. W. I. 


* Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institu- 
on. 
Assistance to distressed teachers or their dependants by 
means of annuities, orphan allowances, &c. Various Provi- 
dent activities. (e) Franklin 6435. (f) London, June, 1935. 
Mr. P. H. Wright, B.A., The National Society’s House, 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Civil Service Commission. 
Mr. G. G. Mennell, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


Classical Association. 
2,500. 5s. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Proceedings. (e) 
Mayfair 0732. (f) Southampton, April, 1935. Mr. R. M. 
Rattenbury, c/o Triangle Secretarial Offices, 59, 60, 61 
South Molton Street, London, W. 1. 


Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
9,500. 1s., plus local fee. (c) The Class Teacher. (f) Salford, 
September 28, 1935. Mr. W. B. Steer, 92 Kedleston Road, 
Derby. 


College of Preceptors. 
[Fellow, F. C. P.; Licentiate, L. C. P.; Associate, A. C. P.)] 
800. Ios. Od., holders of College diplomas; {1 1s. others. 
(c) The Journal of Education. (d) Preceptors, Westcent, 
London. (e) Holborn 7548. (f) April 12, 1935, at Office. 
Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Advises and assists External Students 
for London B.Com. Degree in their studies. (d) Becomburo, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6343. Mr. H. J. Crawford, 
B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
(Fellows, F. F. T. Com.; Associates, A. F. T. Com.] 800. 
Fellows, {1 IS.; Associates, 15s. (c) Teacher in Commerce. 
(f) Buxton, Whitsuntide, 1935. Mr. C. V. Young, A. C. I. S., 
F. F. T. Com., 27 Poplar Road, Wimbledon, London, S. W. 19. 


Commercial and Industrial Education, The British Association for. 
Collective Members, £2 28. Individual Members, £1 ıs. 
(d) Undergrad, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 7401. Mr. 
A. Abbott, C.B.E., 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 


Affiliated associations, 54. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 


£2 12s. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 138. od.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 4s. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 158. 6d.; 5,000-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, (10 10s. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1936. University 


College, London. 
Square, W. C. I. 


Congress of Secondary Education, The XVIIth Annual. 
At Oxford, August 10-17, 1935. See International Federa- 
tion of Associations of Secondary Teachers. 

Continuative Teachers’ Association. 

Those engaged in the work of the L.C.C. Evening Institutes. 
1,300. 28. (c) The Continuative Teacher. (/) December, 
1935, Institute of Education, University of London, W.C. 1. 
Mr. W. J. Kenyon, 33 Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 

Convent Schools, Association of. 
£1. Very Rev. Mgr Gonne, M. A., St. Bede's College, 
Manchester. 

County Councils Association. 

(c) Official Gazette. (d) Combined, Churton, 


(e) Victoria 0299. (f) March 27, 1935, London. 
Johnson, 84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


Miss M. A. Challen, B.A., 29 Gordon 


London. 
Mr. S. M. 
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Dairy Examination Board, National. 

l (Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to Secretary, National Dairy 
Examination Board, 16 Bedford Square, London, W. C. 1; 
or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. l 
(e) Museum 2294. Miss Alice Weber, Ingham Memorial 
House, 37 Fitzroy Square, W. 1. 


Dalcroze Society, Inc., The. 
193. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, tos. 6d.; Life 
Membership, £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (e) Museum 2294. 
(f) January, 1936. Mrs. E. Read, 37 Fitzroy Square, W. I. 


Dalton Association. 
100. 5s. Teachers; ros. non-Teachers. (e) Kensington 
5933. (f) January, 1936, Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. Miss 
Belle Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 


Deaf, Council of Principals of Institutions and Schools for the. 
70. 5s. (d) Deaf Institution, Derby. (e) Derby 953. (f) 
September, 1935, London. Mr. W. Carey Roe, B.A., Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Derby. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the. 
Deaf diploma of either the College or Manchester Univer- 
sity. 500. 108. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Hanley (Stoke) 
4314. (f) March 9, 1935, Baptist Church House, South- 
ampton Row, W. C. 1. Mr. Norman S. Follwell, School for 
the Deaf, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent. 


Deaf, National College of Teachers of the (Metropolitan and 
Southern Branch). 
To promote the welfare of the deaf child. 177. 10s. (c) 
The Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Penn (Bucks) 39. (f) March 22, 
1935, Baptist Church House, Southampton Row, W. C. I. 
Mr. John H. Blount, L.C.C. Residential School for the Deaf, 
Rayners, Penn, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
Irish Branch. 

To further the cause of deaf education. 100. 1os. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. (e) Langside 162. Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, 
F. E. I. S., Langside School for the Deaf, Glasgow. 

Decimal Association. 
Decimal reform of coinage, weights, and measures. From 
2s. upwards. (c) Decimal Educator. (d) Metropolitan 2250. 
(e) Metropolitan 2250. Miss E. Merry, 319 Finsbury Pave- 
ment House, E. C. 2. 


Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
d) Dentiboard, Wesdo, London. (e) Langham 2804. (f) 
May, 1935, at Office. Mr. Michael Heseltine, C. B., 44 Hallam 
Street, W. I. 


Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
252. £1 IIS. Od. and £2 12s. 6d. (f) January, 1936, 
London. Mr. F. H. Toyne, B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Museum 0656-9. (f) November, 1935, London. Exam- 
inations Secretary, Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 


2,200. 158. (c) Housecraft. (e) Museum 0656-9. (f) May 
25, 1935, Gloucester. Miss K. M. Buck, 30 Gordon Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Drawing Society, The Royal, Incorporated 1902. 
(d) Roydrasoc, Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) January, 
1936. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 
S. W. 1. 


East Midland Educational Union. 
110. (c) Own Report, Handbook, and Prospectus. (d) Emeu, 


Nottingham. (e) 2972. (f) June 6, 1935, Repton School, 
Derbyshire. Mr. L. Hitchman, 14 Shakespeare Street, 
Nottingham. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 
260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education. 
(f) Southport, June 12, 13, 14, 1935. 
44 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
30. Every L. E. A. in Wales now in membership. £2 2s. to 
£8 8s., according to population. (e) Swansea 82821. Mr. T. J. 
Rees, J.P., B.A., Director of Education, Education Offices, 
The Guildhall, Swansea. 


(e) Museum 8019. 
Dr. Percival Sharp, 
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Educational Handwork Association. 
4,000. 58. (c) Educational Handwork. (f) June 13-14, 
1935, Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 18 Westcombe 
Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. (Fellow, 
F.E.1.S.] Over 24,000. £1 2s. 6d. (c) Scottish Educational 
Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edinburgh 23216 
and 23217. (f) June 7 and 8, 1935. Mr. T. Henderson, 
B. Sc., F. E. I. S., 46 and 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
Educational Institutions, Union of. 
102. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. (e) Central 3788. (5) October 
19, 1935, Birmingham. Mr. A. Percy Dent, F. I. S.A., 
174 Corporation Street, Birmingham, 4. 
Educational Settlements Association. 
Adult Education through Settlements and Residential 
College. Minimum, £1 Is. (c) The Common Room. (d) 
Educadult, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2533. (f) July 
19-22, 1935, Southlands College, Wimbledon Park Side, 
London, S.W. 19. Mr. William Hazelton, Mary Ward 
House, 36 Tavistock Place, W. C. 1. 
English Association, The. 
5,000. 78. 6d. or 178. 6d. (c) Own Bulletin. (e) Victoria 
4471. Mr. A. V. Houghton, 4 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
1,898. £1 18. and 10s. 6d. (c) Journal and E. F. D. S. News. 
(e) Gulliver 2206. (f) November, 1935, London. Mrs. F. C. 
Jenkins, 2 Regent’s Park Road, London, N. W. 1. 
English-Speaking Union. 
To bring together the English-speaking peoples of the world. 
24,449. 1 to 4 guineas. (c) The Landmark. (d) Enginguni, 
Audley, London. (e) Mayfair 7400 (ten lines). (f) March, 
1935, Dartmouth House. Miss Helena Mills John, M.A., 
Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 
Eugenics Society. 
Fellows, 387; Members, 331. Fellows, {1 1s.; Members, 
ros. (c) Own Review. (d) Heredity, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 7302. (f) May 14, 1935, Royal Society's Rooms, 
Burlington House, W. 1. Mr. C. P. Blacker, M.C., M. A., 
M. D., M. R. C. P., 69 Eccleston Square, S. W. 1. 


Federal Council of Associations of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 

42. £1 IS. (f) November 16, 1935, Bristol University. 
Mr. A. R. Iveson, M.Coll.H., A.C.P., Hursley Hill, Whit- 
church, Bristol. 

Federation of University Women’s Camps for Schoolgirls. 
To help girls to understand the meaning of Christianity and 
its relation to life. (c) Camp Annual. (e) Temple Bar 7201. 
Miss K. T. Witz, 35 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 2. 


Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education: Mr. Francis H. Knight, M. A., 
Friends“ House, Euston Road, N. W. 1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(2) Sunday Schools and Children’s Work: Mr. Alec North, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. (e) Museum 8164. 
(3) Adult Education: Mr. R. Davis, Woodbrooke, Selly 
Oak, Birmingham. (e) Selly Oak, 0838. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
330. 58. (c) Own Annual Report. (f) January, 1936. 
Mr. Roger D. L. Moore, M.A., Leighton Park School, Reading. 

Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers and Preparatory School. 
(e) Prospect 1231. Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, 
W.14. Miss M. A. Saunders, Froebel Educational Institute, 
Grove House, Roehampton Lane, S. W. 15. 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
Miss M. J. Chalmers, M. A., 29 Tavistock Square, W. C. 1. 

Geographical Association. | 
To encourage the study of geography. 4,002. Ios. and 6s. 
c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Manchester. (e) 
Central 1300 (Manchester). (f) January 2, 3, and 4, 1936, 
London School of Economics. Prof. H. J. Fleure, D. Sc., 
c/o Municipal High School of Commerce, Princess Street, 
Manchester, 1. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
6,207. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 2648. (f) June 24, 1935. 
Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F. R. S., Kensington Gore, S. W. 7. 

Geographical Society, Royal Scottish. 
2,000. 25s. (c) Scottish Geographical Magazine. (d) Geo- 
graphy. (e) 21720. (/) November, 1935, Edinburgh. Mr. 
George Walker, Synod Hall, Edinburgh. 
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Geological Society of London. 
(Assistant Secretary), Mr. A. Greig, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. The Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt. D., 
1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1935, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Barrister-at-Law, O. B. E., 
Broadway Court, Westminster, S. W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. (Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1848.) 

Free Annuities to the aged, Homes for the aged, Holiday 
Home, financial assistance in temporary difficulties, free 
Employment Bureau. Ladies following the profession of a 
governess, whether members or not, are eligible for help. 
£1. (e) Victoria 2491. (f) 58 Victoria Street, S. W. 1, May 3, 
1935. Colonel G. R. Codrington, C.B., D.S.O., 58 Victona 
Street, S.W. 1. 


Graduates in Music, Union of. 
600. 58. (c) Own Roll. Mr. Charles Long, Mus. B. (Oxon), 
c/o University of London, South Kensington, S. W. 7. 


Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
2s. 6d. Mr. G. F. Troup Horne, B.M. XXTH, London, 
W. C. 1. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. W. P. 
Waddington, M. A., John Carpenter Street, Victoria Em- 
bankment, E. C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 

To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute's College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate. 
A. Coll. H.]; 1,800. 178. 6d. (c) Practical Education and 
School Crafts and The Junior Craftsman. (f) April 22, 1935. 
Birmingham. Mr. A. R. Gregory, 6 Millbrook Road, Brixton, 
S. W. 9. 


Headmasters’ Conference. 


To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge and other 
universities. A qualifying list of schools whose head- 
masters are eligible for membership of the Conference, 15 
kept. The number of such Headmasters (including thirty 
Overseas schools) is 210, of which 150 are full members, 
which number, under its Constitution, the Conference 
cannot exceed. £2 2s. for full membership, otherwise, 
{1 1s. Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E. C. 4. 

Headmasters, Incorporated Association of. 
910. £2 10s. (c) Own Review. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
Mr. E. Percival Smith, Warwick School, and Mr. F. R. 
Hurlstone-Jones, Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7. 
Mr. L. W. Taylor; Assistant Secretary, Mr. H. Marshall. 
29 Gordon Square, W. C. I. 

Head Mistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1896). 
600. £2 2s. (minimum): Overseas, {1 Is. (e) Museum 065). 
(f) June, 1935, Girton College, Cambridge. Miss M. E. 
Martin, B.A., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Head Teachers, National Association of. 


g,200. 78. (c) Own Review. (f) June 8-11, 1935, 
Southport. Mr. Gordon Barry, B.Sc. (till March 3]. 
Craigmore, Oxford Road, Macclesfield ; (afterward! 


81 Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. 


Historical Association, The. 

4,500. Ios. or 58. (c) History. (e) Museum 6848. (f) January. 
1936, London. Mr. J. F. Nichols, M. A., Ph. D., 22 Russell 
Square, W. C. I. 

Home and School Council of Great Britain. l 
The promotion of parent-teacher co-operation and child 
study. 200. {1 Is. for Societies, 5s. for Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 108. for individuals. (c) Parents and Teachers. 
(e) Museum 0284. (f) March 29, 1935, London School of 
Economics, Miss M. B. Stephens, M. A., 29 Tavistock Square. 
W. C. I. 

Horticultural Society, Royal. l 
[Fellow, F.R.H.S.] 30,000. 1, 2, or 4 guineas. (c) Ow? 
Journal. (d) Hortensia, Sowest, London. (e) Victorie 
4333. (f) February, 1936. Mr. F. R. Durham, C. B. E., M. C. 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S. W. 1. 
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Hygiene, Institute of (Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
2,000. Fellow, £2 2s.; Member, {1 1s.; Associate, 10s. 6d. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Saluminate, Wesdo, London. (e) 
Langham 4200. (f) March, 1935. Mr. A. Seymour Harding, 
F.S.S., 28 Portland Place, W. 1. 


Independent Schools Association, Incorporated. 


To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 


management. 1,000. £1 IS. (c) The Independent School. 
(d) South 1574. (f) January, 1936. University College, 
London. Rev. C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, 


Birmingham, 13. 


Industrial Psychology, National Institute of. 
Minimum, £1. (c) The Human Factor. (d) Eesilabor, 
Estrand. (e) Holborn 2277. (f) London, December, 1935. 
Mr. C. B. Frisby, B.Com., Aldwych House, W.C. 2. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
- Association of. 
250. £1 1s. (e) Palmer’s Green 2851. (f) October, 1935, 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Mr. W. L. Timms, Amberley House, Amberley Road, 


Palmer's Green, London, N. 13. 
Institut Frangais du Royaume Uni. 


To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. Lectures, 1, 3, or 5 guineas per annum, with special 
reductions to teachers. There are many other activities, 
including a Lycée and Courses for the Licence és Lettres. 
(e) Kensington 6211 and 6212. Secretary, 1-7 Cromwell 
Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Institute of International Education. 
For the promotion of international understanding through 
education. (c) News Bulletin. Prof. Stephen Duggan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., and Mary L. Waite, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board, London. 
To hold a Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable at certain colleges and schools of the University 
of London. Mr. S. C. Ranner, M.A., Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, S. E. 5. 


International Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee. 
(e) Central 5928. Sir Philip Hartog, K. B. E., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E. C. 4. 


Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 

To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 350. 
Members: Men: £2 tos. in ten monthly instalments of 
5s.; Women: £2 in ten monthly instalments of 4s. Asso- 
ciates: Men: £1 5s. in ten monthly instalments of 2s. 6d. ; 
Women: /i in ten monthly instalments of 2s. (c) Irish 
School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) April 23-25, 1935, 
University College, Galway. Mr. T. J. Burke, 3 Anglesea 
Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin, S.E. 1. 


Irish National Teachers’ Organization. 
12,500. 30s. (c) Irish School Weekly. (d) Teachers, Dublin. 
(e) 44433. (f) April 22-26, 1935, Dublin. Mr. T. J. O'Connell, 
LL.D., 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 


Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 


50. 5s. (e) Dublin 61742. (f) February, 1936, Alexandra 
College, Dublin. Miss Bewley, B.A., Alexandra School, 
Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Registration fee to non-members of the A.A.M., available 
for six months, 2s. 6d. (e) Museum 0656-9. Miss K. B. 
Anderson, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. | 
To obtain posts for Assistant Masters at lowest possible fees. 
(d) Educatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum, 0656. / 29 
Gordon Square, W.C. 1., December, 1935. Mr. G. D. 
Dunkerley, B.Sc. Registrar: Mr. R. E. Gundry, M. A., 
29 Gordon Square, W. C. I. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carry on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. £1 Is. (c) The 
King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell 2999. (f) November, 
1935, at Offices. Miss E. M. Hibburd, Manor Wood, North 
End Road, N. W. II. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 


A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, Denbigh- 


shire, and the Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. 
(e) Blackfriars 6959. (f) October 4, 1935, Preston. Mr. G. J. 
Walmsley, M.Sc., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 400. 58. 
(c) Latin Teaching. (f) August 27 to September 6, 1935, 
Diocesan Training College, Salisbury. Miss M. F. Moor, 
Church Street, Old Headington, Oxford. 


League of Nations Union. 
396,064. Foundation, £1; Registered, 5s. and 3s. 6d. ; 
ordinary, 1s. (c) Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, C. B. E., Sc. D., 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S. W. 1. 


League of the Empire. 


Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 1s. and 108. (d) Empirlea, Churton, London. 
(e) Victoria 3094. (f) May, 1935. Miss E. A. Doggett, 
124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) Holborn 4665. Mr. T. Harvatt, B.A., 15 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


Leplay House (Institute of Sociology). 
To promote education in sociology and citizenship and the 
educational use of civic and regional surveys. 108. 
(minimum). (c) Sociological Review. (e) Museum 9905. 
35 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Leverhulme Research Fellowships Advisory Committee. 
Institution of Fellowships in Research with no restriction 
of subject. (d) Guest, Leverho, Cent, London. (e) National 
6701. Dr. L. Haden Guest, Union House, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C. 1. 


Libraries and Information Bureaux, Association of Special. 
300. Members, {2 2s.; Associate Members, £1 1s. (e) 
Museum 5347. (f) September 20-23, 1935, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Miss E. M. R. Ditmas, M.A., 16 Russell 
Square, W. C. 1. 


Library Association, The. 
(Fellow, F. L. A.; Associate, A. L.A.] 4,250. 10s. 6d. to 
£2 28. (c) The Library Association Record (Monthly). (e) 
Museum 4534. (f) September 9-13, 1935. Mr. P. S. J. 
Welsford, F. I. S. A., Chaucer House, Malet Place, W. C. 1. 


Ligue de I' Enseignement. 
5,300. 4 belgas. (c) Own Bulletin. (d) Ligue Enseigne- 
ment, Bruxelles. (e) Bruxelles 113988. (f) January, 1930. 
Monsieur Edgard Philippet, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier 
110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 


Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
1,400. £1. (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Terminus 4766. (F) January, 
1936. Miss P. Spafford, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 
Linguists, Institute of. 
To promote the study of foreign languages and the interests 
of British linguists. [Fellow, F.I.L.; Associate, A. I. L. 
650. Fellows, £1 1s.; Associates, 15s. (c) Linguists’ Review, 
(f) March 30, 1935, Manchester, and October, 1935, London. 
Mr. A. Cozens Elliott, Lambert House, 10 12 Ludgate Hill. 
London, E.C. 4. 


Loan Funds. 

The General Loan Training Fund, the Pfeiffer Fund, and the 
Mrs. Haweis Fund. All these funds are to help students in 
paying fees for professional or technical training. Apply 
to the Society for Promoting the Training of Women 
(Women’s Loan Training Fund). ros. (Life, £5.) (e) 
Kensington 0206. (f) Mid-November, 1935. Miss M. O. 
Care, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
8,208. £3 3s. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal. (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) Mansion House 5427. (f) May, July, 
and November, 1935, February, 1936. Principal Com- 
mercial Education Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F. I. S.A., 
A. C. P., 69-73 Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 


London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,615. {1 1s. (c) London Head Teacher. (e) Purley 4440. 
(f) November, 1935. Mr. A. P. Curtis, M.R.S.T., 24 The 


Grove, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
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London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent in benefiting poorer classes within the 
Metropolis. (e) Central 5678-9. Mr. Donald R. Allen, 
3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


ARTER . Association (the London Branch of the 
No member of an association of teachers that has adopted 
the principle of Equal Pay or is opposed to the policy of 
Separate Consideration is eligible for membership. 
2,600. 318. (c) The London Schoolmaster. (e) National 4048. 
(f) April 12, 1935, The Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 4. Mr. F. A. Gibbs, The Cripplegate Institute, Golden 
Lane, E.C. 1. 


London Teachers Association (The County Association of the 
N.U.T. for London). 
15,600. 1 118. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 1802 and 
1803. (f) February, 1936, Memorial Hall. Mr. W. J. 
Pincombe, J. P., Ludgate House, 110-111 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 


Mary Ward Settlement. 
Educational College for Adults. Theatre. Boys’ and Girls' 
Clubs. Nursery School. Children's Play-Centre. Residential 
Training scheme for adult education. (c) The Tatler. (e) 
Euston 1816. (f) November, 1935. Miss B. P. Boyes, 
36 Tavistock Place, London, W.C. 1. 


Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Chartered Society of. 
Training and examining body for Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Medical Electricity, and Light and Electro- 
Therapy. Membership is obtained only by examination, 
and only members of the Society are entitled to call them- 
selves “ Chartered Masseuses or Chartered Masseurs,” or 
to add the distinguishing letters ‘‘C.S.M.M.G.” after their 
names. 9,895. The registration fee carries life membership. 
(c) Own Journal. (d) Useful, Westcent, London. (e) Euston 
1676-8. (f) September, 1935, Harrogate. Mrs. W. Young, 
M.B.E., M.A., B.Sc., Tavistock House (North), Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. I. 


Mathematical Association. 
1,450. 158. (c) Mathematical Gazette. (f) January, 1936, 
London. Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington Road, Chiswick, 
W. 4., and Miss M. Punnett, 17 Gower Street, W. C. 1. 


Mathematical Society, London. 
444. £2 28. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) November 
14, 1935, Burlington House. Mr. F. P. 1 M. A., and 
Mr. W. L. Ferrar, M. A., Burlington House, W. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 
(d) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester, 13. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. 
(f) May, 1935, at Office. Mr. Michael Heseltine, C. B., 
44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers, and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 300. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7874-5. (f) July 8, 1935. Caxton Hall. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 een Palace Road, S. W. I. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 8321. Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte Wyse, M. A., C. B. E., Stormont, Belfast. 


Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of all countries. 7s. Gd. (c) Modern 
Language Review. Prof. William C. Atkinson, The Univer- 
sity, Glasgow. 


Montessori Society (Corporate Members of the International 
Montessori Association). 
500. 58. (c) Montessori Notes. (d) Montessori, Haver, London. 
(e) Chancery Tha ( I January, 1936, at University College, 
London. Mr. G. H. Goldsbrough, 32 Brooke Street, 
Holborn, E.C. 1. 


Moral Education, Seventh International Congress of. 
In 1938. Congress is held every four years. Hon. Sec. 
International Executive Council: Mr. D. Christie Tait 
(94 rue de la Suvette, Geneva). British Committee, Hon. 
Sec. : Miss Barbara Price, Rodenhurst, Oxted, Surrey. 
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Municipal Corporations, Association of. 
340. (c) Own Review. (d) Pritchard, London. (e) Whitehall 
6891. (f) May 17, 1935, Guildhall, E. C. Sir Harry G. 
Pritchard, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, S.W. 1. 


Music Masters’ Association. 
(e) Horsham 694. Mr. 
Worthing Road, Horsham. 


Music, Royal Academy of. 
For the cultivation of the Science of Music. Fellow. 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L. R. A. M. 
d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Welbeck 5461 (4 lines). 
Mr. A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


Music, Royal College of. 
[Fellow, F. R. C. M.; Graduate, G.R.C.M.; Associate, 
A.R.C.M.; Honorary Associate, Hon. A.R.C.M.] Honorary 
Member (Hon. R.C.M.). Also (jointly with R.A.M.) Graduate 
of the Royal Schools of Music, London (G. R. S. M., London). 
(d) Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 3643. 
Registrar, Mr. Claude Aveling, Prince Consort Road, S. W. 7. 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,500. £1 Is. or 128. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (d) Sonorous, 
London. (e) Langham 2741. (f) October, 1935. Mr. Leslie 
Regan, B. Mus., F.R.C.O., A. R. A. M., c/o Boosey & Hawkes, 
Ltd., 295 Regent Street, W. I. 


Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 


The maintenance of the honour and interests of the musical 


A. Rawlinson Wood, Arunlea, 


profession. 3,900. 1 18. (c) Music Journal. (d) Scherzo, 
Rath, London. (e) Museum 7876 and 7877. /) London, 
December 30, 1935. Mr. Frank Eames, 19 Berners Street. 
W. I. 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education: 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 5s. (c) The School Child. (e) Whitehall 2256. Mr. 
C. W. Kimmins, M.A., D. Sc., Caxton House, Westminster, 
S. W. 1. 


National Froebel Union. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Temple Bar 6245. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 


National Society, The. 
Promoting Religious Education in accordance with the 
Principles of the Church of England. 5,600. From £1 ıs. 
(c) School Guardian. (d) National Society. Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 6881. (f) May 15, 1935. Mr. R. Holland, C. B. E., 
19 Great Peter Street, S. W. I. 


National Union of Teachers. 
149,000. £1 18., plus local subscription. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Euston 2442-5. 
(f) Easter, 1935, Scarborough; Easter, 1936, Southport. 
Mr. F. Mander, B.Sc., Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
W. C. 1. 


8 London Institute of. Examining Body in Needlecraft 
ubjects. 
Miss Ida T. Cutler, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W. I. 


New Education Fellowship. 
£1 1s. and 5s. (c) New Eva. (e) Museum 1109. (f) August, 
1935, St. Andrews, Scotland. Miss Clare Soper, 29 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


New Ideals in Education Conference. 

The object of the Conference is to draw together in fellow- 
ship and under holiday conditions, all who are working for 
new ideals and to offer them a platform for discussion of 
difficulties and the communication of the results of experi- 
ence and reflection; to bring isolated experimenters into 
touch with one another; and to give pioneering work the 
encouragement of recognition and criticism. (c) New Ideals 
Report. (f) Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, April 20-25, 1935. 
Miss Belle Rennie, 20 Princes Gardens, London, S. W. 7. 


North of England Education Conference. 
Varies, 800-1, 500. 58. (e) Morecambe 720. (f) January, 
1936, Bridlington. Mr. Geo. G. O. Sutcliffe, J. P., Solicitor, 
Education Offices, Oxford Street, Bridlington. Tel 3219. 


Nursery School Association of Great Britain, The. 
1,200. 58. (e) Museum 6686. (Ff) January, 1936, University 
College, London. Mrs. Phoebe E. Cusden, J.P., 29 Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. I. 


(c) Schoolmaster. 
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Organists, Royal College of. 
Associate, A. R. C. O.; Fellow, F. R. C. O.] {1 1s. (c) Musical 
Times. (e) Kensington, 1765. Fredk. G. Shinn, Mus. D., 
Kensington Gore, London, S. W. 7. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
(e) Cambridge 1658 ; Oxford 3549. Mr. T. G. Bedford, M. A., 
62 Sidney Street, Cambridge. Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M. A., 
40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 
(d) Locals, Oxford. 
Merton Street, Oxford. 


Parents’ Association. 
Ios. (e) Welbeck 2171. Miss Belle Rennie (Honorary), 
56 Manchester Street, W. 1. 


Parents’ National Educational Union, Incorporated. 
15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (d) Parenunion. (e) Victoria 
0479. (f) July, 1935, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria 
Street, S. W. I. 


Pharmaceutical Society, The, of Great Britain. 
[Member, M. P. S.; Pharmaceutical Chemist, Ph. C.] 21,000. 
Zt IIS. 6d. (c) Pharmaceutical Journal. (d) Bremridge, 
Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 8171. (f) May, 1935. 
Mr. Hugh N. Linstead, 17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
To promote the study of phonetics. Membre Adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Mattre Phonétique. Prof. 
Daniel Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 


Physical Education, National Association of Organizers of. 
205. £1 IS. (c) Own Pamphlet. (d) Educational Office, 
Sheffield. (e) Sheffield, 22214. (f) March 1 and 2, 1935. 
Mr. Henry A. Cole, Education Office, Sheffield. 


Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 

272. Ios. (c) Journal and School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (e) Douglas 4768. (f) April 19, 1935, Training 
College, Jordanhill. Miss K. G. Smith, 18 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, C. 3. 

Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
Fellows, F. B. A. P. T. Associates, A. B. A. P. T.] (c) Physical 
Education. (e) Lee Green 4152. (f) January, 1936. Mr. T. 
Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S. E., 13. 


Physics, Institute of. 

Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. Fellow, F. Inst. P.; 
Associate, A. Inst. P.] Fellows, 432, (2 28. Associates, 246, 
£1 IS.; Ordinary, 25, tos. 6d.; Students, 44, 58. (c) 
Journal of Scientific Instruments. (e) Kensington 2180. 
( May, 1935. H. R. Lang, Ph. D., F.Inst.P., 1 Lowther 
Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S. W. 7. 


Playing Fields Association, The National. 
To secure adequate playing fields and proper playgrounds 
for all, and to save existing open spaces and sports grounds. 
£1. Life Membership, (10. (c) Own Journal. (d) Natplafion, 
Churton, London. (e) Victoria 9274-5. (f) May 17, 1935. 
Sir Lawrence Chubb, 71 Eccleston Square, S. W. 1. 
Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
Members must possess a degree or registration, and be 
heads of schools containing no boys over the age of 15. 
About 700. {1 5s.; entrance fee {2 2s. (c) Preparatory 
Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. (f) December, 1935. 
Mr. Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children, National Society for the. 
5s. upwards. (c) Child’s Guardian. (d) Childhood, Lesquare. 
(e) Gerrard 2774. (f) May 28, 1935; by invitation only. 
Mr. William J. Elliott, Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Private Schools, Association of Headmistresses of Recognized. 
To further interests of education on independent lines, and 
promote free interchange of teachers between all recognized 
schools, public and private. 116. £1 Is. (d) Gunnerside, 
Plymouth. (f) May 31, 1935, St. George’s, Ascot. Miss 
H. M. Stranger, Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 

Private Tutors’ Association. 

Open only to those who engage solely in preparing students 
for examination. 28. £1. (e) Paddington 7002. (f) January, 
1935. Mr. J. B. G. Dick, 34 Gloucester Terrace, W. 2. 

Professeurs de Frangais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. Ios. 6d. (c) Le Français. (f) January 25, 1936. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 

Professional Classes Aid Council (Incorp.). 

Relief of distress amongst professional classes. (e) Kensing- 
ton 0720. Miss G. M. Walters, 251 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


Secretary of Local Examinations, 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 13, 1935. Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
M.A., 48, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Psychological Society, British: Education Section. 
Mr. F. J. Schonell, Ph.D., 18 Brockley View, Forest Hill, 
S. E. 23. 


Public School Bursars’ Association. 
Schools included in Headmasters’ Conference. 78. £1 Is. 
(f) April 26, 1935. Mr. W. S. Dingwall, M.A., St. Edwards’ 
School, Oxford. 


Pure English, Society for. 
300. 108. Mrs. J. W. Alden, c/o The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 28. Gd. (c) School Child. (f) March, 1935, the County 
Hall, S.E. 1. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 19 Onslow Gardens, 
Highgate, N. 10. 


Research in Education, The Scottish Council for. 
32. (c) Own Report. (d) Research, Edinburgh. (e) Edin- 
burgh 23216. (f) June 15, 1935. Mr. Thomas Henderson, 
B. Sc., 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 


Rifle Clubs, Society of Miniature. 
Promotes competitions between School Rifle Clubs. Clubs, 
10s. (2,087 Rifle, 53 Air Rifle) ; Individuals, 5s. (195,000). 
(e) The Rifleman. (d) Rifleshot, Cent. (e) City 4589. 
(f) April 25, 1935, London. Mr. George Pethard, M. B. E., 
Codrington House, 23 Water Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


Royal Society of Teachers, The. 
The name given by Royal command to the body of teachers 
whose names are enrolled on the Official Register main- 
tained by the Teachers Registration Council (g. v.). Teachers 
admitted to Registration become Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers (M.R.S.T.) without further payment 
beyond the registration fee. There is no annual subscription. 


Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
5,439. £2 2s. to 158. (c) Own Journal. (d) Sanitute, 
Churton, London. (e) Sloane 8438. (f) March 27, 1935; 
Congress, Bournemouth, July 15-20, 1935. Mr. J. W. 
Dudley Robinson, M.Sc., Ph.D., 90 Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W. 1. 


e Attendance and Investigation Officers’ National Associa- 
ion. 
500. 6s. (f) Easter, 1935, Chesterfield. Mr. W. MacDonald, 
Maxholme, 14 David Road, Handsworth Wood, Bir- 
mingham, 20. 


School Journey Association. 
To advocate the School Journey as a desirable factor in 
the education of the child, and to secure facilities for the 
economical practice of educational travel at home and 
abroad. 4,000. School affiliation, ros. ; individual, 2s. 6d. 
(c) The School Journev Record. (e) Addiscombe 2178. (f) 
January, 1936. Conference of Educational Associations. 
Mr. H. W. Barter, 35 Parkview Road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Headmasters of Church of Ireland or Nonconformists Schools 
for boys in Ireland. 62. 10s. (f) October 26, 1935, Shel- 
bourne Hotel, Dublin. Mr. J. Bennett, M.A., The High 
School, Dublin, C. 19. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 

All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of equal pay or is opposed to 
the policy of ‘separate consideration, are eligible for 
membership. Over 9,600. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The 
New Schoolmaster. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1935, 
Swansea. Mr. A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


School Nature Study Union. 
2,056. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Streatham 1847. 
(f) February, 1936, University College. Mr. H. E. Turner, 
45 Cheviot Road, West Norwood, S. E. 27. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous Masters of Secondary Schools or 
their dependants. tos. annually, or £5 in one sum. Mr. 
H. J. C. Marshall, C.B.E., College of Preceptors, Blooms- 
bury Square, W. C. I. 
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Schools Trust and Allied Schools. 

A central organization to deal with the following limited 
companies: Stowe School, Ltd., Harrogate College, Ltd., 
Canford School, Ltd., Wrekin College (Wellington) Co., 
Ltd., Westonbirt School, Ltd., Felixstowe School, Ltd. 
(comprising Felixstowe College and Greenway School), 
Schools Trust (Jersey), Ltd., Schools Trust, Ltd. (comprising 
Lowther College, St. Monica’s School, and Seaford College). 
(e) Victoria 6068. Mr. Kenneth H. Adams, A.C.A., Thames 
House, Millbank, S.W. 1. 


Science Masters’ Association. 
2,000. (b) 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January 1-4, 
1936, London. Mr. R. E. Williams, Repton School, Derby 
(Annual Meeting). Mr. S. V. Brown, 38 Ballantrae Road, 
Liverpool, 18 (General). Mr. F. Fairbrother, Cedars School, 
Leighton Buzzard (Membership). 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 
750. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) February, 1936, 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 


Scientific Workers, Association of. 
To secure a fuller recognition of the value of scientists to 
society. 1,300. 218. (c) Progress and the Scientific Worker. 
(e) Flax 3258. (f) February, 1936. Prof. B. W. Holman, 
O.B.E., Kelvin House, 28 Hogarth Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. 5. 


Scottish Education Department. 
The Secretary, Whitehall, S.W. 1 ; and at 14 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 


Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Committee is representative of all 
Secondary School Associations. (c) The A.M.A. (d) In- 
corama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0656-0659. 
Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A. R. C. S., 29 Gordon Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Secondary Teachers, International Federation of Associations of. 
Developing mutual friendship and understanding among 
secondary teachers in all countries and improving secondary 
education. 32 Associations, with 110,000 members. 40 
cents per member. (c) Own Bulletin. (f) Oxford, August 
10-17, 1935. Mr. L. C. Buurveld, Boergoensche vliet 154, 
Rotterdam-Zuid, Holland. 


Secular Education League. 
To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 
schools. 600. (e) Victoria 6842. (f) April, 1935. Miss 
Freeman, 12 Palmer Street, S.W. 1. 

Simplified Spelling Society. 
4,000. IS. upwards. (d) Cafe-Wallsend. (e) Wallsend 63614. 
Miss Patricia F. E. Marley, S.S.S. Office, Station Road, 
Wallsend-upon-Tyne. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 

Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon G. D. 

Barker, M.A., K.H.C., Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Speech and Drama, Association of Teacliers of. 
160. 10s. (c) Viva Voce. (e) Western 6679. (f) January, 
1936, at Conference of Educational Associations. Miss M. 
Gulick, 32 Belgrave Road, S.W. I. 


Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
11,518. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus-Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (J) July, 1935, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Rev. R. C. Mackie, M.A., Annandale, North 
End Road, N.W. II. 


8. T. U. T. I. S. (Secondary, Technical, and University Teachers’ 
Insurance Society), The. 
Scheme of Sickness insurance with saving. Open to other 
professions. Insurance under the National Health and 
Pension Act; and Sickness Insurance under the Voluntary 
Dividend Scheme. (e) Museum 2327. (f) At Office, May, 
1935. Miss C. A. M. Cripps, M. A., 47 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Teachers Registration Council, The. 
(Established by Act of Parliament and Constituted by 
Orders in Council). Registration fee, £3. No subscription. 
c) Official List of Registered Teachers. (e) Museum 2479. 
Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47 Bedford Square, W. C. I. 
(See Royal Soctety of Teachers.) 


Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
56. 28. 6d. minimum. (e) Maida Vale 5376. (f) June, 1935, 
Winkworth Hall of Residence, 213 Chevening Road, N.W.6. 
Miss A. J. Isaacs, Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 6. 


Technical Institutions, Association of. 
169. 3 guineas. (d) Education. (e) 675 and 676 Lough- 
borough. (f) Southport, June 27, 28, and 29, 1935. Dr. H. 
Schofield, M.B.E., B.Sc., Loughborough College, Leicester- 
shire. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,800. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, 10s. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) June 8, 
1935, Bournemouth. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
182. {2 2s. (e) Langham 2020. (f) February 20, 1936, 
London. Mr. D. Humphrey, B.A., B.Sc., The Polytechnic, 
Regent Street, W. 1. A 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 
26. £1. (f) Belfast, June, 1935. Mr. J. W. Stewart, Technical 
School, Magherafelt, Co. Derry. 


Tonic Sol-fa College of Music (Incorporated 1875). 

Fellow, F. T. S. C.; Licentiate, L. T. S. C.; Associate, A. T. S. C. 
Holds examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. (f) May 25, 
1935, London. Mr. Herbert J. Winter, 26 Bloomsbury 
Square, W. C. 1. 


Toynbee Hall, Universities’ Settlement. 
(e) Avenue 718-82. Mr. J. J. Mallon, LL. D., M. A., J. P., 
28 Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 


Training College Association. 
700. 178. 6d. (or £1 28. 6d. with Journal). (c) Journal of 
Educational Psychology. (f) January, 1936, London. 
Miss K. B. Anderson, 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 


Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. 10s. Meetings are held in January, March, June, 
November. Miss S. E. S. Richards, Stockwell College, Stock- 
well Road, S. W. 9. Mr. E. R. Hamilton, Borough Road 
Training College, Isleworth. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Aberdeen Committee. 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 


National Committee. 
46. (e) Edinburgh 23618. (f) June 21, 1935, Edinburgh. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., 140 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 2, Executive Officer. 


Oxford University. 
Department for the Training of Teachers. 
Smith, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B. Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate, University of Cambridge. 
Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
(Fellow, F.T.C.L.; Licentiate, L.T.C.L.; Associate, 
A. T. C. L.] Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ 
Diplomas and Pupils’ Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, 
London. (e) Welbeck 5773. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, Mande- 
ville Place, London, W. I. 


Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 

A centre of information about the Universities of the 
Empire; acts as Secretariat for the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors and Principals; organizes a quinquennial 
Empire Congress. Next Congress, July, 1936, at Cambridge. 
Issues the Universities Year Book. (d) Uniburb, London. 
(e) Museum 5164. Secretary: Mr. W. B. Brander, C. I. E., 
C. B. E., 88a Gower Street, W. C. 1. 


Universités et Ecoles Françaises, Office National des. 
French official educational office. Holiday courses, educa- 
tion in France, exchanges of correspondence and holiday 
visits, &c. (e) Kensington 6211. Monsieur L. E. Genissieux, 
c/o Institut Frangais, 3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Mr. George 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AND TUTORIAL CLASSES. 
A eo 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University College, 
Aberystwyth. 
Bangor. 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University College, Bangor. 


ingham. 
Apply, The Director of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 


Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(e) Cambridge 1859. Mr. G. F. Hickson, M. A., Stuart House, 
Cambridge. 


Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University College, Cardiff. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies.) 
300. (e) Durham. Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
urham. 


Hull. 
Department of Adult Education, University College, Hull. 


Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University 
College, Southampton, and the University College of the 
South-West of England, Exeter. 

(d) Salt, University, Bristol. (e) Bristol 24997. Mr. W. E. 
Salt, M.A., B.Com., The University, Bristol. 


Leeds Committee. 


The University, Leeds. (d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
20251. 

Leicester. 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Vaughan College, 
Leicester. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., the University, Manchester. 


Newcastle. 
Director of Extra-Mural 
Newcastle. 


Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
studies. University College, Nottingham. (e) Nottingham 
2024. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 14 Shake- 
speare Street, Nottingham. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 
c) Rewley House Papers. (d) Extramural, Oxford. (e) 
Oxford 2524. Mr. C. R. Morris, M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 


Studies, Armstrong College, 


Reading. 
Registrar, The University, Reading. 
Sheffield. 
Registrar, The University, Sheffield. 
Swansea. 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University College, 
Swansea. 
University of Liverpool. 
Extra-Mural work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 


Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 

University of London. 
University Extension and Tutorial Classes Council. (d) 
University, Southkens, London. (e) Kensington 7000. 
Mr. John Lea, M.A., University of London, South Ken- 
sington, S. W. 7. 


Undergraduates, Guild of. (University of Liverpool.) 
2,093. £3 38. (c) Sphinx. (e) Royal 3733. (f) June, 1935. 
Miss P. H. Craig and Mr. N. M. Bayliss, Students’ Union, 
Liverpool. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
Educational activities, to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train, through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 5S. (minimum). (e) Museum 6411. (f) February, 
1936. Miss Eileen Van Noorden, Woburn House (4th floor), 
Upper Woburn Place, W. C. 1. 


University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
28,000. 58. (c) The New University. (e) Museum 7401-3. 
(d) Undergrad, Westcent, London. (f) November, 1935, 
London. Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W. C. 1. 


University of London Union. 


9,000. IOS. 6d. and £1 1s. (c) Own Magazine. (e) Museum 
8194. Miss C. B. McMillan, 68 Torrington Square, W. C. 1. 


University Teachers, Association of. 
The advancement of University Education and Research 
and the promotion of common action among University 
Teachers and the safeguarding of the interests of the 
members. University Teachers and Research Workers. 
1,600. 158. (c) The Universities Review. (d) Zoology, 
Agricultural Buildings, Aberystwyth. (e) Aberystwyth 105. 
(f) May 31, 1935, Liverpool University. Prof. R. Douglas 
Laurie, M.A., Dept. of Zoology, University College of Wales, 
Cambrian Street, Aberystwyth. 


University Teachers of Scotland, Association of. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, Old College, Edinburgh. 


University Women, Ltd., British Federation of. 
3,630. ros. (c) Own Report and News Sheet. (e) Flaxman 
o019. (f) June, 1935, place not settled. Miss Kathleen 
Johnston, B.A., Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


University Women, International Federation of. 

To promote understanding and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the world. Thirty-seven 
affiliated national federations of university women graduates. 
Each national federation subscribes yearly according to 
membership. 55,000. (d) Ifederuw, Fulroad. (e) Flaxman 
0018. (f) Summer, 1936, Cracow. Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Welsh Secondary Schools Association. 
150. {1 5s. (c) The Review. (d) County School, Ystalyfera. 
(e) Ystalyfera, Glamorgan 29. (f) May, 1935. Mr. Henry 
Rees, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, County School, Ystalyfera, 
Glam. 


Welsh Teachers, Union of. 
To secure due recognition for the Welsh Language, Litera- 
ture, and History in the National System of Education in 
Wales. 1,050. 2s. 6d. (c) Yr Athro (The Teacher). (d) 19 
Bwllfa Road, Cwmdare, Aberdare. (e) Aberdare 150. 
(f) May 4, 1935. Mr. David O. Roberts, 19 Heol y Bwllfa, 
Cwmdar, Aberdar Sir Forgannwg. 


Women, Training of, Society for Promoting the (Women’s Loan 
Training Fund 


). 
See under Loan Funds.“ 


Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. (f) January, 
1936, Weymouth. Miss E. E. Froud, 39 Gordon Square, 
W. C. 1. 


Women's Employment Federation. 

To promote consultation and co-operation amongst societies 
dealing with the training and employment of educated 
women. Amongst the societies which have joined the 
Federation are: The Appointments Boards of the Univer- 
sities of Bristol, Cambridge, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Oxford, Reading ; the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
the Association of Head Mistresses, the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects, the Ling Association of 
Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, the Joint Agency for 
Women Teachers; University Colleges; Schools; Secre- 
tarial Colleges; the Institute of Hospital Almoners, the 
Women’s Farm and Garden Association, the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology. 2 guineas for organiza- 
tions ; varying for individual members. Mrs. M. M. Dickson, 
M.A., and Mrs. Oliver Strachey, M.A., 31 Marsham Street, 
Westminster, S.W. I. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 1,909 affiliated societies, 23,043 members, 
540 branches. District societies, varies, about (1 Is. 
National societies, varies, about £5 5s. Individuals, varies. 
(c) The Highway. (e) Victoria 1950. (f) November, 1935, 
place not settled. 38a St. George's Road, S. W. I. 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. 
(c) World Federation News. Mr. A. O. Thomas, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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Holiday Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


CONGRESS ON FamILy Epucation.—The fifth International 
Congress on Family Education will be held in Brussels from 
July 31 to August 4. Leading authorities on character training 
from various countries will present the latest ideas and develop- 
ments in connexion with the important subject of the formation 
of character of children, both at home and at school. The 
Congress will be divided into seven sections, embracing every 
aspect of the question. In addition, it is hoped to arrange an 
Exhibition of Family Education, which will display the best 
educative toys, the most suitable pictures for children's rooms 
and books and pamphlets for the use of parents. Application 
for full particulars and programme should be addressed to the 
Bureau Executif, 22 Avenue de 1’Yser, Bruxelles. 

* * + 


BESANGON.—We are once more informed by the University of 
Besançon that its vacation courses in practical French will be 
held from July 1 to September 30. Lectures will be given on 
French literature, history, geography, art, drama, and on social 
and political organizations. Diplomas will be awarded follow- 
ing an examination at the end of each month. A 50 per cent 
reduction is made by the French railways to students under 
25 years of age. Students may also enrol for the permanent 
course held from October 1 to June 30. An illustrated brochure 
is obtainable by application to the Secrétaire général, Université, 
30-32 rue Mégeband, à Besançon (Doubs), France. 

+ * * 


HOME AND SCHOOL COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN.— The Council 
announces an Open Meeting and Conference to be held at the 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2, on Friday and Saturday, March 29 and 30, 1935, in 
connexion with its annual meeting. At the Open Meeting on 
Friday, March 29, at 8 p. m., the subject, The Significance of 
Co-operation between Home and School, will be considered. 
At the Conference on Saturday, March 30, the theme to be 
discussed is The Technique of Parent-Teacher Co-operation.” 
All interested are cordially invited. Information regarding hotel 
accommodation, cheapest travel to the Conference, times of 
trains, &c., will be furnished by the Wayfarers Travel Agency, 
on application to the Secretary, Home and School Council of 
Great Britain, 29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 

k * * 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC PRODUCTION. — Citizen House, Bath, 
announces that a further School will be held at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, London, from April 18 to April 28. This 
School will, like its predecessors, be of a thoroughly practical 
nature. The fully-equipped plant of the Everyman Theatre 
will be at the disposal of members, and here they will be 
taught, by a professional staff drawn from the most famous 
West End producers, every detail of modern stage production 
and technique. Acting parts in classic and modern plays will 
be guaranteed all members desirous of gaining experience in the 
art of acting. The plays selected will be those which are judged 
most suitable for community, university, and school produc- 
tion, together with plays suitable for open-air and for pageant 
production. Costume, scenery, and lighting demonstrations 
will be given, also talks on play-writing and drama technique. 
An interesting feature of the course is the consultation hour, 
during which members of the staff hold themselves at the disposal 
of student members and discuss with them the dramatic problems 
of their own particular group or school, plan out the plays which 
they intend to produce, or give them individual tuition. The 
course will be limited to 100 men and women in order that the 
maximum personal tuition may be given. Public performances 
will be given at the close, on the afternoon of Sunday, April 28, 
in the Everyman Theatre, to which readers of this journal who 
are interested in art and educational production are invited. 
Free invitation tickets of admission will be issued on application 
to Citizen House, Bath, enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

* * 3 


ART SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRY-EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND ADVERTISEMENT ART.—Whilst the exhibition of British 
Art in Industry at Burlington House is fresh in the public mind, 
the London County Council proposes to hold an exhibition in 
Industrial Art in order to demonstrate the work of the principal 
art schools of the County of London in the sphere of industrial 
design and craftsmanship. The Council’s exhibition will thus 
be complementary to that at Burlington House. It will be held 
in the Conference Hall at the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E. 1. It will be opened by Lord Gorell at 12 noon on Tuesday, 
March 5, 1935, and from March 6-16 it will be open to the public 
free of charge between the hours of II am. and 9 p.m. The 


— 


exhibits will be of the following types: Furniture and wood 
trades, including wood carving, interior decoration, pottery and 
stained glass, art metal trades, silver-smithing, jewellery, &c., 
architectural and decorative sculpture, advertising (posters, 
commercial art), books, illustrations, illuminations, &c., textile 
trades, printing, weaving, embroidery, &c. This will be the frst 
time that an exhibition of this kind has been held at the County 
Hall, and probably no such comprehensive exhibition of students’ 
work in the sphere of industrial art has ever previously been 
assembled in this country. 
+ * * 

SPEECH FESTIVAL. — The eighth annual London Speech 
Festival (School Children’s Section) will be held under the 
auspices of the Speech Institute, 56 Gordon Square, W. C. I. 
at the Polytechnic Theatre and Extension, 307 Regent Street 
and Little Titchfield Street, W. 1, on Saturday, March 16, 1935 
All who are interested are invited to attend either or both of 
the sessions. Session tickets, morning and afternoon, may be 
obtained from the Speech Institute, or at the door, price od. 
per session, or 1s. for day ticket. 

* * * 

SCHOOL SECRETARIES’ CONFERENCE. — The School Secretaries’ 
Branch of the Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries 1s 
holding its second Conference at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, from 
March 1 to 3. The Conference will be attended by school 
secretaries from schools of varying types. Full particulars 
will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 69 Victora 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

R *. * 

CONFERENCE OF NEw IDEALS IN EpUcATION.— The Conference 
Committee has announced the programme for the Conference to 
be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from April 20 to 25 
inclusive. The general theme this year will be The Schoo! 
and Society.” Full details may be obtained from the Hoa. 
Secretary, 20 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 

* * * 

Music Lovers’ CRuisE.— One of the most interesting inno- 
vations in the Cunard White Star Line's varied cruising pro- 
gramme for the coming season is the Music Lovers’ Party, led 
by Mr. Hubert J. Foss, which is being formed for the 3,000 miles 
Easter cruise of the Lancastria to Lisbon and Madeira, sailing 
from Liverpool, April 18, at minimum rates of f11. It is a 
musical club on the sea, a holiday place with musical surround- 
ings, where music can be talked and played under the guidance 
of expert musicians: a number of distinguished musicians are 
already enrolled. No musical qualifications are necessary or 
asked for. But there is great scope for individual talent, and 
every effort will be made to find opportunity for solo plavers 
or singers outside the choir and orchestra. The programme allows 
for short discussions and plenty of playing, gramophone recitais. 
concerts, &c. There will be just enough in the way of engaze- 
ments to prevent boredom. 

* * * 

SUMMER Courses IN Nancy.—The Summer Courses for 
foreign students organized by the University of Nancy will be 
open this year July 1 until September 21. They include ad vanced 
courses in French classical and contemporary literature, French 
history and geography, lectures on the great currents of thought 
and the vital problems of the present day, and elementary courses 
in grammar, composition, and every-day conversation. A 
regular course in phonetics with individual tests for every student 
is held throughout the three months. The University awards two 
diplomas after a written and oral examination: Diplòme 
d'Etudes Françaises; Diplome Supérieur d' Etudes Françaises. 
The University plans for tours in the neighbouring country 
(Vosges, Battlefields), and visits to the principal local industries 
and places of interest. The students can enjoy singing classes 
in old French songs. Inquiries with reference to the courses 
and accommodation to Secrétariat des Cours, Université, 13 
Place Carnot, Nancy, France. 

* * + 

MADRID.—The summer course for foreign students, to be hela 
from July 8 to August 3, will include the study of Spanish 
language, literature, history, and art, with particular stress on 
practical work in the different classes. An examination wil 
be held at the end of the course and certificates awarded. In 
addition to this course, special courses for beginners will be held 
from October 7 to December 17 and from January 6 to March 16 
of next year. Further particulars may be had from the Secretario 
de los Cursos para extranjeros, Centro de Estudios Históricas, 
Medinaceli, 4, Madrid. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


“ The sectional lists of boys’ schools and girls’ schools contain just the 
information needed by parents. . In every section ‘Paton’ provides accurate 
answers to all reasonable inquiries.’ —The Journal of Education, October, 1934. 


pATON®? ; 
LEST OF SCHOOLS 


AND TUTORS 
1934 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 1934 


The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Colleges for Domestic Science, 
Secretarial Training, Physical Training, Engineering, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Mins” 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 


Telephone: MANsion House 5053 
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Topics and Events 


SCIENCE Masters’ AssOciATrION.— The Annual Report of the 
Science Masters’ Association shows a record membership of 
1,921 for the year 1934, with 797 schools represented, an increase 
of 109 in members and forty in schools. It is doubtful, the 
Report remarks, whether any other educational association has 
increased with such rapidity. Science teachers obviously find 
the Association of real service in their work. The accounts 
show an income of {1,322 12s., with secretarial expenses nil, 
surely another record. One of the principal items of expense 
is the publication of the School Science Review, Volume XV of 
which contained 540 pages, thirty-five pages of half-tone illus- 
trations, one map, and 154 line diagrams. Some new titles have 
been added to the Modern Science Memoirs published by the 
Association. The Association has decided to affiliate with the 
Teachers’ Research Council, and Mr. Bankes-Williams has been 
appointed as representative. 

* * k 

NOTTINGHAM AND Notts. HISTORICAL PAGEANT.—The Duke 
of Portland is President of the Pageant which is to be staged in 
Nottingham from June 10-15 next. The pageant will, in ten 
episodes, depict the history of the City from the time of the 
Roman Occupation to the present day, and no fewer than 6,000 
performers will take part in the colourful spectacle. Another 
feature of the week of celebrations is to be a great industrial 
exhibition, to which most of the industries of the county are 
expected to contribute, and which is certain to attract a good 
deal of public attention. 

k * * 

Roya Air Force EXPANSION.—The expansion of the Royal 
Air Force by forty-one squadrons necessitates a greatly increased 
intake of 55 during the next four years. A large pro- 
portion of this increase will consist of well-educated boys, 
no less than 1,500 of whom will be required during the next 
twelve months—more than twice the number taken annually 
before the expansion began. The large majority will be entered 
as aircraft apprentices, but substantial numbers will also be 
required for entry as boy entrants and apprentice clerks. No 
previous experience is required, but candidates must be physically 
fit and of good education. The aircraft apprentices are trained 
for three years in the special technical schools of the Royal Air 
Force to become fitters, instrument makers, and wireless operator 
mechanics. These are the most important trades in the Air 
Force, and the highly skilled aircraftmen employed on these 
duties receive the highest rates paid in the service. The age 
limits are 15-17. Full information regarding methods of entry 
and conditions of service from the Air Ministry (Apprentices 
Department), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

k k * 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS: SCHOLARSHIPS.—Open scholar- 
ships for British men and women students are offered by the 
London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics. The scholarships 
are of the full or half value of tuition fees for three years, together 
with examination fees. Examinations for eighteen awards are 
to be held in July. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
oo Ingham Memorial House, 37 Fitzroy Square, London, 

1 

* * * 

GRANTS TO DESERVING STUDENTS.—Many thousands of 
teachers and students have a great regard for the name of Dr. 
William Briggs, the Founder of University Correspondence 
College and of University Tutorial College. The originator of 
systematic correspondence tuition for London University and 
other examinations, he was ever the friend of students with 
grit and ambition, and did all in his power to assist them 
to overcome difficulties. University Correspondence College 
remains a permanent monument to Dr. Briggs’s memory and, 
as may be observed elsewhere in this issue, he made provision 
in his will for the assistance of deserving students. Students 
anxious to work for university examinations but prevented by 
financial circumstances, may receive grants from the Founder's 
Assistance Fund, subject, of course, to the discretion of the 
Trustees, but any genuine application will be carefully and 
sympathetically considered. 

* * * 

SHAKESPEARE'S “ KING HENRY IV,” PART I, AT His MAJESTY'S 
THEATRE.—Mr. Sydney Carroll has already, by his foundation 
of the Open-Air Theatre in Regent's Park, where so many 
beautiful productions of Shakespearean and other classic 
plays have been given during the last two years, shown what 
vigour, taste, and enterprise can do to encourage that increasing 
love of Shakespeare in the younger generation of which we can 


see so Many signs everywhere. On February 28 he presented 
at His Majesty's Theatre, London, King Henry IV, Part I,” 
one of the most remarkable productions of a Shakespeare play 
in this generation. In order to give full opportunity to pupils 
of schools, colleges, and educational organizations to see King 
Henry IV.“ the management offers special reduced rates to 
parties of twenty and over. These can be arranged on application 
to the Manager, His Majesty's Theatre, Haymarket, S.W. I. 


* * * 


THE ROvAL Empire Society Essay CoMPeETITION.—The 
Council of the Royal Empire Society has decided to award in 
1935 medals and prizes for the best essays sent in by boys or 
girls in three classes: Class A. Candidates of 16 and under 19 
years of age on November 30, 1935. Class B. Candidates of 14 
and under 16 on November 30, 1935. Class C. Candidates under 
the age of 14 on November 30, 1935. The subjects prescribed 
are as follows: Class A. ‘‘ The uses of the cinema and the radio 
for Empire education and trade.“ First Prize: The Silver 
Medal of the Royal Empire Society, together with suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved articles, to the value of six 
guineas. Second Prize: Suitably inscribed books, or other 
approved articles, to the value of four guineas. Class B. What 
parts of the Empire are supplied with the goods which are pro- 
duced in your own neighbourhood ?’’ First Prize: The Bronze 
Medal of the Royal Empire Society, with suitably inscribed 
books, or other approved articles, to the value of three guineas. 
Second Prize: Suitably inscribed books, or other approved 
articles, to the value of two guineas. Class C. If you were 
offered a holiday in some part of the Empire other than your 
own, where would you like to go and what would you hope to 
see? First Prize: The Bronze Medal of the Royal Empire 
Society, with suitably inscribed books, or other approved 
articles, to the value of two guineas. Second Prize: Suitably 
inscribed books, or other approved articles, to the value of one 
and a half guineas. Further particulars and conditions may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The Royal Empire Society, 
17 Carlton Terrace, London, S. W. I. 


* *. * 


INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC STUDIES.—It is just four months 
since the Institute was founded, with its headquarters at the 
University of Liverpool, and it is indicative of the interest now 
being taken in the study of Spanish and Portuguese that in 
this period 1,000 members should have enrolled. Branch 
societies have been formed at Manchester, Barnsley, Newcastle, 
Norwich, Croydon, and Southampton, and several conferences 
have been held in London and the Provinces. Nearly one hun- 
dred members attended the intensive course held under the 
auspices of the Institute in London last January, and it is hoped 
to hold a Summer School for beginners in Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the summer in addition to the Summer School of 
Spanish organized by the University of Liverpool, which wil 
meet at San Sebastian, North Spain, as usual. A number of 
scholarships and prizes have been announced in connexion with 
the Institute and the Summer School of Spanish, and it is hoped 
next session to establish these on a permanent basis. 

* * * 


ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT RELIGIouS EDUcATION.—In these 
days of revived interest in Bible Study and all that pertains to 
the teaching of Scripture, the Association for Adult Religious 
Education (formerly the Divinity Lectures Committee) has 
held a conference on Religious Education and the Teaching 
of Scripture at Whitsuntide for the last two years at Hayward's 
Heath, Sussex. These meetings have been so well attended 
that a third will be held next Whitsun by request of the member. 
The conference will begin on the Friday before Whitsun, June 7, 
with an inaugural address at 8.15 p.m. by Dr. C. W. Kimmins, 
on The Universities and Adult Religious Education.” Other 
addresses will be given by Dr. England on Problems of Religious 
Psychology ” ; by Prof. Lee Woolf on The Person of Christ 
and by Miss Marjory S. West on “ The Biblical Doctrine of the 
Future Life.“ Addresses on teaching method will also be given 
by Mr. Evan T. Davis, Secretary of Education for West Sussex, 
and by Miss Edmed, Headmistress of Parliament Hill School 
for Girls. These conferences have been found to meet a real 
need, not only among day and Sunday school teachers, but also 
among Biblical students and parents who often feel a difficulty 
in teaching the Bible to their children in the ‘light of modem 
scientific thought. All who wish to attend are asked to communi- 
cate before May 24 with Miss Mary Flack, 27 Coverdale Road, 
Barking, who will gladly give further particulars. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


IV.—MATHEMATICS 


By G. H. LESTER, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, 
Bristol Grammar School 


F the pupils I have had since I have been in charge of 

a sixth form, just two have won university scholar- 
ships for mathematics, one at Oxford and the other at 
Cambridge, so that I feel able to write on the subject with 
some pretence to scientific detachment. But if the record 
is not impressive, I think it is nevertheless worthy of 
notice, for it calls attention to the fact that you must first 
catch your hare—that you cannot get a scholarship until 
you have got a candidate. I am sure that there must be 
Many senior mathematical masters who feel, just as I do, 
that their scholarship candidates would be successful, if 
only they had any, and I feel sure, too, that it is genuinely 
true that aspirants to mathematical scholarships are not 
sO numerous as they once were. 

The explanation is not far to seek; whereas forty years 
ago the bright boy chose either classics or mathematics, 
he is now at liberty to specialize also in various combinations 
of the sciences, in modern languages and studies and even 
(at the instance of one or two enterprising colleges) in 
general character. The modern side boy who intends to 
go in for a scholarship is thus faced, after getting his School 
Certificate, with a considerable variety of possible courses, 
and if his interests are of a practical kind, or if his father’s 
interest is of a practical kind, he usually elects to take 
science. The high proportion of science specialists in 
modern sixth forms is also partly accounted for by the 
fact that the boy makes his fateful choice at the difficult 
and susceptible age of about 15, and that it is just at this 


age that sulphuric acid and dogfish exert their maximum 
attraction on the adolescent mind. I have always been of 
the opinion that if the choice of a special subject were made 
a year or two later than it is, the urge to play about in a 
laboratory would be less and the more academic and logical 
appeal of the seven liberal arts would be greater, so that 
there would be fewer science pupils and more mathematicians 
and linguists. To prevent any possibility of misunder- 
standing, I had better say explicitly that I am not 
complaining on behalf of the mathematical masters of the 
country about the scarcity of scholarship candidates, and 
I am not suggesting that science is a less educational subject 
than mathematics. I am merely remarking on what I 
believe to be a fact, and offering what I believe to be the 
probable explanation. 

The balance might be to some extent redressed if 
headmasters would direct the attention of boys and parents 
to two advantages of a mathematical course, if it is combined, 
as it always should be, with a physics course just as thorough 
as that taken by science specialists. First, the combination 
of mathematics and physics is a favourable one for many 
Civil Service examinations, e.g. for examinations so different 
in standard as that for inspectorships in the engineering 
department of the Post Office and that for the Administra- 
tive Branches. Secondly, if a boy of scientific bent ‘s 
interested primarily in physics rather than in chemistry or 
biology, he will be well advised to take a scholarship in 
mathematics or in mathematics and physics. Under- 
graduates who read physics after taking a science scholar- 
ship frequently find themselves severely handicapped by 
their inadequate mathematical equipment, and I have 
known recently three cases, all from different schools, in 
which this difficulty has involved an extra year in the 
university course, and two where it has been plausibly 
thought to have caused a likely first-class man to get a 
second. 

The comparative scarcity of mathematical scholarship 
candidates has an important bearing on the curriculum 
and the method of teaching, for it means that the work 
cannot be provided for in the school time-table in the same 
way as scholarship work in science or classics. In these 
subjects, where there is a regular succession of scholarship 
and, also, what is of course numerically more important, 
Higher Certificate candidates, it is usual to have a sixth 
form time-table which enables the masters to teach the 
first, second, and third-year pupils separately, for part of 
the time at least. I imagine that there is only a handful of 
schools where the supply of mathematical specialists is 
large and regular enough to justify the headmaster in 
making a similar provision for them, separate from the 
mathematical periods assigned to the science specialists. 
What usually happens is that the mathematical specialists 
come with the science boys during the six to seven hours 
they spend on mathematics, and have also three to four 
hours extra while the scientists are doing chemistry or 
biology. The theory on which I work myself is that the 
mathematical specialist is grouped with the science pupils 
for mechanics, calculus, and trigonometry, and uses his extra 
time to push on with the much larger syllabus in geometry, 
analytical trigonometry, &c., that he has to cover. But 
it is only a theory. 

In practice it is simply cruel to keep a bright mathe- 
matical specialist, with plenty of extra homework time, 
harnessed on to the less good science boys, and I usually 
find that after about three weeks I begin to allow the 
mathematicians to push ahead in almost all their subjects, 
and very often put them on to a different set of textbooks. 
This means, of course, that the mathematicians never get 
taught at all, in the sense that there is no set work and no 
blackboard for them. They have their textbooks, they 
are told what to read and what examples to do, and from 
time to time a harassed mathematical master flits round 
the room, performing a differentiation here, failing with 
an integration there, and offering gobbets of Salmon and 
Lamb to the third year boy in the corner. This system, 
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if it can be called a system, is not the outcome of prolonged 
cerebration ; it is simply a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
the only way in which it is possible to keep going the work 
of several boys of different ages and abilities in a very 
restricted time, and I imagine that mathematical specialist 
work in most schools is done on similar lines. 

Now I suppose that a rational being, given the choice 
between doing his sixth form work as indicated above, and 
doing it in an orderly and decent way (‘‘ Read paragraph 314 
and do numbers 5, 17 and 23 for homework, please) 
would choose the latter, in spite of much that is to be said 
in favour of Dalton and project-plans. But the strange 
thing is that he would perhaps be wrong in doing so, for 
the unsystematic and untidy method seems to work quite 
well, and I think there are good reasons for it. It fosters 
independence and initiative and it enables every boy to 
make his own pace, so that he is not slowed down merely 
because some other boy has a difficulty. Further, and I 
regard this point as vital, it makes the chief responsibility 
appear to the boy to be his own and not the master’s, and 
that is as it should be in a sixth form. The master becomes 
an adviser and a companion in adversity rather than a 
teacher, and there is consequently a pleasant atmosphere 
of goodwill; moreover, this type of training is just what 
is wanted to prepare boys for the conditions they will have 
to face as undergraduates. 

If I have laboured this point about the possibility of 
doing mathematical scholarship work by individual assign- 
ments that are not very closely supervised, it is for three 
reasons. First, it is interesting in itself to note that a 
method is workable with mathematics which would scarcely 
be possible for languages, classical or modern, or practical 
work. Secondly, because I believe advanced mathematics 
to be a fine subject educationally, and I believe that this 
is largely because of the opportunity it offers for the 
individual boy to develop initiative and the habit of 
examining his own work in a critical spirit—he is always 
asking himself whether he is certain this solution is right 
or whether he had better inquire about it. Thirdly, because 
I want these remarks to be an encouragement to the 
study of mathematics in the smaller schools where there is 
not much provision for scholarship work on the time-table. 

If the boy is willing, the master enthusiastic, and the 
textbooks carefully chosen, there is no reason why good 
scholarship work should not be done in any school. In 
point of fact, there have always been really good mathe- 
matical scholars coming up from schools that are not in 
the regular scholarship list, and that is one reason why it 
would be very regrettable if the universities ceased to 
offer a fair number of scholarships for mathematics only. 
It is the best subject for a really clever boy in a school 
where scholarship work is not done as a matter of routine, 
and many a boy has won himself a mathematical scholar- 
ship in spite of very exiguous teaching, an achievement 
which would be impossible in languages or science. 

But while it is desirable, for these reasons, that there 
should be scholarships for mathematics only, I do not 
regard a course as ideal if the specialist part of it consists 
of mathematics only, and I consider that every mathe- 
matician should do as thorough a physics course as possible. 
Mathematics, like everything else that is worth having atall, 
is no good unless it is used, and a mathematician who does 
not apply his mathematics to problems that are real to 
himself does not get the greatest possible benefit from his 
knowledge and his work. Physics seems to me the more 
necessary because the modern boy, rather surprisingly in 
this mechanized age, is somewhat lacking in physical 
insight, a fact for which I cannot account unless by the 
hypothesis that there is too much wireless and too little 
meccano in the daily life of the younger generation. It 
happens conveniently that the Oxford colleges do not 
encourage their mathematical candidates to offer physics, 
whereas the Cambridge colleges appear to give full credit 
for a good knowledge of the subject, so that both types of 
candidate are adequately provided for. 
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An intelligent young friend of mine who is now at 
Cambridge used to assure me, at a time when I saw him 
daily, that mathematicians were really no use except for 
the doubtful purpose of teaching other people to become 
mathematicians. This belief is not uncommon amongst 
parents, and a few facts about the subsequent careers of 
mathematical scholars may therefore be of interest. A 
friend of mine was appointed in 1919 to the headmastership 
of a West Riding grammar schoo] where very little advanced 
work was being done. He took over the sixth form 
mathematics, and since then his pupils have won thirty-five 
open scholarships, seventeen at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Of the Oxford and Cambridge scholars who have graduated, 
three are schoolmasters, one is in the R.A.F. Educational 
Service, one is in Holy Orders, one is assistant solicitor 
to the Thames Conservancy Board, one is with Imperial 
Chemical Industries, one is in Sopwith’s designing depart- 
ment, one is with the Standard Cable Company, and one 
holds a high position in the Nautical Almanac Office. 

At one Oxford college the careers of the mathematical 
scholars who have graduated since 1922 are as follows: 
six are schoolmasters (including one headmaster), one is 
a university lecturer, one is in Holy Orders, nine are in 
various branches of the Civil Service, two are chartered 
accountants, two are practical engineers, one 1s doing 
engineering research, one is in business, one is an actuary, 
one is in a bank, one is an archaeologist, one is on the stage, 
and one has disappeared. These figures would seem to 
suggest that my Cambridge friend’s gibe was not only 
unkind but also unfounded. 

No article on this subject would be complete without 
some reference to the syllabus and standard of the 
examinations, and this matter is now attracting the notice 
of the entire mathematical world as a result of the 
presidential bombshell delivered to the Mathematical 
Association by Prof. E. H. Neville in January ; the full 
text may be found in the Mathematical Gazette for February 
(No. 232, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 3s.), and should be carefully 
read by all scholarship teachers and examiners. 

Prof. Neville’s thesis is that my preparation at school 
a quarter of a century ago would have been adequate to 
this examination as it is now. On the other hand, I should 
have no hope whatever of a creditable degree on the same 
pretence. The schoolboy of those days was ready for the 
university of to-day, but his undergraduate contemporary 
would find a great many of the questions in a modern 
tripos literally incomprehensible. In other words, while 
a multitude of ideas have not only been developed in the 
most highly specialized mathematics during this generation, 


but have permeated mathematical thought to the extent. 


that every educated mathematician knows something of 
them, the schoolboy is not, so far as I can discover, expected 
to have a single idea with which his father was not familiar. 
If this is true, we may well ask ourselves if it is inevitable 
or desirable, or if somebody ought to do something about it. 
My own opinion, with all respect, is that Prof. Neville 
conclusions are in part false, and his reasoning at times 
questionable; he has a disarming way, unusual in a 
mathematician, of candidly stating an objection to one of 
his own arguments, and then continuing with the argument. 

The whole question is one that cannot be adequately 
discussed in this article, but any one who reads it will not 
have done so in vain if he accepts my advice and follows 
it up by reading Prof. Neville’s far more able and stimulating 
one. And I hope, confidently, that nobody will take my 
word against Prof. Neville’s without first reading his 
address. Though I cannot argue out the matter here, I 
can state how far I agree and disagree with Prof. Neville. 
I disagree with him in that I think the average candidate 
(Prof. Neville will never convince us that he was that) 
now knows more and better mathematics, especially 
mechanics, than the average candidate of twenty-five years 
ago, and that I do not think that anything whatever can 
be inferred from a comparison of tripos papers, seeing 
that the tripos papers are becoming more and more 
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specialized, so that the presence of a question in a tripos 
paper is no guarantee that it means anything to more 
than 5 per cent of the candidates. I agree with him, when 
he cautiously states that it is ‘‘ substantially true in many 
schools that the whole time spent on mathematics at 
school is spent on things which every one who aspires to 
be a mathematician must learn, and I think he is right 
when he generously implies that the candidate of to-day 
has a much sounder knowledge of applied mathematics 
than the candidate of twenty-five years ago. (“ I could 
not apply the first principles of mechanics intelligently,” 
page 14.) I also agree, and this is the really practical 
point, that further improvement is possible. But our boys 
do not waste time, at least, the good ones do not, and if 
more is to go into the syllabus, something must come out. 
What is it tobe? There isscarcely any part of elementary 
mathematics so unimportant and trivial that you cannot 
find a question on it in scholarship papers. 

I have recently been faced with problems on Newton’s 
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parallelogram, the nine-point circle in trilinears, with 
something that looked very like a meditation on a Farey 
series, with some horrible geometrical conics, and some 
very dirty work in bipolars. Now there is at least one 
scholarship group (at Oxford) which states boldly that 
it will not examine on certain of the more stupefying parts 
of algebra, and it is quite time that this principle was 
extended. I should like to see the scholarship examiners, 
perhaps with the assistance of one or two co-opted 
schoolmasters, prepare a brief list of what boys ought not 
to know in algebraical and Euclidean geometry, algebra, 
analytical trigonometry, and so on; when they have 
prepared that list we ought to be able to find time for 
some vector analysis or anything else in reason. Till 
then we must go on very much as we do now, comforting 
ourselves with the more or less apposite reflection that 
cathedrals of increasing splendour and magnitude have 
often succeeded one another on the same site and 
foundations. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE retirement of Sir George Newman, Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education, must not be allowed to 
pass without grateful tribute being paid by this Journal to 
the great work which he has accomplished since he took up 
this post in 1907. Even before this, when he was Senior 
Demonstrator of Bacteriology and Infective Diseases in 
King’s College, London, he was known as the author of 
important works on Infant Mortality, Hygiene and Public 
Health, and Bacteriology of Milk. But it is for his annual 
reports that he will perhaps be best remembered. Lively 
and lucid in style, and often fearless in their handling of 
controversial questions, they inspired both confidence in 
the writer and a desire to remedy the defects he pointed out. 
The late Lord Riddell once spoke of Sir George Newman as 
the most important hygienist since Moses, and it is a fact 
of great significance that the burden of infantile mortality in 
England and Wales has been halved in the last twenty-five 
years, while the health of school children has also very 
greatly improved. His admirable work will stand as the 
achievement of a great civil servant who did immense 
service to his country, and we may hope that due recognition 
will be given to it. 

* * * 

DR. A. S. MACNALTy, who has succeeded to the post 
vacated by Sir George Newman, was Senior Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health and Deputy to the Chief 
Medical Officer. He has served as a member of the Statistics 
Committee of the Medical Research Council and was 
previously a medical inspector to the Local Government 
Board. He has also been an examiner in public health for 
the Oxford University and in hygiene for London University. 


MR. L. DE O. TOLLEMACHE, at present Headmaster of 
Wellingborough School, has been appointed Headmaster 
of the Imperial Services College, and will take up new duties 
at the beginning of next term. Mr. Tollemache is an old 
boy of Winchester and graduated from New College, Oxford, 
with second classes in Hons. Mods. and Hist. Finals. He 
has had teaching experience also at Wellington College and 
Bradfield College. At Bradfield he was a house master and 
Major and Officer Commanding the O.T.C. 


Miss RHopa H. JaAcos, Senior Classical Mistress at 
Kensington High School, London, since 1926, has been 
appointed Headmistress of Harrogate Ladies’ College, to 
commence duties at the beginning of the summer term. 
Miss Jacob was educated at Dulwich and Sydenham High 
Schools and at Girton College, Cambridge, where she 
graduated in 1922 in the Classical Tripos. Her teaching 


experience includes periods at South Hampstead High 
School, Queenswood School, Clapham, and Richmond 
County School. 


* * 


THE Rev. R. W. Stoprorp, Senior History Master and 
House Master at Oundle School, has been appointed to 
succeed the Rev. J. M. Campbell as Principal of Trinity 
College, Kandy, Ceylon, as from the beginning of next term. 
An old boy of Liverpool College, and a scholar of Hertford 
College, Oxford, he took first classes in Hons. Mods. and 
Modern History. Prior to his appointment to Oundle in 
1925 he served as an assistant at Highgate School. 


* + + 


Miss HARRIET G. LEIirch, Head of the Modern Languages 
department of Dumfries Academy, has been appointed to be 
one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, Scotland, and 
has taken up her duties as from March 1. 


* * * 


Miss F. I. Savory, at present Head of the Modern 
Language Department at St. Felix School, Southwold, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss E. E. Ellett, who is retiring, 
at the end of the summer term. Miss Savory is a former 
pupil of Clifton House School and graduated M.A. in the 
Hons. School Mod. Langs. from St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 


ONLOOKER. 


Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., Publishers, Cambridge, have 
in the press a volume entitled The Schoolboy: A Study of his 
Nutrition, Physical Development, and Health, by G. E. Friend, 
Medical Officer of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham. With a foreword 
by J. C. Drummond, Professor of Biochemistry, University 
College, London. The investigation which Dr. Friend has carried 
through with constant care and enthusiasm will, it is hoped, 
mark a turning-point in the history of the practical nutrition 
of schoolboys. 

* k * 

During the meeting of the International Musical Congress, 
which opens at Florence on April 29, Dr. Percy Scholes, who was 
at one time musical adviser to the B. B. C., will read a paper on 
The Use of the Gramophone in the Teaching of Music and in 
General Education. His address will be followed by a programme 
of illustrative records. 

* * * 

The March-April issue of The Poetry Review, the second of the 
twenty-sixth annual volume, contains, among other items, an 
authoritative ‘‘ leader on a revolution in educational methods 
by Captain Cranmer-Byng, under the title The Wind in the 
Cloisters, a fascinating comparison of Hafiz and Malherbe by 
J. A. Chapman, an eloquent eulogy of Marlowe by F. C. Owlett, 
and an important technical paper by W. H. Stephens, the author 
of The Elements of English Verse. 
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The Problem of New French 


By PRHVLLISs AYKROYD, B.A., Ph.D., Brighton Technical College. 


HE prose used by many contemporary French novelists 
is a new literary language. 

Romanticism, although it claimed to be revolutionary, 
did not alter the essential structure of the French sentence, 
any more than it abolished the rules of versification. What 
it chiefly did was to add flexibility, colour, variety, pic- 
turesqueness to the language of poetry and of prose. Later, 
the Realists and Naturalists added infinite detail to the 
vocabulary of material description. George Sand and her 
imitators in the Nature School freely used regional peasant 
patois in conversation—and soon. There was, indeed, much 
variety and richness in nineteenth century French prose: 
but the sentence and the paragraph retained the same 
logical structure as before, even when looseness and 
obscurity had found their way into symbolist and decadent 
poetry. 

“ What is not clear is not French is a dictum which 
was reiterated with satisfaction for generations; and those 
who accept it literally, and who also appreciate rhythm and 
balance, the harmonious fall of the sentence, the carefully 
placed adjective, the well-chosen vocabulary, have no 
difficulty in following the art of prose from Voltaire through 
Chateaubriand and Flaubert to Anatole France. But how 
are they to assess the qualities of the prose of the post- 
Proustian period ? 

The study of literary French both here and in France 
itself is limited to works in an accepted and academic 
medium. The endless analyses logiques and “ explica- 
tions de texte of the French Lycée concentrate upon 
such, and the students’ own work is an attempt to imitate 
the same style. There must still be many people who are 
inclined to think that the sharp and logical prose of Anatole 
France (now dead ten years and almost forgotten) is the 
fixed and final expression of modern French. 

Alas l since France was in his prime, Freud and Bergson, 
Proust and Gide and Joyce, war and peace, cosmopoli- 
tanism and regionalism, have all left their mark. Vocabu- 
laries have become proportionately enlarged. Nobody 
taking up a recent novel could repeat the old fallacy that 
French is not a rich language (based perhaps on the very 
restricted vocabulary of Racine). 

In France itself, teachers, professors, and orthodox 
critics, steeped in the classical tradition and genuinely 
preferring its forms, tend to ignore or despise this new 
prose language. It is not always clear, it knows not the 
Academy, in short it is not French. They would not 
consider using it for “ explications de texte, nor would 
they mark a student’s work which so set aside the rules of 
syntax and vocabulary. They have our sympathy. Never- 
theless we cannot will away a developed form of art by 
ignoring or despising it. This method has been tried before. 
Academy and university, dictionaries and grammars matter 
little to the younger school of novelists ; and yet they are 
undoubtedly writers of talent and force. 

As a frequenter of the Latin Quarter, I am intensely 
interested in the new French; on the other hand, as a 
teacher of English students preparing for examinations, I 
am still wondering what to do about it. How much longer 
will the academic mind for the sake of convenience go on 
ignoring this new language? Or, what more intimately 
concerns us—when is the news to be broken to foreigners 
studying French that most of the carefully acquired rules 
of grammar and syntax are going west ? I have already 
perplexed one or two literally minded adolescents with the 
suggestion. I attempted a slight explanation because this 
new prose has begun to appear in London University 
examination papers. 

Contemporary French prose then is for the most part 
a series of revolutionary experiments. If some of it is 
“ debased,” it is consciously so in order to convey a definite 


impression or feeling. Above all it is sensuous rather than 
rational. Francis Carco has written novels in the lowest 
“argot”; Antoine de Saint-Exupéry (Vol de Nuit, 1931) 
flaunts the most impossible images before our eyes; Jean 
Giono (Le Grand Troupeau, 1933 : Le Chant du Monde, 1934) 
is adopting the syntax of the peasant not merely for con- 
versational but for narrative p phs ; Henri Fauconnier 
(Malaisie) has suggested the intellectual languor of the 
East by spineless or staccato sentences; and so on. 


Even the older writers such as Jules Romains and 
François Mauriac use the freest of forms to achieve a 
desired effect. 

The “ debasing ” of the medium may be partly explained by 
the fact that there is no moral conflict in the contemporary 
French novel. (Mauriac is the exception here.) The writer 
may be trying to see exotic scenes through minds twisted 
by this very “ exotisme ” ; or he wishes to depict human 
life on its lowest plane, life almost inarticulate, of the 
earth earthy, of the animals animal. The prose medium 
used achieves his purpose à la Ernest Hemingway. 


Let me give a few illustrations of the licence and the 
difficulty of contemporary French prose. These examples 
have all been chosen from works of recognized merit, some 
of which have been awarded literary prizes. First, this 
prose is characterized by rapid transition from one extrava- 
gant image to another—a method of writing condemned by 
the orthodox blue pencil. But no blue pencil can overtake 
it now. These metaphors are vivid and original, but they 
are inextricably mixed. In Vol de Nuit M. Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry thus conveys the thoughts of the aviator: 


Il eût pu croire aussi, dans ce calme, faire une lente promenade. 
presque comme un berger. Les bergers de Patagonie vont, sans 
se presser, d'un troupeau a l'autre; il allait d'une ville a l'autre, 
il était le berger des petites villes. Toutes les deux heures il en 
rencontrait qui venaient boire au bord des fleuves ou qu 
broutaient leur plaine. 

Quelquefois, après cent kilometres de steppes plus inhabitees 
que la mer, il croisait une ferme perdue et qui semblait emporter 
en arrière, dans une houle de prairies, sa charge de vies humaines, 
alors il saluait des ailes ce navire. 


All this time, be it repeated, we are in the air. 
Or take this startling metaphor, noting also the position 
of the adjective : 


Juin et Juillet, semblables à d’exotiques arbres chargés de 
fruits d'or, s'offraient aux convoitises. 
Lupovic Massf. 


The teacher of language struggles eternally to eliminate 
the vague or ambiguous pronoun from immature work. 
It is true that a hundred years ago, Stendhal had thought 
of the device of the logically obscure but psychologically 
obvious pronoun. It is much used by contemporaries. 
read in Le Chant du Monde, by Jean Giono: 


—Pourquoi nous suivons le fleuve ? 
—Pour avoir une direction, dit Antione, et puis aussi parce 
qu'ici la terre est molle. Ils passeront plus haut dans les bois 
avec leurs boeufs. Ils nous perdront. Tu comprends, Noisette 
Je lui ai dit: l 
La nuit, c'est ce que tu vois, toi l'aveugle, dans ta tête noire. 
The italicised pronoun refers suddenly to the woman 
who occupies the mind of Antoine, while his lips are 
speaking to his male companion. 
The following is a typical example of familiar schoolboy 
language, used in this case to reduce the marriage of Don 
Juan to a Gauloiserie.” 


Juan tremblote, bafouille en passant l'anneau au doigt de 
Thérèse. Tant et si bien que l'anneau s'échappe, roule à terre. 
Les deux mariés à quatre pattes sont à ses trousses. Pendant 
ce temps tout le monde décampe. 


Joseru DELTEIL, Don Juan, 1930. 
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Here is the syntax of the uneducated deliberately repro- 
duced: — 

Mais il fallait aller jusqu’à la ferme et faire vite car l'équipe 
allait bientôt partir à Villevieille à en juger par l’heure du soleil. 

Il faisait aussi vite que tout et il était au Biéchard quand 
il vit là-bas près de la ferme les gars presque déjà partis pour la 
ville. Jean Giono. 


There is a constant overuse of the dative to avoid the 
possessive adjective, there are many unauthorized re- 
flexives, there are groups of words without the shadow of 
a finite verb. Here, for example, are detached colloquial 
exclamations to convey the delirium of a white man in a 
tropical forest—a favourite type of subject. 

Roland aime tout ce mystère. Moi, ça me fourmille dans la 
tête, ça m’intoxique. Ah! Certes, je ne suis pas le même 
qu'avant de le connaître. Je pense, je pense—et le donc, c'est 
que je ne sais pas si je suis. Ces Malais sont intéressants. C'est 
comme la jungle. Pays monotone. On entre dedans—je sens 
que je vais m’endormir—et c'est la forêt enchantée. 

HENRI FAUCONNIER, Malaisie. 


Finally, here is an example of cosmopolitan jargon as 
written by Paul Morand, Pierre McOrlan, and others with 
much liveliness, a kind of journalese by Sport out of 
Cabaret : 


A vivre dans ce monde américain des pugilistes — que ne 
relève pas, comme en Angleterre, la présence de lords sportifs— 
Jack Ram était devenu un hybrique mélange de professionnel, 
de gentleman et de gymnasiarque. 


PauL MokAN D, Champions du Monde, 1930. 


English people, in the main, do not know how their 
compatriots write, and therefore the liberties of English 
seem perhaps less startling and shocking. But French 
people spend infinite time and trouble on teaching one 
another how to write 

I have simply illustrated a few of the more striking 
characteristics of this new language from novels that are 
sensuously alive. I have not attempted to deal with the 
ideas expressed in the contemporary novel, but solely with 
the medium through which they are expressed. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ITALY 


The January number of International Conciliation (Carnegie 

Endowment for Peace), edited by Dr. Nicholas 
M Murray Butler, contains an authorized 
English translation of an article by Premier 
Mussolini to the Enctclopedia Italiana (in 1932) on the philosophic 
basis of Fascism.“ We quote, without comment, a few plain- 
spoken passages : “ Fascism, the more it considers the future of 
humanity, believes neither in the possibility nor the utility of 
perpetual peace. It thus repudiates the doctrine of Pacifism 
born of a renunciation of the struggle, and an act of cowardice 
in the face of-sacrifice. War alone brings up to its highest 
tension all human energy, and puts the stamp of nobility upon 
the peoples who have the courage to meet it. . Also hostile 
to the spirit of Fascism, though accepted for what use they can 
be in dealing with particular political situations, are all the 
international leagues and societies, which can be scattered to the 
winds when once strong national feeling is aroused. . . The 
Fascist loves his neighbour, but this ‘ neighbour ’ is not merely 
a vague concept, and the love puts no obstacle in the way of 
necessary educational severity.“ The Fascist negation of 
Socialism, Democracy, and Liberalism does not mean that 
Fascism desires to lead the world back to the state of 
affairs before 1789. Absolute monarchy can never return, 
any more than blind acceptance of ecclesiastical authority. 
There can be no doctrine of unquestioned efficacy for all times 
and all peoples. Political doctrines pass, but humanity remains. 
. . . The forms in which States express themselves may change, 
but the necessity for such forms is eternal. The State educates 
its citizens in civic virtue, gives them a consciousness of their 
mission, and welds them into unity. A margin of essential 
liberty is left to the individual, who is only deprived of useless 
and possibly harmful freedom.”’ 


With the foregoing it is interesting to compare certain Papal 
(and other) utterances. In an encyclical (1930) 
it is claimed that education belongs first to the 
Church, and next to the family. The State has 
the right only to impart to all citizens a knowledge of their civic 
and national duties, and such physical, intellectual, and moral 
culture as is required for the common good. In a published 
address at about the same time the Pope himself is reported as 
saying: The State is not made to absorb, swallow, and destroy 
the individual and the family in order to accomplish its work in 
the field of education. . Nor is it necessary to bring up 
conquerors and train for conquest.“ 

Another utterance is that of Gentile, the Fascist Minister 
of Education responsible for the sweeping educational reforms 
—the most Fascist, according to Mussolini, of all the Govern- 
ment’s acts. In the letter announcing his formal allegiance 
to the Fascist Party, Gentile wrote: Liberal as I am 
through profound and solid convictions, I am persuaded that a 
true Liberal, who despises equivocation and wishes to stand at 
the post of duty, ought to enrol himself at your side.“ Those 
reforms, still dominant, may be summed up as aiming at such 
a reorganization of the whole system of education as would 
produce citizens fully equipped to serve Italy’s national aspira- 


Obiter Diota. 


tions, ready to work steadily in factory or on farm for her 
rejuvenation, and, at need, to die for her. There was also, strange 
as it now seems, an assurance of administrative and didactic 
liberty academic freedom ’’—for all teachers and schools. 
The Under-Secretary for Education at the time of the reforms 
has since written, in a volume dedicated to Gentile, his own 
article of faith: “ Fascism is the exaltation and sublimation of 
all the elements co-operating to establish and secure the greatness 
of the fatherland, and is first of all a problem of education. 
The school must therefore have a political content. There is a 
kind of politics, it is true, that ought never to enter a school. But 
there is also a kind that our Government does not fear to see enter - 
ing the school the politics of the nation, the creative will of the 
national life.“ 

An ironic comment on the “academic freedom” is the 
academic oath: “ I swear to be faithful to the king and the 
royal successors, loyally to observe the constitution and other 
laws of the kingdom, to exercise my office of teaching and other 
academic duties with the object of forming hard-working, 
upright citizens devoted to their country. And I swear that I 
do not and will not belong to any association or political party 
whose activities are irreconcilable with the duties of my office. 
For any breach of the last clause the penalty is instant dismissal ! 
We note further the compulsory merging of the former Teachers’ 
Union (primary) and Federation (secondary) into the National 
Association of Fascist Teachers, and that not many years ago 
the Chamber of Deputies was officially assured that: Our 
teaching body, amongst which was to be found until recently a 
not inconsiderable sprinkling of the fossils of a historical cycle 
which is now for ever closed, is to-day a perfect instrument of 
the Government's will.“ 


From recent numbers of the Bolletino Oficiale (and other 
ve sources) we cull a few relevant facts: Italian 
ya schools of all kinds are inspired by Fascist 
ideals, and educate their children to under- 
stand them, and to live in the historical atmosphere created 
by the Fascist Revolution“ (Mussolini). An outline syllabus, 
based on the aims of the Fascist State, exhorts teachers 
to keep themselves up to date in geography and history, and 
to direct attention to Italian greatness in world-history, and to 
eminent figures in Fascism. Mussolini’s words that “ the 
functions of citizen and of soldier are one and the same are to 
be graven on the hearts of teachers and pupils. ‘‘ The Book and 
the Rifle is finding full and practical application in all schools, 
where no distinction is now drawn between civil and military. 
Since the recent enforcement of pre-military instruction for all 
males between the ages of 8 and 21, this has become an integral 
part of national education, and from the scholastic year 1934-5, 
military culture is to be made compulsory in all secondary 
schools and universities. Thus a feeling of love and admiration 
for the glorious ” Italian army (with a whisper of Abyssinia and 
Turkey) is being instilled into all children, and the “ citizen- 
soldier is brought into being. Even the children of the 
“ Balilla ” (an extra-school organization for ages 8 to 14) are 
frequently marched, in black shirts and black skirts, to monu- 
ments of Italian accomplishment and glory. 
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Religious Knowledge in Senior Forms 
By G. Mack M.A., The Municipal Secondary School, Bury 


N May, 1934, the Report of the Conference on the teaching 
of Scripture or Religious Knowledge in schools was 
issued. Among other things, the report noted that only 
three-quarters of the girls’ schools, one-half of the boys’ 
schools, and one-quarter of the mixed schools provided for 
the teaching of the subject throughout the whole school 
course. Further, that where the subject was dropped 
before the completion of the school course, the discontinuance 
was most common in the sixth form, although, in some cases, 
the subject was dropped in the year of the School Certificate 
Examination. 


The report deplored particularly the lack of religious 
instruction in the sixth form, in view of “the modern 
tendency for intending teachers to remain at the secondary 
school ” until they are 18 years old. 


There has always been controversy as to whether the true 
ends of religious knowledge are served by making it an exam- 
ination subject, just as there has always been ambiguity 
as to whether what shall be taught in school is Scripture ” 
or religious instruction.“ Nevertheless, in other subjects 
it is usual to regard the School and Higher School Certificate 
examinations as fair tests of the standard a pupil should 
have reached at the end of four or five years in the case 
of the School Certificate, and six or seven years in the 
case of the Higher School Certificate. Bearing this in mind, 
an examination of representative syllabuses in Scripture, 
or religious knowledge, should illustrate how far the difficulty 
of its teaching in schools would be solved by its inclusion 
as an examination subject. 


Clearly, the Northern Joint Board regards the School 
Certificate Examination as being purely a test of Scripture 
knowledge, for candidates are expected to have studied 
the actual text of Scripture rather than textbooks of 
Scripture history.“ One paper is prescribed, and is to be 
selected from four; alternatives are offered in both Old 
and New Testament history. In the syllabus of the Old 
Testament the matter is largely straightforward history or 
narrative. Passages of 1 and 2 Kings are set to cover the 
Parallel history of Israel and Judah, and the illustrative 
passages give clear evidence of the author’s main thesis, 
his deuteronomic doctrine that a falling from grace in 
national religion is repaid by national disaster. Evidences 
of the author's partiality in the handling of his sources may 
easily be discerned in an intelligent reading of the text. 
With this historical matter are included the prophets Amos 
and Hosea who serve to show the changing conception of 
God in the eighth century B.c. 

As an alternative, the Apocrypha is represented: the 
struggle of Hellenism and Judaism in 1 Maccabees ; samples 
of the Apocalyptic literature of the second century ; 
wisdom literature and, in Jonah, the assertion of the com- 
passionate nature of God against exclusive, orthodox 
Judaism. 

The New Testament history is quite straightforward and 
free from any emphasis on doctrine. The alternatives are 
the life of Christ according to the Gospels with special 
reference to St. Matthew and the story of the early Christian 
Church with special study of Acts 1.-xv., James, and 1 Peter. 

The School Certificate of Durham University prescribes 
one paper based on any two sections from a choice of seven. 
Three of these—(a), (6), and (c)—deal with “ narrative 
portions ” of the Old Testament, viz. : (a) from the call of 
Abraham to the death of Joshua; (b) the birth of Samuel 
to the death of Solomon; (c) the Division of the Monarchy 
to the fall of Jerusalem. 

Prophetic literature is represented in the “ prophecies of 
Amos and Micah with their historical background.” 

In the Old Testament sections, the examining authorities 
seem to require a knowledge of Scripture only, although it 
is not stipulated how far the candidate should have textual 


knowledge; for example, in the study of Micah, how far 
must a student be able to differentiate the prophecies of the 
different countries ? 


One section deals with the life of St. Paul “ from the 
Acts of the Apostles’’; and another with one of the 
Synoptic Gospels—St. Luke. Finally, Durham has the 
distinction of the section: The History of Christianity 
in England to the death of the Venerable Bede ’’—1interesting 
material which can be closely related to the local history 
of the area for which the Durham School Certificate caters. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Board has set St. Mark's 
Gospel—presumably to be studied in some detail—as a 
compulsory paper. A second paper must be selected from 
a choice of (a) a portion of Old Testament history dealing 
with the “ Story of the Southern Kingdom from the death 
of Solomon to the death of Hezekiah ” and special attention 
is to be given to the teaching of Isaiah, or (b) 2 Kings anda 
portion of 2 Chronicles, or (c) Acts i—xv. and 1 Peter. 

In addition to styling the subject“ Scripture knowledge,“ 
the Oxford and Cambridge Board stresses the fact that 
while candidates should pay special attention to the 
teaching of the prophets and the development of religious 
ideas, it 1s important that they should not neglect the 
historical background, and that they should read the actual 
text of the Bible.“ 

The London Matriculation Council 
religious knowledge and candidates must offer two 
sections out of seven. A period of Old Testament history 
is offered in the Jewish History from 200 B. c. to A.D. 70 
the major prophets in Ezekiel and Isaiah; and the minor 
prophets in Haggai and Zechariah. The Apocrypha ıs 
present in 1 Maccabees. A period of New Testament 
history is given in St. Luke, Acts i., and St. John; while one 
section offers a prescribed book of the New Testament 
in Greek. 

The distinction of this examining body, however, lies in 
a section on the Prayer Book on which “ Questions will be 
set to test the candidates’ knowledge of the Church 
Catechism (full text and explanations), with Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Confirmation Service, Service of Holy 
Communion.” This section offers a close comparison with 
that often set by the Oxford Local Examination. 

In reviewing these syllabuses, we may note with regard 
to Old Testament matter, that all authorities cater for 
something which can be clearly understood as knowledge 
of the Scriptures. In the main, the material is narrative 
or historical and there is nothing to suggest that pupils a: 
the standard of the School Certificate should be familiar 
with the intricacies of textual criticism. With regard to 
the New Testament the needs of the different bodies can 
still be regarded as Scriptural with the exception of the 
section of the Durham syllabus which prescribes a period 
of the History of Christianity in England, and the London 
Matriculation’s paper on the Prayer Book. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that the material 
prescribed by the examining bodies, with the exception of 
this one section of the London Matriculation syllabus, could 
fit harmoniously into a school course comprised of the work 
of four or five years. Unless the teaching of particular 
doctrine were introduced (and no one seems to want this). 
it is difficult to see how much more could be asked from 
pupils at this stage. One is tempted to suggest, however. 
that for New Testament matter the examining bodies coulc 
well consider the setting of such a book as E. A. Gardiner s 
Life and Teaching of Christ, which deals adequately with 
the ground to be covered. 

It is questionable whether the same satisfaction is 
experienced in a review of the Higher School Certificate 
syllabuses. 

The Northern Joint Board offers Biblical history and 


sets papers in 
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literature as a subsidiary subject with the alternative of 
Old or New Testament. The Old Testament section 
prescribes “a general acquaintance with Old Testament 
history and literature as a background for the more special 
study of “ the structure and chief contents of the Pentateuch, 
stressing the more important narratives of Genesis and 
Exodus or the Book of Job.“ 

The New Testament section asks for an acquaintance with 
New Testament history and literature and special study 
of the Synoptic Gospels or ‘‘ St. Paul's life and times in 
outline with special study of the Galatian and Roman 
Epistles. 

For the Durham Higher School Certificate a candidate 
must offer two sections out of six. Three of these are Old 
Testament history—akin to those set in School Certificate: 
(a) the call of Abraham to the death of Saul; (b) the death 
of Saul to the fall of Jerusalem; and (c) the Divided 
Monarchy, the Exile, and the Restoration. One section 
prescribes the Life of Christ in the Gospels of St. Mark and 
St. John; another, the Acts of the Apostles and 
1 Corinthians; and a purely historical section comprises 
the History of Christianity to A. p. 45. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Board offers a choice of three 
sections. The first is a combination of Old and New 
Testament—an outline of St. Luke and outlines of Old 
Testament history from Jehu to Nehemiah. Secondly, a 
choice of Genesis, Exodus, or 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, Amos 
and Hosea, or Isaiah; thirdly, a choice of the Gospel of 
St. John or the Epistle to the Romans or the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Now, if the purpose of religious instruction is to stimulate 
a reverence for, and interest in, religion—particularly in 


University 


HE report of the Royal Commission on the University of 
Durham, presided over by Lord Moyne, makes recom- 
mendations as to changes in the constitution of the University. 
At present, the University consists of three units, one at Durham, 
composed of numerous colleges ; and two at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the College of Medicine and Armstrong College. There are also 
three affiliated colleges, viz. Sunderland Technical College, 
Codrington College, Barbados, and Fouray Bay College, Sierra 
Leone. In 1932-33 the University contained 1,630 full-time 
students, 475 at Durham, 333 in the College of Medicine, and 
822 in Armstrong College; and 364 part-time students, 8 at 
Durham, 61 at the College of Medicine, and 295 at Arm- 
strong College. The youngest unit, Armstrong College, estab- 
lished in 1871 as the College of Physical Science, is also the 
largest. 

The Commission’s most important recommendation aims at 
the amalgamation of the College of Medicine and Armstrong 
College to form a University College for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
thus reducing the three units of the University to two. The 
arguments for and against this proposal are marshalled. Some 
of these will be obvious without local knowledge. The Com- 
mission has no arrière-pensée in the direction of a separate 
university for Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘‘ No one, it reports, sub- 
mitted evidence in favour of a separate university in Newcastle ; 
in fact the witnesses most concerned disclaimed any desire 
for such a development.’’ The Commission considers that no 
preconceived ideas or prejudices should be allowed to stand 
in the way of such a development of higher education if the 
population, prosperity and other circumstances ever justified 
two universities, each with its medical school, situated within 
15 miles of one another ; but the likelihood of this seems to the 
Commission remote in the extreme.” The paragraph of the 
report (No. 59) from which this quotation is taken, appears to 
imply that every new university must include a medical faculty, 
an opinion the more surprising since one of the members of the 
Commission, Dr. Franklin Sibly, is Vice-Chancellor of Reading 
University, which has no medical faculty. Another dictum of 
doubtful constitutional validity in the same paragraph, asserts 
that His Majesty in Council is the “ ultimate authority in the 
creation of new universities. Durham University itself would 
not have been created without the consent of Parliament. 

Reverting to the proposed merger of the College of Medicine, 
established in 1832 and the Armstrong College, established in 


those intending teachers about whom the Conference was so 
concerned—the syllabuses of the respective Higher School 
Certificates can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. In 
the first place, if the subject is to be taught throughout the 
school course, the Higher School Certificate does not cater 
for second and third-year students of the sixth, for it is 
generally set as a subsidiary subject. Again, the material 
is much too close in kind to that required for the School 
Certificate, and the sixth form student generally boasts 
a greater maturity than the younger pupil. Further, since 
the sixth form student is ready to pass into the world where 
his religious views will be readily assailed, should not the 
aim of the lessons be, in the words of the Bishop of Ripon, 
the presentation of a real and reasonable religion, such as 
to give the beginnings, at any rate, of a philosophy of life, 
a coherent world-view that will help the young to make 
sense of things as they happen’’? Can this be achieved on 
the lines of the present Higher School Certificate syllabus ? 
It cannot, because such a syllabus does not deal with that 
aspect of religion of which youth, faced with the superficial 
materialism of the modern world, is bound to have need, 
namely, the intellectual aspect. 

Deserting the attitude of fundamentalism, can the student 
of science and languages be brought to regard religion as 
something of such vital interest as to demand his attention 
as much as his other studies ? Would such a student look 
back on the narrative and historical matter of the present 
Higher School Certificate examinations as inviting that 
vital interest ? 

In a later article, the writer proposes to outline an 
experimental syllabus with which he attempted religious 
instruction in the Sixth Form. 


of Durham 


1871, we may note that thirty of the teachers of the College 
submitted a memorandum reporting that many teachers who 
have grown up with the Medical School have long been convinced 
of the wisdom of this policy.“ The Council of the College, on the 
other hand, would deprecate any proposal which tended to 
disturb its position as a constituent unit of the University of 
Durham with which it has been so long associated, its fear 
being that amalgamation would result in a complete loss of 
identity, and that the long tradition of the College as a school 
of medical studies would be disregarded with consequent loss 
of dignity and sense of responsibility (par. 80). The Council 
of Armstrong College did not express an opinion in its written 
evidence, though it was plain, the Commission reports, that many 


. members of the Council are in favour of an amalgamation, and 


only refrained from advocating it from a fear that their action 
in doing so might be misunderstood. The creation of a University 
College in Newcastle would involve a complete recasting of the 
constitutional machinery, including the appointment of a 
principal of University College as chief academic and adminis- 
trative officer of the College. For the Durham division the 
appointment of a corresponding officer, a principal or warden, 
is also recommended. 

The original University of Durham was created by the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral, whose proposal was sanctioned by 
Parliament in 1832 and by the Royal Charter of June 1, 1837; 
and was opened in October, 1833 with forty-five students. By 
the date of the Royal Charter, there were eighty-four members 
of Convocation and seventy-one scholars. Thus the University 
of Durham can claim priority to the University of London, 
created by Royal Charter in 1836, but not to the institution at 
first called the University of London and now known as Univer- 
sity College, London. The child of the Cathedral, the University 
of Durham, was patterned on the medieval university. Con- 
vocation consists of masters and doctors only. In most 
universities in which a Master’s Degree involves some further 
test, the Commission reports, a Bachelor's Degree qualifies for 
admission to Convocation which is in the main an electoral body 
with power to make representations to the supreme governing 
body or bodies of the university.“ The Commission recommends 
that bachelors should in future be admitted to Convocation. It 
recommends also the withdrawal of the right of Convocation 
to elect eight members of the Senate from among graduates 
of the University, four of whom must have been students of 
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the Durham Division, two of the College of Medicine, and four 
of Armstrong College. This withdrawal only appears from a 
comparison of the present constitution of the Senate and its 
proposed constitution. It is a subject on which without doubt 
Convocation will have something to say. The power of veto 
which Convocation possesses over the decisions of the Senate is 
also to be withdrawn. If these recommendations are accepted, 
Convocation will lose some of its characteristics as the guild or 
corporation of the University in the medieval sense. To describe 
Convocation as it exists in the institution of the University to-day 
as an “‘ ostensibly subordinate ” body is questionable (par. 24). 


The appointment of the Royal Commission arose from a 
controversy, in 1831, to which reference was made at the time: 
in these columns, in the College of Medicine in regard to the 
dismissal of a professor, a controversy which gave rise to 
litigation and sharp differences of opinion.“ On the merits of 
this controversy, the Commission refrains from expressing any 
opinion; but its report indicates a strong desire to strengthen 
the powers of the University. An important recommendation in 
this direction, for example, is that Treasury grants should in 
future be paid direct to the University and not to the separate 
units.“ 


The Broadcast Lesson 
By E. H. CHAPMAN, M. A. (Camb.), D. Sc. (Lond.), Head master, Newton Abbot Secondary School. 


NE of the most interesting features of our present-day 
educational system is the broadcast lesson to schools. 

In many places officials, inspectors, and teachers are 
carefully observing the progress which is being made in the 
use of broadcasting as an educational medium, and the time 
cannot be very far distant when it will be recognized that a 
broadcast receiver is an essential part of a school’s equipment. 

Ten years ago, when broadcasting itself was compara- 
tively new, there was naturally a good deal of doubt as to 
the suitability and value of the broadcast lesson to schools. 
That doubt has been dispelled in the minds of the majority 
of teachers, and the broadcast lesson now takes its regular 
place alongside other lessons in the time-tables of hundreds 
of our schools. 

One good reason for the progress of the broadcast lesson 
is a purely technical one. The improvements made during 
recent years in wireless transmitting and receiving apparatus 
have been such as to raise the standard of reception over 
the whole country to such a level that a school can be 
certain of excellent reception wherever it is situated. 
Another good reason is that the teacher, more or less 
prejudiced against the broadcast lesson in the first place, 
now realizes that the object of such a lesson is to supple- 
ment and not to supplant his own work in the school. 

The greatest difficulty in equipping a school for the 
reception of broadcast lessons is the initial one of 
finding the money with which to purchase a broadcast 
receiver. An expenditure of {15 or more for such a purpose 
may seem rather large in these days of economy. 

Schools which are situated in towns or districts where 
there is a rediffusion, or redistribution system of wireless 
reception can obtain their broadcast lessons with a much 
less initial outlay. A subscriber in such a system is con- 
nected by wire to a central receiving station. The apparatus 
required by the school is a loud speaker and, to listen to a 
broadcast lesson, all that has to be done is to connect 
the loud speaker to a plug on the class-room wall. This 
system, involving neither tuning nor reception difficulties, 
obviously has its advantages to a school. 

The large majority of schools, however, must obtain 
their broadcast lessons directly by means of a broadcast 
receiver. What is the first question to be asked in con- 
nection with tle purchase of a school broadcast receiver? 
Clearly it is this. Is the receiver to be used only in the 
school hall, or in some other room in which all broadcast 
lessons are to be heard, or is the receiver to be used in the 
different class-rooms ? If it is proposed to follow the former 
plan, an outside aerial and an earth connection may be 
employed. If the latter plan is followed, the receiver must 
be of the portable type with a self-contained aerial. 

Whichever plan is followed, the receiver must be chosen 
on the basis of its suitability for use in the one room, or in 
the average room in which it is to be used. A broadcast 
receiver which gives a good performance in the home is 
not necessarily the best for use in school where the rooms 
are bigger and higher, and where there is much more 
reverberation of sound. Again, in the home the listener 
sits fairly close to the receiver, and the volume of sound 
required for the clear reproduction of music and speech 


is much smaller than the volume of sound required for the 
Clear reproduction of speech throughout the length and 
breadth of a classroom. There is only one way to select a 
broadcast receiver for use in school, and that is by actual 
test under working conditions in the room or rooms in 
which the receiver is to be used. 

At the present time, there are being broadcast each 
week sixteen lessons from the National transmitter at 
Droitwich to English schools, eight lessons from the Scottish 
Regional and Aberdeen transmitters to Scottish schools, 
and two lessons from the North and West Regional trans- 
mitters to Welsh schools, a total of twenty-six weekly 
lessons in all, each lesson forming part of a definite course. 

In England and Scotland there are subject committees 
for English, history, geography, modern languages, science, 
and music. In England there is, in addition, a Secondary 
Schools Committee, and in Scotland there is a Reception 
Committee. The majority of the members of these com- 
mittees are teachers actually using the broadcast courses 
in their own schools. In addition to planning courses and 
suggesting possible speakers, the subject committees are 
responsible for the series of excellent pamphlets published 
by the B.B.C. 

What is it that makes the broadcast lesson worth while 
to a school? Generally speaking, it is that the school 
gains from the broadcast lesson something of value which 
it could not gain in any other way. For example, the 
broadcast lessons in history frequently have included in 
them a dramatic interlude, the value of which can be 
realized only by experience. Broadcast lessons in geo- 
graphy bring the class into contact with men who have 
seen the countries and things they talk about, and who 
are therefore able to give a vivid first-hand account of the 
kind which specially appeals to boys and girls. In modern 
languages, the broadcast lessons are such a great help in 
oral work that many secondary schools do not hesitate to 
make time-table changes in order to receive them regularly. 

One series of weekly lessons broadcast to secondary 
schools calls for special comment. Under the title ‘‘ Talks 
for Sixth Forms, this interesting series brings a school 
into direct contact with problems in foreign affairs, prob- 
lems in home affairs, new developments in the arts, and 
new discoveries in scientific research. The speakers chosen 
are not only masters of their subject but leading person- 
alities of the day. It would be impossible for the sixth 
forms of a secondary school to hear such authoritative 
opinion in any other way. 

Although the broadcast lesson contains so much that is 
novel and attractive, a teacher's duty with regard to that 
lesson does not begin and end with switching on and 
switching off the school broadcast receiver. On the con- 
trary, the success of any broadcast lesson depends entirely 
on the way the teacher links up that lesson with his own 
work. An introduction to the broadcast lesson is essential. 
an introduction from which the class will realize quite 
clearly the connexion between the broadcast lesson to be 
heard and the previous work of the class in the same subject. 
It is equally essential for the teacher to follow up the 
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An entirely new series planned on original lines 
SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


Excellent. —School Guardian. 
** Fascinating.’’—Saturday Review. 
** Inspiring.” —Western Morning News. 


SECTION A. 


No. |.—REAL ADVENT URE 
Captain Scott, Shackleton, Younghusband, Smyche, Mary 
Kingsley, Rex Clements, Fitzpatrick, Belloc, Tschiffely, 
Major Evans. 


No. 2.—_CREATURES OF THE WILDS 
Cherry Kearton, Eardley-Wilmot, Pienaar, Bullen, 
Haviland, Patterson, Millais, Munthe, Kingsley Fairbridge. 
No. 3.—_ENGLAND OUT OF DOORS 
Galsworthy, Blunden, Lubbock, Viscount Grey, G. M. 


Trevelyan, Williamson, Sassoon, Cardus, de elincourt, 
and others. 


Splendid.“ — Vorkshire Observer. 
Charming. Equcotion. 
** Delightful.’’—The Times Educational Supplement. 


Is. 6d. each 
No. 4.—SHORT STORIES, OLD AND NEW 


Hawthorne, Poe, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope, Bierce, 
Bret Harte, Conan Doyle, Quiller Couch, and Saki. 


No. 5. LIG HTER ESSAYS 
Blunden, Alpha of the Plough, Barbellion, R. L. Stevenson, 
Sir J. G. Frazer, W. H. Hudson, Robert Lynd, Goldsmith, 
Thoreau, Leigh Hunt, and others. 


No. 6.—ONE-ACT COMEDIES 
Tchehov, Hans Sachs, Margaret Macnamara, J. O. Francis, 
Clemence Dane, and W. B. Yeats. 


SECTION B. 2s. each 


No. |.—THE ENGLAND OF QUEEN ANNE 
By Professor G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


No. 2.—SELECTED SHORT STORIES 
By John Galsworthy, O.M. 


No. 3.—_ESSAYS BY MODERN WRITERS 
G. M. Trevelyan, Viscount Grey, Dr. Inge, Sackville West, 
Conrad, Blunden, Arthur Bryant, Rose Macaulay, Max 
Beerbohm, Robert Lynd, and others. 
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Literature Series 


No. 4—MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS 
J. M. Synge, John Drinkwater, Eden Phillpotts, Harold 
Brighouse, Gordon Bottomley, Thornton Wilder, Saki, 
Clifford Bax, and John Galsworthy. 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 
A Complete English Course in Three Stages 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY 
STAGE l. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Part l. 2s. 


(Ages 13-15.) STAGE ll. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Part ll. 23. 6d. 
A popular course for Middle Forms already in wide use. 
(Ages 15-16.) {Fifth Printing 


STAGE Ill. A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. 4s. 
An excellent collection of examples for practice in vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis. — The Journal of Education. } 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN TO 1934 
By R. M. RAYNER 


To 1603, 3s. ; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. ; 1603-1783, 2s. 6d. ; 1714-1934, 3s. ; 1783-1934, 2s. 6d. ; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. 6d. 


Excellent series for School Certificate purposes. The Times Educational Supplement. 
A real contribution to the teaching of history in schools.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


GRADED CAESAR 
By E. G. ATKINSON and C. E. J. GREEN. 1s. 9d. 


An inclusive Reader and Composition for boys who have been studying Latin for one or two years. At this stage 
they usually commence Caesar and Latin Prose Composition and find that they encounter unfamiliar constructions 
in Caesar which have not been reached in the prose book. To meet this difficulty the authors have written a 
graded course in Caesar combined with graded lessons in Latin prose composition. Their book is intended to 
bridge the gap between elementary work and the reading of unmodified texts and the usual Latin prose composition. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By J. M. HARRISON 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE. 4s. 6d. 
Already Published. INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 2s. 6d. 


'. . . pleases us immensely . .. the best feature of this excellent book is the clever way in which references are made to the applications 
of chemistry in everyday life. Scottish Educational Journal. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
By JAMES HUNTER 
Already Published. Part Ill. Is. 9d. Part IV. Is. 6d. 
Part l. Is. 9d. Part il. Is. 9d. Parts | and Il, in one volume. 3s. 3d. 


"le may be sald at once that the material provided is adequate. The book is full of excellent experiments, carefully graded and well 
illustrated with interesting diagrams . . . an extremely useful textbook.’’—Education. 


(Ages 11-13.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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broadcast lesson with a discussion of some kind and with 
written exercises whenever possible. 

The broadcast lesson has brought with it several new 
problems in class technique, the most difficult of which, 
perhaps, concerns the taking of notes. Can a class listen 
intently to the words of the broadcast teacher and at the 
same time make notes? If the class is unable to make 
notes, how can the most important points in the broadcast 
lesson be remembered ? Here is a problem which can be 
solved only by careful thought and experiment on the 
part of the experienced teacher. 

Another interesting problem concerns the choice of the 
broadcast teacher. Whom do the schools prefer at the 
microphone, the popular broadcaster, the university pro- 
fessor, or the teacher himself ? How long should the broad- 
cast lesson continue, fifteen minutes, twenty minutes, or 
longer? Is the broadcast lesson unsuitable for children 
below the age of 11? These problems are typical of the many 
problems the broadcast lesson has brought along with it. 

A rather curious notion prevails in some quarters that, 
when the novelty of the broadcast lesson has worn off, the 
teacher has to face new and difficult problems with regard 
to discipline. Experience has proved, however, that in 
no circumstances does the broadcast lesson cause a greater 
strain on the teacher’s powers of discipline than any other 
type of lesson. A good disciplinarian will easily maintain 
good discipline during a broadcast lesson. Indeed, some 
broadcast teachers have so strong a broadcast personality 


that, so far as discipline is concerned, the class teacher 
need not be in the class-room. 

The most serious difficulty connected with the broadcast 
lesson is that such a lesson appeals only to the sense of 
hearing. This particular difficulty tends to disappear as the 
class becomes accustomed to the lesson, and it is most inter- 
esting to note how a class adapts itself to the new conditions. 
The broadcast lesson does provide excellent practice in the 
art of listening, and, after all, broadcasting is now such an 
important feature of our everyday life that it is surely 
almost essential that the pupils of our schools should be 
taught to listen attentively and intelligently. 

The thoroughness with which the broadcast lessons to 
schools are organized is well illustrated by the reception 
tests given once a week in term time. In these reception 
tests a list of words is broadcast and the class writes down 
exactly what was heard. The written lists of words are 
sent up to the B.B.C. and, from the correctness of the lists, 
it is possible to judge the standard of reception given by 
the school’s broadcast receiver. Where reception is obviously 
faulty, the B.B.C. education engineers give all the help they 
can, even to the extent of a visit to the school. 

No attempt has been made to force the pace of develop- 
ment of school broadcasting. The Central Council, its 
subject committees, and the B.B.C. education officers and 
engineers fully realize that the success of the school broad- 
cast service depends entirely on the interest and goodwill 
of the teacher in the school. 


Correspondence 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE FRENCH 


Much alarm has been felt among modern language teachers 
at the proposal that a pass should be allowed in French on 
translation from the foreign language alone. Now that Greek 
is rarely studied and that Latin is decreasing rapidly, French or 
another living language is the only bulwark against an illiterate 
race. As Prof. Ewert has said in his powerful counterblast to 
these proposals, there has been since 1893, when the Modern 
Language Association was founded, a distinct improvement in 
the standard of French and other languages. Specialist teachers 
have been trained, and every school of any importance counts 
on its staff a modern language expert. If the only test were an 
easy piece of prose to translate into English this would lead to 
a distinct lowering of the balance of education, which would 
become chiefly mathematical and scientific. The omission of 
French verse translation is another retrograde step that has 
been proposed. The only part of the examination that might 
be judged beyond the power of pupils of 16 is the free com- 
position. Many of them find composition in English difficult 
enough, and the majonty of the French compositions are worthy 
of very few marks. As to the oral test, that might well be optional 
or at any rate marked separately on the result sheet, and com- 
pulsory fora credit. It is acknowledged that there are very few 
hard cases in the present system, for a large proportion of those 
who fail in French fail in other subjects also. This is no moment 
for the lowering of any standards of education. VETERAN. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES 


The Estimates for 1935 give food for thought. They amount 
to £44,000,000 whereas in 1913 they were only £14,000,000. In 
addition to the £44,000,000 provided by the Exchequer, of 
which £32,000,000 are for elementary and {9,000,000 for higher 
education, the rates provide 40, ooo, ooo more, of which 
£31,000,000 are for elementary education. We are swiftly 
becoming a pauperized nation wherein three-quarters of the 
population are highly subsidized by the remaining quarter. 
For not only do the quarter provide education, but also boots, 
milk, dentistry, motors to take the lame to school, spectacles 
for the short-sighted, and now bicycles to take those to school 
who live at a distance. All these are most excellent ways of 
ensuring an Al or at least a Bı nation. It is far better to spend 
money on education than on preparation for war. But can we 


afford to do both ? Our wealth is swiftly diminishing by our 
treating the taxation of estates as interest instead of capital. 
The money ought to be used only for repayment of the nationa: 
debt. The number of incomes over {2,000 a year was 84,000 
in 1933, whereas in 1930 there were 108,000. In these circum- 
stances is it not time to ask manual workers who are at work 
to pay something for the education of their children? If they 
paid only one penny a week for each child, it would serve to 
lighten the rates. Are we right in rapidly exhausting the wealth 
of the nation for the present generation, and leaving to our 
grandchildren a bankrupt state. Besides, would not payment 
cause the education to be valued more highly ? What we receive 
for nothing we are apt to value at nothing. RATEPAVYER. 


MISUSE OF THE WORD “DICTION” 


Will you allow a teacher of elocution of many years’ standings 
to direct attention to a matter which calls for public protest: 
The use of the word “ diction ” as a substitute for “ elocution ” 
is indefensible, unnecessary, and an arbitrary distortion oi 
English. The wilful misguidance of students of elocution by 
certain teachers results in many of them being led to believe that 
“ diction ” means enunciation and expressive delivery, whereas 
all authorities on English are agreed that “ diction ” refers to 
the choice of words in writing or speaking—that and no more. 
The usual defence is that the word elocution has fallen into 
disrepute and that “diction ” is a nicer sounding word. One 
cannot but agree that many ear-torturing and mind disturbine 
performances have been, and are still, done in the name oi 
elocution, but the remedy is not to be found in commandeerins 
a word which has its own legitimate meaning, but in better 
teaching. Diction ” bears the same relation to written words. 
or extempore speech, as elocution bears to delivery. The one 
aims at perfection in the choice and arrangement of words, the 
other at perfection in utterance. This arbitrary and perversive 
use of the word “ diction is an offence against good English. 
and results in confusion. We have already too many identical 
words with dissimilar meanings. It is the duty of all educational 
authorities, and lovers of pure speech, to maintain a strenuous 
opposition to those who take such unwarrantable liberty with 
our language. 

EDWARD MINSHALL. 

City of London College, E.C. 2. 
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NEW 
WONDERFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE—THE 
BACKGROUND 
OF THE NEWS 

SECRETS OF 
REMOTE LANDS 


UNTAMED ABYSSINIA — TOWARDS 
AN ARCTIC AIR ROUTE—RAJPUT- 
ANA, Land of Indian Princes— 
OUR STONE-AGE CONTEMPORARIES. 
These are only some of the 
articles written by famous travel- 
lers and illustrated with unique 
photographs in the new GEOGRA- 
PHICAL MAGAZINE. Beautiful 
plates in photogravure and colour 
are a special feature. 


For the first time this country 
now has a magazine which tells 
the whole story of the Earth as the 
Home of Mankind and describes 
the work and experiences of 
travellers and explorers in distant 
lands. 
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“| believe that readers of 


this magazine will obtain 
from it an understanding of 
world problems which no 


other periodical can give.” 


THE EDITOR OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


FIRST SUBSCRIBER H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 
The Editor of THE GEOGRA- 
PHICAL MAGAZINE is author- 
ised to state that H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales welcomes the establishment 
of this magazine and is pleased to 
become its first subscriber. 


YOU, TOO, CAN HELP GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISCOVERY 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE is 
devoting half its profits to a fund for the 
advancement of exploration and research 
under authoritative British auspices. Thus 
every subscriber is helping to promote geo- 
grapical knowledge. ` 


Fully illustrated 8-page prospectus free from 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 
40 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2 
146 MONTHLY OR 1s/- A YEAR 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the March Competition is Beetle,” 
proxime accessit St. Benoft.”’ 

The winner of the February Competition was Mr. W. A. 
Roberts, the Cottage, Udney Park Road, Teddington, but 
he writes that he is ineligible, having won the prize in 
March, 1934. Fidelis ” came second, and he also has taken 
the prize within the twelve-month. Will “ Inverarity,”’ 
who took third place, kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the forty-two versions received as follows: 


Class I (a) Beetle, St. Benott, Robert Mar, E. M. C., Calamine, 
Ekroy, Fidelis. 
(6) H. R., Atossa, Solitaire, R. E., Ex or, Woodlea, 
Llanandras, Yendu, Superannuated, Signy, 
M. J. A., Als ob, Katty Ann, Trina, Silsden, 
Itzehoe, Dante, Martin. 
Class IJ.—Warren, Brightonian, R. A. D., L. O. E. R., 
J. E. M., Tillydrone, Mädel, M. P-W., Nochmals. 


Class III.—D. S. S., Taube, S. M. C., Onyx, Eleanor, E. H. S., 
August, Elsa. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘“ UBER GELEHRSAMKEIT UND GELEHRTE, 
ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


Wenn man die vielen und mannigfaltigen Anstalten -um 
Lehren und Lernen und das so grosse Gedränge von Schiilei.z 
und Meistern sieht, könnte man glauben, dass es dem Menschern 
geschlechte gar sehr um Einsicht und Wahrheit zu tun sen 
Aber auch hier trügt der Schein. Jene lehren, um Geld zu 
verdienen, und streben nicht nach Weisheit, sondern nach dem 
Schein und Kredit derselben: und diese lernen nicht, um 
Kenntniss und Einsicht zu erlangen; sondern um schwätzen 
zu können und sich ein Ansehen zu geben. Alle dreissig Jahre 
nämlich tritt so ein neues Geschlecht auf, ein Kuck-in die- 
Welt, der von nichts weiss und nun die Resultate des durch die 
Jahrtausende angesammelten menschlichen Wissens., summarisch, 
in aller Geschwindigkeit in sich fressen und dann klüger als 
alle Vergangenheit sein will. Zu diesem Zweck bezieht er 
Universitäten und greift nach den Büchern, und zwar nach den 
neuesten, als seinen Zeit- und Altersgenossen. Nur alles kurz 
und neu! wie er selbst neu ist. Dann urteilt er darauflos. 
Die eigentlichen Brotstudien habe ich hier nicht einmal in 
Rechnung gebracht. 

Studierende und Studierte aller Art und jedes Alters gehn 
in der Regel nur auf Kunde aus; nicht auf Einsicht. Sie 
setzen ihre Ehre daran, von allem Kunde zu haben, von allen 
Steinen, oder Pflanzen, oder Bataillen, oder Experimenten, 
und samt und sonders von allen Büchern. Dass die Kunde 
ein blosses Mittel zur Einsicht sei, an sich aber wenig, oder 
keinen Wert habe, fällt ihnen nicht ein, ist hingegen die Den- 
kungsart, welche den philosophischen Kopf charakterisiert. Bei 
der imposanten Gelehrsamkeit jener Vielwisser sage ich mir 
bisweilen: O, wie wenig muss doch einer zu denken gehabt 
haben, damit er so viel hat lesen können! Sogar wenn vom 
altern Plinius berichtet wird, dass er beständig las, oder sich 
vorlesen liess, bei Tische, auf Reisen, im Bade, so drängt sich 
mir die Frage auf, ob denn der Mann so grossen Mangel an 
eigenen Gedanken gehabt habe, dass ihm ohne Unterlass fremde 
eingeflösst werden mussten. 


TRANSLATED BY “ BEETLE ” 


Seeing the many and manifold institutions for pacing and 
learning and so great a throng of scholars and masters, one might 
suppose that the human race concerned itself very profoundly 
indeed about wisdom and truth. But here, too, appearances are 
deceptive. The teachers teach for the sake of earning money, 
and strive not after wisdom but after the semblance and repute 
of it; and the learners learn, not in order to attain to knowledge 
and insight, but in order to be able to chatter and give them- 
selves airs. Every thirty years, in fact, a new generation of this 
kind makes its appearance, would-be know-alls, totally ignorant 
and proposing to devour summarily, in all haste, the fruits of 
human knowledge accumulated through the ages, and so to be 
cleverer than all their predecessors. With this aim they attend 
universities and seize hold of books—the very latest books, to 
be sure, as being their contemporaries and coevals. Everything 
brief and new, as new as themselves. Then out they come with 
their opinions about it all. 

I have not even taken into account here those studies which 
are frankly pursued for the sake of a livelihood. 

Learners and learned of every sort and of every age are as a 
rule only out for knowledge, not for insight. They make it their 


BY 


ambition to know about everything, about all rocks, or plants. 
or battles, or experiments, and—one and all of them—about all 
books. That knowledge is merely a means to insight, having in 
itself little or no value, does not occur to them; it is, on the 
other hand, the attitude of mind which characterizes the philo- 
sophic thinker. In presence of the imposing erudition of these 
wiseacres I say to myself sometimes: O how little must So-and-so 
have had to think, to have been able to read so much. Even 
when it is related of the elder Pliny that he read, or made some 
one read aloud to him, incessantly, at table, when travelling, 
in his bath—the question forces itself upon me: was the man 
so wanting in thoughts of his own that he had to have other 
people’s constantly pumped into him ? 

The excellence of this month’s versions compelled us to 
adopt a slightly different classification. Class I (a) contains 
versions without any real error, (b) from half a mark off to 
one whole. Class II embraces from one and a half to four, 
Class III from five onward, or rather downward. 

The greatest difficulty was apparently Studierende und 
Studierte. Superannuated has students and things studied, 
Brightonian students and studies of every kind; 
“M. P-W.” students and writers; and “ L. O. E. R.“ men 
and women students. Atossa says educands and the 
educated, which is correct but heavy. 

Another stumbling-block was Kuck-tn-die-Welt which 
afforded a wonderful opportunity for invention. We liked 
Superannuated's new-hatched chick and M. J. A's” 
fledglings, but were not attracted by the general rendering 
Jack in the box, this is not the true meaning, because the 
suggestion is that the person is looking at the world for the 
first time, but not that he intends immediately to withdraw 
again. M. P-W.” has the surprising rendering flash in the 
pan, and “ R. A. D.“ the still more surprising michinz 
Mallecho. *“ Atossa pleased us greatly with the graceful 
play upon words Everything, mark you, short and fresh, just 
as they are freshers themselves. We were a little surprised 
at the widely-read ‘‘ Yendu ” calling him a Peeping-Tom, 
which implies the peep was forbidden. 

“Yendu’”’ and “ M. P-W.” both transposed jene und 
diese ; when translating literally as the former and the latier 
it is essential to check the positions carefully. 


Superannuated sent in an outstanding piece of work. 
A pity that it had a few blemishes such as the millenium 
for die Jahrtausende and tnconsequently for daraufios. 


“ M. P-W.” and Dante both let their young students 
gossip, and although the verb schwàälzen can be used in this 
sense, it was not so here, being too specific. Dante also 
snatches the books of his contemporaries, even the newest, and 
joins “ Martin ” in rendering daraufios literally as upon 
them. Martin also translates ist hingegen die Denkungsari 
as That ts contrary to the habit of mind.... “ Signy" 
followed him with that on the contrary the turn of mind. A 
very little added care would have put these renderings right. 

Itzehoe disappointed us because she is capable of far 
better work. A prose passage should never be translated 
once only, as hers doubtless was. The first draft is from 
German into English, and the next from the first rough 
draft into a more polished form. There is internal evidence 
that many of our clever readers do their versions at one 
sitting. They would find it far easier to turn out a passage 
of good nervous English if they would do their rough draft 
and then put off the polishing for another day. And it is 
a good plan to refrain from glancing at the original German 
when doing the final polishing. The better a language is 
known, the greater the difficulty in getting quite clear of the 
flavour of it. 

Eleanor and “ Taube, and indeed several writers in 
Class III, must brush up their German. We think the great 
thing is to read much. Not necessarily to translate or to 
study consciously, but read until the meaning passes 
straight into the mind without any direct consciousness of 


the words read. 
(Continued on page 208) 
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The House of Gran 


A HIGHER SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By J. CAMPBELL SMITH, B.Sc. Price 4s. 6d. 


This book is intended to cover the work for the usual School Certificate and to meet the 
requirements of examinations of the standard of the London Matriculation, Army Entrance, 
Oxford and Cambridge Senigr Locals, Scottish Universities Entrance, and Scottish Higher Leaving 
Certificate. 

Experiments are freely interspersed with the text and suggestions for a few additional experiments 
are added to each chapter. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH-FRENCH 
TRANSLATION. For Certificate Classes 


By Arex. H. Irvine, M.A. (Hons.), Oficier d’Académie. Price 28. 6d. 


Containing a Synopsis of Grammar, Test Passages, and Revision Sentences for the use of Fourth 

and Fifth Year Pupils preparing for Lower and Higher School Certificate Examinations, University 

Preliminary, Matriculation, and similar examinations. 

This work possesses the qualities which all Modern Language Teachers desire—clarity and precision. 
Teachers and pupils alike will find it a pleasure to turn over the pages because the presentation of 

the subject is pleasing and is neither crammed nor complicated. 


SENTENCES for TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN 


By M. E. THomson, M.A. Price 18. 9d. 


Grammars which are satisfactory in other respects fail to provide adequate material for practising 
what has been studied. These very simple sentences have been compiled to supply this want. 


EXAMPLES IN A SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE 


MECHANICS OF 
By D. M. ANDERSON, B. Sc. Price 18. 9d. BRITISH HISTORY 


The aim of this book is to provide a set of By WILLIAM Dewar, M.A. 
selected examples suitable for pupils at all Price 1s 

stages of Mechanics in Central and Secondary i 

Schools. The problems are intended to supple- Useful to pupils in Secondary Schools who 
ment experimental work, and graphical require to make a rapid survey of British 
methods of solution are used. History with a side glance at European. 


Improved Edition 
A NEW SEQUENCE GEOMETRY 


By Jonn Gray, B.Sc., and Francis J. Smita, M. A., B.Sc. 


Introductory Part, 9d.; Books I, II, III, and IV, 28. each. 

Books I and II combined, 38. 6d. ; Books I, II, and III combined, 48. 6d. 

Books I, II, III, and IV combined, 6s. Solid Geometry is included in Part IV. 

First Edition, 1923. Reprinted, with alterations, June, 1924. Reprinted September, 1924, October, 
1924, June, 1925, January, 1926, August, 1926, August, 1927, July, 1928, September, 1929, 
September, 1930, August, 1931, July, 1932, August, 1933, June, 1934. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, London, W. C. 
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We were much pleased with R. E’s ” appreciative letter, 
and compliment her on her high position. 


“ Signy was kind enough to relieve our task with the 
following note: Those annoying wordlets so,“ ja, 
gar, &c., remind me of a story (chestnutish, perhaps) 
of a Greek scholar who lived in rooms in an alley, at the 
entrance of which there were two lamps which he called 
“ men and de because, as he explained, they shed so 
little light on the passage.“ Signy has also pounced 
on the following passage in a book-notice in the March 
Journal, which forms an amusing coincidence : 


The world is largely populated by dreadful creatures with 
minds like lumber- rooms, filled with other people's goods —is 
an example of the challenging statements found in every chapter. 
Good books, really helpful, on the art of writing, are rare; but 
this is one of them. 


It was most careless of us to miss Auburn ” out of the 
classification last month. He figured clearly in our rough 
draft, fourth in Class I, after Catulus.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Le Six Octobre, by Jules 
Romains. (Paris: Flammarion.) 


Heureux l'enfant de Paris qui court le long de la rue tranquille. 
Il voit le ciel et la fumée. Le ciel, encore bleu et ensoleillé, dit 
pourtant que la nuit approche. I1s’appuie aux toits des hangars, 
et il vient ainsi tout près de vous. Mais du cóté de la fumée, il 
est glorieux, profond, lointain. Ciel trés cher, toujours cherché 
par les yeux, retrouvé de temps en temps, et qui ressemble ce 
soir à l'idée de l'avenir. Il ne promet rien, mais il contient on ne 
sait comment toutes sortes de promesses que le coeur d’un enfant 
de Paris devine. II lui rappelle certains bonheurs vagues et 
tenaces qu’il a eus quand il était encore plus petit, encore plus 
enfant, et qui sont déja sa mémoire, pendant qu'il court derrière 
le cerceau, déja son passé a lui, incomparable et secret. Comme 
la fumée est belle! Une suite bien régulière de gonflements qui 
s‘enroulent puis s'étalent. Quelque chose comme les nuages 
magnifiques de l'été, mais avec une volonté, une direction, un 
souffle ; avec l'impression d'une source, et cette cheminée qu'on 
voit sortir de la ville : comme si la source de nuages, naissant des 
profondeurs de Paris, était portée la-haut dans le ciel. 

Parfois le cerceau prend un élan, se sauve. La pointe du 
baton le poursuit, sans parvenir å le toucher. Et il s'incline 
légèrement, il vire. Il se comporte tout à fait à la façon des 
bétes dont la fuite n'est pas longtemps raisonnable. Il faut 
savoir le rattraper sans trop d'impatience. Sinon, on risque de 
l'envoyer contre un mur, ou de le coucher à terre. Quand le 
moment vient de descendre la bordure du trottoir, c'est un 
plaisir que d'attendre, que de surveiller le petit bond du cerceau. 
On se dit qu'on a bien affaire à une bête, fine et nerveuse. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 190, must reach 
the office by the first post on May 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


— 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


HIS competition was signalized by its record number of 

entrants and by the high standard of the work submitted; 
there have been some better essays in the past, but perhaps 
never a more Satisfactory average of attainment. Some of 
the essays on this occasion were indeed short, but even so 
the composition was good. In some outward respects 
the work might have been improved. The pages of manu- 
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script were not always securely fastened together, and 
when loose might have gone astray. A good fastening is 
a piece of string inserted through a hole pierced at the 
top left-hand corner, with sufficient rope to let the 
pages be turned over easily. Some candidates left no 
margin, while others wrote on both sides of the page. 
The penmanship was usually, but not invariably, good ; 
indeed, some of even the best essays were hard to decipher. 
While vocabulary generally was accurate, there ‘ were 
occasional mistakes. There were too many misspellings. 
Merit was evident in both Junior and Senior sections, 
and repeated perusal was required before a decision as 
to prizes could be arrived at. The subjects, as usual, were 
extremely varied. A few notes on the best efforts in both 
sections may be of use to present and future candidates. 


Junior Sectton.—A German candidate wrote enthusias- 
tically of her national hero, Hindenburg. A first fall of 
snow, and a careful delineation of the ever-changing moods 
of the sky, were good specimens of descriptive writing. 
Ghostly diablerie characterized a weird and original essay 
on Trees ” ; and to the same class of themes, a cleverly 
humorous conception was met with in “ The Thieving 
Ghost.“ Hobbies were well represented in a careful essay 
on stamp-collecting ; and near akin to that was the El 
Dorado a child found in her collection of her favourite 
books, ranging from The Pilgrim’s Progress to the works 
of H. V. Morton. The Autobiography of a Milk- bottle 
gave ingenious, humorous, and not too far-fetched incidents 
(disbelief being suspended for the nonce) in a brief career. 
To the writer of this essay was awarded the second prize. 
But considered judgment placed first amongst the Junior 
candidates the writer on Three Representative Pictures 
of Holland.” Many a Senior might envy this girl of 13 
her almost matured appreciation of pictures, in which she 
saw intensity of expression, power of colouring, unity 
of conception, and the simplicity that was their key-note. 


Senior Section.—In essays of a purely descriptive character 
an outstanding one traced the course of a Yorkshire stream 
from its pure upper waters till their pollution in passing 
through villages and industrial centres. Another was a 
delicate picture of an old Swiss chateau, whose pathetic 
walls and romantic surroundings conjured up scenes of 
bygone days. A storm at sea was delineated with vigour 
and marked ability in the use of technical terms of yacht- 
manship. ‘ A Scarecrow had many clever and humorous 
touches. Characterization was well represented by the 
thoughts and feelings of one who, after years of imprison- 
ment, was at last set free; by others in the person of a Shaw 
play, and by those in a marvellous cinema picture. 
Comparison was combined with characterization in dis- 
criminating between the qualities of Bottom, Touchstone, 
and Falstaff as fools. A very good essay discussed with 
unusual insight a number of Hardy’s characters who were 
greater in essence than their stations in life would suggest. 
The Silence of Growth ” in man and nature was a most 
thoughtful production and stood high in a different class. 
The Supernatural in Poetry was dwelt on with true 
insight, but was somewhat limited in scope to the writings 
of three authors. The Book of Job as illustrative of 
the unchanging East was an admirable study taken of a 
great work from an unusual angle. Why Read Shakes- 
peare? was an excellent résumé of his infinite variety. 
That essay was placed second in order of merit. But 
perhaps the finest effort in a rich collection was the essay 
on The Lands of Heart's Desire“; and to it was assigned 
the first place in the Senior section. 


The essays of candidates in both Junior and Senior 
sections who have been placed in Classes B and C, though 
less successful than those in A, had many distinct merits. 
Their writers showed considerable knowledge of, and 
undoubted interest in, the themes they chose; and their 
essays were indicative of the sound work done in their 

(Continued on page 212) 
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TWO FRENCH PLAYS. “LE PACHA,” by RENE BENJAMIN, and “ MONSIEUR 
LAMBERT, MARCHAND DE TABLEAUX” (adapted), by MAX MAUREY. Edited by 
N. W. H. SCOTT, M.A. 28. [Modern French Series 


A FRENCH REFERENCE GRAMMAR, with Exercises, for Middle 
and Certificate Forms. By P. N. Y. CRAIG, B.A. 28. 6d. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. Chosen by 


G. D. ROBERTS, M.A., B.Litt., M.C. 4s. 6d. net. 

He has therefore gathered into his excellent anthology a selection of great Latin and English poetry 
which should prove an inspiration to all who read it. It also provides an excellent opportunity for 
comparing and contrasting the two literatures.” — Education. 


INTRODUCTION TO CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE FOR UPPER 
FORMS. By A. H. NASH-WILLIAMS, M.A. (Wales), B.A. (Lond.), Senior Classics 


Master, Chatham House County School for Boys, Ramsgate. 28. Key, 28. 6d. 
This book has been compiled primarily for Matriculation Forms, though it is hoped it may be of 


service to Higher School Certificate candidates in their first year. 
“ Constructed on sound principles. . The study of these pages, with their excellent examples 
for translation, should produce good results.”’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


A BUSINESSLIKE SPANISH COURSE. By IGNACIO LOPEZ GUIBARA, 
ea 8 in 5 under the London County and Middlesex County Councils. Part I. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 38. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for Senior and Central Schools. By J. A. CRABB, 
2 . Master, County School, Tottenham. Book I, Book II, Book III. Paper, 8d. 
oth, each, 10d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY. By L. LINES, M. A., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, County 


Secondary School, Colwyn Bay. 6s. 
S Intended primarily for the use of pupils preparing for one of the Higher School Certificate 
xaminations. 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES. Selected from 


Bottomley’s “ Four-Figure Mathematical Tables.“ Limp cloth. 18. 
The tables included in this set are the same as those provided for the use of candidates in Oxford 


Local Examinations and in other examinations of similar standard. 


GEOMETRY FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


EXAMINATION. By L. CROSLAND, B.Sc. [Shortly 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA (for Scholarship and University Students). 
By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. [Shortly 


THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER FOR THE 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. By S. G. 


STARLING, B. Sc., A. R. C. Sc. [Shortly 
A CLASSBOOK OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By H. E. 
HADLEY, B. Sc., A. R. C. Sc. [Shortly 


STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK OF THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 


OF COMMERCIAL LAW. By JOHN D. BERBIERS, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in 
Commercial Law, Bootle Technical College; Examiner to the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes. 3s. | 

Mr. Berbiers states that in providing this book he has no desire to add yet another to the group 
of excellent treatises on Commercial Law already published. His object is to present to that ever- 
increasing number of non-university students who have little or no opportunity to work through a 
course of Jurisprudence or History of English Law, the main principles of that vast field of learning 
covered by the name of Commercial or Mercantile Law. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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respective schools. One noted in the writers an increasing 
tendency to read and judge for themselves. 

In the following classification all names, except those 
of the prize-winners, are placed in alphabetical order. 


SENIOR SECTION 
First Prize Jean Clarke, Commonweal Lodge, Purley. 


Second Prize: Rosemary Lomax, St. Mary’s Convent, 
I. B. V. M., South Ascot. 


Crass A.- (Alphabetical order) Madeleine Blaess, Bar 
Convent Secondary School, I. B. V. M., Vork; Marie Carson, 
St. Mary's Secondary School, Hull; Hilary M. Clay, St. 
Mary's Convent, I. B. V. M., Cambridge; Joyce Chorley, 
Commonweal Lodge, Purley ; Thomas P. Cooper, Northern 
Secondary School, Portsmouth; Marjory Courtney, St. 
Mary's Convent, I. B. V. M., South Ascot; Aubrey D. Ellis, 
Secondary School, Stockport; Dorothy M. Horgan, St. 
Mary's Convent, I. B. V. M., Cambridge; Raymond C. Love, 
Ryde School, I. of W.; Augustus G. L. Lowe, College 
School, Colwyn Bay; Felicity A. MacDonnell, St. Mary's 
Convent, I. B. V. M., Cambridge; Cynthia Millar, Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, London, S. W. 18; William R. Moss, 
Secondary School, Stockport; Kenneth M. Murphy, 
Secondary School, Stockport; Margaret Murphy, St. 
Mary's Convent, I. B. V. M., South Ascot; Eunice D. 
Overend, County School, Frome; Maureen Roche, St. 
Angela's College, Cork; Kathleen Scully, St. Angela's 
College, Cork; Jean Welham, County Secondary School, 
Stowmarket; John Yaxley, County Secondary School, 
Stowmarket. š 


Crass B.—(Alphabetical order)—Brenda Andrews, St. 
Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby; Leonard J. 
Anstey, County School, Frome; April G. Corbett, 
Brampton Down, Folkestone ; Herbert E. Cornish, County 
School, Frome; Josephine Demming, County School, 
Beckenham ; Joan Duncum, Brampton Down, Folkestone ; 
Joan Forrester, County School, Beckenham; Daphne L. 
Grant, The Study, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19; Mary 
Hall-Patch, Godstowe School, High Wycombe; Joyce 
Hargrave, St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull; Joyce M. 
Kaye, Broadgate School, Nottingham; Dorothy Last, 
County Secondary School, Stowmarket; Maureen Macaulay, 
Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow, W. 2; Roy MclIsaac, 
Ryde School, I. of W.; Dennis Oke Manning, Lavender 
Downs, Worthing ; Maria José de Mello, St. Mary’s Priory, 
Princethorpe, near Rugby ; Betty Money, Howell’s School, 
Denbigh; Peter Quinton, Secondary School, Lowestoft ; 
Anthony J. S. Rayner, Ryde School, I. of W.; Linda E. 
Rittenberg, Kingsley School, Belsize Park, N.W. 3; 
Charles A. T. Russell, Northern Secondary School, Ports- 
mouth; Irene S. Swift, Nôtre Dame High School, Glasgow, 
W. 1: Diana Webster, St. Mary's Priory, Princethorpe, 
near Rugby; Joan Webster, Howell’s School, Denbigh ; 
Connie West, St. Mary’s Secondary School, Hull; Margaret 
Willy, County School, Beckenham. 


CLASS C.—(Alphabetical order)—Diana Charlton, Lans- 
downe House, Swanage; Peggy Boxall, Lansdowne House, 
Swanage; Veronica Brend, St. Monica, Warminster ; 
Rosemary Dawe, The Study, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 19; 
Barbara V. Keys, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; Cynthia M. 
King, The Study, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19; Mary 
Price, Brampton Down, Folkestone; Margaret Saunders, 
Lavender Downs, Worthing; Patricia E. Scholefield, 
Lavender Downs, Worthing ; Dorothy Trease, Broadgate 
School, Nottingham ; Pamela Warnock, Godstowe School, 
High Wycombe. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


First Prize: Katharine Hull, 
I.B.V.M., South Ascot. 


Second Prize: Winifred Fisher, County School for 
Girls, Beckenham. 


St. Mary’s Convent, 
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Crass A. (Alphabetical order) Patricia Caley, Godstowe 
School, High Wycombe; Lois Durk, County School, 
Beckenham ; Margaret H. Halton, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds; Maureen Hamill, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds ; Maureen Kilroe, St. Mary’s Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, near Rugby ; Joan Maclean, Whalley Range High 
School, Manchester 16; Riette von Schoen, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Patrick W. P. C. Simon, 
Ryde School, I. of W.; Rowland J. Tuckwell, The County 
School, Frome; Dorothy Watts, The Study, Wimbledon 
Common, S. W. 19. 


CLASS B. (Alphabetical order) Roger O. Bates, Bracken- 
hill School, Bromley ; Harry F. I. Brooker, Ryde School, 
I. of W.; Pamela Griffiths, Girdlers’ Collegiate School, 
Herne Bay; Philippa Horsfield, St. Mary's Priory, Prince- 
thorpe, near Rugby ; Betty Jones, Bar Convent Secondary 
School, I.B.V.M., York; Hazel Kelly, Bar Convent 
Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York; Robin F. Knowler, 
Ryde School, I. of W.,; Alison M. Maxwell, Brampton 
Down, Folkestone; Jean Reynolds, County School, 
Beckenham; Barbara Russell, Nétre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds; Josephine Sellers, Bar Convent Secondary 
School, I.B.V.M., York; Margaret P. Taylor, St. Mary’s 
Convent, I.B.V.M., Cambridge ; Marjorie Thomson, Whalley 
Range High School, Manchester 16; Patsay Wainwright, 
Whalley Range High School, Manchester 16; Joanne L. 
Warner, St. Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby. 


Crass C.—(Alphabetical ovder)—Mercy Bing, Howell's 
School, Denbigh ; Audrey Brooks, County School, 
Gravesend ; Suzanne Carter, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; 
Heather Fraser, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot ; 
Barbara M. Johns, St. Monica, Warminster; Irene J. 
Keys, Lansdowne House, Swanage ; Barbara Martin, The 
Study, Wimbledon Common, S. W. 19; Mary Rose Seton- 
Watson, The Study, Wimbledon Common, S.W. Ig; Denis 
Sisley, Brackenhill School, Bromley ; Margaret G. Ward, 
Lansdowne School, Swanage; Betty Whitacre - Allen, 
Brampton Down, Folkestone. 


CLASS D.—(Alphabetical order)—David J. Brill, Lavender 
Downs, Worthing; Betty Foster Fraser, St. Monica, 
Warminster; Joan Godwin, St. Monica, Warminster ; 
Edith M. May, County School, Frome ; Forster Stephenson, 
Brackenhill School, Bromley; Pamela Waller, French 
School, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than three 
SENIOR and three JUNIOR from any one school) must be sent 
in by June 6, 1935. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 

1. The candidate’s full name in block letters ; 

2. The candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential, 

3. The name and the address of the candidate’s school ; 

4. A declaration by the head of the school : 

(a) Confirming the candidate’s age ; 
(5) that the essay is the bona fide unaided work of 
the candidate. 


The essays should be written on quarto paper (11 in. by 
gin.) and on one side of the paper only, with reasonable 
margins to left and right. The sheets should be numbered 
and carefully fastened together. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written Essay Competition, 
and should be posted to: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E. C. 4. 


| 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Just Published 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING. By Eric De VILLE, M. A., 
B.Sc., Assistant Master, Oundle School. Cloth 
Boards. 58. 


Gives as concisely as possible, without excluding 
essential facts, the main points of the subject. 
Will be found useful as a connecting link between 
the elementary and the advanced books; and also, 
by the more advanced student, for revision purposes. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGues, B.Sc., Ph. D., M. Ed., and J. H. 


PANTON, B. A. 
Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 28. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 


2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 28. 6d. 

A series of three books on the topic method 
designed to provide a course in science for boys 
and girls between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Book for Teachers. By A. G. 
HuGuHusEs, B.Sc., Ph. D., M.Ed. 4s. 6d. net. 

(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By F. J. HeEmmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. ChALEk, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. 4s. 6d. 
Meets the requirements of the more advanced 

mathematics syllabuses of the various School 

Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. FR YER, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. 58. 

Covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry and 
Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 


By J. T. HANKINsSON, M. A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by R. TOMASCHEK, 
D.Phil., Professor of Physics, University of Mar- 
burg. Authorized translation by L. A. WOODWARD, 
B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), and (Vol. IV) 
WINIFRED M. Deans, M. A., B.Sc. 


Vol. I. Mechanics. xii+434 pp. 487 figures. 
15s. net. 
Vol. II. Heat and Sound. xii+312 pp. 225 


figures. 128. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Electricity and Magnetism. 
685 pp. 806 figures. 25s. net. 

Vol. IV. Optics. xiv+ 302 pp. 346 figures. 
net. 

Vol. V. Modern Physics. In preparation. 


xiv-+ 


15s. 


Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools post free 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column Ii page] 410 0 One-eighth Page. 1 5 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line: minimum charge, 78. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

{Advertisers are reminded tat Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices ars not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcate Broapway, E.C.4 


The Education Estimates 

The year 1934-5 has been generally regarded as a 
year of almost complete recovery in the industrial and 
economic life of the Nation. It was confidently expected 
therefore, that the civil estimates for the coming year 
would mark the beginnings of a new advance in social 
legislation, and not least in the provision made for 
education. The estimates have now been issued and 
they show that those expectations were premature and 
that on the whole we are standing still and not advancing. 

The main features of the education estimates can be 
rapidly summarized. Their total is £44,556,787, repre- 
senting an increase of nearly a million pounds (£949,760) 
on the estimates for 1934-5. As is pointed out in the 
explanatory Memorandum,* however, the real increase 
is £112,769, the balance being necessitated by the 
remission, as from July, 1934, of half the 10 per cent 
reduction in teachers’ salaries. Most of this relatively 
minute increase is due to increased grants for special 
services such as the provision of meals for necessitous 
children. There is a decrease of £129,000 in the estimates 
for elementary education, but this is due to the decrease 
in average attendance in the elementary schools. This 
decrease is offset by an increased grant for higher 
education amounting to £151,000. The detailed figures 
for higher education will repay careful study. For 
secondary education, a total of £7,700,000 is estimated, 
and for technical education 4, 350, ooo; the relative 
proportions of these two items will probably surprise 
those who have been loudly declaiming against the 
inadequate provision for technical education. Loan 
charges are slightly increased at £1,780,000, but the 
remaining items do not call for comment. 

A significant paragraph in the Memorandum states 


* Memorandum on the Board of Education Estimates, 1935 Cmd. 4824. 
6d. net. 
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that the total amount for higher education for 1935 would 
have been about £425,000 more but for the anticipated 
increase in fee revenue in secondary and technical 
schools, and for the effect of a revision of local education 
authorities’ arrangements for the award of maintenance 
allowances.” The meaning of this paragraph is that 
but for the way in which the pockets of lower middle 
class parents were raided by the imposition of the special 
places regulations there would have been less money 
available for secondary education. The increase, slight 
as it is, does not therefore reflect credit on the generosity 
of the Government, but on the astuteness of the device 
whereby the abolition of the old free place system, 
heralded by the Board’s apologists as opening a new epoch 
in which the poorer child would have still greater oppor- 
tunities, has proved to be a camouflaged plan for secur- 
ing greater economy at the expense of parents. 

The estimates show that the number of pupils in 
elementary schools continues to fall, despite the higher 
post-War leaving age (the attendance was 5,381,479 in 
1913-14 and 4,765,000 in 1934-5). The number of 
children in secondary schools shows a notable increase 
(349,141 in 1924 and 467,217 in 1934), and we have 
evidence here of the effect of the smaller family, which 
in the long run makes for quality rather than quantity, 
and disposes parents to provide the best available 
education for their children. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that the provision for new capital expenditure is still 
restricted. The total proposed for 1935 is £3,250,000, 
of which only £640,000 is allotted to secondary and 
technical education. When one recalls the crowded 
condition of so many secondary schools, the makeshifts 
that have to be employed in some cases—in the form 
of old army huts and sheds—and realizes the inadequacy 
of the provision for physical education—gymnasiums 
and playing fields—we are bound to express our 
disappointment at the smallness of the amount allotted. 
In that direction—in the failure to make adequate 
provision for new buildings—the first notable deficiency 
of the estimates can be observed. Capital expenditure 
of this kind is not only urgently needed but socially and 
economically beneficial, and the failure to extend it at 


a time when money is so abnormally cheap is sorely 
disappointing. 

The second weakness of these estimates is that they 
do not provide for the anticipated raising of the school- 
leaving age. This may be due to the fact that such 
provision will need a supplementary estimate—we hope 
so, anyway. The third weakness is not to be explained 
away so easily. We refer to the failure to reduce the 
size of classes. One would have thought that advantage 
would have been taken of the reduction in the average 
attendance at the primary schools to effect a decrease 
in the number of large classes. It is deplorable, therefore, 
to realize that the estimates show a reduction in the 
number of teachers while there are still over 6,000 classes 
with more than fifty on the register. 

Two final points require consideration. One is the 
fact that the estimates make no mention of the remission 
of the remaining 5 per cent reduction in teachers 
salaries ; it is to be hoped that this is to be provided for 
shortly in a supplementary estimate and teachers will 
anticipate this with some confidence. The other point 
is that the education estimates cut a poor figure in 
comparison with those published simultaneously for the 
Services. The continued existence of considerable 
unemployment, the need for greater skill to meet the 
complex needs of modern industry, the necessity for 
training in the right use of leisure, are all factors that 
demand a much more generous provision for education 
than that to which we have hitherto been accustomed. 
At such a time, an increase of barely £100,000 in a 
total of {44,000,000 will, to put it mildly, not justify us 
in heaping embarrassing compliments on the Govern- 
ment. We note that the defence estimates have gone 
up by £10,500,000. It is scarcely credible that the State 
should be prepared to supply a total of {60,000,000 for 
the Navy alone, while stinting its children at school. 
Let any cool observer consider that on our armed forces 
we propose to spend a total of {126,000,000 while we 
budget for only a third of that amount for the schools. 
He will probably agree that the contrast is a striking and 
gloomy one, and that it is a matter for apprehensicn 
and not congratulation. 


Occasional Notes 


R. RAMSBOTHAM deserves the thanks of all 
educationists for his recent remarks about the 
sensational Press. Speaking at Grimsby, he said that 
about 170,000 teachers in elementary 
schools educate some 5,000,000 school 
children for about forty weeks in the 
year. Every day twice that number of adults obtain 
their instruction from a few immensely wealthy news- 
paper owners. Going on to speak of the kind of matter 
served up by sensational newspapers, he directed atten- 
tion to “ headlines and columns about some sordid 
domestic quarrel; details of somebody’s insignificant 
and squalid private life; . . gossip of the silly 
trivialities and puerile extravagances of social climbers, 
and the blatant idiocies of film stars and racing 
motorists ; denunciation of public men whose opinions 
are distasteful to the proprietor, and suppression or 
distortion of their opinions, . and on the Sabbath 
day they can acquire from certain Sunday papers the 
quintessence of all the garbage that mankind has pro- 
duced during the preceding week.’’ These words are 


Mr. Ramsbotham 
and the Press. 


by no means too strong. Public taste has been so 
debased by certain papers that their readers are scarcely 
capable of appreciating anything better, with the resul 
that human progress is being delayed. We know that in 
some schools efforts are made to foster a right judgment 
in these things, and we agree with Mr. Ramsbotham 
that teachers can equip the children with the weapon 
of discrimination. And we wish that those parents who. 
often through thoughtlessness, buy these papers, would 
take this grave warning to heart. 


Je memorandum issued by the Board of Education 
regarding the Jubilee arrangements has provoked 
a good deal of adverse criticism. After stating that the 
King has expressed a desire that all 

n schools should in some appropriate 

i manner share in the celebrations, i: 


goes on to say that His Majesty wishes the particular 


form in which this should be done to be left to the 
discretion of the responsible school authorities, but in 
many cases it will probably be found that the mos: 
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convenient way of associating the schools with the 
Jubilee celebrations would be by the grant of some 
extra holiday. Most people, and certainly all school 
children, would interpret the word “ extra as meaning 
something additional to the ordinary public holiday 
which will take place on May 6. But the final paragraph 
of the memorandum reads: In the case of day schools, 
Monday, May 6, will generally be found the most 
suitable date; in the case of boarding schools special 
arrangements will no doubt be made to suit each par- 
ticular case.” This singularly inept pronouncement 
appears to call for amendment. Already some authorities 
have indicated that they will give more than one day, 
and, although we are accustomed to the exercise of 
economy by the Board, we trust that in this instance 
they will not cause school children to feel that they are 
being put off with a holiday that is in no sense extra,” 
but which they would have had anyhow. 


T serious increase in the Army, Navy, and Air 
estimates has led some people to suppose that 
teachers and other cut classes might look in vain 
for final relaxation of the extra burdens 
they have been bearing since 1931. 
But a steady contemplation of the 
position scarcely warrants this pessimism. We note 
that the Daily Telegraph, while it admits that 
Mr. Chamberlain will face a stiff problem in his Budget 
—an increase of {21,000,000 on the 1934 figures—and 
points out that taxation reliefs are out of the question, 
vet states that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
credited with a strong desire to find sufficient money 
to restore the other half of the cuts in the salaries and 
wages of public servants. He should certainly do so. 
It is not our business either to attack or to defend the 
increase in the estimates. But on one point of principle 
there should be no room for doubt. No particular 
section of the community, e.g. the teaching profession, 
should be called upon to bear extra burdens that ought 
to be shared by all. That is why we objected to the 
cuts in the first instance—they were special and peculiar 
burdens imposed on the top of ordinary taxation. We 
trust that they will be removed forthwith. Their con- 
tinuance up to now has brought much odium on the 
Government, and they cannot be further justified from 
any point of view. 


The Coming 
Budget. 


T is well known that certain education authorities 
are in the habit of restricting first appointments at 

any rate to those who have been locally trained. Another 
example of this occurred recently, 

shila A when the Edinburgh Education Com- 
mittee decided that applications for 

the new prospective list of fifty women teachers should 
be confined to residents in the City. It was stated at 
the meeting that this kind of thing is happening all over 
Scotland, and it is certainly not peculiar to that country. 
We cannot believe that this policy is really conducive 
to the highest efficiency. That freshness of outlook, for 
example, that teachers from other areas might introduce, 
is prevented from coming into play, in the supposed 
interests of local teachers. We are aware that teachers’ 
associations sometimes favour this kind of thing. Quite 
recently (in a slightly different connexion) the London 
County Council Education Committee was asked to set 
up a panel from which headmasters of secondary schools 
should be selected. The request was not granted, we 


are glad to note. There should, of course, be due 
facilities for promotion in a given area, but efficiency is 
not best secured by confining applications to a limited 
section. And most teachers probably agree with this 
when they consider it carefully. 


T is common knowledge that the Board of Education 
is now conducting, through its Inspectors, an 
inquiry into the subject of homework in secondary 
schools. The aim of the inquiry is to 
establish whether the homework allotted 
is reasonable in amount and whether it 
has any ill-effects on the health of the pupils and also 
presumably whether any methods can be devised which 
will reduce excessive homework to a reasonable limit. 
The information received is being collated, with a view 
to the publication of a pamphlet to be circulated to 
local education authorities and governing bodies, and 
it is to be hoped, therefore, that particular care will be 
taken to ensure that correct information is obtained. 
This can only be assured by seeing that data is procured 
not only from headmasters, but also from the more 
unimaginative pupils and from those of the assistant 
staff who set the work. It would, for example, not be 
a sufficient inquiry if an Inspector merely asked pupils 
for information and did not check it by reference to the 
staff. We do not, however, wish to suggest that the 
inquiry will be of limited value: in our view it is 
probably overdue. The excessive competition induced 
by present-day standards and the undue importance 
attached to examinations, have created a vicious circle 
in which staff, pupils, and parents are caught. 


The Homework 
Inquiry : 


II has been suggested in some quarters that homework 

should be done in school hours by an arrangement 
for preparation at the end of afternoon school, and this 
plan has much to commend it, parti- 
cularly if the pupil can talk over 
difficulties in his homework with the 
subject- master responsible. But it must not be forgotten 
that such a plan entrenches on the legitimate free time 
of the staff, and extends the number of hours in which 
a school is in session. Moreover, there are many who 
advocate the setting of tasks to be done at home on the 
ground that this practice develops self-reliance on the 
part of the pupil, enables him to revise the day’s work 
when out of school, and also brings the school into more 
intimate relation with the home. Hence the arrange- 
ment in vogue at Keighley, Windermere, Keswick, and 
some schools in London and Lancashire, whereby 
prep.“ replaces homework, will need to be viewed 
impartially and not with uncritical enthusiasm. If, 
however, its educational value is proved, and if it can 
be shown to benefit the health of pupils who might 
otherwise be overburdened with home tasks, the Board 
may have to consider the desirability of a more generous 
staffing scale to cope with the extended hours necessitated 
by the extra prep.“ periods. 


Some Suggested 
Reforms. 


ORE discussion! In a world harassed by over- 
much discussion, the appeal for more discussion 

by the retiring Proctor at Oxford, Dr. G. D. Parkes, may 
appear strange. A statute recently 
passed has for its object to make 
Congregation a place of more lively and 
living discussion, replacing a state of 
permanent acquiescence “interrupted only by very 


Government of 
Oxford 
University. l 
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occasional spasms of rejection.” Those who refrain 
from attending meetings of Congregation to discuss 
questions of university politics are ringing the death- 
knell of the democratic constitution of the University, 
one of its chief glories. Only this term, Dr. Parkes said, 
a very important change affecting University invest- 
ments was expounded to a House in which all those 
present, except one reporter, were members of Council. It 
is curious, nevertheless, to hear a Proctor animadverting 
on “this insidious spirit of agreement, this decline of 
verbal and argumentative battle ” ! For the rest, the 
Proctor’s report on University progress was gratifying. 
Notably, the Oxford Society has gained 1, 00 new 
members in the last seven months—convincing evidence 
of the affection of old students for their alma mater. 


RAI progress is being made with the building of 

the new University of London headquarters on 
the Bloomsbury site behind the British Museum, the 
building of the part adjacent to the 
Museum having already reached the 
third floor. As to the later develop- 
ment of the northern part of the site, 
revised plans were exhibited at a meeting of the Holborn 
Borough Council, when the question of Torrington Square 
was brought before the Council. Instead of the straight 
frontage facing Malet Street, a crenulated design of the 
façade is proposed, letting in floods of sunlight. This is 
without question an improvement, though the solidity 
of the original design, which the King said looked like 
a battleship, has now disappeared. But it is difficult 
to express a final opinion on the new design until the 
purposes for which the new buildings will be used are 
announced. Functionalism may be an overworked word 
in architecture, but it still has significance, especially 
in university architecture. The administrative block 
will be completed by the summer of 1936. 


University of 
London New 
Building. 


MX HERBERT WARD, Dean of the College of 
Preceptors, delivered a memorial lecture at the 
College on Sir Philip Magnus: his work for Educa- 
Sir PRI tion.” Sir Philip presided over the 
Magnus, College for many years until his death 
at an advanced age. His principal 
life-work was in the domain of technical education, as 
éclaireur of a great progressive movement whose chief 
victories were gained while Magnus was still a young 
man. Sir Ernest Graham-Little, one of Magnus’s 
successors in the representation of the University of 
London in Parliament, appropriately presided, and, as 
Chairman of the Council for External Students, referred 
to a new development of the work of the University, 
under which some of its examinations are to be held in 
New York. Remarkable that a citizen of the United 
States may become a graduate of the University of 
London without crossing the estranging sea. We hope 
the Americans will encounter no special difficulty in 
answering the examiners’ questions on such subjects as 
the American Revolution. 


WE publish elsewhere in this issue a brief article 
summarizing the recommendations of Lord 
Moyne’s Commission on the University of Durham. At 
the time of the appointment of the 
Royal Commission, we expressed the 
view that wider terms of reference 
should have been given, since there are many urgent 


University of 
Durham : 


university problems demanding consideration, shared in 
common by Durham and other universities—financial and 
statistical questions, and the relations of the universities 
to central and local government, to affiliated colleges, to 
the professions, to our Dominions, Colonies, and foreign 
countries. Some of these questions are dealt with by 
the Durham Commission in a local sense. Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Universities have all been under 
the harrow of Royal Commissions since the War ; but 
development of these and other universities has been 
so rapid that many new problems have already arisen. 
There is always the danger that methods adopted of 
dealing with a local problem may be used as precedents 
in cases in which the conditions are not comparable. 


| several of our great cities, large and well-organized 
technical colleges are in existence, founded during 
the second half of the nineteenth century as the result 
of a wave of enthusiasm for technical 


be a education. When the question of 
Cities. providing higher literary education 


arises for our future teachers and other 
students, difficult adjustments have to be made. At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the College of Physical Science has 
expanded into the more comprehensive Armstrong 
College; but a Medical College has existed in this City 
for more than a century. Amalgamation of this College 
with Armstrong College is recommended by the Royal 
Commission, to form a University College as one of two 
divisions of the University of Durham. The educational 
world will await with interest the solution of this vexed 
question, both for its local interest and for its wider 
repercussions. A slight adaptation of Matthew Arnold's 
Organize your secondary education is applicable to 
the field of higher education, especially in our great cities. 
The question of establishing residential colleges in the 
country is also becoming urgent. 


. Spectator has published a leading article attacking 

university representation in Parliament, moved 
thereto by the by-elections in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Threatened men live 
long. University representation has 
precariously survived many similar 
attacks, in and out of Parliament, both Liberal and 
Labour parties having declared their disbelief in this 
form of representation. In a letter to the Spectator, 
Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone emphasizes the need for securing 
the representation in Parliament of such vital interests 
as education, public health, and scientific research, and 
claims that the representation of universities has sent 
to the House of Commons many distinguished men, 
including Newton, Gladstone, Lowe, and Lubbock. Of 
these, Robert Lowe, the first representative of the 
University of London, satisfies every test for indepen- 
dence of thought and action, though owing to his policy 
of payment by results in elementary schools, his 
name is not revered in educational circles. Gladstone 
lost his seat for Oxford, and later on his office of Prime 
Minister through championing the cause of university 
education in Ireland. It ill becomes Labour members 
who have secured their seats in Parliament through their 
trade unions to attack university representation, the 
university being in its origin a union for mutual 
protection. 
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T Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
whose Report for 1934 has been published, 
recognizes through its division of Intercourse and Edu- 
cation, over which President Murray 
Butler presides, that schools and 
colleges and other educational activities 
can contribute usefully to its great objective. Each 
year the Endowment is represented both in the United 
States and abroad by distinguished scholars, who, by 
formal lectures and informal conferences, promote that 
“interchange of ideas which contributes so greatly to 
the cause of international understanding.“ Dr. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, of Harvard, visited Edinburgh University 
in the spring of last year. Wireless and libraries have 
been called in aid to promote the objects of the Endow- 
ment; and international relations clubs have been 
formed in colleges and universities. In Europe, the 
work of the Endowment is focussed in Paris, at the 
Centre Européen, with reading and lecture rooms, a 
quarterly review, and a Claire Carnegie in the university. 
Every agency working for international peace should be 
encouraged. Without this help, the average man is 
baffled and appalled by the number and complexity of 
the unsolved problems of international politics. 


international 
Peace 


TPE action of the London County Council in dis- 
couraging cadet corps in secondary schools comes 
at a time when Parliament is pre-occupied with questions 
of national defence. Cadet corps may 
not offer a serious contribution to 
national defence, but they inculcate 
discipline and self-reliance, and, not less important, 
introduce boys to open-air life and strenuous exercise in 
camps. The boy scout movement serves much the same 
purposes without being open to the charge of inculcating 
militarism. It is an arguable question, however, whether 
the Officers Training Corps or the Cadet Corps have 
much effect in this direction. Often, as evidence shows, 
their effect 1s exactly opposite. Whoever, in these dis- 
quietening days, takes any action which may discourage 
the youth of the country in preparing for national 
defence is accepting a grave responsibility. Owing to 
the small number of secondary schools for boys with 
cadet corps controlled by the London County Council, 
their recent action is not much more than a gesture. 


Cadet Corps. 


[ NDUSTRIAL depression in South Wales appears to 
have achieved something which many conferences, 
extending over the last twenty years, have failed to do: 

an advisory Council for techincal 


. education in South Wales and Mon- 
South Wales: mouthshire has been set up to develop 


co-ordination between local education 
authorities and provide skilled knowledge and leadership 
in industrial, commercial, and agricultural matters. As 
this Council is to have a permanent staff with head- 
quarters at Cardiff, this development, in conjunction with 
the building of new government offices in Cardiff, may 
well prove to be the first step towards a measure of 
self-government in education for Wales, with a Secretary 
for Wales having an office in that City. The question of 
representation on the Council has been settled most 
satisfactorily. A much smaller body than was originally 
proposed has been decided on, and yet a reasonable 
balance has been maintained between local education 
authorities, university, technical, teaching, and commer- 
cial interests. 


T- Council is not armed with executive power ; its 
functions are purely deliberative and advisory. It 
will first set out to review the existing provision of 

agricultural, commercial, and technical 


m He training throughout the area, and—a 
Council point of great importance and interest 


will include in this review training for 
artistic and cultural occupations. A careful survey 
having been made of existing organizations and training 
institutions, an endeavour will be made to remove all 
redundancy and overlapping, to secure the concentra- 
tion and most efficient and economical co-ordinat ion 
of equipment and training power, and to advise on the 
training and supply of teachers and leaders for all forms 
of education, including those forms for which there is no 
provision at present. A wide and important field of work 
for the Council lies in co-ordination between authorities 
in the fixing of fees and in the provision of scholarships 
and other forms of financial assistance for students. 
The Council may also, ultimately, be able to give great 
assistance in the adjustment of supply to demand in the 
personnel of industry and commerce. If it can bring 
about the establishment of new industries in South 
Wales, it will, indeed, have done a great work. 


O much has been said and written of Welsh musical 
festivals that the development of another type of 
festival in Wales has been overlooked. The annual 
Welsh Book Festival has been fostered 
1 8 by a number of influences the 
National Library of Wales, the Cardiff 
City Library, the Welsh Department of the Board of 
Education, and others. This year the sixth of such 
festivals has been held in Cardiff. The theme, on 
this occasion, is The Arts in Wales: the exhibits 
consist of manuscripts, books, pictures, and musical 
instruments, and are intended to give a comprehensive 
idea of the foundations of national Welsh culture and 
various phases in its development since man first 
expressed himself in the crudest forms of writing. Side 
by side with old Welsh musical instruments, now quite 
obsolete and almost entirely forgotten, there are musical 
manuscripts and portraits of musicians of the time. 
There are, too, most interesting and beautiful examples 
of the decorative arts of the early Celts; illuminated 
manuscripts, such as the Book of Kells and the Book 
of Chad, give some indication of an early culture of 
which all too little is known. Not far from the exhibition 
stands the Welsh National Museum one of a group of 
public buildings said to be almost unequalled in the 
world. The importance and benefits of such exhibitions 
or festivals to Welsh education and culture must surely 
be profound, for they must arouse in Young Wales 
the quiet and helpful confidence which comes from 
pride in tradition and lineage. 


Mon has been written of the voluntary work of 
the Society of Friends, the Welsh Council of 
Social Service, and the Salvation Army, in seeking to 
maintain the morale of thousands of 
young men and women who leave the 
excellent schools of Wales—elementary 
and secondary—only to find themselves 
in the stagnant pools of unemployment. A word of 
praise should, in justice, be given to the excellent 
training system which is being built up in the various 
instruction centres set up by the Ministry of Labour 
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in South Wales. As these young unemployed come from 
surroundings which even in the hey-day of industrial 
prosperity were almost entirely devoid of beauty and 
amenities, it is worthy of note that the Ministry is 
setting up these Centres in some of the most beautiful 
parts of rural Wales. Here not only will physical and 
mental health be restored, but the outlook will be toned 
up and a high percentage of the trainees will learn to 
recognize something of the charm of quiet and of the 
delight of learning to entertain oneself. Food is of 
excellent quality and quantity, and accommodation is 
simple but sufficient in the prime necessities of space, 
warmth, sunshine, and ventilation. The training given 
is, of course, quite definitely technical and vocational 
in character, as it is intended to equip each young person 
with at least one trade in which he is a real craftsman. At 
the same time, the trainees are quietly led on to culture 
and educative interests, specially those which are co-oper- 
ative in character. Physical training and games are pro- 
vided for and encouraged, as is also wise spending through 
the provision of a modest sum for pocket money each week. 
This sort of training does not, of course, always secure or 
guarantee employment, but it must lead to a widespread 
strengthening of the moral and physical fibre of youth 
faced by circumstances of unparalleled depression. 


DUCATION authorities in Scotland have been 
much less ready than the English authorities to 
admit the need for raising the age, but things are 
beginning to move now, and alread 
1 two of he most advanced of the 
education committees have unani- 
mously approved the step. Fife, as usual, leads the 
way. In moving approval, Bailie Westwood, Kirkcaldy, 
said they wished to get some kind of decision on a 
question which was exercising the minds of all men and 
women, irrespective of political party or creed. His 
appeal was solely on educational grounds, but from the 
point of view of unemployment there ought to be a 
raising of the school age in Britain. Under the law of 
Scotland, the leaving age was 15 already, although the 
appointed day had not yet been fixed. The case for 
raising was beyond argument. With the extension of 
the franchise—they must have a still better educated 
democracy. The time for raising the age was overdue, and 
there was now an almost universal desire for it. In 
Clackmannanshire a similar motion was approved by 
a large majority. The Chairman of the Education 
Committee, Mr. Atherton Gray, who submitted the 
motion, pointed out that in Clackmannanshire the 
machinery was ready and the extra year would fit 
nicely into it. This was due to the foresight of those 
educationists who had gone before. The Earl of Mar 
and Kellie, Chairman of the County Council, confessed 
that if he had left school at 14 he would have been 
illiterate to-day. He had some doubts as to the effect 
the change would have on expenditure, but he was 
inclined to support the resolution. 


OMPLAINTS have been numerous of late about the 
ever-growing volume of clerical work that devolves 

on teachers in the public schools. At a recent meeting 
of a school management committee in 


Scottish the east of Perthshire, one of the local 
Teachers and head di d t t h 
Clerical Work. eadmasters directed attention to the 


increasing number of forms he was 
called on to fill up—forms about free books, about 


boots, about milk, &c. The matter was becoming 
serious, and was interfering with the ordinary duties 
of the schoolmaster. In order to discharge his clerical 
duties he had to take more and more time from his 
professional work. The rector of one of the secondary 
schools pointed out that he had been obliged to direct 
the attention of the County Director to the inordinate 
amount of time, both in and out of school hours, that 
had to be found for these things. The School Manage- 
ment Committee evidently felt the matter was serious 
enough, for if agreed to send a protest to the 
Education Committee asking for a simplification of the 
clerical work required. A reference to the same question 
was made at a meeting of the Rhinns of Galloway 
branch of the National Savings Association by Mr. 
Stewart Mackintosh, Director of Education for the 
County of Wigtownshire. This widening of the teacher's 
functions, he thought, might go too far, and even if 
the cause was a good one, such extras required careful 
handling in order not to put out of focus the main 
purpose of his work. The schools were becoming more 
and more the centre of community life. The teacher 
had ever-increasing demands made on his time, both 
in and out of school hours, and he did not see where ii 
was all going to end. On the whole he thought it was 
all to the good, but was there not a danger that we might 
be overdoing it ? 


Gees League of Nations Union has just issued a 
new and enlarged edition of its pamphlet entitled 
„Teachers and World Peace,“ containing a succinct 
account of the origins, organization. 
purpose, and achievements of the 
League. The pamphlet conveys a large 
amount of information in a convenient form, and is 
fertile in suggestions for the consideration of teachers. 
And it may be said to those persons who are disappointed 
with the actual achievements of the League, that thev 
will find here a plain statement of what the League has 
done, and an account of the obstacles encountered in 
recent years. We are aware that there has been some 
hesitancy, especially in boys’ secondary schools, in 
introducing the subject of the League at all, on the 
ground that it is a political matter. But it has never 
been a matter of party politics, and its origin and organi- 
zation are now part of recent history, and can at the 
least be treated as such. We observe that the Board oi 
Education, the chief education authorities in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland, and all tke 
leading associations of teachers, are now of one mind on 
the main issue, that children and young people should 
learn something of the origin and aims of the League. 


„% Teachers and 
World Peace.“ 


AT a meeting representative of civic authorities from 
all parts of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Prince inaugurated a National Thankoffering Fund 
to be called King George's Jubilee 
Trust. It is to be used to assist those 
juvenile organizations whose worth has 
been proved, and it will therefore be 
devoted to the welfare of the younger generation. In 
his speech, the Prince expressed his concern for boys and 
girls who have left school at 14 and who up to the age of 
18 will need guidance in the right use of leisure and in 
the development of self-discipline, needs that are now 
most important owing to the extent of juvenile emplov- 
ment. The Trust will enable juvenile organizations to 
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supplement their work in these directions, and will, 
for example, provide for the extension of camping, 
hobbies, organized games, youth hostels, healthy 
holidays and clubs for boys and girls. The appeal was 
cordially welcomed and the Fund has received an excellent 
send-off in the princely donation of £25,000 by the 
Mercers’ Company. May we look to Parliament to 
supplement the work of this great Trust by raising the 
school-leaving age and thus securing that for another 
year at least every boy and girl can secure the benefits of 
training and recreation through our schools? 


F has been lent to the Prince’s appeal by 
the concurrent report of the Inspector of Police 
Forces for the Western Area, who has remarked on the 
increasing amount of juvenile crime. 
Youth and Crime. In one large town in his area, he finds 
that 31 per cent of the indictable 
offences were cases of children under 16. This is an 
appallingly high percentage, and he attributes it to 
parental neglect, want of discipline, and unemployment. 
Clearly, any measures that will remedy the lack of 
parental control should be instantly taken and the 
Jubilee Trust will do effective work. But its work will 
be still more ®ffective if by such measures as a higher 
school-leaving age the amount of juvenile unemployment 
is kept as low as possible. We might emphasize, too, that 
the juvenile instruction centres, so sturdily advocated in 
Mr. Valentine Bell’s recent report, can play a considerable 
part in counteracting the evil effects of juvenile unem- 
ployment. Those who know what the best of these 
centres are doing in this direction will hope that they will 
be more fully supported by local education authorities 
than they are at present, when they are catering for 
only about 27,000 out of 140,000 unemployed juveniles. 


R. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, the distin- 

guished President of Columbia University, who is 
paying a visit to Europe, was kind enough to grant an 
interview recently to a representative 
of the Observer, in the course of which 
he gave his views on Anglo-American 
co-operation. He thinks that the relations between 
the American people and ourselves have always been 
better than they have been supposed to be. The 
happenings of the past decade have worked out a 
situation in which the thought as well as the funda- 
mental interests of the American people and those of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations have been unified 
with extraordinary rapidity. The outstanding fact 
since the War has been the incapacity of governments 
to deal helpfully and constructively with the moral, 
economic, and political problems which the War left 
behind—hence such movements as we see in Russia, 
in Germany, in Italy, and in Japan. The historic 
principles of civil, economic, and political liberty, 
which are the foundations of the government and social 
order of all the English-speaking peoples, are now 
confined to the latter, together with France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries. We 
must be alive to the character of the attacks on the 
foundations of our civilization. If we are not competent 
to solve the world’s problems in the terms of liberty, 
then we may have to give way to those who will 
attempt to solve them under some form of despotism. 
We fully agree with Dr. Butler, and endorse his con- 
clusion that there can be no possible ground for difference 
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between any of the English-speaking peoples which rise 
above the insignificant when compared with this mighty 
and constructive task. 


TE announcement that the London County Council 
is to draw a greater proportion of its staff from the 
universities has been received with considerable interest. 
We are glad to note that the proposals 

U received the support of both parties 
and were adopted unanimously. Mr. 

Herbert Morrison, in bringing forward the proposals, 
said he had gone to universities, not as a student, but 
as à visitor, feeling that they were for the idle rich. 
He had come away impressed by the large and growing 
proportion of university students who come from the 
ranks of the working class. Therefore they were not 
dealing with a class issue, but with an issue of common 
sense. It would be nonsense for the Council to spend 
substantial sums to enable the sons of poor men to go 
to universities, and then, as an employing authority, 
to say that they would not use the best products of 
the universities. While we do not necessarily follow 
Mr. Morrison in every step he took to reach his conclu- 
sion, we are heartily with him at the end. The decision 
of the L.C.C. should give encouragement to those who 
have been dissuaded from following up a university 
course they were quite capable of taking through fear 
that it would possibly handicap them in seeking employ- 
ment. And the encouraging figures of the Oxford 
University Appointments Board, showing a considerable 
increase in the number of those going into business, 


also point in the same direction. 
A NOVEL argument in favour of raising the school 
age is advanced by Mr. Charles Robertson, Vice- 
Chairman of the London Education Committee in a 
letter to The Times. In thirty-five 
years, the expectation of life has pro- 
bably increased by at least eleven years 
for men and twelve years for women. On this assumption, 
a boy in 1900 spent 18 per cent of his life in school and 
a girl 17 per cent, whereas in 1935, with a leaving age of 
14, the corresponding percentages would be 15 and 14. 
He argues, therefore, that we ought to raise the school- 
leaving age to 16. Is there a flaw in this argument ? 
Obviously the working years have not increased by the 
Same amounts. There is indeed a tendency to depress 
the age of retirement, even for teachers. Judges and 
bishops are presumed to retain their full powers ad 
vitam. The average age at death is approximating to 
the average age at retirement. If these become equal, 
it would be difficult to press Mr. Robertson’s argument, 
assuming that education should be regarded as a 
preparation for the work of life. 


Prolongation 
of Life. 


T exhibition of industrial art arranged by the 
L.C.C. to demonstrate the work of the art schools 
in the County of London in industrial design and 
craftsmanship was opened by Lord 


rt Gorell on March 5 and remained open 
Work. till March 16. This is the first time 


that an exhibition of this kind has been 
held at the County Hall, and showing as it did the 
attitude of the art schools to modern manufacturing 
methods, it was complementary to the exhibition which 
has just closed at Burlington House. That the students 
are alive to the needs of modern mass production was 
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shown by their practicable designs for furniture and 
printed fabrics, while the exhibits of silverware, iron- 
work, book illustration, stained glass, and of archi- 
tectural and decorative sculpture, including a series of 
plaques and tablets in British stone, all showed that, 
given the opportunity, we have craftsmen who can 
hold their own with those of any other country. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to the L.C.C. for giving a lead 
in the carrying out of the policy which was suggested 
by the Committee on Art and Industry in their report 
of 1932. If this lead is followed by local authorities 
throughout the country it will go far towards disposing 
of many of the undeserved criticisms which have been 
directed at our native school of industrial design, and 
towards bringing about closer co-operation between the 
art schools and industry. 


THE advocates of physical education have become 
more insistent lately, and we therefore think it 
well to direct attention to an article in The Spectator 
entitled Education of the Body, by 
Ernest Major, Warden of the Carnegie 
Physical Training College at Leeds. 
The article points out that as a nation we have never 
taken kindly to the formal gymnastics popular in other 
countries, and that the old rigid type of drill has given 
place to a more elastic and adjustable system. But there 
is great need for better trained teachers. The mental 
and physical sides of education have not yet been put 
on an equality, or even correlated, and it should be 
recognized that education of the body is at least as 
important as education of the mind. It is now possible 
to obtain the services of university graduates who have 
taken a special course of training in all branches of 
physical education at the Carnegie Physical Training 
College. These men are not ad hoc specialists in physical 
education, but are qualified to teach one or more academic 
subjects in addition to gymnastics. We hope that the 
schools will take advantage of this. Teachers of this 
important subject ought to be, as they are not often at 
present, the equals as regards salary and status of other 
members of the staff. This would be a move in the 
direction of placing physical education in its rightful place. 


Education of 
the Body. 


pe CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, in a letter to 
The Times, has questioned the value of the 
L.C.C’s latest proposal to increase the number of 

scholarships in their secondary schools. 


ET å He considers that it will lower the 
Pisek existing scholarship standard and will 


at once divert from central schools 
pupils who have hitherto been regarded as not quite up 
to secondary school standards and thus better suited 
for vocational and practical courses. To provide for 
such pupils an easier means of access to secondary 
schools will, in his view, łoad the latter with a number 
of unsuitable pupils. Whether Dr. Cloudesley Brereton’s 
views are acceptable must depend on the estimated 
relative value of secondary and other post-primary 
schools. His letter almost presupposes that central 
schools are to be regarded as for pupils of inferior 
talents since he assumes that the secondary schools 
are to be reserved for the intellectual élite, and the 
term “intellectual” is here used in its narrow sense 
of academic. On the other hand, if we assume 
that the secondary schools can house the élite of all 
types of talents, academic or practical, then we think 
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the L.C.C’s proposals might be welcomed, but on one 
condition, which is that the secondary schools be given a 
multiple bias organization, but even so, whatever is the 
number of scholarships offered the secondary schools will 
have to be reserved for the ablest pupils whether their 
bent be academic or practical. In our view the subject is 
not easily disposed of in one letter or in one paragraph, 
and deserves further attention from all concerned. 


Tar dispute between the Belfast Corporation and 
the Government, about the imposition of an educa- 
tion levy, has become a first-class political issue, and 
very strong language, which includes 
A the word revolution,“ has been used 
' about it. The present position is that, 
on the advice of Counsel, the Corporation has decided 
to“ make representations to the Governor of Northern 
Ireland, with a view to having the issue determined by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.” Mean- 
while, it has refused to impose the rate demanded. 
The dispute arises not only out of a difference in custom 
between England and Ireland, because the latter has 
never paid for education out of the rates, but also 
involves the whole financial arrangement between the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Northefn Ireland. In 
a “fat” year the Northern Parliament must hand 
over the surplus to the British Government, so that it 
cannot lay up any reserves for a lean year. Unless 
Lord Craigavon, the Prime Minister, can settle the 
dispute on his return, after an absence due to ill health, 
it seems certain that the question will go to the Privy 
Council or else greater troubles will arise. 


Ai the last meeting of the Northern Ireland section 
of the National Teachers’ Organization, there were 
two subjects of discussion which are of public interest. 

The first is the enforcement of com- 


Perea ede 4 Pulsory attendance clauses of the 
Inspection. Education Acts. The teachers believe 


that these are not enforced as strictly 
as they should be. The other question discussed 
involved a long-standing grievance, and the Organization 
has called upon the Ministry to hold a conference 
of teachers, inspectors, and officials, with a view to 
removing the general discontent prevailing among 
teachers, because of the present inspection system. 
Such a conference would also give an opportunity for 
a public discussion about the results achieved by the 
system of primary education, which has been strongly 
criticized, particularly by business men. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE.—We welcome the first number 
of the new illustrated monthly—The Geographical Magazine. 
This magazine enjoys support in quarters which never associate 
themselves with any but a public object and promises to be full 
of the most interesting reading and photographs. The appear- 
ance of such a periodical in this country is long overdue. The 
present generation, confronted with world problems, needs 
to consider them in the light of all the available facts. Of 
these, geographical facts are among the most essential and 
least disputable. Hitherto they have not been supplied to 
the general reader in a form which he can easily obtain or digest. 
The Geographical Magazine, with its low price, 1s. 6d. monthly, 
its short, readable articles, and its page of illustrations to every 
page of text, will supply this requirement. Further, the founders 
of the magazine have undertaken the legal obligation to assign 
one-half of all profits to a fund for the advancement of exploration 
and research. We wish The Geographical Magazine the success 
which such a public-spirited venture deserves. 
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PATTERN POETRY 
Edited by Richard Wilson, 


B.A., D.LITT. 

PART II. 
Anthology for Middle 
Form Pupils. 

PART III. 


Anthology of Longer 
Poems 


PART IV. 


Anthology of Modern 
Poets 


Contrasted by Guy Boas, 
M.A. 


* 


TENNYSON AND 
BROWNING 
Contrasted by Guy Boas, 
M.A. 


* 


WORDSWORTH 
AND COLERIDGE 
Contrasted by Guy Boas, 
M.A. 


Contrasted by Guy Boas, 
M.A. 


* 


GRAY,COLLINS,GOLD- 
SMITH AND COWPER 


Contrasted by Guy Boas, 
M.A. 
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STORY POEMS FROM 

WILLIAM MORRIS 
Edited by A. J. J. Ratcliff, 
M.A. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


18 doors 
to English 
Poetry 


Of the two hundred volumes that com- 
prise the Teaching of English Series, 
eighteen are devoted to English poetry and 
are arranged so that the teacher may have 
a generous choice of approaches to his 
subject. He can put a finger on a poet, a 
period, a style or a key-theme as he pleases. 
He can, with the smallest amount of pre- 
paration, bring pupil and poet heart to 
heart, and so arouse the quick interest 
which makes for progress. 

The way the series is produced goes still 
further to make poetry a_ pleasurable 
study. The type is large and delightfully 
readable. The cloth binding is neat and 
strong. The paper is white, fine and tough: 
250 pages (the average length) make a 
thickness of only half an inch, so that each 
book will slip easily into an outside pocket. 


Cloth Bound I / 3 each volume 
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THE ENGLISH 


STORY IN VERSE 
Compiled by Phyllis M. 
Bishop. 


* 
BALLADS, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


OD 
Selected and edited by 
Robert McIntyre, M. A. 


* 


HISTORY AND 


POETRY 
Compiled by D. L. J. 
Perkins, B.A. 


* 
THE IDYLLS OF THE 
KING 
Edited by John Hampden, 
M.A. 


Edited by Sir Henry New- 
bolt. 


* 


NEW PATHS ON 


HELICON 

Modern Poetry chosen and 
edited by Sir Henry New- 
bolt. Parts I and IT. 


SHAKESPEARE AS 
POET 

An Anthology arranged and 
edited by A. R. Entwistle, 
B.A. 


* 


A SHORTER 


LONGFELLOW 
Edited by Arthur Stamp. 


* 


THE STUDY OF 


POETRY (2s. 6d.) 
A literary Supplement by 
A. R. Entwistle, B. A. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD 
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Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


HoLiDAY COURSES IN EUROPE, 1935.—The annual list pub- 
lished by the Institut de Coopération Intellectuelle de la Société 
des Nations, Paris, now appears in a single edition, price 7 fr. 50 
francais. The list includes all the higher holiday courses organized 
in Europe and open to foreign students. There are 163 courses 
listed in eighteen countries. 

$ * $ 


CULTURE COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS AND ITALIANS IN ITALY, 
1935.—The Italian State Tourist Dept., 16 Waterloo Place, 
Regent Street, London, S.W. 1, has issued a guide to Culture 
Courses open in Italy for foreigners. The guide gives details of 
the courses, facilities for travel, apartments, and attractions. 
Copies will be forwarded on application. 

* $ * 


THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP.—The First Regional 
British Isles Conference is to be held at St. Andrews University 
from August 13 to 22 next. The main theme will be! Education 
and Leisure: How to create a Democratic Culture.“ Dr. A. D. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, will occupy the 
Presidential Chair. An attractive programme has already been 
arranged. Particulars may be obtained at 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

$ * $ 

PEACE CoNGRESS.— After an interval of ten years the National 
Peace Congress is this year to return to London for a series of 
meetings which are likely to be among the most significant of these 
annual assemblies of the Peace movement. In its main sessions 
and special meetings the Congress, which is to be held at Friends’ 
House, N.W. 1, from June 28 to July 2, will cover all the major 
aspects of the peace problem as they appear at the present time. 
Full details will be forwarded on application to The Secretary, 
National Peace Council, 39 Victoria Street, London, S. W. I. 


* * * 


CourRSES AT BINGLEY.—The West Riding County . has 
arranged for the usual residential vacation course to be held at 
the Training College, Bingley, from July 31 to August 14. A 
detailed prospectus is in preparation and a copy will be forwarded 
on application to the Education Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. 
The programme includes a course on Some Educational Pro- 
blems of the past and present, courses in English, music, 
history, biology, religious subjects, and art, having special 
reference to secondary and senior schools, and courses on light 
handwork for junior schools (with special application to toy- 
making); nursery, infant, and junior schools; organized games. 
* * * 


FILM SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.—The British Film Institute, 
4 Great Russell Street, W. C. 1, in co-operation with the Educa- 
tional Handwork Association, has issued details of the proposed 
Film School to be held from August 5 to 10. This school, the 
first of its kind in the country, will provide a unique opportunity 
for the study of all matters relating to the use of the film in school. 
Technical problems of film production and projection will be 
dealt with practically. Instruction and demonstration will be 
given in the use of films for the teaching of specific subjects. 
Opportunities will be found for interesting discussions of problems 
and experiments. For the first time, the teacher, the technical 
expert and the producer will be brought together for mutual 
co-operation. 

* $ $ 

MoRALITY PLay.—Citizen House, Bath, has announced that 
the morality play of the fifteenth century, Everyman, will be 
given at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, 
April 7, at 3 p.m., on Good Friday, April 19, at 3.30 p.m. and 
8 p.m., and on Sunday, April 21, at 3 p.m., by the Everyman 
Theatre Players. Admission will be free to all readers of this 
Journal by invitation ticket, which should be applied for to Citizen 
House, Bath, enclosing a stamped envelope. The play will be 
of great interest to all educational and social organizations, as it 
combines a simple method of staging, decorative colour scheme, 
and essentials of grouping and diction, which falls within the 
province of all those producing plays. The play itself will be 
presented in Florentine form, with mime and music. 

* $ * 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, GAMES, AND DANCING. Vacation 
courses for men and women teachers are to be held during the 
summer vacation at the Carnegie Physical Training College, 
Beckett Park, Leeds, under the joint auspices of the City of 
Leeds Education Committee and the West Riding Education 
Committee. The courses are comprehensive in character and 
provision is made for teachers from junior, senior, and central 


schools, junior instruction centres, play centres, &c. In all the 
courses special reference will be made to the Syllabus of Physical 
Training recently issued by the Board of Education. The 
Carnegie Physical Training College affords unrivalled facilities 
for the training of teachers in all branches of physical education. 
Forms of application for admission may be obtained from the 
Warden, Carnegie Physical Training College, Beckett Park, 
Leeds, 6. 


$ * $ 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MEETING, OxForD.—The University 
of Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies has announced that 
the Summer Meeting of 1935 will begin with the Inaugural 
Lecture to be given by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of 
New College, at 8.30 p.m. on Thursday, August 1, and will end 
at 1 p.m. on Thursday, August 15. It has been decided to 
concentrate the main portion of the course of study into a fort- 
night ; but there will be a preliminary week from July 25 to 
August 1 for those who wish to spend a longer time in Oxford, 
and the lectures during this period will be planned with special 
consideration for the needs of students from overseas. The main 
subject of study will be England and Europe after Napoleon, 
1815-1852.” This will be the natural sequel to the period 1789 
to 1815, which was the subject studied at the Summer Meeting of 
1933. A pamphlet giving full details will be forwarded on 


application. 
* * * 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES.—The 
object of the Third Vacation Course arranged by the Incorporated 
British Association for Physical Training is to give to teachers of 
physical training (men and women) in elementary, central, and 
secondary schools an opportunity of acquiring practical knowledge 
of some of the latest developments in physical training. The sub- 
jects of instruction will include educational gymnastics for junior 
and senior boys and girls, agility exercises for boys and girls, 
English folk dances, Scottish folk dances, Greek dancing, character 
dances, fencing, swimming, diving, and life-saving, athletics 
—field events, coaching for hockey, cricket, football, netball, 
organized games, apparatus vaulting, &c., assistance at apparatus, 
recreational gymnastics, physical training and games suitable for 
club and play leaders. For form of application and detailed 
Prospectus of the Course apply to the Secretary, 25 Chalcroft 
Road, Lee, London, S.E. 13. 


* * * 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
—Organized by the Fédération Belge de Gymnastique Educative, 
the Congress will be held this year from June 30 to July 7, partly 
in Brussels in connexion with the International Exhibition, and 
partly in several other towns in the country. Previous conferences 
have examined defects in national institutions responsible for the 
physical development of the young, and although decisions arrived 
at have been transmitted to government departments, educa- 
tional and sporting circles in all countries, so far the importance 
of co-ordination has not been sufficiently realized. The object 
of the seventh Congress, therefore, is to determine the best 
methods of approach for the co-ordination of the various interests 
concerned with physical education. The Congress will form part 
of the Physical Education Week being organized in Brussels. 
For a complete brochure of the Congress, write to the Secrétariat 
Général du VIIe Congrés International, 29 avenue Victor Jacobs, 


Bruxelles. 
* * * 


FLORENCE MUSICAL FESTIVAL.—In Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, 
as well as in the principal cities throughout Italy, active prepara- 
tions are being made for the great musical festival which is to take 
place in Florence from April 24 to June 4. Between their operatic 
engagements at the Scala, &c., Gigli, Rosa Ponselle, Toti dal 
Monte, Ebe Stagnani, and many other singers of international 
reputation are preparing for the parts they are to take in the 
Festival. At Cortina d’Ampezzo, the well-known winter sports 
resort in the Dolomites, Ildebrando Pizzetti is putting the final 
touches to his new opera Orseolo,” which he will conduct on 
each of the three occasions that it is to be presented. At his 
home in Trieste, Rino Alessi is working on the stage arrangements 
of a new play on the tragic end of Savonarola, which he finished 
about a year ago. In Paris the Opera House Company and 
Academie Nationale de Danse are co-operating in a spectacular 
production of Castor et Pollux.“ In Vienna, Bruno Walter is 
rehearsing the Company of the Opera House in Mozart’s ‘‘ Ratto 
del Serraglio.” The Florence Festival is one of the foremost 
events in the musical world. 
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A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR SCHOOLS 
By A. M. WALISsLET, M. A., Senior English Master, Northampton 


School. 


An entirely new book containing all that is required for the two 
years preceding the School Certificate Examination. Each of the 
three sections on Grammar, Composition, and Précis includes 


many practical examples. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 


A FRENCH MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS 


By F. P. Dosson, M. A., Modern Language Master, Wade Deacon 


38. 6d. 


Grammar School, Widnes. as. 6d. 


A comprehensive course consisting of twenty-four lessons. 


„This book with its extracts of prose and verse from many of 
the best French authors, will be found to be an excellent manual 


in preparation for the School Certificate. — Ie A. NM. A. 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE 


By ALEXANDER BLA DEs, B.A., Head of the Modern Language Department, Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith. 58. 


A complete course written on modern lines; the outcome of many years of practical teaching experience. A special feature is the 
extensive use made of phonetics, both in the text and the vocabulary. 


LA NARRATION FRANCAISE 


By M. A. Lesonnors, B. és L., Assistant Master, King Edward’s Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 1s. 9d. 


“ M. Lebonnois’s book is most painstaking and thorough. He takes the pupil through the difficulties of grammar and vocabulary; he 
shows him how to build up a sentence, how to use the tenses, how to expand a short passage, and how to produce the finished article.’’— 


The Journal of Education. 


FRENCH REVISION AND DRILL 
By H. V. Jervis, M.A., French Master, Bridlington School. 
Contains all the necessary French constructions required by forms up to School Certificate standard. The examples are carefully grouped 


under suitable headings. 


Elementary 
MECHANICS AND 
HYDROSTATICS 
By FRANK BARRACLOUOGCH, M. A., late Physics 
Master, Clifton College. 38. 6d 


Written by an experienced teacher, this 

k approaches the subject from the ex- 

perimental side, and is eminently suitable for 
use in School Certificate forms. 


Practical 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTS 


By A. J. Favett, B.Sc.(Econ.), A. C. I. S., 
Princi Dulwich Commercial Institute. 
48. 6d. 


Also in two Parts. Part I, as. Part II, 38. 


The subject is treated from the elementary 
stages up to the standard required for the 
School Certificate Examinations, the Inter- 
mediate Examinations of the Royal Society 
of Arts, &c. 


A Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications may be had post free on request 
25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE SERIES 


The bocks in this new series are 
designed for use in lower and middle 
forms. They are well illustrated, 
written in simple language, and con- 
tain many casy experiments. 


Ready: 


MECHANICS. By G. F. PEAK ER, 
M.A. Stiff Boards, 28. 3d. Cloth, 


2s. 6d. 


HEAT. By H. G. Lambert, B. Sc., 
A. I. C., and P. E. AN DREWS, B. A., 
B. Sc., Asst. Masters, Moseley 
Secondary School, Birmingham. 
Stiff Boards, 18s. 9d. Cloth, 2s. 


LIGHT and SOUND. By H. G. 
LAMBERT and P. E. ANDREWS. 
Stiff Boards, 28. Cloth, 28. 3d. 


BIOLOGY. By E. R. SPRATT, 
D. Sc., and A. V. SpRArr, M. Sc. 
Stiff Boards, 18. 9d. Cloth, as. 


1s. 6d. 


Elementary 
ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 
By R. W. Hutcninson, M.Sc. 6s. 6d. 


“ The material is well chosen, and likely 
to maintain the students’ interest, while the 
style and general method of presentation is 
excellent. We have, therefore, no hesitation 


in recommending the work. - Ihe Elec- 


frician. 


TEXTBOOK OF 
BIOLOGY 


By E. R. Spratt, D. Sc., and A. V. SpRArr, 
M. Sc. gs. 6d. 


A new work by two well-known authors. 
Exceptionally well illustrated, and suitable 
for candidates for Higher School Certificate 
and First Medical Examinations. 
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Tenure in Secondary Schools 


By A. Gray JONES, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Concluded) 


SOME SUGGESTED REFORMS 


E have now examined the condition of tenure in 
secondary schools, and we have observed how it 
has been peculiarly influenced by the historical development 
of the several types of schools. The reasons why insecurity 
of tenure exists have been noted; a brief analysis has 
been made of the various causes of dismissals, and remedies 
have, in some instances, been incidentally mentioned. 
The superior security of tenure in publicly-controlled 
schools has been discussed, and the excessive power given 
to governing bodies in schools mainly or wholly independent 
has been described at some length. I have endeavoured 
to prove that the modification of the autocratic control 
exercised over these schools is necessary on grounds of 
abstract justice and of practical convenience. I now come 
to constructive suggestions. 
These may for convenience be classified under two main 
headings: Reforms in professional procedure, and admin- 
istrative reforms. 


(a) Reforms in Professional Procedure. 


1. Adverse Reports. It should be a matter of agreed 
professional etiquette among headmasters and assistant 
masters that no adverse report, confidential or otherwise, 
should be made by a headmaster on one of his colleagues 
without the latter having been first given a copy of the 
report and invited to submit his observations. The same 
procedure should apply to reports made by H. M. inspectors. 
This rule applies in the Services and was there introduced 
to preserve the interests of justice. Infringement of this 
procedure should be regarded as a serious breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette. 

2. Where requested, reasons should be given before- 
hand by a headmaster in all cases of proposed dismissal. 
No action should be taken on those reasons until the master 
concerned has had an opportunity of consulting his advisers 
and preparing his comments. 

3. In cases of serious personal friction between a head- 
master and one or more of his colleagues, recourse should 
be had to arbitration. (If a master or headmaster is not 
a member of a professional association the usual arbi- 
tration court cannot be set up by the I. A. H. M. and I. A. A. M. 
At the same time, the fact that he is not a member of 
an association proves him to be somewhat out of touch 
with the great majority of his colleagues and unable to 
obtain the skilled help of professional advisers. In such 


a case, an attempt should be made to refer the matter to 


some other arbiters.) 


(b) Administrative Reforms. 


4. Just as it should be a matter of professional etiquette 
that reasons should be stated by a headmaster before 
proposing a dismissal, it should similarly be a requirement 
of administrative regulations that no dismissal should be 
possible without a formal statement of reasons being 
provided on request. 

There are, of course, legislative difficulties in this con- 
nexion, since the Education Act of 1921, which governs 
tenure in maintained secondary schools, specifies that 
teachers appointed by the local authority are dismissible 
at pleasure—and thus no reason need be specified. The 
way round this difficulty, I would suggest, is by making 
suitable provision in school schemes: not only schemes 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, but also schemes approved 
by local authorities for those secondary schools for which 
they are mainly or entirely responsible. 

5. Local education authorities should endeavour to 
establish transfer schemes for their own areas or in con- 
junction with other local education authorities, to obviate 
dismissals due to over-staffing and reorganization, also to 


solve personal problems of a type that make transfer 
desirable. The difficulties in the way of setting up such 
schemes are considerable but not insuperable, particularly 
if local education authorities insisted as a condition of 
aiding an endowed secondary school that they should have 
a controlling voice in the appointment and dismissal of 
the staff. 

At the same time, where transfer is impossible, it ought 
not to be impossible for the state to provide compensation 
for loss of office due to reorganization or to overstaffing 
caused by a decrease in the number of pupils. This should 
at least apply in the case of teachers with a reasonably 
long period of pensionable service. Analogous provision 
is already made in the Local Government Services and 
in the Civil Service, and there is no valid reason why it 
should not be extended by legislative action to cover the 
case of teachers in grant-aided schools. 

6. Local education authorities should reserve to them- 
selves the ultimate power of dismissal in all maintained 
secondary schools and should make similar powers an 
indispensable condition when granting financial aid to 
endowed schools. The local education authority should, 
on request, refuse to confirm a proposed dismissal in any 
case until the facts have been examined fully by a court of 
inquiry set up by the local education authority. 

7. In schools receiving direct grant from the Board it 
should be a condition of grant that masters should have 
the right of an appeal to the Board or to an impartial 
tribunal appointed by the Board. The New Zealand 
Scheme provides a basis for the composition of such a 
tribunal. It should not be overlooked in this connexion 
that in the schemes governing certain endowed schools. 
the Board already has the powers of a visitor inherited 
from previous schemes. These visitatorial powers max 
be exiguous and may rarely have been exercised, but they 
are there, and when the necessity arises they should be 
used. The office of visitor was anciently devised in the 
governance of universities, colleges, and schools in order 
to prevent mal-administration of various kinds, such as 
avoidable abuse of power. It is anomalous to say the 
least that the Board should disburse grants-in-aid without 
stipulating that it shall exercise some reserved power cf 
this kind when necessary. 

Moreover, the State has recognized its obligations of 
ensuring that teachers in grant-aided schools are paid 
adequate salaries, and that provision is made for their 
maintenance on retirement through illness or after long 
service: both of these obligations have been met by the 
Burnham Awards and the Superannuation Acts. There is 
surely an equally strong moral obligation on the State to 
see that the tenure of its teachers is governed by the dual 
principles of justice and humanity ; and hence there should 
be appropriate provision for this purpose in the grant 
regulations for all State-aided schools. 

8. Provision should be made in the scheme of every 
maintained, aided, or endowed school for the representation 
of assistant masters on the governing body. 


Some final comments 


It will be seen that the above suggestions concern three 
elements in the general subject of tenure—the professional 
(the heads and assistants), the administrative (local edu- 
cation authorities and governing bodies) and the State 
(through the Board of Education). No simple and clear 
scheme of reform is possible in view of the divergent con- 
ditions created by the presence of these three elements. 
Moreover, our national dislike of precise regulation and also 
the wide variety of types of secondary schools necessitate 

(Continued on page 228) 
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The Journal of Education 


The May, 1935, issue will be ready on the usual day—April 30, 1935—but, on account 
of the Easter break, the copy for Advertisements should reach the office by 


April 17, 1935. 


The Contents of the number will be of a special nature, including : 


A general Article, THEN AND NOW.“ dealing with educational matters 
during the last twenty-five years. 


An Article on WHAT TEACHERS WERE DISCUSSING IN MAY, 1910.“ 
Some RECORDS OF EVENTS“ since May, 1910 : 

(1) from an educational and historical point of view ; and 

(2) from the social and industrial aspect. 


An Article on THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.” : 

Possibly an Article on THE KING AND EDUCATION.“ 

There will be a LEADING ARTICLE dealing with the whole matter. 

In the Reviews Section will appear a review of Mr. Somervell’s new book, 


THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE V,” &c. 


1910-1935. 
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The University Entrance Scholarships : Subjects and Standards Series of 
Articles will be continued. (See note below.) 


The May, 1935, issue will contain, as usual, the termly List of Dates of School 
and University Holidays and Functions. 


What the Press was saying about The Journal of Education twenty-five years ago. 


The recognized organ of an important profession.” 
—The Glasgow Herald. 


This has made its way to the top rank of educational 
journals. Nowhere can we find a more carefully recorded 
chronicle of events, better considered judgments on 
questions of the day, or more competent criticism of 
educational literature.’’—The Spectator. 


The most competent and best edited paper of its 
class. - The Athenaeum. 


* The Journal of Education which through the livelong 
years of educational torpor, indifference, and scepticism 
has valiantly held aloft the banner of the profession.” 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 

That valuable professional monthly, The Journal of 
Education. With a book like this, one needs not ask who 
is to teach our teachers ; for this serial seldom loses 
sight of anything that educational people ought to know. 
Its yearly volumes are not uninteresting to read, and are 
always useful to refer to. — The Scotsman. 


The SPECIAL ARTICLES for 1935, referred to above, contains these Articles. 


Others will be announced later. 


An Introductory Article on The Scholarship 
System. By Dr. Cyril Norwood, President, 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (January, 1935) 

Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., N. C., 
M.A., City of London School. 

(February, 1935) 

Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, 
M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. 

(March, 1935) 


Mr. G. H. Lester, M.A., 
(April, 1935) 


Mathematics. B 
The Grammar School, Bristol. 


Geography. By Dr. E. D. Laborde, Harrow 
School. (May, 1935) 


Thomas, M.A., LL.B., 
rammar School. 
(June, 1935) 


Science. By Dr. Terr 
B.Sc., Ph.D., Leeds 


In each of the articles consideration is given to the arrangement of courses, types of paper set, 
desirable improvements to the system, standard, scope, and other matters of practical interest to 
teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 


London : 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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a diversity of reforms available to meet the differing 
requirements. 

So far as simplification can be achieved, I believe these 
reforms could best be effected by the following: 

I. Representation of assistant masters on governing 
bodies. This will promote educational advance, increase the 
status of the profession and remove one cause of injustice 
(by ensuring that the master’s case can be argued on equal 
terms in the governing body). The argument may be 
advanced that it is against public policy to give professional 
men some share—however limited—in the administration 
of the schools in which they are employed. Opinions will 
differ on this point, and one can only add that one distinc- 
tive trend in modern political theory is the policy of 
developing self-government wherever practicable. To 
enlist the service of assistant masters in the administration 
of the schools is in consonance with that policy. Such repre- 
sentation can be accorded by the revision of schemes and 
local education authority regulations. 

2. Amendment of the Board’s regulations for secondary 
schools so as to provide in all grant-aided schools for an 
appeal against dismissal to the Board. This is a short cut, 
and I think a safe way out of most tenure difficulties. It 
would ensure impartial investigation and thus meet the 
needs of justice. 

We can look forward with confidence to the strengthening 
of professional etiquette so as to eliminate secret reports, 
and to develop a team-spirit’’ between headmasters 
and their staffs in those increasingly few cases where it 
does not yet exist. Concurrently, we shall witness the 
disappearance of that unhealthy tradition—still lingering 
in isolated cases—that elevated a headmaster to the 
position of a remote and unquestioned autocrat. 

So far as local education authorities are concerned, the 
progressive authorities have already seen to it that tenure 
in their secondary schools is reasonably secure. In their 
areas an appeal to the Board will never be exercised even 
if it is available, for the progressive local education authori- 
ties have always seen to it that the tenure of their teachers 
is safeguarded to the utmost extent. We may anticipate 
that their example will be followed in time by the less 
progressive authorities. 


And what of the Board of Education ? I am not under 
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the delusion that the Board will welcome the suggestion 
that their regulations should be amended so as to provide 
for appeals to the Board. Neither do I imagine that the 
Board will assume with cheerful alacrity the functions of a 
tribunal. Nevertheless, it is certain that the Board could 
reduce the possibilities of injustice that exist under the 
present system, and action on the lines suggested will 
make for greater contentment and, I believe, greater 
efficiency in our system of secondary education. 

The case of the independent schools founded by charter 
or controlled by private trusts, can only be met if at all 
by representation of the staff on governing bodies, as in 
some of the great public schools. But it is reasonable to 
assume that an improvement in tenure in the great body 
of secondary schools will make for an improvement in 
these schools too, and possibly even in most of the private 
schools, where, in some instances, conditions are still 
scandalous. 

If in these observations on tenure I seem to have taken 
a somewhat severe view of conditions, I hasten to add that 
the vast majority of headmasters, local education authori- 
ties, and governing bodies take all pains to ensure that 
the relations between them and their assistant staffs are 
all that can be desired. That natural respect for individu- 
ality, that belief in personal freedom, and that spirit of 
fair play which are genuinely ingrained in our British 
tradition are to be seen in our secondary school system 
as much as anywhere else. No one who has been in close 
contact with our schools can fail to have admired the many 
frequent, if sometimes hidden, proofs of humane and 
friendly administration by headmasters and governing 
bodies and local authorities. The spirit that animates 
such administration is based on a profound belief in human 
personality, and where that spirit is present, tenure dith- 
culties are absent. In the few cases where that spirit is 
lacking, insecurity of tenure exists and gives rise on occa- 
sions to cases of injustice that are a reproach to the 
profession. 

It is only because examples of injustice are possible 
and sometimes occur under our present system that I have 
compiled this study of the subject. I hope that the sugges- 
tions outlined will receive serious consideration from all 
concerned. 


Directory of Educational Associations 
(Continued from March, 1935, issue, pages 175-183.) 


This List is Copyright. 


Cambridge Local Examinations. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. Secretary of Local Examinations, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

Child Study Association of America. 
1,600. 81. (c) Child Study. (e) Circle7: 7780. Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, 221 West 57th Street, New York, N. V., 
U.S.A. 


Conjoint Board of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Mr. H. H. Rew, The Medical Examination Hall, Queen 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Dramatic Art. 
See Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Central School of. 


Dramatic Art, The Royal Academy of. 
62-64 Gower Street, W. C. 1. 


Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 


To further the best methods and ideals in education. 1,200. 
1os. for London members; 7s. 6d. for country members. 
(c) Child Life. (e) Museum 0550. (f) January, 1936. Miss 
M. J. Chalmers, M. A., 29 Tavistock Square, W. C. I. 


Medical Council, The General. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2727. 


Mr. M. Heseltine, C. B., 44 Hallam Street, Portland Place, 
W. I. 


Reproduction is forbidden. 


Modern Language Association. 
2,100. 10s. 6d. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Holborn 9058. 
(f) Probably Conference of Education, January, 1936. Mr. 
F. Renfield, M.A., LL. M., 5 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's 
Inn, W. C. 2. 


National Education Association (U. S. A.). 
The Welfare of American Childhood. 187,645. $2, $5, and 
Life. (c) Own Journal. (d) 1201 16th Street, N.W. (e) Ad 
6996. (f) Denver, Colorado, June 30 to July 5, 1935. Mr. 
Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 


i Royal College of. 
Mr. . M. Barlow, Pall Mall East, London. 
Gn Board.) 


Speech Training and Dramatic Art, The Central School of, 
Incorporated. 
(e) Kensington 3661. Miss Jane E. Gavin, B.Sc., Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


Surgeons, Royal College of. 
Mr. Kennedy Cassels, M.A., 40 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W. C. 2. (See also Conjoint Board.) 


World Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. (c) 
World Federation News. (f) Oxford (England), August 10-17, 
1935. Secretary-General, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


(See also 
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Architect: O. P. MILNE, E.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Chemical Laboratory, Bedford Grammar School 


FU RNITURE 
and FITTINGS 


SCHOOLS said COLLEGES 


FROM A 


BLACKBOARD and EASEL 


FITTINGS for a SCIENCE 
BLOCK 


Write for Catalogues 
and Quotations to: 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171/18) HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. I 
Telephone : HOLborn 9116 (4 lines) 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Incorporating the LONDON SCHOOL OF MIME 
17-18 BERNERS STREET, W. Museum 6159 


Principal: M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL, B.A. (Lond.), 
L. R. A. N. (Eloc.), M.R.S.T. 


— Full Day and Evening — 
Training Course for Teachers 


Classes include : Mime, Drama, Verse Speaking, Diction, 
Phonetics, Teaching Methods and Training for Internal 
Diplomas, also L.R.A.M., and L.G.S.M. 


The Journal of Education 


MAY, 1935 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY APRIL 17, 1935 


Professor SIR JOHN ADAMS 


For list of recent articles by Professor 
Sir John Adams see page 718 of the 
November issue. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 
Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 


of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 


France; Assistant Editor: D. JONES, University College, London, W. C. I). 
New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. B. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy. List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Matte Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 1 des ne 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK .. „ 35/- 
„ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” . (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK * Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W. C. 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


January to December, 1934, 1933, 1932, 1931, 1930, 

1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each; 1922, 

1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each ; 1917, and previous 
years, 1/6 each 


The Journal of Education ” (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 
ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 pages. 
One of the invaluable 3 of this volume is the review of 1 

for examination ur poses; d special articles on teaching will be 
found very Tze Yorkshire Post, December 28, 1932. 


London: Mr.William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4 
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Topics and Events 


STUDENISHIPS FOR TEACHERS.—The Board of Education is 
prepared in 1935, as in recent years, to consider applications for 
full-time studentships from teachers in England and Wales with 
at least five years’ teaching experience who desire financial 
assistance to follow courses of advanced study at universities 
or other institutions at home or abroad. Particulars of the awards 
and application forms are obtainable from the Board of 
Education, Whitehall, S. W. I. 


CHURCH TEACHERS’ FELLOWSHIP.—At a meeting held at the 
Francis Holland School for Girls on March 15, an appeal was made 
for increased membership of the Church Teachers’ Fellowship. 
which has its office at the Church House, Westminster. The 
Society exists for the recruitment of suitable teachers (both men 
and women) for church schools overseas. There is at present a 
larger number of vacant posts than of suitable teachers to fill 
them. Teachers who do not contemplate taking up work overseas 
can further the work of the Fellowship, to which Canon Hyde, the 
Secretary of the Missionary Council of the Church Assembly, 
paid high tribute at the meeting, by becoming subscribers. The 
Hon. Secretaries, Miss Kingsford and Miss Nodes, will gladly give 
any information on the work of the Fellowship, or interview 
persons by appointment. 

+ + + 

A NEw LEAD-PENCIL FOR SCHOOLS.—We understand that one 
of the leading English pencil manufacturers—the VENUS PENCIL 
Co., LIMITED recently carried out an interesting market 
research. Having manufactured some new types of special 
blackleads, samples of various grades were submitted to a 
number of the leading educational authorities and other qualified 
persons. Whilst it was anticipated that there would be a 
considerable divergence in the matter of taste, actually the 
inquiry produced surprising results, for over 80 per cent of the 
educational authorities approacl ed were in favour of the same 
type of lead. This lead is being used in the new Fullmarks ” 
pencil now being produced by these makers, and we understand 
a free sample of it is available on application to the manufacturers, 
the Venus Pencil Co., Limited, Lower Clapton Road, London, E. 5. 


ROYAL AIR Foxck.— The Air Ministry announces that about 500 
vacancies will occur in August, 1935, for well-educated boys to be 
trained as aircraft apprentices in the following skilled trades of 
the Royal Air Force: Fitter, wireless operator mechanic and 
instrument maker. Full particulars regarding entry and con- 
ditions of service may be obtained from the Secretary, Air 
Ministry (Apprentices Dept.), Gwydyr House, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. Applicants must have attained the age of 15 years and 
be under the age of 17 years on August 1, 1935. A competitive 
examination will be conducted at numerous local centres early 
in June, 1935, the subjects being English and general knowledge, 
mathematics, and science. Applicants possessing an approved 
First School Certificate with specified credits may be excused the 
entrance examination. No previous trade experience is required. 
The closing date for the receipt of nominations for the August 
entry is Tuesday, May 7. 

$ 8 2 

THE School. AGE.—The powerful deputation organized by the 
School Age Council, which waited upon the Prime Minister on 
February 31 to put the case for raising the school-leaving age 
to 15, did not meet with a great deal of encouragement. It 1s 
true that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald said that the deputation had 
no need to convince him about the main lines of their case and 
that it was a waste of the most precious material which this 
nation possessed that five-sixths of our population should be sent 
into the world at the age of 14. But he dwelt on the financial 
difficulties involved, and on the desirability of making complete 
preparation for the change. This involved the question of teachers, 
the question of buildings, and the serious problem of denomina- 
tional agreement. The Board of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department had been charged with a re-examination 
of the whole problem, and he hoped that the result would be to 
place the Government in a position to be able to bring forward 
definite proposals in considered form, meeting all the problems 
involved in the change. It is not clear that re-examination of the 
problem will add anything of moment to the facts already known. 
However, it was pretty evident, even before the deputation went, 


(Continued on page 232) 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


Officially approved by thirteen leading 
professional organizations. 


SPECIMEN PREMIUMS for ANNUAL POLICIES 


Morris Minor and Austin 7 
Morris Cowley 11.9 
Morris Oxfords 


Austin 12 
Singer 8 and 10 
Standard 9 and 10 


FULL COMPREHENSIVE COVER 


summarized, includes 


. Full third-party liability. 2. All loss or damage to car, 
including frost. 3. Towage and re-delivery. 4. Law costs 
and defence. 5. Transit and Continental Touring. 6. Injury 
to owner and/or wife and/or husband—£1,000, &c. 
7. Medical expenses (25 guineas). 8. AGREED VALUE 
(for loss). 9. MANSLAUGHTER DEFENCE. 
11. Loss of Rugs, Coats, 
12. Use for professional purposes. 
14. Towage 
15. GARAGE covered against 
16. Where desired, quarterly payments arranged. 


total 
10. IMMEDIATE REPAIRS. 
and Luggage—£20. 
13. Usual “lay-up” facilities and rebates. 
oo after BREAKDOWN. 
ire. 


Write, Catt, or PHone City 6122, 
giving particulars of car or cycle. 


C. R. HILLS INSURANCE LTD. 


Scholastic Department, 
35 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4 


| 
| 
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Special Terms for Members 
of the Scholastic Profession 


The Typewriter that lasts a life- 
time. Standard 4-bank keyboard. 
Two Shift Keys and Shift Lock. 
Perfect visibility of writing. 
Weight II Ib. 
Travelling Case. 


Complete with / 


It’s easy to learn to type. It’s 
quicker to type than to write. 
It makes homework and home 


studies pleasant. 
Home 


Remington rte 


Assembled in Great Britain by British Labour 
ALL WRITE WITH A REMINGTON ! 


Usual Price: 10 monthly 
payments of £l or £9 9s. 
cash. 


— 


COUPON 
| Remington Typewriter Co., Ltd., | 
| 100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3 
Telephone: Mansion House 3333 | 
Please send, free, full particulars of the Remington Home Portable [ 


Typewriter and your Special Terms for the Scholastic Profession. 


Name 


Address 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal A.C.P. Guide. 
The Normal General Guide. 
The Normal Matric. Guide. 
The Normal Degree Guide 


Handicraft Guide. 


Free to readers of this Journal 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal Heuse, East Daturen, 
. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D. Sc., Ph. D., F. I. C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES S Ml. 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 


day who desire to study for the degrees of the F U R N i T U R E 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, OFFICE 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the AND CANTEEN FURNITURE 
Academic Diploma in Geography. MEMORIALS CHAIRS PIANOS 
Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. FIXED, SLIDING & FOLDING SCREENS 


Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College GEO. NM. HAMMER «co. uro. 


Calendar, 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars anolo to 1 . CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE RD., HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 
: A SS ͤ — ..... — a E 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E. C. 4. 


DR DR T COPY AONAN ONON IN NANA 


| UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS Profit Without Risk! 


| Next Session begins 3 7 2 A E 
— October 1, 1935 — 0 0 O 


TAX FREE 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1935-36 
should apply to the REGISTRAR, from whom —and your capital absolutely secure 


Prospectuses may be obtained. Address: THE 
REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds, 2. GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 


APPROVED PROPERTY 


UNIVERSITY OF BESANÇON 
Institut de Langue et de Civilisation Françaises for Foreign Students. 
Permanent Courses, October l-June 30. Vacation Courses, July l- . 
l September 30. French Language—Theoretical and Applied Phonetics— OF 


Elocution—Translation—Explanation of Passages—Practical Exercises 


(Conversation, Correspondence, &c.). Lectures (Literature, History, Geography, 
Art, Civilization, &c.). Examinations (for the Diplôme d’Etudes françaises). B { | I i DING S O4 IE | * 
Excursions — The most picturesque centre in the French Jura, within easy 


reach of Switzerland. Socials—Sport—Dancing—Casino des Bains Salins. 


Cité Universitaire, Students’ Hostel: moderate prices, modern comforts. Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 
— . all E apply to Mr. SEIGNIER, 
AIRE ’ v , Besançon, nce. 
= DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 


LONDON, W. C. 


FOYLES ror BOOKS! 


New and second-hand books on every subject 

Over two million volumes in stock 
Catalogues free on mentioning your interests 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (seven lines) 


Write to Secretary for Prospectus. 
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that the Government had decided to do nothing in the matter 
during the present Parliament. Perhaps the Archbishop of 
York did not expect ay other rani 
$ 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN re ENGINEERING.—Applications, 
which must be received not later than April 15, 1935, are invited 
for the following scholarships awarded by the Council of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. Inquiries for full particulars 
and nomination forms (specifically mentioning the name of the 
scholarship) should be addressed to the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion, Savoy Place, London, W.C.2: DuDDELL SCHOLARSHIP 
(value {150 per annum, tenable for three years). Open to 
British subjects under 19 years of age on July 1, 1935, who have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of a British university 
or an equivalent. FERRANTI SCHOLARSHIP (value £250 per 
annum, tenable for two years). Open to British subjects under 
26 years of age on July 1, 1935, who are students or graduates 
of the institution and have been such for not less than two years. 
SWAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP (value {120, for one year). 
n to British subjects under 27 years of age on July 1, 1935, 
o have completed to the satisfaction of the Council a recog- 
nized course in electrical engineering or science of at least three 
, and who desire to carry out whole-time research or post- 
graduate work of an electrical engineering nature. SILVANUS 
THOMPSON SCHOLARSHIP (value {100 per annum and tuition 
fees, tenable for two years). For works employees who are the 
sons of parents of limited means. Open to British subjects 
under 22 years of age on July 1, 1935. 
+ + + 


RoyaL DRAWING SocIeTY’s EXHIBITION.—A visit to the 
Royal Drawing Society’s annual exhibition in the Guildhall Art 
Gallery gives evidence that much good work in drawing and 
painting is being done in the schools of this country. The 
exhibition, which is the forty-sixth organized by Mr. T. R. Ablett, 
Founder and Art Director of the Society, contains many thou- 
sands of drawings in pencil and colour by young people up to 
19 years of age, and the general average is well up to that of 
previous years. Many of the classes were highly commended by 
the judges. The Society attaches great importance to snapshot 
drawing,” drawing from recollection after observation, as a 
means of helping young people in their school studies by 


developing the powers of observation and memory. The work 
in the snaphsot classes is notable for its vitality and the 
success with which movement is depicted. Good examples of 
this are to be seen in the drawings to which H.R.H. Princes 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, President of the Society, has awarded 
her special prizes. Other outstanding sections are those for 
landscape, still life, plants, illustrations and village signs, and 
there is much interesting work in the classes devoted to figure, 
portrait, decorative composition, pictorial posters, machines and 
ships, architectural, geographical, and botanical drawings. Some 
good examples of needlework are on view and the overseas 
exhibits are of even greater interest than usual. The exhibition, 
which is free to the public, is open from April 2 to 10. 
+ * s 

LANCASHIRE TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE.—The annual assem- 
bly of the Lancashire County Teachers’ Association, which has 
a membership exceeding 19,000, approved the following resolu- 
tions at Fleetwood on Saturday, March 9: This meeting 
protests against and deplores the tendency of the Government 
with regard to increased armaments as forecast in the recent 
White Paper issued by the Prime Minister“ That the Lan- 
cashire County Teachers’ Association is of opinion that legis- 
lation should be passed which would enable local education 
authorities to provide footwear for necessitous children.” 
“ This assembly presses for the raising of the school-leaving age 
without further delay in view of the fact that under existing 
conditions elementary school children cannot secure the advan- 
tages of the full four-year course of advanced instruction recom- 
mended by the Hadow Report. In reference to the claims of 
the President, Alderman Saer, of Fleetwood, that the broken 
legal salary agreements with teachers should have their validity 
restored now that the budget has been balanced, the following 
expression of opinion was endorsed unanimously: This 
representative assembly of Lancashire teachers calls for the 
cancellation of the 5 per cent cut in the teachers’ salaries as 
from the beginning of the new financial year, and further urges 
the restoration by Parliament of all superannuation benents 
lost to teachers by the operation of the salary cuts of 1931. 
Upwards of 35,000 teachers will suffer permanent reductions 
in their superannuation allowances, although they have paid 
premiums entitling them to higher rates of superannuation.” 
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A GRADED COURSE 
~ GEOGRAPHY 


E. S. PRICE, FRG. 


GEOGRAPHY MASTER, RUABON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
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BOOK IV—4th Year. Principles of Geography. 
(2 separate Parts.) Part 1.—EURASIA. 18. 6d. 
Part 2.—EUROPE. 18. od. 


Each illustrated with numerous maps and diagrams. Crown quarto, in strong manila covers. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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1s. 9d. 
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Language 


By LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


Language plays so great a part in our 
life that, perhaps because of its famili- 
arity, we rarely observe it, and take it 
for granted as we do breathing or 


Here is a study of the general principles 
of language. 
about language which mean most to all 
of us are usually ignored in all but very 
advanced studies; this book tells about 
them in single terms and shows their 
bearing on human affairs. It will prove 
of great interest and value to all teachers. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. | 
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OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
Offices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1 


HE Association keeps a list of 


certified G and Games Mistresses 
and Medical Gymnasts—and publishes ‘' The Journal 
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Gymnastics. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


One Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 
in March, for entrance in October. For Prospectus 
and further particulars of Scholarships apply 
SECRETARY. 


ae 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M. C. S. M. M. G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training. Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games, 


Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 
for Public Diploma. 


Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens, 
where games are practised and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


» GYMNASTICS, &c. 


COLLECE 


REMEDIAL 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IREN& M. MARSH, M. I. H. 
A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 
: approved by the University of London as a 
training centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 
Eighteen acres of ground. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. S ng pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School Certificate. 


Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1934. 
Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 


Ilst year of issue 


This has been corrected to date, 
and contains membership total, 
yearly subscription, society's organ, 
telegraphic address, telephone 
number, date and place of next 
annual meeting, secretary’s name 
and office address. It appeared in 
March, 1935. 
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Varia 


The March issue of Longman s Literary News contains the 
always welcome news of a new book by Mr. Cherry Kearton, the 
well-known animal photographer, entitled Adventures with 
Animals and Men. 

$ + $ 

According to the Spring List issued by Messrs. Rich & Cowan, 
LTD., six new volumes are to be issued in the In My Time Series. 
These will deal with marriage, the army, education (by J. Howard 
Whitehouse), Germany, broadcasting, and sport. 

* * * 


Bell's Miscellany, being a list of new and forthcoming books of 
Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, LTD., is a neat little pamphlet; among 
the new titles we notice The Road to Modern Science, by H. A. 
Reason, which is stated to be a readable account of the progress 
of science from the earliest times to the present day. Two cheap 
editions of works by Sir Charles Holmes are announced, namely, 
The National Gallery (three volumes) and A Grammar of the Arts. 

$ $ + 

Messrs. A. & C. BLAck, LTD., have issued a convenient list 
of their educational books (1935). The list is classified by subjects, 
new and forthcoming books are marked, and the standard of 
each book is indicated by inserting in the margin the age of 
pupil for which the book is suited. Black's Geography Pictures, 
edited by Mr. J. Fairgrieve, are now complete (eight sets); a 
new edition of Part I of Elementary Algebra for Schools, by 
Fawdry and Beaven, is announced. 

1 $ 851 

The list of Forthcoming Books to be published in the spring 
and summer by the CLARENDON PRESS AND THE OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PREss is a substantial one. Three further volumes 
in the work entitled European Civilization: Its Origin and 
Development, which bring the story up to the Reformation, are 
announced and the three concluding volumes are in preparation. 
Of a different nature is Prof. Macgregor Skene’s A Flower Book 
for the Pocket, with 500 illustrations in colour by the late Charlotte 
Georgiana Trower, a companion volume to Edmund Sandars’ 
Bird Book for the Pocket, published in 1927; incidentally, it is 
stated that some 25,000 of the latter book have already been sold. 


We have received from the London Teachers Association, 
Ludgate House, 110 Fleet Street, E.C. 4, a copy of the latest 
edition of the L.T.A. Register of Recommended Addresses, 
price 6d. This contains 280 pages of addresses of apartments, 
boarding houses, and hotels in the United Kingdom and the 
Continent of Europe. The addresses are all inserted on recom- 
mendations following experience. The register grows more and 
more useful year by year. 

* + 0 

The increasing need in schools for episcopes and epidiascopes, 
and the difficulty of meeting this need on the score of expense, 
has been engaging the attention of manufacturers for some time. 
The new Philip-Wigmore ” epidiascope and the Philip- 
Wigmore episcope are meeting this need at prices as low as 
twelve guineas. Full details of these high-grade instruments are 
obtainable from George Philip & Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


* * * 


In the census of 1851, out of 29,425 private schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, 708 signed their returns with a mark. 
What an indictment of the education of the fifties ! The quotation 
is from extracts from Early Victorian England, 1830—65, pub- 
lished in the Periodical, the organ of the OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press. Further quotations illustrate the state of the Press, art. 
architecture, music, and travel and holidays as described in this 
work. The Periodical, which contains notes on recent publications 
of the Press, is sent post free to all applicants. 

* * * 


The Spring List issued by MESsRS. METHUEN & Co., LTD., opens 
with the announcement of the publication this month, in conjunc- 
tion with MEssRS. J. M. Dent & Sons, LTD., of the Letters of Charles 
Lamb in three volumes, under the editorship of Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
A new series at 2s. 6d. each, under the general title of Labour 
Shows the Way.“ under the general editorship of Major C. R. 
Atlee, M.P., is also announced ; the first four volumes deal with 
Socialism, peace, finance, and planning, and three further 
volumes, on the Commonwealth, land utilization, and health, 
are in preparation. 


University and School 


HOLIDAYS and 
FUNCTIONS 


In the May issue of The Journal of Education 
will appear the usual list of above compiled 
from official sources. 


Date of Summer Vacation 
Dates of other Functions 


School Secretaries are asked to return 
the forms at the earliest moment. 


The lists appear in May, November, and 
February issues each year. 


LONDON : 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E. C. 4 


The Journal of Education 


MAY, 1935 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY APRIL 17, 1935 


THE CARNEGIE PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE 
Beckett Park, Leeds 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS IN PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
GAMES, AND DANCING 


AUGUST 9 to 23, 1935 


(Organized by the Leeds Education Committee in 
co-operation with the West Riding Education 


Committee) 
MEN 


Course A.—A general course based on the “ Syllabus of 
S Training,“ 1933, for men teachers in Elementary 
Schools. 


Course B. A course for men teachers in Juvenile Instruction 
Centres, Evening Institutes, and Boys' Clubs. 

Course C. — A first-year course based on the “ Reference 
Book of Gymnastic Training’’ for men who teach or 
intend to teach physical training in Senior or Central 
Schools. 

Course D.—A second-year course for men who have pre- 
viously attended a course similar in type to Course C. 


Course E.—A course in Play Leadership and Games 
Organization. 


Residential accommodation will be provided. Full particulars 
may be obtained from THE WARDEN, CARNEGIE PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, Becketr Park, LEEDS, 6. 


No. 789 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


APRIL 1, 1935 


®& COMPANY LTD. 


Erster Teil, 2/9 


A MODERN 


Zweiter Teil, 3/- 


DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


THREE YEAR 
GERMAN COURSE 


Dritter Teil, 3/6 


This three book series provides a German course on modern lines, covering 
the work from the earliest stages up to the School Certificate standard. It 
seeks not only to provide a sound course in the grammar and syntax of the 
German language, but also to interest pupils in German life and culture, 
and to give them a representative and unbiassed picture of contemporary 
Germany. It presupposes that the work in the class room will be carried 
on by the direct method, but for purposes of reference and revision it 


supplied summaries of grammar in English and vocabularies. 


ALTES UND NEUES 


A carefully graded selection of simple 
stories and poems for reading during the 
very early stages of teaching German. 
Many of the stories are of the cumulative 
type that prove so valuable in instilling 
a vocabulary. The folk lore and legend 
in which Teutonic literature is so rich 
form the material of many of the stories. 


1/9 


GINN 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, 


GLUCKAUF 


This beginners’ reader contains an in- 
teresting selection of material, which is 
closely related to some typical aspect of 
German life. It is divided into six sections : 
Vorstufe, Aus dem deutschen Dichterlande, 
Aus der germanischen Gotterwelt, Aus der 
germanischen Sagenwelt, Deutsche Charak- 
tere, Anhang. 


3 /- 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


W. C. 1 
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A Successor to ‘‘ Balbus ”’ 


Tironibus 


By G. M. LYNE, B.A., Author of Balbus. Illustrated by 
George Morrow. 1s. 9d. 

Mr. Lyne’s new Latin Reader for junior pupils consists of 
amusing stories, dialogues, etc., culled from a wide variety of 
sources, and shows the junior pupil a lighter and more human 
side of Latin than it is usually his lot to meet. 


Latin for Beginners 


By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A., Director of Education for 
Glasgow, sometime of the High School of Glasgow. 288 pages. 
With full Vocabularies and Grammar Summary. 38. 6d. 

This is a book for pupils who are able to make fairly rapid 
progress. It supplies all the grammar and syntax necessary 
for the intelligent study of a simple Latin author, and provides 
reading matter from the simplest conversations for beginners 
up to a fairly long extract from Caesar. 


The Discovery of Poetry 


By HUGH LYON, M. A., M.C., Headmaster of Rugby School - 
Class Edition, 2s. 6d. Library or Prize Edition, 68. net. 

A passport and guide to the kingdom of the imagination 
which could hardly be bettered.” —The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Exercises in the Use and 
Understanding of English 


By RONALD WINDROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), English Master, 
Southgate County School. 1s. 6d. 

Primarily prepared with a view to the new paper in English 
Language now set in Northern Universities’ School Certificate, 
the book provides a rich and varied year’s course in the study 
of literature, analysis, definitions, punctuations, and the 
elucidation of metaphors. It has won wide approval. 


Junior Physics and Chemistry 


By 8. R. STUBBS, M.Sc., City of Leeds School, and W. G. 
ALLANSON, B.Sc., Wigan Grammar School. 192 pages, 
172 diagrams. 28. 6d. 

An elementary two years’ course in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Heat, Light, and Chemistry, which lays solid foundations for 
future work. 


A New Junior French Reader 
Jeunesse 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d’Académie, Author of 
Simple French Plays, &c. Illustrated. 138. 9d. 

An attractive new reader, chiefly about the activities of young 
people in France, both in and out of school, and on holiday. 
The grammar is easy, and the whole well within the compass of 
pupils who have completed a first course. There is a large 
vocabulary, including many useful colloquial phrases. 


Certificate Exercises 


in German 


By F. W. WILSON, Ph.D., formerly Assistant Master at 
Clifton College; Author of Arnold’s Modern German Course. 
28 


As an introduction to the study of German, it seems 
excellent. Te Times Educational Supplement. 

“We recommend this book as being comprehensive and 
time-saving.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


The Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha 
By A. C. TOYNE, M.A. 33. 


“ Mr. Toyne’s able book, intended primarily for the higher 
forms of schools, presumes a general knowledge of the Old 
Testament.. . . It is discipline in religious thought that is 
given in this valuable book.’"—The Times Educational 
Supplement. 


A Short History of 
the Western World 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. Fully illustrated. 38. 6d. 

“ This is remarkably well compiled. Teachers will welcome 
the book, which should give middle and lower forms a sound, 
workaday knowledge of European political history. It is well 
and profusely illustrated, and there are excellent little maps. 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


A Note and Map Book of 
Matriculation Geography 


By G. H. FAIRS, M.A., Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 
Demy Quarto, stiff paper. Book I, The World, outside Europe, 
40 pages, 2s. Book II, Europe and the British Isles, 32 pages. 


Arnold’s Modern French Series 


General Editor: M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., M.M., B. és L., King Edward’s Grammar School, Birmingham. 


These delightful stories are nearly all by present-day authors, and have never hitherto been available for school use. There are 
notes and questions as appropriate to the various stages, and full vocabularies. The bindings, in pink, green, or blue, whet the 
appetite for the good fare inside. New Volumes are marked * 


Junior Group (2nd Year), Is. each Middle Group (8rd-4th Years), Is. 6d. each Senior Group (5th Year), 28. each 


LENOTRE, Thérèse, Pototo et la T.S.F. pu GENFsTOUX, Magdeleine. Toutou à Paris BAscAN, Louis. Légendes Normandes 
LENOTRE, Thérèse. Les Voyages de Mirlinette DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine. Une Folle équipée Beer Baul: Moni 


Gp. Un Trio turbulent 
LENOTRE, Thérèse. Nicole et ses Bêtes Ropipa, A. Le Capitaine Bellormeau I. VER ONE, Julie Contes (zeme e) 
PINEAU, Léon. ` Z francais (2ème parti 
Petite Madame 


Contes de Grand-Père LAVERGNE, Julie. Contes francais (lére poa 
DU GENESTOUX, Magdeleine SÉGUR, Comtesse de. Un . n petit Diable LICHTENBERGER, André. 
' ; Anneau Vert : 
* Le Merveilleuse Histoire LICHTENBERGER, André. La petite Sœur de Trott 


Gros Flo-fio et le petit Rip ROSMER, Jean. 
du Prince José LIVERANI, L. Aélis 


The above are illustrated GOAZEC, Pierre. 
F Histoire de Blondine: ~ COMORES: x Pinocchio Dumas, Alexandre æ Robin Hood le Proecrit 
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Reviews 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Westminster Abbey : the Story of the Church and the Monas- 
tery, with some Account of the Life of the Monks, a Guide 
to the Buildings, and Monuments, and an Explanation 
of their Architectural Styles. By A. L. N. RussELL. 
(6s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

The Abbey Church at Westminster is unique in Europe. 
It has been a monastic church and a Royal Chapel, the 
coronation church of our kings since the time of Harold, 
a place of pilgrimage, and our national mausoleum. It 
has combined under one roof the functions of Nôtre Dame, 
St. Denis, and the Panthéon. This is a vast subject and 
it has produced a large literature: much of which suffers 
from this superabundance of material, and induces in the 
mind of the reader the same mental indigestion in the effort 
to disentangle the significant from the insignificant as does 
a visit to the Abbey itself. It is the merit of Mr. Russell’s 
book that he has gathered into one small volume the cream 
of the story. His vivid treatment of the historical back- 
ground makes the dry bones live, while his architectural 
explanations and diagrams in his chapter on the three 
Gothic styles are lucidity itself. 

There is only a passing reference to the possible existence 
of a Saxon church on Thorney Isle. One regrets the 
omission of the fable of the miraculous draught of salmon 
in connexion with the legendary consecration by St. Peter 
himself. These mythical origins prepare the way for the 
solid foundation of the Confessor’s church with which the 
author starts the story. After dealing with the Romanesque 
monastery and church, he gives us an account of the 
refoundation by Henry III, and the gradual additions by 
his successors, which gave us the Abbey as we know it 
to-day. There might have been mention of the wonderful 
views of the interior from the triforium. Up there one is 
not distracted by the gallery of good, bad, and indifferent 
Renaissance sculpture, both marbles and waxworks are 
forgotten, while the marvel of Gothic equilibrium, of thrust 
and counter-thrust, is more evident than from below. But 
the upper church ” is only for those with a head for 
heights, and is perhaps best left for the adventurous to 
discover for themselves. This book with its freshness and 
pertinence and its devoted description of the Abbey’s 
infinite variety will open the eyes of the uninitiated and 
it will attract even those who know their Lethaby and 
their Bond.” 


NEW LIGHT ON THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Freedom and Organization, 1814-1914. 
RUSSELL. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Current literature bearing upon the history of the nine- 
teenth century grows apace, but we do not recall any 
example more brilliant and satisfying than this book, 
written by one who is not a professed historian, but who 
may be described as the philosopher turned historian. As 
might have been expected, Mr. Russell begins by making 
clear what he means by history. He does not subscribe to 
the Great Man theory, yet he does not believe that the 
history of Europe during the past seventy years would 
have been similar to what it has been, if Bismarck had 
never been born. Nor does he believe that history can 
truly be called a science, seeing that a great event may 
be determined by some small thing which it is difficult to 
describe as anything but an accident. He holds that 
history can only be made to look scientific by a process 
of over-simplification. Still, it is possible to trace the effect 
of large causes without falling into serious error, provided 
it is remembered that other causes have also been operative. 

So the author selects two of these large causes of change 
in the nineteenth century, the belief in freedom which was 
common to Liberals and Radicals, and the necessity for 
organization which arose through industrial and scientific 


By BERTRAND 


technique, and he traces their opposition and their inter- 
action. The author’s singular clarity of style compels even 
the general reader to follow him through his account of 
the political and social background of the early nineteenth 
century, the influence of the philosophical Radicals, the 
rise and progress of Socialism, the fortunes of democracy in 
America, and those principles of nationalism and im- 
perialism which seem to dominate the civilization of to-day 
when we behold the spectacle of organization without 
freedom within the individual state, and freedom without 
organization in the relations between states. The nine- 
teenth century failed, he says, because it created no 
international organization. It inherited states from the 
past, and thought the problem solved when it made them 
into national states. In a haphazard way, as a result of 
technique unguided by thought, it erected economic 
organizations which its philosophy did not teach it to 
control.“ So he believes that it is not by pacifist senti- 
ment, but by world-wide economic re-organization, that 
civilized man is to be saved from collective suicide.’’ For 
ourselves, we shall go on believing that there is plenty 
of room for both, and that re-organization is more likely 
to come, if peaceful sentiments can be made to prevail. 


EXPERIMENTS IN TEACHING 


Individual Work in Primary Schools. By Dr. C. M. 


FLEMING. (58. Harrap.) 
Some Adventures with a School. 
(3s. 6d. Jarrolds.) 

The writers of these two books start from common 
ground, and end as far apart as the two poles. Both agree 
that the traditional collective lock-step method of teaching, 
which ignores individual differences, which worries the 
backward children and neglects the bright ones, which 
thrives on competition and forbids co-operation, has had 
its day. Dr. Fleming, who has seen much of Scottish 
primary schools with large classes, and is obviously a serious 
student of such educational science as we possess, first 
gives a clear account of the various experiments which 
have been made by way of reform, such as the Dalton 
plan and the project method. But, says the author in 
effect, there are cogent reasons why few teachers can even 
experiment with any of these methods in its entirety, 
and yet there is much reform that is quite practicable 
under existing conditions. He proceeds to exemplify 
and illustrate his point. He goes on to show by examples 
that his plan does involve the full recognition of indi- 
viduality, and he ends by making it clear that there is, 
after all, a place for collective teaching. Primary school 
teachers in England, not less than in Scotland, will find 
Dr. Fleming’s book most suggestive and useful. 

Miss Johnston would, we think, be the first to assert 
that she entirely lacks Dr. Fleming’s pedagogical learning, 
and she would probably rejoice in the fact. She heroically 
gave up her Burnham scale and pensioned post in a high 
school, and went forth into a Sussex wilderness to try a 
great experiment in which children should be “ free 
and happy.“ She appears to belong to the pedagogical 
sect who believe that if a boy thinks his father or his 
teacher a fool, he is entitled to tell him so. In fact, she 
seems not to have probed very deeply the question what 
freedom and happiness really mean. We do indeed want 
experiment, but at any rate for the masses of the people 
this experiment is not on promising lines. Miss Ethel 
Mannin, who writes a foreword, goes all the way with the 
author, except that she has less use for the God-idea ” 
in education, and more use for the sex-idea. For ourselves, 
we should prefer for a child a training about mid-way 
between that of Miss Johnston and that of Mr. Barrett of 
Wimpole Street. 


By MARGARET JOHNSTON. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, HANDICRAFTS AND CLASSICS 


Progress of Archaeology. By S. Casson. (6s. net. Bell.) 

Ruskin prophesied that the day is coming when we shall 
confess that we have learnt more of Greece out of the crumbled 
fragments of her sculpture than even from her sweet singers or 
soldier historians.” That day has now come, and it is true not 
only of Greece but of many unsung and unchronicled sites which 
were unheard of fifty years ago. Mr. Casson has avoided popu- 
larizing the subject by means of conjecture. There is always a 
temptation to find corroboration, on slender evidence, for this 
or that myth or legend ; excusable perhaps in film or fiction, but 
dangerous in pseudo-histories or works on prehistoric times. 
The book originally appeared as a series of articles in the Listener. 
In its present form it is a well illustrated record of the results of 
excavations during the last twenty years in Europe, America, 
Africa, and the Far East. The author keeps throughout a sense 
of proportion, and has no sympathy with the sensation hunter. 
He gives artistic considerations and spiritual values their due 
importance, and puts emphasis on the moment when man began 
to make not merely things, but beautiful things. The subject 
with its inherent interest needs no popularization, and we can 
unreservedly recommend this straightforward account to the very 
wide public to whom archaeology makes a strong appeal. 


Art and Craft of the Potter. By G. M. ForsyTH. (10s. 6d. net. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Teachers and students alike have for long looked for authori- 
tative information on the potter's craft. At last it has arrived 
in this book, by Gordon M. Forsyth, and it will be welcomed, for 
it is a comprehensive treatise giving detailed information which 
has not hitherto been available except to those fortunate enough 
to be in close contact with a modern pottery, or working in a 
good pottery school. The book opens with a description of the 
different materials used and follows this up with an explanation 
in detail of the method of development of an object from the 
flat or from the round. The various methods of decorating 
pottery are very concisely dealt with and the nature of the various 
glazes and glaze stains used is fully and clearly explained. In 
the concluding chapter, the author wisely deals with the equip- 
ment of the classroom and the organization of class-work, and 
in this we see the result of his wide experience. This chapter 
should prove of great value, with its well arranged schemes of 
work set out in age groups. A special word must be added about 
the illustrations, the equal of which it would be difficult to find 
elsewhere. There are sixty-three full-page plates illustrating all 
phases of the potter's art, but they must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. One might consider it unfortunate that these plates are 
all together at the end of the book, if one prefers to have an illus- 
tration inserted with the text which refers to it; but since some 
of the plates have to be referred to repeatedly, the present seems 
to be the best arrangement possible. The book should be in the 
hands of all who are interested in art of any kind, but particularly 
those who are interested in the potter’s art. 


Lino-Cutting for Schools. 
of London Press.) 

Are you considering the introduction of craft work into your 
school, or have you introduced it already and not met with the 
success you anticipated, either by reason of your own ineptitude 
for craft teaching or your own lack of first-hand information on 
the subject? Then here is a hint. Try lino-cutting, at once one 
of the simplest, the most fascinating, and the least expensive of 
the crafts, whilst possessing great educational value. Lino- 
cutting for Schools, by F. Craig Stewart, is a work packed full of 
valuable information, amply illustrated and readable from cover 
tocover. Tools, materials, and processes are so clearly explained 
and illustrated that the reader becoming fascinated will at once 
want to experiment for himself, and the instructions are so explicit 
that he need have no fear of failure, whilst the suggestions are 
so varied that he will find a multitude of avenues open for 
individual exploration. The book is evidently intended, as its 
title implies, for schools ; and the author has kept this in mind 
throughout, even going to the extent of devoting one chapter to 
the work of potato stamping as a preliminary to lino-cutting. 
The difficulties usually met with by a beginner are not pointed 
out, but they are guarded against by the most minute details as to 
method of work, materials to be used, and aims to be kept in 
view. Special attention is given to pattern making and its 
adaptation to fabrics. To the teacher, whether experienced or 
otherwise, this book should be of great value and it is worthy of 


By F. C. STEWART. (58. University 


its place on the bookshelf of any school which would be in the 
van of progress. 


Industrial Art Explained. By J. GLOAG. 
Unwin.) f 
Function creates its own forms in art as in nature. There is 
always a transitional period during which a new invention 
attempts to express itself in the old shapes. Electric light casts 
off the chandelier only after a struggle. Design of this sort must 
perhaps always wait on evolution. We cannot scrap our old 
forms overnight, but we can at least avoid a deliberately archaic 
dressing-up of our new inventions ; as for instance a gas fire with 
imitation inconsumable logs, or electric heaters with fake coals 
and flickering flames. These are in a different category from the 
early railway coach or motor-bus shaking itself free from the 
ghost of the horse or the shade of Tony Weller. What an 
interesting story it is from Chippendale to stainless steel. 
Mr. Gloag has put these things and many others into well illus- 
trated book form for perhaps the first time, and, though as we 
have said the progress of structural design must always be 
evolutionary, studies such as this will help it in the future to 
become a more intelligent and rapid process. 


The Teaching of Art in Schools: an Illustrated Description of 
Children’s Imaginative Painting and its Effect on Craft. 

By EvEkLVN GIBBS. (128. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
Though they are stated to be the work of children who are 
not specially gifted, the examples given of imaginative work 
show remarkably good feeling for pattern and colour. Unlike 
Miss Gibbs, we should attribute this feeling for design in their 


(58. net. Allen & 


imaginative drawings to the experience they have had in craft 


work rather than vice versa. A picture is the supreme example 
of pattern with all the emotional significance pattern can have ; 
but we must not forget that the aim of teaching art as part of 
general education is to train the patron not the artist, and the 
approach to appreciation must be through structure and design. 
We cannot agree that the child is endowed with all the qualities 
necessary for creative work.“ In our experience only a very few 
possess all these qualities. It would have been better to omit 
the names of the students who did the drawings, these are of 
interest only to relatives and friends, and they are out of place 
in a book on the teaching of art in schools. The book contains 
much useful practical advice on craft work. 


Drawing, Design and Craft-Work : for Teachers, Students, Sc. 
By F. J. Grass. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
12s. net. Batsford.) 

Those who were acquainted with the earlier editions of 
Drawing, Design and Craft-Work by F. J. Glass, will welcome 
the appearance of the third edition when they note the improve- 
ments. Since the untimely death of the author (who would 
doubtless have undertaken the task had he lived), the publishers 
have placed the work of revision in very capable hands, and 
though they affirm that there has been no attempt at a drastic 
transformation, yet the result is a work of highly enhanced 
value to both teacher and student. The rearrangement under 
the three main divisions of the title, the addition of many very 
valuable plates, including a series of coloured ones, the elimina- 
tion of some unsuitable illustrations, and the rewriting of the 
section on Heraldry are only a few of the improvements which 
go to the making of this desirable third edition. 


Ideas for the Woodwork Room. By J. HALLIDAV. (1s. Pitman.) 

Mr. Halliday does not claim his book to be a textbook on 
woodwork, but rather a collection of ideas intended to suggest 
lines of development and exercises involving the various tool 
processes whilst producing articles of utility and beauty. The 
text is concise throughout, the illustrations are all good line 
drawings, and the exercises are carefully graded from Very 
simple one-piece work to frames, tables, and other more difficult 
constructional examples. Wide scope, variety in the tool 
processes involved, and stimulus towards new lines of work 
are to be found in this little shilling book, which is evidently 
the outcome of the author’s wide experience as a handwork 
organizer. 


Design in Woodwork. By P. A. WELLS. (6s. net. Batsford.) 

The reputation of the author of this book, not only as an 
instructor of wide experience but also as a writer of other well- 
known books on the same subject, is sufficient guarantee that 
the present volume is worthy of careful consideration. It is 
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well arranged and graded, full and comprehensive without being 
overloaded, and in many ways unique. Its division into 
Design, Craftsmanship, Decoration, and Finishing gives one 
a good idea of the purpose and scope of the book; whilst the 
subdividing of the sections is so clear and concise that it should 
prove equally useful to teacher or student. The later chapters 
which deal with trade school and training college courses, 
have their special individual values. Forty-six fine full-page 
illustrations complete an up-to-date work which should be 
welcomed by all woodworkers or teachers of woodwork. 


Dryad Leaflet, No. 89. How to Weave on Four Way Table Looms. 
(6d. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

This leaflet contains instructions for setting up and working 
the Wendy Loom, the New Pattern Table Loom, and the Dryad 
Table Loom. Illustrations are shown of the three and the 
various parts are indicated. Sketches and drafts are given 
for weaving “ monksbelt,’,’ honeysuckle, and rosepath ”’ 
patterns. The instructions for warping and threading the looms 
are very clear, but a few diagrams to illustrate details such as 
threading the heddles, the use of a warp stick, &c., would have 
been helpful. 


The Elements of Needlework. By JANE A. STRACHAN. 
Blackie.) 

In this book, the author gives the fundamental stitches and 
processes of needlework to meet the requirements of a teacher of 
children. Sound practical methods are described and illustrated, 
with helpful general rules as required and an occasional footnote 
to teachers in regard to suitable preliminary exercises (e. g., 
buttonholes), or arrangement of material, &c. (e.g., patching). 
The section on Repairing is very practical and there is a very 
good chapter on Knitting. 


The Architectural Work of Sir Banister Fletcher. With Intro- 
ductory and Descriptive Text, including a Short Account of 
his Life and Activities, by W. HANNEFORD-SMITH. (428. net. 
Batsford.) 

To those of us who have since our student days thought of 

“ Banister Fletcher as a book, indeed as the book, and who have 
not had the privilege of knowing him as a man, this account of 
him and of his work, both as a practising architect and as an 
author, is of intense interest. It is good to know that the hand 
that drew those illustrations, over which we have so often pored 
in preparation for examinations, or in after years for pleasure 
or profit, can also swing a golf club; and that the word foil 
has for Sir Banister Fletcher another and more formidable 
meaning than that given in his famous glossary. This beautifully 
produced and illustrated volume makes us realize the unique 
qualities which have gone to the making of his History of Archt- 
tecture on the Comparative Method, which is likely always to remain 
the standard work on the subject. 


Introductory Handbook to the Styles of English Architecture : 
a Companion to the Series of Large Scale Comparative Dia- 
grams (Size 30 in. by 20 in.). Prepared for the Use of Schools, 
Teachers, Students, and Others. Part I. The Middle Ages 
(Saxon Times to the Fifteenth Century). By A. STRATTON. 
Second Edition, Revised. (1s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Art and the Life of Action. By M. EASTMAN. (58. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The Art of Woodworking and Furniture Making. By A. GREGORY. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (7s. 6d. Leicester: 
The Dryad Press.) 

A Book of Lettering. By A. R. STONE. (Stiff Boards, 1s. 6d. 
Paper, 1s. Black.) 


(38. 6d. 


Tits Livi. Ab Vrbe Condita. Recognovervnt et Adnotatione 
Critica Instrvxervnt R. S. Conway et S. K. JOHNSON. 
Tomvs IV. Libri XXVI-XXX. (8s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Thanks are due to the present editors that a fourth volume 
has been added to the Oxford text of Livy. Probably in no 
branch of classical learning, save, of course, lexicography, is 
the ordinary classical scholar so dependent upon the work of 
experts, as in that of textual criticism. As lexicography provides 
the language, with which he deals, so textual criticism provides 
the books which he reads. The experts have done all the work 
of carefully collating the codices, and finally arriving at a text, 
which they present to him with full manuscript authority. 
Theirs has been a job of visiting the different libraries of Europe 
and collating the various MSS. and comparing the authorities 
of the different readings. It only remains for him to send a 
„from card to his bookseller, asking for the Oxford text 
to be sent to him. Thus, thanks to the work of the expert, he 
is able to add to his shelves a fourth volume of Livy, whence he 


may take it down and read what Livy penned so many hundreds 
of years ago, which has been preserved by the labours of monks 
and handed down in varying MSS. in this or that library of 
Europe. 


The Art of Love: Ovid’s Ars Amatoria. With Verse Translation 
by B. P. Moore. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

It is due to Mr. Moore’s skill as a translator and no small 
ability as a versifier that it is now possible for the English 
reader to peruse what was one of the most famous books of 
antiquity in heroic couplets, made familiar to him by the work 
of Dryden and Pope. Mr. Moore has reproduced the polished 
cynicism and wit of the original in his translation. In speaking 
of the metre used, he says in his preface that the rhyming heroic 
is the only one which adequately reproduces the snap and tang 
of the Ovidian Elegaic. The debt of European literature to 
Ovid cannot be over-estimated, and now that Mr. Moore’s 
translation is available, the number of English readers who will 
become familiar with what was perhaps Ovid’s greatest work 
will be innumerable. We do not pretend that Ovid is one of the 
most worthy of writers of antiquity, but he is certainly one of 
the most skilful, and that skill is nowhere shown more than in 
his Ars Amatoria, which has been well reproduced in Mr. Moore’s 
The Art of Love. The publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the production of a volume whose format is so worthy of the 
matter contained within it. 


The Art of the Logos. By J. A. K. THomson. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Thomson begins his exhaustive inquiry into the art of the 
Logos quite correctly, by attempting to establish what is meant 
by a Logos. This is a question easier to ask than to answer. 
Mr. Thomson is led to examine the historical Logos, conscious 
fiction, and unconscious fiction. Then in the second part of his 
book he is able to deal with the spirit of the Logos. His third part 
deals with the art of the story-teller. The whole is treated in a 
most able manner, as every reader will admit. To use 
Mr. Thomson’s own and final words, this book is a study of 
foundations. As he says, in his Preface, ‘‘ This volume has come 
of the writer’s desire to answer a question which must always 
haunt the mind of any one who studies the beginnings of our 
written tradition. What was the nature of that oral literature 
which preceded and is pre-supposed by the literature of books ? 
Without some kind of answer to this question we cannot truly 
understand how the art of Homer and Herodotus came to assume 
its form and character.“ The whole inquiry is treated as it could 
only be, by a well-equipped classical scholar, who can write about 
ancient Greece, with a freshness of thought and vivacity of style. 


By G. BoLTON. (3s. 6d. Gollancz.) 
Selected and Edited by G. HIGHET. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


A Greek Grammar. 
An Outline of Homer. 
(4s. Gollancz.) 
Junior Latin Composition. By G. BoLTon. (3s. 6d. Gollancz.) 
Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets (excluding Pindar) from 
Kallinos to Bakchylides. By R. S. STANIER. (38. 6d. 

Gollancz.) 


DARWINISM To-DAy.—About the middle of last January, 
Sir Ambrose Fleming, the distinguished physicist and inventor 
of the two-electrode thermionic valve on which so much of the 
modern development of radio communication has been based, 
delivered his presidential address to the Victoria Institute. The 
title of his address was Modern Anthropology versus Biblical 
Statements on Human Origin.” Here was a popular topic for 
sensational headlines, and the daily papers made much of it, 
referring to its author as a distinguished scientist—as indeed he 
is—but omitting to point out that his distinction has been 
acquired in other fields than biology and anthropology. The 
days are gone when any one man can achieve distinction in all 
branches of science. The address provoked considerable news- 
paper correspondence, and Sir Arthur Keith has replied to it in 
an article in the March issue of the Literary Guide. We are not 
concerned here with the reply so much as to point out, for general 
readers and others, that Sir Arthur Keith's article gives some 
useful points in modern evolutionary theory. Darwinism 
is defined as the general doctrine of evolution expounded in 
The Origin of Species, natural selection being regarded as only 
one of the contributory causes. The known facts of man’s 
development from a fertilized egg, and the striking parallelism 
with the development of other mammals, accord with evolutionary 
views. The anthropologists’ views on the antiquity of man 
and the nature of the competition to which he has been exposed 
are dealt with at length. Sir Arthur sees man ascending steadily 
in the evolutionary scale, in company with all living organisms. 
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ECONOMICS 


News for Children. By Commander S. K1nG-HALL. 
Nicholson & Watson.) 

Teachers and parents who have chuckled over these racy 
little articles in the pages of the Evening Standard every week 
will rejoice to see them reprinted in book form, and those who 
have not will be well advised to make their acquaintance at 
once. Commander King-Hall writes in his own inimitable and 
delightful way about all the important happenings in the world 
during 1933, making international problems not only intelli- 
gible but fascinating. The imaginary conversations with 
President Roosevelt are particularly delicious. 


Commerce and Correspondence. By E. H. GROUT. 
Edition, Fully Revised. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

This is an extremely complete and exhaustive textbook of 
commercial practice, dealing mainly with the correspondence side 
of the subject. Apart from its full and careful treatment of every 
detail its main feature is the large number of questions and 
exercises it contains. Most of these are taken from public 
examination papers, and some of them are provided with model 
answers. The book is, therefore, particularly suited to the needs 
of the private student. 


Marxism. By J. MIDDLETON Murry, J. Macmurray, N. A. 
HOL DAA. G. D. H. Core. (5s. net. Chapman & Fall.) 
An expansion of several lectures by convinced Marxists, 
dealing separately with the philosophical, political, and economic 
aspects of the subject. The book makes decidedly difficult 
reading, and is not one for beginners. It is also propagandist 
rather than educational, though its authors would probably not 
admit the validity of such a distinction. 


The Organization of Commerce (for Beginners). 
SUTHERLAND and W. PADGET. (Is. 6d. 
Co.) 

A short introductory textbook intended to cover the first year 
requirements of the various examining bodies, and containing 
plenty of exercises drawn from their examination papers. It is 


(5s. net. 


Second 


By G. O. 
Gregg Publishing 


scarcely full enough to meet the needs of the student working 
alone, but in the hands of a teacher it should be useful. 


Economics for Boys and Girls. By A. DANE. (38. net. Routledge.) 

This is a most entertaining book, largely on Robinson 
Crusoe lines, and worked out with painstaking care, so that 
the result is less hackneyed than many such books. It is attrac- 
tively illustrated with ingenious pictures and diagrams, and 
competent teachers should be able to make good use of it asa 
basis of their lessons in elementary economics. 


The Economic Basis of Politics. By C. A. BEARD. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Students of political science will welcome this English edition 
of a book that was first published in America in 1922 and has 
since been several times reprinted. Prof. Beard's thesis, which is 
set out in a particularly clear and attractive style, is that 
“ civilized societies are divided into economic groups or interests, 
according to different degrees and kinds of property-possessions 
and occupations, whether private or bureaucratic ; and forms of 
government rest upon this social configuration, and politics is 
concerned with conflicts among interests. According to this 
theory, the doctrine of individual political equality is a com- 
paratively recent innovation, unknown before the time of 
Rousseau. This thesis is supported not only by the history of 
representative institutions but also by the teaching of such 
political philosophers as Aristotle, Machiavelli, Locke, Madison, 
Webster, and Calhoun, all of whom are quoted at length. The 
subject is a thought-provoking and definitely topical one to-day. 


(4s. 6d. net. 


The Communist Answer to the World's Needs Discussions in 
Economic, Political and Social Philosophy—a Sequel to 
“ Moscow Dialogues.” By Dr. J. F. HECKER. (8s. 6d. net. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Student’s Note-Book of the Elementary Principles of Commercial 
Law. By J. D. BERBIERS. (3s. Macmillan.) 


Groundwork of Commerce. By H. L. Jones. (28. Arnold.) 


EDUCATION 


The Year Book of Education, 1935. Edited by Lord EUSTACE 
Percy, Sir Percy Nunn, and Prof. Dover WILSON. 
(35s. net. Evans.) 


Among the new features of this now well-known Year Book 
are sections on the F aspects of child development, 
and on the testing of intelligence. The chapters in these sections 
are contributed by writers connected with the London Institute 
of Education. This new element accounts for the appearance 
on the title-page of two new co- editors. The change indicates 
that we now have in London an institution in which original 
research is carried on, and that the Year Book is to be used 
as its recognized organ. This arrangement is no doubt mutually 
convenient, because it is not easy in this country to find the 
means of publishing the results of research, and because such 
publication is naturally part of the intention of the founder of 
the Year Book. The rest of the contents of this 1935 issue 
includes a completion and revision of the survey of the educa- 
tional systems of the British Empire and of foreign countries 
which appeared in the 1934 volume. There is also a series of 
eleven chapters on events and special educational features in 
education in the English-speaking nations, and there are chapters 
on medical and other professional education, adult education, 
and so on. The whole volume forms a very comprehensive and 
well considered survey. 


Educational Policy in India: a Neglected Aspect. 
Monk. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


This little book puts forward an earnest plea for the reform of 
education in India. The author feels that at this moment, 
when self-government is approaching, there is urgent need for 
young Indians trained for leadership and responsibility. British 
educational policy in India has, he says, aimed at supplying 
clerks, and has made no provision for training leaders. The 
reforms he urges are especially directed to the secondary educa- 
tion of the middle classes, and would favourably affect the 
universities also. The book should be read by all interested in 
India. 


By F. F. 


Modern Education: its Aims and Methods. 
New Edition. (7s. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a second edition of the book published in 1931 under the 
simple title Education. The new name is meant to distinguish 
the book more clearly from its predecessor, The Principles of 
Education, and to limit its scope to the educational thought of 
to-day. A short appendix has been added on the project method, 
and the references for further reading—a most useful feature of 
the book—have been revised. 


By T. RayMont. 


Educational Research Series, No. 31. Ability Grouping : Recent 
Developments in Methods of Class-Grouping in the Elementary 
Schools of the United States. By Dr. H. S. WYNDHAM. (78. 
net. Melbourne University Press in association with Oxford 
University Press.) 

This is a careful study of a problem which is a pressing one in 
England to-day, viz. the grouping of children in classes according 
to their ability. Dr. Wyndham has had excellent opportunities 
for observing and criticizing current practice in American school 
systems, and is also able to discuss the problem from a philoso- 
phical point of view. 


Education and the Citizen. By Col. E. A. Lortus. (5s. net. 
Routledge.) 

The Inglis Lecture, 1935. The Care of the Pupil. By S. S. 
Drury. (5s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 


versity Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 38. 
Le Self-Government à l'École. (Fr. 4. Geneva: Bureau 
International d’Education.) 

A First Course in Educational Statistics. By Prof. Epna E. 
KRAMER. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

The Educational System of England and Wales and its Recent 
History. By H. Warp. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Beyond the Sunset: a Book of Explorers. By ELSPETRH J. Booc- 
WATSON and J. ISABEL CARRUTHERS. (Cloth Boards, 28. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. Oxford University Press.) 

In twelve chapters the writers tell fascinating stories of 
voyages and travels of exploration in all parts of the world. 
The book is well illustrated and should make a great appeal to 
young readers. 


Imaginary Conversations. By W. S. Lanpor. Selected by 
T. EARLE WELBY, with an Introduction by C. WILLIAMS 
and Notes by A. C. Warp. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 

Twenty of Landor’s Imaginary Conversations appear in this 

attractive edition. Mr. Charles Williams has contributed a 

biographical and critical introduction of seven pages ; and there 

are thirty pages of explanatory notes, which include an intro- 
duction to each of the conversations. 


The Teaching of College English. Compiled by O. J. CAMPBELL. 
(6s. net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 
This is an American attempt to throw light on an interesting 
but difficult problem. The (American) National Council of 
Teachers of English appointed a Curriculum Commission in 
1930 to make this investigation. Owing to the greatness of the 
task, the Commission was divided into three groups—elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collegiate. This is the Report of the 
third group (i. e. the college group) on the best current opinion 
concerning the teaching of English in college and university. 
The Report falls into two sections, dealing with Problems in 
Undergraduate English Teaching and Problems in Graduate 
English Teaching. In an able introduction to the first section 
Prof. O. J. Campbell suggests that teachers of English have 
perhaps yielded too much to the present belief in specialization. 
He points out that one of their chief duties is to be certain 
that English establishes fruitful relationships to such other 
disciplines as science, the social sciences, religion, and philo- 
sophy.’’ And he reminds teachers of English that litera- 
ture is, in a simple way, valuable vicarious experience for 
students.“ If they fail to discover any contacts with their own 
lives, in the books they read, those books are dead—so far as 
they are concerned. In this connexion, Prof. Campbell defends 
Milton and the writers of our classical age against readers who 
too readily find them dead. The seven chapters in the first 
section of the Report deal with Articulation between School and 
College, Freshman English, First Course in Literature, English 
Majors, Honours Courses, English for the General Student, and 
English for Professional Students. The second section contains 
two chapters, dealing with The Master's Degree and The Ph.D. 
Degree in English. Perhaps the most interesting feature of these 
chapters is the number of Recommendations scattered throughout. 
One of these recommendations is that no student should be 
admitted as a candidate for the Master’s Degree until he has 
passed a qualifying examination in Latin, French, and German. 
** Knowledge of Latin, modern languages, other literatures, 
history and philosophy should be regarded as more important 
than a mere compendious knowledge of English literature.“ 
There is much in this Report that makes an interesting comment 
on the syllabus for the Honours degree in English in some of 
our own universities. 


A Secondary School Course of Exercises in English. By E. E. 
ALLEN and A. T. Mason. Books I and II. (1s. 6d. each. 
Blackie.) 

These two books contain work for four years. Each year’s 
work is divided into two parts—grammar and composition. 

The exercises provide abundant material for school work. 


(1) Zoo Tales. By T. H. GILLESPIE. 
(6d. each. Oliver & Boyd.) 

(2) Scientific Tales for Children. Sunbeam and Moonbeam Tales. 
By D. Ponton. (6d. Poole: The Wessex Press.) 

(3) The Copper-Gnomes. By MABEL MARLOWE. (is. Nelson.) 

(4) Outside the Guest-House (Tales from North-West India). 
By G. BURNETT. (4d. Chambers.) 

(1) To answer some of the many Whys” and Hows” 
of little visitors, as well as to interest children who are not 
within reach of a Zoo, the Director of the Zoological Park, 
Edinburgh, has written these booklets, which are full of informa- 
tion, conveyed in simple language, with some striking anecdotes 
of animals he has known. The illustrations are notably fine. 
(z) Quite a fund of information about the movements of earth 
and sun, about tides, eclipses, planets, and comets may be 
picked up by the child reading, solely for amusement, these 
artless and clever little tales. (3) The black-and-white illustra- 


First and Second Series. 


tions are unusual and piquant, and add greatly to the attraction 
of these lively stories which are themselves lacking neither in 
point nor incident. (4) Children who like folk stories will 
delight in these ten novel translations from the Pashto. Particu- 
larly diverting are the wiles of Mr. and Mrs. Jackal in the first 
of them. 


Practical Exercises in Spoken English. 
Edition. (od. Harrap.) 

This is a most painstaking and practical little book, strongly 
to be recommended for use in every English class in any type 
of school. 

(1) Stories from World History. Retold by EN ID BLYTON. 
1. The Story of the Siege of Troy. 2. The Adventures of 


By H. Cave. New 


Odysseus. 3. Tales of the Ancient Greeks and Persians. 
4. Tales of the Romans. (Manila, 8d. each net. Limp 
Cloth, 1od. each net. Evans.) 


(2) The Heritage Story Books. Arranged by A. G. HUGHES. 
Giants and Dwarfs. Cats and Mice. Lions and Tigers. 
Wolves and Bears. (Paper, 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 9d. each. 
Longmans.) 

(3) Story-Cards for the Five-Year-Olds. By Lucy DIAMOND. 
Six Sets. (1s. net each set. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) Firmly, if lightly, bound, clearly printed, and adequately 
illustrated, these Supplementary Readers are to be welcomed, 
since every child must be made acquainted with the classical 
stories here attractively retold in very simple language. (2) Each 
volume contains several stories, many adapted from Andrew 
Lang’s famous series, others from Aesop's Fables. They are 
well told, and prettily, often very amusingly illustrated. 
The games and puzzles at the end are to be commended. (3) The 
tinted illustrations on every card of these six sets, each of 
which tells a complete story, are most attractive as well as 
artistic. 

The Boat Train. By Fifteen Travellers. Edited by MARY 
AGNES HAMILTON. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A very varied collection of travel and adventure pieces based 
on what appeared originally as broadcast talks. There is no 
real unity of theme, for the only connecting link is that in each 
case an experience is recorded that starts in the experiencer’s 
leaving London by one of the boat trains. 


Arnold's Continuous Story Readers. Grade III. The Hidden 
River. By C. Prescott. (Is. 3d.) The Wrong Uncle Jim. 
By CATHERINE CHRISTIAN. Smuggler Island. By G. B. 
RuTLEY. (Is. 4d. each.) (Arnold.) 

English Study. By F. W. CHAMBERS. Books I and II. (Book I, 
1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. Macmillan.) 

Easier Passages in English for Interpretation. Selected by H. J. 
FINDLAayY and Dr. H. J. L. Rossie. (8d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

More about Peter, Jane, and Toby: a Second Word-Frequency 
Reader. By R. Wirson. (1s. 4d. Nelson.) 

Story-Time Books. No. 42. My, Why, and Mr. What. By 
BRENDA GIRVIN. (6d.) No. 44. Although he was Black. 
By Lucy LAIN G. No. 45. Terry and Starshine. By AMY 
WHIPPLE. (5d. each.) No. 46. My Neighbour’s Shoes. 
By AMy STEEDMAN. (6d.) No. 83 Round the Wonderful 
World. Part I. By G. E. Mitton. Reading Practice. 
No. 104. Round the Wonderful World. Part II. From 
Suez to Singapore. By G. E. Mitton. (6d. each. Nelson.) 

Self Help in English Composition Specially Written for Asiatic 
Students. By A. DESMOND. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Further Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. Arranged by 
R. BENNETT. Books I and II. (1s. 3d. each. Blackie.) 

Simplified English Grammar. By L. TIP PING. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Ten-Minute Tales: Twenty-nine Varied Stortes for Children. 


By ENID BLYTON. Second (School) Edition. (Is. 6d. 
Methuen.) 

An Outline of English Phonetics. By Prof. D. Jones. Fourth 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

Spring of Youth. By LL. W. GRIFFITH. (3s. 6d. net. Con- 
stable.) 


Australian Essays. Selected by Prof. G. H. CowLinc and 
F. Maurice. With an Introduction and Notes. (4s. 6d. 
net. Melbourne University Press in association with 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Spanish Armada. By J. A. FROUDE. 
FINDLAY. (Is. 2d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

An ABC of Punctuation. By A. A. LE M. Simpson. (6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Readings from the Scientists: an Anthology. 
Edited by J. E. Mason. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Edited by H. J. 


Selected and 
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Writing: Being a Practical Guide for all who seek to Express 
Themselves in Good English. By W. FREEMAN. (38. 6d. 
Black.) 

The Travels of David Livingstone. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
A. MITCHELL. (1s. 2d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

A Modern English Course for Foreign Students. 
ECKERSLEY. (3s. Longmans.) 

J. M. BARRIE's Peter Pan and Wendy. Retold by May Byron. 
(Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. Boards, 1s. 6d. University of London 
Press.) 

The Laurel and Gold Series. Junior Plays I and II. Selected 
by J. R. CRossLAN p. Robin Hood: a Play in Five Acts. 
By A. Noyes. Senior Plays. Selected by J. E. Mason. 
Peeps into Shakespeare. Edited and Arranged by A. DREW. 
Underneath a Mushroom: a Second Joy-Book of Juvenile 
Verse. Compiled by J. R. CROssLANDp. The Romantic 
Revival: a Collection of Representative Literature of the 
Period. Made by E. CoLLINSs. Forty More Tales. By S. 
SOUTHWOLD. Twelve Short Stories. Selected by J. R. 
CROSSLAND. The Twentieth Century Miscellany. Chosen 
and Edited by A. E. M. Baytiss. Kidnapped. By R. L. 
STEVENSON. (Is. each. Collins.) 

Oxford Rapid English Readers. By Dr. L. FAuckrr. Series A. 
(Based on a Vocabulary of 500 Words.) 1. Cinderella and 
Rapunzel. 2. The Good Little Men. 3. Robin Hood and 
Other Stories. 4. Nine Fables. Series B (Based on a Vocabu- 
lary of 1,000 Words). 1. Stories from English History. 
2. New Testament Stories. 3. Stories of Rome. 4. Stories of 
Greece. (Paper, 4d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Broadcast Word. By Prof. A. L. JAMES. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

A Modern English Course for Schools. 
(38. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 


By C. E. 


By A. M. WALMSLEY. 


Katrina: a Ballad of the Kitchen. By A. V. HALL. (Is. Wyn- 
berg, Cape of Good Hope: The Rustica Press.) 

Katrina, a lady of pedigree improper,’’ whose wistful, 
comely face beams upon us on the outside cover, is a coloured 
cook, treasure, and torment alike of a South African housewife. 
Her character is sketched with moving effect in a witty poem 
in ballad metre. 


English Poetry and the English Language: an Experiment in 
Literary History. By F. W. Bateson. (6s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Mr. Bateson’s experiment in Literary History is not altogether 
convincing. He makes a number of assertions, such as Literary 
history, whatever it is, is not a department of literary criticism, 
and Literary history presupposes by the fact of its existence 
a process of change.“ Or, again, Literary criticism, unlike 
literary history, stresses the similarities, not the differences, 
between one writer and another.“ But statements such as 
these can scarcely be accepted as axiomatic. Nor can we all 
accept such dogmatic statements as the ideals that Shakes- 
peare and Sophocles personify have nothing whatever to do 
with their merits either as dramatists or poets.” Mr. Bateson 
then quotes with approval Mr. T. S. Eliot: In truth, neither 
Shakespeare nor Dante did any real thinking—that was not 
their job.“ If this be so, why trouble to do any real thinking at 
all? 


How to Present the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas. By A. O. 
Bassuk. (Cloth Bound, $2.50. New York and Brooklyn : 
The Bass Publishers.) 

Though written primarily for amateurs in America, where, it 
would seem, the Gilbert and Sullivan operas are, at the present 
moment, even more popular than with us, this enthusiastically 
written work could not fail to be of equal service over here, 
especially in colleges and schools where acting is a regular 
feature of end-of-term and other entertainments, and where an 
orchestra, however small, is available. No item connected with 
the performance has been overlooked, and nothing could be 
more practical than the advice on the choice of the operetta, 
music, staging, and make-up. Almost a third of the book is 
devoted to ‘‘ Plotting the Operas ’’—that is, giving tabular 
lists of the costumes and properties, and particulars of the 
scenery and lighting required for each separate play. The 
varied illustrations are a happy addition. 


The Poets of Eton College (Founded 1440): Their Best Songs and 
Shorter Poems, Selected, Edited and Arranged by J. Gaws- 
WORTH. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The Poets of Harrow School (Founded 1571): Their Best Songs 
and Shorter Poems, Selected, Edited and Arranged by 
J. GAwsworTH. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


The Poets of Merchant Taylors’ School (Founded 1561): Their 
Best Songs and Shorter Poems, Selected, Edited and Arranged 
by J. GAwsworTH. (5s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

These are three volumes in The Public School Poets series. 
Anthologies based on this idea are bound to make an exceptional 
appeal to very many old boys of these schools. The Eton an- 
thology includes some eighty poets, among whom pride of place 
is naturally given to Shelley, whose poems occupy more than a 
quarter of the space. In the Harrow anthology forty poets are 
represented. Here, again, one poet is outstanding: of the 205 
pages of poems, no fewer than 116 pages are given to Byron. A 
similar distinction is given to Spenser among the forty poets of 
Merchant Taylors’ School here represented, for Spenser’s poems 
fill just half the volume. For the rest the selection is of necessity 
somewhat arbitrary. The Editor has based his compilation 
throughout on the principle that the best version of a poem is 
the last corrected draft in its entirety, and hence the versions 
here printed often differ from those that appear in well-known 
anthologies, such as that of F. T. Palgrave. 


The Voice of One Labour Lyrics. By H. H. JOHNSON. (2s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 
This is the third in a series of eight slender volumes in which 
the author is planning to publish his poems under the general 
heading of The Voice of One.“ 


(1) Modern Poems for Children an Anthology for School and 
Home. By IsaBet and R. L. MeGroz. (Paper, 2s. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. Wisbech : The Fenland Press.) 

(2) The Enid Blyton Poetry Book: Ninety-Stx Poems for the 
Twelve Months of the Year. By EN ID BLYTON. Second 
(School) Edition. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

(3) Paths to Parnassus. The Poets’ Pageant. Books I and II. 
Selected by J. D. CAMPBELL. (Book I, 1s. 3d. Book II, 
1s. 6d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

(1) This is a most refreshing anthology, and the long list 
of authors to be thanked testifies to its extreme modernity. 
In it many lovely poems are to be found, and none that are 
trivial or tawdry ; but there runs through it a streak of preciosity 
which makes it more likely to appeal to the adult, or to the 
unusual child from a cultured home than to the average. 
(2) None of this verse will make excessive demands on the 
intelligence of the most ordinary child. The advice in A 
Traffic Rhyme is a sad reminder of the dangers of the roads. 
Page 65 presents an ingenious arithmetical puzzle in verse. 
(3) Contains a lively and varied selection of verse for pupils 
from about 11 to 14. The books are divided into groups according 
to subject, the shortest in each being that devoted to mirth ful 
and satirical poems. In VI Lewis Carroll’s inimitable “ Hia- 
watha’s Photographing ” appears, as well as the witty “ There 
Lived a King of W. S. Gilbert. 


The Critic. By R. B. SHERIDAN. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by R. HERRING. (IS. 6d. Macmillan.) 

King Richard II. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by L. ALDRED. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Modern One-Act Plays from the French. Collected and Trans- 
lated by VIRGINIA and F. VERNON. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Modern Poetry, 1922-34: an Anthology. Selected and Edited 
by M. WorLLMAN. (28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Antony and Cleopatra. By Wu. SHAKESPEARE. 
G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Julius Caesar. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by F. ALLEN. 
(28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Life of King Henry the Fifth, By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by DOROTHY M. Stuart and E. V. DAVENPORT. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Hamlet. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Invitation to the Play : an Introduction to the Drama for Young 
Children. By Mary Cousins. (Book I. 1s. Books II and 
III, 1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Producing School Plays. By E. F. DYER. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Practical Plays for Stage and Classroom. By L. Du GARDE 
PEACH. (1s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

Modern Poems for Children an Anthology for School and Home. 
By IsABEL and R. L. M&croz. (Paper, 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Wisbech : The Fenland Press.) 

The Excursion, Preceded by Book I of The Recluse. By Wm. 
WoRDSWORTH. Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. (3s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The Coronation of Christ. By E. WERGE-ORAM. (Is. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 


Edited by 


Edited by A. ALINGTON. 
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A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.c. By Prof. F. B. 
MARSH. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

Prof. F. B. Marsh of the University of Texas, isan acknowledged 
authority on Roman history. His book on The Founding of the 
Roman Empire, published nine years ago, is the standard work 
on that subject. The present volume—which had to be con- 
structed so as to fill the gap between the treatises of Messrs. 
Scullard and Longden in Messrs. Methuen’s seven-volumed series 
on the history of the Greek and Roman world—covers part of the 
Same ground as its predecessor. It begins, however, at an earlier 
date, and it tells with admirable precision the tremendous 
stories of the Gracchi, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Antony, 
and Augustus. It is a noteworthy and most valuable work. 


England during the Interregnum (1642-1660). By MARGARET 
JAMES and MAUREEN WEINSTOCK. (gs. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
This volume is the ninth in the series of London Intermediate 
Source Books of History. It gives selections from original 
documents classified under the following heads—political, con- 
stitutional, religious, social, and economic, with a short supple- 
ment on Ireland. The classification is somewhat arbitrary, and 
there are too many short snippets. Such documents as the 
Instrument of Government should have been given in full. 


Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 98. Social Life in Scotland 
since 1707. By Dr. G. S. PRYDE. (1s. Bell.) 

A useful little leaflet based mainly on the volume entitled 
Scotland by Dr. Pryde, in conjunction with Sir Robert Rait, in 
Messrs. Benn's Modern World Series.“ Teachers will find its 
concise statements valuable for class-work. 


The Parallel Histories Introductory Book B. A Book of Ancient 
History: From Minos to Constantine. By Dr. Dina P. 
Dosson. (2s. 9d. Nelson.) 

This fascinating and very able little book is a worthy sequel 
to Dr. Dobson’s admirable Book of Prehistory, which we reviewed 
some time ago. With masterly skill it summarizes the main 
outstanding facts in the history of Crete, Sparta, Athens, and 
Rome, which the boy or girl in the junior school ought to know, 


The Story of Cornwall. By A. K. H. JENKIN. (IS. 6d. Nelson.) 
A delightful little county history, most lavishly and beautifully 
illustrated. How it can be produced for eighteenpence we cannot 
conceive ; but at that price it should be placed in the hands of 
every schoolboy and schoolgirl in the delectable duchy.” 


The Changing Face of Germany. By R. HASTINGS. (3s. 6d. net. 
Muller.) 

An interesting account by a convinced and enthusiastic 
admirer of Herr Hitler of the extraordinary change for the better 
that has apparently taken place in Germany since January, 
1933. The book is filled with important information, and it is 
well illustrated. 


French Revolutions. By E. L. Woopwarp. (7s. 6d. net. Claren- 
don Press.) 

Mr. E. L. Woodward, of All Souls’ College, Oxford, here pre- 
sents in the form of lectures, a brilliant study of French history 
during the period 1789-1871. He is concerned not so much to 
tell again the well-known story of the external events of the 
eighty years under review as to ask what were the causes of the 
revolutions of 1789, 1830, 1848, 1851 and 1871, and why these 
revolutions all failed to achieve the ends they had in view. His 
penetrating analysis is full of the wisdom with which history 
illumines politics. 

The Grandeur that was Rome: a Survey of Roman Culture and 
Civilization. By J. C. StoBart. Third Edition, Revised by 
F. N. Pryce. (ros. 6d. net. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This well-known book, the companion volume to The Glory that 
was Greece, was first published in 1912. The special point of 
view from which it had been written is known to many of our 
readers. It was not written for the specialist—a fact, however, 
which did not imply that the author had not based himself upon 
original sources. And it was written in the belief that the 
literary tradition which carried Roman history only as far as 
the end of the Republic did not do justice to the reality of 
Rome’s influence upon civilization. And it was Rome’s contri- 
bution to the lasting welfare of mankind which guided the 
author in his choice and treatment of material. This third 
edition had been planned before the author’s untimely and 
lamented death, and the necessary revision both of the text 
and of the illustrations which form so fine a feature of the book, 
has been completed by Mr. F. N. Pryce. We are glad to see that 
so excellent a book has that renewal of life which it certainly 
deserves. 


The Growth of Stuart London. By N. G. BRETT-JAMEs. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is an altogether charming and delightful book, the fruit 
of infinite pains, and an obvious labour of love. It is introduced 
in an appreciative foreword by the ex-Lord Mayor, Sir Charles 
Collett. It covers the most critical century in the history of 
London. Successive chapters treat of the Stuart attempts to 
stop the ominous growth of the city; the formation of big 
estates along the Strand; the development of Piccadilly and 
St. James’s; the great influx of foreigners; the effects of the 
civil war, the plague, and the fire, and so on. The illustrations 
and the maps are superband most illuminative. Every London 
library must possess a copy of the book, and so should every 
patriotic Londoner who can possibly raise the necessary and 
well-merited twenty-five shillings. 


Queen Elizabeth and her Subjects. By A. L. Rowse and G. B. 
HARRISON. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This volume consists of an essay on the Elizabethan Age 
together with a series of broadcast talks—five by Mr. Rowse and 
four by Dr. Harrison—dealing with the great queen and her 
leading subjects. The most important sketches treat of Burghley, 
Sidney, Essex, Marlowe, Raleigh, and Cardinal Allen. A slight 
but attractive book illustrated by a set of excellent portraits. 


History Teaching in Schools a Handbook for Teachers in South 
Africa. By Prof. A. F. HATTERSLEY. (5s. Longmans.) 

A concise and able study which, although primarily treating 
of the problems of the teacher in South Africa—where the 
historic past is dim and where relics of antiquity are non- 
existent—nevertheless is full of suggestion for teachers in Great 
Britain. It discusses the aims of the history teacher, his materials, 
his methods, his aids, and so on. We cordially commend it. 


The Treaty of Versailles and After. By LORD RIDDELL, Prof. C. K 
WEBSTER, Prof. A. J. ToyNBEE, Prof. D. Saurat, Baron 
WERNER VON RHEINBABEN, Senatore F. DAVANZATI, 
Mrs. M. TAPPAN HOLLOND, THE MARQUESS OF READING, 
Sir NORMAN ANGELL. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This exceedingly interesting and valuable book is based on a 
recent series of broadcast talks. Its value consists in the fact 
that it not only conveys a large amount of authentic information, 
but also presents every important variety of opinion from the 
extreme French to the extreme German. 


A Junior History of Australia. By A. L. MESTON. 
Oxford University Press.) 

An excellent sketch in the brief compass of 126 pages of the 
romantic story of Australia’s development during the century 
and a half that have elapsed since the first white man set foot 
upon its shore. 


(25s. 


(Is. 9d. net. 


(3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 
By E. W. WILLIAMS. 
(Manila, 1s. 9d. 


Living India. By Lady HARTOG. 

The Kingsway Histories: for Seniors. 
Book One. From Roman Britatn to 1485. 
Cloth, 2s.) Book Two. The Tudors and Stuarts. Book 
Three. George I to the Battle of Waterloo. Book Four. The 
Nineteenth Century and Modern Britain. (Manila, 2s. each. 
Cloth, 2s. 3d. each. Evans.) 


School principals with blind pupils who will complete their 
training at Easter should send in immediately to the National 
Institute for the Blind any recommendations for gifts from the 
Henry Stainsby Memorial Fund. The gifts consist of Braille 
typewriters, Braille watches, Braille books, and special apparatus 
likely to be useful to a blind person about to start in life.“ 

* *. * 


To commemorate the twenty- five years reign of Their Majesties 
King George V and Queen Mary, the OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
has issued a number of Commemorative Editions of Oxford 
Bibles and Prayer Books with Hymns. A special feature of these 
books is the inclusion of three beautiful collotype portraits of 
Their Majesties. Two of these portraits were taken recently, 
and the other is a joint portrait of the King and the Queen 
which was taken at the opening of Parliament in 1910. The 
volumes, which also contain a loose presentation plate printed in 
silver, are ornamented with a beautiful specially designed emblem, 
consisting of a crown and the royal cypher, on the side. The 
cloth-bound, moroccoette, and leather books are obtainable in 
shades of red and blue, and some in purple. A select list of these 
editions can be obtained on application. 
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Two French Plays. Edited by N. W. H. Scott. (28. Macmillan.) 

As Mr. Scott says in his preface, it is surprising that so few 
modern plays are read in schools. The older dramatists are 
often edited for advanced pupils, but their speech is not the 
speech of to-day. Whereas the modern drama is an excellent 
means of acquiring a familiarity with current conversational 
expressions. Many examiners lay stress on these, and do not 
give such prominence to narrative. In addition a play is always 
shorter than a story, and the denouement is reached before 
boredom begins. These two plays could both be read in less than 
a term by a middle form. Le Pacha by René Benjamin is an 
amusing story of a young man spoilt by his mother and then by 
his wife. Monsieur Lambert by Max Maurey is more amusing, 
and the old trick of shutting up a sane picture-dealer in a home 
for neurasthenics will always raise a laugh among younger 
pupils and cause interest in the work. There are a few notes and 
a complete vocabulary. 


Studies in French Intonation. By HÉLÈNE N. CousrENOBLE and 
Lirias E. ARMSTRONG. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
Mademoiselle Coustenoble and Miss Armstrong, who are well- 
known members of the phonetic staff at University College, 
London, have compiled a very thorough and conscientious study 
of intonations in French. This is a very subtle subject, and we 
all know foreigners who after twenty years have never con- 
quered English intonation. By an ingenious form of printing 
and a multitude of diagrams they succeed in describing all the 
various forms of emphasis. They suggest that the book should 
be worked through with a teacher from Northern France, as 
the intonation of the méridional is often different. This book 
is chiefly intended for English teachers of French and for those 
interested in phonetics. The average learner will still be satisfied 
with a visit to France during which he will attempt to imitate 
the French sounds he hears. 


La Vie Commerciale: an Introduction to Commercial French 
Covering all the Usual Operations of a Business House and 
Commercial Correspondence. By P. G. WILsoN, Prof. F. 
HERBERT, and Prof. J. HERBERT. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Mr. Wilson has been disappointed with the ordinary textbook 

on Commercial French. A set of disconnected letters he 
finds dull, and it leads nowhere. In order to produce something 
more attractive and useful he has grouped his work round a 
central figure, Jacques Lefévre, who applies for a post, inter- 
views an employer, is initiated into business, becomes a traveller 
and dispatches goods by road, rail, sea, and air. To this are 
added essays on special branches of commerce. Each lesson 
consists of a French text to be translated, a questionnaire, an 
exercise to be translated into French connected with the French 
text, a reading exercise, and a vocabulary. In short a distinct 
advance on the usual type of commercial manual. 


A Practical Book of French Idioms. 
Harrap.) 

Essential French Idioms and Families of Words: for Middle 
and Higher Forms. By C. H. LEATHER. (1s. Dent.) 

Both these books would be valuable in a middle form. Ten 
minutes given to questioning on a page would add to every 
pupil’s vocabulary, and many of the phrases are useful for free 
composition and give to it a French appearance, so different 
from the usual Anglo-French jargon. Mr. Schaerli groups his 
lists round the verb, Mr. Leather places them in order of 
difficulty. They both include phrases that can scarcely be 
regarded as idioms. 


French Verb Conjugation. By A. Watson Bain. Third Edition. 
(1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

For those pupils who find difficulty with their verbs, this 
book will prove a great help. That this is so is shown by a third 
edition having been called for. Each tense is given in full, and 
the arrangement is clear to the most stupid. 


By W. RIPMAN. 


By E. SCHAERLI. (IS. 


Elementary German Composition. 
Dent.) 

All Mr. Ripman’s books display the hand of the expert teacher 
and examiner; he was among the first to insist that a school 
book need not be a thing of ugliness. In this book we have 
seventy pieces of English to translate into German; they 
extend from easy pieces to those suitable for Matriculation. 
A vocabulary is provided which gives the exact word required 
by the text, and saves time by avoiding the use of a dictionary. 
Teachers are divided as to whether help should be given in foot- 
notes or not. In this book they are given. 


(1s. 6d. 


La Gerbe D'Or. Choix de Poésies Françaises recueillies et 
annotées par Dr. F. A. Hepccocx. I. Élémentaire. (is. 6d.) 
II. Moyen. (2s.) (University of London Press.) 

It is not surprising to find Dr. Hedgcock insisting on the value 
of French poetry in any normal scheme of a complete compre- 
hension of the language. He is evidently opposed to books 
which contain the first thousand words only, for they must be 
artificial, and he recognizes that a pupil cannot bring French 
verse within the rules of word-frequency. He would be opposed 
to omitting verse from the School Certificate: the pupils who 
can only master commercial French should have a separate 
examination. These remarks are suggested by the author's 
interesting preface ; he includes seventy poems in his elementary 
book and seventy-two in the intermediate one. Naturally those 
in the latter are longer. He has thrown his net widely and 
avoided as far as possible the regular pieces so often included in 
anthologies—Jamin and Rimbaud, Pain and Guigou, will be 
fresh to most of his readers. He gives Haraucourt's Rondel 
de l' Adieu, which is well known, and as well he gives the clever 
answer to it by Louis Tiercelin on opposite pages. Nor does 
he omit the Carcassonne of Gustave Nadand. There are 
notes in French explaining the difficult words and phrases ; 
altogether two very attractive little collections. 


Foundations of French on the Direct Method. By S. HEMSLEY. 
(Pupils’ Book, 2s. Teachers’ Book, 2s. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

Those teachers who prefer to start with the phonetic method 
will find these two books exactly what they require. The pupils’ 
book provides the materials, the teachers’ book shows how these 
should be used. 


Unterhaltende Erzählungen von Rudolf Baumbach, Roda Roda und 
andern. Eight Short Stories adapted and edited, with 
Exercises, by H. Cooper. (2s. 3d. Bell.) 

Another sample of Mr. Yandell’s well-chosen and well-pro- 
duced series. This one is suitable for the third stage—pupils of 
15 to 17. There are fifty-two pages of text and eighty-three 
pages of exercises, questionnaires, and vocabulary. This should 
prove to be sufficient for two terms’ work. 


Deutsch durch das Diktat. By Dr. N. ATKINSON and I. G. 
ANDERSON. (Is. 3d. Dent.) 

Sixty-five graded extracts for dictation with exercises on 
grammar and idiom. They are intended to be prepared first 
and corrected immediately by the pupils themselves from the 
printed text. 


The Linguists’ Review (1s.) published by the Institute of 
Linguists, 10 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, should prove useful to both 
teachers and students of modern languages. The Linguaphone 
Institute (24 High Holborn, W.C. 1) is offering a course for a 
week's free trial. 


A French Course. By G. J. G. Taytor and W. H. CARHARr. 
Second Year. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The second year of this course, of which we have already 
spoken. The foundation of each of the twenty-one lessons is a 
story about a French writer. Insistence has been laid on the 
common irregular verbs, correct use of pronouns and other 
grammatical points which present difficulties. The matter 
seems scarcely sufficient for a whole year's work, but that depends 
on how many hours a week are allotted to the subject. 


A Businesslike Spanish Course. 
(3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Essential French Idioms and Families of Words: for Middle 
and Higher Forms. By C. H. LEATHER. (1s. Dent.) 

German Idioms. By E. SCHAERLI. (18. 3d. Dent.) 

Elementary German Composition. By W. RIPMAN. 
Dent.) 

A Sentor French Drill Book. A Junior French Drill Book. 
By M. F. DuFour. (18. 6d. each. Black.) 

L'Italia nel Passato e nel Presente Letture storiche e notize 
sull'Italia Contemporanea. By G. CAPOCkLLI. (4s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

Short Stortes from Palacio Valdes. Edited by Dr. A. SHAPIRO 
and F. J. HURLEY. (3s. Harrap.) 

School Certificate French Revision Book. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 


An Approach to French Poetry. By RurH HARRISON. 
Gollancz.) 


Part II. By I. L. Guipara. 


(1s. 6d. 


By K. C. BRUCE. 


(3s. 6d. 
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Coleridge on Imagination. By Dr. I. A. RICHARDS. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

These chapters have grown from a course of lectures delivered 
by Dr. Richards in Cambridge. They examine in detail Coleridge’s 
Theory of Imagination, and may be recommended to those 
students who are prepared to undergo the intellectual labour 
of following the thought of Coleridge in his philosophical 
criticism. 

The Search for Truth. By Prof. E. T. BELL. (7s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

This book, written by one who has occupied the position of 
president of the Mathematical Association of America, we have 
found a most uncommon combination of humour and learning, 
wit and wisdom. The long story of the quest for truth is told 
under a series of chapter headings, each of which is a mystery 
until one begins to read the chapter. We give an example which 
will appeal at once to any school teacher. The cowboys, says 
Prof. Bell, have a way of trussing up a pugnacious bronco which 
fixes the brute so that it can neither move nor think. This is 
the hog-tie, and it is what Euclid (330-275 B. c.) did to geo- 
metry. His Elements were so nearly perfect a performance for 
the age in which he lived that it took some countries of Europe 
till the year 1900, or shortly after, to get elementary geometry 
untied.” Russell and others have shown how full of specious 
fallacies the Elements were, and others have shown what an 
inadequate training in reasoning is obtained by beginning with 
a few supposedly certain axioms and postulates and proceeding 
in purely deductive fashion. But the man who first loosed the 
hog-tie which Euclid had put on geometry was Descartes, 
who got the poor numbed beast to its feet again on the tenth 
of November, 1619. His great inspiration came to him when he 
was in bed, as usual.“ He showed that we had never paid half 
enough attention to the simple-looking assumptions of Greek 
geometry. He changed all this, and already non-Euclidean 
geometry was dimly discernible just rising above the horizon.”’ 
We have given a brief and we fear an inadequate rendering of 
one example of Prof. Bell’s style. But no reader who is inter- 
ested in modern tendencies, philosophical and scientific, should 
miss this fascinating book. 


Problems of Destiny. By W. R. PATERSON. (7s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The series to which this book belongs— The Library of 
Science and Culture —aims at giving the ordinary educated 
reader a picture of the world, both of thought and of action, as 
science is shaping it. It aims at the application of scientific 
method to every phase of human culture, showing, or attempting, 
to show, how science has evoked new conceptions in history, 
ethics, philosophy, religion, and soon. The writer of the present 
volume begins by intimating that he means to call a shark a 
shark, and that he finds it impossible to reconcile the doings of 
Nature with any beneficent plan. In every cosmos there is a 
hidden chaos. Evil is a necessity ; there could be no drama if all 
its characters were passionless and pure. Freedom is a mirage, 
seeing that the biological chain of heredity produces effects 
which are inevitable. Education is merely the attempt of the 
older generation to force its notions on the younger. To some 
readers the book so far may be rather depressing, not less so 
because of its cogency and sincerity. They will, perhaps, brighten 
up when they come to the author’s conception of morality, as a 
turning away from the ignoble and disgraceful, as an artist 
turns away from what is ugly; and to his rule of conduct act 
nobly, the highest morality being a sort of spiritual savoir vivre. 
We can’t help pursuing pleasure, but in its pursuit moderation 
is the saving word. There is no necessary harm, but rather a 
great propelling power, in illusions, including the illusory belief 
in immortality. And death, so far from being the last enemy, 
is the last friend—for who knows from how many evils it 
delivers us? The author does not expect even the unprejudiced 
Teader to agree with him at all points, and in this he will not 
be disappointed. But he has at any rate produced an extremely 
well written and a most temperate explanation of where the 
scientific method seems to be leading us. But is the scientific 
method the last word ? That is a question which we must leave 
to the reader. 


Plato's Theory of Knowledge: the Theaetetus and the Sophist 
of Plato, translated with a Running Commentary, by 
Prof. F. M. CORNFORD. (15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Prof. Cornford’s translation of the Theaetetus and of the 

Sophist is not continuous. Comment and explanation are 

interpolated in the text when and where they are needed. He 


(8s. 6d. 


has no compunction about breaking the artistic unity of each 
of the dialogues, since the meaning in this case is more important 
than the form. His method is justified by its success. With 
great skill he not only interprets each portion of the dialogues, 
but, looking backward and forward, sets it in the context of the 
whole. Moreover, his method enables him to show the positive 
and negative contributions of particular passages to Plato’s 
theory of knowledge, and what that theory is becomes increas- 
ingly manifest with abundant references to other dialogues and 
critical exposition of them. There is one theme which in all its 
ramifications is developed with remarkable grasp and lucidity. 
Thus, as the author claims, the book may be read straight 
through. His judgments are independent and based on a wide 
scholarship everywhere apparent. This thorough and illumina- 
ting translation and commentary may be warmly recommended 
to the two classes of readers whom Prof. Cornford has in 
mind—students of philosophy with insufficient Greek to read 
the originals easily, and scholars already familiar with the 
dialogues. 


The Magic of Common Sense. By G. F. Wates. Second Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


The Creed of Kinship. By H. S. SALT. (5s. net. Constable.) 


Achievement Tests in the Primary School: a Comparative Study 
with American Tests in Fife. By G. MACGREGOR. (58. net. 
University of London Press.) 

Studies in Vocational Guidance. V. A Vocational Guidance 
Research in Fife. By Dr. F. M. EARLE and J. KILGour. 
(4s. 6d. National Institute of Industrial Psychology.) 

Here are accounts of two interesting pieces of research carried 

out in Fife. The first, published by the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, reports a comparison between Fife 
children and American standards, made by means of a battery 
of tests in reading, arithmetic, and spelling. The results showed 
that in general level of achievement Fife 11-year-olds are sixteen 
months ahead of American children of the same age, the 
superiority appearing especially in arithmetic and spelling. 
It was also shown that this lead was present at the age 
of 7, and the investigators came to the conclusion that the 
superiority is mainly due to the fact that in Fife children enter 
school a year or fifteen months earlier than in America. They 
therefore consider that this early admittance is educationally 
sound. The second investigation was made by the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, in a piece of work which has 
resulted in much valuable information for all interested in 
vocational guidance. Two of the most important points discussed 
in the present publication are the ages at which vocational tests 
can most usefully be given, and the minimum standards of 
general and special abilities required in various occupations. 


A Life of One’s Own. By JOANNA FIELD. (7s. 6d. net. Chatto 
& Windus.) 

This is an interesting and unusual book. With simplicity and 
sincerity, and an admirable mixture of frankness and reserve, 
the author records a seven years’ study in the art of living. 
She set out to discover the conditions under which she achieved 
moments of happiness in her everyday life, and to analyse 
the causes underlying her failures. By practising a kind of 
auto-analysis she learnt many things about her own ways of 
thinking and perceiving, things which surprised her so much 
that she thought the methods she adopted might help others to 
discover their true selves and to set up their own standards of 
values. Though she gives the solution she found for her own 
problems, she makes no attempt to dogmatize for others, and 
though she is widely read in modern psychology, she makes no 
parade of her learning and her style is pleasingly free from 
technical terms. 


Psychology and Health. By Dr. H. BANISTER. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Psychology for Everyman (and Woman). 
(1s. net. Watts.) 

Child Psychology. By Prof. G. D. SroppARD and Prof. B. L 
WELLMAN. (ios. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Personal Secretary: Differentiating Duties and Essential 
Personal Traits. By F. G. Nichols, with the aid of SALLY W. 
WISSMANN. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 


By A. E. MANDER 
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A Key to the Stars. By R. vaN DER R. WOoLLEV. (58. net. ] warmly recommended for advanced students of chemistry as 


Blackie.) 

What may be termed the speculative side of astronomy has 
been dealt with in brilliant style during recent years by Sir 
James Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington, and other writers. Dr. 
Woolley, who is Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, is mainly concerned in this little book with obser- 
vational astronomy rather than with mathematical conceptions 
or metaphysical mysteries. He begins, for example, with a very 
instructive account of the principles and methods of determining 
time and longitude. The chapters which follow are devoted 
to the solar system, the distances, temperatures, and compo- 
sition of the stars, galaxies, and nebulae, and a short description 
of important observatories. To readers who desire to be intro- 
duced to the starry heavens, and to know how knowledge has 
been, and is being, ascertained concerning them, the book may 
be highly commended. 


The Spirit of Chemistry an Introduction to Chemistry for Students 
of the Liberal Arts. By Prof. A. FINDLAY. (ros. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Prof. Findlay quotes on his title-page the pregnant words of 
Samuel Brown: “ Facts are the body of science, and the idea 
of those facts is its spirit.“ One of the most difficult tasks of the 
teacher of science is to bring his pupils to appreciate this truth ; 
yet it is a task that must be accomplished if he is to produce 
men of science and not mere mechanics. Perhaps the most 
useful ally of the teacher in the last few years has been Sir Richard 
Gregory's fine book, Discovery The Spirit and Service of Science, 
and we can pay Prof. Findlay no higher compliment than to 
say that what Sir Richard has done for science as a whole, the 
Spirit of Chemistry is doing for that special branch of science 
to which it is devoted. The scope of the book has become so 
generally known, since its first appearance in 1930, that a 
description is here superfluous. In this new edition a good deal 
of additional matter has been included, and even such recent 
discoveries as deuterium and heavy water receive due mention. 
No one interested in science, and especially no student of 
chemistry, should fail to add Prof. Findlay’s book to the shelf 
of his best-read volumes. 


A Chemical Exercise Book. By R. H. Gisss. (6d. Arnold.) 

This is a reprint of a useful little book previously reviewed in 
these columns. It affords a quick and convenient method of 
testing a pupil’s knowledge of elementary chemical facts by short 
questions requiring brief answers. 


Advanced Surveying : a Textbook for Students. By Prof. A. H. 
JAMESON. (128. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This book, by the Professor of Civil Engineering in King’s 
College, London, is intended for students who have completed 
an elementary course of surveying and have some knowledge of 
geometrical optics and the calculus. A large number of worked 
examples suitable for the Final B.Sc. examination have been 
included. There is a fairly long chapter on mathematical methods 
followed by an account of elementary astronomy. The theo- 
dolite and level are next described, and methods of determining 
latitude, azimuth, time, and longitude are discussed. The 
curvature of the earth and its effect on surveys and levels are 
dealt with in detail. Finally, three chapters deal with a number 
of practical problems of great importance in Surveys. This 
should prove a useful textbook. 


An Introduction to Atomic Physics. By Dr. J. THoMSoNn. (ros. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Progress in atomic physics is taking place at so rapid a rate 
that writers of textbooks are in danger of finding their work out 
of date before it is published. Dr. Thomson, who is a lecturer in 
the University of Glasgow, is fortunate in having been able to 
include in this introduction to the subject an account of the most 
recent advances in connexion with the planetary electrons and 
the nucleus of the atom. The discovery of the neutron has been 
of great importance in the study of nuclear physics and this is 
described in one of the earlier chapters. The book is an excellent 
one and the balance between experimental and theoretical work 
is well preserved. A good knowledge of elementary classical 
physics and mathematics is presupposed, but the less well-known 
mathematical functions are introduced in such a way that no 
knowledge of their properties is assumed.’’ The work is divided 
into three parts dealing with the experimental basis of the subject, 
the theory of atomic structure (including the Bohr atom and also 
wave mechanics), and radiations of various types. The book is 


well as physics, and deserves to be widely used. 


Useful Aspects of Geology : an Introduction to Geological Science 
for Engineers, Mining Men, Prospectors, and all interested 
in the Mineral Industries. By Dr. S. J. SHAND. Second 
Edition, Revised and Amplified. (6s. net. Murby.) 

This book, written in simple language, is one which for the 
most part can be easily understood by the beginner in geology. 
It describes how the age of one deposit with regard to another 
is determined, and goes on to discuss the flexures and fractures 
to which rocks are liable. Then come discussions about igneous 
rocks, the minerals which make them up, and mineral deposits 
which are connected with them. Sedimentary rocks come next 
and the sedimentary mineral deposits, and then building materials, 
water-finding and oil seeking, each have their turn. The book 
will certainly be of use to many who are interested in the 
finding, working, and using of minerals. 


An Introduction to Stratigraphy (British Isles). By Dr. L. 
DubDLey Stamp. Second Edition, Revised throughout, and 
enlarged. (ros. net. Murby.) i 

A second edition of this geology is most welcome. It is a 
useful book to put into the hands of the student and it will act 
as a guide to him in his reading, as there are numerous references 
to original papers. Whenever the author treats of a point, about 
which geology has not yet made up its mind, he is careful to 
quote the differing views. The maps and sections are many and 
clear. Occasionally the book shows signs of hurry in its compila- 
tion: on one page the reader is told that after the Ordovician 
period there was only a small amount of volcanic activity until 
the Devonian period, and that was in the Silurians of South 

Wales and the Mendips, but later we read of a large volcano in 

Kerry which was active up to Lower Ludlow times. Towards the 

end of the book it is stated that neolithic man belonged to a 

round-headed race and was buried in round barrows. Of course, 

he was long-headed and used long barrows, and it was his 
successors, the bronze age men, who were round-headed and 
used round barrows. 


The Torch of Life: First Steps in Sex-Knowledge. 
may Know. Sex-Knowledge for Adolescents. 
SHOOSMITH. (2s. 6d. net each. Harrap.) 

As the sub-titles indicate, sex-instruction is the purpose of 
these two books. The former traces the modes of reproduction 
upwards from algae to angiosperms ; and again from Hydra, 
through the chief invertebrate and vertebrate classes, to 
mammals; and emphasizes the growth of parental care as 
higher forms were evolved. The first two chapters of the latter 
are a modified presentment of the other book; while the two 
last are devoted to the phenomena in man. The treatment in 
these is very plain spoken and full, and at the same time lofty 
in aim. On this difficult subject no better book is known 
to us. 


That Youth 
By Dr. F. H. 


Elementary Light. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. Part One. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

Elementary Botany. By A. P. GRAHAM and Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Elementary Microtechnique. 
Arnold.) 

An Introduction to the Modern Theory of Valency. By Dr. J.C. 
SPEAKMAN. (4s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Scottish Folk-Lore and Folk Life: Studies in Race, Culture, and 
Tradition. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Frustration of Science. By Sir DANIEL HALL, J. G. 
CROWTHER, J. D. BERNAL, Prof. V. H. Mottram, Dr. Exip 
CHARLES, Dr. P. A. GoRER, Prof. P. M. S. BLACKETT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

New Pathways in Science Messenger Lectures, 1934. By Sir 
ARTHUR EDDINGTON. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

A History of Europe. 
One. Ancient and Mediaeval. 


By H. A. Peacock. (5s. 6d. net. 


By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FisHer. Vol. 
(18s. net. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.) 


Constructive Eugenics and Rational Marriage. By Dr. M. 
SIEGEL. ($2.50. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart.) 
Pigeons and Spiders (The Water Spider). By M. MAETERLINCK. 

Translated by B. MiALL. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Elementary Science. By Dr. E. J. HoLMyARD. Book I. (1s. 6d. 
Book II., Is. gd. Dent.) 
(Continued on page 254) 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


The sectional lists of boys’ schools and girls’ schools contain just the 
information needed by parents. . . . In every section ‘Paton’ provides accurate 
answers to all reasonable inquiries." —The Journal of Education, October, 1934. 


pATO N S i 
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LIST OF SCI 


AND TUTOR? 
1934 


PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS 1934 


The 37th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. 980 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 


Principals wishing to have thelr schools 
Included in the next Issue should apply 
for terms, proof of value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, rs 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E. C. 4 


Telephone: MANsion House 5053 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Growing Opinions: A Symposium of British Youth Outlook. 
Edited and Designed by A.C. JOHNSON. (6s. net. Methuen.) 
This book has arisen out of the conviction that there was 
room, even some necessity, for a symposium of essays written 
by British citizens between the ages of 19 and 25, the essays to 
be on subjects susceptible to youth influence, and of wide signi- 
ficance. We believe the conviction to have been well founded, 
and we think the design of the Editor has been well executed. 
The essays take so wide a range that no one reader could be 
equally interested in all. Also, if we mistake not, the handling 
of a few of the subjects does suffer from the lack of knowledge 
which can scarcely come until rather later in life. On the other 
hand, the essays on education, on “ the passing of Christian 
dogma, on the art of the theatre, on the problem of peace and 
war, on the family, and on youth and politics, are examples not 
only of productions which are interesting anyhow, but of mani- 
festos on the part of youth which their elders would be extremely 
unwise to neglect or ignore. For ourselves, we welcome this 
book as an intimation from an important section of British youth 
that they are ready to listen to the advice of the old, but not 
necessarily to follow it. 


The Conquest of Suffering. By R. CALDER. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

The facts that Prof. J. B. S. Haldane writes an introduction 
for this book, and that a number of distinguished doctors and 
scientists have helped the author in its preparation, are sufficient 
assurance to the lay person that the information given is sound 
and up to date. The book is written and thus supported because 
it is believed that the lay public ought to understand the meaning 
of medical science, and it was in this belief that the proprietors 
of the Daily Herald provided the means of prosecuting the 
inquiry that preceded the writing of the book. Such chapter 
headings as The Retreat from the Slums, The Battle for 
the Babies, and Problems of Insanity, Heredity and Person- 
ality,” show that the book is of special interest to all who are 
concerned with the education and care of children. It is well 
to have a book on this subject which is popular without being 
inaccurate or superficial. 


The Story of the Royal Society of Arts. Abridged from Sir HENRY 
TRUEMAN Woop's Official History, and brought up to date 
by G. K. MENZIEs, with a Foreword by J. A. MILNE, and 
an Appreciation by E. V. Lucas. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 

This book contains a brief record, interesting almost to the 
point of being romantic, of the story of a society perhaps best 
known to the teaching profession as a pioneer in the organization 
of local examinations. For commercial purposes in particular, 
the examinations of the Society of Arts, started eighty years 
ago, have always held a place of their own. But this is only one 
small part of the story that is here told of the ways in which 
the Society, brought into existence 180 years ago, has furthered 
the general welfare of art, industry, science, and the community 
in general. The operations of the Society furnish an outstanding 
example of the fine educational work which is done beyond the 
boundaries of our educational system strictly so called. This 
record, most attractive in external appearance, proves equally 
attractive in internal content. It is a record to be proud of. 


The Bed-Rock of Modern Double-Entry Book-keeping. By L. B- 
DALEV. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

We can confidently recommend this book to the notice of 
those teachers who are taking beginners’ classes in book-keeping. 
The development of the subject is simple, clear, and logical. 
The principles of double-entry are clearly demonstrated from 
the beginning by means of ledger accounts and the trial balance ; 
then follows the subsidiary books, the full trial balance exercise, 
and the preparation of final accounts. Tabular book-keeping 
and adjustments are treated in a simple manner. A feature of 
the book is that the practice of subdividing the ledger is explained 
in the early chapters and continued in the examples throughout 
the book. Each chapter closes with a few appropriate questions 
and an ample number of exercises on the subject matter of the 
chapter. It is a well-written elementary textbook, and it gives 
a thorough grounding in the basic principles of double entry 
book-keeping. 


The Hospital Almoner a Brief Study of Hospital Social Service 
in Great Britain, prepared by a Committee of the Hospital 
Almoners’ Association. (Cloth, 5s. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This book is a compilation by many authors attached to 
different hospitals, and gives a comprehensive account of the 
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work of almoners in Great Britain. After a short historical 
survey, it discusses in considerable detail the main aspects of the 
work, and ends with a chapter on the selection and training of 
almoners. The account of a day in an almoner's office shows the 
wide range of abilities which are required. 


A Manual of Library Organization. By B. M. HEADICAR. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The seventh volume of Library Manuals issued by the 
Library Association fills up gaps left by earlier volumes, and 
treats mainly of the practical problems of finance, staffing, 
buildings, and equipment. It is based on experience on the 
Continent as well as in this country, and discusses the latest 
improvements in library planning. It is thoroughly practical 
and is beautifully illustrated. 
The How-and-Why Series. Edited by G. BULLETT. No. 17. 
The Romans. By J. Linpsay. No. 18. The Progress of 
Early Man. No. 19. Words in the Making. By G. H. 
VaLiins. No. 20. The Story of English Literature. By 
G. BULLETT. (28. 6d. net each. Black.) 


Native Races of the Stamp Album. By A. E. GourD. 
Gibbons.) 


What Can I Do? a Guide to Social Service. 
(2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Practical Bookkeeping and Accounts. By A. J. FAVELL. (4s. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 


Governor Arthurs Convict System Van Diemen's Land, 1824-36 


(1s. net. 


By O. A. MacIver. 


—a Study in Colonization. By W. D. Forsytu. (7s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 
City of Birmingham. Official Handbook, 1935. (Birmingham 


Information Bureau.) 
University of Leeds. Thirtieth Report, 1933-4. 


General Survey of Conditions in Manchoukuo, with Special 
Emphasis on Economic Developments. (Hsinking: Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Manchoukuo Government.) 


Teachers and World Peace: Being Suggestions for the Considera- 
tion of Teachers and Others on how to Interest Boys and Girls 


in the Aims and Work of the League of Nations. Third 
Edition. (6d. League of Nations Union.) 
University of London, University College. Annual Report. 


February 1934-February, 1935. (Taylor & Francis.) 


Board of Education. Public Libraries Committee. Report on 
Public Libraries in England and Wales. (38. 6d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 


Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare within the Administrative 
County of Kent for the Year ended July 31, 1934. 


London and National Society for Women’s Service. Annual 
Report, 1934. 

Smithsonian Institution. United States National Museum. 
Report on the Progress and Condition of the United States 
National Museum for the Year ended June 30, 1934. (15 
cents. Washington: Government Printing Office.) 


University of London. Regulations for Inspection and Examina- 
tion of Schools, 1936. (6d.) 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF Music.—The Oxford University Press 
announces as in active preparation an encyclopaedia of music 
in one volume for the general listening public. The author is 
Mr. Percy A. Scholes, who as first music critic of the B.B.C. and 
first musical editor of the Radio Times, has a very wide 
experience of what the ordinary listener needs to know. The 
Listener's Encyclopaedia is the product of many years of labour, 
but it is unlaborious to read or to consult, since its explanations 
are always directed to the untechnical music-lover. The 
Encyclopaedia will be ready, it is hoped, in the early autumn. 


* + * 


Messrs. WINSOR & NEWTON, Lrp., 38 Rathbone Place, London. 
W.1, have issued a new Scholastic Catalogue of Colours and 
Materials. Many new items are included and a considerable space 
is given justifiably to the Ostwald Colour System and the 
materials suitable for use under the system. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


IV.—GEOGRAPH Y 
By Dr. E. D. LABOREDE, Harrow 

HE most conspicuous feature in geography entrance 
scholarships to the universities is their relative 
scarcity. Of the older institutions, Oxford offers no regular 
scholarship or exhibition in the subject, while Cambridge 
boasts of but one. Truc it is, that certain colleges are 
sometimes willing to throw open pro hac vice, to geography 
candidates, scholarships which are usually reserved for 
other subjects; but this happens too irregularly and infre- 
quently to encourage a constant stream of good candidates 
in geography. At the metropolitan University, where 
geography was a recognized subject long before it assumed 
its proper place at Oxford and Cambridge, and also at the 
newer provincial universities, there is a tendency to require 
that geography should be taken in entrance scholarship 
examinations in conjunction with one or more other subjects 

which are not always obviously cognate with it. 

There are, of course, a number of State scholarships which 
are competed for by means of certain Higher Certificate 
examinations, and, since a candidate may present himself 
in any of the major subjects, the young geographer finds 
an opening here. But there are two restrictions to free 
competition. Only pupils at“ recognized secondary schools“ 
are eligible, and, secondly, in view of the difficulty of 
deciding between the merits of various subjects, a more or 
less definite quota is recognized in practice. Geography, being 
a late comer in the field of scholarship examinations, does 
not get anything like its fair share of awards allotted to it. 


It is curious to have to record this absence of recognition 
in the oldest of human studies. Among primitive peoples 
geography reaches a comparatively high pitch of develop- 
ment, witness the gridiron maps by means of which the 
Polynesians used to find their way across hundreds of miles 
of empty ocean; the detailed plans which the Eskimos 
readily draw in the snow for the direction of travellers in 
the Arctic ; or the drawings on skin which are occasionally 
found among the nomadic tribes of Central Asia and which 
serve not only as guides from pasture to pasture, but also 
as a kind of cadastral document delimiting the boundaries 
of their ranges. 

Geography was early recognized in the legend and 
literature of ancient Greece. Much of Greek mythology, 
borrowed from the Phoenicians, contained in a peculiar 
Eastern form—seen again in the adventures of Sinbad the 
Sailor—an outline of contemporary knowledge of Mediter- 
ranean geography. If the Jiiad is historical in character, 
the Odyssey may be claimed as one of the first of “ travel 
books. As literature took definite shape, Anaximander 
and Hecatzus produced works on geographical themes. 
Herodotus, who followed them, can with much justice be 
claimed as one of the early geographers, though he is often 
termed the father of history.“ As might be expected 
of a maritime people, the Greeks never lost their love of 
studying the problems of the shape and size of the earth, 
the methods of denoting position by means of co-ordinates, 
the description of foreign lands, and so on. During the 
palmy years of the Roman Empire, Alexandria was the 
headquarters of geographical study. 

While the Greeks were philosophical in their outlook, the 
Romans were intensely practical. Caesar’s Gallic Wars 
clearly prove that the great general's grasp of the topo- 
graphy and human geography of Gaul was complete, and 
it may be presumed that Scipio and other leaders possessed 
a comparable knowledge of Spain and other provinces of 
the Roman Empire in which they conducted successful 
campaigns. Without that knowledge, their strategic 
successes could scarcely have been as great as they were. 
In spite of all this, the Romans cared little for written 
descriptions of country. Their scholars were mere imitators 
of the Greeks, and the characteristic Roman contribution 
to the history of geographical learning was the Itinerarium, 
or route map. 

When Europe recovered from the Dark Ages, the impetus 
to geographical discovery became tremendous. During the 
relatively short period of the Age of Great Discoveries, 
European travellers penetrated into every ocean and fixed 
the outlines of the geography of the world. But the 
accumulation of facts proceeded with such rapidity that 
it defied assimilation. Practical knowledge of capes and 
bays assumed undue prominence, since the former were the 
navigators’ landmarks and the latter his havens. The 
shipmasters’ business was to know where they could find 
cargoes of ivory, gold, or tobacco—facts which were some- 
times kept as trade secrets. Travellers saw so much that 
was new and wonderful that their minds were thrown out 
of gear, and their narratives dwelt upon “ anthropophagi 
and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders ”’ 
rather than upon more commonplace, if truer, matters. 
This glamour accounts perhaps for the mirage effect of 
stories like those of Sir John Mandeville, but its influence 
is also noticeable in the writings of men like Columbus and 
Raleigh. 

Not until the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
there any attempt to organize geographical knowledge. The 
foundations laid by Humboldt and Ritter were afterwards 
built upon by Reclus and Vidal de la Blache. But only the 
biggest minds grasped the proper treatment of scientific 
geography. The little men could not see the wood for the 
trees and thus gave to the world the popular idea that 
geography was a conglomerate formed of pieces taken here 
and there from various natural sciences. It is this fallacy 
which has been, during the last forty years, the greatest 
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stumbling-block to the progress of geographical teaching 
in English schools and universities, where the subject has 
been regarded as comprising snippets of natural sciences 
badly taught, while the fault really lay in the practice of 
many headmasters of placing the teaching of geography in 
the hands of teachers with the wrong outlook. 

The War of 1914-18 showed the importance of geo- 
graphical knowledge. By moving vast numbers of men 
out of their home areas, and giving them an opportunity 
of seeing much of their own country as well as some of 
France and perhaps Egypt, the Balkans, India, and East 
Africa, it impressed them with their ignorance of the world 
in which they lived. Tens of thousands of men learnt for 
the first time how to handle a map. Unfamiliar scenery 
aroused thought concerning the whys and wherefores of the 
unfamiliarities. Peculiar adaptations to climate and other 
environmental factors attracted attention and indeed 
forced themselves upon the interest of the troops who fought 
in deserts and tropical forests. Mistakes and delays caused 
by ignorance of elementary geographical facts occurred at 
army headquarters, involving loss of life and missed oppor- 
tunities. And the demobilized armies returned geographi- 
cally minded and with considerable additions to their stock 
of knowledge. A wide public opinion in favour of 
geographical study was thus formed, while many of the 
ex-soldiers, returning to their teaching posts, determined to 
present the subject in a new form. 

The study of man in his environment having been thus 
established, the progress of geography was furthered by the 
need for planning which was forced upon industry by the 
new economic conditions. Before the War, business houses 
in this country took no trouble to please the foreigner. 
England had almost a monopoly of manufactures, and the 
industrialists could afford to let the overseas buyer come to 
them for their wares. Conditions were now changed. The 
English manufacturer was forced to study his sources of 
raw material in order to get the best and to cut down costs. 
The salesman was obliged to look for his markets and so 
discover the needs of his customers abroad. The tendency 
which showed itself in the integration of industry at home, 
became a national effort of trade in foreign lands. A world 
view of commerce became necessary. Geographical know- 
ledge was no longer a mass of technical detail as to routes, 
ports, and the like, which it was the proper and peculiar 
duty of routine clerks to know and to act upon. It became 
part of the data on which the captain of industry based his 
plans, and in order to be so used it had to become part of 
his mental make-up. 

It cannot be claimed that leaders of commerce have had 
an adequate training for the purposes of world, or regional, 
thought. But most of them now recognize their deficiencies 
and demand a quantum of geographical training in the 
recruits who enter their firms. A search through the 
published requirements for entry to various careers shows 
that geography is demanded for banking, insurance, 
exchange banking, journalism, secretaryships, railways, and 
most forms of commerce, while it looms largely in the 
examination for the Home Civil and other services under 
the Crown. No other branch of learning is so widely 
demanded. In the future, therefore, a growing develop- 
ment of facilities for the study of geography may be expected, 
and among them entrance scholarships to the universities 
will certainly figure. 

We are therefore concerned here not so much with existing 
entrance scholarships to the universities, as with those 
which will come into being in the not very distant future. 
At the moment, the standard of the examinations for such 
scholarships is set by the Higher School Certificate, since 
this is the medium employed for the award of State grants. 
The same standard is affirmed in the printed notice of the 
scholarship of the one Cambridge college which offers awards 
to geography candidates. It seems, in fact, to be the level 
aimed at in all the universities. And, so far as it can be 
measured, it is a fair standard. Schoolmasters usually 


consider that a boy who has gained a distinction in the 
Higher School Certificate is capable of winning an open 
scholarship to the university in his subject, and many schools 
use the Higher School Certificate Examination as a pre- 
liminary test of the ability of their sixth forms. 


But the standard of an examination depends largely on 
the candidates. No one has discovered a satisfactory 
means of measuring achievement in written examinations. 
and those who have had the greatest experience in the 
conduct of large public examinations assert that the only 
stable method of fixing the pass or other standard mark is to 
arrange that a certain percentage of the candidates should 
be placed above or below the qualifying point. The 
marking performed by the examiners is thus merely a 
method of reaching an order of merit, so that those scripts 
which are to be placed above the index may be determined. 

A necessary condition of the proper working of the system 
is that there should be a large number of candidates. 
Where, as in the Higher School Certificate Examinations, 
the number of candidates is not large, the examiners are 
forced to rely on a mental picture of imaginary scripts 
which just reach the index standard, the pass or the 
“ distinction ” mark. They are also helped by their 
recollection of answers sent up in former examinations. 
But it has been proved beyond doubt that these imaginary 
“ model ” papers vary not only in the minds of different 
examiners, but even in the mind of a single examiner at 
different times. When the candidates have taken different 
subjects, it is practically impossible to arrive at a fair and 
reliable order of merit, unless the candidates are wide 
distances apart in both knowledge and intelligence. The 
usual solution of this difficulty has been found in practice 
by recognizing a quota for each subject. But this solution 
presses with special severity on a new-comer like geography 
in the field of scholarship subjects. It is not merely that 
there are fewer awards. When competition is keen for a 
few scholarships, the standard is thereby raised, so that 
to win a State scholarship in geography demands work of 
a very high quality. 

This state of affairs has two ill effects on the candidates. 
In the first place, it drives many of the more necessitous 
to try their luck in other subjects in which the chances of 
success seem greater, and this in its turn breeds that pot- 
hunting spirit which is so fatal to education. Secondly. 
intensity of competition leads to cramming and to the 
award of scholarships on a mere knowledge of bookwork 
rather than on a capacity for further study. Increased 
competition appears to be inevitable in these days, and it is 
time that steps were taken to ensure a just spread of effort 
and intelligence over the whole field of examination for 
entrance scholarships to the universities. 

The range of studies demanded by the Higher School 
Certificate Examinations is too small to be a satisfactory 
test in geography. It comprises physical and regional 
geography together with a slight amount of mathematical 
and astronomical geography. The physical geography 
papers have not yet been wholly freed from the grip of the 
natural scientist, and at least one of the examining bodies 
frankly labels its paper geology.” The so-called regional 
paper includes a large commercial and economic element 
together with some regional and a slight amount of non- 
commercial human geography. The field is so wide that 
the answers must of necessity be confined to the repetition 
of statements in textbooks. In other words, the regional 
paper is a pure test of memory and knowledge. Asa rule, 
the mathematical and astronomical geography consists of 
a question or two inserted in either the physical or the 
regional paper, though there is one honourable exception 
to this. Map-reading, which must be admitted to be the 
first essential of a student of geography, is to all intents and 
purposes ignored. 

It is evident that an essay and a general paper are 
necessary, if the quality of “ scholarship' is to be dis- 
covered and if any sort of reliable comparison is to be made 
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between candidates offering different subjects. While the 
assessment of essays written by young pupils is admittedly 
difficult, there are few better tests of older candidates than 
the open theme on which they may spread themselves 
at will. Ability to write correct English, to think inde- 
pendently, and to express thoughts clearly—all these are 
collectively tested by the essay with better results than by 
any other means. The general paper is intended particularly 
to test breadth of interest and the application of intelligence 
outside the strict limits of a special subject. Both the essay 
and the general paper are used in all entrance scholarship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. In the Higher 
School Certificate Examinations there is no general paper, 
while the essay is assessed by marks without relation to the 
rest of the candidate’s performance. 

Whether a paper on so-called regional geography should 
be included in an entrance scholarship examination is 
doubtful. Teachers of geography are not all agreed on the 
methods of a real study. While some would begin with the 
local district and work gradually outwards till the whole 
world be covered, others prefer to start with an outline 
knowledge of the world and to concentrate later on an in- 
creasingly smaller area. If the former method of procedure 
is adopted, then scholarship candidates cannot be expected 
to know more than a mere outline of the facts, to show the 
possession of gazetteer-like information which can be readily 
crammed from textbooks. If the latter method be adopted, 
the candidates’ real knowledge will be limited to a com- 
paratively small area. True, they will know their area 
thoroughly and their knowledge should go to a useful depth ; 
but will those advantages compensate for a relative 
ignorance of other regions? If the candidates are after- 
wards led to spread their knowledge farther, all will be 
well; if not, one of the objects of the study of geography 
—a knowledge of foreign lands—will be defeated. Since 
both methods of procedure in study seem to be open to grave 
objection, the wisest plan might be to omit a regional paper. 

But there are other reasons for this omission. The paper 
which is sometimes labelled regional geography is more 
often than not a mere assembly of general questions which 
are not always definitely geographical in character and 
which can be answered by remembering passages in the 
textbook. Such general knowledge can be discovered, so 
far as necessary, in the other papers. Furthermore, the 


time spent on the examination is limited, and geography 
is a wide subject. 

There are, indeed, large portions of the field of geography 
which are scarcely touched upon in existing examinations, 
but which should certainly be included in the syllabus for 
an entrance scholarship to a university. It is desirable that 
a paper, or a section of a paper, should be set on human 
geography on the lines made familiar by such writers as 
Vidal de la Blache and Ellsworth Huntington. Commercial 
and economic geography are of sufficient importance to 
have a paper devoted to them jointly. If the study of 
geography is to be considered practical, it is in this aspect 
that its greatest advantages lie. At present, the recognition 
of the importance of economic geography evinces itself in 
the growing predominance of economic questions in papers 
set on so-called regional geography. Then the history of 
geographical discovery and ideas can scarcely be ignored. 
Naturally, no examination would be complete without a 
test in physical geography, but here the object should be 
to measure the candidates’ grasp of the manner and extent 
to which man is influenced by his environment. Petrology, 
meteorology, and botany lie altogether outside the range of 
study of a candidate in geography and should not be 
included in his syllabus. Lastly, every entrance scholarship 
examination should contain a test in the practical use of 
large-scale topographical maps and of atlases. The leading 
features of the projections ordinarily employed for maps 
should be known, and so should the methods used in 
statistical and other distributional maps and diagrams. 

Whether every candidate should be obliged to show a 
competent knowledge of all these aspects of geography is a 
matter for discussion. Probably, it would be better to allow 
some form of option. One of the remarkable qualities of 
geography as a branch of learning is that it is both an art 
and a science. Perhaps this dual nature should be recog- 
nized by examiners by setting up the papers on human and 
economic geography as alternatives with those on physical 
and mathematical geography. Possibly, qualifying papers 
might be set in the scientific papers for the arts candidates, 
while qualifying papers in the arts subjects might be given 
to the candidates with a scientific bias. These questions of 
detail would admit of easy settlement once the more 
fundamental problem of the nature of the examination had 
been decided. 


A Plea for More Interesting Readings in Latin * 


By Joun Cook, M. A., Assistant Master, Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 


NE of my colleagues in the English department 
recently, looking over my shoulder as I hacked away 
with blue pencil at Labienus and Dumnorix, commented 
satirically on the amazing persistence of these ‘‘ tattie- 
boggles ” down the centuries; their decent burial, he 
thought, had been too long delayed. Under his pleasant 
wit, I saw myself for the nonce as a distortion, attempting 
the impossible, and trying to mould adolescence into my 
own obsolete shape. An age which has surmounted Everest 
and made Australia accessible in three days may well ask 
what justification there is for the continued existence of 
the Latin teacher. It would be obvious in the first instance 
to reply that such an age, with its lack of restraint, its 
perpetual excitement and titillation of the senses, needs 
the ascetic discipline of Latin more than any other. The 
same colleague would certainly be the first to observe the 
marked impoverishment in the mentality of his pupils, if 
the subject were dropped from the curriculum. Latin 
must continue to be the basis of any literary education 
worthy of the name. 
Some there are who visualize a complete recasting of the 


* The writer does not by any means claim to have included in his review all 
the hest reading-books. He only refers to those he has used, or has examined as 


specimen copies. 


educational system as the result of a radical change in the 
present social order. The arguments of classical enthusiasts 
might have little weight before the pressure of ardent 
“ modern ” reformers. Are we ready to justify Latin to 
an advanced democracy ? The stock plea has always been 
that though it is long deceased, like John Brown's body, 
the soul of it ever marches on. Prof. A. N. Whitehead, 
however, insists that scholastic knowledge is like fish: 
if it is to be of any use, it must be kept fresh. How are we 
to ensure perpetual freshness in a rapidly changing world ? 

That there has been a great advance in the teaching of 
Latin during the present generation cannot be questioned. 
A comparison of the text-books makes that clear. But 
there is still ample scope for improvement. By passing in 
review some of the readers I have used, as well as specimen 
copies of recent ventures that have come to hand, I shall 
find it easier to present my ideas. It would be invidious to 
choose from among the plethora of suitable first-year books, 
grammar-readers, and courses.“ Their name is legion. 
If you are of the severely practical type, a book like Bell's 
Concise Latin Course, Part I, will be a satisfying “ try-out ” 
for your class before attempting some kind of simplified 
Caesar. If, however, you believe in the appeal of beauty, 
Beresford, Latin for To-day (Gray-Jenkins, McEvoy), or 
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A. Dingwall Hodge's original Primer, will serve you 
better. The last word in this genus must surely be Living 
Latin, by Thursby and Kyne—in two large volumes which 
explore every conceivable contact with art, literature, and 
archaeology, literally festooning the elements with picture 
and story. Only American resourcefulness and prodigality 
could rise to such idealism. So many bright windows indeed 
have been let into the study of initial Latin that I often 
wish myself back at the age of 10, that I might start all 
over again in such colourful environs. 


The real problem comes with the second year. What 
are we going to use for readings ? Boys are so susceptible 
at this stage that to choose the wrong book is a crime. We 
want something interesting, not too difficult, and capable 
of giving some insight into the pageant of Rome. The 
corpus of Latin literature, as it stands, contains little of 
that nature. Hence the need for simplification and adapta- 
tion. Of all these adaptations, I have seen nothing to equal 
Sleeman’s book on Britain and Belgium. Its economy and 
symmetry, its human appeal and very careful grading 
make it a model. It well deserves its popularity and 
success. All readers for this stage could well copy its 
style and format. There is ample room for more. For this 
reason Mr. E. H. Goddard and I projected Caesariana 
(Oliver & Boyd) with particular reference to the subject- 
matter. For Caesar’s ghastly wars have been too long 
inflicted undiscriminatingly on the adolescent. The latter, 
it is true, loves spectacular and dramatic action, but there 
is little manna in the dry official details of many of 
the operations recorded by Caesar. 

I am not here calling in question the suitability of 
the Caesarian diction, which is incomparable as an 
educational tool, and for that reason will always be 
the way to Latin, but what I ask for is more discrim- 
ination in the portions of the Commentaries chosen. 
The method of picking Book I or III of The Gallic or 
Civil Wars seems to me unintelligent. It is like chopping 
the skeleton of a giant into foot lengths. Such readings are 
like the fabulous Eastern rivers of the desert we used to 
read of at school. They begin nowhere and end nowhere. 
What is wanted is a complete episode, or series of episodes, 
preferably gathered round a personage, the whole reader 
being mentally synoptic and an integral part of Rome’s 
continuous story. The really educative portions of Caesar 
could quickly be assembled—such as the Helvetii and 
Nervii conflicts, the bridging of the Rhine, the British 
Invasions, the long struggle with Vercingetorix, the 
obviously crucial phases of the Civil War, the Commen- 
tator's wayside excursions into geography, folklore, and 
ethnology, and such intriguing episodes of the later wars as 
the Mole operations at Alexandria and the elephant stories, 
with, of course, the thrilling drama of Munda. The rest of 
Caesar—-so far as the adolescent is concerned—should be 
jettisoned. 

Caesar’s career indced is so crowded with picturesque 
incident that only a portion of it gets into his stilted 
official diary. You get the really interesting stories in 
Suetonius and Plutarch: the latter has a fascinating 
wealth of anecdote. Adaptations, of course, raise the ques- 
tion of synthetic Latin, about which teachers hold 
divided opinions. The diction of Sleeman at least is one 
which, with a little care, can be woven round almost any 
kind of theme. For the initial stages of Caesariana, I 
transcribed over 2,000 words from original sources, and 
found this a most delightful exercise: it is all the more so 
if you enjoy working with young boys. It will be inter- 
esting to see how the profession receives this experiment. 
It is another question whether writers like Tacitus and 
Pliny, whose diction is very difficult, but whose subject- 
matter is unusually tempting for the class-room, can be 
successfully simplified for this stage. 

It is indeed quite an exercise in criticism to study the 
attempts being made by authors to bridge the awkward 
gulf between elementary concocted Latin and the reading 


of real authors. Instead of so much adapted Caesar, we 
might well have more adapted Cicero, as his Latin 1s purer 
and nearer to direct, spoken speech. Books that deserve 
mention are the Short Latin Readings of Messrs. Harrap (A. 
Duthie), W. D. Lowe’s illustrated seriesof Graduated Readers 
(Oxford University Press), and Bell's Simplified Classics 
(S. E. Winbolt). Of the latter the Cicero selections seem 
to the writer the most successful. A sound bit of work 
has been done by W. F. Witton in an extremely simplified 
Caesar, which might well be started before the end of the 
first year. Reviews of essays in late, ecclesiastical, or 
medieval Latin for schools have also appeared in this 
Journal, but they are outside the scope of this article. 


There is at hand ample interesting material for the 
fourth and higher school forms, and, consequently, no lack 
of attractive and enterprising readers for these stages. 
What is required is the adaptation of some of that material 
for the large junior forms. There is a real dearth of good 
second-year readers, but there is no lack of interesting 
themes. Domestic life is usually amply treated in the 
elementary books, but there remain the departments of 
sport, love, the country-side, slave life, politics, religion, 
the arts, the position of women, transport, and colonization. 
Boys are constantly asking questions about these matters. 
Their natural curiosity should be satisfied out of their 
Latin readings. 

Nothing indeed is more important than to let the boy 
understand even in a crude way how the Romans not only 
shaped European speech, but also laid the foundations of 
civilization. History is the very matrix and background of 
the whole study. For that reason I particularly commend 
three readers for various intermediate stages (1) Res Gestac 
Populi Romani, by A. S. C. Barnard, a synthetic study 
and an excellent one at that—though the addition of 
English titles to the chapters and a few illustrations would 
have greatly improved it; (2) Imperium Romanum (Mel- 
ville Jones), also a chronological arrangement of stories, 
and (3) 4 Progressive Latin Reader by G. C. Lightfoot, a 
solid production starting with Aeneas and ending with the 
Clades Variana in A. Dp. 9, which has the additional virtue 
of introducing all the regular constructions in the exact 
order in which they occur in North and Hillard. 


A good third year book from the standpoint of arrange- 
ment and interest is Macaulay's Hannibalian War, but a 
serious defect in it is the juxtaposition of very easy and 
very difficult passages. I should like to see somebody 
“ writing down the story of Hannibal for a junior stage. 
Such a reader has the great advantage of having its 
material grouped round an outstanding figure. This is one 
of the merits of an excellent book I recently read with a 
sixth form, The Career of Scipio Africanus (Weatherhead). 
The interest is maintained by the inclusion only of educative 
and vital passages in the history. Another excellent pro- 
duction, which I greatly enjoyed with a good form, 1s 
An Easy Selection from Cicero's Correspondence (J. D. Duft), 
a third-year book. It is crisp and fresh, like a sparkling 
stream, and its almost conversational lightness and variety 
of theme are a real break-away from the ponderosity of 
war and politics. An interesting attempt has been made 
to provide a complete Roman history book and reader in 
Roman History Outlines and Extracts (A. N. W. Saunders). 

There is no element more sadly to seek in text-books 
than fun. The Latin programme both in theme and tempo 
is far too heavy all the way through. Indeed the same 
charge—in lesser degree—might be aimed at nearly the 
whole of the secondary curriculum—it is a grim intellectual 
discipline which leaves out of account two ingredients 
indispensable to the growth of the youthful soul—humour 
and imagination. Children are God’s merry little creatures. 
For that reason I welcome a reader which has been rather 
variously commented on—Murder at Larinum, Grose- 
Hodge (Cambridge University Press). I do not agree that 
this is an impertinent book. Instead, I regard it as the 
cheerful, much-needed herald of a new day in Latin studies. 
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Away with your pompous Ciceronian egoism and humbug, 
your painfully respectable platitudes on old age and 
friendship, and let us have a real shocker ” for the classical 
period! The Latin is impeccable—embodying a celebrated 
piece of narrative prose—and the boy will learn that there 
is nothing new under the sun—not even in the methods of 
gunmen and gangsters. 

A word about unseens. The unseen-book is intended 
(apart from its purpose in construing practice) to gather 
up unrelated and interesting stray passages of educative 
value which are too brief for incorporation in a reader. 
Of such books the following deserve notice. Besides E. C. 
Marchant’s popular series of Unprepared Latin, Henderson 
and Baty’s Progressive Unseens (fourth and fifth forms), 
there are two which break new ground—A spects of Roman 
Life, by R. C. Martin, a compilation of unusual interest 
and variety, excellently organized under many heads, such 
as politics, philosophy, sport, love, and religion, and—a 
Junior Course of Latin Unseens by Hillard and Botting, 
which correlates with their elementary translation book 
and provides attractive unprepared work for the pupil 
right from the first year. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of the idealist 
is that of time. More periods are needed for the business 
of reading and its fructifying ancillary contacts. With my 
present second and third years I am able to give two per 
week only to reading: the other three must be given up to 
grammar and syntax. An analysis of the present situation 
in Scotland is necessary to explain this. Only a compara- 
tively small handful of the starters survive to savour the 
real fruits of classical study in the sixth and seventh years. 
The goal of these is the Leaving Certificate or University 
Bursaries, and it follows that the narrow orbit of these 
external examinations, with their insistence upon trans- 
lation from and into martial and forensic Latin, dictates 
the orientation of the whole Latin studies of the junior 
years. For the sake of a few prize sheep at the top, the 
whole army of the junior fold must be drilled hard in 
formal grammar and rigidly impounded upon the dry 
pastures of elementary Caesar—to the exclusion of the 
humaner values—literature, history, &c. The pressing 
claims of other subjects, such as music, physical instruction, 


biology and civics, is likely to increase, with the result that 
the time for Latin is further reduced. The net result of 
this is more reaction and the squeezing out of the aesthetic 
and more widely educative values. Some would doubtless 
justify the 60 per cent expenditure of time on grammar and 
composition by the “ formal discipline theory.” This I 
consider obsolete. 

All the specialists are already too busy sharpening the 
brain of the adolescent with various formal disciplines : 
few are concerned to feed his mind and soul with the right 
ideas. Composition is a bugbear. The effort required, both 
by teacher and average pupil, to achieve a passable standard 
is excessive ; both are exhausted at the end of it, and the 
psychological effect is too often nausea and boredom. One 
or one-and-a-half periods per week for writing Latin ought 
to suffice at the intermediate stage. I have given the best 
years of my life to coaxing and driving platoons of boys 
over these hurdles. Cui bono? I wish I had some kind of 
psychological metronome to measure the exact effect of my 
efforts in terms of real education and character-building. 

Under the present régime, the large army of boys who 
drop Latin at the intermediate stage go away with a 
distasteful memory of it—a hotch-potch of genders and 
irregular verbs, and a few withered legends or desiccated 
tales of Labienus and the legions. Their mental picture 
is a caricature of the reality. They will remember the 
Romans as a dry humourless race bludgeoning their heavy 
way over the continents. They have known the discipline 
and the drudgery, and missed the glamour and the glory 
of Rome. 

Another difficulty is the economic situation and the 
innate conservatism of the profession. A teacher who is 
convinced of the need for up-to-date tools, may not succeed 
in convincing his education committee, especially in a time 
of retrenchment of supplies, while men in responsible 
educational positions are sometimes inclined to be extra- 
ordinarily suspicious of new ideas or experiments. A good 
book, therefore, that has served its day well is not easily 
discarded for another that goes one better. Yet the 
appearance of so many ventures with the new ideas gives 
ground for hope of a real advance in the general practice 
of Latin teaching. 


Topics and Events 


THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The Museum is 
open free on weekdays from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Sundays 
from 2.30 to 6 p. m.; it is closed on Good Friday and Christmas 
Day. Free public lectures are given twice daily by guide lecturers, 
at 12 noon and 3 p.m. (on Saturdays and Bank Holidays at 
2.15 and 4.15 p.m.). Arrangements can also be made for special 
lectures to school and other organized parties. Particulars can 
be obtained on application. No charge is made for the services 
of guide lecturers. A full-sized replica of the Rocket, the 
prototype of the modern locomotive, is now included in the 
exhibits. 

* * 2 

PRIZE-WINNING AUTHORS AND Books. — Readers literary 
knowledge will be severely tested by the published list of prize- 
winning authors and their books during the past sixteen years, 
compiled by the National Book Council in collaboration with 
Mrs. Desmond Flower. This is the first time that the National 
Book Council, which was brought into prominence by its well- 
known Book Token Scheme, has issued an official list of this 
description. Although only the more famous prizes the Nobel, 
the James Tait Black, the Femina Vie Heureuse, and the 
Hawthornden—have been selected, the books mentioned form 
an excellent reading list. There are, of course, awards for every 
type of literary work, varying in material value from a silver 
medal to some thousands of pounds, but the four mentioned seem 
to be the most favoured. 

a a * 


FURTHER EDUCATIONAL FILMS. — Eight new instructional 
pictures have been incorporated in the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s 16 mm. Sound Film Library, and are now available for 
immediate release to schools and other educational institutions. 


The first four are a series of musical subjects—well-known 
classical compositions, played by world-famous orchestras. The 
titles are: William Tell Overture, by Rossini, played by 
the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. The Meistersingers, a short 
extract from Wagner's opera, played by the Berlin Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra; Oberon Overture, written by Weber, and 
the Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, by Franz Liszt, both played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. The remaining four 
films: Sea Change,” Northern Summer,” ‘ People and 
Places, and “ Sheltered Waters, have been produced from 
material gathered during extensive touring in the Mediterranean, 
Near East, and Scandinavia. The first three were produced by 
Alex. Shaw, a young documentary film director, and “ Sheltered 
Waters is the work of Evelyn Spice, who will be remembered 
as the director of Weather Forecast.“ 
$ * * 


CENSUS OF BLIND GRADUATES. Evidence of a great advance 
in the education of the blind is given by a census of blind graduates 
that has just been completed by the National Institute for the 
Blind. The census deals with those who have graduated at 
universities in this country during the past fifty years (1884-1934). 
Analysis of the return, which deals with 146 blind persons, 
discloses the interesting fact that exactly half of them graduated 
during the post-War period of sixteen years. Considerably more 
than half (ninety-three) gained honours, the class results being 
seventeen firsts, fifty-two seconds, nineteen thirds, and five 
fourths. “ After careers seem to show that the professions are 
becoming more and more accessible to the blind. 

* * 1 


YORKSHIRE COUNCIL FOR FURTHER EDUCATION. —“ Further 
Education in the Clothing Industry is the title of Pamphlet 
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No. 16 (price d., by post 9}d.) just issued by the Yorkshire 
Council for Further Education. Like others, the clothing 
industry has been affected by increased use of machinery: 
although old and new methods continue side by side, factory 
production is being substituted for the tailoring of garments by 
hand. To bring technical education into line with these 
developments, the City and Guilds of London Institute appointed 
in 1931 an Advisory Committee to draft new schemes of instruc- 
tion. Syllabuses were published in 1934 and the present 
pamphlet contains a number of practical recommendations which 
should help technical institutions to establish courses on the 
lines laid down by the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Already the Yorkshire Council has issued, in connexion with 
electrical engineering, reports on installation work and the 
generation and distribution of electricity. Its pamphlet 
No. 17 (price d., by post d.), Electrical Engineering: 
Courses for Degrees, Diplomas, and National Certificates in 
Yorkshire,” is a survey of the greater part of the educational 
provision for the electrical engineering industry in Yorkshire, 
so far as it has not been examined in previous reports. Pamphlet 
No. 18 (price rs., by post 1s. od.), A Scheme of Courses in 
Coal Mining for the Yorkshire Coalfield, has just been drawn 
up as a guide to local education authorities in Yorkshire, with 
the object of attaining sufficient uniformity over the county 
as a whole to secure a progressive course throughout for students 
who move forward from one technical institute to another. 
* * 2 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH. The sixteenth annual University 
of Liverpool Summer School of Spanish will be held at San 
Sebastian, Spain’s principal sea-side resort. There will be two 
separate courses, from July 15 to August 3, and from August 5 
to September 1: the July course stressing linguistic instruction 
and the August course providing lectures on Spanish literature, 
history, social life, &c., as well as language classes. All lectures 
and classes are conducted in Spanish. Excursions will be made 
to Burgos, Onate, Pamplona, Roncesvalles, and the Pyrenees, 
while there will be numerous social events, in which a group of 
Spanish residents will take part. An examination for the 
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Certificate of Spanish Studies will be held at the conclusion of 


the August course. Conducted parties will leave London for 
both courses, and it is proposed this year to organize a party for 
girls still at school, under competent direction. Particulars of 
either course, and of prizes, travelling grants, and certificates 
awarded in connexion with the school are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


* s * 


CURRENT VIEWS IN SCIENCE.—Every science teacher appre- 
ciates the difficulty of keeping abreast with his subject in these 
days of rapid advances. Membership of a learned society is 
one way of solving the problem, but attendance at its meetings 
and study of its journal, often decidedly special in character, 
involves time and detailed study. Science Progress provides 
an alternative route. In addition to a collection of brief abstracts 
arranged by subjects, there are a number of general articles, 
usually by workers who summarize their own and related studies. 
The April issue will be especially useful to physicists and chemists. 
Mr. A. J. Mee contributes a valuable article on The Structure 
of Molecules ” ; in the course of about fifteen pages he surveys 
briefly the mode of arrangement of atoms in the molecule, the 
electronic theory of valency, determination of inter-nuclear 
distances by X-ray interference and electron beam methods 
and infra-red absorption spectra, measurement of dipole moments 
and their significance. Dr. R. E. Gibbs has an article on “ The 
Solid State, in which he discusses modern views on this topic, 
while Dr. Douglas McKie deals in a historical article with the 
work of Daniel Rutherford (1749-1819), whom he credits with 
the discovery of ‘“‘ noxious air (nitrogen) independently of 
Priestley. Physicists will also be interested in Dr. L. G. Brazier's 
account of the construction and testing of high-voltage cables. 
Biologists are provided with an account of sex in the higher 
fungi by Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, and a paper read at 
the Aberdeen meeting of the British Association (Sections D 
and H) by Dr. S. Zuckerman on animal behaviour. Such 
articles go a long way towards providing a busy teacher with 
the necessary knowledge of current movements in his subject. 


The Curriculists 


By Dan McCourt 


F late years I have found myself becoming more and 
more interested in the curriculum. In my salad 
days I took it absolutely for granted, like the law of gravi- 
tation, or the well-known axiom of Mr. Micawber with 
regard to the evils of over-spending and the benefits of the 
reverse process. In short, I took the curriculum as being 
immutable, and could easily fancy that the lightnings of 
heaven would strike the impious wretch who dared to 
attempt to alter it by one jot or tittle. 

But nowadays, the more I consider it the more I wonder. 
Certain small changes have been made in it, it is true, 
since the far-off days when I went to school. We did not 
then waste half a day at the baths for the sake of being 
twenty minutes in the water. We didn’t study hygiene 
then, and neither do we now, for that matter. We didn’t 
have educational visits, and consequently we didn't streel ” 
along the streets like the last remnants of a demoralized 
army in full retreat, as we do now. We didn’t have car- 
pentry, though wood and we were not by any means 
strangers. Even to this day I have painful memories of 
that useful piece of timber which was kept in every class- 
room, and not in the headmaster’s room only, and which was 
produced on the smallest provocation or even on none at 
all. Looking back over the years, I don’t think that I am 
any the worse for having suffered its frequent and sometimes 
undeserved visitations; and I can only say how sorry I 
am that the unwhipped modern generation is debarred 
from the benefits which are undoubtedly conferred by the 
aforesaid useful piece of timber when it is in the hands of a 
person who knows how to use it. A further melancholy 
thought occurs to me here; is it possible that the afore- 
mentioned unwhipped generation is to be disciplined by 
bombs and poison gas in some future cataclysmic war, 
since it is apparently to be disciplined in no other way ? 


But enough of idle speculation and gloomy foreboding. 
.. . I waylaid the head the other day, and feeling in an 
argumentative mood, said, By the way, what is your 
favourite definition of education? 

That's rather a big question to fire off at an unoffending 
passer-by, said he, but I should say that education is 
the bringing out to their full development of the latent 
talents of the pupil. Education, in short, enables one to 
live a full life.“ 

Quite a comprehensive answer, said I, ‘‘ and one that 
is susceptible of a good long argument. Apropos of this 
question, I have been thinking of the curriculum and of 
some changes that could be made in it. Now, we'll just 
bring the argument down to the ground floor, as it were, 
and see what progress we can make in coming to an agree- 
ment about this curriculum business. To begin with, you'll 
agree that the pursuit of happiness is a deeply-rooted 
natural instinct ; every sentient creature has a right to be 
happy. How does our curriculum, even if it were faithfully 
carried out, conduce to human happiness ? ’ 

“ I really am not prepared to answer that question of- 
hand, Mr. Jones. I don’t suppose our curriculum would 
make the pupil who had gone through it wildly happy, in 
the sense that a lamb or a kitten is happy, or in the sense 
that an inebriated person is happy. Culture, however, 
brings a certain amount of happiness, which, by the way, 
is not quite the proper word to use in this connexion ; 
‘ self-expression would be much better. There can be no 
self-expression without culture.” 

Oh, can’t there? said I. Have you ever consorted with 
what are knownas the lower orders ? Have you ever listened 
to their solid common sense as contrasted with our shallow 
book-learning ? Have you ever heard them expressing 

(Continued on page 268) 
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LONGMANS 


A COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE 


FOR FIRST EXAMINATIONS 
By W. F. H. WHITMARSH. Probably 3s. 6d. 


A complete course for School Certificate classes, giving full and varied practice in Grammar, Composition, Free Composition, and 
Translation of both Prose and Verse. Abundant provision is made for Reproduction and Comprehension Exercises. 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY 
A Complete English Course in Three Stages 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY 
(Ages Il-13.) STAGE l. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Part l. 2s. 
(Ages 13-15.) STAGE Il. AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. Part Il. 2s. 6d. 


A popular course for Middle Forms already in wide use. 


(Ages 15-16.) STAGE III. A NEW ENGLISH COURSE. 4. [Fifth Printing 
Widely used in School Certificate Forms. 
An excellent collectlon of examples for practice in vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis.’’— The Journal of Education. 


GRADED CAESAR 
By E. G. ATKINSON and G. E. J. GREEN. Is. 9d. 


An inclusive Reader and Composition for boys who have been studying Latin for one or two years. At this stage they usually commence 

r and Latin Prose Composition and find that they encounter unfamiliar constructions in Caesar which have not been reached in the 
prose book. To meet this difficulty che auchors have written a graded course in Caesar combined with graded lessons in Latin prose 
composition. Their book is intended to bridge the gap between elementary work and the reading of unmodified texts and the usual 
Latin prose composition. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN TO 1934 


By R. M. RAYNER 


To 1603, 3s. ; 1485-1714, 2s. 6d. ; 1603-1783, 2s. 6d. ; 1714-1934, 3s. ; 1783-1934, 2s. 6d. ; 1688-1815, 2s. 6d. 
Complete in One Volume, 6s. 6d. 


Excellent series for School Certificate purposes. The Times Educational Supplement. 
A real contribution to the teaching of history in schools.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


LANDMARKS OF WORLD HISTORY 
BY C. s. S. HIGHAM. Probably 2s. 


A simply written story of the growth of the great peoples of the world. Sometimes the story centres round the life of the leading 
figure of the age—aet others it traces the course of the great forward movements of mankind. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL 
By JAMES HUNTER 
Part ill. Is. 9d. Part IV. Is. 6d. 
Part l. Is. 9d. Part ll. Is. 9d. Parts | and Il, in one volume. 3s. 3d. 


** le may be sald at once that the material provided is adequate. The book is full of excellent experiments, carefully graded and well 
illustrated with interesting diagrams . . . an extremely useful textbook.’’—Education. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By J. M. HARRISON 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE COURSE. 4s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 2s. 6d. 


. . . pleases us immensely . .. the best feature of this excellent book is the clever way in which references are made to the applications 
of chemistry in everyday life.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


REVISION NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
By F. W. GODDARD and S. R. HUMBY. Probably 2s. 6d. 


Here are the essentials for S. C. Chemistry in Revision Form, together with about 500 graduated examples, the majority from recent 
S.C. papers. The complete syllabuses of the various S.C. and Matriculation Examinations are covered. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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themselves clearly, richly, and forcibly in good Anglo- 
Saxon as the clock neared the witching hour, by which of 
course I mean closing time? If I had my way I would 
make every college graduate, and especially every graduate 
who intended to become a teacher, spend at least six months 
in the four-ale bar of a low public-house—the lower the 
better. At the end of that time there would emerge a 
perfectly educated being ; a being whose top-heavy college 
education would be amply ballasted by the ordinary every- 
day horse-sense or common-sense found in a four-ale bar. 
A friend of mine, for example, is a cultured person in every 
sense of the word, save one. There is one accomplishment 
which he has never mastered, and the lack of it makes him 
constantly miserable. He has never learned to use 
alcohol.“ 

Dear, dear, what a pity,” said the head sarcastically. 
But no doubt you make up for your friend’s sad failing, 
Mr. Jones. In the meantime you can be getting on with 
your work, according to the curriculum as laid down for 
this school. In spite of its defects I think we shall have to 
rub along with it for some time to come.“ 


* * * 


Behold me, then, several days later, looking contempla- 
tively at my pupils. What possibilities, or what lack of 
possibilities, lay in each of them. There was pig-faced X, 
for example, sitting in the corner. Reputed to be the 
thickest-headed dunce in the school, there were yet moments 
when sparks of celestial fire came from that supposedly 
beclouded brain. God, what an enigma was X! What 
wouldn’t I give could I but look into the future and see 
what was to become of him! The other teachers under 
whom X had been, predicted with emphatic unanimity 
a messy end for him in this world, and a sulphurous future 
for him in the next. But I feel in my bones that they are 
mistaken ; and I hope to live long enough to see my 
conviction realized. 

Near him sits Y, a rattle-brained idiot, apparently; a 
shallow, talkative empty-headed numskull. If Y’s brains 
were turned into dynamite there wouldn’t be enough of the 
explosive to blow off his cap. And yet... who would 
dare to predict that Y was destined in after life to be a 
complete and utter failure ? 

As I looked at them, they somehow reminded me strongly 
of crabs. Each of them seemed to be wearing a thick shell. 
And then I knew they were in fact wearing a shell. Every 
pupil wears a shell when in the presence of his teacher, 
though the shells vary in thickness and in penetrability. 
Once upon a time I saw one of my pupils in his own home. 
I had an opportunity to observe him for a few minutes 
before he became aware of my presence ; and during those 
few minutes I saw the real boy. I would willingly have 
continued my observation of him, for the experience was 
most illuminating. But as soon as he saw me he retired 
into his shell and became his alter ego of the school-room. If 
teachers could only see their pupils as they are at home, 
what a revelation of their real characters it would be ! 

I looked again round the dingy class-room. Could there 


be anything in it which exercised an adverse psychological 


influence upon them and made them crablike and hard to 
approach ? Those well-worn desks, upon which vandals of 
former generations had incised their unimportant and long- 
forgotten names—could it be that these impressed the 
present generation with a sense of the futility of it all ? 
The enduring ink stains on the floor; the cracked plaster 
on the ceiling ; the faded and grubby pictures on the walls 
pictures which had aroused no interest in any one, not 
even on the day when they were put up. Were these things 
responsible for the crab-like attitude of my charges ? Would 
it make any difference if our old and out-of-date school 
were transformed into a modern building with central 
heating, concealed lighting, air conditioning, radio, music 
rooms, art rooms, gymnasia, and all the other refinements 
of civilization ? I am afraid it would not, for the building 
would continue to be a school ; and a school is a place which 


just naturally dries up the milk of human kindness in the 
same way as the desert absorbs water. My pupils no more 
dared to bare their souls to me, than I dared bare my soul 
to them. The Ark of the Covenant must not be viewed by 
impious eyes when stripped of its coverings, for, like a 
human soul, it is a holy thing. 


. * * 


And how's the new curriculum getting on, Mr. Jones? 
said the head to me one day. Are you going to scrap the 
three ‘ R’s and substitute for them eurhythmics and calis- 
thenics ? These are certainly modes of self-expression, the 
thing which you appear to believe in so strongly.”’ 

It is hard to evolve a new and improved curriculum 
without some understanding of each pupil’s natural bent,” 
said IJ. A counsel of perfection would be to work out a 
curriculum for each individual scholar. Failing this, we 
might make our first feeble fumbling attempt at a much- 
needed improvement by exempting certain boys from 
certain subjects. There is A. over there, for example ; it’s 
nothing short of cruelty to animals—I mean, children—to 
attempt to teach that fellow arithmetic. Yet, under our 
out-of-date system of following a fixed curriculum, an 
unfortunate teacher is compelled day after day to batter 
away with all his skill and the expenditure of tons upon 
tons of nervous energy at the rocklike defences of A., who 
has no more idea of numbers than a pig has of astronomy.’ 

And what would you do with A. while the rest were 
doing arithmetic ? ”’ 

“ I can't really say, for I don’t know what he’s good at. 
If I could see him at home—in his natural surroundings, 
as it were I might be able to pass an opinion. The problem 
is, of course, a vast one, and I am merely skirting the fringes 
of it. The basic fault is that the same curriculum is stuffed 
down each pupil’s throat, whether it suits him or not. If 
education were really a science, instead of a nebulous mass 
of theory, curricula would be scientifically graded, not only 
for each class, but for each member of a class.“ 

That's rather a tall order, isn’t it? said the head. To 
me it sounds rather like a counsel of perfection.“ 

Perhaps it is, said J. But, broadly speaking, every 
curriculum should be based on the three R's.’ We can 
agree on that. Now my curriculum, in addition to the afore- 
mentioned fundamental subjects, would include a course 
on ‘ How to be happy.’ Happiness is the prime aim and 
object of every created being and yet not a word of guidance 
as to how it is to be attained is ever uttered in our schools.” 

Pear, dear, how distressing,” said the head, in that cool, 
sarcastic tone of his. And how is happiness to be attained, 
may I ask? 

I couldn't tell you in three or four words,” said I. I 
am only sketching the broad outlines of a really modern 
curriculum. There would be a vast amount of detail to be 
worked out. Another subject in my curriculum would be 
good manners. Under this heading I would include the 
inculcating of that respect which is due to women, but which 
nowadays is too often withheld, and also to life and property. 
If intensive courses in this subject were given, there might 
come a time when at last we'd be able to venture out of 
doors without the constant danger of being knocked into 
the middle of next week by some homicidal maniac in 4 
motor-car.”’ 

“ Yes, that might be a good idea, if it could be done, 
admitted the head grudgingly. ‘‘ And what other subjects 
would you include in this most modern curriculum 0 

ours? 

“ I should try to evoke real self-expression. I should try 
to eliminate that stupid self-consciousness that every 
Briton seems to imbibe with his mother’s milk. I should 
get them to compose music and poetry, original stuff out of 
their own heads—straight from the wood, as a publican 
would put it. And speaking of brewers, I should also 
include a course on the right use of alcoholic liquor. Why 
shouldn’t a young person be taught how to use strong 
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A FIRST LATIN COURSE 
by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. Part I ready, 28. 6d. Part II ready shortly. 


“ This book, based on the assumption that ‘a sound introduction to Latin is possible only by 
clear and thorough grounding in grammar and vocabulary,’ is printed in clear type on good paper, 
all rules and statements are very concise, clear, and free from ambiguity, and a pupil working 
through it should secure a thorough mastery of a small but useful vocabulary, and of the usual 
accidence and syntax. —LArIN TEACHING on Part I 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
_by MARC CEPPI. Vol. J, 28. Vols. IL and III, 28. 4d. each. Vol. IV, 28. 6d. 


“Mr. Ceppi’s new course has quickly achieved a wide popularity, and four large editions of 
Volume I have already been called for. Well- planned volumes. .. very sensible scheme of 
work . . . grammatical explanations are given with great clearness. . . . Excellent illustrations.“ 

THE A.M.A. 
C. In response to requests Mr. Ceppi has prepared a booklet of Supplementary and Revision Exercises, 
covering the first three volumes of the above course. Now ready. 72 pages. Price 18. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1782 to 1933 
by T. K. DERRY, N. A., D. Phil., Chief History Master, Repton School. 38. 6d. 


“A thoroughly competent textbook for School Certificate forms... . Tested by recent 
examination papers, the book seems to supply all that is necessary. Written lucidly, it is worth 
the attention of teachers looking for a modern textbook.“ - rHE A. M. A. 

d. A second volume covering the period 1485 to 1782 will be ready this summer. The book will then be 
issued in various sections to meet the requirements of different examinations. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


by A. R. STEDMAN, B. A., Headmaster of Marlborough Grammar School. 28. 


Designed to provide for upper forms a systematic course on the Life and Teaching of Christ and 
the Growth and Organization of the Early Church, studied in relation to the political, social, 
and religious conditions of the Near East in the first century. 

“ A very real advance upon anythi ng that has hitherto been available. Mr. Stedman has accom- 
plished a very concise, thorough and attractive piece of work.“ — DR. BASIL YEAXLEE. 


THE ROAD TO MODERN SCIENCE 
by H. A. REASON, B.Sc. Vith 24 Plates. 6s. net. 


A bird’s-eye view of the history of science from the earliest times, written in simple language and 
in a very readable style. While due prominence is given to the great figures in the various branches 
of science, the broad view of scientific discovery as a whole is never lost sight of. An excellent 
book for prizes or the school library. 


* 
Messrs. Bell's new (1935) Textbook Catalogue will be gladly sent on request 


YORK HOUSE 33 PORTUGAL STREET 9 LONDON, W. C. 2 
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liquors properly, instead of being tempted to misuse them 
by our stupid unhygienic courses on the alleged dangers of 
alcohol?“ 

“ Good heavens! Would you actually introduce drink 
into a school- room? said the head, aghast. 

One is never too young or too old to learn, said I airily. 
Remember the old saw: in vino veritas. Do you know. 
when I come to think of it, a little stimulus, or stimulant, 
might be rather a good thing in such a dull prosaic place as 
a school-room. Think of the potential geniuses who sit 
here crablike and glum, when a judicious spot of alcohol 
might cause them to unfold like so many sunflowers at noon 
and dazzle a previously unsuspecting world with the glamour 
of their genius? Why should the teachers have all the 
al—er—I mean, why shouldn't we make an effort to bring 
out the latent talent of our charges? I'd simply love to 
select about four of my pupils, give them a dose of whisky, 
and watch their reactions. It would be a most interesting 
experiment in applied biology.”’ 

It's the maddest thing I ever heard of, exploded the 
head. The very idea of bringing alcoholic liquor into a 
school-room and giving it to boys of tender years Why, 
you’d have the board of governors down here in no time.’ 

“It wouldn't make any difference, said J. They 
wouldn’t get any ; not if their tongues were hanging out 
a mile.“ 

The head was about to make reply to this when his 
presence was demanded elsewhere, and he hurried away. 


$ * $ 


It was this new milk scheme which gave me the idea. 
There was a surplus of milk in the country. Why not get 
rid of the overplus milk by selling it at a cheap rate to 
school-children ? It was, and is, a thoroughly good idea. 
One morning, therefore, two dozen or so bottles of milk 
were brought into my class-room. The milk was being 
sold at the low price of a halfpenny per bottle, and as this 
is much cheaper than my usual beverage I made up my 
mind to have a bottle or two—I’m willing to try anything 
once. 

But milk and I have long been strangers, and severe pains 
in my commissariat department soon convinced me that I 
had better stick to my habitual liquor. The boys, however, 
seemed to enjoy it well enough, and after a week or so of 
the milk régime I saw my chance of carrying out the 
experiment I had set my heart upon. 

With the aid of a bottle of whisky and a discreet con- 
federate I made certain alterations to four of the bottles of 
milk and set these carefully aside. One of them was destined 
for the pig-faced X., another for the prattlesome Y., and the 
remaining bottles for two other boys who rather puzzled 
me. When play-time came the usual rush was made for the 
milk, which in the first days of its appearance had been 
drunk through straws; but as this method of imbibing it 
was more suited to a languorous summer day on the beach 
at Capri, or some other delectable resort, than to the short 
breathing-space allowed in a public elementary school, I 
had issued an order that the milk was to be gulped down in 
the shortest possible time. 

When the short play-time was over and the class had 
reassembled, I noticed that X’s fleshy piglike face was 
rather flushed and that Y’s eyes were dancing in his head. 
I could not as yet see any signs of undue exhilaration in the 
other two. As the boys passed to their seats I heard X say 
to Y: “ Dashed good—hic—drop of milk s’mornin’, eh ? ” 

“ You’re—hic—tellin’ me? said Y. 

The first lesson after play-time was music, and after ten 
minutes or so of theoretical work I made my usual appeal 
for volunteer composers, an appeal which up to the present 
had fallen on deaf ears. But to-day there was a difference. 
The mantle of prophecy had descended on the immortal 
four, and I could see they were simply bursting with eagerness 
to pour forth their souls in song. 

Come now,“ said IJ. Let's see if we can’t compose a 
little song, allon our own. It needn’t be very clever or very 


long, but it must be original. It must be our very very 
own. Now, who's willing to try ? ” 

Please, sir, I'll try, shouted Y., and without waiting 
for permission he started to bawl out the chorus of a popular 
song. With some difficulty I stopped him and again patiently 
explained to the class that what I wanted was an original 
effort, no matter how unmelodious it might be. I was in 
the midst of my explanation when X. suddenly, and without 
being invited, burst into song. It was a wild, weird song, 
without form, rhyme, or reason ; something like the wailing 
of seagulls heard at night on some lonely strand. In the 
middle of X’s song the head came into the room. What 
dreadful caterwauling is this, Mr. Jones? said he. “It 
sounds like a tom-cat being dragged by the tail out of a 
drain-pipe.“ 

“ That,” said I loftily, is an excerpt from Havajob- 
lotsky’s Modern symphony. It is to be performed at the 
Queen's Hall next week by the B. B. C. orchestra. 

Oh, indeed, said the head. I think I see so 
in it now. It is rather beautiful—in parts. But, I say, X. 
couldn’t you give us something with a little more tune to 
it? I have never seen you acting so naturally before 
and now that you’re in the mood you might sing to us the 
song you like best. Come on, now; don't be afraid.“ 

„Oh, I'm not afraid, sir, said X. Come on, boys: 
we'll sing it altogether. Come on, let it go - Who's afraid 
of the big bad wolf? 

Led by X. and Y. the chorus was taken up and bellowed 
forth by the rest of the class in a manner to make the 
pictures on the wall rattle. While this was going on I 
noticed X and two or three others leave their places and 
come towards us. There was something vaguely sinister 
in their manner and as I watched them I commenced to 
retreat with dignity towards the nearest door. 

Where where are you going, Mr. Jones? asked the 
head agitatedly. ; 

Oh, just to get some water,” said I. 
—er—the milk has gone to their heads.”’ 

Wait a minute and I’ll come with you, Mr. Jones.” 

By this time I was running, and as I reached the play- 
ground the head was only one jump behind me. 


I'm afraid the 


The Classical Association 


HE annual meeting of the Association was held at the 
University College, Southampton, on April 8, and the 
three following days. The presidential address of Dr. Cyni 
Bailey, Public Orator of the University of Oxford, dealt with the 
subject of “ Fate, Man and Gods.“ He traced the development 
of the conception of fate and human responsibility from Homer 
through the tragedians and the philosophers to Roman times 
contrasting the scientific view of the world held by Epicurus 
and Lucretius, with the theological attitude of Plato, adopted, 
with modifications by the Stoics and Virgil. In modern times 
the same problems presented themselves in Calvinistic pre des- 
tination and in the evolutionary determinism of the nineteerth 
century. Readers of other papers were: Prof. T. A. Sinclair, 
Belfast, on Modern Languages in Ancient Times, i. e. on the 
extent to which the ancient nations learned any language other 
than their own; Mrs. D. P. Dobson on the Archaeological Ev- 
dence of Roman Influence in Scandinavia, Dr. F. Saxl, Director 
of the Warburg Institute, on the Origin and Survival of a 
certain pictorial type seen in Assyria, in Greece, in the Mithraic 
reliefs, and through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance in 
Christian art; Prof. Dobson, Bristol, on Mæcenas and the 
Poets, Prof. J. D. Craig on a bust in the Soane Museum, which 
he identifies with Horace; Prof. T. B. L. Webster, Manchester, 
n ‘‘ Character Drawing in Sophocles,” and Miss N. M. Hollev, 
Southampton, on Plutarch’s account of the cult of Isis and 
Osiris. Receptions were held by the Principal of the University 
College, and by the Mayor of Southampton. The Report showed 
a substantial increase of membership. The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery 
was elected president for the ensuing year, and vacancies on tke 
Council were filled by the election of Miss A. M. Dale (Lady 
Margaret Hall), Prof. G. F. Forsey (Southampton), Prof. E. J. 
Wood (Aberystwyth), Mr. R. W. Moore fobrewabuty School). 
and Mr. L. J. Morison. 
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MATHEMATICS 


General Editor: P. C. UNWIN, M.A., Clifton College 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


By R. C. FAWDRY, N. A., B.Sc., and H. C. BEAVEN, M.A. 


Formerly Head of the Military and Engineering Head of the Mathematical Department, 


Side, Clifton College Complete Clifton College 
Without Answers, 5s. 6d. With Answers, 6s. 6d. Or in two parts 
Parr I* Parr II 
Without Answers, 38. Without Answers, 38. 
With Answers, 38. 6d. With Answers, 38. 6d. 


* A new revised edition with supplementary exercises, just published 


Part I deals in the first place with the ordinary processes of Arithmetic apps to algebraical expressions consisting of a single term, and carries 
the pupil to quadratic equations, with further chapters for the more able. 

Part II, while aiming at providing a course suitable for candidates taking additional Mathematics in the School Intermediate Examination at 
London, and similar examinations will also be found to contain material for those who are likely to proceed to the more advanced parts of 
the subject. 


“ This is an excellent introduction to the subject.“ A. M. A. 


STAGE A GEOMETRY 


By R. W. M. GIBBS, B. A., B. Sc. 


Second Edition, third impression. 159 figures in the text and 358 exercises 


With or without Answers, 28. 


“ Mr. Gibbs is a teacher who knows his business.. — A. M. A. 
“ This is a delightful little book with which to introduce the study of Geometry.“ — Ihe Journal of Education. 


DEDUCTIVE GEOMETRY. STAGES B and C 
By R. W. M. GIBBS, B.A., B.Sc. 


With 350 figures in the text and 950 exercises 
To School Certificate standard 
Teacher's Edition, 7s. 6d. Pupil's Edition, 4s. 6d. 


The Teacher’s Edition contains a special preface, notes for teachers, skeleton solutions, and a grading of exercises. 


“It is not too much to say that the teacher has only to base his method on the lines suggested in this book to be sure of according himself 
and his pupils every opportunity of making their work a success.“ — Ihe Journal of Education. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., Ph. D., and H. F. NEWTON, M.A. 
Both of Bradford Grammar School 


2s.gd. With Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts, with or without Answers 
Part I, rs. gd. Part II, 28. 


Part I deals only with angles from o° to 180°: it will be found sufficient for general School Certificate class use. 
Part II completes the syllabus for School Certificate additional Mathematics and for Matriculation Trigonometry. 


“ This clear and well-arranged volume. . . . Teachers of the subject will find it well worthy of examination.” AH. AI. A. 


Specimen copies and detailed prospectuses of these books are available and may be had on application 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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University of Aberdeen 


Bedford College for 
Women, London 
Birkbeck College, London 


University of Binningham 


University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
Courtauld Institute of 


Art, London 
University of Dublin 


University College, Dun- 
dee 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges i 
University of Edinburgh 


University College, Exeter 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 
London 

University of Glasgow : 
Arts and Theology 
Others 

Glasgow and West of 
Scotland College 

Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 


University College, Hull 
King’s College, London 


King’s College Hospital 
Medical School, London 

King’s College of House- 
hold and Social Science, 
London 

University of Leeds 


University College, Lei- 
cester 


University of London .. 

London Hospital Medical 
School 

London (Royal Free Hos- 
pital) Medical School 

London School of Econo- 
mics and Political 
Science 

University College Hos- 
pital Medical School, 
London 

University of Manchester 


Merchant Venturers’ Tech- 
nical College, Bristol 
Municipal College of Tech- 

nology, Manchester 
Middlesex Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 
School of Oriental Studies, 
London 
University of Oxford 
Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 
University of Reading .. 
University of Shettield .. 
University College, South- 
ampton 
University of St. Andrews 


SUMMER VACATION 


June 29 to Oct. 14 


July 2 to Oct. 10 
June 24 to Sept. 28 


July 6 to Oct. 7 


June 30 to Oct. 1 
June 25 to Sept. 30 
July 3 to Oct. 3 


July 6 to Sept. 30 
June 7 to Oct. 2 


June 30 to Oct. 7 
July 5 to Oct. 1 


June 22 to Oct. 15 
uly 6 to Oct. 7 


June 29 to 
July 25 to Sept. 30 


May 22 to Oct. 7 
June 21 to Oct. 7 
une 28 to Sept. 4 
July 13 to Sept. 16 
June 30 to Oct. 5 
July 3 to Oct. 9 


June 29 to 


June 22 to Oct. 9 


July 1 to Oct. 1 
June 15 to Oct. 1 


July 3 to Oct. 
July 13 to Oct. 1 


July 12 to Oct. 1 


June 29 to Oct. 5 
July 13 to Sept. 30 


July 6 to Oct. 3 


June 29 to Oct. 2 
July 26 to Oct. 3 
July 27 to Oct. 1 
July 6 to Oct. 9 


June 22 to Oct. 12 
July 13 to Oct. 1 


July 5 to Oct. 3 
June 30 to Oct. 1 
July 6 to Oct. 7 


June 7 to Oct. 2 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 
18. 


Production of Tan- 
tivy Towers,“ by 
Amateur Operatic 
Society, May 8, 9, 
and 11. 

Students' Union An- 
nual Gala, June 29. 
Athletic Sports, May 


11. 
Degree Day, July 6. 


Trinity Week, June 
10-15. 

Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 28. 


Old Students’ Match, 
July 6 


Open Day, June 15. 
G. C. O. S. A. Summer 
Reunion, June 22. 
Founder's Day, May 4. 


College Sports, May 
11. 


Degree Day, July 1 

Scholarship Examina- 
tions, May 7-10. 

Opening of New 
Sports Pavilion, 
June 1. 

Commemoration Day, 
June 6. 


Founder’s Day, May 
15. 

Degree Days, July 5 
and 6. 


Centenary Celebra- 
tions, July 24. 

Distribution of Certi- 
ficates, July 5. 


Graduation Cere- 
monial, June 28. 


Annual Sports, May] St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 


pital Medical School, 
London 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 
University of Wales: 
„ 
Cardiff 
Swansea 
Welsh N ational School 
of Medicine, Cardiff 
Westfield College 


Aldenham School 


Alice Ottley School, Wor- 
cester 


Alleyn's School .. 


Ampleforth College, York 


Ardingley College 


Beaumont College, Wind- 
Sor 


Bedford High School for 
Girls 


Bed ford Modern School 


Bergman Osterberg Phy- 
sical Training College 


Beverley High School for 
Girls 
Bilston Girls’ High School 


Birkenhead School 


Bishop’s Stortford Col- 
lege 


Bolton Girls’ School 
Bolton School 8 
Bootham School, York.. 


Bournemouth School for 
Girls 
Brentwood School 


Bridlington School 


Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School 


Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 
Canford School . ; 
Carlisle and County High 

School for Girls 
Casterton School 
Charterhouse 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 
Chigwell School 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 


Clifton College, Bristol.. 


Colston’s Girls’ School .. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 25 to Sept. 30 


July g to Oct. 1 
June 29 to Sept. 30 
une 29 to Sept. 30 
une 29 to Oct. 1 
une 30 to Oct. 1 
June 29 to 


July 3 to Oct. 9 
July 30 to Sept. 19 


July 26 to Sept. 19 


July 28 to Sept. 13 


July 29 to Sept. 23 
July 31 to Sept. 20 
July 29 to Sept. 24 
May 8 to July 30 


July 31 to Sept. 18 


July 25 to Sept. 24 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 25 


July 26 to Sept. 18 
July 26 to Sept. 17 
July 30 to Sept. 18 


July 26 to Sept. 13 
July 26 to Sept. 13 
July 26 to 


July 31 to Sept. 16 
July 26 to Sept. 12 


July 29 to Sept. 19 


July 25 to Sept. 17 
July 30 to Sept. 19 


July 26 to Sept. 18 


July 30 to Sept. 20 
July 25 to 


July 26 to 
July 30 to Sept. 20 


July 31 to Sept. 24 
July 30 to Sept. 20 


July 30 to Sept. 18 
July 30 to Sept. 20 
July 26 to Sept. 18 


(Continued on page 276) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Athletic Sports, May 
7. 


Annual Sports, May 4. 


Visitation Day, July 
6 


Speech Day, June 20. 
Old Girls’ Biennial 
Gathering, June 28. 
Founder’s Day, June 


22. 
Speech Day, July 26. 
Cricket, May 29, June 

15, July 6, 11,and 27. 
Exhibition (Prize 

Day), June 9, 10. 
Prize-Giving, June 15. 


Beaumont College v. 
Oratory School at 
Lords, June 26. 

School Exhibition Ex- 
amination begins 
May 14. 

Athletic Match v. 
London Athletic 
Club and Bedford- 
shire County A. A. A., 
May 11. 

Public Demonstra- 
tions on occasion of 
5oth Anniversary, 
June 20. 

Commemoration Day, 
June 22. 


School Sports, June 1. 

Speech Day, July 26. 

Prize Day, July 6. 

Old Stortfordians' 
Week-end, June 8- 
10. 


Speech Day, July 24. 
Old Boys’ Gathering, 
Whitsuntide. 


Speech Day, Prize 
Distribution and 
Presentation of 
Headmasters’ Por- 
trait, June 22. 

Speech Day, July 29. 

Athletic Sports, June 
29. 


Commemoration, 
June 28. 

1st XI v. Masters, 
May 16. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 
Match, June 27. 
Speech Day, June 28. 


Old Carthusian Day, 
July 6. 


Speech Day, July 6. 
Old Boys’ Cricket 

Week begins July 29. 
se Blues’ Day, June 


e 
June 28, 29. 
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MSDOUGALLS 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 
THE POETS’ PAGEAN T. By J. D. CAMPBELL, Inspector of Schools. This volume in the 


Paths to Parnassus Series is suitable for pupils of from 11 upwards. It contains a very wide and choice selection of over 
150 pieces. Vigorous narrative verse is given a prominent place and due consideration to poems of a lyrical and 
descriptive nature. 
272 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d., or in two parts. in limp cloth. Part I, 1s. 3d. Part II, 18. 6d. 
Four Junior books are also issued in this series. Full particulars and table of contents free on application. 

A lively and varied selection.“ - Tze Journal of Education. 


GEOGRAPHY 
THE CONQUEST GEOGRAPHIES. By VICTOR C. spary, B.Sc. (Econ.), Senior 


Geography Master, William Ellis Schools, London. 
A new series of Descriptive Geographies for Junior Forms. 


JOURNEYS ROUND THE WORLD presents a systematic world survey by 
means of one journey by sea and another by land. 160 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. 


OUR HOMELAND AND OUR NEIGHBOURS provides an arresting 


study of our own Islands and our near continental neighbours. 192 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. 3d. 


“ In these books great care has been taken to make the reading and thinking as simple as possible, also to provide 
those contrasts and comparisons from which the pupil can learn so much.“ -A REVIEW. 


HISTORY 
FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES (1485). By E. H. DANCE, M. A., Senior Scholar, Honours School of History, Manchester; Senior 
y ry 
History Master, Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth Boards. 28. 4d. 


THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE END OF THE 17th CENTURY, 


1485 to 1689. By F. T. FUTERS, B.A. (Liverpool), and C. M. MARTIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 240 pages. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 


GEOMETRY 
A MODERN SCHOOL. GEOMETRY. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. and J. W. 


FULTON, M. A., B. Sc., Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence lines. Many 
Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal N Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 
Part I, 18. 9d.; Part II, zs.; Together, 38. 6d.; Part III, 28.; Parts I, II, and III, 48. 6d. Solid Geometry, Part IV, 
28. ; Four books in one Volume, 6s 


MUSIC 
CLASSICAL SIGHT READERS. By J. EASSON, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., R. C. McCRONE, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., and D. C. WALKER, L.R.A.M. Books VI, VII, and VIII are now published to complete the 
series. Manilla Covers, 6d. Cloth Covers, 84d. For Forms 2 to 5. Send for Sample. 


CENTURIES OF SONG. ny R. s. THATCHER, M. A., Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), Director of Music, 
Harrow. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth, 18. 
Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 88. 6d. 


Easily the best collection I have seen. A Music MASTER. 
As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price. — The Journal of Education. 


You are invited to apply for specimens, with a view to introduction 


MCDougall’s Educational Co. Ltd., 8 Farringdon Ave., London, ec. 4 
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Cranbrook School 


Cranleigh School 


Crediton High School for 
Girls, Bromley 

Dauntsey’s School 

Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 

Derby Girls’ High School 


Dover County School for 
Girls 

Dr. Williams’ 
Dolgelly 


School, 


Dulwich College.. 


Dulwich High School for 
Girls 

Durham School .. 

Eastbourne College 

Edgebury Park .. Sy 

Edgehill Girls’ College. 

Edinburgh Academy 

Ellesmere College 

Epsom College .. 


Exeter School 
Farringtons 


Felixstowe College for 
Girls 
Framlingham College 


Francis Holland School, 
Clarence Gate 

Francis Holland School, 
Graham Street 

George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh 

Godolphin School 

Godstowe Preparatory 
School 


Gravesend County School 
for Girls 

Greenhead High School 

Gresham's School $ 

Haberdasher’s Aske’s 
Hampstead School 


Haileybury College 
Harrow School .. 


Headington School for 


Girls 


Hereford Cathedral School 


Hertfordshire and Essex 
High school 


Highgate School 


Hulme Grammar School, 
Oldham 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 


July 


July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


118 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 


July 


July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 


July 


30 to Sept. 


31 to Sept. 


26 to Sept. 
29 to Sept. 


30 to 


30 to Sept. 2 
26 to Sept. 1 


24 to Oct. 


30 to Sept. 1 
29 to Sept. 


30 to Sept. 
30 to Sept. 


30 


30 to Sept. 


31 to Sept. 


25 to Sept. 


30 


27 to Sept. 


to Sept. 
to Sept. 


tO Sept. 


to Sept. 


to Sept. 


to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 20 


15 


17 


11 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Dav, Julv 6. 


Old = Cranbrookians’ 


Summer Festival, 
July 13. 

Swimming Sports, 
July 27. 

Reunion of Old Boys, 
June 8-10. 


Cricket v. Old Cran- 
leighans, June 8 and 


10. 

School Sports, July 
26, 27. 

Speech Dav, June 7. 

Sports, July 24. 

Speech Day, June 22. 

Speech Day, July 6. 


Athletic Sports, Mav 
31. 


Parents’ 
Whitsun. 
Founder’s Day, June 
28. 

Founder’s Day, June 


22. 
Oid Allevnians, 
Cricket Match, June 


Week-end, 


22. 
Prize-Giving, July 19 


Speech Day, July 18. 
Speech Day, June 15. 
Speech Day, July 29. 


Speech and Founder’s 
Day, July 27. 
Prize-Giving, June 25. 
Founders’ and Speech 
Day, June 29. 
School Sports, June 


10. 

School Speech Day, 
July 5. 

Old Boys’ Reunion 
Week-end, June 8- 


11. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
June 10. 


Sports, Mav 30. 

Speech Day, June 29. 
Parents’ Cricket 
Match, July 13. 


Speech Day, June 29. 
Cricket b. J. C. C., 
May 29; v. Old 
Bovs, July 13. 
Speech Dav, June 28, 
v. Cheltenham, at 
Lord's, Aug. 2, 3. 
Speech Dav, July 3. 
Eton v. Harrow at 
Lord's, July 12, 13. 
Foundation Davy, 
June 14. 
Old Girls’ Week-end, 
July 12-15. 
Old Herefordian 
Match, July 27. 
25th Anniversary 
Celebrations, June 


15. 

Speech Day, July Zo. 

Cricket . J. C. C.. 
July r; v. Old Boys, 
July 20. 

Annual Athletic 
Sports, July 20. 

Annual Cricket Fes— 
tival, July 22-25. 


Hurstpierpoint College.. 
Hymers College, Hull 
Ipswich School .. 


Kelly College 


Kensington High School 
for Girls 
Kent College, Folkestone 


King Edward VI School, 
Stafford 
King Edward’s School, 


Birmingham 

King's College School, 
Wimbledon 

King's School, Canter- 
bury 


King's School, Chester. 


King's School, Ely 
King's School, Rochester 


King's School, Worcester 
Kingswood School 


Lancing College 


Lawnswood High School 
Leamington High School 
for Girls 


Leatherhead School 


Leighton Park School .. 
Levs School 


Liverpool College 


Liverpool Collegiate 
School 

Maidstone Grammar 
School for Girls 

Malvern College 


Manchester Grammar 
School 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Tavlors’ School, 
Northwood 

Mill Hill School 


Milton Mount College .. 


Monkton Combe School 


Monmouth School 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Church High School 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 19 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 19 to Sept. 
July 31 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 


July 31 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


and 20 


July 30 to Sept. 
July 30 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 


24 
17 
19 


20 


17 


17 


19 


(Continued on page 278) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Old Boys’ Cricket 
Matches, June 10. 
Athletic Sports, May 


11. 

Old Ipswichian Din- 
ner, May 17. 

Speech Day. July 20. 
Founder's Day, June 
15. 


Prize Distribution, 
June 28. 
Sports, June 29. 


Old Edwardians' 
Cricket Match, June 


29. 
School Swimming 
Sports, July 27. 


Speech Day, July 20. 
ist XI Cricket Fix- 
tures, May 28, June 
25, July 2. 6, and 9. 
School Sports, May 


22. 

Speech Dav, July 26. 

Commemoration Dav, 
Day, June 29. 

Swimming Sports, 
July rr. 

Speech Dav, July 12. 

Athletic Sports, May 
26. 

Old Boys’ 
July 12, 13. 


Parents’ Matches, 
Tennis and Cricket, 
June 14. 

Old Johnian Garden 
Party, June 22. 

Speech Day, June 28. 

Speech Day, June 14. 

Speech Day, June 21. 

Cricket v. Old Ley- 
sians, July 26, 27. 

Other Fixtures, Mav 
18, June 4, 15, 18, 
July 6, and 13. 

Old Boys’ Day, June 
29. 

Swimming Sports, 
July 26. 

School Sports, May 11. 


Match, 


Sports Dav, May 20. 
Speech Day, June 22. 


Malvernian Gather- 
ing, July 13. 
Whitsun Holidays, 


May 29-June 18. 
Open Day, July 18. 
Prize Dav, Julv 19. 
Swimuung Gala, July 

12; 


Speech Day, June 6. 


Annual Concert, Mav 
17. 

Old Boys’ Dav, June 
15. 

School v. M. C. C., June 


22. 

Speech Dax. July 11. 

Founder's Day, with 
Annual Cricket 
Match, Past v. Pre- 
sent, June 21. 

Old Girls’ Club Play, 
As You Like lt.“ 
Mav 31. 

Race Week Holiday, 
June 24-28. 
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SELECTED 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


ARNOLD 
BROWNING 
BuNYAN 


Selected Poems 
Selections 
Pilgrim’s Progress, I 


BYRON Selections 
CHAUCER 


Selections from the 
Canterbury Tales 
Selections from 
Poems 


COLERIDGE 


De QuINCEY Selections 
KEATS Selections 
LAMB Selected Essays 
MACAULAY Essays on Lord Clive 
& Warren Hastings 
MILTON Minor Poems 
SHELLEY Selections from 
Poems 
SIDNEY Apology for Poetry 
with SHELLEY Defence of Poetry 
SWIFT Selections 
TENNYSON Selected Idylls of the 
King 
Worpsworrts Selections 


Each Volume 2s. 6d. 


General Editor: A. R. H. BALL, M. A., 
Headmaster Burnage High School. 


Each volume in this edition contains a 
full term's work and is carefully edited 
with Introduction and Notes by a teacher 
of wide and successful experience. A 
large proportion of continuous narrative 
is included in all the volumes, thus 
rendering them particularly suitable for 
the third year course (the year before 
School Certificate), as well as for intensive 
study in examination forms. The books 
are attractive to look at, and are bound in 
limp cloth with gold lettering. 
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THE NEW HUDSON 
SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It 
Coriolanus 

Hamlet 

Henry IV. Part One 
Henry IV. Part Two 
Henry V 

Julius Caesar 

King John 

King Lear 

The Tempest 

Macbeth 

The Merchant of Venice 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Much Ado About Nothing 
Othello 

Richard IT 

Richard III 

Twelfth Night 

Romeo and Juliet 


Each Volume 2s. 9d. 


Edited by H. N. Hupson, LL.D., E. C. 
BLAck, LL. D., and A. T. GEORGE, Litt. D. 


These volumes are based on the Folios 
and Quartos, and, except for changes in 
spelling, very few emendations of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century editors 
have been adopted. Each volume con- 
tains an Introduction, dealing with the 
sources of the plot, date of composition, 
and the various early editions. Such 
notes as are deemed necessary for the 
reader's enlightenment and the greater 
enjoyment of the play are placed at the 
foot of the page to which they refer. 


For full particulars write to 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C. 1 
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Newport High School . 


Northampton Town and 
County School 
Norwich School 


Nottingham High School 


Oakham School .. - 

Oundle School .. 88 

P. N. E. U. School, Over- 
stone 

Palmer's School, Grays.. 

Park School, Glasgow .. 


Penrhos College. 
Perse School. 


Peter Symonds’ School. . 


Plymouth College 


Princess Helena College 

Queen Mary’s School, 
Walsall 

Queenswood 


Rudley College .. 
Roedean School .. 


Rossall School .. 


Roundhay High School 

Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution ö 

Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 


Royal Naval College, Dart- 


mouth 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 

Rugby School 

Rydal School 


Sedbergh School 


Sherborne School 


Simon Langton School 
for Girls 
St. Albans School 


St. Catherine’s School, 
Bramle 
School, 


y 
St. Edmund’s 
Canterbury 


St. Felix School 8 
St. George's School, Har- 


nden 

St. George's School for 
Girls, Edinburgh 

St. Katherine's, Heather- 
ton Park 

St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate 

St. Leonard's School, 
St. Andrews 

St. Margaret's School for 

Girls, Aberdeen 


St. Mary's Hall, Brighton 

St. Mary's School, Lan- 
caster Gate 

St. Monica’s, Kingswood, 
Tadworth 
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SUMMER VACATION 


July 26 to Sept. 11 


July 31 to Sept. 19 
July 30 to Sept. 20 


July 30 to 


uly 30 to Sept. 20 


ju 30 to Sept. 20 
uly 30 to Sept. 25 


115 27 to Sept. 16 
une 21 to 


July 23 to Sept. 17 
uly 30 to Sept. 18 


July 31 to Sept. 17 


July 27 to Sept. 19 


July 24 to 
July 29 to Sept. 17 
July 27 to Sept. 19 


July 30 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to Sept. 25 


July 30 to Sept. 20 


July 26 to Sept. 10 
April 24 to June 28 


July 31 to Sept. 24 
July 31 to Sept. 18 
July 6 to Sept. 23 


July 30 to Sept. 26 
July 24 to 


July 30 to Sept. 19 
and 20 

July 30 to Sept. 20 
July 31 to 

July 27 to Sept. 19 
July 27 to Sept. 18 
July 29 to Sept. 20 
July 30 to Sept. 24 
July 25 to Sept. 19 
July 25 to Oct. 2 
July 31 to Sept. 18 
July 30 to Sept. 20 
July 24 to Sept. 26 
June 27 to Sept. 4 


July 26 to Sept. 18 
July 26 to 


July 30 to 


(Continued on page 282) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Athletic Sports, July 


23. 

Old Boys’ Day, July 6. 
School Sports, June 6. 
School Sports, May 


2 


3. 
Speech Day, July 29. 
Founder's Day, June 


17. 

Speech Day, June 29. 
Speech Day, June 22. 
Speech Day, June 29. 


School Sports, June 7. 

Prize-Giving, June 21. 

Speech Day, June 8. 

School Féte, June 4 
and 6. 

Athletic Sports, May 


9. 
Swimming 
June 27. 
Old Symondians’ Day, 


Spor ts, 


Present 
(Cricket), July 27. 
Commemoration Day, 


Oct. 4. 

Founder's Day, June 
24. 

Sports Day, June 27. 


Commemoration Day, 
June 21. 

Gaudy Day, June 29. 

Jubilee Celebrations, 
July 26-28 

Prize Day, June 21. 

M. C. C., May 24, 25. 

Shrewsbury Match, 

June 11, 12. 


School Sports, May 18. 


Speech Day, June 22. 

School Jubilee Cele- 
brations, June 7-11. 

Speech Day, June 22. 

Ist XV Fixtures, June 
1, 8, 10, 14-15, 
21-22. 

School Commemora- 
tion, June 21. 


Foundation Day, 
June 22. 


Speech Day, June 21. 
Old Boys’ Gathering, 
June 21-24. 


Speech Day, July 13. 


Speech Day, July 3. 
Scholarship Entrance 


Examination in May. 
Swimming Sports, 
June 18. 


School Speech Day, 
June 25. 


Scholarship Examina- 
tion, May 28-31. 

Speech Day, July 4. 

Old Girl's Tennis 
Match, July 15. 
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Compiled and Edited by A. J. FREEMAN 


and Miss L. 


le T. 


SWANN, NM. B. E. 


Selected by two experienced Head Teachers with the primary aim 
of helping children TO ENJOY AND TO LOVE POETRY. 


Exciting narratives. 
Delightful lyrics. 
Interesting ballads. 
Literary merit. 
Largely modern and 
Copyright material. 


timp Cloth. (First Series.) For 
Junior Elementary Schools. Books 
I and II, cach 80 pages, 1s. Book 
III, 96 pages, Is. (Second 
Series.) or Senior Elementary 
and Central Schools. Books I and 
II, each 96 , Is. 2d. Book 
III, 128 pages, 1s. 6d. 


From the Gregg Catalogue 


A PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
COURSE 


(First Course) 


Specially suited to requirements of 
Junior Schools. By Miss L. LE T. 
SWANN, M.B.E. Limp cloth. 
Teacher's Book, 36 ges and 
charts, Is. Pupils’ Books I and II, 
each 80 pages, Is. Book III, 96 

„ Is. (Second Course and 

Course: Particulars sent on 
application.) 


MONSIEUR FOGG AUX 
INDES 


An addition to the Dramatic 
Modern Language Series, in which 
Mr. S. H. HOPPER, M.A., gives a 
simplified version of some of the 
most interesting and exciting 
chapters of Jules Verne's famous 
work, ‘‘ Round the World in 
Eighty Days.’’ Foreword by Prof. 
J. J. FINDLAY. Limp cloth, Is. 


LE PRISONNIER DU 
CHATEAU D'IF 


A simplified version of extracts 
from Dumas Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo, Ly S. H. HOPPER, M. A., 
similar in style to Monsieur Fogg 
aux Indes. Limp cloth, 1s. 3d. 


A GENERAL CHEMISTRY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


By J. Morris, M.A. (Oxon.). A 
complete school chemistry for 
students of Biology and Domestic 
Science. Made interesting and 
“ human by the introduction of 
numerous examples from common 
life. 390 pages, full cloth, 4s. 


To Save You Trouble 


If you wish to inspect a copy of 
any of the above-mentioned ks 
with a view to its adoption in a 
class requiring not less than 
eighteen copies, place a tick in the 
margin against the name of the 
book or books desired, write at the 
side of the page your name and 
school address, and number on 
roll, tear out this advertisement 
and post to: 


EXERCISES 
IN COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC 
By W. A. PARKS, B.Sc. (With 
Answers.) Embodies a new organi- 
zation of the work, which enhances 
interest and effectiveness. (Please 
ask for particulars.) Elementary 
Course, Intermediate Course, 
eee Course, each Is. Limp 
oth. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
for SENIOR STUDENTS 


FIRST AND SECOND 
FRENCH COURSES FOR 
SENIORS 


By H. F. KYNASTON-SNELL. With 
illustrations by EILEEN Mayo. 
Full cloth, each 3s. net. 


FIRST GERMAN COURSE 
FOR SENIORS 

By A. WEINER, M.A., and H. F. 

KYNASTON-SNELL. With illustra- 

tions by EILEEN Mayo. (In the 

press.) 


FIRST SPANISH COURSE 
FOR SENIORS 


By H. F. KyNASTON-SNELL and 
Eminio Castro. With illustra- 
tions by EILEEN MAYO. Full 
cloth, 3s. net. 


The GREGG 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LTD. 


GREGG HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQUARE; 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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JOHN MURRAY 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By S. R. Humby, M.A. It seems to me to mark a very definite step forward by including 
much that is usually left out and leaving out much that is usually included, and yet maintaining 
a thoroughly scientific treatment. Teachers Opinion. With numerous Examples and 128 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


GENERAL SCIENCE: An Introductory Course 


By H. G. Mitchell, M.A., B.Sc. An introductory course in general science which should 
take two years. It includes Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Astronomy and Geology. The 
method employed is to reveal the basic principles by means of simple experiments which may 
be performed by the pupils. With Diagrams. Part I, 2s.; Part II, 2s. Complete, 3s. 6d. 


JUNIOR BIOLOGY 


By J. W. Stork, M. A., and L. P. W. Renouf, B. A., Authors of Fundamentals of Biology, &c. 
A book which is rather more than elementary nature-study and yet simple enough for the 
period immediately preceding School Certificate. It is based on the same main outlook as the 
author's other two books, and emphasizes field and practical work. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE PHYSICS COURSE 


By E. H. Nelthorpe, B.Sc. This outline has been written to enable pupils in forms below those 
taking a School Certificate Examination to have a guide book for their work in Physics. It 
covers most of the Physics usually taught to pupils from 11 to 15 years of age. With Examples 
and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE REVISION GEOGRAPHY 


By C. E. Clowser, B.A., Author of Europe, including the British Isles,” &c. This is a 
useful revision course for all School Certificate Examinations. It contains concise notes on sound 


geographical lines ; fifty-one clear maps and diagrams ; map work ; questions and summaries. 
2s. 3d. 


EUROPE: INCLUDING THE BRITISH ISLES 


By W. J. H. Watkins, M.A., B.Sc., and C. E. Clowser, B.A. Special features of this 
book : Vagueness of statement scrupulously avoided ; clear sketch maps and good photographs ; 
adequate treatment of farming as well as manufacture ; small countries not dismissed in a few 
lines. 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By T. C. Batten, B.Sc., and M. W. Brown, B.A. This algebra is on modern lines. The 
authors have endeavoured to make the why and wherefore of algebraical processes clear, without 
losing sight of the necessity for steady drill in the application of rules. -The Journal of 
Education. Part I: 3s.; with answers, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 6d.; with answers, 5s. 


TEST PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC 


By W. Smith, B.Sc. A revision course for children of 11-14 years of age. Each paper should 
be worked in an ordinary lesson period. An effort has been made to make the problems 
interesting and real. Part I, 9d. ; Part II, 9d. 


50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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SUMMER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 
July 26 to Sept. 16 


July 30 to Sept. 


St. Paul’s School, London 


St. Saviour’s and St. 
Olave’s Grammar 


17 


School for Girls 

St. Swithin’s School July 29 to 

Stamford Girls’ High uly 31 to Sept. 18 | Athletic Sports, June 
School I 


9. 
Swimming Sports, 


July 8. 

Speech Day, July 27. 

Old Boys’ Annual 
Dinner at the School, 
June 25. 

Celebration of 
Centenary of the 
Consecration of the 
Church, June 26. 


uly 30 to Sept. 
uly 29 to Sept. 


Stamford School 
Stonyhurst College 


19 
24 


24 


Stowe School .. a Juy 30 to Sept. 
I7 


Taunton School.. uly 30 to Sept. Commemoration Sun- 
day, July 28. 

Prize Day, July 29. 

Tonbridge School July 31 to Sept. 20 | Skinners’ Day, July 
27. 

Cricket Fixtures, 


June 7, 14-15, July 


5, 6, 13, 29, 30. 
Trent College. ae uly 30 to Sept. 24 Speech Day, June 29. 
Trinity College, Glenal- uly 31 to Sept. 20 | Commemoration Day, 
mond July 30. 
University College School, | July 26 to Sept. 18 | Speech Day, July 26. 
London 
Uplands School .. 85 uly 29 to Sept. 24 
Uppingham School ee uly 30 to Sept. 19 
Victoria College, Jersey uly 30 to Prize Day, July 29. 


Cricket Tour in Eng- 
land, June 13-16. 
Athletic Sports, June 


5. 
Speech Day, July 29. 


Wakefield Grammar | July 31 to Sept. 


School 
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Apposition Day, July 
4. 
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SUMMER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Warwick School July 30 to Speech Day, June 25. 
Old Boys’ Week-end 
and Cricket Matches, 
July 27-29. 
Watford Grammar School | July 27 to Sept. 16 | Cricket Match v. Old 
Boys’ and Parents’ 
At Home Day, 
June 29. 
Swimming Sports, 
July 26. i 
Wellingborough School.. | July 29 to Old Boys’ Day, July 
13. 
1st XI v. Trent Col- 
lege, June 1. 
Wellington College, Berks.| July 30 to Sept. 20 
Wellington School, Somer-| July 30 to Sept. 19 | rst XI v. Old Boys, 
set June 10. 
Swimming Sports, 
july 27. 
Westminster School .. uly 30 to Sept. 19 
We Gibbs School for uly 31 to Sept. 19 | Sports Day, July 25. 
irls 
Winchester College os Jay 30 to Sept. 20 
Wilson’s Grammar School uly 30 to Sept. 22 | Garden Party and 
Old Boys’ Match, 
July 27. 
Worksop College July 30 to 1st XI v. MCC, 
June 13. 
Wrekin College .. July 30 to Sept. 24 | Prize Day, June 7. 
O.T.C. Inspection, 
June 8. 
Wycliffe College.. July 31 to Sept. 20 | Speech Day, June 21. 
Old Boys’ Day, July 
12. 
Wycombe Abbey School uly 31 to Sept. 25 | Speech Day, July 5. 
uly 30 to Sept. 18 | Speech Day, July 30. 


Wvegeston Grammar 
Sc 


hool Athletic Sports, June 


Swimming Sports, 
July 25. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Miss M. MELLANBY, who is to take up her appointment 
as Governor of the Women’s Borstal Institution at 
Aylesbury, at the beginning of July, is at present Senior 
House Mistress and English Mistress at Roedean Girls’ 
School, Brighton. Miss Mellanby is a former pupil of 
Princess Helena College, Ealing, and took the Med. and 
Modern Languages Tripos in 1917 from Newnham College, 
Cambridge. She has been on the staff at Roedean since 1921. 

$ $ $ 

THE death of Dr. Shepherd Dawson, Principal Lecturer 
in Psychology in Jordanhill Training College, on March 26, 
will be deeply regretted in university circles and by members 
of the British Association. The following tribute to him 
has appeared in the Scottish Journal of Education: 
“ Dr. Dawson was a brilliant student of psychology, and 
at last year’s meeting of the British Association in Aberdeen 
he was President of the Psychology Section. He was, from 
its inception, a member of the Scottish Council for Research 
in Education, and some time ago published a valuable study 
entitled, An Introduction to the Computation of Stattstics. 
In conjunction with Prof. E. P. Cathcart, of Glasgow 
University, Dr. Dawson carried through an important 
investigation into the influence of environment on young 
children moved from congested city areas to the new 
suburban housing schemes. Intensely interested in educa- 
tion, Dr. Dawson acted as a stimulating and inspiring guide 
to many young teachers who within the last decade or so 
have attended his lectures and worked in his laboratories 
at Jordanhill. By his students and colleagues Dr. Dawson 
was held in the highest esteem, not only on account of his 
brilliance as a student and teacher of psychology, but also 
on account of his many fine personal qualities.“ 

* * * 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has 
appointed Mrs. J. E. Hobson, at present an assistant at 
St. Paul's School for Girls, to be Headmistress of Belvedere 
School, Liverpool; and Miss G. Hudson, assistant at South 


Hampstead High School, to be Headmistress of Shrewsbury 
High School. Both appointments are to take effect on 
September 1 next. Miss Hobson took her degree of B.A. 
at the University of South Africa, and was trained at 
Johannesburg. Miss Hudson graduated with second-class 
honours in history at London, and prior to her present 
appointment had experience at Brighton Municipal School 
and Chiswick County School. 
* * * 

MR. F. C. ARKLEsS, President of the National Association 
of Schoolmasters, presided at the Annual Conference of 
the Association, held at Swansea during Easter. Mr. Arkless 
is Headmaster of Simpson Street Junior Boys' School, 
Sunderland. He is one of the founders and first Chairman 
of the Sunderland Publicity Club. He was on active 
service throughout the whole period of the War, being 
twice wounded, and a prisoner of war for part of the 
time. For some years he has been a lecturer in economics. 

* * * 

Mr. ANDREW G. PHEMISTER, at present Head of the 
Engineering and Manual Instruction Department of 
Mexborough Secondary School, Yorkshire, has been 
appointed Sub-Inspector under the Scottish Education 
Department. He holds the degree of B.Sc., Glasgow 
University. 

* 8 * 

By the death of Miss Constance Maynard, Mistress of 
Westfield College, University of London, from 1882 to 
1913, one of the pioneers in the higher education of women 
has passed away. Miss Maynard was one of the first 
graduates of Girton College, which was then at Hitchin, 
and was the first Girtonian to take honours in Moral 
Sciences Tripos, but as Cambridge University did not then 
grant degrees to women, it was not until fifty-three years 
later that she was informed that she could use the letters, 
„M. A.“ Miss Maynard helped her friend, the late Dame 


(Continued on page 286) 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


BEYOND THE SUNSET 


A BOOK OF EXPLORERS 
By ELSPETH J. BOOG-WATSON and J. ISABEL CARRUTHERS 
With an Introduction by F. S. Smythe, of the Mount Everest Expedition 


Limp cloth, 1/9. Cloth boards, 2/- 


In this book the stories of the great explorers from Marco Polo to the Everest heroes are told with great 
simplicity and charm. There are upwards of eighty well-chosen illustrations ; the end-papers consist of a 
time chart and a map; and the binding is very attractive. It will prove an excellent supplementary reader 
for seniors and top juniors. 


MODERN VERSE FOR TOWN BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


By T. W. SUSSAMS and W. E. JARRETT Cloth boards, 2/- 


An anthology about cats and dogs, newsboys and costers, trains, telegraphs, and the other paraphernalia 
of modern Industrial England. For Senior, Central, and the lower forms of Secondary Schools. The 
compilers’ choice has been determined, not by what they think children ought to like, nor by what children 
may eventually come to like, but by what actual children have said they like.” The book contains many 
poems not to be found in any other school anthology. 


THE YOUNG EXPLORER’S LOG BOOKS 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE and S. E. WILLIAMS 
Four books, 4d. each 


Practical notebooks for children, in which they will enjoy recording the results of their observations of their 
own neighbourhood—and at the same time receive much valuable information in general Geography. 


A GEOGRAPHY or INDUSTRY ann COMMERCE 


(Book VIII of THE WORLD WIDE GEOGRAPHIES) 
By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE Cloth boards, 3/6 


A magnificent volume, lavishly illustrated with photographs, maps, and diagrams, bringing to a triumphant 
conclusion one of the most successful series ever published. Mr. Stembridge has remarkable powers of 
exposition, and a characteristic aptitude for picking up, without effort as it were, the salient points in a local 
industry or foreign landscape. 


THE OXFORD SPELLING BOOKS 


By R. J. DEACOCK and E. E. KITCHENER, Whitgift School, Croydon 
Three books, each: Paper, rod. ; limp cloth, 1/2 


Suitably graded words are introduced in a natural manner in narrative or descriptive passages and then 
arranged alphabetically for learning by heart. Based on these passages are exercises involving spelling rules, 


word- building, points of grammar and composition, and the origin or history of words, other studies being 
correlated to some extent. 


GYMNASTIC MOVEMENTS 


By THOMAS McDOWELL 


Illustrated with half-tone plates and innumerable diagrams. It will be found invaluable 
to teachers of gymnastics 


Crown quarto, paper boards. 2/6 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Louisa Lumsden, in the foundation of St. Leonard's School, 
St. Andrews, and afterwards, with Miss Dudin Brown, 
founded Westfield College, her aim being to unite ‘‘ true 
religion and sound learning.“ Her active interest in the 
College was continued up to her death, one of her last 
journeys to London being to attend a dinner given to the 
Honorary Fellows of the College, of which she was one, in 
connexion with the Extension Fund appeal. Miss Maynard 
lived to see the number of students increase from five to 150, 
and it is in accordance with her policy of encouraging close 
personal contact between the teaching staff and students 
that this number is not to be increased, the extensions being 
rather to increase that contact and influence by making it 
possible for all the students to live in the College. 
* * * 

MR. W. D. BENTLIFF, who retired from the office of 
Honorary Treasurer of the National Union of Teachers at 
Easter, has been a member of the Union for fifty-three 
years, a member of its Executive Committee since 1906, 
and Treasurer since 1919. He was also President at the Hull 
Conference in 1912. As the only permanent officer, he has 
for many years exerted a stabilizing effect on the policy of 
the Union. A clear speaker, with an analytical mind, and 
a forceful pen, he has rendered excellent service and has 
more than earned the title of the Grand Old Man of the 
Union. Teachers in other Associations likewise hold him 
in the greatest appreciation for his great work for the 
profession generally, and all will wish him that long and 
enjoyable retirement which he so well deserves. 
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ALL educationists will unite in congratulating Col. John 
Buchan on his appointment as Governor-General of 
Canada, even though they must at the same time regret 
that the School Age Council will lose his valuable services 
as chairman, in which capacity he has enlisted the support 
of many influential people differing widely in their religious 
and political outlook in favour of this most necessary 
reform—the early raising of the school leaving age. We 
do not know whether the pressure of new duties will 
mean that we can count on no more books from his pen, 
but we must hope for the best. Gratitude to him as a 
writer helps us to remember how versatile he has been 
in his pursuits. He was once President of the Union at 
Oxford, and has been President of the Scottish History 
Society and a trustee of the National Library of Scotland, 
while at one time he was connected with the educational 
firm of Messrs. Nelson & Co. During the War he was on 
the Army Headquarters Staff. We have no doubt that our 
loss will be Canada’s gain, and our best wishes go with him. 

* s * 


Our readers will hear with regret of the sudden death of 
Mr. George Morris, the Managing Director of the famous 
firm of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. He entered the 
firm sixty-four years ago, and when he reached his fiftieth 
year with it, in 1921, received many warm tributes of 
respect. Only a few days before his seizure he wrote to 
the publisher of this paper on a business matter. The firm, 
by the way, has supported the Journal consistently for 
nearly seventy years. ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES 


Will you allow me some space to comment on the leading 
article which deals-with the education estimates in your issue of 
April, and to correct some misstatements. 

In discussing capital expenditure on schools, you say that it 
is unfortunate that the provision for new capital expenditure is 
still restricted. The total proposed for 1935 is £3,250,000, of 
which only £640,000 is allotted to secondary and technical 
education.“ 

As you will see from pages 20 and 21 of the estimates memo- 
rand um, the figures which you have given are not the figures for 
expenditure proposed for 1935, but are figures, incorrectly 
stated, of expenditure approved in the first nine months only 
of 1934. The correct statement should be that in the first nine 
months of 1934 the Board of Education approved proposals for 
capital expenditure of £4,449,212, as compared with 3, 563, 534 
in the whole of 1933. Of this, £1,054,587 was expenditure on 
secondary and technical education. In fact, the expenditure 
approved by the Board in 1934 was at the rate of close on 
£6,000,000 for the full year. It seems probable, therefore, that 
in 1935 it will be at least double the figure of 3, 250, ooo given 
in your leading article. 

Your next point is that It is deplorable to realize that the 
estimates show a reduction in the number of teachers while 
there are still over 6, oo0 classes with more than fifty on the 
register.“ The estimates do not show a reduction. What they 
do show on page 12 is 168, 900 adult full-time teachers in regular 
employment in public elementary schools in 1935, the same 
number as in 1934, with 85,000 fewer children in average 
attendance in 1935 than in 1934 (page 15). Last year the number 
of classes with over fifty on the register was reduced by over 
2,000, or about 25 per cent of the total. In the light of the 
figures which I have given the process of reduction will no doubt 
be continued. 

Finally, you compare the Board’s estimates of {44,000,000 
with the Defence estimates of 126, 00, ooo. But you have 
omitted to refer to pages 22 and 23 of the Memorandum, which 
show that the estimated expenditure for 1935 from the 
Exchequer and rates combined on education within the purview 
of the Board of Education is 486, ooo, ooo. To this there should 
be added something over £2,500,000 for grants to the universities 


and to agricultural education; and to that again should be 

added the very large sums paid for the education of their children 

by those who do not avail themselves of free or subsidized 

education. A. A. SOMERVILLE. 
$ * $ 


I accept Mr. Somerville’s correction on the figures for capital 
expenditure, and much regret that inadvertently I quoted as the 
grand total the figure for elementary schools only. 

But even accepting his estimated total of {600,000,000 (with 
which I readily agree), it compares unfavourably with the 1929 
total of £8,829,000, and very badly with the 1930 total of 
£13,000,000, seeing that we are now in a period of cheap and 
unlimited money. 

With regard to his second point, I agree that the estimates 
show no reduction in the number of teachers, but neither do 
they show that increase which is necessary in order to wipe out 
once and for all the reproach that there are still literally thousands 
of classes with over fifty on the register. In considering this 
particular estimate, I had been looking through the figures given 
in the Board’s Report for 1933, which showed that on March 31, 
1933, there were 170,579 teachers employed. Compared with that 
figure the present estimate shows a reduction. Seeing that there 
are many qualified teachers unemployed, I still feel that this 
particular item in the estimates is not satisfactory. 

In comparing the total of the Civil estimates for Education 
(£44,000,000) with the total Defence estimates (£126,000,000), I 
was not unaware of the obvious fact that another 40, ooo, ooo 
approximately comes from the rates and other local sources. 
But surely in dealing with estimates we are dealing with govern- 
mental expenditure alone, and itis on that reasonable basis that 
the comparison should be made. In that connexion, those who 
wish to are entitled to advocate sufficient expenditure on Defence 
to enable Britain to meet the needs of collective security. But 
if we think that the Air Force, for example, should have modern 
machines and hygienic barracks we are equally entitled to com- 
plain bitterly when we realize that so many of the Nation's 
schools are badly housed and inadequately equipped, and are 
not staffed in consonance with modern needs: in these circum- 
stances the education estimates are by comparison inadequate : 
they are merely lukewarm.“ 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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* Special Terms for Members 
of the Scholastic Profession 


The Typewriter that lasts a liſe- 
time. Standard 4-bank keyboard. 
Two Shift Keys and Shift Lock. 
Perfect visibility of writing. 


Weight 11 lb. Complete with 
Travelling Case. 


It’s easy to learn to type. It’s 

quicker to type than to write. is 15 1 
su rice: monthly 

It makes home work and home payments of £1 or £9 9s. 


studies pleasant. cash. Special Terms for 
the Scholastic profession, 


Remington ragte 


Assembled in Great Britain by British Labour 
ALL WRITE WITH A REMINGTON ! 


COUPON 
Remington Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3 
Telephone: Mansion House 3333 


Please send, free, full particulars of the Remington Home Portable 
Typewriter and your Special Terms for the Scholastic Profession. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Profit Without Risk! 


37- 4, - 57 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITYor LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W. C. 


Write to Secretary for Prospectus. 


* | 
a 
| 


MOTOR 
INSURANCE 


Specially arranged for Teachers and Educational 
cials 


\ 


ECONOMY WITH LLOYD'S SECURITY 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE DOCUMENT 
OBTAINABLE 


NO CLAIM BONUS RISING TO 33% 
NO INCREASE OF PREMIUM DURIN 
CURRENCY IN EVENT OF CLAIM 


ILLUSTRATION OF PREMIUM 
FULL COMP. 


T.P. 
8 H.P. £700 £3 10 0 
TPLF 776 3 12 9 
10 H.P. 800 4 00 


No increase of rates in London, Glasgow, and 
Lancashire Areas 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS FOR AUSTIN, FORD, AND 
MORRIS CARS 


10% DISCOUNT OWNER OR NAMED 
DRIVER ONLY. GENEROUS TRANSFER 
NO CLAIM BONUS 


Motorists’ Five Years’ Clean Record Special Transfer Bonus 


Write or Telephone for Prospectus and Brochure : 


BONCASTER LTD. 


IOI SALISBURY HOUSE, E.C. 3 
Telephone : MET. 4104 


THE CARNEGIE PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE 
Beckett Park, Leeds 


SUMMER VACATION COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS IN PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
GAMES, AND DANCING 


AUGUST 9 tO 23, 1935 


(Organized by the Leeds Education Committee in 
co-operation with the West Riding Education 
Committee) 

MEN 


Course A.—A gencral course based on the ‘‘ Syllabus of Physical 
Training, 1933, for men teachers in Elementary Schools. 

Course B.—A course for men teachers in Juvenile Instruction Centres, 
Evening Institutes, and Boys’ Clubs. 

Course C.—A first-year course based on the Reference Book of 
Gymnastic Training ſor men who teach or intend to teach physical 
training in Senior or Central Schools. 

Course D.—A second-year course for men who have previously attended 
a course similar in type to Course C. 

Course E.—A course in Play Leadership and Games Organization. 


WOMEN 

Course F.—A genera] course based on the ‘Syllabus of Physical 
Training, 1933, for women teachers in Elementary Schools. 

Course G.—A special course for women teachers in Juvenile Instruction 
Centres, Evening Institutes, and Senior or Central Schools. 


Course H.—A course in Play Leadership and Games Organization. 


Residential accommodation will be provided. Full particulars 
may be obtained from THE WARDEN, CARNEGIE PHYSICAL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, BecKeEtTr Park, LEEDS, 6. 
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Varia 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 110 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W. C. 2, have forwarded a copy of the new issue of their catalogue 
Oriental Languages New and Old.” The catalogue runs to 
forty pages and contains a section on Manuscripts. Messrs. Foyle 
can generally supply all new or second-hand books required. 

+ * + 


Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., Ltd., have issued a list of 
early summer publications which includes The Spider and Allied 
Orders of the British Isles, by T. H. Savory, The Art of Modern 
Housekeeping, by Mrs. C. S. Peel, Noel Howard, Midshipman, by 
Vice-Admiral Sir E. R. G. R. Evans, K.C.B., D.S.O., A Manual 
of Flags, revised by V. Wheeler-Holohan, and The Income Theory 
of Prices, by I. S. Robertson. 

* * * 

Birkbeck College Amateur Operatic Society will present 
Tantivy Towers ” (book by A. P. Herbert, music by Thomas F. 
Dunhill), for three performances in the College Theatre on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, May 8, 9, and 11, 1935, 
at 8.15 p.m. 

* * 

The Child-Study Society has arranged for a discussion on 
Co- education to take place on May 9, at 6 p. m., at the Ben Uri 
Gallery, Upper Woburn Place, London, W. C. 1. Miss V. A. Hyett, 
Joint Head of King Alfred School, will speak for and Mr. Hadyn 
Davies, education correspondent of the News-Chronicle, will 
oppose. For non-members the admission charge will be Is. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son, Ltd., who are the sole distributors 
of ‘‘Construments ’’ Educational Apparatus to Schools and 
Colleges, have prepared an attractive illustrated catalogue which 
can be obtained free on application to 32 Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4. Construments consists of sets of simple, inter- 
changeable parts for the construction of the various instruments 
employed in the teaching of biology, botany, chemistry, optics, 
light, and other branches of science. 

* * * 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES.—Messrs. Ellerman's City Line, 
104 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3, have forwarded details 
of holiday cruises in the Mediterranean by the s.s. City of Nagpur. 
Many ports of call are included, and excellent arrangements 
made for sight-seeing. The cruises vary both as to length of 
time and itinerary. Those considering a holiday cruise would 
do well to obtain particulars from Messrs. Ellerman. 

$ $ $ 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE and its intensive application to 
human affairs have been marked features of the past twenty- 
five years. Nature, the leading scientific periodical, has very 
appropriately announced the publication on May 4 of a special 
issue as a tribute of science to the King’s Jubilee celebrations. 
It is to include thirty special articles, surveying scientific topics 
which have come to the fore during the King’s reign, and written 
by the leading men of science of the country. 


Prize Competitions 


The Winner of the April Competition is“ Borderer,“ 
proxime accessit Magister.“ 

The Winner of the March Competition was Mr. Irvine 
Gray, 3 Rose Terrace, Perth, Scotland. 

The prize in the February Competition goes to Miss Mary 
Spalding Walker, Merlinhaven Lodge, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Glos. 

The name and address for an earlier unclaimed prize is 
Mr. H. Swinburn Ward, Overseas League, The Club House, 
4-5 Park Place, St. James’s Street, S. W. I. 


version better than his. The account between us is, 
however, squared by his having “ differed acutely ’’ from 
us on some other occasion in the opposite sense.“ 


We classify the sixty-six versions received as follows : 


He did not 
claim it until begged to do so because he thought another 


Wie den Alpsohn heim, 

Wenn er denkt, nachts alleine, 
An die Berge voll Schnee 

Im Mondenscheine. 


TRANSLATED BET BORDERER ” 


Only to be with thee 
Danger I'd face and need, 

I would leave friends and house 
And the rich world’s meed. 


My being yearns for thee 
As the wave for the strand ; 
As the swallow in autumn 
For some southern land. 


As the Swiss lad for home 
When he thinks lone at night, 

Of the mountains, snow-clad, 
In the pale moonlight. 


Class IJ. (a) Borderer, Magister, Damon, Gine (1), Martin, 3 és 
Nomasi, Beetle, Emjay, Fidelis, Atossa (1), TRANSLATED BY MAGISTER 
St. Benoit, Llanandras, Memus, Zlata Husa, Just with thee to be, 
X., Yendu, R. E., Natalie, Cambria, R. A. D., Want would I bear and danger ; 
Atossa (2), Dexter, Nochmals (1), F. L. Friend forsake and home, 
Goad, Stanel, Claus, F. H., Chateau d'If, To earth’s bounty a stranger. 
E. R. S., Itzehoe, Ex or, Patricia, W. J. H., I so long for thee, 
Agricola. As the tide shoreward flowing, 

(b) Winton, Katty Ann, Nochmals (11), Tula, As the swallows fly south 

H. L. R. Paddy, Nix, Lapis Lazuli, Julie, In their autumn going. 
Blackwing, A. D. M., Salonique, Gine (2). e e for heme: 

Class II.—Signy, Urbanus, Ekroy, Hibernia, J. E. M., When the lonely night calleth ; 


Old Trident, D. S. S., Geheim, G. J. B., 
Spiegelbild, Taube, Senator, Onyx, Just 
Luck. 


Class III. August, E. H. S., E. L. C., Elsa, Hopeful. 


His thoughts to snowy peaks 
Where moonlight falleth. 


TRANSLATED BY DAMON ”’ 
I would lose for thee 

All that life can offer, 
Even friends and home, 

And all hardships suffer. 


To thy side I press 
Like the flood-tide onward ; 
Like the swallow that hies 
When the leaves fall, sunward. 
Like the thoughts of a lad 
For his own hills pining, 
And the snow-fields bright 
In the moon-beams shining. 
(Continued on page 290) 


PoEM BY RICARDA HUCH: 
SEHNSUCHT 


Um bei dir zu sein, 

Triig’ ich Not und Fahrde, 
Liess’ ich Freund und Haus 
Und die Fülle der Erde. 


Mich verlangt nach dir, 

Wie die Flut nach dem Strande, 
Wie die Schwalbe im Herbst 
Nach dem südlichen Lande. 
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NORMAL 


FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal A.C.P. Guide. 
The Nermal General Guide. 
The Normal Matric. Guide. 
The Nermal Degree Guide. 
The Normal Freebell Guide. 
Oxford and Cambridge Guide. 
Ex-Training College Guide. 
Professional Preliminary Guide. 
The Normal Civil Service Guide. 
Handicraft Guide. 


Free to readers of this Jowrnal 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal House, East Dames 


The Ginner-Mawer School 


The Teaching of 


DANCE, DRAMA 


and its Kindred Arts as a Profession 
for Girls. Splendid openings are 
available for fully qualified teachers 


For all particulars apply to : 
The Secretary, 
The Ginner-Mawer School, 
Philbeach Hall, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5 


Telephone: FROBISHER 2767 


University of Manchester 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


COURSE OF TRAINING for 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Dean of the Faculty of Education: Professor J. F. Duff, M.A. 


Ellis Liwyd Jones Reader in the Education of the Deaf, and Director of 
the Department of Education of the Deaf: Irene R. Ewing, M.Sc. 


The Course, if satisfactorily completed, entitles students to recognition 
by the Board of Education as suitable for appointment in Schools for 
Deaf Children, and in the case of graduates to the University Teacher's 
Diploma and Certificate for Teachers of the Deaf. The Ellis Llwyd Jones 
Hall for women is available for students taking the course. Early appli- 
cation for residence should be made to the Warden. Prospectuses and 
further information can be obtained on application to Mrs. EWING, 
the Department of Education of the Deaf. 


“En-Tout-Cas ” 


Specialists in the Design 
and Construction 


| By appoint ment to By appointment to | 
H.M. the King. of WM. the King of Sweden. 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS 
(No-upkeep and resilient) 


SQUASH COURTS SWIMMING POOLS 
GARDENS AND GARDEN HOUSES 


AERODROMES AND HANGARS 
Largest contractors in Gt. Britain for this work 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 
London Office in Fortnum & Mason's Sports Dept., 182 Piccadilly, W. 1 
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PITMAN’S BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
SERIES 


This series of textbooks completely covers the 
Science and Mathematics curricula of the Upper 
School, and is planned to meet the requirements of 
the various School Certificate examinations. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE CHEMISTRY. By W. R. 
ANDERSON, M. Sc. 320 pp. 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE HEAT. By C. N. Lewss, B.Sc. 
274 pp. 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE SOUND. By W. H. HEWITT, B.A. 
182 pp. 3s. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. By H. Toms, Ph.D. 448 pp. 4s. 6d. 

A ie OL BOTANY. By FRANCIS JONES, M.Sc. 370 pp. 
s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA. By G. W. SPRIGGS, 
M.Sc. 354 pp. 3s. 6d. With Answers, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY. g F. F. POTTER, 
M.A., and D. LARRETT, M.A. 208 pp. 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE TRIGONOMETRY. By J. J. 
WALTON, M.A. 196 pp. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LIGHT. By W. H. HEWITT, 
B.A. 224 pp. 3s. 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT 
and D. LARRETT, M.A. In three parts. Part I. Is. 9d. 
Parts II and III each is. 6d. Answers available. 


MODERN HOUSEWIFE 
SERIES 


By KATHLEEN E. FLETCHER and MARIE KINGDON. Three 
well-known books on domestic work. 


COOKERY. Full cloth. 118 pp. 1s. 6d. 
LAUNDRYWORK. Limp cloth. 56 pp. Is. 
HOUSEWIFERY. Limp cloth. 72 pp. 1s. 3d. 


MILLINERY 


By VIOLET BRAND and BEATRICE MUSSARED. Every teacher 
of millincry will find that the methods given in this book fully 
meet modern requirements. It gives practical guidance on every 
branch of the craft and is clearly illustrated with instructive 
diagrams and photographs. The special feature of this book 
is the gon grees It contains topical illustrations and diagrams 
which be renewed from time to time as fashion changes. 
129 pp. 5s. net. 


THE“ EVERYDAY FRENCH” 
READER 


By EUGENE BILLAUDEAU and E. DONALD NISBET. This reader 
provides an interesting account of the life and customs of the 
French people. It gives valuable information on France and the 
everyday life of its inhabitants. It contains lists of words, 
terms, phrases, &c., which build up a practical French vocabulary 
and enables the student to gain a sound knowledge of everyday 
French. 198 pp. 38. 6d. 


OBJECT, PLANT AND 


MEMORY DRAWING 
For Schools 


By ALLEN SMITH, A.T.D., A. M. C. This book is a complete guide 
to the fundamental rules underlying good drawing and composi- 
tion. The vital law of perspective, and the principles of light 
and shade are discussed in relation to their effect on all kinds of 
objects and forms. It is specially recommended for all students 
who are studying for the School Certificate and Matriculation 
examinations, the Royal Society of Arts, and the various other 
examinations. 112 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


Write for a copy of Pitman's Latest Educational 
Catalogue, sent post free on request. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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TRANSLATED BY GINE”’ 


Beside thee to be, 
Dearth and danger bearing, 
I'd leave friends and home, 


None of earth’s pleasures sharing. 


To thee I am drawn 
As the flood to shore tending ; 
As the swallow turns south 
When the summer is ending ; 


As the hill-man, lone 
In the night, longs pining 

For his mountains, deep snowed, 
In moonlight shining. 


TRANSLATED BY MARTIN 


If to thee I might fly 
No risks should restrain me. 
Home and friends I would leave, 


And no wealth would detain me. 


As the tide to the shore, 
To thee I am turning ; 

As the swallow in autumn 
For sunny lands yearning. 


As the lad from the Alps 
In lone nights will be pining 
For the snow-peaks of home 
Where the moonlight is shining. 


TRANSLATED BY NoMASI ” 


But to be with thee 
I would bear pain and strife, 
Leave my home and friends, 
And the fullness of life. 


I so long for thee, 

As the wave for the shore, 
As the swallows at fall 

For the south once more ; 


As the Swiss lad for home, 
Dreaming lonely at night 

Of Alps covered with snow 
In the moonbeam’s light. 


TRANSLATED BT BEETLE ”’ 


Could I be with thee, 
Danger and need I'd bear, 
Leaving friends and home, 
And all that men hold dear. 


My heart long for thee 
As the tide for the strand, 
As the swallow in autumn 
For some Southern land ; 


As the hill-man longs 
Through the lonely nights 
For the moonlit snow 
On far-off heights. 


TRANSLATED BY Emjay ”’ 
To be by thy side 

Want and dangers all daring, 
I'd leave friend and home 

And of earth's joys be sparing. 


Oh, I long for thee 

As for sea sighs the river ; 
As Autumn's call South 

Sets the swallow a-quiver ; 


As the Swiss exile longs, 
When alone in the still night, 
For snow-covered peaks 


Where his home sleeps in moonlight. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 


Only to be with thee, 
Be want or danger mine : 
From friends, from home I'd flee, 
All that Earth gives resign. 


My heart toward thine doth yearn, 
As shoreward rolls the main ; 

As southward swallows turn, 
Ere winter come again ; 


As home the mountain-lad 
Calls through the lonely night, 
Mindful of heights snow-clad, 
Beneath the cold moonlight. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“' ATOSSA ” (1) 
To be by thy side 
Want and danger I'd bear, 
Would forsake friends and home, 
All earth’s bounties could spare. 
My soul longs for thee, 
As the sea seeks the shore, 
Or as swallows home South 
When the summer is o’er. 
As the Alps’ banished child 
Pines in lone thought at night 
For his snow-covered mountains 
Clear ‘neath the moonlight. 


Sixty-six entries is a goodly number for a German 
verse month, but no doubt the brevity and lyric simplicity 
of Ricarda Huch’s poem proved the attraction. As is 
usual when the versions are of fairly uniform excellence, 
we had to be most pernicketty in order to classify at all. 
Thus Class I (a) are all accurate translations and creditable 
verse ; (b) consists of accurate translations but considerable 
variations of metre; the poems are all charming, but the 
effect in some is marred by rhyming monosyllables in 
some verses and disyllables in others. Atossa is 
commended for noticing this point: she sent in two 
attempts, one all monosyllabic rhymes and the other 
disyllabic. Three competitors, ‘“‘ Nix, Lapis Lazuli,” 
and Blackwing,” entirely disregarded the author's metre 
and wrote very gracefully in one of their own choosing. 
A. D. M.“ marred his poem still further by rhyming 
yearn with bourne. 

Class II had errors of meaning, trifling errors only, 
but even these must count in a neck-and-neck race. We 
shall enumerate the principal errors later. 

Class III embraces several friends who need to work 
up their German, with special attention to grammar. 
We ag ee that Wie den Alpsohn heim is difficult, but the 
antecedent to it is Mich (acc.) verlangt nach dir, which 
explains the construction. 

A very common error was mistaking trég’ (subjunctive) 
for trug (indicative). The chief offenders, with their 
mistakes, were: Signy,” Beside thee to dwell, I faced need 
and danger. Urbanus,” Should loss of all betide me. 
Ekroy, As the hillman at home (whereas the meaning 
is nach seinem heim and not zu Hause). Geheim has 
the same error: Alone at home by night. Hibernia,” 
To be with thee, with thee, | From home and friendship 
turning | I, toil and want endure, | Earthly pleasures spurning. 
J. E. M.“ Only to be with thee | Want I suffered and danger, | 
Gave up my friends and home | Now to earth's wealth a 
stranger. Senator, To be with thee I faced | Dangers, 
coffers empty. Taube, Burden and want did I bear. 
“ Old Trident,“ Must I bear need and flight | Must I leave 
home and friend | And earth's delight. “ G. J. B. To be 
with you I bore it. Spiegelbild, Earth's fulness to a 
stranger. (We think this must have been an error in 
copying.) D. S. S.“ Beside thee to tend | I endure want 
and fear. ‘‘ Onyx had two errors: In the fulness of the 
year, and As the Alpine son nears home. Just luck 
should be in a little class to himself for adding an error 
in English: Like at home the son of the Alps. 

Two free versions, from Eine and “ Salonique,” 
aroused our interest; we quote Salonique's last verse: 

As your Irish boy, Erin, 
When at night-time, alone, 
He’ll wish for the brown bog 
In the rain by Athlone. 
(Continued on page 292) 
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FROM THE 


FALL OF ROME 


TO THE 


RENAISSANCE 


A Short History of the World 


Br 
ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B. A. 
Senior History Mistress, Guildford County School for Girls 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
NOWELL SMITH 
Late Headmaster of Sherborne 


Fifty-nine illustrations and maps 3s. 6d. 


Uniform with the same author’ s 


FROM THE 


RENAISSANCE 


TO THE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
38 BLOOMSBURY STREET W. C. x 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON 


VACATION COURSES 
July 27 to August 10 (inclusive), 1935 
The following Courses will be held: 


For teachers of older scholars; that is, for teachers in 
Senior and Central Schools: General Lectures on the 
curriculum, English, and Science in the Senior School. 


. For teachers in Junior Schools: English, Nature Study, 
Music, Art, Craftwork, and Speech Training. 


For teachers in Infant Schools: the general scope of 
Infant School work, with special reference to projects, 
pup „Music, Art, the rudiments of English, and 
number work. 

For French Professors of English, and for other suitably 

i English teachers of French: Lectures on the 
lish political system, the social services, Phonetics, 
contemporary English literature. 
Common to all the above Courses will be a series of 
disputations, excursions to places of interest, and evening 
discussions. 


Residence in the University Halls will be provided, and 
the fees for tuition and residence will be strictly moderate. 


Inquiries should be addressed to Prof. A. A. Cock, 
Director of Vacation Courses, University College, 
Southampton. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


GEOGRAPHY 
ON THE L. C. C. REQUISITION LIST 


Greater London: A’soctat 


Geography 

By J. F. P. THORNHILL, Assistant Master at Christs 
Hospital. 
Mr. Thornhill has traced the development of London 
as a continuous panorama, in which the past is always 
viewed in the light of its bearing on the present and 
the future. There is a Scheme of Work and the 
book is splendidly illustrated and contains maps, 
diagrams, and tables. 
“ This excellent book will be welcome to teachers. 
A. M. A. : as. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Downs and Weald : A Social 
Geography of South-East England 
Uniform with the above, and similar in treatment 
for the South-Eastern Counties. May. 28. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


Progressive Exercises in 
Precis and General English 


By H. R. HARRIS, B.A., Senior English Master, Richmond 
County School. 


Not merely a Précis book, but one which covers the 
pers now set by London, the Northern Joint 
Board, &c. Sixth Impression, 28. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


Electricity and Magnetism 


By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 
School. 


In this new edition, twenty-five additional exercises 

have been inserted, which will make it of increasing 

value to forms working at Matriculation standard. 
Sixth Impression. 38. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


A School Geometry: wim 


Complete Revision Course 
By C. O. TUCKEY and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL. 


A book to be noticed with more than usual care.“ 
Abe Journal of Education. Second Impression. 4s. 6d. 
Also published in parts at 28. each 


LATIN 


The First Two Years of 
Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS, M. A., and E. H. GODDARD, M.A. 


This book, with the “ Foundations for Latin Prose 
Composition,” forms a Four Years’ Course fully 
meeting Matriculation requirements. Those who have 
to cover such a Course in three years will find that, by 
judicious selection and compression, they have in these 
two books an effective manual for the purpose. 

Third Impression. 38. 6d. net 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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We had pleasant letters from ‘‘ Superannuated,”’ 
Beetle, Atossa, Claus,” E. R. S.“ and “ Signy,” 
who ends with a message of congratulation to“ Chauve- 
souris on “her accurate as well as poetical translation of 
the French carol, and also on her successes in the John 
o London competitions.” We were amused at Signy’s ”’ 
league-long raid on a stamp machine to obtain enough 
stamps to send in lieu of coupon. 


We thank Itzehoe for her delightful children’s play, 
Alice in Lesson-land, published by Relfe Bros., Ltd. Itze- 
hoe also sends an interesting note: Did you know that 
Schopenhauer was an uncouth, loutish young man? He 
greatly worried his elegant mother and sister, and was 
always out of his element in their Weimar salon. I think 
their pedantic elegance drove him to desperation! He 
was a contemporary of Goethe’s son August, and Helene 
Béhlau describes them all vividly in her recollections of 
her grandmother.” 


Our grateful thanks to Winton for his kind Easter 
wishes. 


Those competitors who have from time to time expressed 
a wish for a Latin competition will now see their desire 
gratified, and we look for a noble response. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation of the 
following passage from the Agricola of Tacitus (Furneaux’s 
edition, Clarendon Press.) : 


Tu vero felix, Agricola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis. ut perhibent qui interfuerunt novissimis 
sermonibus tuis, constans et libens fatum excepisti, tamquam 
pro virili portione innocentiam principi donares. sed mihi 
filiaeque eius praeter acerbitatem parentis erepti auget maestitiam, 
quod adsidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu 
complexuque non contigit. excepissemus certe mandata 
vocesque, quas penitus animo figeremus. noster hic dolor, 


nostrum vulnus, nobis tam longae absentiae condicione ante 
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quadriennium amissus est. omnia sine dubio, optime parentum, 
adsidente amantissima uxore superfuere honori tuo: paucioribus 
tamen lacrimis comploratus es, et novissima in luce desideravere 
aliquid oculi tui. 

Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non 
cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas, 
nosque et domum tuam ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus 
lamentis ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 
neque lugeri neque plangi fas est. admiratione te potius et 
immortalibus laudibus et, si natura suppeditet, similitudine 
colamus: is verus honos, ea conjunctissimi cuiusque pietas. id 
filiae quoque uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic marit: 
memoriam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum revolvant, 
formamque ac figuram animi magis quam corporis complectantur, 
non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus quae marmore aut 
aere finguntur, sed, ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus 
imbecilla ac mortalia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam tenere 
et exprimere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse 
moribus possis. quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid 
mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, in 
aeternitate temporum, fama rerum ; nam multos veterum velut 
inglorios et ignobilis oblivio obruit : Agricola posteritati narratus 
et traditus superstes erit. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 259, must reach 
the office by the first post on June 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 
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Just Published 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERING. By Eric DE VILLE, M. A., 
B. Sc., Assistant Master, Oundle School. Cloth 
Boards. 58. 

Gives as concisely as possible, without excluding 
essential facts, the main points of the subject. 
Will be found useful as a connecting link between 
the elementary and the advanced books; and also, 
by the more ad vanced student, for revision purposes. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 


SCIENCE. A Course for Boys and Girls. By 
A. G. HuGuHes, B.Sc., Ph. D., M. Ed., and J. H. 


PAN TON, B. A. 
Books I and II. Limp Cloth. 2s. each. Cloth 
Boards. 2s. 3d. each. Book III. Limp Cloth. 


2s. 3d. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 

A series of three books on the topic method 
designed to provide a course in science for boys 
and girls between the ages of 11 and 14. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL 
SCIENCE. A Book for Teachers. By A. G. 
H ucuHes, B. Sc., Ph. D., M.Ed. 48. 6d. net. 
(A Companion to the above three books) 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 


SCHOOLS. By F. J. Hemmincs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Headmaster, Taunton’s School, Southampton, and 
J. F. CHALK, B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Mathematical 
Master, Taunton’s School, Southampton. 4s. 6d. 
Meets the requirements of the more advanced 
mathematics syllabuses of the various School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CO- 


ORDINATE GEOMETRY AND THE CAL- 
CULUS. By N. J. CuHIGNELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
and E. H. Fryer, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse. 5s. 

Covers the course in Co-ordinate Geometry and 
Calculus for the Additional Papers in the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL BIOLOGY 
By J. T. Hanxinson, M.A., Biology Master and 
Medical Tutor, Stowe School. Copiously illustrated. 
6s. In Two Parts. 3s. 6d. each. 


A TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by R. ToOMASCHEK, 

D.Phil., Professor of Physics, University of Mar- 

burg. Authorized translation by L.A. WOODWARD, 

B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Leipzig), and (Vols. IV and V) 

WINIFRED M. Deans, M. A., B.Sc. 

Vol. I. Mechanics. xii+ 434 pp. 
15s. net. 

Vol. II. Heat and Sound. xii+312 pp. 225 
figures. 12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Electricity and Magnetism. xiv+ 
685 pp. 806 figures. 258. net. 

Vol. IV. Optics. xiv-+302 pp. 346 figures. 158. 
net. 

Vol. V. Modern Physics. In preparation. 


487 figures. 
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The Royal Jubilee 


We are convinced that we interpreted aright the views 
of our readers the world over, when we decided to devote 
a large proportion of our space this month to those 
echoes and reminiscences which are inevitably awakened 
in the minds of persons who have been engaged in 
educational work during the first twenty-five years of 
the reign of His Majesty the King, or during a con- 
siderable part of that period. Accordingly, we have 
invited several contributors to write each from a special 
point of view, upon an aspect of the King’s reign. Of 
most of them, it may be said that they are of those who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, men whose 
names are well known to readers of this Journal. One 
of them is—we think fittingly—of the younger genera- 
tion. It is right that on this occasion of remembrance 
growing opinions should be represented as well as 
settled opinions. 

By way of providing a suitable framework, one of the 
articles passes, in necessarily brief review, the out- 
standing political events, national and international, of 
King George’s reign. Both within and outside his 
dominions, it has been, as the writer justly says, a 
militant, angry, and unrestful age. A glance at the 
contents of Mr. D. C. Somervell’s book on The Reign of 
King George V, reviewed in another column, affords a 
further reminder that, even apart from the epic of 
1914-18, the period has been one of unexampled com- 
motion and anxiety—of physical and political conflict, 
of booms and slumps, of crises and strikes. But amid 
all this turmoil, King George has reigned securely, more 
and more winning his way into the respect and affection 
of his people. As some one has well said, he has won 
the significant distinction of being taken for granted. 

To have strengthened the traditions of a limited 
monarchy, and in doing so to have welded together more 
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firmly than ever the scattered components of a vast 
empire, are remarkable achievements. And the con- 
nexion of these two facts is rightly emphasized by one 
of our contributors. The cement that binds together the 
many and various parts of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations is not of simple composition, but there can 
be no doubt whatever that one of its most effective 
ingredients is a common loyalty to the occupant of the 
throne. Throughout his dominions, at great crises in 
the world’s affairs, it is to the King that all eyes naturally 
turn, as not merely symbolizing, but as summing up in 
himself, that unity which is the source and secret of 
strength. This we believe to be the simple and 
unanswerable psychology of our monarchy as an 
institution. But to his gifts of sereneness and steadiness, 
King George has added a personal and manly charm 
which has been singularly fortunate for a democratic 
people in these days. Poor old democracy is having a 
bad time in other lands, and it may be that England, 
having done much to save the world by its exertions, 
may now help to save the world by its example. 

But an uneducated democracy is a subtle contra- 
diction in terms. No attempt at such a form of govern- 
ment could long survive. And so we are brought round 
to the education of the people as fundamental. Our 
contributor who compares and contrasts “ then ” and 
„now shows how immense has been our educational 
achievement during the past quarter of a century, in 
spite of all drawbacks and difficulties. Of course we do 
not assert that education is of itself enough to make a 
democracy. The example of Germany would disprove 
such an assertion. It must be the right kind of education. 
It must be an education which assumes that nothing but 


L 


good can ultimately come from all reasonable freedom 
of speech and of action. It must be an education in 
which, as has recently been contended, the textbooks 
of history are not conceived and written with an eye 
to the fostering of any one political creed. 

The advance and spread of education during this 
period, and the march of scientific discovery, have 
indeed done much to create a new social life. The 
stimulus given to scientific invention during the War 
has gone far toward abolishing the dull repetitive process 
in industry, and it would seem as though the solution 
of the unemployment problem will not be attained 
until the full effects of this change in the very life of 
industry has been fully realized. The hours of labour 
have been shortened, and the hours of leisure have been 
lengthened, and for the moment we have to regard an 
unemployed person as experiencing unwanted leisure. 
Anyhow, both for normal and for abnormal leisure, 
education is of paramount importance. Never has this 
fact been so clearly recognized as in the later years of the 
King’s reign. 

A review of our issue of May, 1910, affords food for 
thought. At that time we were saying things about 
salaries and pensions which seem somewhat ante- 
diluvian now. On the other hand, we were saying things 
about school-leaving certificates which suggest how slight 
is the advance which has been made in the more subtle 
and the more essential things in education. Yet we 
would end upon a note of hope. For it is during the 
King’s reign that we have at least evolved something 
approaching a system of education. Let us see to it 
that during his life-time we shall so far improve that 
system as to make England still safe for democracy. 


Occasional Notes 


le correspondence about university representation 

in Parliament in the Spectator, to which we referred 
last month, has been continued by Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little, Canon Douglas, and Mr. Stewart 
Cook. One important point is 
explained the open character of uni- 
versity elections. The ballot, designed to prevent 
intimidation, has never been applied to university 
elections. This must be regarded as a compliment to 
universities, implying that intimidation would neither 
be attempted nor suffered. Not many years ago election 
by graduates to the Senate of the University of London 
shared the same characteristic, but such open election has 
been abolished somewhat surreptitiously. It is a great 
advantage to candidates to know which members of 
Convocation are interested in these elections. In 
London University elections to Parliament, a very high 
proportion of the voters exercise the franchise ; but the 
proportion taking part in elections to the Senate is much 
lower and, under secret voting, the names of those who 
abstain from voting are not disclosed, and it is not 
possible for candidates to make a special effort to 
stimulate their interest. 


University 
Representation. 


BY nominating Prof. Major Greenwood, F.R.S., and 
Prof. J. R. Jeffery, F.R.S., for election by Con- 
vocation to the Senate of London University, the 
Gfaduates’ Association is presumably willing that the 
University of London should become a professorial 
University in regard to its educational control, a thing 


much dreaded some thirty or forty years ago. Mr. (after- 
wards Lord) Haldane actually resigned 
from the Council of University College 
as a protest against an attempt to estab- 
lish a professorial university in London. 
Even in educational matters, there is a lay or profes- 
sional interest, or if you prefer the term, a con- 
sumers' interest, which ought to be safeguarded. If 
election by Convocation were the only method by which 
professors of the University could be elected to the 
academic governing body, there would be every reason for 
electing a proportion, a fair ration, of professors. But 
the professors and other teachers have been given generous 
independent and specific representation on the Senate 
by direct election by the Faculties. Convocation seats 
should, as a rule, be reserved for laymen or professional 
representatives in order to secure a balanced constitution. 


Lay interest in 
University 
Education. 


N official announcement declares that a Bill will be 
introduced in the House of Lords for the recon- 
stitution of the University of Durham in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, the report of which 
has been published recently. The Bill, 
we are informed, will empower the President of the 
Board of Education to appoint Statutory Commissioners 
to make new statutes and to carry through the 
reorganization proposed by the Commission. We know 
of no precedent in university legislation for such a power 
to be given to the President of the Board of Education. 


Durham 
University. 
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These Commissioners will do executive work—not advisory 
work such as is done by a Royal Commission—and their 
names should be published in the Bill. Both the College 
of Medicine and Armstrong College are in a constitutional 
sense limited companies. Their dissolution can pre- 
sumably only be implemented with the consent of their 
members. We should have expected a longer time to 
elapse between the publication of the Report of The Royal 
Commission and the announcement of legislation, in 
order that discussion could take place and representations 
be made to the Government by interested parties. 


R. NORWOOD’S suggestion that public schools 
should be made accessible to elementary schoolboys 
is an interesting one. The education given in the public 
schools, he says, is good, but it is a 
class education and not possible for 
poorer homes. There would be a more 
healthy and social community if it were possible for the 
poor boy to go to Eton, and all the public schools should 
introduce a scheme to open their doors more widely. 
That could only be done by the expenditure of public 
money, and the selected boys would have to have two 
years at a preparatory school first. They could be 
chosen partly on their intellectual promise and record of 
personality and trained in the preparatory school at 
the cost of the State. He believed the public school 
authorities would share expenses incurred with the 
State. Such a scheme would bring about a new spirit 
and outlook in regard to education. We have every 
sympathy with Dr. Norwood's desire to break down class 
barriers, but we do not think that anything but a wide 
application of his scheme would have much influence in 
this direction. Would it not happen, if only a small 
number of elementary schoolboys underwent this train- 
ing, that they would in effect pass out of one class into 
another while the classes as a whole remained unaffected ? 
Still, we should hke to see something on these lines 
tried out, if only because our unhappy class divisions are 
the cause of much dangerous misunderstanding. 


Accessibility of 
Public Schoois. 


“THE fear that something other than the simple 
raising of the school leaving age is in the minds 
of some of our legislators will not be allayed by some 

suggestions made by Lord Eustace 


gear Percy in the Teachers’ World. Even 
40 i to-day, he asks, would not Rousseau 


accuse us of making our democratic 
education as academic as the old aristocratic education 
which he attacked, and might he not say that 
the agitation for raising the age is a final attempt by 
the schools to keep the child away from life ? Our chief 
task to-day is to reconcile the school with industrial 
and agricultural apprenticeship. For that purpose we 
must to some extent bring the school into the factory 
and send our school pupil on to the farm. In other 
words, our main task is the creation of the day continua- 
tion school, and if we raise the age it must be with that 
end in view. But, he adds, why should not both come 
together as alternatives? Let us begin our provision 
for a new system of education from 14 to 18 by running 
the fourth year of our senior schools side by side with a 
two-year continuation school from 14 to 16 and offering 
these as alternatives. It seems necessary to say again 
that while we should be among the first to welcome 
more practical work in secondary schools, we, in 
common with the great mass of educational opinion, 
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want full-time education in secondary schools for all 
children up to the age of 16. After that might very 
well come the day continuation part-time course. The 
announcement that Lord Halifax made during a visit 
paid to the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Continuation School 
to the effect that he is keeping an open mind on the 
leaving age question is another indication that watchful- 
ness is necessary. 


WE do not know how far the Higher Education 
Notes in the Schoolmaster may be regarded as 
officially inspired, but a paragraph of some significance 
appeared in a recent issue. The 
writer, in referring to the alliance 
recently concluded with the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, said that 
it was of peculiar interest to higher education members 
because, when unity among Scottish teachers was 
secured in 1917, the rights of the minority of secondary 
teachers were secured by dividing Scotland into four 
secondary districts.” At least a quarter of the general 
council of ninety delegates must be higher education 
members, and the Executive Committee of twenty 
members must consist of ten primary and ten higher 
education members. This half and half principle 
also governs the constitution of the Education and 
Salaries Committees. In the secondary districts 
provision is made for regular delegate meetings. The 
writer claims that this experimental constitution has 
stood the test of time, and says that although conditions 
in England and Wales are in some respects different 
from those in Scotland, it may not be too much to 
hope that eventually we may achieve unity on slightly 
similar lines. While we are not quite sure that Scottish 
secondary teachers are fully satisfied, we should be 
interested to know whether the N.U.T. envisages a 
federation whose executive would contain equal numbers 
of primary teachers and of representatives of the various 
secondary associations. So far as we are aware, this 
would be an advance on any proposal yet put forward. 


Higher 
Education 
and the N.U.T. 


GOME pertinent remarks on history teaching were 

made by the Headmaster of Sedbergh at the 
Conference of the Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools at Oxford. He said 
that the principles of selection by which 
teachers of history in schools were 
guided, unconsciously for the most part, and the general 
character of the interpretation of the past given by these 
teachers, were so definitely biased as to be socially 
harmful. If this be true of history teaching in all 
schools it was the more so in the lower forms of public 
schools and in schools of the preparatory type, for there 
boys were being trained at an age when the critical 
faculties were still dormant. It was a time when the 
minds of the victims were clay in the hands of the 
potter, and often a blind potter at that. History was 
fundamentally the training in the art of seeing the 
various sides of a question. The history we taught he 
believed to be the history of false heroes, and we dared 
to call it the history of the English people. What we 
were really doing was to get at the young while they were 
young in order to maintain a static world. History, as 
taught, was a set of views and a set of prejudices, and 
the trouble was that they were not modern views or 
prejudices ; they were outworn. While we may dissent 
from Mr. Smith’s final remark that he would like to see 


History with 
a Bias. 
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frank fiction substituted for history, we welcome his 
speech as a much needed breath of fresh air. It ought 
to be possible to present differing views of controversial 
historical questions in the schools in such a way as to 
encourage discussion carried on without acrimony. 


1 the film will play an increasingly important 
part in educ ation has been axiomatic for some 
vears. We learn with interest that all schools in 
Birmingham are to be equipped with 
n film- projecting apparatus. The teachers 
have suggested that Birmingham, a 
pioneer in education since the days of Joseph 
Chamberlain, should make its own films. Why should 
not every great city make, or cause to be made, films 
illustrating its own history for use in its schools? But 
the main work of making educational films will, we 
suppose, be done by special organizations. If the present 
supply of educational films is inadequate, patience must 
be shown. While the films are being prepared, research 
work might be undertaken on the psychology of film 
teaching, the fixation of impressions through pictures 
contrasted with written or oral impressions. One has 
only to see a queue of children with pennies in their 
hands waiting outside the cinema to realize that the film 
attracts the natural interest of the child; and we may 
hope that educational films will prove as interesting and 
stimulating as films of adventure and romance. 


j HERE still remains for consideration,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget Speech 

on April 15, “that part of the cuts in remuneration 
which I was not able to withdraw last 


decd of year. . I therefore propose to clean 
Teachers’ the slate and make a full restoration 
Salaries. as from July 1.“ The news will be 


a relief to thousands of teachers who 
have felt that, since 1931, they have been unjustly 
treated. When the original cut of Io per cent was made 
in that year, teachers protested that they were citizens 
as well as teachers. In common with other citizens 
they were prepared to bear their share of any necessary 
burdens if the sacrifices demanded were general to the 
whole community and scrupulously equal in their 
incidence. But they knew that, after salary cuts were 
made, they would be called upon to pay any increased 
taxation on the remainder. They stood for equality 
of sacrifice and did not believe that to be possible if 
cuts were made first. When the Budget of 1934 was 
announced they were again disappointed in that only 
half of the original cut was restored. However all that 
may be, the cuts are restored now and, what is more, many 
teachers will enjoy the changes in allowances in connexion 
with income tax. On both these points we congratulate 
both the Government and the teaching profession. 


B regulations for secondary schools circulated 
by the Board of Education indicate that grants to 
secondary schools in respect of advanced courses are to 
8 be extended to all schools in receipt of 
Grants. direct grant. The existing arrangements 

are such that the payment of grant for 

sixth form work in a relatively small number of direct 
grant schools is subject to conditions which do not 
operate in respect of the far larger number of provided 
and indirectly aided schools. The Board has accordingly 
decided to substitute an article under which grant will 
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be payable on a capitation basis in respect of all recog- 
nized sixth form pupils receiving direct grant. This 
grant will be payable on a sliding scale based on the 
principle of a higher rate of grant for the first fifteen 
pupils (£16 each), while for the next fifteen the rate 
will be £12 and for others 10. With a view to spreading 
over a period of years the incidence of such loss as 
some of the schools must suffer, no school will for 
1935-6 receive less than go per cent of the grant which 
it received for 1934-5, nor less than 80 per cent of the 
same grant for 1936-7, and so on. The Board asks 
authorities in future so to regulate admissions as to 
ensure that classes shall, so far as practicable, be 
limited to thirty pupils and shall in no circumstances 
exceed thirty-five. In this respect we should have 
preferred a stronger pronouncement. 


IN the course of a characteristic article on this subject 

in the Teachers World, Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
remarks that there are two types of men who now 
threaten to starve or stunt education: 
and of all types the first is the most 
stupid, and the second the most sterile. 
One is the most vulgar and materialistic type of rich 
man— the sort of man who often says as a boast, “ I 
never had any education; the inference being, And 
behold the beautiful and radiant creature that I am.” 
To him the philosopher will find no difficulty in replying, 
Sir, I accept your apology, even if it was not intended 
as such. You have come through life without striking 
one interesting patch in it ; you not only grind the faces 
of the poor but keep your own silly nose to the grindstone 
as well; you kill yourself with work and worry to heap 
up wealth that you will never see, and which it is 
impossible for you to know how to use or even to enjoy. 
Surveying your life, and what you have made of it, I 
can readily believe that you never had any education.” 
The other type is a sort of negative sceptic who is always 
asking what right he has to hand on his own notions to a 
child, or how he can take the responsibility of casting 
the mind of the future in this or that mould. He is like 
a man who should say that the effect of food is so 
incalculable that he cannot take the responsibility of 
giving a child anything to eat. It does not strike him 
that there is rather more responsibility in not instructing 
him than there is in instructing him. If these shafts 
could only reach their intended victims they might do 
good. 


Enemies of 
Education. 


pecs millions, providing an annual income of 
£100,000 for the country’s youth as a memorial 
of Silver Jubilee! We want to give the boys and girls 
of the country,” said Commander 

Jubilee Trust. Adams, in explaining the objects of 
the Trust, “especially those in what 

are known as distressed areas, a decent outlook on life. 
The Prince of Wales has given whole-hearted support 
to the scheme. He inaugurated the appeal by a broad- 
cast talk on April 12, and is allowing St. James’s Palace 
to be used as the address for receiving subscriptions. 
Already many generous gifts have been received, 
including {£25,000 from the Imperial Tobacco Company. 
There is no intention, we understand, of setting up a 
large and costly central organization. The Trust will 
rely largely on voluntary administrative help and local 
organizations will be established. An investigation in 
Tyneside and Durham, last summer, demonstrated that in 
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1937 there will be in Durham County alone, 30,000 boys 
between 14 and 18 years of age surplus to requirements, 
without work or hope of work. A gigantic problem is 
unfolded, to be tackled only in a bold and far-seeing way. 


HE new British Council for Relations with Other 
Countries has set itself a formidable task—to 
promote knowledge abroad of what Great Britain stands 
British Culture for in literature, art, music, science, 
Abroad. education, and other aspects of national 
life. There is obviously a great need 
for countries to understand one another and no impartial 
student of recent history will deny that the Great War 
might have been averted, had there been fuller knowledge 
of national characteristics. Lord Tyrrell, formerly 
Ambassador of Paris, is to preside over the new Council 
which is to receive a grant of {6,000 from the public 
funds in 1935-6 as a contribution to the admittedly large 
sum required, if the Council's work is to be achieved. The 
activities of existing societies are to be encouraged and 
co-ordinated. There is, of course, a commercial aspect 
to the work of the Council, and both the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of 
British Industries have agreed to co-operate. 


7 ONING, a new term, appears to be an alternative 

to a system of provincial education authorities 
which has been under discussion for some twenty years. 
As advocated by Dr. J. Ewart Smart, 
in his presidential address to the 
Association of Directors and Secretaries 
for Education, it would obviate overlapping without any 
serious disruption of the present administrative areas, 
would promote greater opportunity for movement 
among the teaching staffs and encourage joint appoint- 
ment of specialists, such as psychological experts and 
advisers for physical training, art, handicraft, and music. 
Nothing was said about the urgent need for larger areas 
for higher education. The anomalies of the present 
system are becoming more patent every day and we 
should not be surprised if some of these were challenged 
by Government auditors. It may be recalled that the 
Act of 1902, one of the greatest educational reforms in 
our history, arose from the Cockerton decision, forbidding 
Board Schools to provide higher education. Nor was 
anything said about the future of Part III authorities, 
a subject on which Dr. John Strong and other experts 
have expressed emphatic views. 


Zoning. 


ONGRATULATIONS are due to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Appointments Committee on the marked 
increase in the number of appointments obtained for 
members of the University—from 214 
in 1926 to 452 in 1934 owing largely to 
the co-operation of the new Oxford 
Society. A University being in origin 
a union for mutual protection and support, it seems 
fitting that alumni who remain members of the Univer- 
sity after ceasing to reside should show their interest 
in this way. The increase is most marked in educational 
appointments—from 61 to 182—and in business and 
industrial appointments—from 39 to 101 in the years 
stated. We note especially the increase in business 
appointments without any misgiving that Oxford will 
be turned into a commercial academy such as R. L. 
Stevenson depicted in The Wreckers. The Military 
elegacy reports the grant of twenty-eight commissions 


Appointments 
for University 
Men. 


in the Services and eight permanent commissions in the 
Royal Air Force. The Cambridge Committee also 
reports substantial increases in the number of educational 
and business appointments secured. The increase in the 
total appointments at Cambridge between 1924 and 
1934 was from 400 to 525. 


R. H. A. L. FISHER, appealing to Oxford Univer- 
sity on behalf of the Academic Assistance Council 
for the assistance of German University teachers dis- 
possessed under the Hitler régime, said 
sig in that up to January £252,000 had been 
raised ; but a large additional sum was 
needed. The number of scholars removed from their 
places in Germany, Sir Frederic Kenyon, Chairman of the 
Council, reported, was 1,202, of whom 650 had to leave 
the country. Of these, 248 had been permanently and 
366 temporarily provided for; forty are permanently 
settled in this country and 170 temporarily. Great 
Britain has gained some distinguished scientific workers. 
Germany, Sir William Beveridge said, had issued a 
challenge which we could not ignore—a challenge to our 
belief in science, scholarship, and freedom. A challenge 
—and an opportunity to the world to turn a black page 
in its history into a bright one. We commend this appeal 
to our readers. The offices of the Council are at 
Burlington House, W. I. 


1 presenting the Army Estimates in the House of 
Commons, the Financial Secretary of the War 
Office, Mr. Douglas Hacking, said what is demonstrably 
true, that the Officers Training Corps 


ee is an essential feature of our defence 
1 arrangements, involving very little 


expense from public funds. Propaganda 
against militarism, in which term military defence is 
apparently included, has been insistent for some years, 
and has not been without effect in some university 
O. T. Cs. At Oxford, it has been suggested, the O. T. C. is 
regarded as a cheap way of learning to ride. The least 
that the Army Council can do is to state publicly that 
it is “ very grateful to the authorities of the various 
schools and colleges ” for their assistance in providing 
military training through the Officers Training Corps. 
Some of the methods of the Army may not be congenial to 
the university atmosphere. We are not surprised to learn 
that the cruder methods are resented even by the general 
public, as indicated by recruiting statistics. Nevertheless 
the problem of national defence remains, and it is fitting 
that our universities and schools should play their part. 


HE School Science Review mainly consists of articles 

of a severely technical character. An exception 
must be made in favour of Mr. W. H. Fyfe’s article, 
science in Secondary Education in 


radi Be the March issue. Schooled in the 
Education. grand old fortifying classical curri- 


culum, the writer soon suffered from 
“the want of the idea of science, of systematic know- 
ledge ” which Matthew Arnold regarded as the capital 
want of English education and of English life.” To 
inculcate a sense of the value of truth, he regards as the 
chief objective of scientific training. He commends, 
therefore, the “ heuristic method, a method which has the 
great advantage of providing employment for the hands. 
“ Handwork in schools is almost inevitably educational.“ 
Finally, science must be studied not_only actively but 
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broadly. Small and great, slow and fast, dead and living 
matter, what wonderfulstimulus to the imaginative powers 
is provided by the raw material of science, by the pro- 
gression from lower to higher conceptions and syntheses. 


eke was considerable agreement reached among 
the representatives who attended a conference 
about homework in secondary schools, summoned by 


the Minister of Education of the 
The Irish Irish Free State. The main points of 
Free State— P 
Homework: agreement were that homework was 


desirable, that children of the age of 
12 should spend from one hour to one hour and 
a half at preparation, and that this should be 
gradually increased up to two and a half hours to 
three hours for pupils aged 18: only about three 
written exercises should be done each night, that these 
should be short and should be based on work thoroughly 
taught in class. As Irish schools usually end at three 
o'clock, and on some days earlier, it was felt that a 
reasonable amount of work in the evenings was desirable 
in the interest of the pupils themselves. An interesting 
school was brought to the notice of the public recently, 
when a presentation was made to Capt. Kellett, Head- 
master of the Irish Nautical College and Training School. 
This school, managed by the Ministry of Education, 
trains young men for the Mercantile Marine and enables 
them to obtain the necessary certificates of competency 
in navigation. During the last nine and a half years, 
560 students attended the course of instruction, so 
that the College evidently supplies the public need. 


HE Minister for Education, in the discussion which 
took place in the Dail on the Vote for his Depart- 
ment, was able to report several important activities 
tere during the past year. Under the guid- 
Reports : ance of the most competent European 
expert in the study of peat bogs, a 
vast scheme of investigation in bogs from Kerry to 
Donegal was carried out. The results are expected to 
be of great use to the archaeology of the country, but 
they are not yet completed. The Minister also revealed 
the Government's plan to use the Viceregal Lodge as an 
extension of the National Museum. It will probably 
contain a new Fold Museum, as well as large art and 
industrial collections. His report about vocational 
education was most satisfactory. Additional teachers 
and new centres have been provided and yet the classes 
are quickly filled. He is satisfied, too, with the progress 
of secondary schools, in which the total number of 
pupils has again increased. 


HE Minister is, however, dissatisfied with the results 

of the vast efforts and sums of money expended 

on the revival of Irish. He criticized the methods of 
primary teachers who failed to prepare 


8 appropriate lessons in Irish, but he 
of Irish. always faces facts and sees that the 


failure to make progress is mainly 
due to the parents. He confesses that English is 
making a determined invasion in the homes even 
of the Gaeltacht, or Irish-speaking districts. Any 
unprejudiced person who is at all in touch with the 
people of the Free State can see that the parents take 
little interest in Irish at home, with the result that the 
children quickly forget the language they have learned 
at school at so great cost and labour. The primary 


teachers, who can best judge the results of their own 
efforts, are becoming increasingly dissatisfied about the 
whole position, as is shown by a recent letter of criticism 
written by the Secretary of the Association. 


M R. W. W. McKECHNIE, Secretary to the Scottish 
Education Department, recently addressed a large 
gathering in Dunfermline, convened for the purpose of 

forming a Parent-Teacher Association. 


A Parent- The school, he said, is a small, narrow, 
e in cloistered institution which requires 
Duntermline. fresh air and enlightenment from every 


uarter from industry and from 
parents. It has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by well - informed, kindly, and sympathetic criticism, 
and the teacher has nothing to fear but everything to 
hope for from visits to schools by parents. It was not 
as a critical agency from the outside that parent- 
teacher associations were coming into existence, but 
as a sympathetic movement to do more for the intelli- 
gent, proper, and sympathetic training of children in 
Scottish schools. With the growth of attention to 
music, art, and literature, and to the physical welfare of 
the child at school, he was perfectly satisfied that our 
schools were very much wiser, happier, and healthier 
places to-day than they ever were before. The material 
side was not all that it might be, but steady and definite 
progress was being made. More attention should be 
devoted to the emotional and moral side in the teaching 
of the child. By punishing a child for a moral offence, 
committed often without thought, teachers and parents 
were giving the child the best possible passport to Hell. 
The child was often punished when what it required 
was a little love and indulgence. If blame were to be 
attributed to the child by parents or teachers, he urged 
that this should be done in private. At the close of the 
meeting a resolution for the formation of a Parent- 
Teacher Association was unanimously adopted. 


A REMARK made by Lord Eustace Percy in the 
course of a recent address at Clydebank has evoked 
a protest from the Convener of the Appointments 
Committee of the Glasgow Careers Council. In the 
course of the address referred to Lord Eustace said: 
In this country there has been built up the best system 
of education in the world, but the fact was that the 
next generation came out of the 
schools and universities and found no 
jobs awaiting them. There was no 
connexion between the schools, the universities, and 
life. To this opinion the Convener of the Appointments 
Committee takes exception. He points out that so far 
as the West of Scotland is concerned, the connexion 
between schools and universities on one hand and the 
world of industry and commerce on the other is growing 
more and more intimate every year. The Glasgow 
Careers Council (for secondary schools), working in close 
co-operation with the Ministry of Labour, and through 
its careers masters, gives secondary school pupils 
advice and information regarding suitable careers. 
The Ministry of Labour keeps a special register for 
secondary schools, and notices of suitable vacancies 
are sent to those registered. The schools in the West 
of Scotland are in close touch with the university, 
which issues free the syllabuses of all its faculties. 
Any school may have as many copies as it requires. 
In this way full information about university courses 


The Glasgow 
Careers Council. 
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is available for all schools. The University Appoint- 
ments Committee undertakes the duty of distributing 
information regarding vacancies and of recommending 
graduates for appointments. This Committee, in 
addition to its academic members, includes many 
prominent business men, and the returns make it clear 
that a very considerable proportion of the graduates 
each year find suitable posts through the influence of 
the Appointments Committee. 


R. RAMSBOTHAM, in his address at Brighton, 
voiced a common complaint that Parliament and 
the public display little interest in education. What is 
the explanation? Mr. Ramsbotham 
suggests the complexity of the problem. 
f so, how are we to account for the 
public interest displayed in the plebiscite about the 
League of Nations—involving problems much more 
complex? What would be the result of a plebiscite on 
raising the school age to 15 ? We are disposed to agree 
with the Bishop of Gloucester that there is not much 
evidence of public interest in this important question. 
The Press and the Pulpit might do more to arouse public 
interest in educational questions—and, may we not add, 
Mr. Ramsbotham’s own department? Most of the 
benefits of education are imponderable, but the Board of 
Education could publish any evidence there may be 
which is of a measurable character, such as the reduction 
in crime and drunkenness. A few pictures of prisons 
being demolished or converted into eligible dwelling 
houses might help to carry conviction. 


Interest in 
Education. 


T a recent graduation ceremony in Aberdeen 
University, the Chancellor, Lord Meston, had some 
good advice to offer to the out-going students. Now 
that they were taking the plunge into 


1 the rough and tumble of the world 
Graduates. where they had to earn their daily 


bread, he would like to look forward 
with them and review the situation. It was a restless, 
topsy-turvy world at the moment, and when they asked 
what was wrong with it, philosophers, historians, and 
moralists all gave the same answer namely, that man's 
control over nature had outrun his capacity for 
controlling himself. In other words, our material pro- 
gress had got ahead of our social and spiritual develop- 
ment. If this mal- adjustment between their physical 
and their moral powers did exist, the task of redressing 
it would fall upon them, and no task could be finer. 
The outgoing generation had failed in two directions. 
One had been their inability to face truth; the other 
their devotion to what was euphemistically called 
“ enlightened self-interest.” It was for them of the 
coming generation to remedy these two failings and 
put the world straight. Let them apply in the moral 
world the same severe tests of truth as were obligatory 
in the scientific world, and sweep away some of the 
endless con vent ions, superstitions, and prejudices which 
dim our vision. If they were prepared to do that, and 
at the same time were always on the look-out for 
opportunities of serving their fellow-men, then in time 
all our problems, national as well as international, 
would yield to them their secrets. 


The Philip Magnus Lectures 


HE first of a series of annual lectures to be called the Philip 
Magnus Lectures was delivered at the College of Preceptors 
on March 12, 1935, by the Dean of the College, Mr. Herbert Ward, 
on Sir Philip Magnus: his Work for Education.“ Sir Ernest 
Graham-Little, M.P., was in the chair. The Philip Magnus 
Lectures have been established by the College of Preceptors in 
memory of its distinguished President, who died in 1933 after 
being associated with the College since 1874. 

The lecturer, after giving some account of the variety and 
breadth of Sir Philip’s interests, proceeded to show that the 
principal spheres in which his public work lay were London 
University and technical education. Sir Philip followed the 
Varying fortunes of London University from the time of his 
entry to University College in 1858 at the age of 16. Asa 
graduate in both science and arts, he became a member of 
Convocation and for years he served on the Standing Committee : 
in 1890 he was chosen as the representative of Convocation on 
the Senate and he remained an influential member of that body 
in the newly-constituted University as he had been of the older 
Senate. He was elected M.P. when the University was entitled 
to send a member to Parliament in 1906, and retired in 1922 as 
age had diminished his freedom. In the face of some opposition, 
he pressed for the inclusion of engineering as one of the science 
faculties. On many occasions, and in his writings, he urged that 
the University should embrace all the intellectual activities 
which he held to be of university standing, including the higher 
branches of technology. Proud as he was of the estimation in 
which London degrees were held throughout the world, Magnus 
supported the desire of the University to be a teaching university. 
In a very real sense he stood for his university. 

The connexion of Sir Philip with technical education was no 
less intimate. From his appointment in 1880 as Secretary and 
Director of the City and Guilds Institute, he was in the very 
centre of the movement for technical education. The lecturer 
described the three main directions in which the Institute 
employed its resources and realized its aims: the establishment 
of the Finsbury Technical College, the first under that name and 
with a clearly defined purpose in London; the building and 
organization of the Central City and Guilds Engineering College, 
later united with the Royal College of Science and the School 
of Mines to form the Imperial College of Science; and the 


system of technological examinations, still a very important 
function of the Institute. Sir Philip was an invaluable member 
of the Royal Commission on Technical Education, whose report 
in 1884 undoubtedly did much to focus attention on technical 
education, and largely contributed to its development in the 
country. Magnus was not content with his official work as 
Secretary of the Institute. At his own expense and in his own 
time he delivered lectures and addresses on technical education 
in nearly every important town in England and Wales. He was 
in much demand and constituted himself as a kind of missionary 
for the cause he had at heart. The lecture ended with some 
account of Sir Philip’s many services on other committees, 
especially on the College of Preceptors and with a summary of 
the books he issued, mainly upon his favourite topics. 

The Chairman spoke of his own association with Sir Philip 
in London University, and referred with pride to the fact that 
he had succeeded Sir Philip as M.P. for the University of London. 
Tributes to Sir Philip’s work and influence were also paid by 
Mr. A. Abbott, formerly a Chief Inspector in the Board of 
Education, and Mr. C. C. Hawkins, Sir Philip’s successor at 
the City and Guilds Institute. 


The Northern Ireland Cabinet, at its first meeting after 
Viscount Craigavon’s return, passed a resolution which seems to 
make it feasible for the Corporation to proceed with its appeal 
to the Privy Council on the question of an education rate. No 
further steps, therefore, can be taken until the decision of the 
Privy Council has been received. 

l k k * 

The Cambridge University Press has pleasure in announcing 
that Their Majesties have approved the use of the obverse of 
the Silver Jubilee Commemoration Medal for embossing the 
cover of Cambridge souvenir editions of the Holy Bible, New 
Testament, and the Book of Common Prayer. Inexpensive 
editions are being prepared specially for the use of local authorities 
and other organizations for distribution to school children. 
Each book will contain a presentation plate with space for the 
recipient's name. For orders for not less than 1,000 copies of 
any one book the name of the donor will be printed on the plate 
without extra charge. The price of single copies range from 
1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 
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Reviews 


A JUBILEE MONOGRAPH 


The Reign of King George the Fifth: an English Chronicle 
By D. C. SoMERVELL. (128. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Mr. Somervell’s history of the reign of King George V 
is an astonishing achievement. The author himself is 
very modest in his claims. He calls it an English 
Chronicle,“ and he explains the expression by saying 
that his point of view is English and his narrative a mere 
chronological record of events rather than a philosophical 
history. He does himself less than justice. When he 
has to deal with events that happened outside England, 
e.g. in Ireland, India, Egypt, America, he is singularly 
cosmopolitan and non-insular. Moreover, his story is by 
no means a bare narrative of events; it is a record marked 
by a critical judgment of rare balance and sanity. In 
particular, Mr. Somervell’s estimate of the outstanding 
statesmen of the period, including King George himself, 
is characterized by remarkable penetration and clarity. 
His literary style, too, is highly picturesque. His pages 
sparkle with memorable phrases. 

His book is divided into five sections. The first, entitled 
The Unfinished Melodrama,” deals with the domestic 
unrest and international alarms that marked the opening 
four years of the King’s reign. The second, The Epic,“ 
gives a vivid narrative of the Great War. The year 1915 
Mr. Somervell regards as the time of tragic catastrophe. 
If only the Gallipoli adventure had been successful— 
and but for a series of amazing mishaps it would have 
been—the War might have ended triumphantly three years 
before the Armistice of 1918. The third section, The 
Aftermath, treats of the problems of the peace period, 
1918-22. The fourth describes the slow recovery of the 
world during the Convalescence, 1922-9. The last 
describes the lapse ” of 1929-31 and the slow but partial 
recovery of 1931-4. Both Mr. Somervell and his 
readers are left to wonder what will follow. His narrative 
ends, as it were, with a comma. 

Mr. Somervell has had, of course, to deal in the course 
of his story with many controversial themes. He has 
succeeded in a most creditable manner in attaining and 
in preserving an attitude of judicial impartiality. So 
obviously fair-minded is he that when he does express an 
opinion it has something of the authority of the pronounce- 
ment of a judge. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION SURVEYED 


A History of Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER. 
Vol. I. Ancient and Mediaeval. (18s. net. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

It is refreshing in this age of minute specialization, when 
every scholar tends to know more and more of less and 
less, to receive a volume planned on the grand scale of the 
works of Gibbon, Milman, Helmholt, and Ranke. Mr. Fisher 
essays to write a history of Western Civilization from the 
remote days of the old nameless cavemen to the present 
days of those new cavemen, Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler. 
Few men are better qualified than Mr. Fisher to accomplish 
this truly tremendous task. He is a scholar, well-versed 
in many languages, whose life's study has been history. 
He is a man of affairs who, having held high office in 
government, knows how the machine of administration is 
worked. Above all, he is a literary man endowed with a 
lucid and virile style by means of which he is able to make 
his long and complex story living and attractive. 

He begins by sketching lightly the physical and cultural 
condition of pre-Hellenic Europe. He then devotes four 
chapters to a survey of the history of Greece, following 
this with a similar number on that of Rome. Then his 
narrative begins to expand. Successive chapters tell of the 


barbarian invasions of the Roman Empire, of the Roman 
recovery under Justinian and his successors, and of the 
final catastrophe of the Mohammedan conquests. By this 
time the story of the Middle Ages is fully under way. It 
is told in considerable and fascinating, although somewhat 
disjointed, detail. Mr. Fisher has scarcely succeeded in 
retaining the unity of narrative which characterized the 
early part of the volume. Perhaps, in view of the fact that 
the modern independent nations were taking shape, that 
was impossible. We have, however, powerful and original 
judgments upon the great medieval institutions, such as 
the empire and the papacy, the monastic system, the 
crusades, the universities and the towns. 

Mr. Fisher’s masterly work will make a wide appeal to 
cultivated readers of all classes. We eagerly await the 
two volumes yet to come. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE SCHOOLS 


The Teaching of Chemistry. By N. F. NEWBURY. (68. 
Heinemann.) 

The following story is true. A brilliant young chemist. 
just down from the University, obtained a post at a famous 
public school. One of his duties was to teach the rudiments 
of organic chemistry to boys in their first year of post-school 
certificate work. He was given the year’s syllabus in 
detail, but at the end of two months he came to the senior 
science master and said, I have covered the aliphatic 
and aromatic compounds with my organic set. Shall I now 
get on to the heterocyclic compounds? The moral of 
this story is that a mastery of chemistry is not necessarily 
synonymous with a mastery of teaching chemistry ; and 
it is a moral which, like others of its kind, the young man 
is inclined to regard as untrue, and the older man as a 
platitude. Both will find a wealth of helpful advice in 
Mr. Newbury’s admirable book ; the novice will learn that 
unsuspected difficulties and pitfalls lie in his path, but 
may be overcome or circumvented, while the expert 
teacher may come to realize, with something of a shock, 
that though he has mastered the pedagogic difficulties, 
chemistry has meanwhile been advancing so rapidly that 
his outlook already dates.“ 

After a brief but interesting account of the gradual 
introduction of chemistry into schools, Mr. Newbury 
considers the principal reasons for its inclusion in the 
curriculum. He rightly stresses the cultural value of 
chemistry, which from the educational point of view so 
vastly outweighs its utilitarian value, and he emphasizes the 
scientific virtues of intellectual honesty, mental rectitude. 
reservation of judgment and elimination of the personal 
element. Whether, as he seems to agree with Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane, it is desirable that the scientific outlook should 
lead us to classify all occurrences on the same emotional 
level, is open to argument; but there can be no doubt of 
the importance of chemistry in shaping the adolescent 
character, and this is the justification of its integral part 
in elementary education. 

Mr. Newbury next deals with some of the concrete 
problems afforded by the teaching of chemistry in junior 
technical, secondary, and public schools. Almost invariably, 
the suggestions that he has to make are not merely sound 
in themselves but are also expressed so clearly that their 
helpfulness is doubled. There are, it is true, occasional 
points where differences of opinion must inevitably arise ; 
few teachers of organic chemistry, for example, would care 
to start from starch, sugar, fermentation and coal-tar if 
they wished their pupils really to grasp the fundamentals 
of the subject; and a hypothesis does not gradually 
emerge into a law. But these are details, and a thousand 
of them—were there so many—might well be pardoned for 

(Continued on page 807) 
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the glorious sentence on page 96: An entirely incorrect 
conception of the ideals of chemistry may result if the 
practical work does not definitely prove from the beginning 
that laboratory results are reliable. A man who selects 


that fact for emphasis in a book on the teaching of chemistry 
is a man who knows the schools, knows children, and knows 
chemistry. It cannot be necessary to make any further 
recommendation of a fine book. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


The Laurel and Gold Series. Junior Plays I and II. Selected by 
J. R. CRossLANp. Robin Hood: a Play in Five Acts. 
By A. Noyers. Senior Plays. Selected by J. E. Mason. 
Peeps into Shakespeare. Edited and Arranged by A. Drew. 
Underneath a Mushroom: a Second Joy-Book of Juvenile 
Verse. Compiled by J. R. CRossLAND. The Romantic 
Revival a Collection of Representative Literature of the 
Period. Made by E. Corrins. Forty More Tales. By 
S. SOUTHWOLD. Twelve Short Stories. Selected by J. R. 
CROSSLAND. The Twentieth Century Miscellany. Chosen 
and Edited by A. E. M. BAvLIss. Kidnapped. By R. L. 
STEVENSON. (1s. each. Collins.) 

There is delightful reading here for young children. Under- 
neath a Mushroom, with its abundant illustrations, is a verse 
anthology that deserves to be popular with the Under-Sevens,”’ 
to whom it is dedicated. The two volumes of Junior Plays 
should make a great appeal to all young readers. And Mr. 
Southwold’s Forty More Tales provides a feast of good prose 
for the young. Of the books for older readers Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
Robin Hood claims a particular word of welcome. The attempt 
to dramatize this stirring episode in legend and history is very 
attractive. The volume of Senior Plays includes seven one-act 
plays of various types: it is very good value. 


A Modern English Course for Schools. By A. M. WALMSLEY. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

A good book, on modern lines, by an understanding teacher. 
It covers the last three years of School Certificate work, without 
being too formal. Analysis, précis, paraphrase, vocabulary 
tests, are all well treated; the history of the language is not 
neglected ; but the best part of the book is that devoted to 
composition. Here the exercises are admirable, and direct the 
pupil’s attention to all the faults of idiom, construction, and 
imperfect ‘‘ figure ’’ to which he and his class-mates will 
inevitably be prone. Questions from recent papers and current 
school practice are selected with great skill. The book is alive 
and stimulating, like its predecessors from the same hand. 


(1) Arnold’s Continuous Story Readers. Grade III. The Hidden 
River. By C. Prescott. (Is. 3d.) The Wrong Uncle Jim. 
By CATHERINE CHRISTIAN. (Is. 4d.) (Arnold.) 

(2) Story-Time Books. No. 42. Mr. Why and Mr. What. By 
BRENDA GIRVIN. (6d.) No. 44. Although he was Black. 
By Lucy Lainc. No. 45. Terry and Starshine. By AMY 
WHIPPLE. (5d. each.) No. 46. My Neighbour’s Shoes. 
By AMY STEEDMAN. No. 83. Round the Wonderful World. 
Part I. By G. E. Mitton. (6d. each.) Reading Practice. 
No. 104. Round the Wonderful World. Part II. From 
Suez to Singapore. By G. E. Mitton. (6d.) (Nelson.) 

(3) J. M. BARRIE 's Peter Pan and Wendy. Retold by May 
Byron. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. Boards, 1s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

1) Though to the sophisticated the plot soon becomes obvious, 
The Hidden River is full enough of not too incredible modern 
marvels connected with wireless and aviation, not to mention 
a journey by an underground river, to satisfy the craving of any 
lover of adventure. The second is a pleasantly told, purely 
domestic story describing the summer holidays, spent mainly 
in camping out, of Dickon and his sister Sallie, in the course of 
which they discover a notable thief, and, at the end, the veritable 
Uncle Jim. In both books like often figures as a conjunction. 
(2) Cheap as they are, these Supplementary Readers are well 
printed and suitably illustrated. The grading is somewhat 
imperfect ; 44, and also 46, the best tale of the four, seem too 
advanced for children who could enjoy 42 or 45. Scenes passing 
before the eyes of the imaginary travellers in Round the Wonderful 
World are brought vividly home by the device of using the present 
tense throughout, and the wealth of homely detail recorded adds 
per to the interest of the descriptions and prevents the books 

seeming to be mere geography readers. (3) With the 
approval of the author the story is here retold for quite young 


children. It makes an attractive volume, the outline illustra- 
tions being particularly appropriate and successful. 


Reading for Action. Arranged by Dr. R. Wirson. Book I. 
Another Story, Please! a Book of Enjoyment and Wonder. 
(Pupil's Book, 1s. 6d. Teacher's Book, 1s. 9d.) Book II. 
A Book for a Nook: a Book of Prose, Poems, Plays and 
Pictures. (Pupil's Book, 1s. 8d. Teacher's Book, 28.) 
Book III. The Ever-Ever Land : Tales and Poems of Wonder, 
Truth and Surprise. (Pupil's Book, 1s. 1od. Teacher's 
Book, 2s.) Book IV. Talk of Many Things: a Book of 
True Fact and True Fancy, in Prose and Verse. (Pupil's 
Book, 2s. Teacher’s Book, 2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Supplementary to the reading matter, which is identical in 
both books, the teachers’ copies contain what is equivalent to 
another volume of suggestions for the widest possible use of 
each separate portion of the text, and also for diversified forms 
of activity on the part of the pupil, involving drawing, handwork, 
research and inquiry at home, or dramatization. Two passages 
are well worth the consideration of all teachers of English— 
that on the use and purpose of reading in general, page 227 
(IV), and that on the aims and objects of teaching verse to young 
children, page 150 (I). It must be remarked, however, that the 
verse passages are on the whole less happily chosen than the 
prose. Among the latter, Maribel Edwin's ‘‘ Nature Wonders, 
with accompanying explanatory drawings, specially written 
for Book IV, are both instructive and charming. So, too, is 
Marie Bayne’s “ The Wonder of Seeds (Book III). The pretty 
covers; clear, black print; satisfying margins; and gay, 
coloured pictures are certain to make these Readers attractive 
to the 7 to 11-year-olds for whom they are intended. 


An Outline of English Phonetics. By Prof. D. Jones. 
Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

It is more than twenty years since Prof. Daniel Jones's 
Outline of English Phonetics first appeared. The study of 
phonetics has made much headway since then. Three years ago 
the third edition of this useful book appeared, completely 
rewritten and embodying the results of the author’s experience 
during the interval of eighteen years. This fourth edition, 
which contains 116 illustrations, is, except for a few minor 
corrections, a reprint of the 1932 edition. 


English Study. Books I and II. By F. W. CHAMBERS. (Book I, 
1s. 9d. Book II, 2s. Macmillan.) 

Each book contains forty-two lessons—ample material for 
a year’s work. The exercises are stimulating ; the majority 
of them are based on well-chosen prose and verse models. The 
books together provide a carefully thought-out course on sound 
lines, suitable for senior schools and for the lower forms of 
secondary schools. 


Easter Passages in English for Interpretation. 
H. J. Finptay and Dr. H. J. L. ROBBIE. 
Boyd.) 

The exercises will give useful practice for comprehension 
tests. The authors have not always given the source from which 
the passage is taken: it is better to do so. 


Main Currents in Modern Literature. By A. R. READE. 
net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

In these fourteen chapters the author has crowded a great 
deal of interesting criticism and appreciation of modern vriters 
—novelists, dramatists, and poets. Best sellers, and popular 
favourites no doubt help to give the impression that little 
literature is being produced to-day of permanent value. No 
one can read this book without being compelled to see modern 
literary reputations in a new perspective. The main currents in 
modern literature are very varied. There is none of that unity 
that characterized the literature of the Victorian age; but none 
the less the tradition of great literature has been kept alive by 
many hands since the death of Queen Victoria. This is a very 
stimulating and helpful book. 


Fourth 


Selected by 
(8d. Oliver & 


(4s. 6d. 
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Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Abridged, with Introduction and Notes, by Y. W. Cann. 


(Is. Od. Macmillan.) Another volume (No. 136) in 
Macmillan’s well-known English Literature Series. 
Rivals of Camperdown School. By C. M. BENNETT. (1s. 4d. 


Arnold.) 

Stories from Fenimore Cooper. Edited by N. B. MeKELLAR. 
Seventy Years a Showman. B) LORD GEORGE SANGER. 
Celtic Legends. Edited by J. B. NELSon and M. H. O'GRADY. 
David Copperfield as a Boy. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 


Heroes and Heroines. By D. A. Pocock. (1s. 4d. each. 
Dent.) 

Short Stories Old and New. Edited by R. W. Jepson. (Is. 6d. 
Longmans.) 


Selected Short Stories by John Galsworthy. Introduction, Notes, 
and Exercises by T. W. MoLES. (28. Longmans.) 

An English Reader for Foreign Students. New Edition with Notes. 
By W. THORLEY. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Short Stories of the Sea. Selected with Introduction by J. G. 
Fyre. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

Nelson’s Nursery Rhyme Pictures. (gd. Nelson.) 

English for Senior Schools: a New Approach to the Study of 


English. By W. B. LITTLE. Books 1, 2, and 3. (is. 6d. 
each. Harrap.) 
The Complete English. By A. MaMour. Book III. (2s. od. 


Macmillan.) 

Money, Morals, and Manners, as Revealed in Modern Literature. 
By Dr. H. V. Routu. (4s. 6d. net. Nicholson and Watson.) 

Tales of Action. No. III. Fortnight South of Skye. By L. A. G. 
STRONG. No. IV. The China General. By H. TALBOT. 
(2s. each. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

E.P.C. Golden Story Books. Book I. The Golden Bridge. By 
L. Jesse. (1s. 2d. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

A stray in the Forest. By C. B. RurLEV. (1s. 4d. Arnold.) 


Modern One-Act Plays from the French. Collected and Trans- 
lated by VIRGINIA and F. VERNON. (78. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

The fact that in France the one-act play so often finds its way 
on to the professional stage, and is not left only to amateur 
production as is generally the case in this country, has resulted 
in this medium of expression being used by most of the leading 
French dramatists. In consequence, the French one-act play 
has reached a high standard of excellence, as is evidenced by the 
nineteen specimens brought together in this volume, all of which 
have been written by dramatists of high eminence. The list of 
contents shows the diversity of the selection, which comprises 
eleven domestic comedies, one drama, one fantasy in verse, two 
farce comedies, two costume comedies, one costume drama, and 
a melodrama. The names of Frank and Virginia Vernon, who 
have compiled and translated the plays, are sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of the choice and translation. The volume 
makes very good reading and will be warmly welcomed by those 
who cannot see or read the plays in the original. 


(1) Practical Plays for Stage and Classroom. By L. Du GARDE 
PEacH. (Is. 6d. University of London Press.) 

(2) Invitation to the Play: an Introduction to the Drama for 
Young Children. By Mary Cousins. (Book I, Is. Books 
II and III, 1s. 3d. each. Nelson.) 

(3) Further Reading Scenes from Famous Stories. Arranged by 
R. BENNETT. Books I and II. (1s. 3d. each. Blackie.) 

(1) It is hard to say which of these five first-rate plays, with 
their lively, often witty dialogue, is the most attractive ; possibly 
The Canterbury Pilgrims, which offers so telling a part in the 
Wyf of Bath, may prove the greatest draw, though The 
Strolling Players will run it close. (Had Aberdeen already 
acquired its present-day reputation in the Middle Ages?) A 
great recommendation is that all the plays are easy of production, 
nothing elaborate being called for in the way of scenery, lighting, 
orcostume. (2) Vol. I contains rhymes and poems of the simplest 
kind, each chosen specially for its rhythm and its acting quality, 
and intended to lead up gradually to the very easy prose plays 
with which the volume closes. There are two pretty mimes, 
One arranged from the traditional poem Green Broom and 
one from James Russell Lowell's Singing Leaves“; and two 
classical adaptations deserve notice: Proserpine ” and Boy 
Hylas. The exercises in the Notes for Teachers on Breathing, 
Voice Production, and Diction ” are many of them amusingly 
taken from Mother Goose. (3) As in the previous volumes 
of this admirable series, the plays, intended for seniors or 
advanced juniors, are divided into scenes suitable for handling 
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in a single lesson. All are taken from standard authors, unless 
we make an exception of Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur, and they 
range from Lamb's Roast Pig, through Boswell’s Johnson 


to Pepys, whose Diary furnishes six pictures from the 
Fire of London. Things to Notice and Do and * Notes for 
Teachers suggest a wide and varied use of the text, especially 


as a basis for composition. 


Producing School Plays. By E. F. DYER. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Mr. Dyer’s book is based on his own experience of school 
dramatic productions. The book is well produced and should 
be of great assistance to all amateur producers. 


The Critic. By R. B. SHERIDAN. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by R. HERRING. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a useful edition of a popular play. The introduction 
of twenty-four pages includes sections on The Stage before 
Sheridan, Drama in the Eighteenth Century, and The 
Stage after Sheridan.“ There are fourteen pages of notes, and 
a few questions and essay subjects. It is a pity that the notes 
have no page references to the text. Such an omission makes 
reference difficult and might easily be remedied. The same 
spelling mistake—Prosperine—occurs on pages 82 and 89. 


King Richard II. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by L. ALDRED. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The introduction to this volume includes an interesting 
essay by St. John Ervine on Historical Drama and King 
Richard II.“ Mr. Aldred’s sketches on the characters of the 
play are concise and helpful. The book maintains the standard 
set by the Shakespeare Plays that have already appeared in 
The Scholar’s Library.“ 


The Coronation of Christ. 
Allen & Unwin.) 
A short Easter mystery play added to the publisher's Religious 
Drama Series. 


The Excursion, Preceded by Book I of The Recluse. 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by E. E. REYNOLDS. 
Macmillan.) 

Admirers of Wordsworth will welcome a reprint of The 
Excursion in the handy Golden Treasury Series. It has been 
unduly neglected ; it contains great passages of poetry; ... 
no one can understand Wordsworth unless he knows The 
Excursion. So Mr. Reynolds justifies his reprint. He has 
added some twenty pages of notes which include Wordsworth's 
own notes, and those dictated to Miss Fenwick in 1843. 


A Book of English Verse for South African Readers. 
MACKIE. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This is an attractive anthology that includes enough material 
not usually found in such anthologies to give it an appeal of its 
own. Among the fresh material are several poems upon South 
Africa, and some of the best poems written in English by South 
Africans. Altogether a hundred and six English poets are 
represented. The arrangement is according to theme: poetry, 
romance, love, death, joy and sorrow, music, nature, the sea, 
English and South African history, exile, humanity, children, 
animals, humour and parody, satire, moral exhortation and 
religion. 

King Henry IV, Part I and II. By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by M. A. Pink. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a double volume in The Scholar’s Library series. 
And yet the price is the same as for the single volumes! It is 
very good value and the experiment of publishing the two parts 
of this play together should be welcomed. 


By E. WERCE-ORAM. (Is. net. 


By Wu. 
(3s. 6d. net. 


By W. S. 


High Adventure : an Anthology of Poetry. Compiled by G. N. 
Pocock. (IS. 4d. Dent.) 

Modern Plays in One Act. Edited by C. E. EcKERSLEY. Second 
Series. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

A Play Reader for Little Ones. By O. M. Rookwoop. 
6d. Limp Cloth, 8d. Oxford University Press.) 

The Dramatic Art of La Compagnie des Quinze. By Dr. Pry tts 
AYKROYD. (2s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

Drama in School (Illustrated) : a Practical Help to all Interested 
in Dramatic Work. By G. H. Hotroyp. (3s. 6d. net. 
Allman.) 

The Revolving Year : a Drama in Verse and Prose for Players of 
all Ages. By MONA SWANN. (Paper, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth 
Gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

Shakespeares The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Edited by M. J. HERZBERG. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 


(Continued on page 310) 
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STUDIES IN GEOGRAPHY : 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By E. Irene DAUGHrTRT, B.A. 
Formerly Assistant Mistress at Westcliff High School. 


This book has an unusual but logical structure, 
the various units of the British Empire being 
linked by co-ordinating chapters in such 
fashion that a geographical whole is presented; 
for example, between the sections the British 
Isles and the Indian Empire are chapters on the 


Age of Discovery and on Maps. . 
288 pp. 118 illustrations and maps. 
13 half-tones. 28. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY STUDIES IN 
GEOGRAPHY 


By. E. Irene DauGutry, B.A. 
An introductory and interpretative course in 
human geography, leading both as regards 
method and material to the work of upper forms. 


“ We like this book ; it has a style and method 
of its own which will commend it to many 
teachers.” A. M. A. 


Fifth Edition. Fully illustrated. 28. 3d. 


r 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


By E. D. Lasorpe, F. R. G. S. 


A first-rate example of what a school textbook 
of geography should be.“ - Scottisb Educational 
Journal. 


Demy 8 vo. Maps and diagrams. 78. 6d. 


| THE AMERICAS | 


By B. T. HERBERT, M.A. 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 
“ Admirably adapted to Matriculation require- 
ments, and still not in any sense a cram book.” 
A. M. A. 


Crown 8 vo. Maps and diagrams. 38. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS OF FRANCE 


By E. DE MARrONNE 
Translated by H. C. BRENTNALIL, Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. 


“ So good that one forgets it is a translation. 
The only simple account worth consideration.“ 
Education Outlook. 


Crown 8vo. Maps and diagrams. 78. 6d. 
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CAREER 


By E. D. LABOR DE, Ph.D. 


Careers Master at Harrow School. 


“ am definitely of opinion that it is 
the best book that has been published 
on careers up to the present. The 
early chapters are exactly what a 
parent ought to read.“ Mr. F. L. 
CARTER, Careers Master, Clifton 
College. 


“ It is unquestionably the best book 
on the subject that I have seen 
full of advice on matters that are of 
the utmost importance but which are 
ignored or forgotten to a degree that 
is almost amazing.“ Mr. J. C. DENT, 
Headmaster, Westminster City School. 


“ An invaluable book—one which 
every parent would do well to present 
to his son on his sixteenth birthday. 
Destined to be an unobtrusive classic 
both chart and compass to many 
fathers and sons and to many school- 
masters. Mr. F. W. LAWE, 
Personnel Manager, Harrods, Ltd. 


“I warmly recommend Dr. Laborde’s 
book, and have already found it most 
valuable as a mine of accurate and 
well arranged information.” — Mr. 
G. C. Fawcerrt, Assistant Master, 
Sedbergh School. 


Cr. 8vo. 
324 pp. 


5/— net 


99 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
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The Institute of British Geographers. Publications Nos. 1 
and 2. 1. Transactions, and 2. The Pastoral Industries of 
New Zealand. By O. BuCHANAN. (7s. 6d. G. Philip & 
Son.) 

The Institute of British Geographers was established in 1933 
under the Presidency of Prof. C. B. Fawcett. The chief objects 
of the Institute (as recorded in its Transactions) are (1) to hold 
meetings for the reading and discussion of papers, and (2) the 
publication of research work. A thesis on the Pastoral Indus- 
tries of New Zealand is a study in economic geography. The 
study includes an investigation of the Distribution of Live 
Stock; the Methods of Pastoral Farming; Industrial and 
Commercial Organization. Following the text are (a) tables 
giving statistics of live stock and pastoral products; (b) a 
select bibliography of New Zealand; and (c) twelve maps of 
New Zealand showing various distributions. 


Along the Roman Roads. (4s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

In this attractive book, the writer describes his tramps across 
the country following the route of a Roman road wherever it 
was possible to identify its course; he explored the Portway 
from Silchester to Dorchester, the Fosse Way, Ermine Street, 
Icknield Way, as well as Hadrian’s Wall. As he pursues his 
journey, he describes in vivid language the beauties of the land- 
scape and introduces into his account interesting scraps of 
information about the places on his route, and often refers to 
incidents of Roman times. In his tours, the author relied mainly 
on the 1-in. Ordnance Survey Map and the maps of the Land 
Utilization Series. 


By G. M. BouMPHREY. 


Greater London: a Social Geography. By J. F. P. THORNHILL. 
(2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

In the small space of 130 pages Mr. Thornhill succeeds in 
giving an excellent account of the origin and growth of London 
as well as the development of its trade, its communications by 
road and railway, its industries and food supply. In London 
secondary and elementary schools, especially, boys and girls 
will be interested and instructed by the well-written descrip- 
tions of this great city. For individual study, a scheme of work 
is provided at the end of the text. 


A Regional Geography : for Higher Certificate and Intermediate 
Courses. By S. H. BEAVER and Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP. 
Part II. Africa. (6s. Longmans.) 

The publication of this volume marks the completion of the 
Regional Geography in the University Geographical Series. 
Part II provides a very satisfactory course of work for students 
preparing for the Higher Certificate and Intermediate examina- 
tions. The climatic features and economic resources of the 
various regions of Africa are adequately dealt with, and through- 
out the work a high standard of accuracy and conciseness has 
been maintained. The sketch maps and diagrams, which 
accompany the text, are clearly produced and definitely illus- 
trate some point in the descriptions. 


(1) The Regions of the World in Pictures. Set I. Northern 
Africa (Nile Valley, Sahara Oases, Barbary States). With 
Descriptive Notes by G. J. Cons. (1s. 3d. University of 
London Press.) 

(2) Gummed Paper for Coloured Cut-Outs. Series I, to be used 
in conjunction with Foundations of Geography, Book I. By 
B. G. HARDINGHAM. (od. Nelson.) 

(1) The pictures in this set have been carefully selected for 
their geographical value. Each picture (clearly printed in black 
and white) shows a typical scene in Northern Africa, and at the 
side of it is a brief description to which is added a question or 
two for the pupil to answer. (2) The coloured papers in this 
packet provide the materials necessary for the completion of 
all the pictures in Book I of the Foundations of Geography, 
entitled Round the Globe.” A printed pamphlet of instruc- 
tions for teachers and pupils with regard to the making of the 
pictures is also enclosed in the packet. 


A Modern Geography. By Dr. S. E. Tuomas. Vol. II. Economic 


and Regional Geography. Second Edition. (gs. 6d. 
St. Albans: The Donnington Press. London: Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 


The usefulness of this geography as a book of reference and 
as a textbook for advanced students cannot be over-estimated, 
and it is therefore gratifying to find that it has already reached 
a second edition. Part I deals with economic geography and 
includes detailed treatment of the localization of agricultural 


and manufacturing industries, man’s food supply, sources of 
power, arteries of commerce. In Part II the natural regions of 
the world are described with special reference to physical features, 
economic resources, and human activities. Throughout the 
volume, the various chapters contain up-to-date information and 
statistics; the method of treatment is always on modern lines, 
and the work as a whole gives a reliable basis of study of existing 
world conditions. It can therefore be thoroughly recommended 
to candidates who are preparing for university examination in 
economic geography. 


The Background of Geography. By M. W. SPILHAUS. 
net. Harrap.) 

In this volume, the term Background of Geography is 
taken to mean the geographical knowledge which has been 
gradually acquired from the earliest times to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Among the main divisions of the book 
may be mentioned those dealing with the following branches of 
the subject, namely: the dawn of human knowledge and the 
geography of early days; geographical progress in medieval 
Europe; the missionary journeys to the Far East; the work 
of the great navigators in opening up the sea routes to India 
and America and in circumnavigating the globe. From the 
vast store of materials at his disposal, the author has made a very 
careful selection and has skilfully presented the facts in a very 
readable form. The value of the text is greatly increased by 
a large number of interesting illustrations consisting of medieval 
maps and pictures reproduced from old plates. The outstanding 
features of this volume, due particularly to its wide scope and 
scholarly method of treatment, should certainly appeal to the 
general reader as well as to the student of geography and history. 


(1) The World in Outline: a Textbook of Geography. By Dr. 
E. D. LABORDE. (6s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 
(2) The British Isles. By T. PICKLES. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

(1) Profusely illustrated with pictures, maps, and diagrams, 
this geography provides a sound course of regional study for 
candidates who are preparing for the School Certificate and 
Matriculation examinations. In the lessons on the great land 
masses, special emphasis is laid on the physical and human 
characteristics of each. Throughout the book, the chapters 
contain interesting descriptions based on up-to-date information 
derived from official publications ; the appendix provides a brief 
outline of physical geography and is intended for revision of 
work done in the earlier part of the course. It is to be hoped 
that geographies of this type will gradually supersede some of 
the older textbooks still used in many secondary schools. 
(2) Written by an experienced teacher of geography, this book 
provides a very satisfactory course of work for the School 
Certificate examination. After the introductory chapters, 
dealing with the physical features and climate of the British 
Isles, each important natural region is described with special 
reference to economic development and human activities. At 
the end of each section is a set of questions which have been 
selected from examination papers. The text is illustrated 
with eight pages of photographs and eighty maps and diagrams. 


(7s. 6d. 


Foundations of Geography. III. Ourselves and our Cousins. 
(Is. 9d.) IV. Ourselves and our Neighbours. (zs.) By B. G. 
HARDINGHAM. (Nelson.) 

The lessons in these books are intended for young children ; 
they consist mainly of dialogues in which a child’s questions 
are answered and supplemented by a grown-up person. The 
format of the books is very attractive, a clearly-printed text 
being illustrated by numerous pictures, some of which are in 
colours. At the end of each book are (a) eighteen sets of 


‘“ comprehension ” exercises for individual work, and (b) a list 
of suggested class activities. 
Practical Map Books. By S. J. B. WHVBROW. Book V. Africa. 


Book VI. Australia and New Zealand. (10d. each. Dent.) 
The scheme of study for Africa and Australasia is similar 
to that in the other books of this useful series. When the pupil 
has finished the work on the sketch maps and completed the 
written exercises, he will possess a record that will be of great 
value for revision purposes. 


E.P.C. Geography Readers. Book III. Homeland Journeys. 
Part I. England and Wales. By E. M. Bevan. (Boards, 
2s.3d. Limp Cloth, 2s. Cardiff and Wrexham : Educational 
Publishing Co.) 


(Continued on page $12) 
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BIOLOGY: MODERN TEXTBOOKS 


By E. R. SPRATT, D. Sc., Head of the Biological Department, Norwood Technical Institute, 
5 and A. V. SPRATT, M.Sc., Senior Science Mistress, King’s Warren School, 
Plumstead. 


BIOLOGY (Elementary Science Series) 


vill + 140 pages. Fully illustrated. Stiff Boards, 1s. 9d. Cloth, 2s. 


In this new book the subject of Biology is dealt with in a manner which will instantly attract and interest 
young pupils. Intended for use preliminary to any study of Biology for examination purposes, the book 
has been kept as free as is reasonable from scientific terms, and the presentation of the subject matter is 
appropriately simple. 

“Those looking for an elementary, clearly illustrated textbook for young children will do well to 
examine this very readable little Biology.” —The Schoolmaster., 


BIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS 


vil + 407 pages. 434 Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition. 48. 6d. 


“The work throughout is thoroughly reliable and the very lucid text is copiously illustrated, the 
line drawings being admirably clear.” — Education Outlook. 

“ Numerous illustrations, excellently drawn, are used, and the book as a whole is admirably printed. 
Altogether an ideal textbook in Biology for School Certificate candidates. London Teacher. 


TEXTBOOK OF BIOLOGY 


vill + 646 pages. 481 Diagrams and Illustrations. gs. 6d. 
An entirely new work, presented in a clear, straightforward style, designed for use by upper forms of 
schools, first year University classes and students reading for First Medical examinations. 


“ The illustrations are unusually clear and numerous; the practical hints and directions to those who 
are making dissections are valuable. — Te Schoolmaster. 


By R. H. WHITEHOUSE, D. Sc., late Principal, Central Training College, Lahore, and 
A. J. GROVE, D. Sc., M. A., Lecturer in Zoology, Queen Mary College, London. 


DISSECTION OF THE FROG 


x + 101 pages. 41 Diagrams. 28. 


“ This ‘ practical’ guide for junior students meets a real need. — Ihe Journal of Education. 
A very useful laboratory manual.’’—School Science Review. 


DISSECTION OF THE RABBIT 


viii + 195 pages. 78 Diagrams. 38. 
“Tt is a very thorough piece of work and is excellently illustrated.“ — Ie A. M. d. 
A most useful book and should be studied by teachers as well as by students who wish to obtain the 
maximum value from dissecting a rabbit.’ —School Science Review. 


DISSECTION OF THE DOGFISH „ , preparation 


Descriptive 
or Complete | UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS LTD. 
— EA 25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


app Fication 
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Living India. By Lapy HARTOG. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

An intimate and sympathetic account of present-day India 
by one well acquainted with it. Lady Hartog vividly describes 
the land, its peoples and their religions, life in village and in 
town, agriculture and irrigation, industry and transport, educa- 
tion and public health, together with the government both of 
British India and of the Native States. This timely and valuable 
book should be widely read at the present juncture, when Indian 
problems loom so large on the political horizon. 


Mary Stuart: Forgotten Forgeries. By Sir GEORGE TURNER. 
Revised Edition. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The first edition of this book was an exceedingly crude piece 
of work. In this revised edition, although the punctuation 
and grammatical errors have been corrected,” the general 
character remains the same. The book is entirely uncritical and 
non-literary. It is, moreover, very unattractively printed. 
Nevertheless, it contains a large amount of valuable raw material 
for those who are not tired of examining the insoluble problem 
of the guilt or innocence of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Archives of British Honduras. Volume II: From 1801-1840: 
being Extracts and Précis taken by a Committee from such 
Records as Exist in the Colony, with Maps. Edited, with a 
Chronology, by the late Major Sir JoHN A. BURDON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Sifton Praed.) 

The first volume of these archives, published in 1931, covered 
the whole period from the occupation of the logwood coast in 
1670 down to the end of the eighteenth century. This second 
volume, which unfortunately has not enjoyed the editorship of 
Sir John Burdon, carries the record down to 1840. The story of 
how the papers here printed survived the hurricane which wrecked 
Belize on September 10, 1931—a story vividly told by 
Prof. Newton in an excellent Introduction—is dramatic in its 
intensity. The archives are primarily of local interest. 


English Constitutional Documents, 1307-1485. Edited by Dr. 
ELEANOR C. LopGE and Dr. GLapys A. THORNTON. (128. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Students of constitutional history have long found an aching 
void between Stubbs’s Select Charters which end in 1307, and 
Tanner's Tudor Documents, which begin in 1485. This extremely 
competent and scholarly selection, edited by Drs. Lodge and 
Thornton, admirably fills this void. It includes extracts, long 
or short, from nearly 400 sources. The main divisions are 
(1) the central government, (2) the church, and (3) local govern- 
ment. Each section and sub-section has its appropriate intro- 
duction. It is a book that will demand serious study, for a 
large part of it is in Latin and the still- more difficult medieval 
French. Bishop Stubbs considerately translated such medieval 
French as he included in his Select Charters. The masses of it 
that inevitably fall within the limits of this book rendered a 
similar consideration impossible. A glossary, however, gives 
help in respect of a few of the worst puzzlers. 


A Modern History of Europe, 1046-1918. By O. J. G. WELCH, 
C. J. PENNETHORNE HUCHESs, H. E. Howarp, P. C. GORDON 
WALKER. Edited by J. H. Jackson. (10s. 6d. Gollancz.) 

An Outline of European History. Part I: 1046-1494. The 
Middle Ages. By O. J. G. WEICH. Part II: 1494-1714. 
The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries the Rise of the 
Nations. By P. C. GORDON WALKER. Part III: 1714- 
1815. The Eighteenth Century and the Revolution. By H. E. 
HOwARD. Part IV: 1815-1918. The Nineteenth Century 
and the World War. By C. J. PENNETHORNE HUGHES. 
(3s. 6d. net. each. Gollancz.) 

The Modern History of Europe in one volume and the Outline 
of European History in four parts are the same book presented 
in different forms. The object of the work as a whole is “ to 
tell the story of Europe during the last nine centuries from the 
standpoint of the post-War generation, and in a manner which 
the veriest beginner can understand.“ This object has been 
effectively achieved. Each of the four sections is the work of a 
competent scholar, each of whom has endeavoured to treat the 
outstanding movements of his period with sympathy and appre- 
ciation. The text is well provided with sketch maps. 


Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. By 
Prof. C. H. FirtH. New Edition. (5s. net. Putnam.) 
This volume is, apart from a new preface and a few additions 
to the index, an exact reprint of the first edition published in 
“The Heroes of the Nations series, thirty-four years ago. 
Many lives of Cromwell have recently been issued, some by 
fervid admirers, such as Dr. Hayward, others by hostile critics, 


such as Mr. Belloc. None, however, has superseded Prof. 
Firth's authoritative and dispassionate monograph. It is based 
on a unique knowledge of the political and social literature of 
the seventeenth century, and it is written with a rare combina- 
tion of sympathy and equity. 


A History of the Roman World: from 753 to 146 B. C. By 
Dr. H. H. SCULLARD. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

This volume is the fourth of the seven which are to constitute 
Messrs. Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World. 
It forms an extremely valuable introduction to the early history 
of Rome. Dr. Scullard is cautious and conservative in his 
judgments, but all the same he incorporates in his skilful narra- 
tive most of the assured results of archaeological and critical 
research. His modest preface conceals rather than displays the 
magnitude of the task that he has most competently discharged. 


Anctent Times a History of the Early World—an Introduction 
to the Study of Ancient History and the Career of Early Man 
by J. H. BREAsTED. Second Edition, Revised and Largely 
Rewritten. (10s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

The author tells us that it is about eighteen years since this 
book was first published, and nearly twenty years since it was 
written. We may add that it has borne the reputation of being 
by far the best outline of its subject—a scholarly and yet a simple 
and vivid picture of ancient civilization. But the time was at 
hand for a new edition. During these twenty years, notwith- 
standing the set-back caused by the Great War, extraordinary 
progress has been made in the study of the ancient world. 
The text has therefore been largely rewritten, and the numerous 
and beautiful illustrations contained in the first edition have 
received fresh additions. As the result of recent discoveries, 
the account of the history of civilization preceding the Greeks 
and the Romans has been entirely re-written, making this edition 
practically a new book. The book in its new form will unques- 
tionably continue its career of usefulness, especially as broad 
views of history teaching more than ever prevail. 


Egypt. By Lieut.-Col. P. G. 
By T. L. JARMAN. (38. 6d. net 


Modern States Series. No. 7. 
ELCOCOOD. No. 8. Turkey. 
each. Arrowsmith.) 

Two new and important volumes, the seventh and eighth, 
in Messrs. Arrowsmith’s ‘ Modern States” series. They 
admirably supplement one another, and they should be read 
in close conjunction. In common with the earlier volumes of 
the series they lay prime stress on recent events. They are 
for the politician as well as for the historian. 


A Middle School History of England. By R. M. Rayner. 
Vol. I. To 1485. With Supplement: The History of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. By Dr. G. H. Tupttnc. Reprint. 
(3s. Od. Murrav.) 

We have already noticed Mr. Rayner’s Middle School History 
of England. The novel feature in the edition before us is the 
excellent supplement by Dr. G. H. Tupling, which provides 
for readers in Lancashire and Cheshire illustrations from local 
relics and records of the general history of England. It embodies 
an admirable idea strongly commended by the authorities of 
the Historical Association. 

Governor Arthur's Convict System: Van Diemen's Land, 1824-36— 
a Study tn Colonization. By W. D. Forsytu. (7s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

This is a valuable pioneer-study concerning the early history 
of Tasmania. The convict system survived the abolition of 
slavery in the British Empire, and this dissertation, based on 
original and hitherto unused sources, shows what was made of 
it by a governor of exceptional character and masterly ability. 


The Modern Class-Book of English History. Senior Book IV. 
The Hanoverians. By E. J. S. Lay. (Paper, 1s. 4d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Training for Citizenship. By Sir ERNEST SIMON and Eva M. 
HuBBACK. (is. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Builders of Europe. Vol. II. The Renaissance and After. By 
Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. (2s. Gd. Dent.) 


Young Citizens: Simple Civics for Boys and Girls. By K. 
GIBBERD. (Is. Gd. Dent.) 
Histories. By C. H. K. MARTEN and E. H. CARTER. Assisted in 


Book IV by H. DE HAVILLAND. Book IV. The Latest Age. 
Revised Edition. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 
(Continued on page 314) 
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SINGING GAMES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Mary Jacob and G. T. Francis 
BOOK | The Chestnuts are very Green; Mrs. 
Mousie; A Ride in Springtime; 
7 6 The Dustman; The Fiddler; The 
Little Fairy of Spring; The Choice; 
Ring- a-Ting; The Puss-Cat; The 
Fairies Dance; Johnny Beetle. 


BOOK Il The Cherry Tree; Mr. Rabbit; Bluebells ; 
Ring-a-ring-o’-Roses; The Railway 
17 6 Train; A Walk Down the Lane; The 
Trees Blow High; The Little Hen’s 

Birthday ; Bed-time for the Daisies. 


These very simple tunes. allied to delightful words make these Singing 
Games ideal for children. Suggestions for actions are appended 
to each number 


SINGING GAMES By Eleanor Farjeon 


The Spring Green Lady Abracadabra 
The Busy Lass Gypsy Raggety Loon 
Wayland, Shoe me my Crock of Gold 

Mare 6d The Gentle Squire 
Old Goodman Time The Wonder Star 
The Daisy Field each Bertha Gentle Lady 
The Green Cap The Broken Heart 
The Sea Shells * The Sleepy Tree 
Red Roses Fly away Crow 


F 


School of Social Study and Training, 
GLASGOW 


Autumn Term begins in October. Two years’ course of study and 
practical work qualifying for a Diploma, suitable for those interested in 
socia) conditions or undertaking different branches of public and social 
service— Welfare Supervisors, Teachers, Hospital Almoners, Police- 
Women, Health Visitors, Secretaries, Poor Law and Employment 
Exchange Officials, and others. 

Also a course for Diploma in Public Administration. 

A full time course for the Health Visitors’ Certificate will begin in 
October, covering six months. It is arranged to prepare students for 
the examination of the Sanitary Association, and is recognized by the 
Department of Health for Scotland and the Ministry in England. 

For further information apply to Miss HELEN Story, Hon. Secretary, 
21 Ashton Road, Glasgow. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK sa 7/6 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 
„ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” ‘ 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Lied., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W. C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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K CONSTABLE x | 


THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


By RAMSAY MUIR. A new edition (the fifth). 
Wholly reset, greatly enlarged and brought up to 
date. Extra Crown 8vo. 8 maps. 8s. 6d. net 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net 


History.—'‘‘ It should be in the hands of all students, and still 
more in the hands of all teachers of history. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


By JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


Glasgow Herald.—‘' Mr. Janko Lavrin has a sound faculty of 
appreciation and criticism.“ 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS. Students’ 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


Spectator.— Professor Adams writes in a pleasant and interesting 
style, his knowledge of documents is exact, and he has no 
sensational theories to urge. If any reader feels that he ought 
to possess a life of Shakespeare we certainly recommend this one. 
It will give him all the facts that are known, and he need never 
buy another.” 


THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 17s. 6d. net 


Educational Practice and Progress considered as a Phase of the 
Development and Spread of Western Civilization. 


THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT AND 
INDIAN LORE 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Illustrated 
by the Author. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE TREE OF LIFE 


By V. DE S. PINTO and NEILL WRIGHT. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


Guardian.—'‘It is without any cavil the most fascinating 
anthology that has appeared since—well, there is nothing to 
which it can be compared. The editors are to be most warmly 
congratulated... . Their little book is perfect. — R. ELLIS 
ROBERTS. 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M. A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—‘* A selection which must delight the heart of school- 
child and teacher.” 


Catalogue of Educational Books post free on 
application to 


* CONSTABLE & CO. * 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W. C. 2 
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Prière sur l’'Acropole. With Readings from the Original Manus- 
cript. By E. Renan. Edited by E. VINAVER and T. B. L. 
WEBSTER. (2s. net. Manchester University Press.) 

On more than one occasion, we have praised the modern 
language productions of the Manchester University Press. 
Again it is our good fortune to welcome what must be the first 
separate publication in England of one of the finest pieces of 
French prose of the nineteenth century, Renan’s Prière sur 
l’Acropole. Renan visited Athens in 1865, and on his return 
he wrote this statement of the Greek ideal as displayed by the 
age of Pericles, and it forms the most perfect expression of the 
classical outlook of his day. This prayer first appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for May, 1870, after it had undergone 
much revision. Two reproductions of the original manuscript, 
which is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, show how this 
prayer was not composed at a single sitting, but was the object 
of much revision. It appeared in book form in 1883 as part 
of his Souvenirs. Flaubert doubted if he had ever read a finer 
page of prose—and he, if any one, was a judge. Every serious 
student of French should buy this book. 


La Merveilleuse Histoire du Prince José. By P. Goazec. Edited 
with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIs. 
Abridged Edition. (1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

L’Anneau Vert. By J. RosmMer. Edited, with Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary by M. A. LEBONNOIS. Abridged Edition. 
(1s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Two more numbers of M. Lebonnois’ series, well edited and 
attractively turned out. They are intended for third year 
pupils. 

German Idioms. By E. SCHAERLI. (18s. 3d. Dent.) 

A useful selection for students ; the last one would be better 
translated I beat him rather than I knocked him black 
and blue.“ 


Cuentecitos : a First Reader in Spanish for Use in either Intensive 
or Extensive Reading. By L. A. WILKINS and ANA L. DE 
OLLER. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is a collection of twenty stories derived from Spanish 
sources and having a Spanish atmosphere. The vocabulary 
range is deliberately restricted and selected so that the book can 
be used as the very first reading material of the young beginner 
in Spanish. The text is interesting and well arranged. The 
exercises are planned to test facility of comprehension and mastery 
of vocabulary. The illustrations, proverbs, notes, and idioms 
add to the value of the reader which can be strongly 
recommended. 


Short Stories from Palacio Valdsé. Edited by Dr. A. SHAPIRO 
and F. J. Hurtey. (3s. Harrap.) 

Palacio Valdés is at the same time universal in appeal and 
Spanish in tone, so that his work is always interesting to the 
student of Spanish. In these eight short stories, his sympathy 
with his characters, his gentle optimism, and tolerant good 
humour are well exemplified. The exercise material is ample 
although rather simple for the standard of students who will 
read these stories while the vocabulary is too detailed for this 
type of reader—ninety pages to just over a hundred pages of 
text. 


Dictée Raisonnée et Conversation Dirigée: a Collection of 
Humorous Stories for Practice in Speaking and Writing, 
for Upper IV, V, and VI Forms and Evening Classes. By 
R. A. PIDDINGTON. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Mr. Piddington has compiled an original book and one that 
should be popular with students. He has noticed that dictations 
from the older French writers have left his class inattentive and 
bored. So he has collected fifty-two recent amusing anecdotes 
based on motoring, aviation, shopping, lunacy, &c. On one 
side of the page is the piece of dictation, divided into paragraphs. 
On the opposite page are the questions to explain the harder 
words, followed by the necessary answers. In the preface, the 
author explains how he himself uses these dictations, and if 
followed they should encourage pupils in their oral work and add 
considerably to their vocabulary. 


An Approach to French Poetry. By RuTH HARRISON. 
Gollancz.) 

This is a fascinating book; even a hardened reviewer had 
to read it all through! Mr. L. A. G. Strong, the editor of the 
series and the well-known novelist, has had the sound purpose 
of obtaining an enthusiastic practising teacher to write on his 


(3s. 6d. 


or her subject, addressing not another teacher but the pupil. 
This is not a book for the beginner, but for one approaching 
Matriculation standard it would open charming outlooks on 
what otherwise might appear an arid and unlovely field of work. 
Miss Harrison begins with Villon, a difficult subject, but she 
handles his life and his poems with dexterity. Her practice 
is to place the writer in his miliew and talk of his life and books 
with well-chosen extracts of his best work. Then she goes on 
to Ronsard and La Pléiade, to Boileau, the French Aristotle in 
poetics, Corneille, La Fontaine, the most French of all; and 
she endeavours to show why the French consider Racine their 
greatest poet, a fact so difficult for the English to understand. 
Of the eighteenth century she has little to say—a few lines on 
Voltaire, but much of André Chénier, evidently one of her 
favourites. Then the Romantics, the Parnasseiens, and Baude- 
laire, on whom she is very good, finishing with Verlaine, Rimbaud, 
and Mallarmé. Just three suggestions: would it not be better 
to say Boileau, instead of a contemporary, wrote Tout Paris 
pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue’’? And Leconte de 
Lisle was born in Réunion not in the West Indies, while 
Shakespeare wrote Antony not Anthony. 


Les Lunettes du Lion. By C. VILDRAC. 
CLARKE. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
This is another of Miss Clarke’s charming books for children. 
It is full of animal stories well illustrated. Each chapter has 
its questionnaire, and at the end is a full vocabulary. 


School Certificate French Revision Book. By K. C. Bruce. 
(Is. 6d. Dent.) 

Mr. Bruce has summarized most of the points of grammar 
that a candidate needs to know but the time for revision will 
have to extend over many terms if he is to work through all 
the exercises he gives. 


C'est un Secret. By F. M. Forrest. (rs. 6d. Dent.) 

A pleasant tale of travel for girls in their third year. 
Questionnaires are added and a list of useful words likely to be 
found difficult in each section. 


Edited by ISABELLE H. 


Dumont et Dupont: Pièce en un Acte—a French Version of the 
Old English Sketch, Box and Cox, by J. H. MoRroN. Trans- 
lated and Adapted by A. E. JOHNSON. (Is. Blackie.) 

This adaptation of an old friend—probably unknown to the 
majority of present-day pupils—would make a popular pro- 
gramme for a speech day. The scenery would be easy to manage, 
but the two chief actors would have to possess good memories 
and to be able to hold an audience. 


A Senior French Drill Book. A Junior French Drill Book. 
By M. F. Durour. (IS. 6d. each. Black.) 

These two books, with questions on one side of the page and 
room for the answers on the opposite one, will be very useful 
for revision purposes. Verb drill is insisted on, model sentences 
are given and exercises on them. Space is left for corrections. 
Twenty minutes given to this once or twice a week would benefit 
most second and third-year learners. 


Die Ahnfrau. By F. GRILLPARZER. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by F. W. J. HEUSER and Prof. 
G. H. DANTON. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is the first edition of this play with English notes and 
vocabulary. It contains a full introduction of the author's 
life and works, the origin of the play and a short bibliography. 
It would make an excellent reader for a sixth form. 


Fröhliche Stunden: 100 Humorous Stories for Second Year 
Students, with Word Lists and Introductory Notes on the 
German Verb. By E. SCHAERLI. (Is. 3d. Dent.) 


Jeunesse. By JuLIA TITTERTON. (Is. 9d. Arnold.) 
An Easy German Course. By W. RIPMAN. (1s. d. Dent.) 


Notes on the Teaching of French and Passages for Dictation. By 
M. CEPPI. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 


Erich Rdstner's Emil und Die Detektive. Arranged as a Dramatic 
Reader by D. JENNER. (IS. 6d. Bell.) 


Les Enfants Dupont: being the School Edition of “ Brush up 


Your Children's French.“ By Dr. W. G. HARToG. With 
Exercises and French-English Vocabulary. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Contes de la Nature. By MARGARET T. HENDERSON. (Is. 6d. 


Bell.) 
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Good & Good Looking “Booke 
MARAT by Piers Compton “told vividly, 


lucidly and with a fulness of drama that misses nothing.. . of a te 
theme. Anthony Praga in Sunday Express Z net 


THE CHANGING FACE OF 
GERMANY by Robert Hastings “Teachers 


will welcome it for it supplies the information they are constantly 
seeking and so rarely finding.“ Teachers World 3/6 net 


THE STORY OF SCIPIO 
AFRICANUS FROM LIVY 


Edited by C. G. Pope “A book which readers of Latin, 
other than boys in the higher forms for whom Mr. Pope (of Harrow) 
has prepared it, may find worth reading. Times Literary Supplemert 
In 2 Parts 3/6 net each 


29 GTJAMES ST. S M Bs LONDON WC. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
for DOMESTIC STUDIES 


The Council conducts EXAMINATIONS 
and issues CERTIFICATES in 


HOUSECRAFT AND COOKERY 


to meet the requirements of Secondary Schools 
taking part-time and post-scholastic courses 


Full particulars on application to the Examination 
Secretary, N.C.D.S., 30 Gordon Square, London, W.C. I 


CITY OF NAGPUR 


Ist CLASS CRUISES from SOUTHAMPTON 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ADRIATIC and GREECE 


JUNE Oporto, Palma, Villefranche, 14 DAYS 
29 Ajaccio, Algiers, Lisbon from 

16 GNS 

JULY Malaga, Casablanca, Teneriffe, 13 DAYS 
13 Madeira, Lisbon from 

I5 GNS 

JULY Oporto, Tunis, Palermo, Kotor, 21 DAYS 
27 Dubrovnik, Venice, Split, Corfu, Malaga from 

23 GNS. 

AUG. Palma, Ajaccio, Capri, Naples, Palermo, 20 DAYS 
I7 Dubrovnik, Kotor, Corfu, Syracuse, Tunis, Oporto from 

22 GNS, 

SEPT. Malaga, Villefranche, Rapallo, Capri, 21 DAYS 
7 Naples, Syracuse, Athens, Malta, Algiers, Oporto from 


23 GNS. 


of Nagpur’ was specially designed, constructed, and 
4 ates tropical conditions. All rooms have windows or portholes 


Passengers limited to 280 for each Cruise 


For full particulars apply : 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 

Tower Building, LIVERPOOL 

75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
Or Local Agents 
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achette 


MODERN FRENCH 


A New Course embodying text-matter of special 
interest, grammatical work in English, proceeding 
methodically, with copious exercises to drive it 
home, and illustrations throughout. 


By H. O. EMERSON, B. A., 


Head of Modern Language Dept., Harvey Grammar 
School, Folkestone 


Part I. 192 pp. 
PART II. 224 pp. 


Cloth 2s. od. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. 


By the Same Author 


CONTES D’AUJOURD’HUI 1s. 6d. 


Original tales, in very easy French, with bright 
and amusing illustrations. Full Exercises, 
Vocabulary, &c. 


In Preparation. Ready early May 


NOUVEAUX CONTES D’AUJOURD’HUI 
1s. 6d. 


McLaren (Malcolm). ANTHOLOGIE DE 
LA POESIE FRANCAISE-LES MODERNES 
Edition for Class use 38. 6d. 


A splendid selection of the best work, including 
hitherto unpublished pieces—with Biographical 
Notices by Gérardot de Sermoise—for Upper 
Forms. 


For Examination Work 


BOILLOT. GET THROUGH THAT 
FRENCH ORAL Is. od. 


An examiner’s hints, suggestions, and warnings. 
> > 


REGNIER. LISEZ-MOI 2s. 6d. 
A Reader with the most copious and varied 
exercises facing each page of text. 


ATKINSON. LE FRANCAIS PAR LA 
DICTEE 1s. 3d. 


Graded Dictations with questions to each on 
the lines of Certificate work. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE 
18 King William Street, 


Charing Cross, London, W.C. 2 ) 
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The Acts of the Apostles: a Commentary. By J. A. FINDLAY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement Press.) 

There is little but praise to be said of this book, of which 
the aim is to make the Acts interesting and intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. It would make an excellent term's work for a 
sixth form, or subject for a study circle’s discussion. There is 
no danger, under Prof. Findlay’s guidance, of regarding the Acts 
as a dull book, or of losing sight of the fact that the chief reason 
for its study by Christians to-day is to try to recapture the spirit 
of those early Christians whose lives were a testimony to the 
impress of Jesus upon them. After a general introduction, 
Prof. Findlay prints the text of the Revised Version in longish 
sections, each followed by a running commentary. The com- 
mentary is lively and humorous, and its scholarship thoroughly 
up to date—the editor frequently acknowledges his debt to 
The Beginnings of Christianity, by Lake, Foakes-Jackson, and 
Cadbury, though he is more conservative than those writers in 
his theological standpoint, and in his treatment, for instance, 
of the miraculous element in the narrative. 


Religious Instruction in the Elementary School: a Manual for 
Teachers and Clergy and for those Preparing to teach in 
Church or Council Schools. By Canon J. R. LuMB. (3s. 6d. 
net. S.P.C.K.) 

This book is the outcome of an experiment which has lasted 
over the past four years in the diocese of Blackburn. By 
conferences at each school in the diocese, by series of lectures 
in various centres, and by week-end conferences at the diocesan 
house, teachers and inspectors “‘ have tried together to learn 
how to bring the teaching of religious instruction up to the level 
of the best-taught of the secular subjects.” The result is a 
volume in which teachers will find much to help them in this 
part of their work. There are chapters on school prayers and 
hymns, syllabuses, missionary teaching, and the place of hand- 
work and drama in religious teaching, as well as on the teaching 
of the Bible and Catechism themselves. The book is written 
from a definite church point of view; but the outlook is 
modern and sympathetic. 


The Children's Parish. By DorotHy V. WHITE. (3s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

An interesting account of a ten years’ experiment carried 
out by Mrs. White at Sherborne. In his foreword to the book, 
the Bishop of Sherborne expresses the hope that it may be an 
inspiration to other workers in a similar field. Mrs. White’s 
Children's Church ” consisted of a Sunday morning congre- 
gation of one hundred or more boys and girls ranging from the 
ages of 4 or thereabouts to 18, complete with parochial church 
council, electoral roll, churchwardens, sidesmen, committees, 
clubroom, library, orchestra, theatricals, cricket and tennis. 
Those who are anxious to strengthen the Church’s appeal to 
the young will find much to interest them here. 


The Scripture Lesson in the Infant School and Kindergarten. By 
KATHLEEN M. PENZER. (2s. net. Student Christian 
Movement Press.) 

Miss Penzer is Secretary of the Association for Teachers of 


Religious Knowledge, and as one might expect, therefore, this | 


little book is written with a clear realization of the true aim of 
the Scripture lesson for young children; I teach Scripture in 
order that my class may learn to enjoy God—not that they may 
know the kings of Israel, St. Paul's journeys, or even all the 
parables, nor even that I may cover the syllabus, but that they 
may learn to enjoy God.“ Miss Penzer's point of view seems 
occasionally less up to date than her methods—we should like to 
discuss with her the difficulties of allowing children to accept as 
true what they are likely afterwards to discover to be legend, or 
“ myth,” in the Platonic sense; but she makes many helpful 
and practical suggestions, and her book breathes an admirable 
atmosphere of religious sincerity and cheerful common sense. 
There is an excellent bibliography. 


The Story of Christendom, with Special Reference to the Anglican 


Church. Part III. The Expansion of Christendom. By | 


CAROLINE M. DUNCAN-JONES. (2s. 6d. net. S. P. C. K. 
St. Christopher Press.) 
There is a real need of simple and impartial books on Church 


History for school use — there are few at all suitable at present, 


and the danger is that boys and girls may know a good deal about 
the first century, but little about the later centuries which have 
produced the Church to which they belong. Mrs. Duncan-Jones 
writes from a somewhat definitely Catholic“ point of view 


(Continued on page 318) 
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McGraw-Hill 


BEFORE THE DAWN OF 
HISTORY 


By CHARLES R. KNIGHT 
119 pages, 9 by 12, 8s. 6d. net 


A pictorial review of prehistoric life, containing 44 
full-page plates from paintings by the author. 

“ Besides being an artist of repute, Mr. Knight is 
one of the greatest living authorities on palaento- 
logy, and in this gripping tale, half pictures, half 
prose, we live again in those dim days when life 
first crawled from the slime, when giant animals 
roamed the world, until primitive man gradually 
established his dominion over the beasts... a 
thrilling book.” Armchair Science. 


TOURS THROUGH THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE 


By W. T. SKILLING 

758 pages, 371 illustrations, 7s. 6d. net 
An omnibus of science for the modern boy and 
girl. 
% May be heartily recommended.”—Observer. 
“|. gives much practical information.” — Morning 
Post. 
A good investment.” Public Opinion. 


LEARNING HOW TO LEARN 
By WALTER B. PITKIN, H. C. NEWTON, 
and O. P. LANGHAM 
194 pages, 8 by 5}, illustrated, 5s. net 


The aim of this book is to train young people of 
school age in the art of learning. Among the 
problems tackled are: concentration, grasping the 
broader relations among facts, selecting items 
relevant to one’s purpose, and reflecting upon new 
facts in the light of all that one has previously 
learned. 


GEOGRAPHY AND STAMPS 


By K. B. STILES 


330 pages, 9 by 6, over 200 illustrations from 
postage stamps, 6s. net 


A fascinating account of postage stamps in relation 
to the history and geography of the world. 


RAMBLING THROUGH 
SCIENCE 


By A. L. DE LEEUW 
320 pages, 8} by 5}, 6s. net 
Man, microbes, time, space, light, the universe 
—a book of informal talks upon scientific problems 
in the light of recent discoveries. 


EARTH, RADIO, AND 
THE STARS 


By HARLAN T. STETSON 
336 pages, 8 by 54}, 88 illustrations, 10s. 6d. net 


A book for every one who desires to keep abreast 
of scientific thought. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Aldwych House London, W.C. 2 
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SUMMER SPORTS LIST 


NEW EDITION 


CROQUET 
FIVES 


NETBALL 
TENNIS 


UNIFORM 


BLAZERS — CAPS — TIES — BADGES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUES—SENT FREE TO PRINCIPALS 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 171-181 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES! 1! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


44th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
80. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Sixteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 

inations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, E. o. 4 
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—which leads her, for example, to dismiss in a couple of pages 
the Evangelical Revival and the social reformers it produced, 
and to speak of the Oxford Movement as the Anglican Revival 
but the book is simple and interesting, and is well worth the 
consideration of teachers who are prepared to supply the 
necessary correctives, from time to time, of emphasis and 
proportion. 


Foot-Notes to St. Paul. By the Rev. Dr. C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Earlier Pauline Epistles: Text of the Revised Version, with 
Introduction and Notes. By E. A. Gardiner. (4s. Rivingtons.) 

St. Paul, it has been said, transformed a Jewish sect into a 
universal religion. The story of his life and teaching, therefore, 
is a highly important element in religious teaching. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the study of his letters as a whole—or the 
longer letters themselves, individually, as a whole—is the best 
way to make him interesting and intelligible to the ordinary 
person. Probably the best thing for school use would be a 
descriptive book, The Life and Letters of St. Paul, with selections 
from both Acts and Epistles. No one has yet produced this, so 
far as we know, though something of the kind is available in the 
Earliest Christian Church (C.U.P., 2s. 6d.), by Dr. Hunkin, 
Bishop-designate of Truro. Both the books under review deal 
with Epistles as a whole—Dr. Anderson Scott’s with all except 
the Pastorals, Mr. Gardiner's with the earlier six, Galatians, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Romans. 
Dr. Anderson Scott writes primarily for teachers and ministers, 
though his book might be suitable as a textbook for a rather 
intelligent sixth form; Mr. Gardiner's book is expressly designed 
for the sixth form. The method employed in both books is 
that of an introduction to each epistle, followed by introductions 
to individual chapters and explanatory notes. Mr. Gardiner 
prints the actual text, Dr. Anderson Scott does not. Dr. Anderson 
Scott writes with a profound knowledge of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
and an immense enthusiasm for their author. No man,“ he 
says, ever understood Jesus so well as Paul.“ His notes are 
illuminating and suggestive — especially when he is dealing with 
those theological terms — Grace, Faith, Justification, and so on 
which, as he says, have suffered sadly through having become, 
as it were, counters in theological controversy.’’ His book may 


be cordially recommended. Mr. Gardiner is less stimulating. 
His notes give the impression of preparation for an examination 
rather than of a disinterested quest for the personality and 
teaching of Jesus mirrored in the life and work of St. Paul. 
Mr. Gardiner is competent and thorough—if somewhat con- 
servative—and we wish he had interpreted his “terms of 
reference more widely. 


The Theory and Practice of Christian Education, with Special 
Reference to India and the East. By W. M. RyYBuRN. (7s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The New Testament. Jubilee Issue. 
versity Press.) . 

Diocese of Winchester. The New Syllabus (1935) of Religious 
Instruction in Church Schools. (1s. Winchester: Warren.) 

The Holy Bible. The Revised Version, without the Marginal 
Notes of the Revisers indicating the Paragraphs of the 
Revisers, and Divided into Verses. (38. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Beginnings of the Christian Church. By A. R. STEDMAN. 
(2s. Bell.) 

The Roots of Religion and the Old Testament: a Book for the 
Young. By C. H. S. MaTTHEWs. (2s. 6d. net. Student 
Christian Movement.) 

The Growth and Structure of the Gospels. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


(1s. 3d. Cambridge Uni- 


By B. K. RATTEY. 


The Social Record of Christianity. By J. McCaBE. (Is. net. 
Watts.) 

If I Were Dictator. By H. R. L. SHEPPARD. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


The Modern Meaning of the Bible. Edited by R. B. HENDERSON. 
(10s. per dozen. The Modern Churchmen’s Union.) 


(Continued on page 320) 


Messrs. W. HEFFER & Sons, LTD., are continuing their Book 
Adviser, No. 8 of which includes Spring Announcements. The 
titles are arranged by subjects, and in most cases are accompanied 
by brief descriptive notes sufficient to indicate the character 
of the books for prospective purchasers. 


Problems of the Secondary School 


This Series consists of twelve Articles in The Journal of Education 
dealing with certain special problems connected with Secondary Education 


January, 1932. INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. By 
Mr. H. Cradock-Watson, M.A. (Out of print.) 


February, 1932. TEACHING AS A BRANCH OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. By Sir Michael E. Sadler, C.B., 
K. C. S. I., M.A. 


March, 1932. SCHOOL INSPECTION, ITS ORIGIN, 
ITS AIMS, AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Mr. W. 
Edwards, M.A., LL.D., formerly H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. 


April, 1932. REGISTRATION and PROFESSIONAL 
UNITY. By Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., Secretary, Royal 
Society of Teachers. 


May, 1932. HOME WORK. By Mr. W. H. Barber, 
B.A., LL.D., formerly Headmaster of The Modern 
School, Leeds. 


June, 1932. INFLUX OF THE SCHOLARSHIP 
HOLDER. FREE PLACES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Mr. Charles W. Bailey, M. A., Head- 
master, Holt School, Liverpool. 


July, 1932. SALARY SCALES, EMOLUMENTS, 
and FAMILY ENDOWMENTS. By Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley, C.B.E., M. A., formerly Headmaster, Owen's 
School, Islington. 


August, 1932. EXAMINATIONS. By Mr. R. Cary 
Gilson, M. A., formerly Headmaster, King Edward VI's 
High School, Birmingham. 


September, 1932. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By 
Prof. F. A. Cavenagh, M. A., University College, 
Swansea. 


October, 1932. THE COST OF EDUCATION. By 
Mr. S. H. Foot, M. A., Eastbourne College. 


November, 1932. SCHOOL DUTIES. By Mr. H. 
Cradock-Watson, M. A., formerly Headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby. 


December, 1932. THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM. 
By Mr. P. W. H. Abbott, B.A., Headmaster, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E. C. 4 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS’ PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS 


NEW PICTURE 
GEOGRAPHIES 
By C. MIDGLEY, M.Sc. 
Price 1s. 6d. each, bound cloth boards 
The use of the four books is recommended to cover a 


complete course at the Preparatory School age. 


Book I. Peoples of the World. 
Book II. More Peoples and Other Lands. 
Book III. The World's Workers. 
Book IV. The World and the Homeland. 


WORLD ATLAS OF 
MAPS AND PICTURES 


32 Coloured plates containing 39 maps, physical, 
political, and climatic ; 42 photographs and 8 diagrams 
with explanatory letterpress illustrating the causes of 
day and night and the seasons, and the climatic regions 
of the world; and Consulting Index of place-names. 
Size 10 Xx 71 in. Price 1s. 9d., bound limp cloth 
cover. 


A new and powerful aid in making geography clear, vivid, and 
attractive to pupils below Secondary School age. 


FOR HISTORY IN THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMS. 
REVISION EXERCISES IN SCHOOL HISTORY 


Each book contains exercises with ruled spaces for answers, and outline maps, and provides an admirable means 
of testing the pupil’s work and producing an outline of history recorded in his own words. 


Book I. British History to 1485. 

Book IL British History, 1485-1714. 

Book III. British History, 1688-1914 (in Preparation). 
Book IV. European History, 1494-1713. 


Book V. European History, 1713-1815. 
Book VI. European History, 1815-1914. 
Book VII. Scottish History. 

Book VIII. The British Empire. 


Price 9d. each book, bound manilla covers. 


ATLAS OF WORLD HISTORY 
(ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN) 
32 pages (10 X 73 in.) of coloured plates, containing 66 maps and insets, Introductory Notes on the maps, and Index. 
Price 2s., bound cloth boards. 


A very fair two-shillings worth, clear and useful. — History. 


A useful atlas—and a marvel at the price. Melih Secondary Schools Review. 


FOR GEOGRAPHY IN THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMS. 


MAP INTERPRETATION 
BY JAMES WALKER, M.A., Ph.D. 


80 maps and diagrams, including sections of Ordnance 
Survey Maps in colour 


Price 2s. 9d., bound cloth boards 


The map in essential i in the study of Geography, but the map- 
reader must sense the realities behind the symbols. In Dr. 
Walker’s book geographical facts, as expressed in many types of 
maps, are clearly defined, and the important interrelations which 
exist between them are adequately demonstrated. Survey Maps 
are fully dealt with. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 
By W. R. KERMACK, B. A., F. R. G. S. 
290 pages. With 80 maps and diagrams 
Price 3s., bound cloth boards 
JJC 


business of geography to investigate this relationship. This book 
provides material for revision from an economic point of view. 


ADVANCED MODERN SCHOOL ATLAS 


Price 3s. 6d. Strongly bound cloth boards. 


139 coloured maps and insets, statistical tables and Index. 


Edina Works, Edinburgh. 17-21 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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Constructive Eugenics and Rational Marriage. By Dr. M. SIEGEL. 
($2.50. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart.) 

This striking book is from the pen of a doctor who has read, 
researched, and thought deeply on the subject. He rightly 
insists that eugenics is a social science with a biological back- 

ound ; the practical application of the knowledge derived 

m the study of heredity. After two introductory chapters 
for non-biological readers, the author discusses the various 
restrictive methods, e. g. sterilization, that have been suggested: 
and proceeds in the second half of his book to elaborate in some 
detail his own constructive proposals for the ultimate improve- 
ment of the human stock. His views are set out clearly, and 
merit the attention of politicians and all social workers, and 
indeed of every one, male or female, who has attained to puberty. 


Pigeons and Spiders (The Water Spider). By M. MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by B. MIALL. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is chiefly, though not entirely, with the habits of Argyroneta 
aquatica, and with those of semi-domesticated pigeons that this 
literary work is concerned. Entomologists, in their pleasure 
at the language and style employed, will probably forgive the 
liberty of terming spiders insects, and of giving to them antennae ; 
but will scarcely place this work on a level with The Life of the Bee. 


New Pathways in Science: Messenger Lectures, 1934. By Sir 
ARTHUR EDDINGTON. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Sir Arthur Eddington is unrivalled in his capacity for inter- 
preting the more recondite developments of science to non- 
technical readers. This book, which may be regarded as an 
addendum to his famous Nature of the Physical World, deals 
with such subjects as the latest discoveries and theories in 
physics and astronomy, determinism, the expanding universe, 
and philosophical implications of scientific thought. The 
chapters are therefore necessarily somewhat disconnected, 
though there is an underlying theme linking the whole into a 
scheme of scientific philosophy, one key to which may be found 
in the chapter on the theory of groups—a chapter which is a 
delightful example of lucidity in explaining a difficult subject. 
The book admittedly imposes a strain on the attention (a strain 
which may reach breaking point in the chapter on the constants 
of Nature), but those who pay Sir Arthur the compliment of 
giving their full attention will assuredly obtain an ample reward. 


Blang, My Tiger: the Story of a Pet Malayan Tiger Cub. Told 
by R. W. Ryves. (3s. 6d. Arrowsmith.) 
Blang is now in the London Zoo. Toall visitors thither, and 
to all interested in wild life, this charming story of his doings 
and misdoings in infancy is heartily recommended. 


Elementary Microtechnique. By H. A. Peacock. (58. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 

There is no doubt that many students, and perhaps some 
teachers, endeavour to set up microscope preparations without 
understanding why each step in the process is necessary. The 
publication of this very reasonably-priced book should put an 
end to such unintelligent laboratory work. Mr. Peacock has 
brought together from many sources all the methods of killing, 
fixing, staining, and mounting that are needed by a beginner 
in biology, and up to the time of a first year student at a 
university ; and explains the why and wherefore of every step. 
Methods especially recommended for use by beginners are clearly 
indicated ; and those best suited for various organisms and 
tissues are specified. Every school laboratory ought to have 
at least one copy of this useful little book ; and probably elder 
specialists will wish one for themselves. 


(1) Elementary Botany. By A. P. Granam and Dr. E. J. 
HOLMYARD. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

(2) Botany a Senior Text-book for Schools. By Prof. D. THopay. 
(7s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

These two books might be used in succession by those who 
mean to study botany for a few years, and to attain to the 
standard of senior local examinations. The former perhaps 
would meet the requirements of lower certificate. The methods 
adopted in them are opposites. (1) After chapters on Life 
and Plant Classification, begins with unicellular algae, and works 
through the lower groups up to flowering plants. (2) Begins 
with sunflower and a grass, discusses very thoroughly plant 
physiology and histology, and plant bionomics in general, 
including excellent chapters on ecology; but relegates all the 
non-flowering plants to a supplement—in which, however, they 
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EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
July 29 to August 24, 1935 
33rd SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


SCARBOROUGH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Director . . Mr. J. TIPPING 
ANOTHER RECORD — 1,069 Teachers attended in 1934 


All the usual Craft Clasees will be held at Each Scheel 


SCARBOROUGH : al Ceurses: Letterpress Printing, The Training 
Graft School of the Backward Child, Practical Geography. Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, Music, Practical Science and 
Science Handicraft. A Film School will be held in con- 
junction with the British Film Institute (August 5-9). 
Many eminent authorities in the film world have been 
engaged to lecture and instruct. 
Further particulars from Mr. J. Kay, 74 Limesdale Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 


SCARBOROUGH: Physical Training Classes for men and women. Games 
Ph Training Athletics, Swimming, and Dancing. 
Special Course: A Keep Fit’’ class will be conducted 
by Miss Norah Reed, of Sunderland, who originated the 
Keep Fit movement. 

Further particulars from Mr. H. Dodd, 963 Abbeydale Road, Sheffield, 7. 
BOURNEMOUTH: Special Ceurses: Pottery, Stained Glass and Leaded 
Light Work, Home Crafts, Crafts for Women Teachers 
in J. I. Cs., Infant and Child Care, Decorative Metalwork. 
Further Particulars from Mr. H. F. Burrows, The Bungalow, Park Read, 

L. Compton, Plymouth. 


Courses: Decorative Metalwork, Cookery for 
Rural Centres, Practical Biology, School Dramatics, Voice 
Production, Scene Painting, Advanced Gymnastics. 
Further Particulars from Mr. H. F. Stimson, Caerleon House, A bderystw3thk. 


HOSTELS AT EACH SCHOOL 


ABERYSTWYTH : 


BIOLOGY 


Mr. T. L. Green, B.Sc., F.E.S., writes on The Present 
Position of Biology in Education in the June, 1934, 
number of The Journal of Education.“ 


MATHEMATICS 


For an article by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, N. A., L. C. P., on 
“School Examinations in Mathematics, see The 
Journal of Education, June, 1934. 


‘* Undoubtedly examinations serve some eminently practical ends. 
They provide a stimulus which is healthy in so far as it arouses 
individual enterprise, and ministers to the unquenchable knight- 
errantry of the adolescent ; they also furnish a fairly satisfactory 
method of measuring relative personal attainments and collective 
efficiency ; and they help very materially to promote the welfare 
of a comprehensive, coherent, adaptable, and suitably vocational 
national system of higher education.“ 


t This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. Mors thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact le 
being recognized.” 


This is the opinion of the Boston Journal of Education’ 
concerning ‘Ths Journal of Education.” 
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OU COUNCIL O 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 31-August 14, 1935 
A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in Secondary and Elementary Schools, to 
be held at the Training College, Bingley, Yorkshire. 
The following subjects will be included : 
1. SOME EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
Prof. GODFREY H. THomson, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


2. COURSES HAVING SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO SECONDARY AND SENIOR 


SCHOOLS. 
(i) English. Guy Boas, Esq., M.A. 
ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH, Esq., 


J ra oe a ane 


THE 


(ii) Music. 
F.R.C.O., Hon. A.R.C.M. 

ie History. D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M.A. 

iv) Biology. Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, 
M.A 


(v) Religious Subjects. R. B. HENDERSON, 
. M. A., B.D. 
(vi) Art. ua EVELYN GIBBS, A. R. E., 


A. R. C. A. 

3. LIGHT HANDWORK FOR JUNIOR 
SCHOOLS (with special application to 
Toy-making). 

Miss W. M. HorTon and Miss M. McLEIsuH. 

4. NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M. A., N. F. U. 
5. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Miss G. C. W HITWILL, M. A., N. F. U. 
6. ORGANIZED GAMES. 
Miss A. THORPE. 
In addition there will be special lectures by WILL 

SPENS, Esq., C. B. E., M. A., Prof. LASCELLES ABER- 
CroMBIE, M. A., Litt.D., and others. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and each vided with a bed-sitting 

75 12 rA 135 including d, residence, and tuition, 

A handbook containing full particulars and sylla- 
buses will be sent free on application to the 

EDUCATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


Cours spéciaux de francais pour Étudiants 
Rtrangers pendant l’année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 


Cours et exercices pratiques de phoné- 
tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
francais ement conçus et organisés. 
Diplômes. 


Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 
Pour renseignements, s'adresser au Secrétaire: 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOULOUSE 
(FRANCE) 


HOLIDAY COURSES 


at Bagnères-de-Bigorre, Hautes- 
Pyrénées, July 5 to September 11, 1935 


ELEMENTARY, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED 
Courses. HIGHER Course. Examinations and 
Certificates. 

EXCURSIONS in the Pyrénées. HALF-PRICER 
TICKETS. 

Apply for information to Director, Prof. MARCEL 
„ 32 Place Marcadieu, Tarbes, Hautes - 
Pyrénées, France. 


Till further notice Advertisements 
for section ‘* POSTS WANTED” 
will be accepted for The Journal of 
Education at the following nominal 


rates : 
30 words, 3/- ; 40 words, 4/- ; 
50 words, 5/- 


See 


ras 8 * AT 


als 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


o pages 259, 289-293, 315, 320, 323, 351 


UN IVERS ITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1935) 


CC 
eor an practice in s g 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exer 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition; history of the 
Fr language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers ; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B. — GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE.—Phonetics ; practice in speak- 
ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
10 weeks 280 frs. | 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 97 260 LL 180 99 350 a9 
6 „ 220 „ 160 „ 300 ,, 
4 „, 180 ,, 140 ,, 280 ,, 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French apponit; literature, 
conversation, and history arranged at 
„institut d'Études Françaises Modernes for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 
Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


PIANOFORTE 
TEACHING AND THEORY 


IANOFORTE _ Recitallist and 


Professor of the highest standing and quali- 
fications seeks position for teaching piano and 
theory or general supervision, within motoring 
distance of London.—Address No. 11,778. * 


POSTS VACANT—continued 
Assistant Mistress-ship 


S HANGHAT Municipal Council. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


The Council requires an Assistant Mistress. Candi- 
dates must be under 30 years of age, unmarried, 
University graduates with professional training and 
certificates, and must be specially qualified to teach 
Physics, Chemistry, and elementary Biology. 

Salary, $440.56 (Taels 315) per mensem for three 
years under Class I. Letter of Appointment. 

First-class passage provided with half pay during 
voyage. 

e present value of the $ (dollar) may be taken at 
1s. 7d. (one shilling and sevenpence), but exchange 
is subject to fluctuation. 

Further particulars regarding Superannuation 
Fund and other benefits, together with a form of 
application, may be obtained from the Council’s 
Agents, JOHN Pook & Co., Agents for the Municipal 
Sa of Shanghai, 68 Fenchurch Street, London, 


æ Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Three pad ph Broadway, E. G. 4.“ Each must 
contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post cards will NOT be sent 
on. 


The Journal of Education 


JUNE, 1935 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY MAY 20, 1935 
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UNIVERSITE OF NANCY 


HOLIDAY COURSES, July 1-September 21 
Efficient teaching and rapid progress in French 
(spoken an tten). 

3, 4, 8, 12 weeks: 150, 180, 325, 450 francs. 

Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary 
Commercial Section. 
Half-rate fares on French railways. 
Sports, Exoursions to the Battlefields and 
the Vosges. 
Students’ Hostel and Restaurant. 
Board-Residence with cultured families 
at moderate prices. 
For all particulars apply to The SECRETARY, 
Cours de Vacances, 13 Place Carnot, Nancy, 


Glamorgan Education Committee 


SUMMER SCHOOL, BARRY, 1935 


THE THIRTIETH SUMMER SCHOOL 
will be held at the 
County Schools and Training College, Barry 
from AUGUST 5 to 31 (inclusive). 


Subjects: Art, Handicrafts, Infant and Junior 
Education, Music, Embroidery, Dressmaking and 
T » Needlework, Hygiene and Physical Train- 
ing (including Swimming), Speech Training, and a 
Refresher Course. 

Accommodation in College Hostel and Camps. 
Full particulars may be obtained on receipt of 
ld. stamp by the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, County 
Hall, Cardiff. 


ATN, 


List öl Schools 


(Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
on application.) 


DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


HE 


ADVERTISING, the light on the 
path of civilization, is the outward 
sign of an inner faith. Its high 
aim is to create desire for things 
of permanent value. In successful 
advertising the creative idea is the 
thing. (From a recent Prize Essay.) 


Professor 
SIR JOHN ADAMS 


For list of recent 


articles by Professor 
Sir John Adams see 


page 718 of the 
November issue 
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receive quite adequate treatment. The elementary book is 
not error-free : on page 68 the statement about gall-formation, 
though perhaps true of a few, is certainly untrue of the majority 
of galls ; on page 113 the reader is led to expect some reference 
to the “ parasitic vestige ” of the gametophyte when he reaches 
the flowering plant, but (page 153) fails to find any; while 
from page 154, et seg., he will get the impression that self- 
pollination scarcely ever occurs, whereas in a number of common 
weeds, not to mention peas, it is the rule. Prof. Thoday’s 
book is admirable throughout, and its value is attested by the 
call for this fifth edition. 


An Introduction to the Modern Theory of Valency. By Dr. J. C. 
SPEAKMAN. (4s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

This is the clearest elementary account of the modern elec- 
tronic theory of valency that we have seen. Dr. Speakman 
very truly says that, though this theory is now well established, 
most textbooks still convey the impression that it is merely an 
interesting speculative hypothesis rather than a fundamental, 
workaday theory. He has performed, and performed well, his 
task of explaining and illustrating the main principles of the 
theory; in the schools in particular his book will be of very 
great value. 


Three Philosophers (Lavoisier, Priestley, and Cavendish). By 
W. R. AYKROYD. (10s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Aykroyd has here given us an instructive and entertaining 
account of the life and work of Lavoisier, with the necessary 
addition of two other major characters, viz. Joseph Priestley 
and Henry Cavendish. The importance of Lavoisier’s work in 
science is well known to every scientist, but its importance in 
the course of general European history is still not fully recognized. 
The present book will do much to enable the general reader to 
appreciate Lavoisier at his true worth ; and though he is no blind 
hero-worshipper, Mr. Aykroyd makes it quite clear that his 
“enthusiastic admiration ’’ for Lavoisier is fully justified by 
that great man’s character and achievements. Lavoisier, we 
know, was not altogether without unamiable traits, but his 
personality was lovable and his intelligence was of almost 
Newtonian calibre. Mr. Aykroyd is to be congratulated on a 
notable book. 


The Frustration of Science. By Sir DANIEL HALL, J. G. CROWTHER, 
J. D. Bernat, Prof. V. H. Motrram, Dr. ENID CHARLES, 
Dr. P. A. Gorgr, Prof. P. M. S. BLACKETT. (38. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This interesting and in many ways provocative book shows 
some of the difficulties from which science suffers under the 
present conditions of civilization. The essays individually are 
brilliant—especially those of Sir Daniel Hall and Prof. Mottram 
but as a whole the book suffers from lack of integration and 
from the pronounced political bias that appears in many sections. 
The general conclusion that emerges is that science would be 
capable of conferring much more happiness on mankind if the 
social system were different. 

Elementary Science. Book III. 
(Is. gd. Dent.) 

Andrade and Huxley's Introduction to Science. Practical Handbook 
to Book III Forces at Work. By W. J. LEWIS. (6d. 
Oxford: Blackwell.) 

Progressive School Chemistry School Certificate Course. By 
J. M. HARRISON. (48. 6d. Longmans.) 

Textbook of Biology. By Dr. E. R. Spratt and A. V. SPRATT. 
(9s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Darwinism and tts Critics. By Sir ARTHUR KEITH. 
1s. Paper, 7d. Watts.) 

Elementary Chemical Calculations. 


By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 


(Clothette, 


By Dr. E. J. Hotmyarp. 


(Is. 9d. Dent.) 

Short Course in Chemical Theory. By E. P. WILSsoN. (385. 
Dent.) 

Elements of Electrical Engineering. By E. DE VILLE. (58. 
Blackie.) 


Sctentific Progress in Recent Times. (4s. 6d. 
net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

Elementary Science. By H. WEBB and M. A. Gricc. Book I. 
(Limp Cloth. 2s. 3d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Experimental Magnetism and Electricity. By J. GORDON. (2s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Short Course in Biology. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(Continued on page 324) 


By G. P. BAILEY. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, {10. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS: Their Theory and Practice. 
By A. KING, Nl. Sc., and Or. J. S. ANDERSON. 4. 6d. net 
For first-year students in Universities and higher forms in 
Schools. ae, ee aes 

THE DINOSAURS: A Short History of a Great Group 
of Extinct Reptiles. 15s. net 
By Dr. W. E. SWINTON, British Museum (Natural History). 
A readable yet authoritative account, copiously illustrated. 


Two Books by Prof. Shand 


EARTH-LORE : Geology without Jargon Ss. net 
USEFUL ASPECTS OF GEOLOGY és. net 
Second Revised Edition, 1934. . 
THE DORSET COAST: A Geological Guide. 
By G. M. DAVIES, M.Sc., F.G.S. In the Press 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., | FLEET LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Head Masters’ 
Association and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. LOWEST COMMISSION. 


Registrar: RONALD E. GUNDRY, M. A., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 
Tel.: Museum 0656 (4 lines). 


QUALIFIED WOMEN WANTING 


POSTS OVERSEAS 


As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. 
Should ask the Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Wome 
(S.0.S.B.W.) for INFORMATION and HELP. No fee charged 

Apply to THE SECRETARY (S. O. S. B. W.), 


Caxton HoUsE (West Block), 12 Tothill Street, S. W. 1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9060 


May, 1935] 


THE INCORPORATED BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


THIRD SUMMER VACATION COURSE in PHYSICAL TRAINING at 
** WARDEN HOUSE,” DEAL 


July 27 to August 17, 1935, for Men and Women Teachers in Elementary, 
Secondary Schools (Board of Education Syllabus). 
Activities, Swimming, Games, Cricket, Rugby Football, Tennis, School Athletics, 
Dancing, Fencing.—Apply SECRETARY, 25 Chalcroft Road, London, S. E. 13. 

Telephone: Lee Green 4152. 


F for SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


„ GEORGE OVER (RUGBY) LTD. 


Printers to Rugby School 
RUGBY PRESS, 


Central, and 


THE 
Inquiries invited 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Incorporating the LONDON SCHOOL OF MIME 
17-18 BERNERS STREET, W. 


Museum 6159 


Principal : N. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL, B.A. (Lond.), 
L.R.A.M. (Eloc.), M.R.S.T. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


An examination will be held on June 29th. 


Applications to be in by June lOth. 


RUGBY 
Telephone: 126 


For all particulars apply Secretary. 


LJNIVERSITY of ST. 
RESIDENCE HALLS 
FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Warden: Miss M. E. Donpson, M. A., B. Sc., B.D. 

University Hall, which was opened in 1896 by 
the University of St. Andrews, accommodates 70 
Students. In addition, there are, under the same 
management, three residences in which 70 additional 
students may reside. 

All degrees granted by the University are open to 
women. The academical year extends over three 
terms of approximately nine and a half weeks each, 
and the Residence Fees vary from £66 per annum. 

Matriculation and Class Fees vary according to 
the Faculty chosen. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
University Hall, St. Andrews, Fife. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
Halls of Residence for Women Students 
Senior Warden: Mrs. GUTHKELCH, B.A. (Lond.) 


RESIDENCE (under exceptionally 
healthy conditions) for 280 students at the 
three Halls on the sea front. 

Prospectuses of Degree Courses in Arts, Science 
of Law, Teachers’ Training Dept. (Secondary and 
Elementary), and Diploma Courses in Geography, 
Biology, Music, and Agriculture can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, U.C.W. 

FEES.—50 to 62 guineas per annum. 

Early application should be made to the SENIOR 
WARDEN, Alexandra Hall. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR 


University Hostels for Women Students. 
Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE Davis 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.). 
Fees, £51, £56, and {61 per annum. 
Prospectuses of Degree Courses, Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department, Kindergarten Department, and 
Departments of Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 
ing, and of Music can be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, University College, Bangor. 


E 8 


— A 


ANDREWS | UNIVERSITY 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE, Hostels, 
Residential and HOLIDAY Quarters for Teachers 


6 5 x Ne N eat Sores 
NV kos F 


COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 
Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
Fee, 57 guincas per Session of 31 weeks. 
College tuition fees: Arts £15, and Science £20 per 
Session. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 


the REGISTRAR. University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 


ST. MARGARET’S-ON-THAMES 
OMFORTABLE Board-Residence 


for young men in nice home; good cooking, 
Near park, river; also good train service, buses, &c. 
—Apply 17 Baronsteld Road, East Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 


DROITWICH 
ORBURY HOUSE. — Entrance 


facing Baths. Guests received in fine old 
Manor House. Every modern comfort. Three acres 
of beautiful garden. Nearest to Golf Links. Telegram 
and Telephone: 53 Droitwich. Illustrated booklet. 


WHERE TO STAY IN LONDON 


l ‘HE LODGE, 1 St. George’s Square, 

S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 5s. 6d. a day 
or 30s. weekly. With Dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas 
weekly. Apply SECRETARY. 


FOREST OF DEAN, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS 


ITTLEDEAN GUEST HOUSE, 


Littledean, Glos. (600 ft. up). BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY, EVERY ENTERTAINMENT. 80 rooms. 
5 acres grounds. BILLIARDS, Dancing, Tennis, 
Putting, Bowls, Cricket, Golf, Tours, Walks. Board- 
Residence, 50s. to 70s. per week. Illustrated Tariff 
“ AD.” free. Special off-season terms. 


LONDON, W.2 
ADIES’ INTERNATIONAL 


CLUB, 74 Princes Square, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Tel.: Bayswater 1400. For Professional Women 
and Students. Rooms, with partial board, from 
278. 6d. to 2 guineas. Sub-lets to non-members 
during members’ holidays —Apply SECRETARY. 


— 8 ONES 


LONDON, S. w. 1 
THE WARWICK CLUB, (Ladies’ 


Residential, with married quarters). Terms 
from 35s. a week, partial board. Special arrange- 
ments for holidays. For full particulars apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 21 St. George's Square, S.W. 1. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS 


EGETARIAN Guest House, alt. 
600 ft. Happy holiday or restful recuperation. 


Tennis, motor excursions, &c.—Mr. and Mrs. 
LupLOW, The Briars,“ Crich, near Matlock 
(Ambergate Station, L.. M. S.). Telephone: Amber- 
gate 44. 


Sir John Adams 


In the June, 1934, issue of The 
Journal of Education,’’ there is a 
characteristic article by Sir John 
Adams entitled Burglary of the 
Mind.” 


We are all, then, congenital burglars of the 
mind, which may be accounted to all of us 
for righteousness. But those who are 
teachers along with preachers and lawyers 
and alienists, have a special cause of 
rejoicing at the possession of this more or 
less universal gift. Those of this group 
that have been endowed with but a scanty 
portion of the gift must bestir themselves to 
make good the deficiency. 


For Announcements of SUMMER SCHOOLS and of HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS glial including Holiday 


Quarters offered or desired, the JUNE issue is a good one. 
remains unrivalled. 


The Journal of Education 
aline of small type. 


For SCHOOL TRANSFER 
The Advertisement Rate for these sections is Ninepence 
Minimum charge, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. If displayed the charge is according to space. 


„Partnerships, SALES, &c., 


Prepaid Advertisements of Posts Wanted, and of offers of Holiday Accommodation, are accepted at a specially 
low rate: 30 words for 3s. ; 40 words for 4s. ; 50 words for 5s. ; and so on. 


LONDON: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E. C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Public and Preparatory Schools Year Book, 1935. 
Year Book Press, Ltd. 108. 6d. net.) 

Issued annually for forty-six years, this invaluable book of 
reference is now the official book of the Association of Pre- 
3 Schools, as well as of the Headmasters Conference. 
ncluded are details of schools, entrance scholarships, univer- 


sities and colleges, notes and advice on careers, and lists of 
tutors. 


(The 


Evans’ General Intelligence Tests. (6d. net. Evans.) 
areers and Openings for Women : a Survey of Women’s Employ- 

ment and a Guide for those seeking Work. By Ray STRACHEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Faber & Faber.) 

Why Piccadilly? The Story of the Names of London. By E. S. 
Fay. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Language. By Prof. L. BLOOMTIELD. (15s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

How to Teach Swimming. By S. G. Hences. (28. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

How I Got Licked and Why. By Uptown SINCLAIR. 
Werner Laurie.) 

Design for Transition: an Essay in Centrifugal Politics. By 
J. THorp. (3s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Typewriting Examination Tests (R.S.A.). 
Stage III— Advanced. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 


(7s. 6d. 


e 


By A. Ports. 


Stonehenge and its Date. By R. H. CuNNINGTON. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 

I Must be Healthy. By W. E. WnATLEKV. (10d. McDougall’s 
Educational Co.) 


Central Association for Mental Welfare. Report of a Conference 
on Mental Welfare held in British Medical Association House 
and in Hall No. 1, Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 
November 21, 22, and 23, 1934. (38. 6d.) 

Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching. No. 1 December, 1934. 
(2s. 6d. Geneva: Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
London: Allen & Unwin.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Education, India. Education in India, 1932-33. 
4s. 6d. Delhi: Manager of Publications.) 

Board of Education. Reorganization of Public Elementary Schools 
in England and Wales, 1933-34. (od. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Annual Report 
for 1934 of the Division of Intercourse and Education. By 
N. M. BUTLER. 

Education (Scotland). Statistics in respect of Education Areas for 
the Year 1933-1934. (4d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Board of Education. Vacation Courses in England and Wales, 
and Scotland, 1935. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The British Science Guild. Lectures to a Group of London 
Schools. The Electron Liberated: its Industrial Conse- 
quences. By C. C. PATERSON. (Is.) 

Scottish Education Department. Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland for the year 1934, with 
Summary Statistics for Scotland for the Year 1933-34. 
(1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Yorkshire Council for Further Education. No. 16. Further 
Education for the Clothing Industry. No. 17. Electrical 
Engineering: Courses for Degrees, Diplomas, and National 
Certificates in Yorkshire. (gd. each.) No. 18. A Scheme of 
Courses in Coal Mining for the Yorkshire Coalfield. (is.) 
Annual Report of the Schools of New Brunswick, 1933-34. 
By the Chief Superintendent of Education. 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Reports submittod 
to the Court of Governors, October 17, 1934. (Is.) 

Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham. Joint Matriculation Board. Regulations for 
the Award of School Certificates and Matriculation Certificates, 
1936. Regulations for the Award of Higher School Certificates, 
1936. 

Canada, 1935: The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and 
Recent Progress. (25 cents. Ottawa: Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics.) 


(Rs. 2-8 or 


The Journal of Education 


SPECIAL SERIES OF ARTICLES, JANUARY, 1933, TO MAY, 1934 


“SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


With special attention to Reference Books 


Introductory Article, by Mr. C. W. 
Bailey, M.A., January, 1933. 

Modern 5 Mr. A. N. Gibson, 
M.A., February, 1933. 

English, by Mr. A. M. Walmsley, M.A., 
March, 1933. 

Classics, by Rev. H. A. Symonds, M.A., 
April, 1933. 

History, by Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., 
M.A., May, 1933. 

Geography, by Mr. L. B. Cundall, M.Sc., 
F. R. G. S., June, 1933. 

Mathematics, by Mr. A. Lea Perkins, M.A., 
I. C. P., July, 1933. 

Chemistry, by Dr. E. J. Holmyard. M.A., 
M.Sc., August, 1933. 

Physics (including Meteorology and 
Astronomy), by Mr. V. T. Saunders, N. A., 
September, 1933. 


Biological Science, by Mr. A. G. Lowndes, 
M.A., October, 1933. 

Religious debra, by Rev. H. K. Luce, 
N. A., November, 1933. 

Art section (including Arithmetic, Handi- 
crafts, & c.), by Miss Kate L. N. Welch, 
December, 1933. 

Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, by Mr. D. E. Coult, A. L. A., Ilford 
Public Libraries, January, 1934. 

Music, by Mr. Douglas Fox, M.A., B.Mus., 
Clifton College, February, 1934. 

Spanish, by Mr. E. G. James, Chief Modern 
Language Master, Collegiate School, 
Liverpool, April, 1934. 

Education, by Mr. B. A. Howard, M.A., 
Headmaster, Addey and Stanhope School, 
May, 1934. 


All the above-mentioned numbers are still in print 
LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Royal Fubilee Supplement to 


No. 790 
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MAY 1, 1935 


A three-year Latin Course, built up on modern principles of classics teaching, and 
carrying the work from the earliest stages up to the end of the year preceding 
School Certificate. The reading of consecutive Latin is introduced from the very 
first, and thus the pupils become accustomed to Latin word order long before 
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graphical Trigonometry. 
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ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


A SYSTEMATIC COURSE 
By A. TURNBULL, M. A., 


formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools 


An enlarged version of a very successful broadcast 
course in English Composition, published as a 
result of numerous requests by teachers 


Tributes from Headmasters of schools 
which took the course: 


We feel we owe Mr. Turnbull a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the stimulating effect on both teachers and 
pupils of his most practical talks. Results are 
wonderful. My staff are most enthusiastic.” 


“ I wish to thank you most sincerely for the course 
of lectures on composition. The pupils have benefited 
greatly by your talks. The benefit was quite notice- 
able in the orderly arrangement and sequence of 
paragraphs in most of the Qualifying Class compositions 
set for a Control Examination at the beginning of this 
month.“ 


I asked the three teachers for criticism. They had 
none to offer. Every one of them was positively 
delighted with the lesson, and asked me to thank you, 
and to say that they hope you will keep it up.“ 


“ The new course in English composition will, I am 
certain, be an unqualified success. The pupils are 
deeply interested and follow the lessons with rapt 
attention. We are trying out compositions on similar 
subjects, and find in most cases that improvement in 
the points discussed has taken effect.“ 


All teachers are enthusiastic about the material of 
the lessons. Two of the three were drawing my 
attention to the first simple results of Mr. Turnbull's 
method. The copy-books show the child is striving 
after a new vocabulary. Corrections and the insertion 
of new words and more accurate words are everywhere 
in evidence. 


My first reaction on gathering something of the 
content of your lessons was the inward cry, ‘ Why 
was there nothing of this kind when I was at school? 
I do not hesitate to say of what you have to give, 
Here is inspiration and to spare for the scholar that 
has ears to hear! I congratulate you on the originality 
of your talks.“ 


Ihe real value of these lessons lies in the fact that 
they are immensely practical. If there is a fault it is 
the abundance of ideas.“ 

This was a lesson brimful of material. No point 
was missed, yet the children were not over-fed. 
Mr. Turnbull handles his lessons as only an experienced 
teacher can.“ 

‘“ Your wireless lessons on composition have put 
new life into a subject which is a very difficult one in a 
country school.“ 

IThe composition course is excellent, and is proving 
most useful to my Senior Classes and teachers.“ 

These talks cannot be praised too highly. They 
are interesting to the pupils, and I have seen signs of 
their lessons being applied in the ordinary composition 
exercises. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 
38 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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The King and Democratic Citizenship 
By Mary E. Beccas, B.A., Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 
es HEREAS it hath been found by experience that | transient president elected by one section of the British 


the office of a king . . . is unnecessary, burden- 
some and dangerous to the liberty, safety, and public 
interest of the people. . . be it therefore enacted and 
ordained that the office of King shall not henceforth reside 
in or be exercised by any one single person.“ 

Thus was it loudly proclaimed in the name and interest 
of the people in 1649 after the execution of Charles I. And 
yet, within eleven years the edict was revoked in favour 
of his son in accordance with the ancient laws of the 
country.“ Since then we have never lacked a sovereign, 
although Charles’s younger son was deposed, his successor’s 
powers limited by law, and the latest dynasty’s prero- 
gatives so sternly curtailed in practice that our present 
ruler has been called by at least one American a mere 
signing machine.“ 

Is this so? Does this mean that we have a sovereign 
merely in name; a man who holds a position which has 
been contemptuously called the nullification of kingship ” ? 
In many ways it seems like it. For though we keep up 
the pretence of sovereignty, in actual fact our King seems 
to have but little power to exercise it. Every time a law 


is made in Parliament, its opening words proclaim: ‘' Be 
it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice of the Lords and Commons. and 


for its final inclusion on the Statute Book in the House of 
Lords the age-old picturesque ceremony is forever enacted. 
The Speaker leads those interested from the Commons to the 
Bar of the other place.“ The thrones in the Lords are 
uncovered (though still unoccupied), and three scarlet and 
ermine clad ministers seat themselves on the long red couch 
in front of them. The central figure is the Lord Chancellor 
who explains that the King has graciously given his assent 
to certain bills placed before him for without it they cannot 
become law. The clerk on the right then reads the title of 
each act and the clerk on the left passes the same with 
the usual form and words ’’—generally ‘‘ Le Roy le veult.” 

Vet we know that in reality these bills would become Acts 
whether the King wished it or not: that no sovereign since 
the time of Anne has ever refused his or her signature: 
that what matters to a Bill is not whether the King wishes 
its passage so much as whether the Commons does; and 
that if the Commons choose to pass a Money Bill once or 
any other Bill in three successive sessions it becomes law 
automatically. Again, the same stately pretence is kept 
when the King either opens or dissolves his Parliaments. 
Certainly he performs the actions but it is either the terms 
of the law which tell him to, or his Prime Minister. The 
King in theory can exercise his prerogative of mercy and 
pardon condemned criminals; in practice the Home 
Secretary determines the case. In theory the King appoints 
his counsellors to their important offices, but in practice 
these fall to whichever party has been given, by the votes 
of the electorate, a majority in the Commons. 

Why, then, keep up this pretence which looks almost like 
hypocrisy ? Why not agree with out ancestors’ words with 
which this article opens and abolish the office altogether ? 
Why not? for a multitude of excellent reasons. 

The English love their traditions and the continuance of 
their picturesque customs, from Guy Fawkes’ bonfires to 
May Day celebrations. And most people, whether English 
or American, whether from East or West, love pageantry 
and Stories of princes and princesses. But there is more to 
it than this. With a wide empire, including our own demo- 
cratic little island, highly developed Commonwealths in 
Canada and Australia, cultured ancient royal houses and 
illiterate millions in India, bitingly independent entities in 
Ireland and South Africa and rapidly developing native 
communities in the colonies, we need a man who can com- 
mand the allegiance of races and peoples differing in the 
widest sense in education, outlook, and politics. No 


Commonwealth could fill this position. Some one is needed 
with centuries of tradition behind him, with a royal dignity 
and special training about him, some one who is above 
party strife or national prejudice, who will be acceptable 
at once to the whole range of his people from English 
workmen to Indian potentates. It may be said respect- 
fully that our present King fits the bill. 

On the death of an unpopular monarch, a wit wrote in 
1827: 

When George IV from earth descended, 
Then Heaven be praised the Georges ended! 


But to this a twentieth century writer has added : 
Say not so, my ancient friend, 
Times may change and times may mend. 
In George V at length you see 
How good a King a George may be.”’ 


But what exactly does he mean by good? Should 
a king to be good become a mere cypher or “ rubber 
stamp? To do that he would have to become less than 
a man—a mere machine, and no good man would then wish 
to be a good king. Bernard Shaw, in his stimulating 
political fantasia, The Apple Cart makes his King Magnus 
voice this very protest. Our own King gave the lie to 
the idea when he once said quietly to Mr. Hindes Page, 
the American Ambassador: Knowing the difficulties of a 
limited monarch, I thank Heaven I am spared being an 
absolute one! The truth is that, though the English 
constitution now makes it impossible for a ruler to be a bad 
king, to be a good one it requires him to be more, not less 
than a man. It calls not for a mere signing machine 
but for a man of careful training, great tact, and wide 
experience, one who also possesses a capacity for un- 
selfish service and hard work. He may be allowed a 
car without a number, and be above the mere rules of 
speeding, but he cannot go out for a drive just whenever he 
wishes. His letters may be allowed to go without stamps, 
and his telegrams have first attention, but in return 
whenever he goes for a holiday he cannot cut himself off 
from business but must permit a telegraphic service to be 
fitted to his rooms to keep him in touch. He may have 
secretaries to help him with his correspondence, but he is 
expected to read the passages marked in his thirty daily 
newspapers, to congratulate centenarians and mothers of 
triplets, and to represent his country on important occasions 
from the Armistice service at the Cenotaph to a cup final 
at Wembley. 

As it happens, our present King is not only admirably 
trained for his position and willing to do all that is expected 
of him, but his own great interest in modern politics, and the 
Queen’s interest in all health and social questions of the 
day, make him eager and able to interpret the English 
conception of democratic kingship in its best sense. 

He was enrolled in the training ship Britannia as her 
youngest cadet, and soon became one of her liveliest 
practical jokers as well as one of her hardest-working 
sailors. From 1879 to 1882, he saw the world and had 
innumerable adventures in the Bacchante—a sailing ship 
which kept her engines for use only as a very last resort ! 
Later, at the age of 36, and as heir to the throne, he visited 
Australia to open the new Commonwealth Parliament, and 
came back via New Zealand and Canada. He has twice 
visited India, and in 1921 he opened yet another new 
Parliament House at Stormont for Northern Ireland. So 
he knows his empire in a way that none of his predecessors 
did and few of his present subjects do. Moreover, he is 
keenly interested in world problems and is always ready 
to play his part in drawing nations together, whether they 
be inside or outside the British Commonwealth. He 
opened the World Monetary_and Economic Conference in 
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London on June 12, 1933, and spoke before the repre- 
sentatives of sixty-six governments ; and no one was more 
disappointed than he at its indefinite adjournment on 
July 27 without any concrete results. 

At the same time, he seems more the typical English King 
than any other monarch we have had. He has adopted the 
English surname of Windsor and married an English 
princess. He prefers English watering-places for a holiday 
to either Paris, Baden, or the Riviera. If one visits the 
cinema, as like as not the King will be seen in the Topical 
News walking about in plus fours or in a bowler hat, 
indistinguishable from thousands of his subjects. He seems 
very human when we hear he likes a good story, ice-cream, 
fruit, and watching football ; makes a virtue of punctuality, 
and collects stamps for himself and Princess Elizabeth. 

On the other hand, any one who has met him—be it 
the miner’s wife with whom he and his Queen took tea 
during the first year of their reign, the American 
Ambassador who expected to face pompous royalty, the 
successive prime ministers, Conservative, Liberal, or Labour, 
the Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference, or the 
unemployed of Tyneside or the Potteries—each has been 
struck by his quiet, unobtrusive dignity, and the sense that 
he was a King—and a friend. Only three times has he 
interfered directly in the ruling of the country; in July, 
1914, when he called the Irish Conference; in 1921, when 
he made his famous speech in Belfast at the Opening of the 
Northern Parliament House; and in 1931, when he 
curtailed his holiday at Balmoral, to rush to London during 
the crisis and ask MacDonald to form the National 
Government. 

The extent of this interference and how much influ- 
ence the King actually exercised behind the scenes we 
shall not know until after his death—even if then, but 
of this much we may be sure that had he not been a 
wise and fair man he could have caused a great deal of 
obstruction, and hindered the smooth working of the 
wheels of government. To realize this one has only to look 
up the story of George III or the three volumes of Queen 
Victoria's letters recently published, to study the diff- 
culties of Gladstone because he and the Queen were 
incompatible, or better still to read Shaw’s The Apple Cart. 
It has taken a great man to hold his throne through 
twenty-five years so packed with crises unprecedented in 
history, social changes, world warfare, financial collapses, 
economic chaos, narrow nationalism run riot, democracy 
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threatened, crowned heads lucky if they retained their 
bodies, never mind their crowns! King George has done 
more than this. He has retained the affection as well as the 
loyalty of the bulk of his people. It scarcely needed the 
widespread anxiety over his illness to demonstrate that. 
I think Mr. Somervell is right when he says of the King, 
in his new book on the Reign of George V, that we take 
him for granted and that is the essence of his achievement.“ 

It also sums up the essence of our responsibility. For 
while we take for granted his position as a constitutional 
monarch who reigns but does not govern, a man to be 
revered as a symbol of a united commonwealth of nations 
and regarded as a friend who has the interests of his country 
at heart, we are at the same time too much inclined to take 
for granted our own position. We regard ourselves as the 
governors of the country and King George acquiesces. 
But whereas he takes his kingship seriously and trains 
himself for it, we too often treat our vote lightly, and 
regard training in the use of it unnecessary. The fact that 
the King agrees to let us govern ourselves, makes it im- 
perative that we shoulder the heavy responsibilities of 
modern citizenship. Yet we cannot all govern ourselves, 
any more than we can all be artists, nor with any amount 
of study can we ever hope to know enough to decide by 
ourselves the intricate problems of modern government. 
The clearest analysis and remedy which I have ever read 
for this difficulty of John Smith is given in Sir Norman 
Angell’s book, The Unseen Assassins. He proves that since 
it is quite impossible for Smith himself to govern, the only 
solution is that he shall realize his responsibilities as a 
citizen, and choose men to rule for him who will discharge 
their duties faithfully and well. 


A vote in peace is like a stroke in battle. 


We must learn to use the vote to-day as a knight learnt 
in olden days to use his sword. And I feel that I cannot 
more fittingly conclude then by quoting a paragraph from 
Shaw's Preface to The Apple Cart: 

When everything has been done that can be done, 
civilization will still be dependent on the consciences of the 
governors and the governed. Our natural dispositions may 
be good; but we have been badly brought up and are full 
of anti-social personal ambitions and prejudices and 
snobberies. Had we not better teach our children to be 
better citizens than ourselves ? . . . That is my last word. 
Think over it.“ 


An Eventful Quarter-Century, 1910—1935 


By Emeritus Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW 


I 

T is notoriously difficult for a historian to write the 
history of his own times. First, he does not know, 
and cannot possibly get to know all the important facts: 
many of them will come to light only after the lapse of long 
periods of time. Secondly, he cannot see known facts in 
their proper relations and their true proportions; many 
events that now loom large will no doubt fade into insigni- 
ficance; others which pass almost unnoticed will come to 
be recognized as cardinal. Thirdly, he can only partially 
and with extreme difficulty free himself from the disturbing 
influences of his political and religious prepossessions. 
Such sympathies and such prejudices as move him in the 
world of current affairs cannot fail to influence him in his 
presentation of the picture of the immediate past. The 
problems of the last quarter-century are in the main the 
problems that continue to stir the passions of the present 

day. 

And one of the outstanding features of the period 1910-35 
has undoubtedly been the profundity and variety of the 
passions by which it has been stirred. It has been a 
militant, angry, and unrestful age. When on May 6, 1910, 
King George ascended the throne, he found his dominions 


torn by the quarrels of ferocious factions as well as menaced 
by the machinations of foreign foes. The party-conflict 
concerning Mr. Lloyd George's Budget of 1909 had developed 
into an embittered struggle between the Lords and 
Commons, the outcome of which was the Parliament Act 
of 1911. The dominance of Irish Sinn Feiners in the House 
of Commons, and the imminent passage of a Home Rule 
Bill, were hurrying Ireland into the abyss of civil war. 
Within a very short time of the King’s accession Ulster 
Volunteers and Irish Nationalists were enrolling and 
drilling, Germany joyfully supplying arms and ammunition 
to both. In Great Britain an almost incessant series of 
great revolutionary strikes, involving the three gigantic 
trade unions of railwaymen, miners, and transport workers, 
threatened not only the foundations of Britain’s economic 
prosperity, but also the very bases of parliamentary 
government. Meanwhile, the destructive activities of the 
‘ suffragettes ’—who showed a diabolical ingenuity in 
smashing windows, burning down churches, slashing 
pictures, and devastating museums—strained the tempers 
of the law-abiding populace to the breaking point. 

While all this was going on at home, and while public 
attention was wholly, engrossed; with domestic problems 
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the limitation of the power of the Lords; the granting of 
Home Rule to Ireland, together with safeguards for Ulster ; 
the disestablishing of the Church in Wales; the extension 
of the franchise to women; the introduction of Old Age 
Pensions ; the establishment of the great Health Insurance 
scheme, and so on—the German peril was approaching. 
The German militarists, who controlled the Kaiser and 
exploited the Crown Prince, had never forgiven Great 
Britain for concluding her entente with France in 1904, 
and for healing her old quarrel with Russia in 1907. Ina 
swift and alarming succession of provocative and challenging 
acts they sought to test, and, if possible, shatter the Triple 
Entente. They had thrown down the gage to France in 
respect of Morocco in 1905; they had defied Russia in 
respect of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908; in 1911 they 
menaced the most vital of all British interests, namely, the 
command of the sea, by sending a gunboat to Agadir on 
the north-west coast of Africa. This was at once recognized 
as the first step toward establishing a German naval base 
at that point, and since it was known that at the same time 
Germany was in negotiation for a naval base on Iceland, it 
was legitimately feared that unless strong action was taken 
the most important trade routes of Britain and the Empire 
would be at the mercy of the German navy. War with 
Germany was very near in the summer of 1911, but an 
emphatic speech by Mr. Lloyd George on July 21, combined 
with the readiness of the Fleet and the assured support of 
France and Russia, gave the German aggressors the pause. 
Another and even more formidable alarm came two years 
later as a result of the Balkan wars. The main consequence 
of these wars was the aggrandisement of Serbia. Now 
Serbia was the one serious obstacle to the achievement of 
the great Austro-German plan of complete Teutonic 
dominance of the whole region from Berlin to Baghdad. 
Hence, immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty of 


Bucharest (August 10, 1913) the Germanic Powers sounded > 


Italy as to her willingness to join them in an instant attack 
on Serbia—an attack which must have precipitated the 
general European War. Italy's refusal to extend her 
defensive alliance with Austria and Germany into a pact 
of aggression saved the peace of the world for a year. But 
the Central Empires were by that time resolved on war. 
Evidence on that point is now overwhelming. For example, 
on May 14, 1914, the Emperor Francis Joseph remarked : 
The Central Powers cannot accept the Treaty of 
Bucharest as definitely settling the Balkan question: 
nothing but a general war can bring about a suitable 
solution.“ Hence during the early months of 1914 the main 
efforts of Germany and Austria were devoted to prepara- 
tions for war—to the strengthening of armies and navies ; 
to the manufacture of gigantic guns ; to the widening of the 
Kiel Canal; to the securing of military stores and coaling 
stations; to the laying up of supplies of money; to the 
stirring up of trouble in enemy countries ; to the search for 
a plausible pretext for a fight. 


II 


The assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand on 
June 28, 1914. provided the necessary pretext for a fight. 
As to the causes and the meaning of that tragic event we 
cannot enter into a discussion here. It is replete with 
sinister mysteries. Suffice it to say, that it supplied Austria 
with the occasion to send, on July 23, an ultimatum to 
Serbia which was so framed as to make war inevitable. 

The Central Powers had everything ready for war, and 
were spoiling for war. They expected it to be a short and 
glorious, if bloody and destructive, triumph for their arms. 
Their plans, however, were disarrayed by, first, the unlooked- 
for resistance of Belgium (whose guaranteed neutrality they 
wickedly violated); secondly, the prompt and effective 
entry of Great Britain, which they had regarded as 
impossible; and thirdly, the unexpectedly rapid mobiliza- 
tion of the Russian hosts, and their swift conquest of East 
Prussia. Hence the Teutonic hordes, instead of returning 
victorious to the dear Fatherland ” before the Christmas 


of 1914, as they had been led to believe would be the case, 
had to settle themselves down to what proved to be a four 
years’ struggle against overwhelming disaster. Nevertheless 
so strong and so ruthless were they that more than once they 
came within anace of the success that would have given them, 
at any ratetemporarily, the world-dominion that they sought. 

As the years went on, the War spread until before the 
end it had involved almost the whole human race. Never 
before had the unity of mankind been so conclusively, if 
dreadfully, demonstrated. Germany and Austria were 
joined by Turkey (October, 1914) and Bulgaria (October, 
1915). The Allies were reinforced by Japan (August, 1914), 
Italy (May, 1915), Portugal (March, 1916), Rumania 
(August, 1916), the United States of America (April, 1917), 
Greece (June, 1917), China (August, 1917), and by various 
small Asiatic, African, and American States as German 
frightfulness moved them. During the early stages of the 
War, Germany and her associates had an immense advantage 
over their opponents because of their central position and 
their superior readiness for fighting. 

The story of the Great War, the cardinal event of the 
reign of King George V, has often been told, and it cannot 
be recapitulated here. Each year had its outstanding 
crisis: 1914 Saw the almost complete occupation of Belgium 
by the Germans; 1915 witnessed the driving back of the 
Russians beyond Warsaw, the utter subjugation of Serbia, 
and the lamentable failure of the British attack on Gallipoli 
—an attack which all but succeeded and one whose success 
would have shortened the War by at least two years; 1916 
was marked by the crucial Franco-German conflict round 
Verdun, a conflict which revealed to the world, at a cost of 
460,000 casualties, the invincible will of France; it also 
saw the entry and the exit of Rumania; 1917 opened with 
the German proclamation of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, a proclamation followed by the destruction, during 
the course of the year (in violation of all the accepted rules 
of law and standards of morality) of no less than 6,000,000 
tons of shipping; the same year also witnessed the collapse 
of Russia as the result of its twofold revolution, but it 
was further signalized by the entry of America in conse- 
quence of Germany’s submarine atrocities ; 1918 beheld the 
last, most desperate, yet all but successful, attempt by the 
Germans—now free from engagements on their Eastern 
frontier—to smash their enemies in the West. Their 
ultimate failure and consequent exhaustion opened the way 
for the victorious advance of the Allies, which began under 
the unified command of Marshal Foch, on July 18. Soon 
the Germans were on the run, losing thousands of men 
and hundreds of guns every day. Their allies, moreover, 
were collapsing one by one: Bulgaria was compelled to 
cry for mercy in September; Turkey had to follow suit in 
October; early in November, Austria had to admit that 
she could fight no more. At last Germany, isolated in face 
of an outraged world, and on the eve of a military disaster 
unprecedented in history, was forced to ask for an armistice, 
and to accept it on terms dictated by her victorious 
enemies (November 11). 


III 


The terms imposed upon Germany and her satellites by 
the peace of 1919 were severe, although mild as compared 
with those which Germany herself had intended to impose 
(and enforce) had she been victorious. Nor were they excess ive 
in view of Germany’s wanton precipitation of the War, and 
of her disregard of all the restraints both of law and of 
humanity in its conduct. The defect of the treaty of 
Versailles has been not so much its severity as its non- 
enforcement. Together with the Treaty of Versailles and 
other sectional treaties concluded at the same time was a 
covenant establishing a League of Nations which, it was 
hoped, would secure disarmament and provide for the 
peaceful settlement of all future international disputes. 

During the War several important changes of government 
had taken place in Great Britain. Mr. Asquith, the Liberal 
Prime Minister at the time of the outbreak of the War, 
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had formed a coalition with the Conservatives and with the 
loyal section of Labour in May, 1915; but a year and a half 
later, when greater energy and initiative seemed to be 
needed for the conduct of affairs, Mr. Lloyd George had 
supplanted Mr. Asquith (December, 1916), and he continued 
to rule as a semi-dictator until 1922. 

The Lloyd George Coalition had a task of appalling 
difficulty during the four post-War years of its continuance. 
Its first great work, of course, was the making of the peace- 
settlement in conjunction with the victorious Allies. It 
was strengthened for this work by the results of a general 
election (December, 1918), which gave it 484 supporters as 
against a disunited opposition of only 222 (of whom 73 
Irish Sinn Feiners never came to Parliament at all). In 
this election, in virtue of a Franchise Act passed in the 
preceding February, women, for the first time, had a share 
in the voting. Peace having been made, the great problem 
of demobilization presented itself ; how could the 5,000,000 
men of the citizen-armies be reabsorbed into civilian life ? 
The problem was solved, although not without grave 
trouble, its solution having been made easier by the fact 
that for two years after the War there was plenty of (paper) 
money in circulation. Prices were high, trade was booming, 
the secret of inflated prosperity seemed to have been 
discovered. 

In 1920, however, the slump came. Money ran short. 
German reparations failed. America demanded payment of 
her enormous claims. Foreign commerce fell off ; shipping 
became idle; unemployment mounted with appalling 
rapidity until it passed the 2,000,000 mark. Meantime, 
there was anarchy in Ireland, revolt in Egypt, violent 
agitation in India, and a new menace of war with Turkey 
in Asia Minor. From 1920 to 1922 everything went wrong. 
The result was a breakaway of the Conservatives from the 
Coalition, the fall of Mr. Lloyd George, and the establish- 
ment of first Mr. Bonar Law (1922) and secondly 
Mr. Baldwin (1923) in power. Mr. Baldwin's unsuccessful 
effort to win the electorate for tariff reform led to the 
installation of a Labour Government in office in 1924. 

The Labour Government, under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
did good work in the sphere of foreign affairs, but it made 
some grave mistakes at home, and it fell before the end of 
the year. 

Then followed five years (1924-9) the keynote of which, 
as struck by Mr. Baldwin, was tranquillity. International 


tranquillity was sought by means of numerous conferences 
and pacts, under the aegis of the League of Nations. 
Internal tranquillity was pursued by the suppression of the 
general strike of May, 1926; by efforts to settle disputes in 
the mining industry; by the extension of pensions to 
widows and orphans; by housing acts; by efforts to 
reduce the burden of taxation; by the further extension 
of the franchise (1928), and by many other measures of 
reform. 

Those five years witnessed a hopeful recovery. But in 
1929 a Severe financial crisis occurred, beginning in Austria. 
International commerce was brought almost to a standstill. 
In every country unemployment increased by leaps and 
bounds. This universal slump happened to coincide with 
the second Labour Ministry under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
whose efforts to deal with the crisis seemed but to aggravate 
the evil. Hence, in October, 1931, when a crash into 
national bankruptcy appeared imminent, Mr. MacDonald 
reconstituted his Government as a coalition. The crisis 
passed, and the Coalition Government at the moment of 
writing continues to exist. It has, however, by no means 
solved the problems of the provision of work for the 
unemployed, and the maintenance of the peace of the 
world. 


IV 


Through all the changes and chances of this tremendous 
quarter-century, King George has serenely and securely 
reigned. More and more as the years have passed has he 
won his way into the respect and affection of his many 
peoples. He has fully and frankly recognized his limitations 
as a constitutional king, but within those limits he has done 
his duty nobly, faithfully, and well. He has come very 
close to the heart and the life of his subjects, moving freely 
among them and showing a vivid sympathy with them in 
their sufferings and fears. 

When occasion has required the King has not hesitated to 
act. It was he who called the Irish conference in July, 1914: 
it was he who spoke the healing word at Belfast in 1921; 
it was he who hastened from Balmoral to London in August, 
1931, and played a central part in the salvation of the 
country from financial collapse. By his loyalty, his kindb- 
ness, his devotion to duty, his deep concern for the welfare 
of his people, he has won a secure place in the nation’s 
reverence and love. Long may the King reign! 


The Social and Industrial Record 


By C. H. CREASE, O. B. E., formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools 


OUR years before the Great War, manufacturing 
operations were steadily increasing in number and 
variety, and were spreading slowly over the world. The 
demand for raw materials had stimulated mining and other 
industries in hitherto undeveloped regions, and the monopoly 
which this country had enjoyed for more than a century 
had been challenged by continental nations and the United 
States. The demand for power in areas remote from coal- 
fields was being met by an enormous development of hydro- 
electric power stations, mainly in Norway and Sweden, 
Switzerland and Italy, the United States and Canada. 
Machinery was being sent to the more or less undeveloped 
countries by Great Britain, Germany, France, and America. 
Not only, for example, were cotton fabrics made in Lanca- 
shire, but Lancashire firms had been for many years sending 
out textile machinery to South America, India, and Japan. 
The effect of the War was not merely to increase the 
output of metals, armaments, and explosives, but to 
stimulate the production of other goods. In the belligerent 
countries, concentration on the production of munitions 
tended to limit expansion in other directions, and since the 
earnings of munition workers were high, there was an 
increased demand for articles of personal or household use 
and adornment both in the home and forcign markets. 


Subject only to the effect of the rationing of food, the 
standard of living rose, and articles, amenities, and services, 
which had formerly been luxuries, entered into common 
use. Retail distributing especially became highly profitable, 
a fact to which the rebuilding and extension in the year 
following the War bear eloquent witness. 

In mechanical industries, the most noticeable change lay 
in the more widespread use of new materials and processes, 
and in the adoption of methods of mass production. High- 
speed cutting tools found their way into many works only 
under the pressure of military necessity. In times of peace, 
this and other aids to speed and economy had been ignored. 
Machinery and assembling operations were made the subject 
of careful study, in order to reduce the time of production 
of an individual article by a fraction of a second. Elaborate 
systems of inspection, and of tracing the passage of material 
through the works, were devised. In some cases, a third, cl 
thereabouts, of the employees were engaged in supervisory 
rather than productive work. 

The change in chemical industries was even more marked. 
Processes were analysed and then controlled in order to 
increase the yield. New processes were developed. Nen 
sources of material were sought. Substitutes for materials 
of which there was a shortage were devised. 
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All this necessitated an increase in the scientific element 
in both mechanical and chemical industries. Works 
laboratories became centres of research, and the scientifi- 
cally trained staffs were considerably increased. During 
the four years of War, the scientific permeation of industry 
proceeded farther than it would have done in a quarter of 
a century of peaceful development. In the years which 
followed, the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research covered an ever-widening field. Many research 
associations, financed by groups of firms engaged in a 
common industry, were established. The larger firms 
continued to maintain their own laboratories, in many cases 
on an increased scale. New discoveries in physics, chemistry, 
and metallurgy were applied to commercial operations at a 
rate incomparable with that of thirty or forty years ago. 

Certain industries that were stimulated in their early 
growth by the War, continued to expand throughout the 
period of peace. In 1903 Wilbur Wright had flown in a 
heavier-than-air machine for one minute, and in 1905 for 
thirty-eight minutes. In 1909, at Rheims, he remained in 
the air for two hours. Cross-country flights were only 
accomplished in 1910, and the first War Office trials were 
held on Salisbury Plain in 1912. When War began aero- 
planes were used only for scouting and spotting for artillery. 
Before the end of hostilities they were employed for 
bombing many miles behind the enemy lines. The Atlantic 
was crossed in 1919, and in 1920 regular cross-channel 
services were established. By 1926 the route mileage of 
air services was 50,000, and the number of miles flown along 
these routes in that year was 17,000,000. 

This progress was only possible as a result of improve- 
ments in metallurgy and in the design of internal com- 
bustion engines. In 1915 the lightest air-cooled engine 
weighed 3 lb. per horse-power. To-day the weight of a 
similar engine does not exceed 13 lb. 

In another direction it may be noted that Marconi’s 
first demonstration of wireless communication was made in 
1896, and signals in the Morse Code were flashed across the 
Atlantic in 1901. The first notable example of the trans- 
mission of speech dates from 1914 in America. During the 
War, wireless telephony was developed for use on aeroplanes. 
The public broadcasting of entertainments began in Canada 
in 1920. The British Broadcasting Corporation commenced 
operations in 1923. Long distance transmission has been 
greatly improved during the last ten years by the use of 
short-waves and the beam aerial. 

_ While civil aviation may be regarded as continuing an 
industry that was developed during the War, wireless 
communication accounts for no inconsiderable expansion 
of the electrical industry since that period. 

Throughout the whole of last century the demand from 
industry had been for power, and yet more power. The 
Steam engine remained in principle as Watt left it, until 
Parsons and De Laval invented steam turbines in 1884. 
Common steam pressures have risen during the last twenty- 
five years from 250 lb. to 650 lb. on the square inch, and 
there are power plants working at 1,200 Ib. on the square 
inch. The gas engine, after a century of effort, became an 
accomplished fact in 1876. The petrol engine was invented 
in 1884, the medium oil engine in 1890, and the Diesel, or 
heavy oil engine, came into use after 1900. The application 
of electricity to lighting and traction about 1880 had 
created an enormous electrical industry, and had led to a 
revival of water-power in coalless regions. 

Competition, immensely accentuated since the War, has 
stimulated the search for economies. The fuel consumption, 
which was 9} Ib. of coal per horse-power in Watt’s time, had 
fallen to 2-25 lb. with the compound engine about 1853, 
1:75 lb. with the triple expansion engine about 1875, and 
to less than 1 Ib. in the large powered turbines of to-day. 
Before 1910 the largest single power units did not exceed 
25,000 horse-power. Single units of more than 100,000 
horse-power are now in regular use. 

The petrol engine before the War was a small-powered 
engine. To-day it is made as large as 4,500 horse-power. 
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The Diesel engine, used at first very largely for pumping, 
has since the War tended to displace the steam engine on 
cargo boats, and has also been installed on liners. During 
1931 the increase in the world’s steam tonnage was 148,176, 
and the increase in motor tonnage was 1,468,235. 

So much for large powers. For small powers the oil 
engine and more particularly the electric motor have largely 
replaced the steam engine, and to a lesser extent, the gas 
engine. 

Growth in the production and distribution of power has 
been accompanied by the growth of mechanical, at the 
expense of manual, processes. Moreover, machines which 
required manual skill and judgment to use them have been 
largely replaced by automatic or semi-automatic machines, 
which perform repetitive operations with a rapidity, 
accuracy, and uniformity far beyond the power of human 
nerve and muscle to achieve. The more complicated the 
machine the higher is its initial cost and the cost of main- 
tenance. This expenditure is only justified when the 
machine is kept more or less continuously at work, and 
automatic machines are essential features, therefore, of 
specialization and mass production. They were used before 
the War by firms making sewing machines, cash registers, 
bicycles, motor-cars, screws, nuts, bolts, and washers, and 
other specialities of which large numbers were required, and 
for which there was a steady demand. Military necessity 
in the War years, and competition since, have extended the 
field of automatic machinery and mass production. 

In a brief article it would be impossible even to enumerate 
the new constructive materials that have become available. 
There has been a constant stream of new alloys, each 
possessing properties which render it peculiarly suitable 
for certain purposes. A number of them contain, as 
essential constituents, rare metals which, a quarter of a 
century ago, were chemical curiosities, represented by a 
gram or two in university specimen cases. Every part of 
a motor-car is constructed of the most suitable metal or 
alloy, and Sir Henry Fowler has stated that no fewer than 
fifty-five different metals and alloys enter into the con- 
struction of a modern locomotive. 

In the chemical industry we can only note briefly and 
in general terms two or three of the main lines of develop- 
ment. Many chemical reactions only occur in the presence 
of a third substance, which remains chemically unaltered 
at the end of the process. The use of a catalyst, often 
at high temperature and under high pressure, is essential for 
many of the newer processes. Thus, if steam is passed 
over red-hot coke, carbon monoxide and hydrogen are 
formed. If this mixture, together with more steam, 1s 
passed over certain finely divided metals or oxides at a 
temperature of 400° C. and a pressure of 60 lb. to 600 Ib. 
on the square inch, carbon dioxide and hydrogen are pro- 
duced. The hydrogen from this process may be caused to 
combine directly with nitrogen by passing the two gases 
over a metallic catalyst at a temperature of 500° C. or 600°C. 
and a pressure of 3,000 Ib. or more on the square inch. This 
process, worked out by Haber in Germany just before the 
War, was one of the principal factors which enabled that 
country to commence hostilities with confidence; for it 
assured her of an adequate supply of both nitrogenous 
fertilizers and explosives. Before the end of the War the 
process had been worked out in England, the United 
States, and other countries. It has been described as the 
greatest triumph of chemical engineering which has yet been 
achieved. 

Again, competition between manufacturers of margarine 
and soap for solid fats led to their preparation from liquid 
oils by “ hydrogenation.” The oil is heated to a tem- 
perature of 200° C. or less and a pressure of about 400 Ib. on 
the square inch, and hydrogen is passed into it. In the 
presence of finely divided nickel or similar catalyst combina- 
tion takes place and a solid fat is produced. The oil is also 
deodorized. Even whale oil can be made palatable by this 
method, and that accounts for the recent development of 
whaling in the Southern Seas. 
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Other aspects of industrial chemistry are the manufacture 
of an increasing variety of foods and drugs under strict 
scientific control, the production of cellulose lacquers, 
artificial resins, and within the last twelve months, the 
commercial production of artificial rubber. We may note 
also the enormous development in the manufacture of 
artificial silk. 

Among the social changes the replacement of manual 
labour by machinery has been accompanied by a reduction, 
relatively, of the demand for labour. More coal can now be 
raised by seventy men than could be raised by a hundred 
in 1910. Every country has been faced with the problem 
of how to deal with unemployment. The condition has 
been aggravated by the breakdown of the world’s monetary 
system, and by the enormous increase and extension of 
productive capacity. In this respect the War merely 
accelerated movements which were already in being. But 
the acceleration was so rapid that the necessary social and 
economic adjustments are more difficult to define. It is 
easier to make changes among the dead things of the work- 
shop than in the world of living men.”’ 

The War opened up a wider vista of employment for 
women, and in the National emergency many old customs, 
traditions, prohibitions, and prejudices were swept away ; 
and though many of them undertook the work only for 
the duration the economic opportunity of women was 
immensely widened. Women now enjoy a degree of 


economic and personal freedom never before possible in 
the history of the world. 

The conditions of work in factories have been humanized. 
Hours have been reduced, more attention has been paid to 
physical comfort, and many firms have established and 
maintained an active and comprehensive welfare organiza- 
tion, especially for their younger employees. One firm has 
instituted aS an experiment, a five-day week, with 
encouraging results. 

All the vast and varied products of industry have contri- 
buted directly or indirectly to the life which every one lives 
outside working hours. A luxury of yesterday has become 
a necessity of to-day. The dullness and drabness, the 
limitations of knowledge and outlook which formerly 
characterized many lives, have been swept away by moving 
pictures, public broadcasting, by newspapers, books, and 
the larger provision of public libraries. Cheap travel by 
train or bus has enlarged the vision of many who, in an 
earlier period, would have seen nothing beyond the 
boundaries of their own town or village. The low cost of 
travel for a family in a private car has done something to 
maintain family life. Scientific knowledge and organizing 
ability applied to industry may facilitate the conduct of 
war, but they confer a more lasting benefit upon mankind 
by creating a richer, fuller, more varied life for all in times 
of peace. And in both these respects the last twenty-five 
years will be a landmark in the history of the world. 


The Development of Professional Associations of Teachers during 
the last Twenty-five Years 


By A. Gray JONES, M.A., B.Litt. 


O survey of education during the last twenty-five 
years can be considered complete that does not take 
into account the history and development of the professional 
associations during that period. In fact, it may fairly be 
claimed that these associations have powerfully influenced 
the development of our educational system during the last 
quarter of a century. They are now stronger than at any 
previous time; their activities are wider than ever before; 
and they play an increasingly prominent part in the life 
of the community. 

This survey will be clarified if we bear in mind two 
important factors. The first is the traditional English 
tendency—in fact a conscious policy—that the State should 
refrain from precise regulation and detailed control in the 
sphere of education. It follows, therefore, that the organized 
bodies of teachers have a profound interest in the shaping 
of educational policy, and they must accordingly be active 
when the main lines of that policy are being reconsidered 
or modified. Thus in the period 1910 to 1935, every associa- 
tion of teachers has had to watch carefully the development 
of our secondary school system, the expansion of free places, 
and the inauguration of State scholarships, and last but not 
least the growing importance of the examination system 
in its relationship to the schools. Hence, for instance, 
whereas in 1910 the careers of school-leavers were scarcely 
ever considered, the increasing competition for employment 
and the value of examination certificates as qualifieations 
to that end have naturally led the secondary associations 
since 1925 to study very closely the nature of the careers 
open to their pupils. Moreover, the co-ordination of the 
schools examinations, brought about by the formation of 
the Secondary School Examinations Council in 1917, has 
inevitably made teachers’ associations wish to participate 
in the work of the eight examining boards, and to scrutinize 
the relative importance of the various subjects offered in 
the examinations, the standardization of marking, and the 
effect of examinations on the school curriculum. 

The second factor to be remembered is the importance to 
teachers from a professional standpoint of the statutory 
and administrative measures consolidated during the 


immediate post-War period. The haphazard and admittedly 
low remuneration of teachers failed completely in 1916-18 
to meet the needs of the greatly increased cost of living, 
and the absence of a comprehensive scheme of pensions 
added to the confusion. Drastic remedies had to be found, 
and thus the leading professional associations of teachers 
were actively concerned in the developments that led up to 
the framing of the Burnham salary scales in 1920, and 1925, 
and the passing of the Superannuation Acts of 1918, 1922, 
and 1925. Further, the rapid growth of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council from its establishment in 1907 until its 
development in 1929 into the Royal Society of Teachers 
was another sphere in which all teachers’ associations worked 
successfully as professional bodies. 

The period 1918-25 was in fact one of intense activity 
for all professional associations; their strength was 
developed and their organization consolidated more 
thoroughly then than in any other period during the last 
quarter of a century. 

In the sphere of secondary education, the four secondarv 
associations stand foremost and it is fitting that we should 
begin with them. While considering them individually we 
must not forget that they have for many years been loosely 
federated in one form or another. All four associations were 
in existence in 1900 and in 1906 they joined with the Collece 
of Preceptors and other bodies to form the Federal Council. 
This was the mouthpiece of secondary education until 1917. 
when the four secondary associations set up a smaller and 
more active committee since known as the Joint Committee 
of the Four Secondary Associations, better known as the 
Joint Four. This set up local Joint Four Committees 
throughout the country and in 1921 it was established in 
offices at 29 Gordon Square, where it is still located. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES INCORPORATED 


The Association of Head Mistresses is the senior of the 
Four Secondary Associations, for it was founded by 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss in 1874 and incorporated in 1800. 
In 1910 it had a membership of 301, compared with 510 
in 1935. Until 1921, when it was moved to 29 Gordon 
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Square, the offices were at 92 Victoria Street, except for 
1914-5 when it was at Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 
Miss Ruth Young retired from the secretaryship in 1933 
after many years of devoted service, and was succeeded by 
Miss M. E. Martin, formerly Headmistress of Wakefield Girls’ 
High School. 

During the last twenty-five years the chief internal 
developments in the A.H.M. have been the formation of 
local associations in 1913, developed subsequently into the 
present thirteen branches, affiliation with Headmistresses’ 
Associations in New Zealand and Ulster, and the inaugura- 
tion of a similar Association in Canada. An Emergency 
Fund was formed in 1922. In the wider field of educational 
policy some invaluable work has been accomplished. 
Together with the Assistant Mistresses the Headmistresses 
have fought hard for a wider and freer curriculum that would 
give optional subjects such as music and art their proper 
place in the schools and in the examinations, their campaign 
for the recognition of Group IV subjects having been begun 
by Miss Gadesden in 1907. The A.H.M., too, led the way 
in the movement for the inspection of private schools ; its 
conference resolution of 1928 on this subject led eventually 
to the Departmental Committee that reported in 1932. 

Apart from its more academic activities, the A.H.M. 
was an energetic advocate of women’s suffrage during the 
period 1910 and 1914, and worked for measures designed to 
establish sex-equality in the schools and the universities, 
as, for example, the provision of more university scholar- 
ships for women. It has been a strong supporter of the 
Teachers Registration Council from its establishment in 
1907. In 1914 the A.H.M. founded the Girls’ Patriotic 
Union of Secondary Schools which did a good deal of War 
work till 1919; meanwhile a voluntary committee of the 
A.H.M. sat throughout the War at the offices of the Civil 
Service Commission to select girls for clerkships in Govern- 
ment offices; the Pensions Ministry was staffed through 
the work of this Committee. Largely through the efforts 
of Miss Oldham, this Committee developed into the Head- 
mistresses’ Employment Committee of the Ministry of 
Labour, which has published pamphlets on careers for girls 
and has placed so many girls in socially useful careers. 

The A.H.M. strongly resisted the economy movements 
of 1922 and 1931, and particularly Circular 1421, which 
abolished the Free Place System, and it must be emphasized 
that the Association has rather notably fought at all times 
against class distinctions and that it has represented a 
very wide variety of secondary schools. Being concerned 
about religious education it appealed from 1928-32 for 
support for the Women’s Colleges in India and in 1934 the 
teaching of religious knowledge was the chief concern of 
its annual conference. It has more definitely pledged itself 
to support the extension of religious knowledge in schools 
than has any other association which is inclined to stress 
the undoubted risks inherent on this topic. At all times the 
A.H.M. has not hesitated to give definite expression to its 
views ; its concerns have perhaps been more social and 
educational than professional, and this is one of the secrets 
of its strength, for it has not been conservative and orthodox 
in its outlook. 

Apart from its periodical bulletins and reprints of 
presidential addresses, the only publication of note by the 
A.H.M. is Public Schools for Girls, published for the A.H.M. 
by Longmans in 1911. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEADMASTERS 


The Incorporated Association of Headmasters was 
founded in 1890 and incorporated in 1894. Its membership 
has more than doubled since 1910, being now 925. The 
Secretary from 1910-7 was Mr. Herbert Bendall; the 
Assistant Secretary since 1912 has been Mr. Marshall, 
F. C. S. S. In 1934 Mr. L. W. Taylor assumed the secretary- 
ship on retirement from the headmastership of Darlington 
Grammar School. The offices were located at 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, from 1896 to May, 1921, when they were 
removed to 29 Gordon Square. 


The I. A. H. M. has taken its full share in professional 
activities. From 1895 till 1922 it had a very useful Joint 
Scholarships Board which was utilized for the conduct of 
junior and senior scholarship examinations for secondary 
schools; owing to the development of the local education 
authorities’ entrance scholarship examinations and the 
co-ordination of the school and Higher Certificate examina- 
tions, the Scholarships Board was eventually dissolved. 
The I.A.H.M. followed the example of the A.H.M. in 
initiating some valuable work on careers for school leavers, 
and since 1924 has been responsible for the Headmasters’ 
Employment Committee of the Ministry of Labour, which 
has produced a series of pamphlets on careers for boys. The 
I.A.H.M. has also had, since 1916, a Military Training 
Committee to assist those of its members in whose schools 
there are cadet corps and O.T.Cs. It has in conjunction 
with the I.A.A.M., managed the Joint Scholastic Agency 
throughout the whole of the period under review. 

When the Burnham Committees were formed in 1919 the 
I.A.H.M. gave valuable help in advocating the claims of 
secondary school teachers and although unable to secure 
an agreed scale for secondary headmasters, it was able to 
obtain a recommendation that their minimum salary should 
be (600. It has co-operated with the other secondary 
associations on questions of tenure, agreements, conditions 
of service, and has taken a leading part in resistance to the 
Block Grant proposals, the Geddes Report (1922), the Ray 
Report, and the economies in staffing and free places 
initiated in 1932. During the period 1928-30 it was 
particularly active in advocating the relative independence 
of headmasters and governing bodies in schools partly or 
entirely maintained by local education authorities, and of 
late it has been concerned about keeping the schools free 
from propaganda of any kind. 

Generally speaking, the interests of the I.A.H.M. when 
compared with the A.H.M. appear to have been more 
professional than educational, despite the work it has 
achieved on examinations and the curriculum. Its views 
have been more conservative and orthodox, and it has been 
less outspoken on matters of social concern, though its 
resistance to economies in education has invariably been 
most vigorous and valuable. 

There is little space here to mention the I.A.H.M’s work 
on international exchanges, the B.B.C., the Film Institute, 
biology in schools, and a host of other matters, from 
commercial education to youth hostels. 

Apart from the periodical Review, the I.A.H.M. has 
published occasional pamphlets such as The Case for 
Co-Education (1921, 1923) and A Guide to Pensions (1926). 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 


The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools was founded in 1891 and incorporated 
in 1901. In 1910 the Association was a vigorous body with 
a membership of approximately 3, 00. There was a per- 
manent secretary (Mr. Lamb), and the offices were located 
at John Street, Bedford Row. The Secretary was in effect 
an official in charge of membership; all the professional 
work was done by the officers, chiefly by the honorary 
secretaries. The Joint Agency had been established in 1898, 
and under the control of Mr. Virgo it was finding an 
increasing number of vacancies for students and members ; 
then, as now, the Agency was managed bya Joint Committee 
of the Head Masters’ and Assistant Masters’ Associations. 
The journal, the 4.M.A., appeared monthly, and a perusal 
of its pages for 1910 shows that the Association’s activity 
was concentrated mainly on questions of tenure, salaries, 
and superannuation. Schemes for the administration of 
endowed and maintained schools were being critically 
examined, model scales of salaries were being advocated, 
and in this connexion it should be noted that the Association 
published in 1910 an extremely useful survey of salaries of 
European secondary teachers from which emerged the 
dismal conclusion that English secondary teachers were 
among the worst paid. 
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The Association suffered a setback at the beginning of 
the War, when so many of its members enlisted, but it 
recovered rapidly and in 1917 and 1918 the rising cost of 
living and the complete inadequacy of secondary school 
salaries drove its members into increasing activity. Hence, 
in 1919, the office was reorganized and Mr. G. D. Dunkerley 
appointed Secretary, the subscription was raised in 1919 
to {1 1s., and finally in 1922 to £2 2s., at which figure it 
remained until at the end of 1931 it was reduced to £1 11s. 6d. 
The Association's offices were moved to 29 Gordon Square 
in 1921, and as the membership increased the staff was 
enlarged until, by 1925, there were two assistant secretaries 
and ten clerks. Whereas in the early days at Gordon 
Square a good deal of the professional work was still managed 
by the officers who gave up most of their spare time to it, 
the increase in the work threw too heavy a burden on them, 
and eventually it was mainly concentrated in the office. 

The passing of the Superannuation Acts, and the codifica- 
tion of the salary scales has clarified the Association’s work 
in these directions and enabled its educational activities 
to be developed. By now it is represented on all but one 
of the eight examining boards, and it has published at 
intervals since 1922 a series of valuable memoranda on the 
teaching of various subjects such as geometry, geography, 
modern languages, English, and history. The history of 
the Association in these last twenty-five years may be 
summed up by saying that its administration has become 
largely centralized and professionalized, that to assist its 
work in tenure it has built up a powerful Defence Fund, 
and that its educational work has been very widely extended; 
it must not be forgotten, too, that it in such ways as 
facilities for insurance, travel, library, and trading schemes 
it has developed since 1920 a very complete system of 
financial privileges for its members who now number 
10,700. Above all, the real expansion of the Association 
dates from the appointment of the present Secretary, who 
still holds office also as one of the joint secretaries of the 
Burnham Secondary Committee. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES INCORPORATED 


The Association of Assistant Mistresses had been founded 
in 1884 (partly with the aid of leading headmistresses), and 
it was incorporated in 1897. By 1908, the work of the 
Association had grown to an extent necessitating the 
appointment of its first permanent official, at a salary of 
£40; even so, the Association had no offices until 1919, 
when it took premises in Belgrave Road ; in 1921 the offices 
were removed to 29 Gordon Square. In 1926 the Association 
bought No. 30, and has since been located there. 

The A.A.M. has developed its activities during the last 
twenty-five years on much the same lines as the I. A. A. M. 
Like the men’s Association, it was prominent in the move for 
better salaries during the period 1910-20— though with this 
difference, that it has always advocated equal pay for equal 
work. Similarly it developed a Sustentation Fund after the 
effects of the Geddes Report of 1922 had temporarily 
threatened the stability of the Burnham Scales. The 
A.A.M. has also built up since 1917 a flourishing Loan Fund 
for the use of its members. In collaboration with other 
bodies it manages the Joint Agency for Women Teachers, 
which had a chequered career in its early years from 1885 
onward, but has since 1921 flourished considerably and now 
has a registrar and a staff of six. The A.A.M. has also been 
active in purely educational spheres and in addition to 
work on the examining boards it has since 1922 published 
memoranda on the teaching of Latin, French, and Religious 
Knowledge. 

The membership of the A.A.M. has more than trebled 
since the War and it now stands at 8,000. Undoubtedly the 
Association entered on a new lease of life in 1921, when 
Mrs. Gordon Wilson was appointed Secretary, and its 
activities were considerably extended. She now controls 
a staff of ten, including two assistant secretaries and an 
accountant, and the Association has never been more 
flourishing than it is at present. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions has 
been in existence since 1901, and in the period 1910-20 its 
work was advanced by the activities of prominent officers 
such as Messrs. J. Wilson, P. Abbott, Paley Yorke, and W. W. 
Sirman. Its progressive outlook was indicated in 1910 by 
the passing of Council resolutions in favour of registration 
of teachers, and the linking of industry with education. It 
assisted in the development of advanced courses by the 
City and Guilds Institute, and it played a major part in 
the formulation of the Emmot Report on Education for 
Industry, a notable feature of which was that for the first 
time in English history representatives of industry and 
technical education all collaborated on one committee. 
The A. T. T. I. has also continuously worked since 1910 for 
the co-ordination of qualifying certificates for various 
industries in order to solve the struggle between the purely 
internal and the purely external examinations. Thus it 
has successfully promoted the establishment of national 
certificates in mechanical and electrical engineering, in 
building, and in industrial chemistry, and its latest work has 
been seen in the scheme for endorsed national certificates in 
commerce. 

Since 1922, when the first and present Secretary, Mr. J. 
Wickham Murray was appointed, with offices at 29 Gordon 
Square, the A.T.T.I. has expanded considerably. It played 
a major part in the framing of the Burnham Technical 
Scales in 1920 and 1925, and in safeguarding the interests 
of technical teachers under the Superannuation Acts. 

On the purely educational side, it has further assisted in 
the increasing recognition given to technical education 
nowadays, for by its agency this country has for the first 
time been officially represented in international congresses 
on technical education held at Charleroi, Liége, Paris, 
Brussels, and Barcelona, in 1925, 1930, 1931, 1932, and 
1934 respectively, no less than twenty-four nations being 
represented at each of these congresses. In addition the 
A. T. T. I. has collaborated with the B. B. C. and the Films 
Institute, and by its monthly journal, The Technical Rerici', 
it watches over the development of educational policy and 
the publication of books on technical subjects. 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS 


The National Union of Teachers had, in 1910. been in 
existence for forty years, and then, as now, its membership 
was open to all classes of teachers, primary, secondary, and 
technical. Of the total membership of 80,000 at that time, 
there seem to have been from 1,700 to 2,000 1n secondary 
schools, almost exclusively these were schools maintained 
by local education authorities. The present aggregate 
membership is 149,000, of which approximately 2,100 are in 
secondary schools, so that relatively the secondary member- 
ship is not as strong as it was. On the other hand, there has 
been, since 1927, an arrangement for consolidating the 
strength of membership in secondary and technical schools 
by the formation of what are called ‘ higher education 
sections.“ These will no doubt supersede the few scattered 
local county secondary associations such as those for Kent, 
Surrey, and the North Riding. 

The chief developments in the history of the N.U.T. since 
1910 have been on the professional side. The period has 
seen three general secretaries : Sir James Yoxall, Sir Frank 
Goldstone, and lastly, Mr. Mander, who took office in 1933. 
The first-named controlled the Union’s activities during the 
salary struggles preceding the stabilization of the Burnham 
Scales, when there were strikes at Lowestoft, South Shields, 
and in Cardiganshire. Meanwhile, the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1921, in addition to the negotiations for local 
salary scales, had increased the work of the Union locally 
as distinct from nationally, and to meet this need the system 
of divisional secretaries was inaugurated in 1910 by the 
appointment of two officials ; since then their number has 
increased to six, the senior of whom, Mr. Underdown, was 
one of the first two appointed. It is notable that, since 1918. 
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the N.U.T. has increased its contacts with local authorities 
very considerably. 

Concurrently, the pressure to maintain direct contact with 
Parliament led to the adoption in 1918 and 1922 of parlia- 
mentary candidates, and since 1929 there have been three 
Members of Parliament directly connected with the Union, 
one of whom, Mr. Morgan Jones, served with marked success 
in the 1924 Labour Government as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister for Education. 

Through these years the funds of the N.U.T. have grown 
considerably, and their aggregate is now well over £1,000,000. 
Subsidiary bodies such as the Teachers’ Provident Society, 
and the Benevolent Funds have also increased very markedly. 
At the same time, the strength of the Union and membership 
and finance has not blinded it to the advantages of closer 
working with other teachers’ associations, and from 1926 
to 1930 it was a member with the Joint Four and the 
A. T. T. I. of the Joint Six, a body that endeavoured to work 
out a scheme of federation. The recent (1935) alliance 
with the Educational Institute of Scotland has revived the 
idea of federation and there is a growing feeling among 
former members of the Joint Six that the time is now 
ripe for a further and strong effort to devise a scheme of 
federation that will provide for joint action and yet preserve 
autonomy for the constituent bodies. 

There is little space left to mention the educational work 
of the Union during this period; one of its most fruitful 
activities was its joint report with the A.E.C. on Free Place 
examinations (1927). Its educational work was very capably 
administered by the late Sir Ernest Gray, and afterwards by 
Mr. G. S. M. Ellis, whose death in 1934 was a Severe loss. 


We have now completed the survey of the leading pro- 
fessional associations, though there are obvious gaps in 


the survey. It may be asked for example why the Head- 
masters’ Conference has not been mentioned; the reason 
is that the Headmasters’ Conference is not strictly speaking 
a professional association in the true sense of the word, 
and has never claimed to perform all of the functions 
normal to a professional association. Then, again, subject 
associations have had to be ignored, while others such as 
the National Association of Schoolmasters, the National 
Union of Women Teachers, the National Union of School 
Teachers, the National Association of Central School 
Teachers, have had to be excluded on the ground that they 
were not in existence in 1910 and in fact did not come into 
real life until after the War. 

In a rapid and necessarily brief survey of this kind it is 
not possible to ask and to answer a number of not unim- 
portant questions. The critic may inquire what attitude 
these associations have exhibited to major issues that have 
affected the schools, issues, for example, such as an under- 
standing of the economic structure of society, and the 
problems of international peace. Nor can it be claimed that 
the preceding paragraphs demonstrate precisely how far 
these associations have propagated new theories of teaching 
and new ideals in education. It is hoped, however, that 
enough has been said to prove that while in this Jubilee 
Year educationists can look back to 1910 with the conviction 
that there has been since then a marked advance in our 
educational system, they will recognize that a good deal 
of the credit for that advance can justly be ascribed to 
the professional associations of teachers. 


Then and Now 


By T. RAVMONT, M. A., Formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


ROM the historian's point of view, it may at first sight 
seem purely artificial to select the year 1910, the 
first year of the reign of His Majesty the King, as the 
starting-point of a survey of recent progress in education. 
An obvious answer to this objection is that it is always 
possible to take a cross-section view of any process of 
development at any particular stage of that process. But 
there is another answer which is less obvious and more 
satisfying. To read an account of our national doings in 
education during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
especially if one happens to be old enough to have lived 
through the period, is a depressing experience. The Nation 
still disregarded Matthew Arnold's historic warning to 
organize its secondary education. The cheap private school, 
which is necessarily a bad school, was still far too much 
in evidence, and the State confined itself to encouraging a 
form of secondary education which laid one-sided emphasis 
upon physical science. The elementary schools, until near 
the close of the century, were still in the grip of payment 
by results. Pious circulars were sent round, and unctuous 
speeches were delivered, urging teachers to set their affec- 
tions upon things higher than Government grants. But 
one has only to look at the Codes of the period to 
realize how thoroughly the elementary schools must have 
been commercialized and therefore spoiled in all the details 
of their work. It would have needed the genius of a 
Dickens to show up the complete fatuity of the situation, 
but lesser folk than he did their best, and not without 
success. Still, the end of the century was not a happy 
time for the truest friends of education. 

But the dawn of a brighter day was very near, and it 
came with the placing of the Act of 1902 on the statute 
book. A legislative enactment, however, could not produce 
a sudden miracle of reform. Time was needed, and the 
services of a great administrator were needed. Such a 
person was Robert Morant. Whatever else may be said 
of him, it was he who really gave shape and direction to 
the reforms which the Act made possible. Here was the 


Hercules who set himself—sometimes, it is said, with a 
heavy hand—to cleanse an Augean stable, and then to 
evolve order out of chaos. The results of his prodigious 
labours are partly seen in the series of Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, Regulations for Evening Schools and 
Technical Institutes, Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, and so on. But nowhere was the new spirit 
in education so clearly manifested as in what has been 
truly characterized as the noble Introduction to the 
Elementary School Code of 1904, a document which sug- 
gested a more dignified position for the teacher than he 
had ever held before, which set forth in simple but forcible 
language the rights of the child, and which was the first 
occasion on which parenthood was officially recognized as 
something other than an obstacle to the designs of the 
State in regard to the rising generation. This famous 
Introduction is understood to have been the work of Morant. 

Thus during the few years preceding the accession of 
George V the foundations of a really national system of 
education were well and truly laid, and some progress was 
made in the erection of the structure. The original architect 
was soon to be transferred to another sphere, Morant 
having to bear the brunt of the resentment caused by the 
incident of the Holmes Circular.“ But the work went 
on, and the more carefully one surveys in retrospect these 
twenty-five years of progress, the more clearly one sees 
that of all the changes that have taken place, the most 
fundamental was the virtual creation of a State system of 
secondary schools. In 1910 there were 928 such schools 
recognized as efficient and attended by 157,000 pupils. 
The magnitude of the change is partly to be gauged by 
the fact that in 1935 the number of efficient schools 
approximates to 1,800, attended by 276,000 boys and 
247,000 girls. The rise and spread of State-aided secondary 
education have influenced the life of the Nation in many 
ways, of which two in particular may here be mentioned. 
In one direction, the existence of these schools has led to 
far-reaching developments in_the amount and kind of 
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work undertaken by the universities. In another direction, 
the secondary schools, by providing the means of giving a 
sound education to the intending teacher, have indirectly 
effected a marvellous change in the vast system of elemen- 
tary education. No one who knew the training colleges 
thirty years ago, and who knows them now, can deny the 
fact. Furthermore, now that all teachers have for some 
years received their early education under approximately 
similar conditions, a consolidated teaching profession is 
at last within the sphere of practical politics. The old 
Teachers’ Guild made a valiant effort to bring about a 
mutual understanding between the elementary and the 
secondary branches of the profession. But the effort was 
too much like trying to mix oil and water. No such effort 
is now required. It now seems perfectly natural that 
representative teachers of all sorts and conditions should 
take counsel together on equal terms at meetings of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council—a body established the 
year after King George’s accession, and under the name 
Royal Society of Teachers permanently associated with 
His Majesty’s person and reign. 

The development of the secondary school system is here 
regarded as the fundamental change which has taken place 
during the period in question, because without it few of 
the other changes would have been possible. Except that 
it helped to raise the standards of efficiency in the voluntary 
schools, the Act of 1902 did little, and indeed could have 
done little, for the elementary schools. No great forward 
step in those schools was possible until the secondary 
schools had had time to provide a supply of well educated 
candidates for the teaching profession, and by the time 
the secondary schools were able to make their influence 
definitely felt, all social progress was held up by the most 
devastating War in history. 

It was the Act of 1918 which provided the opportunity of 
overhauling the elementary school system. As is well known, 
some of the provisions of that Act remain to a great extent a 
dead letter. But the clause requiring local authorities to pro- 
vide practical instruction as well as book-learning, and to 
organize advanced instruction for the more capable children, 
has resulted in the reorganization associated with the name of 
Sir Henry Hadow. Under his Chairmanship the Consulta- 
tive Committee produced in 1926 their report on the 
Education of the Adolescent, followed in 1931 by a report 
on the Primary School, and in 1933 by a report on Infant 
and Nursery Schools. These reports—the first two of them 
based upon the principle of the clean cut at the age of 
“ II plus ’’—are effecting a revolution in the elementary 
school tradition of this country. One of the general effects 
is that the teaching of children between 7 and 11 years 
of age tends to become a specialized occupation. These 
children are no longer the neglected middle of the 
elementary school. In fact the very term elementary 
school is fast and deservedly becoming obsolete. 

During the 1880’s and the 1890's, technical education, 
under the stimulus of the City and Guilds Institute and 
the Technical Instruction Act, received far greater attention 
than secondary education. But the stimulus was applied 
mainly through the agency of examinations, and the 
Georgian period, in this instance as in others, has witnessed 
the tendency to take the stress off the examination, and to 
place it upon the carefully ordered scheme of instruction 
given by a competent teacher. At the beginning of the 
present reign, the examinations of the old Science and Art 
Department were still largely operative, but from the year 
1911 they began to be discontinued. It is within the 
present reign also that physical science, which though an 
administrative accident dominated the older type of State- 
aided secondary school, has been placed in a reasonable 
position in the curriculum. The report of the Board of 
Education for 1910 included a full and an enlightened 
treatment of that urgent problem of the time. 

Other important changes must here be dealt with still 
more summarily. Although the number of children attend- 
ing elementary schools was almost the same in 1910 as it 


now is, the number of certificated teachers has risen from 
98,000 in 1910 to 129,000 at the present time, and the 
number of unqualified ‘‘ supplementary ” teachers has 
fallen from 16,000 to 6,700. Much progress, though not 
enough, has been made in dealing with crowded and 
insanitary buildings. The school medical service—which 
might indeed from one point of view be singled out as the 
main educational achievement of recent years—has done 
great things for children of school age. The nursery school 
movement has made little progress in the quantitative 
sense, but the work which has been done has been well 
done, thanks largely to the example and inspiration of the 
heroic McMillan sisters, who began their world-famous 
work at Deptford near the beginning of the reign—work 
which has been graciously and fittingly helped forward by 
the personal interest of Her Majesty the Queen. Thus far 
the nursery school. At the other end of the age scale there 
falls to be noted the remarkable extension of adult educa- 
tion made possible by the friendly assistance of the State, 
and brought to something like a system by the notable 
Regulations for Adult Education first issued in 1924. 

It would scarcely be possible to bring to a close even 
this brief summary of progress without a reference to the 
strictly scientific attack, made chiefly by the psychologists 
with the aid of the statisticians, upon the problems of 
modern education. It was near the beginning of the present 
reign, for example, that the now well-known Binet-Simon 
tests of children’s intelligence began to attract attention 
and notwithstanding the Englishman’s natural distrust of 
the expert, the progress made in the testing of intelligence, 
and indeed in the application of scientific method to 
educational problems generally, is one of the definite 
developments of the last five and twenty years. 

More important still—and here our review must reach not 
only its end but perhaps also its culmination—is the develop- 
ment during King George’s reign of the imperial outlook 
upon education. At an earlier date the Department of 
Special Inquiries and Reports, under the direction of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) M. Sadler, had compiled a series of 
valuable comparative accounts of the educational systems 
of the various countries that constituted the British 
Empire. More recently this work has been resumed by the 
editors and publishers of the Yearbook of Education, of 
which the fourth annual volume has just been published. 
And this volume has to some extent been made the organ 
of the London University Institute of Education, which 
aims at becoming a centre of educational research for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Having regard to the 
enormous variety of tradition and of race to be found 
within the Dominions, a vast field of enterprise is obviously 
opened out. Time may well show that the establishment 
of the Institute was one of the most notable of educational 
events during the reign of George V, and that it was one 
of many responses to the ringing message which in his 
younger days he once brought back to these shores— 
“Wake up, England.“ 


THE OxroRD UNIVERSITY PREss has issued a new list of its 
books for secondary schools. It is arranged by subjects, and 
a supplement contains particulars of books published since the 
summer term of 1934 and announcements of forthcoming books. 


* * s 


THE LONDON School oF DRAMATIC ART.—This rapidly 
developing School, Berners Street, London, W. 1, offers 
exceptional facilities for training in speech, movement, the art 
of drama, the art of mime, general stagecraft, methods of 
teaching, phonetics, and remedial work. Students’ performances 
are staged regularly and open scholarships are competed for 
in June. 
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METHUEN 


A History of THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE V 
By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT 
This is not an ephemeral book of the moment, but a well-written and useful history of the last 


twenty-five years, attractively produced, with 5 illustrations. 


2s. 6d. net 


ENGLISH 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Joseph Conrad. 
2s. 

FOUR TALES. By Joseph Conrad. 1s. 6d. 
The Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde 
from A Set of Six.“ 

MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. 
(Belloc, Chesterton, Lucas, Lynd, Milne, Priestley.) 
18. 


ASCHAM’S SCHOLEMASTER. Edited by D. C. 


Whimster. 28. zd. 


NANSEN OF NORWAY. By Charles Turley. 


With a portrait and two maps. 28. 

Nansen has been described as the greatest area 
in the modern world—the one man who, if he 
lived, might have led the world into nobler paths. 
Every school should possess this volume. -A. M. A. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D’OR. By J. Mathewson Milne, 
M. A., D.Litt., Docteur es Lettres. 2s. 6d. Three 
readable stories, with exercises and vocabulary, 
suitable for the second or third year. 

LA FRANCE ET LES FRANCAIS. By A. Ruther- 
9 aa Marie-Rose Rutherford. With a map. 
38. 6d. 

DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES 
LEBEN. By W. Theilkuhl, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 58. 
These readers for the Upper Forms of Secondary 
Schools, written in good plain German and French, 
give an all-round picture of present-day life in France 
and Germany. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS. By C. E. 
Stockton, M. A., Bedford School. F'cap 8vo. 
Is. 3d. 


PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. By O. B. 
Wendler. Edited, with Vocabulary, by C. E. 
Stockton, M. A. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 

A modern and amusing German detective story 
suitable for second year study. 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. By August Closs, Ph. D., 
and R. J. McClean, Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
The language as spoken, in a German setting. 


HISTORY 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE. 
PART III. 1789-1932. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, 
M.A. With 8 maps. 3s. Suitable for Matricu- 
lation candidates. 


“With its fine maps, its brilliant marshalling of 


facts, and the historical wisdom behind it all, this is 
a remarkable book. — Scottish Educational Journal. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 
1933. By William Edwards. 58. net. 


“ There is at present no rival to the book as a 
student’s manual covering the century and more, 
and ending but yesterday.’’— Educational Outlook. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY. By E. W. 
C. A. Simpson. With 5 maps and diagrams. Shanahan. 58. 
3s. 6d. net. „Ranks among the very best of school books on 
world Geography Seba] Science Review, 


Essential Books 


The following is a selection of books from our list, which, although in many cases too large 
and expensive for class use, are essential for the study of the subjects with which they deal, and 
should be either in the school library or in the teachers’ possession. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
By H. J. Rose, Professor of Greek in the University 
of St. Andrews. 218. net. 

Methuen’s History of the Greek and 
Roman World. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREEK WORLD, from 
323-146. C. By M. Cary, Reader in Ancient History 
in the University of London. Demy 8vo. 138. net. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD, from 
753-146 B. C. By H. H. Scullard, M. A., Ph. D., 
Teacher of Classics and Ancient History in London 
University. With 4 maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD, from 
146-30 B. C. By Frank Burr Marsh, Ph. D., 
F. R. Hist. S., Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Texas. With 5 maps. Demy 8vo. 
158. net. 


36 Essex St., W. C. 2 


HABITAT, ECONOMY, AND SOCIETY: A 
Geographical Introduction to Ethnology. By 
C. Daryll Forde, Professor of Geography and 
Anthropology in the University of Wales. With 
a frontispiece and 108 other illustrations and maps. 
Demy 8vo. 158. net. 

AFRICA: A Social, Economic, and Political 
Geography of its Major Regions. By W. 
Fitzgerald, M. A. 168. net. 

MAGNETISM AND MATTER. By E. C. Stoner, 
Reader in Physics at the University of Leeds. 
With 87 diagrams. 218. net. 


EARTHQUAKES AND MOUNTAINS. By 
Harold Jeffreys, F.R.S., Professor of Geophysics at 
Cambridge University. 7s. 6d. net. Ready May 9. 
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What we Said in 1910 


By J. WicKHAM Murray, M.A. 


T would, of course, be quite impossible to give any 
detailed picture of all the educational events which were 
mirrored in this Journal during 1910. The weft and woof 
of the pattern of educational endeavour is always multi- 
farious. It is full of tiny indications which, if peered at 
closely, appear unrelated and trivial. We must stand back 
from the picture to get its full significance. Then only does 
the detail and the colour merge, and the design and meaning 
of the pattern become clear. 

So do we stand back now—at a distance of twenty-five 
years—and, if we ask ourselves what are the accomplish- 
ments of which we may be justly proud we shall not fail 
to find that the battles which preceded them are faithfully 
recorded in the issues of this Journal of 1910. 

Let us look first at the leading articles which dealt with 
what the Editors believed to be major issues. As is natural 
in the beginning of the year, the January leader tried to 
deal with fundamentals and bade readers search their souls 
to discover whether educational effort was attaining the 
noble ends they desired. Blunt questions were asked: 
With our educational programmes, ‘‘ ought we not now as a 
society to be far other than we are? Some of those 
blunt questions can be repeated to-day. Are some of them, 
quoted exactly from that article, answered yet ? ‘‘ Has the 
study of history secured us against national infatuation, 
party blindness, or popular selfishness ? Is the poet and 
the thinker honoured and heeded among us and the vulgar 
scribbler taught by our judicious contempt to mend his or 
her ways or vanish?” “Alas!” exclaimed the writer, 
we know well that this is not so.“ He was troubled with 
doubt and misgiving and frankly questioned either the 
efficacy of the educational plan or the reality and 
efficiency of its execution.“ 

Half-way through the year a not dissimilar note was 
struck. ‘‘ The State has written and written about educa- 
tion, but it did not begin its work with any estimate of 
educational values. By leaving out an H, the most 
important H—health—it has reached an anti-climax, and 
after forty years of bookwork, it has had to create an army 
of nurses to clean the heads of its pupils. Remedial action, 
the initiative of which has been established in the new 
Medical Department was urged as well as reform of the 
curriculum based on an estimate of educational values and 
the needs and conditions of the life of the child to be 
educated. Attention was urged to the 95 per cent of 
children who would not receive higher education. ‘‘ They 
suffer from the invention of printing and their vitality is 
exhausted by bookwork.” If our viewpoint has moved and 
widened in all the implications of that part of the article 
we have still greater need to ask the question with which it 
closed: Are we losing the use of our hands through 
dependence on machinery ? ” The question was taken to 
indicate what ought to replace intensive bookwork. Have 
we yet made up our minds ? 

This realization that mere book learning is by no means 
the only educational method was stressed in another leading 
article which dealt with “ Economy in the Elementary 
School Curriculum.“ Then, as now, it seems employers 
complained of the inadaptability of the product of the 
elementary schools. In 1910 the curriculum was, as indeed 
it always is, under fire; but it is curious to read that 
Another fetish in our curriculum is writing and spelling. 
Here is another field where there could be economy of time 
if these subjects were eliminated as formal studies.’’ Never- 
theless who to-day will deny that in education the tendency 
is to make it almost wholly cultural, and schooling is still 
associated with book-learning ” ? 

Debates and resolutions concerning Leaving Certifi- 
cates are still with us. Even in 1910 they were the 
subject of editorial comment. A school leaving certificate 
was to be a cure for schools suffering from too many 


examinations. The examination fiend was to be exor- 
cised ; but the spell was too weak. . . . Higher and school 
leaving examinations started by every university in the 
United Kingdom, all burning to earn fees and to decide by 
examination whether a boy or girl is fit to leave school 
and what examinations they are! . . Perhaps no means 
of testing real worth is so ill-adapted to its purpose as an 
examination by means of questions answered on paper.” 
How far have we moved toward the solution of that 
question in twenty-five years ? 

The titles of other leading articles have a modern flavour: 
Observe these and consider whether they could not be 
applied to the discussion of problems still with us: A 
Radical Defence of Greek, The Past and Future of 
Endowed Schools, Towards Educational Peace (reli- 
gious teaching as a part of the educational system), 
Science Teaching in Secondary Schools, Education at 
the British Association, and ‘‘ Married v. Single.“ In 
connexion with the latter question The Journal was prepared 
to vote for the total exclusion of married women from 
schools, but it realized that we should lose the services of 
many efficient teachers against whom no objection on the 
score of marriage can be raised—childless wives, for instance, 
and widows.” To the argument that domestic training 
could best be given by married women, The Journal replied 
that such training could be given as effectively by spinsters. 
We do not require our nurses in hospitals or our Poor 
Law inspectors to be married. How many of us have been 
‘mothered by maiden aunts! ” 

On the general question of woman’s equality of status 
the advance in twenty-five years has been considerable. 
As a measure of that advance, we may note a IgIo para- 
graph in which it was announced that the London County 
Council had decided to try the experiment of appointing 
a woman as head teacher of a school for boys and girls. 
A similar experiment was to be made in an Isle of Wight 
secondary school. The Journal desired that a fair trial be 
given to such experiments, but raised a professional question 
not unfamiliar in 1935: So long as salaries for women 
teachers are lower than those for men, there is a temptation 
to appoint a woman because she is cheaper and for no other 
reason. An appointment on such grounds would be likely 
to prove disastrous to the school.“ 

Two months after that was written, there appears another 
note which gives another view of women's fight for equality 
of status. Lord Curzon is reported as arguing in favour of 
admitting women to degrees. Alone amongst the 
universities of the United Kingdom.. Oxford and 
Cambridge refuse the academic seal to the courses of study 
undertaken by women.“ But Lord Curzon’s arguments had 
limits: Lord Curzon points out that the grant of a degree 
need not mean a share in the government of the university. 
To this privilege for women he is absolutely opposed.’’ 

Rightly has it been said that reasonable salaries and an 
assured pension scheme are essential to teaching service. 
To teachers now enjoying the results of Burnham Com- 
mittee negotiations there is a paragraph dated August, 1910, 
which ought to be illuminating. It deals with a report of 
the Kent Education Committee of 1906 which suggested 
that a really competent master in a good secondary school 
should certainly be able to look forward to receiving an 
annual salary of at least £300, and a really competent 
assistant mistress to receiving . . at least {200.... ” 
The Journal points out, however, that the figures given 
“ show that there is opportunity for further progress. The 
county scale for assistant masters begins at £130 or £150 
and rises to £200 ; assistant mistresses begin at £80 to £120, 
and rise to £140 or £150. The average salary of an assistant 
master is about £170 and of an assistant mistress about £115. 

Pensions, too, were in the air.“ We may read that 

(Continued on page 348) 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


The sectional lists of boys schools and girls’ schools contain just the 
information needed by parents. . . . In every section ‘Paton’ provides accurate 
answers to all reasonable inquiries.— The Journal of Education, October, 1934. 
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Teachers desire to be able to spend money on true 
recreation, on self-improvement during their working life, 
and to have, when they retire from teaching, a pension or an 
annuity on which they can support themselves instead of 
being a burden to their relatives or to the State . . teachers 
are willing to contribute to a pension scheme provided the 
security offered is sound and the conditions fair, if not 
liberal. A compulsory pension scheme has received the 
sanction of the Assistant Masters’ Association, of the 
Assistant Mistresses’, and of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions.“ It was noted, in the same article, 
that the Treasury and Education Department already work 
a superannuation fund for elementary teachers. Why not 
then for teachers in secondary schools which “ in increasing 
numbers, are being state-aided.”’ 

To-day the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers Registra- 
tion Council) is an accomplished fact. In 1910 Conferences 
of the Association of Head Mistresses and of the A. T. T. I. 
were calling upon the Board of Education to “ re-establish 
without further delay the Register for Teachers.” A 
meeting had been held previously at the Clothworkers’ 
Hall, when a scheme had been passed. But at least one 


association was dissatisfied with its representation—a 


phenomenon not without its parallels in later years. 

The case for science teaching is presented frequently in 
the 1910 issues of The Journal, but in a report of the 
Education Section of the British Association the problem is 
viewed in its wider aspects. There was a joint discussion 
with the Chemical Section on The Neglect of Science in 
Commerce and Industry.“ Mr. R. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Blair opened the discussion. Who foresaw, then, that the 
problem would, in the minds of some people at least, be 
almost reversed and that there would be complaint that the 
increasing application of science to industry produces 
problems which appear to baffle us ? 

Inevitably, when education and industry are discussed, 
the work of evening schools leaps to the mind. The Journal 
of 1910, noting continuously the growth of secondary 


education, dealt also with its effect on evening schools. 
An article, The Compulsory Evening School,“ pointed 
out that we are being forced to consider the con- 
tinued education of the ex-elementary child. Thus the 
evening continuation school becomes the corollary of 
democratic secondary education. Changing thought and 
the agreed ideals of the Education Act of 1921 make it 
certain that few would agree that the time has come to 
consider the question of compulsory evening attendance for 
young people of less than seventeen years of age.” 

The close association of parents with the work of the 
schools is now a matter upon which it may be said that 
nearly every one agrees. In 1910 it was just beginning. An 
article, entitled Parents’ Night,“ suggested that the 
State’s widening sweep of control in education has produced 
a kind of parental passiveness. The article proceeds to 
describe a scheme tried in the George Dixon Secondary 
School, Birmingham, under which the headmaster sends 
out a letter of invitation. None but parents are 
admitted and there are no reporters. No member of the 
Local Authority is present save for the fact of his son's 
name appearing on the school register. The whole principle 
of ‘ Parents’ Night’ compels these safeguards. Nothing 
must restrain the free exchange of confidences.” 

What, then, do these points from the 1910 issues of 
The Journal teach us? That if there were problems then 
which twenty-five years have failed to solve, at least there 
has been steady movement toward some of the ideals for 
which the stalwarts of that time fought so hard. Perhaps, 
above all, as a sign and a portent, public interest has grown. 
The Journal itself noted its beginning in 1910 in the advent 
of an educational journal now known to all of as: We 
welcome ‘ Educational Supplement, No. 1,’ issued with 
The Times, September 6, as a sign of the growing public 
concern in educational problems.“ But with all that 
encouragement, there is a misquotation in the April issue of 
the 1910 Journal which still finds an echo in the minds of 
teachers: Patience is the badge of all our Tribe.” 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN AND SPANISH AMERICA 


In our last reference to Spain we noted that political 
Politics 5 crises were distracting attention from much- 
Education. needed educational reforms. To-day the 

preoccupation of the periodicals under review 
is with the direct opposition of certain right-wing elements to 
reform of any sort. The Revista de Pedagogta voices this fear 
more and more insistently. Early in 1934 it was already 
advocating a united front of the 50,000 primary teachers 
to demand better salaries, certain urgent reforms, and, especially, 
the prevention of the increasing corruption. The Republic 
can never be more than a change of régime, it insisted, if the 
educational system is not changed too, and of this there is no 
sign. It lamented also the abolition of the Central Board of 
Primary Inspection, so necessary to a continuity of policy. 
Since the advent of the Republic, there had already been five 
Directors of Primary Education—chiefly as a result of political 
passions. The appointment of Salvador de Madariaga, however, 
as Minister of Public Instruction, struck a hopeful note, and he 
was immediately besieged with urgent proposals—especially 
for some measure of decentralization. But another crisis soon 
followed, and another Minister—the seventh since 1931. 

Such instability could only lead to much precipitate legislation, 
with no coherent policy. It is interesting to note that the 
official Bulletin of Education is three times as big as that of 
France, though the volume of education dealt with is as many 
times smaller. The Budget Estimates in July showed strong 
opposition to ány increase in expenditure on education. Some 
five thousand teachers did, however, obtain a slight increase of 
salary, and a sum of 4,000,000 pesetas was set aside for new 
schools. The ominous notice of Press censorship first appeared 
in November the result of the unsuccessful Socialist rising, 
which was seized upon as a pretext by the right to attack State 
education as partisan. ‘' Rather are they partisan,” said the 
Revista, ‘‘ who attack it, for the rising has clearly shown the 
need for extending education to the age of at least 14. 


Only 


then will it be above political, religious, and social strife. It 
is the duty of educators to show the identity of some ideals 
even in thinkers who differ in other ways. When education 
is as it should be, Spain will be a people, and not the sum of 
its political parties.“ In January the censorship still reigned, 
there was another Cabinet crisis, an eighth Minister of Public 
Instruction, and a seventh Director of Primary Education. 
A note in the Revista on the proposed reform of the constitution 
expressed the pious hope that in the movement towards the 
right, there should be at least no conflict over education. 


The Revista de Escuelas Normales, in an editorial thus entitled, 
i voiced very similar opinions, and was similarly 
nei censored. It also devoted much space to 
two of Spain's great men. The death of 
Ramón y Cajal, the man of science, was made the occasion for a 
review of his work and quotations from his memoirs. At the same 
time the Republic was commended for its homage to Unamuno 
on the termination of his academic career by its creation of 2 
Chair named after him in his own University of Salamanca. 
The Annual Assembly of Professors of Normal Schools at the 
end of the year must have been of very special interest, coming 
as it did at the moment when the very existence of the Normal 
Schools was in the balance, and when there was a proposal 
before the Cortes to reinstate various professors who had been 
retired in 1931. Early this year the Revista defended co-educa- 
tion against an attack by the right-wing daily El Debate. After 
referring to its efficacy, as proved by experience in Normal 
Schools, the article cited in support Mr. Badley’s recent contn- 
bution to The Times Educational Supplement (“ a Conservative 
paper), and also the favourable resolution of the fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Moral Education in Cracow. Later, an 
outspoken article on the right-wing campaign against all the 
branches of State education, stigmatized as audacity the attempt 
to undo in a Republican epoch one of the most admirable 
results of the Republic. Though pessimism is the keynote of 
(Continued on page 350) 
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The Journal of Education 


Special Series of Articles for 1935 


This is under the general heading of 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


SUBJECTS AND STANDARDS 


An Introductory Article on The Scholarship 
System. By Dr. Cyril Norwood, President, 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (January, 1935) 


Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., N. C., 
M.A., City of London School. 
(February, 1935) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, 
M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. 
(March, 1935) 


Mathematics. By Mr. G. H. Lester, N. A., 
The Grammar School, Bristol. (April, 1935) 


Geography. By Dr. E. D. Laborde, Harrow 
School. (May, 1935) 


Science. By Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc., Ph.D., Leeds Grammar School. 
(June, 1935) 


In each of the articles consideration is given to the arrangement of courses, types of paper set, 
desirable improvements to the system, standard, scope, and other matters of practical interest to 
teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 


What the Press was saying about The Journal of Education twenty-five years ago. 


The recognized organ of an important profession.” 
—The Glasgow Herald. 


This has made its way to the top rank of educational 
journals. Nowhere can we find a more carefully recorded 
chronicle of events, better considered judgments on 
questions of the day, or more competent criticism of 
educational literature.’’—The Spectator. 


The most competent and best edited paper of its 
class. — The Athenaeum. 


** The Journal of Education which through the livelong 

bee of educational torpor, indifference, and scepticism 

as valiantly held aloft the banner of the profession.” 
—The Pall Mall Gazette. 

That valuable professional monthly, The Journal of 
Education. With a book like this, one needs not ask who 
is to teach our teachers: for this serial seldom loses 
sight of anything that educational people ought to know. 
Its yearly volumes are not uninteresting to read, and are 
always useful to refer to. — The Scotsman. 
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these two periodicals at present, valuable articles by Spanish 
and foreign writers continue to appear on many aspects of 
education. 
Three enterprises of the Republic are also favourably reported 
on. These are the two successful sessions 
Peaapeatess of the International Summer University at 
Santander under the scholar Menéndez Pidal ; 
the Second Book Fair at Madrid, last year, which showed how 
great an impetus the Republic has given to the distribution, 
circulation, and purchase of books; and, finally, the Pedagogic 
Missions, a record of whose work, from September, 1931, to 
December, 1933, in a handsomely illustrated volume, is before us. 
The last mentioned, one of the first reforming acts of the Republic, 
are an attempt, financed by the State, but organized largely by 
voluntary workers under the direction of the famous scholar, 
Cossio, to bring some taste of culture to the numerous isolated 
villages, which sometimes in Spain, with its poor communica- 
tions, hardly know what a book, or a picture, looks like, and 
have never seen a film or heard a gramophone. To quicken the 
feelings of these isolated peasants, the missionaries ” have had 
recourse first, to talks and readings, leaving small libraries 
behind them ; then, to music, classical and popular, by means 


of a choir and gramophones, leaving records behind them ; 
thirdly, to cinema shows; fourthly, to a travelling picture 
gallery of reproductions of great artists; and finally, to the 
production of short theatrical masterpieces, old and new, 
including morality plays, puppet shows, and farces—thus 
showing the peasant that the cultured man does not always 
wear a long face. Refresher courses are also organized for 
small groups of village schoolmasters. The statistics show that, 
in two years, 4,000 villages have been visited by some, or all, 
of the sections of the Missions, and this in face of the great 
difficulties of transport, and sometimes of prejudice. But from 
the often moving accounts of each Mission, and from the 
wonderful photographs of men, women, and children, intent and 
absorbed, with faces full of wonder at the first experience of the 
best that civilization can offer them, there can be no doubt of the 
enthusiasm and joy aroused when once contact has been made. 

From Spanish America comes regularly (among others) the 
Boletin del Instituto Internacional Americano de Protección a la 
Infancia. Among notable recent contents are the text of the 
new Uruguayan Children’s Code, and the answers to a questionnaire 
sent to all the republics concerning the condition of the children 
of their native populations. 


Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN.—The vacation courses for foreign 
students of the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University begin on 
July 8 and end on August 17. The course is djvided into two 
sections, from July 8 to July 27, and from July 29 to August 17. 
Students are offered a thorough grounding in the use of the 
German language, and will be given an insight into German 
national life, through lectures on German history, literature, 
education, political science, geography, folklore, art, and drama ; 
also by means of conducted tours. Students will be grouped 
according to their knowledge of German, and a special class for 
teachers is provided. At the end of the course, an examination 
in German may be taken, in connexion with which Certificates 
of proficiency will be granted. An illustrated brochure of the 
course can be obtained from the Anglo-German Academic 
Bureau, 75 Gower Street, London, W. C. 1. 


VACATION COURSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES AND SCOTLAND, 
1935.—Under this title, the Board of Education has compiled 
complete particulars of courses grouped in convenient sections, 
as follows: (1) In England and Wales: (a) provided by local 
education authorities; (b) organized by university bodies; 
(c) organized by associations of teachers and other bodies. 
(2) In Scotland: (a) arranged by the National Committees 
for the Training of Teachers; (b) university vacation courses 
for teachers and others; (c) organized by associations and 
other institutions. The pamphlet, price 6d. net, can be obtained 
from any of H.M. Stationery Offices. 

* * a 


City oF LONDON VACATION COURSE IN EDUCATION.—This 
unique course is so well recognized and so firmly established that 
it is scarcely necessary to say more than that it is being held 
from July 26 to August 9, and that it is being conducted again 
on the lines so fully appreciated last year. The programme shows 
five main groups of courses ; a general course on world history, 
twelve courses of lecture demonstrations on teaching method 
and practice, classes for foreign students, special sessions 
including poetry recitals, discussions, and demonstrations, and 
practical classes in woodwork, metal-work, weaving, modern 
art teaching. The luncheon addresses by famous personalities 
are to continue, and the educational visits and evening 
recreations announced will give entire satisfaction. A beautifully 
illustrated pamphlet will be forwarded on application to the 
Secretary, City of London Vacation Courses, Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W. C. I. 


* e + 


THE CHANTRY SUMMER HOLIDAY Courses.—The Ipswich 
International Friendship Council is continuing this year the 
international youth gatherings which have been held at the 
Chantry, Ipswich, with such successful results during the past 
ten years. The Council is an independent voluntary body of 
the people of East Anglia and of a number of organizations— 
Ipswich Town Council, East Suffolk Education Committees, 
W.E.A.. Y.M.C.A., V. W. C. A., Boy Scouts Association, Girl 
Guides Association, &c. From June 1 to 28 a senior course will 
be held for young men and women between the ages of 16 and 
30 years at an inclusive cost, including excursions, per week of 


{2 per person. During July and August, junior courses for girls 
and boys between 16 and 19 years of age are to be held for 
fortnightly periods again at an inclusive cost of £2 per week. 
An enjoyable and instructive holiday is thus offered in beautiful 
surroundings for a most modest charge. Full particulars will be 
supplied on application to Miss Jean Swift, The Chantry, Ipswich. 
$ e + 
KENT SUMMER ScHooL.—The Kent Education Committee 
have arranged for the seventeenth session of its Summer School 
for Teachers to be held at St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, 
from August 16 to 30. The programme includes courses for 
teachers in infant, junior, and senior schools, and special courses 
in general crafts, book-binding, woodwork, metal-work, needle- 
work, and physical education courses for both men and women. 
The prospectus giving full particulars of the courses is now ready 
and a copy will be forwarded on application to the Director of 
Education, Springfield, Maidstone. 
e e e 


UNIVERSITÉ DE BESANÇON.—Last year the University of 
Besançon had a record number of students at its French courses. 
Further advantages are offered under a definite plan of studies. 
Anextensive programme provides, in addition to phonetics, French 
language and literature, &c., lessons in commercial practice, 
exchanges of conversation, singing, and lectures on art by a 
world-famous professor. This beautiful centre, amidst the 
wonderful Jura scenery, is as favourable to health as it is to 
work. A most modern hostel offers first-rate accommodation at 
very moderate terms, and students under 28 years of age can 
travel at about half rate. Amusements and recreations are as 
numerous as they are varied, and cannot easily be exhausted. 
Casino, parks and gardens, museum, libraries (220,000 volumes), 
citadel, forts, Vauban’s fortifications, astronomical clock, 
cathedral, Roman theatre, observatory, Ecole Nationale 
d’Horlogerie, all call for a visit, whilst there must be at least 
fifty picturesque walks and excursions. 

e e e 


HAMBURG.—The courses are held from August 5 to 31, and 
are divided into five groups, namely (1) Social-Politics in Present- 
day Germany; (2) History of the German Language and 
Literature, Philosophy, Pedagogics, and Folk-lore ; (3) Extension 
Courses dealing with the progress in the entire sphere of Medi- 
cine; (4) a Medical Course in Spanish dealing with Tropical 
Diseases intended for Spanish doctors and doctors from Ibero- 
American countries (from August 5-24); and (5) German Lan- 
guage Courses for beginners and advanced students. Courses 
1-4 will be held in the mornings, and Course 5 in the afternoons. 
Students may sit for an examination following the German 
Language Courses with the view of obtaining a certificate. 
Several interesting trips have been planned, including a visit 
to the State Biological Institute of Heligoland, and a tour through 
Germany, given a sufficient number willing to participate. 
Students from England should obtain particulars of reduced 
railway and shipping rates from the National Union of Students, 
3 Endsleigh Street, London, W. C. 1. Applications for the courses 
should be addressed to the Akademische Auslandstelle, Hamburg 
e. V., Hamburg 36, Klopstockstrasse 31. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


VI.—NATURAL SCIENCE 


By Terry THOMAS, M.A., LL. B., Ph. D., Headmaster, 
Leeds Grammar School 


HOUGH minor criticisms of university scholarship 

examinations in science are made from time to time, 
on the whole the examination seems to pick out the most 
promising scholars. 

A boy who is outstanding at physics and chemistry 
generally wins a scholarship, but there are sometimes boys 
who seem equally promising who do not do themselves 
Justice in the examination. It may be that their tempera- 
ment is such that the ordeal is too much for them. On 
the other hand, some boys seem to thrive on examinations 
and make an impression which is sometimes greater than 
their real worth. It is difficult to see how the examination 
can be modified to suit the temperamental candidate, 
except by laying greater stress on the personal qualities 
of the candidate as determined by the viva voce examina- 
tion. The papers are obviously carefully set and very 
Searching, and a good choice of questions is given. 

In physics and chemistry the standard of the papers is 
well maintained, but the technique of scholarship examina- 
tions does not seem to be so well developed in the biological 
subjects, where complaints have been made that the standard 
varies from time to time. This, of course, may be the 
fault of the schools where biology is relatively a new subject 
and the methods of the school teaching have not been 
fully developed. It is from the biology teachers that one 
hears complaints of the standard being too high and that 
the questions are of a quality which should only be given 
to much more mature candidates. 


` 


Physics and chemistry teachers are used to the high 
standard demanded by the college authorities and would 
view with alarm any reduction in that standard. Where 
questions on elementary work are asked, answers of a 
very high quality are obviously expected. These answers 
should show a scientific and philosophical training, and 
are probably just as good a guide as answers which show a 
superficial knowledge of more advanced work. The danger 
of very advanced questions is that a smattering of know- 
ledge is crammed without being fully understood. Generally 
speaking, a good paper should include questions on elemen- 
tary work and also questions of a more advanced character. 
The latter questions would give scope to the able candidate 
to show his greater knowledge and his wider reading, 
but it is debatable whether questions on very recent 
research should appear in the papers. The usual Higher 
School Certificate work should form the very minimum, 
and in addition the candidates should have ranged beyond 
this, and have acquired a real scientific outlook as well 
as a collection of scientific facts. 

There is a modern tendency to test facts by means of ques- 
tions which can be answered in a few words. This form of 
examination has great advantages, but there is a grave danger, 
from a scholarship point of view, in using questions of this 
type because it tends to give a better chance to a candidate 
who has memorized a lot of unrelated facts, rather than to 
one who has treated the subject as a coherent whole. 
For this reason broad questions of the essay type should 
be retained. Also, to test a candidate’s power of using 
his science properly, problem questions involving funda- 
mental principles should appear. These are the questions 
which give a chance to the boy of real scientific ability. 
The sixth form of a school normally provides instruction 
in physics, chemistry, and mathematics, but there is a 
growing tendency to group botany, zoology, and chemistry 
together. Thus the science candidates fall roughly into 
two groups. As chemistry is a common factor, it might 
be wise for the chemistry paper to have alternative 
questions; one suiting the mathematical and physics 
candidate and the other the biological candidate. It 
might be useful to link the chemistry to the biology in 
this way, and this would lead naturally to a development 
of elementary bio-chemistry in the schools. 

On broad educational grounds it seems wiser for 
candidates to be required to offer three science subjects 
for a scholarship rather than two. The school is always 
struggling against intensive specialization and endeavouring 
to give a broad education, but circumstances are against it. 
If the scholarship examination is on too narrow a basis 
the school is in a dilemma. It can give a good general 
education and fail to get the boys to the highly specialized 
standard of scholarships, or it can specialize in the scholar- 
ship subjects pure and simple with the consequent neglect 
of the general education. This difficulty can only be 
resolved by a widening of the scholarship examination. 

The schools are naturally interested in the methods of 
marking, but they generally have little information on 
the subject. At Cambridge it appears as if the aggregate 
is the main criterion, whilst at Oxford special excellence 
in one subject is taken into account. There is a great 
danger in aggregates, for unless the mark scales have been 
very carefully considered, equal marks may be obtained 
for two different questions which of themselves are not of 
comparable value. Mark scales may not differentiate 
sufficiently between “ very good ” and “ good answers. 
This penalizes very good answers and thus gives the 
best chance to the candidate who does a large number of 
answers of a steady good quality. It would appear 
wise to give an alpha mark for any specially brilliant 
answer in addition to the marks given for the question, 
and these alpha marks should be taken into consideration 
as well as the aggregate when the scholars are elected. 
The aggregate indicates a good level of general competence, 
but the alpha mark would indicate distinguished work in 
parts of the examination. 
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The method of awarding scholarships by means of the 
Higher School Certificate is unsound as the Higher School 
Certificate papers are at present constituted. The papers 
are serving two purposes, qualifying and competitive, and 
the result is that they do not give the full opportunity 
to the very able candidate, while they penalize the 
pedestrian candidate. In many cases boys who have 
obviously improved a great deal fail to show this improve- 
ment in their marks on their second entry for the Higher 
School Certificate. This fact is enough in itself to show 
that the Higher School Certificate is not a good instrument 
for selecting scholars. 

There are some minor points in connexion with scholar- 
ship examinations which appear open to criticism. Unless 
the number of scholarships for each subject is distinctly 
stated, it appears to the schools that a certain amount of 
haggling or bargaining may take place in deciding whether 
a scholarship should be awarded for, say, science, or for 
history. It may be that the college authority with the 
strongest personality may get a scholarship for his candidate 
who may be intellectually inferior to a candidate in another 
subject. For that reason, it would appear better to ear-mark 
a number of scholarships for each subject and keep, in 
addition, a small batch of scholarships which can be allotted 
to any subject in which the entry for that year is particularly 
strong. 
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Again, if the boy’s choice of a college in any way increases 
or diminishes his chance of a scholarship, it operates 
unfairly. If, on the other hand, it does not affect his 
chances of a scholarship, there seems no reason for insisting 
on a boy making a choice of a college before the examination. 

A general examination could then be held, and the 
college authorities would arrange amongst themselves the 
allocation of the best candidates. In these days few boys 
are concerned with getting to a particular college. Their 
main concern is to get a scholarship. The scholarship 
examination is in a strong position because it has so many 
able candidates from which to select and, no doubt, the 
scholars selected do justify their election in their later 
careers. The interesting question is whether some of those 
who have missed scholarships would not have done just 
as well. Anything which would ensure that as perfect a 
selection as possible is made, is a matter of great importance 
to the schools and to the candidates and to the colleges 
themselves. Winning a scholarship is now such a mark of 
distinction that it is a matter of national importance that 
the instrument of selection should be as perfect as possible. 

The present method on the whole justifies itself, but 
some minor improvements as suggested above might 
make the scholarship examination an even more perfect 
machine for selecting the very ablest boys in the schools 
of the country. 


Higher Schools and Specialization 
By A. LEA PERKINS, M.A., Sixth Form Master, Science Side, Varndean School, Brighton 


HE proposal of one of the University School Examina- 
tion Boards to remodel its Higher School Examination, 
brings into the arena of administrative policy an inevitably 
contentious topic. This is the function, form, and quality 
of specialization in secondary schools. As a subject it has 
important vocational as well as philosophical bearings. It 
revives the easily recurring controversy about the relative 
value of theoretical foundations and practical experience. 
It also leads us back over old battle-fields, torn up in the 
uncertain triangular struggle between classical studies, 
modern literature, and natural science, for the palladium 
of cultural efficiency. 

For several years, at first incidentally and at intervals, 
but latterly with set purpose, with insistence, and in the 
presence of growing sympathetic approval, opinions about 
the cramping nature of much of the present-day sixth form 
work have found expression. Real convicting evidence of 
narrow views, of insecure foundations, or immature thinking, 
that can without doubt be attributed to an improper 
devotion to specialized study, generally eludes one’s grasp. 
It is equally difficult to find independent and unimpeachable 
standards of comparison for judging work from year to 
year. So our ideas on the character of sixth form work, 
its improvement or deterioration, its strength or its defects 
and its trend, are largely based on qualitative impressions 
only. Beliefs of this nature, not anchored to solid fact, are 
at the mercy of any strong wind of pronounced opinion, 
that may confuse them, or drive them into shallow, irrational 
courses, or disperse them altogether. 

As we survey this situation of Higher School procedure 
under fire, it is well to remember that the community of 
people engaged in education is as susceptible as any other 
to the subtle, subconscious urge of mass-suggestion. An 
illustration of the passive reception given to propaganda is 
afforded by the anti-Matriculation agitation. The unholy 
alliance of that popular idol—the Matriculation qualifi- 
cation—with the First School Certificate, morbidly conscious 
of its tender age, and troubled by the cold reception of a 
critical world, has been the object of trenchant condemna- 
tion. At first, this was listened to with surprise, or mild 
indifference, or conservative reserve; but now the drift 
of opinion has set definitely against the continuation of the 
relationship, and the two will undoubtedly part company. 
Certain of the arguments advanced on behalf of disruption 


have seemed to some of us to be unfounded, a trifle illogical, 
and rather risky jerry-building with ideas. But by repetition 
and smart appearance they have found favour. One is 
therefore disposed to examine carefully all arguments for 
and against specialization, the more so because several 
cross-currents of interest may make themselves felt. 

This anti-Matriculation agitation will prove a very bene- 
ficial factor in higher education. One effect of the destined 
separation will probably be the extension of the school life 
of the brighter pupils, in order to secure a more distinctive 
examination qualification than the future bare, drab, First 
School Certificate badge of honest mediocrity. As a conse- 
quence, the large number of persons sitting for Higher School 
examinations will be substantially increased, the examina- 
tions will become better known and understood, and the 
educational principles of their technique, design, and service 
will at an early date inevitably undergo revision. 

Another perfectly natural and salutary consequence will 
be the postponement of the test of capability for university 
work, to just prior to the time when that work commences. 
In full fellowship with such a change, will take place the 
expulsion of certain studies of very doubtful Matriculation 
value, which have edged their way in amongst the elect, 
under the favour of school or vocational purposes. Further, 
in accordance with a deep-rooted scholastic tradition, the 
Matriculation exemption has been granted only to those 
who have secured a constellation of credits of an approved 
broad pattern. There does not seem to be any reason why 
the time-honoured custom should be altered, and so one 
must expect that the Higher School examination will be 
called upon to assume the vestments of definite regulation cut, 
of which the First School examination is in process of being 
disrobed. All this means that the pressure of circumstances 
from below, quite apart from the merits or failings of speciali- 
zation as an educational instrument, will profoundly affect 
the future fortunes of the Higher School examination. 

Dismissing these thoughts from one’s mind for a time, 
the theory and practice of specialization in secondary 
schools might well be examined. In 1910, advanced 
instruction of this character was publicly inaugurated, and 
since the War has been subjected to continual moulding to 
fit it to the conditions developing in the schools, though the 
main outlines of its original design have been well preserved. 
Of course, sixth form work was there before, but growing 
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more or less wild, without the care and nourishment of 
official recognition, yet for all that, a remarkably tenacious 
and vigorous growth. In point of fact, when the change 
came, the old actor stepped out on the stage in new clothes, 
but himself. 

Before these advanced courses commence the pupil has 
undertaken a wide exploration of the whole province of 
elementary knowledge, and fairly well tested his or her 
powers of intellectual performance in a considerable variety 
of studies. In nearly every instance it is possible at this 
stage to measure both interests and abilities, and so what 
is more natural or desirable than that these should hence- 
forth receive full recognition. Three kinds of people are 
shown to exist: (a) those who have the memory and power 
of thought to pursue almost any course of study with equal 
success ; (b) those who show marked ability at one or two 
definite groups of study, and little knowledge or desire with 
the rest; (c) those who possess only a fair general level of 
attainment, without any peaks or high regions of sustained 
excellence. The first group provides us with State scholars 
and other scholarship winners ; the second shows distinct 
promise at particular kinds of specialist work ; whilst the 
third seems definitely unsuited to conduct advanced and 
intensive speculation in any department of knowledge. 
The success or failure of any particular school or class at 
Higher Schools examinations, as they are at present 
constituted, depends primarily on the distribution of its 
members in these categories. 

So far as theory goes, it is contended here that for 
groups (a) and (b) some form of specialization is very 
desirable at this stage; the question not yet decided is as 
to how much. For the third group the continuation of a 
wider spread curriculum, penetrating less far into each 
study, is—under present conditions—to be preferred. 
Culturally these folk may suffer, though that is not quite 
certain; but they will gain much from the maintenance of 
an unflagging interest in their post-Matriculation work. 

Specialization, for those capable of profiting by it, must 
surely stand or fall, as a discipline. As knowledge, in pre- 
paration for university work or vocational competitions, it 
is valuable, but its cultural virtues supply the sufficient 
reason for its adoption as educative machinery. One is 
constantly gathering evidence of the presence of these in 
the rapid improvement in interest, grasp, and mental 
initiative, which makes itself apparent in pupils following 
individual studies intensively. Their command over the 
technique of the study expands. Every particular province 
of knowledge has, of necessity, its own technique, and that 
can only be mastered by means of persistent and prolonged 
effort. When it has been acquired, it becomes the permanent 
possession of the student, whether he or she subsequently 
enters the university or not; and in either case should be 
looked upon as part of the best preparatory training for life. 

Culture, as an educational concept, is used in two or 
three somewhat different senses. Treated as the cumulative 
effect on the whole personality, of a long series of mental 
situations, possessing definite uplifting emotional tone, the 
magnitude and quality of its appearance depend upon two 
conditions. In the first place there is the capacity of the 
student for receiving this kind of influence, generally, as 
well as in connexion with a particular branch of knowledge. 
Probably the truth is that every branch of knowledge 
serves certain people as a channel of inspiration, more 
surely and completely than any other. At the same time 
it does seem to some of us that particular studies (e.g. Greek 
literature, and perhaps biology) afford more opportunities 
than the rest for feeling that satisfaction, awe, wonder, 
admiration, and love of truth, which bloom as culture. 
They appear to evoke these feelings with greater force, 
to contribute more definitely to mental poise, and certainly 
to offer greater social value; but this may be fancy, due 
to the deficiencies of the observer. It is safer to say that 
all studies have their own peculiar cultural value. 

In the second place, there is the mode of presentation, 
by book or lecture or practical instruction, and also, which 
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is much more important, the personality of the teacher. 
When these exist in the best form, not even the fears and 
weariness produced by an approaching examination will 
lessen the benefits derived from cultural tone. 

All this means that each of the three groups of post- 
Matriculation people specified may reap many cultural 
advantages from their two years of work, whether they 
take up a highly specialized course or not. 

A survey of the present Higher School examination 
regulations of the eight university boards reveals a number 
of features of interest which affect this discussion. Treated 
as a whole, they show considerable resemblance in main 
outline, with important variations in details. Commencing 
as programmes for unifocal specialization, they have under- 
gone modifications in greater or less degree, to suit the 
needs of schools and students ; and this readiness to accom- 
modate the regulations to meet prevailing conditions leaves 
traces all over the prospectuses. In all of them, mathematics 
and classics are provided for as specialist studies, reserved 
for people possessing real natural gifts and ample oppor- 
tunities. They all present a group of modern studies and 
one of sciences, with small variations in the selection of 
subjects in each group. 

They differ with regard to the requirements for obtaining 
a certificate. Bristol requires a pass in three main subjects, 
or two main and two subsidiary subjects. The three main 
subjects may be taken from either of the two non-specialist 
groups; and if only two main subjects be chosen, provided 
they belong to one group, the two subsidiary studies may 
be picked freely. 

London requires (with a reservation) three main subjects 
chosen from one group. It also has an additional group 
consisting of economics, geography, economic history, and 
commercial languages, suitable for persons intending to 
enter commerce, or to proceed to a university for a commerce 
or economics degree. London candidates may offer up to 
five principal or additional or subsidiary subjects, provided 
(except for Group C, mathematics) three are principal 
subjects in one group. The majority of candidates offer 
either four principal subjects, or three of these and one 
additional subject, the latter usually being included in order 
to secure the coveted exemption from London Inter Arts 
or Science. 

The Durham scheme is much like that of Bristol; but 
the University Board will consent to each of the three 
principal subjects coming from separate groups. 

The Northern Universities Joint Board requires three prin- 
cipal or two principal subjects, with two subsidiaries. 
Like Bristol and Durham it sanctions bifocal specialization, 
as well as that of unifocal order. Itsset of subsidiary studies 
can be drawn upon freely, up to the maximum number of 
subjects allowed. 

The Oxford Delegacy requires a pass in two principal 
subjects of one group, together with the attainment of a 
definite, though lower, standard in another subject of that 
group, or else a pass in any one of twenty subsidiary subjects. 
It is possible to offer five subjects, if three are subsidiary ones. 

The Cambridge Board requires each candidate to pass an 
English essay test, and also to pass 1n two principal subjects 
of a group, and, in addition, to pass in a third principal 
subject chosen freely, or else in a subsidiary subject. A 
lower standard in the third princinal subject will be accepted 
for a pass. 

The Central Welsh Board arranges its groups somewhat 
differently from the rest. It requires a pass in each of two 
principal subjects in one group, as well as a pass (on a 
lower standard) in a third study chosen anywhere. A pass 
is also required in the examination taken as a whole. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board examination is 
the most specialist of allin character. A pass in two subjects 
(or one double-barrelled one, e.g. French with history) of 
one group together with a pass in a subsidiary study, is 
necessary for a certificate. 

Another difference in the examinations is in the extent, 
and consequently searching quality, of the test applicd. A 
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few examples can be given. London sets two three-hour 
papers in French ; the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
gives four of two or two and a half hours’ duration; whilst 
the Cambridge Board sets four of two and a half hours each. 
Oxford has four three-hour papers (one optional) in history ; 
the Northern Board sets two. Cambridge gives four two 
and a half hour papers in English; the Northern Board 
sets two of three hours. 

Again, it is believed that there is considerable difference 
in the standard demanded for a pass by the various boards, 
in individual principal and subsidiary subjects. There are 
also variations in the content of syllabuses, in the type of 
question set, and in the marking schemes composed for 
adjudging the work. 

The range of the percentage of passes for the eight boards 
is not particularly wide, but sufficiently so to attract 
attention. To take one year as an example: in 1933 it was 
from 61°6 to 77°1 (with average of 69°9) for boys, and from 
57˙5 to 81˙1 for girls (with average of 65°7). 

The tables presented here show the number of candidates 
who sat in each year for one or other of the eight examina- 
tions, the number of passes, and also the number of persons 
known to have proceeded in each year from secondary 
schools to universities or university training departments. 
They are taken from Board of Education Reports. 


Number known 


Number who sat Number who io: haje eniered 
Year for Higher passed Higher 1 isp m 

School School s University . 

Certificate Certificate Training Dept. 
1927-8 8,179 5,441 3.567 
1928-9 8,670 6,067 3,434 
1929-30 9,089 6,061 3,829 
1930-1 9,589 6,660 3,602 
1931-2 11,016 7,408 3,792 
1932-3 12,350 8,275 4,040 
1933-4 12,983 8,675 4,228 


Noteworthy features are (1) the increase in the number of 
candidates ; (2) the steadiness in the percentage of passes ; 
(3) the large and increasing number of persons who sit for 
Higher Schools, and do not enter a university. About 
one-third of the candidates fail to obtain a certificate. If, 
however, one takes from the total those sitting a second time 
for scholarship and other purposes, the failures amount to 
about half the whole number left. 

Every one will agree that much good may be derived 
from a course of study, though it does not end with success 
at a staged examination. As Thomas Huxley said in a 
rectorial address sixty years ago, ‘‘ That which examination, 
as ordinarily conducted, tests, is simply a man’s power of 
work under stimulus, and his capacity for rapidly and 
clearly producing that which he has got into his mind.“ 
As, however, the world is constituted to-day, examination 
comparisons are indispensable parts of its machinery for 
social adjustment, whilst the methods of instruction are 
shaped to suit examination ends, and examinations them- 
selves have been proved to be very flexible instruments. 
In these circumstances such a low percentage of passes 
cannot be passed over lightly ; it is surely much too low. 

However, it does not follow that the cause of this excessive 
number of failures is the unsuitability of specialization for 
large numbers of pupils between 16 and 18 years of age. In 
any case, certain other circumstances must be weighed. 
There is delay in commencing sixth form work, because of 
misfortunes at the First Examination in one or two subjects; 


this sometimes ruins three terms, and overcrowds the other 
three. Staffing troubles also introduce complications in 
organizing more advanced studies; it may be there is no 
one available to give proper oversight to the work of two 
or three sixth form pupils; it may be that a highly qualified 
beginner is unable to suit his or her methods to the under- 
standing of a mixed group of pupils; or it may be that school 
organization makes it necessary to compel students to 
brigade with subjects at which they show promise, others 
at which they do not. 

Moreover, faults are occasionally to be found in question 
papers, which may be too difficult, or too closely concerned 
with portions of the syllabus only. Then ill health, enforced 
absence from other causes, over-devotion to games, mis- 
directed ambition of parent or pupil, and unwise or unlucky 
selection for revision all claim their toll. 

Mishaps of much the same type constantly occur in 
connexion with all examinations. Taking the First School 
Certificate, with its multitude of candidates which keeps 
the spread of marks normal and steady—as a standard, we 
find the number of passes at Higher School Certificate below 
expectations. This is in spite of the fact that the persons 
examined are more mature, and also, presumably, selected 
for their superior grade of mind. One is driven to the 
conclusion that something is wrong; the pace is too hot for 
a fairly large number of the candidates. 

This consideration, coupled with the advantages to be 
gained from making Higher School examinations the 
instruments of exemption for Matriculation, points to the 
advisability of reducing the amount of specialization 
demanded. At the same time experience shows the educa- 
tional value of this kind of work is so great, that every one 
possessing the requisite ability should be asked to do some 
of it. Many of the people included in group (c) above will, 
in all probability, be found capable of doing much good 
work of more advanced character in a single study. 

So it is here advocated that a modified Higher Certificate 
examination would produce results in every way more 
satisfactory. This might mean that every candidate would 
offer one subject to the same standard as at present required ; 
two might be offered if desired, but no more. In addition, 
each candidate would offer a sufficient number of less 
advanced studies, to make a total of four. All these taken 
together would be required to display an approved Matricu- 
lation pattern. If any person failed to reach the required 
level in a less advanced subject, but attained a higher than 
normal level in the special subject, he or she might receive 
the Certificate with all the exemptions it might carry. 

In addition, there should be a general paper of an 
obligatory nature. It would test knowledge of musical 
appreciation, modern art, present-day social, economic, and 
international problems, and other similar and equally 
practical subjects of thought. Education is for life, and 
people of 18 ought to possess definite ideas about its 
elements, if they are going to be competent citizens of a 
complicated and rapidly advancing world. Difficulties 
regarding composition of syllabus and question papers 
obviously exist, but they can be surmounted. 

Men of affairs find fault with present-day education as 
too academic. Would not an examination which took 
cognizance, in this way, of the fundamental issues of 
everyday life, win considerable respect in the public view ? 
A repute, enhanced in that way, seems to be just now a 
real need in connexion with Higher School Certificate. 

Do not let us allow, however, this last contention to 
obscure the main issue—that every sixth form student 
should pursue at least one subject as far as circumstances 
permit. In the evolution of personality this vital training 
reminds us of the finest address on education—and the 
shortest—ever uttered. It was spoken by an English king 
on the field of battle. Let the boy win his spurs; and 
the day will be nis“! This superb contribution from the 
ethics of chivalry unfailingly appeals to our modern youth. 
They may or may not really have the ability to do the 
thing we ask. Put it to them in that way; and they will. 
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The Teaching of Religious Knowledge in the Sixth Form 


By G. Mack, M.A., Municipal Secondary School, Bury 


ISCUSSION on the teaching of religious knowledge in 
schools still wages and, although there are not 
wanting bold spirits who would refuse its inclusion in the 
curriculum, the concensus of opinion seems to admit that 
its claims cannot be denied. Headmasters who assert that 
they do not wish to usurp the functions of the Church 
may be suspected of false modesty, for it is recognized 
that the subject has often been the béte noire of headmasters 
and assistants alike. Happy was the headmaster who 
could count a cleric on his staff, for then the obvious thing 
was to turn it over to him, and the sigh of relief from the 
headmaster’s study was generally re-echoed in the staff 
common room. Now, except in the older grammar schools, 
the parson is disappearing from the common room, and a 
worthy substitute has not yet been found. 

One protest of the headmasters, that religious know- 
ledge is a specialist's subject, and that the modern staff is one 
composed of specialists who have not been chosen on 
their ability to teach religious knowledge, has never been 
granted sufficient attention. Nevertheless, this difficulty 
a real one and particuarly in the teaching of the sixth 
orm. 

Lower down in the school the very immaturity of the 
pupils emboldens occasional members of the staff if not 
to volunteer, at least to accept without protest, the teaching 
of religious knowledge for one or two periods. It is usual, 
however, for the teacher to assure the headmaster that, 
for preparation, he will be able to spare little time from 
his own particular Latin or mathematics. Faced with a 
sixth form which may include several post-Higher Cer- 
tificate members, few teachers will volunteer for the task. 

Many schools have approached the subject in a variety 
of ways and the following, which represents a scheme 
worked out and practised by the writer, may interest 
those who are still questing for a suitable course. 

To begin, the title of Religious Knowledge was 
deliberate : a teaching of the Scriptures was felt to be 
too general, and mere textual criticism was not the aim 
which, in effect, was the presentation of the general tenets 
of Christianity. 

Certain difficulties had to be faced: 1. The teacher was 
not in Orders and did not pretend to see the problems 
of religion from the angle of the theologian. 2. The class 
was composed of Anglicans and Nonconformists so the 
work was to be non-sectarian. 

Certain postulates must be given: 1. It was felt that 
there was an inner core to the subject that could be taught ; 
that it could be approached by a teaching technique as any 
other subject. 2. The Bible was to be the basis since it 
has formed an integral part of national religious life. The 
purely literary appeal of the Authorized Version was 
recognized, but this had been dealt with earlier in the 
school course in English literature. 

The course was to cover three terms of one period per 
week, but the syllabus was to be sufficiently broad to 
allow of sections to be more fully developed in a second 
year. Hence, the matter set out below should be regarded 
as the substance of two years’ work. 

Again, of the terms only one was devoted to the study 
of the Old Testament, while the remaining two were taken 
up with the New Testament. All readings were illustrations 
of the subject matter of the lessons: the course was not 
a Bible study course. 

The position of fundamentalism was not accepted, but 
the aim was to present the intellectual and spiritual appeal 
of religion. Boys on going out into the world encounter 
superficial criticisms of religion, and it was hoped that 
these lessons might give some organized knowledge on 
which to answer these criticisms. The following is an outline 
of one term’s work : 


Old Testament. 

Lessons 1 and 2. The importance of the Bible and the 
Old Testament in our national religious life. The issues 
at stake in the Reformation. The translators and the 
Authorized Version. The influence of Milton, Hooker, 
Bunyan. Puritanism and the New England Colonies. The 
Canon and Law of the Hebrews. The Apocrypha. 

Lessons 3 and 4. The Pentateuch. A historical survey 
and an examination of the sources J, E, D, P. Illustrative 
readings of the text accompanied this examination. 

Lessons 5 and 6. The Creation. Some attempt was made 
to acquaint the class with the methods of textual research, 
and full use was made of The Times for accounts of 
excavations then in process. Stories of the Creation in 
Hebrew and Byzantine folklore and mythology were 
perused. 

Lesson 7. The Laws. Exodus. Leviticus. Numbers. 
Moses and the Commandments. Here extra time was 
given to a discussion on the fixed law in ethics. From 
an adult point of view the discussion was superficial, but 
it was instructive to the teacher. 

Lessons 8 and g. Isaiah. The Prophets and Jeremiah. 
The discarding of the anthropological idea of God in the 
process of religious evolution. (In the second year of the 
course much more time was given to this, particularly to 
examining the idea of the localization of God and identity 
with the tribe.) 

Lessons 10 and 11. Job. Hebraism and the doctrine of 
Divine Retribution. (The reading of H. G. Wells’s Undying 
Fire was found to be very helpful.) 

Lesson 12. A discussion of the literary form of Job. 
(All members of the class were familiar with the form of 
Greek Drama and all had studied Milton’s Samson Agonistes.) 


New Testament. 

In dealing with the subject matter of the New Testament, 
one text was isolated for detailed study, St. John, and use 
was made of the Authorized Version and R. F. Weymouth’s 
New Testament in Modern Speech. The scheme below 
represents the matter covered in two years, t.e. in about 
four terms. The depth of treatment varied, of course, 
with the personnel of the form from year to year. 

1. (Generally covered in one lesson.) Growth of Chris- 
tianity. Political situation of the ancient world. The 
three contributions: (a) Greek, (b) Hebrew, (c) Roman. 

2. Speculative thought before Christianity. Religion 
identified with natural forces. Primitive man’s reverence 
for Life Force illustrated from Classical and Norse 
literatures. Decay of organized religion in Greek states 
and rise of philosophy. Philosophy defined as the means 
of knowledge by which we interpret experience, t.e. the 
world of matter and ideas and the aspirations of the 
soul. 

3. Greek Thought—The Problem of Knowledge. A brief 
review of Greek thinkers: Thales, Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, Heraclitus, Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras. Plato— 
ideas and soul—some time devoted to theory of ideas so 
that class may better comprehend the later conception of 
unity. Platonic soul—link between unchanging world of 
ideas and inferior world of physical experience. The soul 
as the cause of movement and change in the physical world. 
Plato’s hierarchy of matter and form. The good, wise, 
and beautiful. Distinction between Christian and Platonic 
conception of the soul. Aristotle’s Forms. 


Conclusion. 

Greeks, in quest of knowledge or assurance of the possi- 
bility of knowledge, forced to accept a first cause. Chris- 
tians find knowledge assured through God who has certain 
attributes recognized in Plato, ie. good, wise, beautiful. 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Cloth Boards is. 6d. 144 pages 
Civics for ages eleven and twelve presented in story form. 
ESSENTIAL BUILDERS OF EUROPE 
FRENCH IDIOMS Volume II 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. By Dr. EDFORD PRIESTLEY 
Limp Cover Is. 96 pages Cloth Boards 2s. 6d. 224 pages 
e SS 
LES ENFANTS DUPONT 
ELEMENTARY 
By Die Mie e eee GERMAN COMPOSITION 
By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
Cloth Boards Is. 6d. 112 pages Sic Boardi 1s. 6d. 76 pages 
Q 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
FRENCH REVISION BOOK 
By K. C. Bruce, M.A. 
Cloth Boards Is. 6d. 


Q 


C'EST UN SECRET 
By F. M. FORREST 
Illustrated 
Is. 6d. 


Q 


LES LUNETTES DU LION 
By CHARLES VILDRAC 
Edited by I. H. CLARKE, M.A. 
Cloth Boards Is. 6d. 128 pages 


120 pages 


Cloth Boards 104 pages 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. WC. 2. 


DEUTSCH DURCH DAS DIKTAT 
By N. ATKINSON and I. G. ANDERSON 


Limp Cover 1s. 3d 80 pages 
LS 
GERMAN IDIOMS 
By E. SCHAERLI 
Cloth Boards Is. 3d. 64 pages 


e 


FROHLICHE STUNDEN 
By E. SCHAERLI 
Cloth Boards Is. 3d. 80 pages 
100 humorous stories for second-year students 
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NEW VOLUMES 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH'S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


Cloth Boards 


234 VOLUMES 


Gold Lettering 


64-page Prospectus Post Free 


No. s. d 
228. DAVID COPPERFIELD AS A 


BOY. 6 Pocock. 

256 pages 1 4 
229. HIGH ADVENTURE. An An- 

thology of Poetry. Edited by 


Guy N. Pocock. 256 pages 1 4 
230. HEROES AND HEROINES. By 
D. A. Pocock. 256 pages . 1 4 


No. 234. MODERN PLAYS—ONE ACT. 


Second Series. 


No. 8. d; 
231. CELTIC LEGENDS. By N. 
O’GrRaDY and J. B. NELSON. 
256 pages T 5 1 4 
232. SEVENTY YEARS A SHOW- 
MAN. By “Lord” GEORGE 
SANGER. 216 pages iš . | 4 


233. STORIES FROM FENIMORE 
COOPER. Selected by N. B. 
McCKELLAR. 240 pages or ae 


Edited by C. E. ECKERSLEY. 


192 pages. Is. 4d. 


e 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


By E. J. Hormyarp, M.A., M.Sc., D.Litt., F. I. C. 
Book I. 144 pp. Is. 6d. Book II. 160 pp. Is. 9d. 
Book III. 160 pp. Is. 9d. 
ELEMENTARY BOTANY ELEMENTARY 
By A. P. GRAHAM and E. J. HOLMYARD CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS 
Cloth Boards 2s. 6d. 240 pages By E. J. Hotmyarp, M. A., M.Sc., D.Litt., F. I. C. 
Cloth Boards Is. 9d. 160 pages 
ELEMENTARY LIGHT 
Part One SHORT COURSE IN 
By W. F. F. SHEarcrort, B.Sc. CHEMICAL THEORY 
Cloth Boards Is. 6d. 96 pages By E. P. WILsoN, M.Sc., A. I. C. 
Cloth Boards 3s. 256 pages 
ARVA LATINA 
Book V CONCISE PRACTICAL 
Early Roman Empire CHEMISTRY 
By C. R. Evers, B.A. By R. A. S. CASTELL, M.Sc. 
Cloth Boards 1s. 6d. 128 pages Cloth Boards Is. 6d. 96 pages 
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4. Stoics and Epicureans. Philosophy identified with 
ethics. Comparison of Stoics and Christians, e.g. many 
parallels in writings of Seneca and St. Paul. 

5. Rise of Christianity in the religious thought of the 
world. 

(i) Principle of Mediation. The Christian aims at ful- 
filling the moral law not by his own strength but by the 
grace of another. The principle of mediation not particular 
to Christians, but only for them does the Saviour come in 
the flesh. The principle in Plato (Timaeus) Augustine’s 
Confessiones. A comparison made between the Platonists 
and St. John’s “ word becoming flesh.“ 

(ii) Christian conception of individual responsibility. 
Experience for the Christian is experience of a personal 
intercourse with a personal God. The Christian is not left 
to speculate on the character of God because he has the 
Life and Teaching of the Saviour. The Christian has inter- 
course with Jesus through service to other men (Matthew 
xxv. 40). Hence the necessity of social service and 
membership of the Church or the Christian Community.“ 

(iii) Concept of the Trinity. It was stressed on the 
class that the full spiritual significance of the Trinity 
would be best understood by personal reference to their 
respective clergy and that here we were discussing only 
the intellectual aspects of the concept. 

The appearance of the concept in Greek thought was 
examined: Plato recognizes a Trinity—(1) The spiritual 
or divine principle which is manifested in the world. 
(2) The world of ideas or eternal natures. (3) The soul 
which gives unity to the world. Plotinus investigates this 
problem: The first member of the Trinity is God in the 
fullest sense. The second and third are emanations of 
God and through them the Godhead influences the world, 
i. e. gives order and beauty to the world. 

Christianity recognizes the Trinity as: (1) The Godhead ; 
(2) Jesus, the mediator; (3) The Spirit which is active in 
the life of the Christian Church. 

The importance of the Trinity to the Christian Church 
can be stated: (1) It is possible to conceive of God, not 
as a bare unity but as a unity of distinct elements. 
(2) Every one can seek communion with God through the 
Spirit which joins all members of the Christian fellowship. 
It is not necessary to be a great theologian to be 1n contact 
with God. (3) In the human life of Jesus, Godhead is in 
direct contact with the material world in which we live 
and die. 

6. Life of Christ. Throughout the course the text of 
St. John was used. Perhaps something was lost in passing 
over the other gospels, but the aim of the course was not 
the examination of the different testimonies and the time 
available did not allow of its inclusion. It was presumed 
that the boys would have to encounter the attacks of 
superficial materialists, so time was given to the discussion 
of those points most frequently raised. Many boys in this 
form had already gained the Higher Certificate, and nearly 
all were acquainted with the outstanding names in the 
history of physics and mathematics; hence, much could 
be dealt with that is generally beyond the grasp of an arts 
or classical sixth. The following are the three points 
discussed : 

(i) The Virgin Birth. Here a brief outline of the develop- 
ment and decline of the materialist attitude was given, for 
the boys were well aware of the great changes in the 
scientific outlook from the days of Newton to the modern 
conception of physics as an empirical science. The 
importance of the modern sciences of genetics and physi- 
ology was stressed, and the discussion finished with the 
conclusion that the intelligent man was not immediately 
repulsed by facts outside physical experience. 

(ii) The Miracles. If they chose to regard them as 
purely symbolic, the boys were urged to seek the help 
of their respective pastors. However, an interesting dis- 
cussion was held on the subjects of Faith and Suggestion. 
Many boys were not only familiar with the work of Mesmer, 
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Coué, &c., but recognized the evidence of faith-healing ” 
in the work of St. Paul. 

(iii) Personal Immortality. For the young there must 
always be difficulty in reconciling a belief in an altruistic 
God with the fact that life can be lived in poverty, suffering, 
and squalor. However, there was no difficulty in accepting 
the Christian beliefs: (1) That there is an inner, spiritual 
state transcending the facts of experience. (2) That the 
true realization of the soul is in an after life. 


All these discussions were highly successful, and there 
was little evidence of that indifference which is so often 
brought against the modern boy. In point of fact, the 
contrary was true; the boys showed themselves both 
unbiassed and interested. 


7. Ethical teaching of Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount 
was examined and contrasted with other teachings, ¢.g. 
Mohammedanism. The movement of history reveals a 
constant trend of reform and emancipation to the con- 
ception of world peace. All this in line with the teaching 
of Jesus. Hence, the Christian can go forward with modern 
progress, confident in a religious basis for his aspiration 
for the fuller life. 

It is not claimed that the foregoing scheme is perfect in 
any way, and that it is ambitious, is not denied. Never- 
theless, it succeeded in its primary aim; it did stimulate 
the interest of the class. Many who now affect concern for 
the fact that the modern youth is careless and indifferent 
towards matters of religion forget that he is more closely 
in touch with, and more keenly aware of, the problems and 
difficulties of his age, than were his predecessors to theirs. 
Scripture lessons and Divinity lectures such as many 
of us knew them are of little value to-day, if, indeed, they 
ever had any value. In the past it was rare to meet any 
lay teacher of the subject who was keen on his task or any 
class that was not openly bored. 

If the clerics are convinced that the teaching of religious 
knowledge is as much the task of schoolmasters as of 
priests, then it must be left to the schoolmasters to approach 
the subject in their own way. This can only be by the 
intellectual approach for the man who spends his days in 
stimulating the critical faculty in form room and laboratory 
feels ill at ease if he attempts to climb into the pulpit. 

Finally, it cannot be denied that the clerics are justified 
in urging the inclusion of the subject in the school. All 
boys can be reached in the lesson period, whereas it must 
be admitted that many senior boys in the day schools do 
not attend church, and many parents regard this with 
indifference. 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W. C. 2, have forwarded a copy of their catalogue of German 
Books, new and second-hand. The catalogue runs to thirty-six 
pages and includes books on all subjects, including a special 
Section Books by Authors Banned in Germany.“ 

* * e 


The Royal Academy of Arts is offering tickets at reduced 
prices for the use of students, school pupils, staff associations, 
working-men’s or girl's clubs, and similar organizations. Appli- 
cation should be made by principals, heads, or secretaries to 
the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

* e * 


The Royal Institute of British Architects Library has received 
a gift of £500 from Sir Banister Fletcher, a past President of the 
Institute, to enable it to publish a volume catalogue of its 
contents. The Library is reputed to be the finest of its kind m 
the world. Sir Banister Fletcher’s gift will help to make it of 
even greater value to students all over the world. 

* + * 

UNROLLING THE Map is the title of a new and extremely 
interesting history of exploration which is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Constable. In 1929, Leonard Outhwaite, the Author, 
sailed his own ship for a 14,000 mile cruise round the Atlantic, 
and from his experiences during the voyage he began to chart 
and investigate the course of world exploration. This book is 
the result of his work, and it may be called a universal history 
of the great adventurers by land and sea from 2750 B.c. to the 
present day. 
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THREE ESSENTIAL BOOKS— 


e NEEDLEWORK and DRESSMAKING 


By A. L. Hird 


e è VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
e è e PHYSICAL FITNESS 


In Schools for Boys and Girls 


By Arthur B. Cobbold 


@ A concise, practical, and authoritative textbook by the late Head of 
the Dressmaking Department, Harcombe House Domestic Science 
School. Reprinted only a few weeks after first publication ; 
standardized as a textbook by numerous education authorities and 
well-known schools of Domestic Science, and already in use in 
hundreds of public and private schools for girls. 

268 pp. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 
93 illustrations. 


& © Published annually ; 1935 edition now ready. An invaluable 
Directory of Training Establishments throughout Great 
Britain for the guidance of Careers Masters and Mistresses. 


300 pp. 7s.6d.net. (Postage 9d.) Demy 8vo. 


@ e& & A new book by ARTHUR B. CoggOL D, Physical 
Instructor to Schools in the South of England for 
twenty-five years. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Nearly ready.) 
Numerous illustrations 


Of Booksellers or direct from the Publishers 


SHEPHERD and HOSKING L ID. 


24 BUCKINGHAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone No.: TEMPLE BAR 5113 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 


After three years of valued service, followed by a temporary 
cessation of activities (for reasons undivulged), 
the old quarterly, International Education 
Review, reappears as a bi-monthly, ina slightly 
changed format, with a new publisher (Weidmann, Berlin), a 
new German editor—Dr. Baeumler, Professor of Philosophy and 
Political Pedagogy in Berlin University, succeeding Dr. Schneider 
—and with a much deeper tinge (as it seems to us) of National- 
soztalismus. (The subscription price, 12 marks, remains the 
same.) The American Editor, Dr. Paul Monroe, Professor of 
Education in Columbia University, New York, remains at his 
post and contributes a short introduction—from which we 
quote: All friends of international understanding will welcome 
this first issue of the new magazine. In these days of social 
agitation and political change, stress is being laid more than 
ever before upon the importance of education from the nation- 
alistic point of view . . . and of greater understanding between 
the educators of the various nationalistic groups. As in the 
field of politics sound internationalism can only be based upon 
sound nationalism, so in education significant international 
relations can be built only upon more significant national 
education. . It is the suggestions of teachers in relation to 
their own social settings that form the fruitful source of new 
experiences to those interested in international educational 
relations.“ 

The new German Editor also makes his bow—a little more 
stiffly. Culture, he points out, is rooted in tradition and safe- 
guarded by education, and when tradition breaks down, as it 
has done to-day, there follows an educational crisis. We are 
now experiencing more than the age-long opposition between 
youth and age, for we are face to face with the doubt whether 
the existing social order will be able to win and prepare youth 
for its duty to the future. . . . Hence the immense importance 
of all new movements in education. In times of social unrest 
such as the present, the educational field becomes the testing- 
ground of a new spirit. To make that ground world-wide, to 
keep vigilant watch over it, and to contribute helpfully to what 
is done, is, he concludes, the great task the Review has set itself. 
Reichsminister of Education, Herr Rust, follows with an official] 
blessing—in German, English, and French: It is my heartfelt 
wish that this Review may further the scientific and practical 
endeavours of all nations for the education of their youth— 
their richest possession. ... The need for reviewing and 
testing existing methods is not felt by Germany alone, but by 
many other nations. A Review determined to serve this need 
fulfils at the same time the high task of creating a clear under- 
standing between nations in this important intellectual and 
spiritual domain.“ 


Among the chief contents of the Review are the following 
topical articles: The End of the Old Style 
A aren of (normativen) Pedagogy, by Prof. Holfelder 
; —explaining how the New Style is based on 
concrete practical activities, no longer on vague scientific 
theory: The German Country Year (Landjahr), by Director 
Fritzsche—an attractive presentment of the methods of the 
compulsory post-primary labour-year on the land; a far- 
reaching social experiment, which, despite our impatience with 
the errors of National Socialism, and our detestation of its 
cruelties, we may still (in theory) warmly approve; The Dia- 
lectics of Europe, by the German editor a criticism of a recent 
address in Berlin University by the famous French writer, 
Jules Romains, on the historical interplay in Europe between 
the Latin and Germanic cultural elements; Social Education 
in Germany (in English) by Dr. Theodor Wilhelm—to which we 
return below; and, lastly, Education in the Roosevelt New 
Deal (in English), by Prof. Norton, of Columbia University, 
New York—a striking contribution, to which we hope to return 
next month. 


Dr. Wilhelm's informative article is the final chapter of his 
recent book, Germany as it Really Is, and is 

5 here included, the Editor tells us, in the 
belief that the frank words of one of the 

younger generation of Germans will interest our Anglo-Saxon 
readers. They will. We therefore quote as freely as space 
allows: Nothing is more false than to find a lurking militarism 
in every group of marching young men in Germany. Marching 
is for us the expression of the unity of the nation. Every people 
gains unity in its own way; the English in celebrating the 
victory of the team of Blues (): the French in becoming 


Transformation. 


intoxicated with the idea of safety ; the American in going to 
the elections. But the German form has for centuries been 
marching men. This we call soldatisch, meaning something 
fundamentally different from military. Scarcely any other lan- 
guage recognizes this difference. Soldatisch is constantly trans- 
lated ‘ militaristic,’ with the result that a spiritual and social 
process relating only to Germany becomes of importance in 
foreign politics. Soldatisch has always been the purest expression 
of national unity. It awakens the best and noblest powers in 
the individual citizen, and is the key to the new German 
educational system. We ask people of goodwill in foreign 
countries to pay somewhat more attention to this character- 
istic.” Dr. Wilhelm sums up the effects of Socialistic educa- 
tion in the primary school as changes in curriculum, the 
country year, and teacher-preparation reform. The language 
and history of the German people, and a thorough knowledge 
of the geological background and the physical contour of the 
country are fundamental. Such study best reveals the soul and 
the religious attitude of the country. As part of the greater 
attention to physical training, the sport of finding the trail in 
wood and field is now compulsory. Also the teaching of race 
and eugenics. Every boy and girl is to realize that carelessness 
has direct consequences for the whole people. . But training 
of body and soul cannot take effect within four walls. Sitting 
in a school-room makes the soul empty, cripples the body, and 
lessens physical and spiritual elasticity. Natural training must 
be according to nature by means of movement and discipline 
Hence the Country Year, and 200,000 children migrating from 
the city to the world of the farmer.“ 


Finally: In the National Socialist School there is no room 
for a teacher who knows merely book-training and examinations. 
He must have gone through the fire of the camp and work- 
service. He must be educated not only in the city, but in the 
country. He too will draw power from his native earth. The 
transfer of several Prussian teachers’ colleges to the country is 
a sign of this aim. These and similar measures will remove the 
dry, merely intellectual teacher, who is not a full human 
being. . . National Socialism has significance for the whole 
of Europe. It is an attempt to educate the nation to a way of 
life which is beyond that of Marxism, as well as that of bourgeois 
capitalism. The road is full of difficulties. Everything depends 
on what form German education finally takes. Much in the 
training of our youth is still unfinished or unadjusted. But our 
faith does not falter. We trust in the passionate enthusiasm of 
our people.“ 


EASTER CONGRESSES IN IRELAND.—The [Irish National 
Teachers’ Association, which is one of the few fortunate links 
connecting Northern and Southern Ireland, held its usual 
Congress during Easter week. The most important subjects 
dealt with were: The Restoration of Irish, The Inspection 
System, Salary Cuts, Pension Rights, and the Provision of free 
meals and free books. As a result of protests against the over- 
loading of the programme in the past, other subjects have now 
been further cut down in order to make more room for the 
teaching of Irish. Both in the north and south of Ireland there 
is still dissatisfaction with the inspection system, and the claim 
was again put forward that the function of inspectors should be 
to direct and help and not act as spies upon teachers. Teachers 
certainly have a legitimate grievance in the fact that they alone 
amongst the employees of the Government have still to bear 
the cuts“ inflicted under the Temporary Economics Act. 
Pension rights have been in the main satisfactorily recognized, 
but in Southern Ireland there is still a number of junior assistant 
teachers in Convent and Monastery schools who are denied pen- 
sions because they retired before the scheme was introduced. 
The grievance lies in the fact that, while the Northern Govern- 
ment introduced a pension scheme at once, the Free State 
Government delayed for many years to do so. Thus the delay 
in granting recognized rights deprived part of the teachers 
altogether of those rights. The Convention of the Associat:on 
of Secondary Teachers was held in Galway. The President, 
Mr. G. D. Daly, probably voiced the opinion of the majority of 
Irish teachers when he deplored the growing tendency to early 
specialization. He referred to a public statement of Mr. de 
Valera’s, that, as the universities are tending to become more 
and more places of specialized training, the task of general culture 
will fall more upon the secondary schools in the future. He asked 
also that there should be three examinations held during the 
secondary school course. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT WORK 


By J. D. GRIFFITH DAVIES, M.A., and 
F. R. WORTS, M.A. 


Vol. I. THE HEROIC WORKER. 
180 pages. 28. A series of biographies. 


Vol. II. THE MAKING OF THE NATION. 
By E. M. SHEARER, M.A. 188 pages. 28. 


Vol. III. THE NATION AT WORK. Part I. 
208 pages. 28. 3d. 


Vol. IV. THE NATION AT WORK. Part II. 
250 pages. 28. 6d. 
These books will be welcomed in Central, Technical, 
and other schools where History is taught with an 
Industrial bias. The authors believe that an account of 
man’s work and activities has more interest, and indeed 
is of more ultimate value than a recitation of chrono- 
logical facts. Detailed Prospectus available. 


MODERN SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc., and E. E. 
WHITEHEAD, B. Sc. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Vol. I. 178 pages. 28. 

Vol. II. 242 pages. 28. 6d. 


HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 
Vol. I. 256 pages. as. 6d. 
Vol. II. 296 pages. 28. gd. 


These books provide a two years’ course leading up to 
School Certificate in both Electricity, and Heat, Light 
and Sound. The first book in each subject contains 
the broad principles and their application to conditions 
of everyday life and is therefore suitable as a general 
introduction to the subject apart from examination 
requirements. Book II contains the simple mathematic 
treatment necessary to consolidate this work. 


A COURSE OF 


CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS 
(Second Impression) 
By W. TAYLOR, Beckenham County School. 
Crown 8vo. 506 pages. 66. In Two Parts, 38. 6d. each. 


A complete School Certificate Course on experimental 
lines. There are very numerous diagrams and some 
excellent half-tone plates. The first part of the course 
will be useful for general study for pupils who are 
not necessarily proceeding to examination standard, or 
who are taking the General Science Paper. 


“ There is an amazing wealth of fact compressed into 
the 500 pages of this book, which more than covers 
the requirements of the School Certificate. Division 
of the work over three years is excellently planned and 
revision is cleverly co-ordinated. Fresh subjects are 
introduced experimentally, explanations of ample 
clarity follow, while modern applications are adequately 
treated and illustrated.” —School Science Review. 


ELEMENTARY ANALYTICAL 
GEOMETRY (Second Impression) 
By T. H. WARD-HILL, M.A., Llandovery College. 


Crown 8vo. 272 pages. 48. 6d. 
Messrs. Harrap have taken over this book from 
Messrs. Mills & Boon, and copies are once more 
available. 


GEORGE G. 
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HARRAP’S STANDARD 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
PART I.—FRENCH-ENGLISH 


Edited by J. E. MANSION. 


11 in. by 8 in. 928 pages. 58,332 entries. Buckram, 
428. net (with Thumb- Index, 458. net). Half Morocco 
(with or without Thumb-Index) 638. net. 


Rev. H. J. Chaytor, Lis. D. (Master of St. Catharines 
College, Cambridge, and Chairman of the Modern 
Language Tripos) : 

After testing it in every direction that I can think of, 
I am convinced that it is the best dictionary available 
at the present time for general use and reference. It 
contains as much technical information as the average 
reader can possibly require. On the literary side it 
fully reflects modern usage and the treatment of idiom 
is especially commendable.”’ 


The Second (English-French) Part will be ready at 
the end of 1936. 


A RATIONAL FRENCH COURSE 
B 


y 
J. W. SKINNER, M. A., and G. S. EDWARDS, B. A., 
East Anglian School, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Parts I and II. 152 pages. With vocabulary. 28. each. 
Part II will be ready in July. 
With charming and typically French illustrations. 


After two years’ careful experiment in which the 
whole course has been tried out in class ‘and every 
lesson has been ruthlessly revised in the light of 
practical experience,’ (the authors) give their work 
to the world. The method of building up a textbook 
is excellent, and the aim of Mr. J. W. Skinner and Mr. 
G. S. Edwards ‘ to provide English-speaking children 
with an introduction to French that shall be easy, 
enjoyable, and systematic should be successful outside 
their own school. - Ihe Times Educational Supplement. 


FIRST LATIN COURSE 
By M. F. PRATT. 
Large Crown 8vo. 462 pages. 48. 6d. 

Fully illustrated with two vocabularies and index. 
This two to three years’ course is based on a limited 
vocabulary of 500 words, and thoroughness is instilled 
by frequent repetition and the use wherever possible 
of English words of Latin origin. There is much oral 
work and a complete grammar summary. 


SYNTAX IN SIX LANGUAGES 
By F. M. PURDIE. Ready 
266 pages. 78. 6d. net. 
With exercises for school use, dealing with English, 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Latin. 

The author has had a very extensive experience in 
language teaching and her book forms an important 
contribution to the study of comparative philology. 
She considers that languages may simultaneously be 
acquired by means of a consideration of the common 
bases of their grammars. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Miss E. C. HiccGins, who has been Principal of the Royal 
Holloway College, University of London, for twenty-eight 
years, is retiring at the end of September. Miss Higgins 
was educated at Edinburgh Ladies’ College and Royal 
Holloway College. She graduated at London with first- 
class honours in English and was awarded the Gilchrist 
Medal. In addition, she sat for Moderations and Final 
Schools at Oxford in mathematics and was placed in 
Class I in both. She has been an active worker in the Senate 
of the University of London and its committees since 1911. 
For some years she has been Chairman of the Matriculation 
Council, in which capacity her excellent handling of the 
work of the Council has merited great praise. 

* * * 


PROF. H. A. S. WorTLEY, who has succeeded the late 
Principal Hugh Stewart as Principal of University College, 
Nottingham, has been Professor of Education at the 
College since 1923. From 1919 to 1923 he was Head of the 
Teachers’ Training Department at Exeter University 
College. His educational activities have not been confined 
to College —he is Chairman of the Governing Bodies of two 
secondary schools (West Bridgford County School and 
Brincliffe County Secondary School for Girls), and he is a 
member of the governing body of a number of others. He 
was one of the founders of the Nottingham University 
College Secondary Schools’ Council, and he is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Central Council for School 
Broadcasting. 

* * * 

Miss D. M. CUTLER, Second Mistress of Streatham County 
Secondary School, has been appointed Headmistress of the 
County School for Girls, Sittingbourne. Miss Cutler was 
educated at Lewisham Grammar School and Bedford 
College, London. She graduated at London with 2nd Class 
Honours in Maths., B.A., in 1916, and has had prior 
teaching experience at Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, 
Mansfield, and the County School for Girls, Gravesend. 

* * * 


PRINCIPAL A. E. MorGAN, of Hull University College, has 
been appointed a Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal, in succession to the late Sir Arthur 
Currie. Mr. Morgan is a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and has been Principal of Hull University College 
since 1926, when it was constituted. Prior to this, he held 
appointments as Professor of English at the University of 
Sheffield and Exeter University College. 

* 8 * 


THE appointment, by the President of the Board of 
Education, of Mr. P. H. Jowett as Principal of the Royal 
College of Art in succession to Sir William Rothenstein, 
who retires in August next, will be warmly welcomed. 


Mr. Jowett is an experienced teacher and as Principal of the 
London County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts 
he has gained a great reputation. He is himself an Associate 
of the Royal College of Art. 
2 s s 

THE report of the death of Prof. H. B. Baker, F.R.S., at 
the age of 73, will recall to many his school teaching 
experience at Dulwich College and Alleyn’s School, 
Dulwich. Prof. Baker was an old boy of Manchester 
Grammar School and Brackenbury Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. He obtained a first class in Natural Science in 
1883 and became demonstrator in Chemistry at Balliol. 
For seven years he was Head of the Science Department at 
Dulwich College and for a short period he was Headmaster 
of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. He then returned to Oxford 
as Lee’s Reader in Chemistry and conducted much valuable 
research. He was elected F.R.S. in 1902 and was awarded 
the Davy Medal in 1923. From 1912 to 1932 he was Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Imperial College of Science, and 
in 1926 was President of the Chemical Society. During the 
War he rendered great service in devising methods of 
protection against poison gas. 

* * 


TRE death of Prof. Thomas Okey, Emeritus Professor of 
Italian at Cambridge, removes a remarkable and interesting 
personality. His career was a most romantic one. Born in 
Spitalfields in 1852, he picked up a certain amount of 
education at National and night schools in Bethnal Green. 
Later he attended the Working Men's College. He became 
an apprentice in the basket-making trade, and practised 
this until he was over 40. But by 1892 he knew enough 
Italian to teach the subject at Toynbee Hall, and he held 
a post there for nine years. In 1918 he became assistant 
examiner in Italian to the Civil Service Commission, and 
his appointment as Professor of Italian at Cambridge soon 
followed, with a fellowship in 1920. He became more 
widely known to the general public some four years ago 
when he published the delightful volume of reminiscences 
called A Basketful of Memories, though he had also written 
many other works. Whitechapel and Cambridge will 
honour his memory. 

*. * * 

Mr. JOHN JONES, well known to all old students of the 
City and Guilds Engineering College, died on May 11 last. 
His funeral took place at Barnes parish church on May 15. 
Starting from humble beginnings, he rose to be the Registrar 
of the College for over twenty years. The interest he took 
in each student, and his kindliness of heart, will be long 
remembered. His work and personality helped in no small 
degree to the eminence the College has acquired in the 
scientific world. ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


BIBLE KNOWLEDGE 


The headmistress of a secondary school was telling a class of 
12-year-old girls the story of Holy Week and had to postpone 
the end till the next lesson, when the class exclaimed: ‘ Oh! 
do go on. What happened next? Did He get off? This 
ignorance of the Bible story bears out what a well-known coach 
told us recently. He has boys from all public schools, but when 
he makes a reference to any scriptural event or saying, such as: 
He is like Jehu, the son of Nimshi,”’ or What are these among 
so many ? he is met with blank looks. 

This lessening of Bible teaching is the cause of much of the 
weakness in essay writing. Did not Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch say 
that no one could write good English prose without having a 
sound knowledge of the Authorized Version ? In Victorian times 
it was a favourite penalty for any Sunday breach of conduct to 
be told to find out where the word its occurs in the Bible. 


It occurs only once, and luckily it is not too far from the 
beginning—in Leviticus. Rarely did a culprit forget it during 
the rest of his life. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAyYNE. 


BOARDING OR DAY SCHOOL? 


Mr. Justice Swift, who was educated at Liverpool, asked 
Sir William Jowitt, K.C., who was at Marlborough, recently in 
court, whether it was better to send a boy to a boarding or day 
school. Sir William is reported to have replied that he would 
send a boy to a boarding school, but that if the boy did not like 
it he would remove him. The question is not quite so simple as 
that. The chief point is the type of home the boy comes from. 
If his parents are fashionable folk who keep open house and whose 
lives are full of distractions, it is evident that a boarding school 

(Continued on page $78) 
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A L'ENSEI GENE COQUERICO 
DU COQ Livre pour les jeunes 
commencanis 
Choix de lectures By E. SAXELBY, 
elémentaires M.A. 
By E. SAXELBY, 160 pages. Illustrated. 
M. A. 28. 


An attractive and 
delightfully illustrated 
little reader for chil- 
dren beginning French 
For use with pupils at an early age. It 
nearing the end of their makes no attempt to 
first year. This reader tackle difficult gram- 


160 pages. Illustrated. 
2s. 


consists of twenty stories, told in a matical constructions, but familiarizes the 
very simple style, but containing child with a vocabulary of more than two 
matter more suitable for the twelve- hundred words used in simple sentences 
year old than nursery tales. with the present indicative. 


AVENTURES DE LA FAMILLE GAUTIER 


A first or second year reader describing the adventures of a family of French children on 
holiday in their own country. The greater part of the narrative is in the present tense. The 
sentence structure and phraseology throughout are very simple. Questionnaires are contained 
at the end of the reading matter. Illustrated. 28. 6d. 


LE BEAU PAYS HISTOIRES ET JEUX 
DE FRANCE 198 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


224 pages. Illustrated. 28. 9d. A book of simple French stories, 
many in dramatic form, rhymes, 
fairy and folk tales, legends, ac- 
counts of old French customs, and 


Brief descriptions of French pro- 
vinces ; stories from folk lore; stir- 
ring narratives, and troubadour 


tales. stories from French history. 
CONTES ET DIX CONTES 
SAYNETES MODERNES 

192 pages. 15. 9d. 100 pages. 1s. 6d. 


For second or third-year students 


A book for third-year reading 
STORIES BY INDUSTRIAL 
CONTEMPORARY AND 
FRENCH NOVELISTS SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 
176 pages. 28. 228 pages. 8s. 6d. 
A good collection of complete stories Especially valuable for students 
for post-School Certificate reading. preparing for a Science degree. 


Write to the publishers 
for further particulars 


GINN AND 
COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, 
London, W. C. 1 
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is indicated. If on the other hand, the father is of a studious 
nature, and more, if the mother is not a fusser and likely to 
interfere with his home-work, it is usually preferable for the boy 
to attend a sound day-school. He will be encouraged in his work 
and his father can talk to his headmaster with knowledge of his 
son's difficulties. This is almost impossible at a large boarding 
school since the boy has forgotten what his difficulties were when he 
returns for the holidays. So, as a general rule, the sons of clergy- 
men, teachers, and other professional men do better at day 
schools. These schools are obtaining more and more open 
scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. 
PARENT. 


— —— 


GEOGRAPHY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I have in front of me the Scholarship Entrance examination 
papers of some of our leading public schools, and note that in 
several cases no geography questions are set, and in others that 
only one or two questions appear. Surely a country which is 
the motherland of a vast Empire flung over all the world, and 
which in financial matters and trade has a finger in most pies, 
cannot afford to neglect the teaching of geography in all its 
wide senses. 

It is perfectly true to say that the teaching of Latin, French, 
mathematics, and English is important, but I claim that in these 
days the conditions of the world require that our public schools 
should pay equal attention to the knowledge of geography— 
to which I attach modern historical and political events. 

The other day I put the following question to one of our 
leaders in education: Why do you not set a paper on geography 
for your scholarship candidates? His reply was: We do set 
one or two questions in a combined history and geography 
paper.“ I asked him how he could tell from this whether a boy 
knew much geography, and he said he could tell from the answers 


whether a boy was of a scholarship standard or not. This is 
probably true, but it does not foster the need of the preparatory 
schools to teach geography efficiently, nor does it bring to the 
public schools as scholars, boys who have acquired good 
geographical knowledge. 

Further, I gather that at many public schools geography is 
not treated as an important subject, so that if boys have learned 
little at their preparatory schools they will probably leave their 
public schools knowing very little about the world, which to my 
mind is a great drawback to young men who may, shortly after 
leaving school, have to shoulder responsible positions abroad 
in the Services or in business. 

From eight years’ experience in correcting Common Entrance 
and other geography papers, and teaching it in a school where 
this subject was treated with the utmost keenness by all. I 
feel that the average preparatory schoolboy has very little 
knowledge in geography when he goes to his public school. 
Unless, then, the public school takes interest in the teaching 
of this subject, the young man of 18 cannot be expected to read 
the newspapers intelligently. 

Further, democratic government is likely to fail if the people 
so ruled are lacking in general knowledge and culture. It 
appears to me that the easiest way to educate the mass of 
the people is by teaching in our schools a knowledge of the world 
and the different peoples who live in it. 

A classical education is a great brain stimulator, but 
democracy, as a whole, cannot climb to these heights, and in 
any case, does a classical education produce a knowledge of 
world affairs? What this democracy of ours needs, is an 
unselfish understanding of modern world conditions, both at 
home and abroad. Surely such an understanding is easiest 
produced via the geography room—under modern methods. 

G. E. H. House. 

The Hall School, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


The Scarborough Conference of the National Union of Teachers 


HE sixty-fifth Annual Conference of the National Union 

of Teachers, held at Scarborough during Easter, was the 
third held in the town by the Union, the first being in 1906, when 
there was an annual subscription of 7s., and a membership of 
60,938 ; at the second, in 1924, the annual subscription was 
two guineas, and the membership 112,030; while the last 
represented more than 150,000 members paying an annual 
subscription of one guinea. 


THE KEYNOTE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The presidential address of Mr. Brown had a very cordial 
reception, not only on account of its perfect delivery and literary 
style, but also because it held closely to the realities of education 
—though sight was never lost of the ideal. Education,“ he 
said, can progress only so far and so fast as public opinion 
permits.“ In advocating an educated democracy which would 
legislate for industry, commerce, health, and the common 
good, Mr. Brown reminded Conference that dictatorships are 
established not by majorities but by minorities. Rather than a 
a policy of adjusting the next generation to the needs of the 
present he suggested a form of education which would give each 
generation the ability to face new issues in new ways. Opposing 
the fostering of class distinctions, he advocated that all schools 
should be supported by the State. Claiming a“ new deal for 
education, Mr. Brown emphasized the conception of secondary 
education of many types with no artificial distinctions between 
primary and secondary, though he believed there was no need 
for any radical alteration of the curriculum of the primary 
school. The minimum requirements were modern school 
buildings with adequate amenities, smaller classes, restoration 
of special building grants, ample playing fields, and the extension 
of the school life to 15 years at least. 


CHANGES IN THE EXECUTIVE 

The election of Mr. Dan Edwards, of Port Talbot, as Vice- 
President of the Union gives Wales its third holder of this office, 
the last being Mr. W. G. Cove, M.P. Mr. Edwards is a class- 
teacher of considerable executive experience. His conduct 
of Conference during the temporary indisposition of the President 
created a very favourable impression. Mr. Penlington, an 
ex-President, succeeds Mr. Bentcliff as Honorary Treasurer of 


the Union, while Mr. Bouch (Cumberland), Mr. Conway (Lanca- 
shire), and Miss Phillips, of Avery Hill Training College, are 
new members of the Executive. Important decisions taken by 
the present and last Conferences will have the effect of restricting 
membership of the Executive to teachers actually engaged in 
the work of the schools, all superannuated teachers being 
ineligible for election. One result of this action may be in 
due course an increase in the personnel of the administrative 
staff of the Union in view of the limited allowance of time which 
acting teachers can take from their school duties. 


THE SCHOOL AGE AND CHILD LABOUR 


In urging the immediate raising of the school leaving age 
to 15 years, Conference made it perfectly clear that a higher 
age was nearer its heart. But the prospect of an agreed solution 
had a direct influence in moulding this decision, and many 
influential representatives at Scarborough hold the belief that 
the next Conference at Southport will find the leaving age of 
15 years in actual operation. With regard to the employment 
of school children, a strong expression of opinion was recorded 
in favour of its total prohibition. Mr. J. W. Lawton, of 
Barrow-in-Furness, a Borough which has given a lead to the 
country in this respect, had little difficulty in securing the 
approval of Conference for this necessary reform. 


LARGE CLASSES AND DEFECTIVE SCHOOLS 


Considerable time was devoted to the allied evils of crowded 
classes and defective school buildings. The fallacy of training 
teachers for unemployment when thousands of classes of fifty 
children existed was emphasized strongly: and Mrs. Williams, 
a member of the Lancashire Education Authority, quoted 
the case of schools where two or three large classes were being 
taught in one room, and where additional teachers could not 
be allowed because there was not sufficient space in such schools 
forthem. On the professional side, attention was directed to the 
growing burden of duties extraneous to those of teaching, and 
which are encroaching more and more upon the hours of school 
instruction. A plea for some measure of earlier optional retire- 
ment from teaching duties was made and received considerable 
support. 


— — — — 
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1935 NEW Educational Books 1935 


PUBLISHED BY 


RIVINGTONS 


FRENCH 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISE BOOK. By E. F. HORSLEY, B.A. (Hons.), 
Lond., French Master at Bradford Grammar School, and C. L. A. BONNE (Officier d’Académie), 
Head of the Modern Language Department at Victoria College, Jersey Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The chief feature of this book is that both text and exercises are brought together, each the complement of the 
other—an arrangement of the greatest utility in class-room practice. ' 

The grammar covers all the essentials of a full school-course, both accidence and syntax, and great importance 
has been attached to verbs. A chapter on The Use of Words forms a useful introduction to Composition, by 
dealing with many common English words which have various shades of meaning. 

The exercises are varied and provide ample practice, both oral and written, on the grammar-text and its 
applications. Full vocabularies are given; and a table of irregular verbs is repeated for handy reference at the 
end of the book. l 


FOUR CENTURIES OF FRENCH POETRY. By M. W. MURRAY, M.A., Docteur de L’Univer- 
sité de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, and E. CASATI, 
L.-és-L., Agrégé de L’Université, sometime Principal Lecturer in French in the University of 
Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. 28. 

This book consists of 122 poems ranging from the fifteenth century to the present day, and is intended mainly 
for Secondary Schools. The passages chosen give a reasonably full representation of French poetry for the last 


five hundred years, and there is sufficient variety of subject and style to appeal to many different tastes. Many of 
the modern poems have not previously appeared in anthologies. 


MATHEMATICS 


A SCHOOL CERTIFICATE ALGEBRA. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A. B. Sc., 
formerly Assistant Master on the Military and Engineering Side at Cheltenham College. 
Crown 8vo. 48. With or without Answers. 


The extension of Arithmetical ideas to questions involving letters leads to the use and construction of Formulae : 
Simple Equations and Problems follow. After easy Graphs, Directed Numbers are introduced, and the general 
course contains sections on the Remainder Theorem, Indices, Logarithms, Surds, Ratio, Proportion, Variation, 
Theory of Quadratics, and Miscellaneous Curves. There are 108 Revision Papers. Many of the suggestions in the 
Report on The Teaching of Algebra in Schools, prepared by the Mathematical Association, have been adopted. 


A CONCISE ALGEBRA. By S. H. J. COX, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Colet Court. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. With or without Answers 


The subject-matter of Parts I and II covers the syllabus for the Common Entrance Examination ; while Part III 
contains sections on the theory of Quadratic Equations, Harder Quotients and Factors, Harder Simultaneous 
Equations and more advanced Graphical Work, and is suitable for Preparatory Schools, and for the junior forms of 
Public and Secondary Schools. The text has been written for the pupil rather than the teacher, and has been 
phrased as simply as possible. The examples have been carefully graded, and revision sets have been inserted at the 
end of each of the three parts. 


ENGLISH 


NARRATIVE POEMS FOR SCHOOLS. By GWYN JONES, M.A., and E. M. SYLVANUS, 
M.A., Assistant Masters at the Central High School for Boys, Manchester. Small Crown 8vo. 
In Three Volumes: Volume I., 1s. 6d. Volume II., Is. 6d. Volume III., 2s. 


~~ These volumes have been designed to give the young student a thorough grounding in narrative verse in the 
three years that normally precede the School Certificate year. The contents of each volume have been chosen and 
arranged with regard to the requirements and capabilities of those for whom they are intended. There are short 
introductions, which should serve a useful purpose by fixing the time when the poems they accompany were written, 
and footnotes to explain any real difficulty. 


DIVINITY 
THE EARLIER PAULINE EPISTLES. The text of the Revised Version. With Introduction, 
Maps, Notes, Questions, and Index. Edited by E. A. GARDINER, M.A., Headmaster of King 
Edward VI School, Louth. Examiner in Religious Knowledge to the Cambridge Syndics. 
Editor of The Life and Teaching of Christ“ and “ The Acts of the Apostles.” Crown 8vo. 4s. 


This book has been compiled from notes of a first-year course of Sixth Form work. The order of arrangement 
is that in which the Epistles were studied, Galatians following upon The Acts, which forms part of the previous 
year’s work, but each is self-contained, and no difficulty will be encountered by adopting any other arrangement. 


RIVINGTONS: 34 King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the May Competition is Itzehoe, 
proxime accessit Emjay.” 


Will“ Borderer,” the winner of the April Competition, 
kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the sixty-five versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Itzehoe, Emjay, Saa, Katty Ann, Ex or, Pheasant, 
Cunctator, Trina, Chauve-souris, Dante, H. L. R., 
Winton, Atossa, H. R., Memus, Auburn, Claus, 
Momus, Silsden, Winter, Marcus, Norah, 
Borderer, Carth, Paddy, M. J. T., Julie, Strix, 
Woodlea, Marigold, Piers-Plowman, V. es 
Chateau d'If, Old Trident, Bésigue, G. E. M., 
Inverarity E. M. C., Chose, Midinette. 


Class II. Erual, Taube, G. E. M. (Pontefract), Carmen, 
D. A. L. H., A la, R. E., Onyx, Irene Sybil Swift, 
H. H. T., Yves, Martin, Nautilus, Tyro, Eleanor, 
D. M. S. R. 


Class III. Lol, D. S. S., La Petite Thérèse, C. A. G. T., 
Cynthia, Hopeful, Merrylegs, E. H. S. 


PASSAGE FROM “ Le SIX OCTOBRE,” BY JULES ROMAINS. 
(Paris: Flammarion) 

Heureux l'enfant de Paris qui court le long de la rue tranquille. 
Il voit le ciel et la fumée. Le ciel, encore bleu et ensoleillé, dit 
pourtant que la nuit approche. II s'appuie aux toits des hangars, 
et il vient ainsi tout près de vous. Mais du coté de la fumée, il 
est glorieux, profond, lointain. Ciel trés cher, toujours cherché 
par les yeux, retrouvé de temps en temps, et qui ressemble ce 
soir à l'idée de l'avenir. Il ne promet rien, mais il contient on ne 
sait comment toutes sortes de promesses que le coeur d’un enfant 
de Paris devine. Il lui rappelle certains bonheurs vagues et 
tenaces qu’il a eus quand il était encore plus petit, encore plus 
enfant, et qui sont déjà sa mémoire, pendant qu'il court derrière 
le cerceau, déja son passé a lui, incomparable et secret. Comme 
la fumée est belle! Une suite bien régulière de gontlements qui 
s’enroulent puis s'étalent. Quelque chose comme les nuages 
magnifiques de l'été, mais avec une volonté, une direction, un 
souffle ; avec l'impression d'une source, et cette cheminée qu'on 
voit sortir de la ville: comme si la source de nuages, naissant des 
profondeurs de Paris, était portée la-haut dans le ciel. 

Parfois le cerceau prend un élan, se sauve. La pointe du 
baton le poursuit, sans parvenir à le toucher. Et il s’incline 
légérement, il vire. Il se comporte tout a fait a la façon des 
bétes dont la fuite n'est pas longtemps raisonnable. II faut 
savoir le rattraper sans trop d'impatience. Sinon, on risque de 
l'envoyer contre un mur, ou de le coucher à terre. Quand le 
moment vient de descendre la bordure du trottoir, c'est un 
plaisir que d'attendre, que de surveiller le petit bond du cerceau. 
On se dit qu'on a bien affaire a une béte, fine et nerveuse. 


TRANSLATED BY “ ITZEHOE ” 


Happy is the Paris child running along the quiet street. He 
watches the sky and the smoke. The sky, still blue and sunny, 
tells, however, of approaching night. Low it bends over the 
roofs of the sheds, and so it comes quite close to one. But where 
the smoke rises, it is all glorious, deep, and distant. The sky is 
so dear to the eyes, they look up for it, catching glimpses from 
time to time, and this evening it seems prophetic. Nothing is 
exactly promised, yet somehow it offers all sorts of promises 
guessed at by the heart of a Paris child. 

It reminds him of certain vague and unforgettable happinesses 
that came to him when he was yet smaller and more childish ; 
they already form his memories, and as he runs after his hoop 
he clings to the thought of his own special past, a Past incom- 
parable and secret, belonging to none other. 

How grand the smoke is! How regularly it swells out, rolls 
up, and spreads away. It is something like magnificent summer 
clouds, but with a will, an intention, a breath of its own; it 
makes one think of a bubbling spring, and that chimney rising 
up out of the town—looks like the source of the clouds born in 
the depths of Paris and carried up into the sky. 

Sometimes the hoop makes a sudden spring and runs away. 
The tip of the hoop-stick pursues it without succeeding in 
touching it. Then it sways lightly, it tacks about. It conducts 
itself exactly like those animals whose flight soon becomes 
senseless. One must know how to catch it without being too 
impatient—else there is the risk of sending it against the wall 
or of knocking it down. When the moment comes for crossing 


(Continued on page 382) 


BLACK’S 


GEOGRAPHY PICTURES 


Selected and Edited by 
JAMES FAIRGRIEVE, M.A. 


Reader in Education, with special reference fo 
Geography, in the University of London Institute 
of Education 


Complete in 8 Sets, each Set consisting of 64 
Pictures each measuring about 6in. by 4 in., 
and each Set contained in a strong envelope. 
Brief notes are added to each picture, giving 
suggestions and cross-references for study. 
Printed on one side of the paper the pictures are 
suitable for use in the epidiascope or similar 
apparatus. 


1. The British Isles 
2. North America 


3. The West Indies, Central and South 
America, Antarctica 


4. Africa 


5. Australia, New Zealand 
Pacific Islands 


6. Asia 
7. The Mediterranean 
8. Europe 


Each Set is grouped on a common plan, con- 
sisting of four sections: Types of Relief, Types 
of Vegetation, Types of Human Activity, and 
Types of Settlement. Numerous cross-references 
still further increase the value of the pictures. 


BLACK’S 


GRADED GEOGRAPHIES 


General Editor: H. CLIVE BARNARD, M.A. 


A new and distinctive series providing an 
admirable and practical scheme of work for 
the Junior School, Preparatory Schools, and the 
lower forms of Secondary Schools. 


LIFE AND WORK IN BRITAIN. By J. C. 
KINGSLAND, Gillingham County School. 
156 pp. 95 illustrations. (For ages 10-11) 28. 


OTHER CHILDREN’S HOMES. By D. M. 
FORSATTH, Goldsmiths’ College, London. 
128 pp. 130 illustrations. (For ages 7-9) 
IS. 6d. 
Others in preparation 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD. 
Soho Square London, W. | 
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By M. F. DUFOUR, B. A., F. l. L. 
Senior Modern Languages Master, Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh 


EXAMINATION FRENCH 


An adequate self-contained four-year Course in two books 


BOOK I, 3s. BOOK Il, 4s. TEACHER’S BOOK, 7s. 6d. 


The Pupils? Books, each covering two years’ work, are adequate for the four years preceding the School Certificate, 
Matriculation, and similar examinations. Each is a practical manual containing grammar and vocabularies, graduated 
exercises in composition, unseen translation, and dictation. No other books are needed except readers. 


FRENCH DRILL BOOKS 


A rapid and valuable means of revision in grammar, verbs, and vocabulary, providing a rapid and useful test 
of the pupils’ progress. 


JUNIOR BOOK, Is. éd. SENIOR BOOK, Is. 6d. 


BLACK’S FRENCH READERS 


JUNIOR (2nd Year). L’Arche de Noé. Animal and Bird Stories. 28. 6d. 
INTERMEDIATE Pierre Qui Roule. Adventures in France, Spain, and Switzerland. 28. 6d. 
(3rd Year). Kowa, La Mystérieuse. A novel by CHARLES FoLey. 28. 6d. 

SENIOR (4th Year). L’Arc-en-Ciel. Short Stories, Prose Extracts, Verse. 28. 6d. 


Le Rouge et le Noir. Abridged from the novel by STENDHAL. 28. 6d. 


* 


EXAMINATION SPANISH 


By M. f. DUFOUR. B. A., F. l. L. 
PUPIL’S BOOK, 4s. 6d. TEACHER’S BOOK, 6s. 


Planned on the same lines as the author’s Examination French, the book is a practical self-contained course from an 
elementary stage to the standard of the Higher School Certificate, special attention being paid to the requirements of the 
School Certificate, Matriculation, and similar examinations. No other books are needed except readers. 


BLACK’S SPANISH READERS | 


Edited by W. BODSWORTH, B.A., and E. G. JAMES, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY. Lecturas Modernas Fáciles. 28. 6d. 
INTERMEDIATE. Cuentos Modernos, Españoles e Hispano-Americanos. 2s. 6d. 
ADVANCED. Zalacaín el Aventurero. A Novel by Pío Baroja. 3s. 6d. 


All with full vocabularies. Others in preparation 


Specimen copies and detailed prospectuses of these books are available and may be had on application 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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the kerbstone, tben there is the delight of waiting for, and of 
superintending the little leap of the hoop. It is quite like dealing 
with an animal, a nervous, highly-strung animal. 


This passage was justly recognized as easy, but it hida 
trap, and we regret to say that the majority of our 
translators fell into it. L'enfant de Paris is an individual 
and not a generic child. We could understand readers 
being misled about this point in the earlier part of the 
extract, but as soon as the boy began to be occupied with 
his hoop, his individuality was obvious. It is nota sine quad 
non for every small Parisian to have a hoop. We commend 
twenty-one readers for their care over this. There may 
have been more, because over several versions we paused 
and asked ourselves whether the writer did or did not mean 
one particular child, but we were forced to pass them over 
as uncertain ; it is not sufficient to know a correct meaning, 
the writer must make it plain to the reader. 

A few minor blemishes occurred more frequently than 
we could have wished—end or even point of the stick, 
instead of tip for la pointe du baton. G. E. M.“ avoided 
all trouble on this score by omitting pointe altogether. 
Origin instead of spring or fountain-head for source. 
Chateau d’If’’ mistook this passage entirely and put the 
impress of a Source, V. N.“ similarly has impress of their 
origin. Se sauve gave trouble to “G. E. M.” and 
“ D. M. S. R.“, they both puts rights itself. 


Another phrase which called for a nice placing of words 
was Il lui rappelle certains bonheurs vagues et tenaces ; 
““Emjay’s’’ vague but enduring joys is too specific, and 
“ Winton ' calls them hopes. We prefer M. J. T's“ 
vague but enduring recollections of happiness ; ‘‘ Chose’s ”’ 
dim yet clinging memories of certain happy experiences; 
“ Auburn’s ” vague but unforgotten happy times; and 
“ R. E's hazy yet unforgettable happy times. But R. E.“ 
promptly spoils that by adding when he ran behind his hoop, 
and the length of the quiet street, a mistake shared by Onyx. 
But we were pleased to see how “ Onyx is maintaining 
his improvement in the intricacies of French syntax. 


We specially commend “ A la ” for un souffle, an impulse. 
We are aware that not one of the three words alone means 
just that, but the idea is contained among them. 


It was a disappointment to find so many excellent versions 
ending weakly in the edge of the pavement instead of the kerb. 


Beèésigue and Paddy translated hangars as 
aerodromes. This is quite correct, but was not the meaning 
implicit in this passage. The word existed before the flying 
age, and means sheds, outhouses, and the like. All such 
renderings we accepted, but would have preferred ware- 
houses as more likely to have been the kind of building the 
child ran past in his quiet street. Momus ” calls them 
shanties, but he must have forgotten that the scene was 
Paris. The idea given is of buildings sufficiently high for 
the sky to appear to rest on them. But we greatly admire 
Momus's version and he would have ranked higher but 
for the curious rendering ever making discoveries there for 
retrouve de temps en temps. 


There were different opinions about d la facon des bétes 
dont la fuite n'est pas longtemps raisonnable. We liked 
“ Dante's like animals whose flight soon becomes a panic, 
but we could not admire renderings like animals which 
foolishly run away ( Woodlea’’); whose flight is not long 
proved justified ( Julie ”); and we accuse ‘‘ Silsden ” of 
not reading the original carefully before writing It behaves 
like an animal too long and unreasonably chased. 


Old Trident“ is another friend whom we suspect of 
sometimes taking only half a look at the original; he read 
il vient ainsi tout prés de vous as il vient aussi tout près de 
vous, it comes also quite near you. 

We are sorry Verwirrt was prevented by a misprint 
from competing recently. We are not quoting it, because 
our other competitors seem to have recognized it as an error, 

(Continued on page 384) 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


GEOGRAPHY 


Land Forms and Life : Short Studies 
on Topographical Maps by C. C. CARTER. 
The book fills an important gap in elementary 


geographical literature. Geographical Journal. 
Second Impression. 58. 6d. 


A Geographical Grammar by C. C. 
CARTER. 
A valuable adjunct to the ordinary textbook. The 
Times Literary Supplement. Fifth Impression. 3a. 6d. 


De Martonne’s Shorter Physical 


Geog raphy. Translated from the French by 
E. D. LABORDE. 
We have nothing but praise for this delightful 
book by one of the leading exponents of Physical 
Geography. Schoolmaster. Sixth Impression. 7a. 6d. 


Germany : An Introductory Study in Physical 
and Human Geography by J. A. STEMBRIDGE. 


The growth of Germany traced in relation to 
geographical conditions. 3s. 6d. 


A New Regional Geography of the 
World vy M. I. NEWBIGIN, Author of Mediter- 
ranean Lands, etc. 
Can be heartily recommended to the higher forms 


in public or secondary schools and to beginners at 
a University. Discovery. Fourth Impression. 58. 


The Thirsty Earth : The Theory and Practice 
of Irrigation by E. H. CARRIER. 
A serious and comprehensive account of irrigation 
in all countries. Second Impression. 73. 6d. net 


Water and Grass: A Study in the Pastoral 


Economy of Southern Europe by E.H. CARRIER. 
21s. net 


The Approach to Geography: 4 
Suggestive Course of Geography Studies for Students 
and Teachers by E. BOWN. 

A most illuminating and instructive book.” 
—Geography'. 88. 6d. 


The Personality of France by P. 
VIDAL DE LA BLACHE, translated by H. C. 
BRENTNALL. 


We hope that it will be widely used in all schools.“ 
—Geography. 2s. 


SCIENCE 
Electricity and Magnetism by a. 


PRATT. The Sixth Edition which is now ready 
contains a number of additional questions. 38. 6d. 


Intermediate Magnetism and Elec- 


tricity by J. E. PHILLIPS. Ge. 6d. 
Elements of Biology by c. vox 
WYSS. Fourth Impression. 4g. 6d. 


Or in parts at 28. 6d. each. 


Evolution Heredity and Variation 
by D. WARD CUTLER. 
Second Impression, revised. A. 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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For the New School Year 
New Local Geographies 


By J. F. P. THORNHILL, Assistant Master, Christ's Hospital 
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Greater London 


In this book the development of London is traced 
as a continuous panorama in which the present and 
the future are regarded as no less important than the 
past. 


Downs and Weald 


Forms a guide to the study of Local Geography of 
South-East England, and with a similar apparatus, 
does the same for the area it covers as Greater London. 


Both books contain Maps, Diagrams, Illustrations, and Tables, and suggestive 


Schemes of Work. 


Each 2s. 6d. 


Fistory and Economics 


The Adventure of Man: 


A Brief History of the World 
By F. C. HAPPOLD 
Eighth Impression revised. 38. 


The Making of England: 


55 B.C. to A.D. 1485. Fourth Impression. 3a. 6d. 
By F. C. HAPPOLD 


The Naval Side of British History 
By Prof. GEOFFREY CALLENDER 
Seventh Impression. 4g. 6d. 


The Approach to Economics 


By H. M. SCOTT 

Prof. N. F. HALL, in the Listener, says, As an 
Introduction to Economics I can strongly recommend 
it.“ Third Edition. 38. 6d. 


The British Empire 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 
Second Impression. 4s. 6d. 


A History of Political Ideas 


By C. R. MORRIS and M. MORRIS 
Third Impression. 4s. 6d. 


The First Two Years of Latin 


By L. W. P. LEWIS and E. H. GODDARD 


This book, with Foundations for Latin Prose Composition (Heinemann), by the same Authors, forms a 
Four Years’ Course, fully meeting Matriculation requirements and leading to more advanced work. 
By judicious selection and compression the Course can be covered in three years. 


“ Basic” French Texts 


By H. N. ADAIR and A. DEGREVE 
1. L’ Affaire des Parfums 

2. Les Voleurs D’ Autos 

3. La Disparition de Louise Marchain 


The stories are illustrated and they contain a very 
useful apparatus and vocabulary. 


Paper, 9d.; Cloth, 18. each 


Third Impression. 8s. 6d. 


English 


Progressive Exercises in Précis 
and General English 


By H. R. HARRIES 


Not merely a précis book, but one which covers a 
wide range of ground in the teaching of English. 


Sixth Impression. A. 6d. 


A School Geomet ry With Complete Revision Course 
By C. O. TUCKEY and P. W. C. HOLLOWELL 


Provides, in one volume, a complete Course in Geometry up to School Certificate standard. A feature 
of the book is the novel arrangement of a very full series of revision examples. 


Third Impression. 4s. 6d. 
The book ts also issued in Three Parts at 28. cach 


22 Berners Street, W. 1 
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and they swam over it lightly, so far be it from us to 
incriminate ourselves. But we wish ‘‘ Verwirrt had tried 
nevertheless. When a regrettable misprint occurs we make 
a point of not marking down an error caused by our own 
carelessness. 


We must end on a sad note. We have lost a valued 
competitor, “ Nochmals.“ Readers will remember that we 
have often quoted her very musical verse translations. She 
was an old lady: many years ago she competed in The 
Journal, then she went to China, and after half a lifetime 
there, she returned to England and joined our numbers 
again. She was related to two other competitors, ‘' Ekroy ” 
in England, and“ Katty Ann ” in Barcelona, with whose 
sorrow we ask to be allowed to express our deep sympathy. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation into 
English verse of the following poem by Octave Aubert : 


Les VIEUX 


Lorsque les hommes vont aux champs, 
Les vieux demeurent au village 
Avec les femmes de grand age 

Et les enfants. 


Ils pensent: Nous sommes grands-péres, 
En travaillant beaucoup jadis 
Nous avons fait pour nos petits 

Des champs prospères.” 


Maintenant, assis et tremblants, 

Assoupis sur le seuil de pierre, 

Ils penchent vers la bonne terre 
Leurs cheveux blancs. 


Le temps fait croitre les arbustes. 

Vous remplacerez vos parents, 

Petits-fils, quand vous serez grands, 
Grands et robustes. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more then ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 357, must reach 
the office by the first post on July 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE Epiror,”’ The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Essay CoMPETITION.—To increase interest in modern litera- 
ture and help children to form the reading habit, the National 
Book Council is offering to arrange essay competitions, for which 
it will provide the prizes, in selected schools throughout the 
country. The competitions are specially designed to give 
teachers as free a hand as possible, and the prizes are book 
tokens ranging in value from one to three guineas. Application 
to take part in the scheme should be made to the National 
Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 

* * * 


Messrs. R. Toope & Co., of 15 Cumberland Park, W. 3, have 
produced the Acton Handy Rack Airer, made of steel and 
finished in various colours, which will be found very useful. It 
can be hung on a chair back or shelf-edge, the rubber pads 
preventing damage, or it can be fixed with screws to walls, 
cupboard doors, &c. The idea is excellent and the price (Is.) 
very modest. 

* * * 

The spring issue of the Bookmark, the organ of Messrs. J. M. 
DEN T & Sons, LTD., prints a crossword puzzle made up largely 
from references and allusions to Messrs. Dent's books, especially 
those in Everyman's Library. A book prize is offered for the 
first correct solution. It is stated that in the recent competition 
for the selection of twenty books for Mr. and Mrs. Everyman,” 
2,000 entries were received; Shakespeare's Comedies headed the 
list. 


A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO THE ROYAL JUBILEE 


Not only in our own isles and colonies was the Jubilee cele- 
brated. M. Georges Jamin, a professor of English in one of the 
Paris schools for many years and now retired, was induced to 
write the following sonnet. 


JUBILEE LUNCH 


Gentiment, vous avez souhaité que je vinsse 
Avec vous déjeuner ; et dans un restaurant 

Ou le Bordeaux pour nous coula surabondant, 
Madame, vous m'avez regalé comme un prince. 


De sole j ens d'abord un filet fort peu mince, 
Puis un rognon suivit, bien a point, excellent, 
Que Brillat Savarin eût trouvé succulent, 

Lui qui rendit gourmets Paris et la Province. 


Mais dans quel cabaret, morbleu, vous m’entrainates ! 
Robespierre et Danton en sont les dieux pénates ; 
Sur chaque assiette est peint le bonnet phrygien ! 


Nous aussi pour bien rendre à Georges V hommage 
Ne penserez- vous pas qu'il eût été plus sage 
Que la blancheur des lis égayat le festin ? 

6 Mai, 1935. 


THE MISSING LINE 


The well-known Paris paper, Le Figaro, recently asked its 
readers to attempt to fill up the last line of the following verse: 


VACANCES 
Viens: la nature est la qui t’invite et qui t'ame; 
Viens réver sur les flots ou sous les peupliers ... 
Mais le décor d'amour est-il jamais le meme ? 


A large number of answers were received of which the following 
appear the most amusing: 
Ça dépend des amants, des goûts, des mobiliers. 
Yvette Guilbert. 
Le plus beau paysage est encor l'oreiller. 
l M. Jeuch. 
Songe à ce qu'il serait sous les mancenilliers. 
Bournazel. 
Viens ! puisque le concierge est dans les escaliers. 
Berthe Ponchon. 
l'Amour prend toujours les coeurs pour escaliers. 
R. Mite. 


Oui: 


Non! Suivons les chemins joyeux des écoliers. 
H. des Portes. 
Il fait trop chaud ! Mieux vaut tenir le chandelier. 
Pauline Bourget. 
Ma Jeanneton à moi préfère les noyers. 
Henriette Bordeaux. 


To which of these would our readers award the prize ? 


The Governors of the National Froebel Union have elected 
Miss R. L. Monkhouse, H.M.I., to succeed Mr. T. Raymont as 
Inspector and Educational Adviser. 

F * * * 


SCHOOLS AND THE WAR OFFICE.—The Central Education 
Committee of the Society of Friends has just published a Memo- 
randum dealing with military training in schools. Many public 
schools make membership of the Officers’ Training Corps virtually 


compulsory. ‘ To this extent,“ the Memorandum asserts, © we 
are training the adolescents of Britain for War. 
* * * 


THE ART OF MIME. — The first London Mime Festival will be 
held at the Portland Hall, Polytechnic Extension Buildings. 
Little Tichfield Street, W. 1, on Saturday, June 22, 1935, at 
2.30 p.m. The syllabus will include classes for children and 
adults in mimed songs, ballads, stories, plays. The festival is 
being organized in response to many requests from schools, 
clubs, and institutes. Its aims are to encourage definite study 
and practice in the art of mime, and to give expert guidance and 
criticism. A syllabus will be forwarded (postage halfpenny) on 
application to the Hon. Sec., London Mime Festival, The London 
School of Dramatic Art, 17 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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X CONSTABLE %$ 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


By RAMSAY MUIR. A new edition (the fifth). 
Wholly reset, greatly enlarged and brought up to 
date. Extra Crown 8vo. 8 maps. 8s. 6d. net 


FACTORS IN MODERN HISTORY 


By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Hon. Litt.D. Third 
Edition. Enlarged and Revised. 7s. 6d. net 


History.— It should be in the hands of all students, and still 
more in the hands of all teachers of history. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


By JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


Glasgow Herald.—'‘ Mr. Janko Lavrin has a sound faculty of 
appreciation and criticism.“ 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS. Students’ 
Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


S pectator.— Professor Adams writes in a pleasant and interesting 
style, his knowledge of documents is exact, and he has no 
sensational theories to urge. 1f any reader feels that he ought 
to possess a life of Shakespeare we certainly recommend this one. 
It will give him all the facts that are known, and he need never 
buy another.“ 


OLD RHYMES AND NEW 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 


First and Second Series. Is. 6d. per volume 


Education.— Mr. De la Mare has done what we have long 
wanted him to do: made a seiection of his poems accessible to 
all school children. These are delightful little books. 


SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK, Ph.D., and EDITH 
LILLIAN SMITH, A. B., assiste 1 by WALTER L. 
NOURSE, A. B. 

Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With 


7 coloured plates and numerous other illustrations. 
8s. 6d. net 


THE TREE OF LIFE 


By V. DE S. PINTO and NEILL WRIGHT. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


Guardian.— It is without any cavil the most fascinating 
anthology that has appeared since—well, there is nothing to 
which it can be compared. The editors are to be most warmly 
congratulated. . . . Their little book is perfect. R. ELLIS 
ROBERTS. 


MEDIEVAL LATIN FOR SCHOOLS 


Selected and edited by HELEN WADDELL, M. A., 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). With an Introduction by 
M. DOROTHY BROCK, M.A., Litt.D. Third 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


New Era.—‘‘ A selection which must delight the heart of school- 
child and teacher.“ 


Catalogue of Educational Books post free on 
application to 


* CONSTABLE & CO. * 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W. C. 2 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column Ii page] £2 10 0 

One Column li page! 410 0 One- eighth Page. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. i 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

Od. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orrick ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 

envelope must be enclosed. 


{Advertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.] 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E. C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatg Broapway, E. C. 4 


“ The Examination Tangle” 


The examination tangle or chaos we have always 
with us, and it must remain with us until an effective 
remedy is found for our present discontents. We are 
aware that there is a fairly strong force of conservative 
opinion regarding the present status of external examina- 
tions, especially perhaps among secondary schoolmasters. 
But if we take heed to the general opinion of teachers of 
all types, of educational administrators, of educated and 
intelligent parents, and of others keenly interested in 
the welfare of the children and of the community, we 
have no doubt that that opinion is condemnatory of the 
present system. It is almost impossible to take up an 
educational paper or magazine which does not record 
discussions of this everlasting topic, and indeed the 
ordinary newspaper seems to find that letters on the ills 
of examinees make good copy. And we might point to 
one inquiry and report after another made upon this 
endless theme during the past few years. The latest, 
and in some respects the best, of these reports is contained 
in the pamphlet entitled The Examination Tangle and the 
Way Out, issued by the New Education Fellowship. 
The report is international in its outlook, and it repre- 
sents the latest findings of a body which has been at 
work for six years. 

Such an association as the New Education Fellowship 
naturally takes a freer line than is to be expected from 
associations which are chiefly and, indeed, necessarily 
concerned in doing the best that is possible under 
existing conditions. Whether or not one agrees with all 
the principles advocated by adherents of the new 
education,’ so far as any definite set of principles has 
been formulated, one thing is clear. Not only the 
expansion of the new education, but also the very 
possibility of freedom to experiment on new and hitherto 
untried lines, is most seriously diminished by the 
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hampering restrictions of external examinations. For 
example, one of the problems of the new education has 
been the development of methods by which children 
shall be free to pursue their own interests, asking their 
own questions and discovering the answers through 
their own efforts, and it is the experience of all who have 
tried the plan that with the introduction of such free 
periods, due regard being, of course, had to age and 
general development, there comes a great increase of 
initiative and mental vigour. But it scarcely needs 
to be pointed out that where a boy’s career and a school’s 
reputation depend upon the results of an examination, 
there is no room for such an experiment. The boy’s 
nose has to be kept to the grindstone. In its fifth chapter 
this report sets forth faithfully “ the mischief of external 
examinations, and comes to the conclusion that from 
their very nature they cannot be mended. There is 
only one thing to be done with them. They must be 
ended. They restrict the teacher's freedom; they test 
only intellectual qualities, and do not test them well; 
they have led to the over-production of one type; and 
they have forced young people to try to prove their 
fitness for certain work by their attainments in totally 
dissimilar work. 

But the compilers of this report are by no means 
satisfied with merely destructive criticism. On the 
contrary they tell us quite definitely what their alter- 
native proposals amount to. They recognize a true use 
for certain of the tests that are now available. They are 
not, however, carried about by every fresh wind of 
doctrine. They see, for example, that where the 
‘‘ new-type tests of achievement are much relied upon, 
the clever student learns the tricks of the trade, and no 
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student gets the invaluable training that comes of 
continuous and constructive effort in thinking and 
writing upon his subject of study. In fact, tests are to 
some extent helpful, but are not to be relied upon. The 
real alternative to the existing system is the development 
of the internal examination and of the school record. 
If these are a proved success in the case of what are 
known as National Certificates, why should they not 
succeed in other parts of the field of education? All 
that the report says upon this much-canvassed question 
of school records, which shall be more complete than any 
examination results can be, and which shall be used 
under adequate safeguards, is well worth the most 
careful consideration. 

To sum up, the report demands that on the intellectual 
side less emphasis be placed on memory work, and that 
examinations should not be used to test artistic ability. 
Written examinations of children under 16 should at 
once be abolished as an entirely unsatisfactory test, and 
transfer from primary to higher schools should be 
determined by records which show the child’s special 
abilities and interests as no examination can show them. 
The School-Leaving Certificate should cease to be confused 
with the requirements of University Matriculation, but 
again should indicate to whom it may concern what are 
the special abilities and achievements of the pupil in 
all spheres of school activity, whether or not they lend 
themselves readily to any scheme of examination. We 
are glad to direct attention to this report, which we 
regard as a weighty expression of opinion—opinion 
based upon a prolonged and well-directed inquiry. 
The recommendations of the report appear in full on 


page 398. 


Occasional Notes 


EPORTS* just issued by the group called P.E.P. 
(Political and Econom Planning) are of distinct 
interest to educationists. They deal with “ The Entrance 
to Industry ” and “ The Exit from 

1 Industry,” and argue that the worst 
evils in the wage-earner's life would be 

removed by raising the school leaving age to 15, by 
instituting half-time compulsory continued education up 
to 18—it is significant that a new type of education 
is here envisaged—and by compulsory contributory 
insurance designed to provide a minimum pension on 
retirement at 65. The idea is that the State should 
make it possible for single men and women to retire 
with a pension of £1 and 15s. a week respectively, and 
married couples with {1 ros. The net extra sum required, 
allowing for off-setting payments in unemployment 
relief, &c., is estimated at {30,000,000 to £35,000,000 a 
year, and it is suggested that {18,000,000 should be 
raised by contributions and the remainder out of rates 
and taxes. This would cover the extra cost not only 
of pensions but of the educational reforms indicated 
above. It is claimed that this simultaneous attack would 
have important effects on social security, by reducing 
unemployment risks and removing fears of destitution 
in old age. Unemployment would be diminished by 
taking off the labour market large numbers of boys and 
girls and elderly workers, and the future quality of 


* Copies may be had from P. E. P., 16 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. I. 
Price 1s. each (postage 3d.). 


boys and girls would be improved because they would 
be relieved from the excessive strain of full-time employ- 
ment between 14 and 18. The idea seems to be well 
worth consideration. 


| Gs is reported in the Press that Mr. S. W. Harris, of 
the Home Office, has been investigating, with the 
aid of the League of Nations, the question whether more 
films definitely suitable for children 

Special Films should be made and exhibited. His 
report to the League’s Child Welfare 

Committee shows that g per cent of London children 
go to the cinema twice a week, 30 per cent once a week, 
and 48 per cent at irregular intervals, so that only 13 
per cent do not go at all. In some parts of the provinces 
the proportions are higher, and in the United States 
11,000,000 children go every week. While Mr. Harris 
believes that on the balance the social effect of this has 
been good rather than evil, he points out that children 
do sometimes see undesirable films, and he suggests the 
production of more pictures made specially for children, 
or pictures that could be enjoyed by the whole family. 
The trade view seems to be that children must be pleased 
here and now in order to safeguard and enlarge the 
market of the future, and producers in general say that 
they would be delighted to make more children’s films 
if there were sufficient demand. Many children dislike 
juvenile entertainment, and insist on seeing the same 
stars as their elders. The League Child Welfare Com- 
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mittee will direct attention to this question, which is 
considered to be vital to the well-being of children 
throughout the world. We can agree that it is desirable 
that the energies of public authorities and voluntary 
bodies should be directed to the organization of special 
performances. Much of what children now see is vapid 
and sometimes subtly demoralizing. 


HE return of Dr. W. R. Inge, lately Dean of 
St. Paul’s, to occasional journalism is welcome. 
On the characteristics of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, he writes in the Evening 
5 Standard with authority based on 
"  donship at Oxford and professorship 
at Cambridge. Mathematics is a little tyrannical ”’ 
at Cambridge, and logic and metaphysics at Oxford, 
and thus colours the modes of thought and action of 
our ancient universities. Nearly all the important 
bishoprics are held by Oxford men. Cambridge pro- 
duced the reformers, as Macaulay said, but Oxford 
burnt them. Strangely, Cambridge is famous as a nest 
of singing birds; Oxford treated its greatest poet, 
Shelley, with the extreme punishment of expulsion. 
Oxford is known for its ‘‘ movements, for its manner,“ 
and, it may be added, for its trousers. Dr. Inge makes no 
reference to the resolution of the Oxford Union against 
fighting for King and country; but he resumes the 
character of Oxford in the assertion that Oxford 
‘recognizes the poetry and spirituality of knowledge.“ 
If so, Oxford should be balanced by another university 
able to recognize what Mr. Gradgrind called facts.“ 


THE Report of the Principal of the University of 

London (Sir Edwin Deller), read on Presentation 
Day, 1 a triumphant answer to those who 
asserted that, even if the University 
obtained a central site, there would be 
no money to provide for the buildings. 
From local education authorities alone, the Principal was 
able to report contributions amounting to {£700,500 
towards the Bloomsbury scheme. In addition, the 
Corporation of the City of London—not a local education 
authority in the ordinary sense—and the City Companies 
have offered £174,000 toward the building of the Cere- 
monial Hall, and the Goldsmiths’ Company is to 
contribute £50,000 toward the new Goldsmiths’ Library. 
These figures are astronomical compared with the 
exiguous resources of the University twenty-five years 
ago, when our gracious King came to the throne. But, 
like the daughter of the horse leech, the Principal was 
obliged to admit that more money is still needed and 
indeed that much more money can be very well spent.“ 
He was able to report that steady progress has been 
made in the building programme since the foundation 
stone was laid by the King on June 26 last year. 


University of 
London: 


. from the new building, the London County 
Council is to make a block grant of £129,000 in 
each of the academic years 1935-40, together with a 
grant of £150,000 during the same 
period toward the capital requirements 
of schools other than those connected 
with the Bloomsbury site. This is convincing evidence 
of a new confidence in the financial administration of 
the University since the creation of the Court, with 
Lord Macmillan as Chairman—a confidence definitely 


Public Grants: 


expressed in the report of the Council’s Education 
Committee, in which reference is made to the Court’s 
‘“ prudent and discriminating management.“ This is 
high praise, though some may think that ' vigorous ” 
would be a more suitable adjective, in sharp contrast 
to the dilatory management of the superseded Senate. 
But, as the condition of the world shows, there is a 
dangerous tendency to suspend private judgment in the 
presence of a vigorous personality. If a university can 
be said to have breath in its nostrils, it consists of the 
freedom of private judgment. This may sometimes 
prove intoxicating, but we should welcome candid 
discussion of the vast and varied problems facing the 
revivified University. 


Oe ON to the University show a slight 

decrease—due, it is suggested, to the fall in the 
birth-rate during the War years—from 11,132, in 1933, 
to 10,799 in 1934; and candidates for 
examinations show a reduction from 
44,189 to 43,534. There were 4,609 
candidates for degrees in 1934—2,852 on the internal 
side and 1,757 on the external side. Of the candidates 
for examinations, 18,449 were successful, convincing 
proof that the University is maintaining its traditional 
high standards. The roll of internal students reading for 
degrees and diplomas now comprises 13,038 names and 
in addition there are 455 associate and research students. 
Good progress has been made in the recognition of 
colleges and institutions for the external degree in 
engineering, some forty-two colleges scattered over the 
country having already been approved for this purpose. 
As our columns have shown, some misgiving has been 
felt about this development. In relation to the external 
degrees of the University, engineering is now assimilated 
to medicine. The process is not one of affiliation but 
secures some guarantee that students are prepared for 
the examinations in engineering under satisfactory 
conditions as to teaching and equipment. 


Statistics : 


WE referred in our April issue to the revised layout 

of the Bloomsbury site, under which three new 
bays or forecourts are to be included in the Malet Street 
frontage and an additional grass area 
amounting to nearly a quarter of an 
acre is to be provided, in order to 
carry out the undertaking given by the University in 
1928 to the London County Council and to the Holborn 
Borough Council in relation to Torrington Square 
Gardens. At that time, it was not foreseen that the 
architect's design would necessitate the complete 
destruction of this square, with its century-old trees, 
some of the finest in London. At a meeting of the Holborn 
Borough Council, Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone protested 
against this vandalism. American universities, he said, 
would tumble over each other to secure such an asset. 
What is a garden? He quoted the poet’s description of 
a garden as the veriest school of peace,“ and doubted 
whether strips of grass alongside roadways could satisfy 
that description or be regarded as an equivalent to 
Torrington Square Gardens. If the Borough of Holborn 
is to become the intellectual square mile of London 
corresponding to the financial square mile of the City 
of London, it should include a substantial residential 
element, in accord with its history, character, and 
position. A university in its original and true sense is 
not a congeries of institutions. 
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CCORDING to statute, an actuarial valuation of 

the position under the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act has to be made every seven years, in order to 
determine the sufficiency or otherwise 
of the contributions to meet the 
benefits payable. The first report of 
the Government Actuary, published just too late for 
comment in our last issue, estimates a deficiency of nearly 
£10,000,000, of which the greater part is attributed to 
the increased longevity of teachers. For every 100 deaths 
expected, only eighty for men and seventy-two for 
women teachers took place. The revision of salaries 
under Lord Burnham’s award of 1925 has also affected 
the position, because this award, while it slightly 
increased the maximum salaries, reduced the annual 
increments of the salaries of women teachers during the 
early years of service, and consequently diminished also 
the amount of their superannuation contributions. The 
Actuary estimates that in order to make good the 
deficiency, the rate of contribution would have to be 
increased from 10 to 12 per cent, and he suggests that 
the extra 2 per cent should be divided equally between 
the teachers and their employers. He says, too, that 
the question whether this increase would be permanently 
sufficient, must, in view of the increasing longevity of 
teachers, depend upon the results of future valuations. 


The Pensions 
Report : 


1 report, in spite of its somewhat sensational 
character, has been received calmly by the teaching 
profession. A very general opinion seems to be that 
the Government will hesitate, at a 
time when teachers are only just 
beginning to recover from the effects of 
a drastic cut in salaries, to impose any further burden 
upon them. And it is indisputable that the local 
authorities would be equally reluctant to be saddled with 
an extra charge of this nature. It may be that these 
considerations will decide the Government to make no 
change for the present, but to allow another seven years 
to elapse and then examine the position afresh. This, 
we think, would be the sensible course. At the same 
time, information in our possession goes to show that the 
various associations of teachers are leaving nothing to 
chance, and that a vigorous opposition will be put up, 
if necessary, to what would in effect be another salary 
reduction. The public has become so accustomed to the 
idea of a contributory scheme, that most people have 
forgotten that pensions of teachers were at first non- 
contributory, like those of Civil Servants, and that the 
original Burnham reports were negotiated in the light 
of that fact. Nobody wants another bitter controversy, 
and we sincerely hope that it will not arise. 


its Reception : 


WE think it well to indicate, even at this early 
stage, that some of the considerations brought 
forward by the Actuary will not be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. Apart from the argu- 

by e ment that seven years is a very short 
period on which to judge of proba- 

bilities for any succeeding period, this question of the 
longevity of teachers will be closely examined. Granted 
that there was an original under-estimation of the risk, 
it can scarcely be assumed that because the vitality of 
teachers has improved during the past seven years, it will 
do the same during the next seven. Moreover, the 
under-estimation was not so serious as appears, because, 
as the Actuary points out, Lord Burnham’s salary 


award upset the calculations. Again, the abnormal 
number of retirements caused by the 1931 cut in salaries, 
to say nothing of other retirements occasioned by 
schemes of reorganization, introduced a disturbing factor 
less likely to operate in more stable times. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that the Actuary uses the word “ redemption ” 
in advocating a new levy to repair the deficiency. The 
meaning of this appears to be that the present rate of 
Io per cent is sufficient to provide the benefits for those 
now entering the profession, so that any increase would 
throw upon these new entrants responsibility for a 
deficiency which they did not create and which is due to 
conditions that may be temporary. Evidently, any Bill 
to increase contributions would have a troublous passage. 


T will be remembered that teachers have consistently 
represented to the Government that inasmuch as 

the salary cuts were introduced to meet an emergency 
that was only temporary, they ought 
not to have the effect of penalizing, for 
the rest of their lives, those teachers 
whose pensions were, or would be, affected by the cuts. 
Until quite recently, the only response made by the 
Government was that if both teachers and local 
authorities were prepared to pay superannuation contri- 
butions on the salaries the teachers would have received 
had no cuts taken place, the Government itself would 
pay what would have been its share of the cost, and the 
matter could thus be put right. Teachers, however, 
were naturally reluctant, after suffering the salary cuts, 
to pay out any further sums, and hence for some months 
negotiations have been proceeding between the Govern- 
ment and the various associations of teachers represented 
on the Burnham Committees. The result is that the 
Government now offers £1,000,000, unconditionally, to 
increase the pensions affected by the cuts. It is estimated 
that by this offer no teacher will suffer after July 1 any 
reduction in actual pension exceeding 2 per cent, the 
other allowances (death gratuity and lump sum) not 
being affected by the offer. The general feeling is one 
of appreciation of the Government's offer. Teachers 
do not get all they wanted, but they do get a really 
substantial settlement. It seems to us that this solution 
reflects credit on all concerned—the Government, the 
National Union of Teachers, the Four Secondary 
Associations, and the Association of Technical Teachers. 


[ne more than a year ago a Joint Committee of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 
the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions, 
and the Association of Technical 


Pensions and the 
Salary Cuts. 


1 , Institutions, completed its report on 
Commerce: National Certificates in Commerce.“ 


Originally it had been hoped to prepare 
suggest ions for a scheme for commerce such as has been 
so successfully operated in connection with mechanical 
and electrical engineering, chemistry and building. 
National certificates in these subjects, however, are pos- 
sible because machinery is available which combines the 
best features of internal and external examinations. Such 
machinery combines the setting of questions and the 
marking of examination papers by the teacher with 
external assessment. But external assessment is possible 
only when there exists a national body such as, for 
example, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. In 
commerce there is no such single equivalent body. 
National Certificates in Commerce are therefore not yet 
possible. The Joint Committee’s report, however, went 


— — — — 
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a very long way in that direction and provided for an 
endorsed certificate. In general, the scheme received 
the approval of the Board of Education which has now 
issued Arrangements and conditions for the award of 
the Board of Education Endorsed Certificate in Commerce 
to students in colleges or schools for further education 
in England and Wales (Rules 104. April, 1935).” 


T° be approved under these rules, courses must 
extend over at least three years with a minimum 
of 144 hours in each school year. Where instruction is 
Saini given exclusively in evening classes, 
Conditions. courses should, as a rule, require 
attendance on three evenings per week 
during the school session. The courses must be adapted 
to the needs of students who have received a full-time 
education up to the age of 16 years, or who have otherwise 
reached a satisfactory standard of general education. The 
Board will appoint assessors who will review the examin- 
ation papers set at the end of the final year of the course. 
Toqualify, a candidate must, among other conditions, have 
made not less than 60 per cent of the possible attendances 
in each year of the course, fulfil conditions in respect of 
homework, and obtain not less than 40 per cent of the 
possible marks in each subject in the final examination. 
Notes on the arrangement of courses have been prepared 
for distribution to all colleges and schools under the 
Board’s regulations for further education which make 
application for copies of the form (235T) on which 
schemes must be submitted. | 


THERE is a very clear-cut division of opinion amongst 
educationists as to the value and moral honesty of 
school speech days. The noes point out that such 
functions perpetuate in an aggravated 

keeap n form, because the display takes place 
before youth, all the evils of competition. 

How illogical,” they say, to seek to foster the spirit of 
international understanding, impartiality in the study and 
application of the lessons of history, a high standard of 
honesty, and at the same time to push right into the 
spotlight the few pupils who, quite honestly, but 
possibly by the application of a disproportionate amount 
of sheer industry, have managed to win prizes, whilst 
the real good average stuff that is going to make the 
England of the future is sitting in the stalls applauding 
the show.” Britain will never lose her sense of 
humour so long as her average little chaps continue to 
applaud the average speech day speech.“ All this may 
be very true or, on the contrary, it may be just cynical. 
There is no diversity of view, however, about the 
monotonous regularity with which distinguished speakers 
often in unaspirated speeches, pat the boy, or girl, who 
does not win prizes on the back and add—as final proof 
of the soundness of this piece of epigrammatic brilliance— 
that they did not win prizes or were at the bottom of 
the form ” themselves. It does not require extraordinary 
brilliance on the part of the speech day audience to make 
the desired deduction! An inspector of schools has at last 
put into “ snappy ” words what we have all been groaning 
about for years. At a recent speech day in Wales he said, 
Why is it that so many speakers laud the duds’ of the 
school to the skies and say, ‘ You are going to be the 
brilliant men of the future,’ unless it is that these speakers 
regard themselves as examples of how not to do it?“ 
When is the Society for the Reform of Speech Days and 
the Suppression of Dud-Praisers going to be set up? 
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R long agitation for a separate broadcasting 

station, or stations, for Wales appears at last to 
have attained its object. An influential deputation, 
representing official, educational, and 
social service organizations in Wales, 
recently attended on Sir John Reith to 
press again for some arrangement which would enable 
Wales to have broadcast programmes based on the 
language, tastes, and desires of listeners living within 
the borders of the Principality. To all such repre- 
sentations, the B.B.C. has hitherto replied that the topo- 
graphical circumstances of Wales makes it impossible to 
set up a station there which could effectively broadcast, 
throughout all parts of that country, programmes designed 
specially for Wales. The compromise which has been 
tried out for some months, i. e. that of radiating mixed 
English and Welsh programmes from the West Regional 
transmitter at Washford Cross has not been a success, 
for neither Welsh nor West of England listeners have 
been pleased. In this respect, the advocates of a Welsh 
station were fortunate in securing the moral, and 
frequently vocal, support of disgruntled West of 
Englanders. 


Broadcasting 
in Wales: 


T. new arrangement proposed is that the West 
Regional transmitter at Washford Cross shall 
radiate programmes for Welsh listeners and a new 
relay station be set up at Bangor 
in North Wales. A new West of 
England transmitter will radiate pro- 
grammes for the West of England. The proposal is 
rather in the nature of a carefully prepared experiment 
with which there may be technical difficulties which 
have not been foreseen. The B.B.C. is, however, 
setting about the new arrangement with thoroughness 
and goodwill, and a new staff of executives with special 
experience of Welsh tradition and culture is to be 
appointed. Now comes the testing time for those who 
have worked so hard for the more widespread use of the 
Welsh language. Greater opportunities will arise for 
the production of broadcast plays, for talks to schools, 
and popular scientific talks in Welsh. From the 
effort to supply these, the Welsh language will gain in 
flexibility and appeal. It will be interesting to see how 
far the new station will permit non-Welsh music, drama, 
&c., to figure on the programme and what the reaction 
of Welsh listeners of the man-in-the-street type will be 
to the new arrangements. 


The Present 
Proposal. 


M R. VALENTINE BELL'S great report on Juvenile 
Instruction Centres emphasized the point that 
the most serious problem in the employment of youth 
is what happens to young people of the 


School Handi- wage-earning class when they get to 
gi the age of about 18 or 20 and should 
Employment be paid wages approaching closely 
in Wales. those of adult workers. This year’s 


President of the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers is a Welshman who has taught for many years 
in the industrial area of South Wales. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find that, he confirms Mr. Bell’s con- 
clusions in these words: ‘‘ Many of them are employed 
for a period as cheap juvenile labour and then sacked 
to make room for another batch of younger and cheaper 
workers who, in a year or two, are sacked in turn.“ In 
South Wales there is not the same variety of industrial 
opportunity for youth on the purely industrial side since 
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the area depends so exclusively on the coal trade. On 
the purely commercial side, the lack of diversity is not 
so apparent since there are, roughly, the same oppor- 
tunities for employment in shops in Wales as elsewhere, 
except that the volume of such employment has been 
diminished by depression. In the heyday of the Welsh 
coal trade, there was no problem for the Welsh working- 
boy. He entered the coal-mine, at from 12 to 14 years 
of age, as a door-boy, and no special handicraft 
preparation was necessary. The Welsh working-boy was 
sure of a job for life in the mine in those days. Then 
came new scientific methods of working mines, and, finally, 
depression in the industry. To-day there are excellent 
secondary schools producing streams of highly qualified 
young people who are naturally more reluctant to take 
up work as miners. They know more about the world 
than their door-boy”’ predecessors. In any case the 
shrunken industry could not absorb them. In the 
Rhondda Valley there is at least one excellent Junior 
Technical School producing skilled craftsmen far beyond 
the measure of need of industry in the Rhondda to-day. 
In what niche in industry are they to be placed ? 


RECENT statement by the Principal of University 
College, Aberystwyth, gives a picture, in brief words, 

of one of the most remarkable and complex problems 
facing Wales to-day. The statement 


5 was to the effect that he had travelled 
eee in many lands but he could honestly 
in Wales. say that nowhere in any institution of 


university rank had he seen accom- 
modation so inadequate as in that College. This is the 
position to-day in a little land in which there are, 
relatively speaking, fewer opportunities of absorption in 
employment of the products of the university than in 
many of the industrially progressive countries of the 
world. Aberystwyth was the pioneer College in univer- 
sity education in Wales, but its brilliant band of first 
students would be amazed at its development could they 
but observe it to-day. In their day, to get a degree was 
the certain passport to a good position in medicine, law, 
the Church, the Civil Service, &c. ; now brilliant young 
men and women who regard a first class honours 
Bachelor's degree as only an initial degree, are looking 
around vainly for positions in the industrial and com- 
mercial world in which their talent might be applied to 
advantage. Wales is now beginning to gather the full 
fruits of her early and vigorous development of secondary 
education. The pity is that, in some senses, some of the 
fruit is bitter fruit. If the same enlightened direction 
had been applied to the unselfish utilization of the 
wonderful resources of Wales as has been devoted to the 
development of Welsh education, there would to-day 
be very little depression there and much greater happi- 
ness—due to a wider diffusion of culture and practical 
opportunity. It is of great significance that the Principal 
stated that the most urgent needs of the College were, 
not accommodation for prospective teachers, but 
accommodation for agricultural research, social science, 


biology, and residence for students. 

A SCHEME for closer co-operation between schools 
and industry is detailed in a report recently 

submitted to the Dundee Education Committee by 

the Director of Education, Mr. J. R. Cameron. Under 

the scheme, selected pupils at the central schools in the 

City will be given a year of intensive training after the 
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completion of the normal three years’ course, so that at 
the age of 16 they will be ready to 
enter into responsible apprenticeships 
in commerce and industry. Similar 
facilities will be offered to girls fora 
course in home training and management. According 
to the report, the pupils who are to benefit from the 
scheme will be selected by approved methods of voca- 
tional testing. The teachers in the central schools will 
be expected to co-operate with the leaders of commerce 
and industry in selecting the most capable pupils and 
training them for appropriate commercial and industrial 
work. The report suggests the institution of a group 
of scholarships, each tenable for two years, with a supply 
of books and school material in addition. The Convener 
of the Education Committee in submitting the report 
emphasized the fact that the success or failure of the 
scheme would depend on the amount of co-operation 
the Committee might be able to establish with responsible 
leaders of commerce and industry. The testing point 
will come when these well-trained young people 
ultimately find places and settle down to work. The 
pupils are to have the choice of taking either technical 
or commercial courses, a proceeding open to serious 
objection if their choice runs counter to the evidence 
of the vocational test. It is proposed to bring the scheme 
into operation at the beginning of the next session. 


An Interesting 
Experiment in 
Dundee. 


HE Universities Review contains A Plea for 
Sabbatical Lear by Mr. G. F. Herrender Harker, 
of University College, Cardiff, a ee 5 
reform, put forward as such by the 
The 5 8906 of University Teachers to 
the University Grants Commictee. 
Bertrand Russell favours this reform in order that 
university teachers may spend a year in foreign univer- 
sities. The writer of the article deprecates inbreeding in 
universities, and advocates the sabbatical year as a correc- 
tive. The professor’s lot is not a happy one, especially 
in provincial institutions, and his intellectual isolation 
in the Dominions is even more marked. It is suggested 
that the institution of a special fund, to which all part- 
cipants would contribute, might provide a solution of the 
financial difficulty. The sabbatical year would prove a 
great stimulus for the imagination and would enhance 
the value of the teacher to the institution. If in our 
present age a university is to progress, it cannot do so in 
insulated seclusion.” As the Scriptures declare, wisdom 
cometh by opportunity of leisure. Is there not a similar 
problem in relation to teachers in secondary schools? 


A YEAR ago the Scottish Education Department 
directed the attention of all education authorities 
to the importance of fostering closer co-operation 
between the teachers and the parents. 


A e in It stressed the need for keeping the 
Se Schooli: parents informed about modern aims 


and methods, so as to avoid the danger 
of disconformity between the home training and the 
training the child receives at school. The authorities 
were invited to consider the matter and to express their 
views. A second circular letter has now been sent out 
by the Department expressing satisfaction with such 
steps as have been taken, but pointing out that while 
some progress has been made much remains to be done 
before it can be claimed that the parents of the children 

(Continued on page 396) 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1485-1933 
by T. K. DERRY, N. A., D. Phil., Chief History Master, Repton School 
PART I (1485-1782) ready shortly. About 4s. PART II (1782-1933), ready. 3s. 6d. 


“A thoroughly competent textbook for School Certificate forms. . . . Tested by recent 
examination papers, the book seems to supply all that is necessary. Written lucidly, it is 
worth the attention of teachers looking for a modern textbook.”—THE A. M. A. ON PART II. 


d. The book will be issued in various sections to meet the requirements of different examinations. 


Men and Movements in European History 
by G. C. DARLASTON, M.A., Bromsgrove School. PART I. Illustrated. About 2s. 6d 


The author’s aim has been to tell the story of the growth of European civilization in a way 
which will stimulate the interest of middle forms. With this in view he traces in simple 
language the main development of ideas, and uses the biographies of great men to illustrate 
and, emphasize the more abstract ideas. Part I deals with the Middle Ages from the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the West to the eve of the Renaissance. 


A SHORTER TRIGONOMETRY 


by W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., B.Sc., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 
Price 3s. 6d. With tables, 4s. PART I separately, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


“ We can strongly recommend this cheap and excellent book to all those who have an eye 
on the Matriculation and like examinations. Each chapter ends with a large number of 
drill exercises and problems, which are not too difficult for the class of students for which 
they are intended. So both students and teacher may open the book anywhere without the 
fear of dropping on something that could not be of service.”—-MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


Junior Arithmetic 
Revised and enlarged edition 
by R. C. FAWDRY, N. A., B.Sc. 


In the new edition of this well-known book, 
thirty-two pages of supplementary examples 
have been added to meet the wishes of teachers 
who require additional exercises, mainly for 


drill purposes. 


Price 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Calculus 


by C. v. DURELL, N. A., 
and A. ROBSON, M.A. 


Definitely an important book, not only 
because of the established reputation of its 
authors, but because it contains new and 
attractive features. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. I. With Appendix 4s. 6d. ; without 3s. 6d. 
Vol. II. With appendix 7s. 6d. ; without 6s. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS 


by C. V. DURELL, M.A. PARTS I and II, from 3s. PART III, from 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Durell’s Algebra has rapidly established itself as a standard textbook, and has been 
adopted with success in hundreds of schools, both in England and overseas. The first 


two parts are already in their eleventh edition. 


„Mr. Durell has drawn us still further 


into his debt by producing what is surely the ideal textbook.” MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE. 


Messrs. Bell’s new (1935) Textbook Catalogue will be gladly sent on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD, 75 


PORTUGAL STREET 


LONDON, W. c. 2 
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in attendance at all the schools have been given the 
fullest possible opportunities for making themselves 
familiar with the work done, for consultation with the 
staff, and for co-operation with others interested in the 
school for the benefit of the children. The Department 
stresses again the importance of the matter and expresses 
its confidence that a further development of such arrange- 
ments would be of mutual advantage to all concerned. 
Many Scottish schools provide an annual parents’ day, 
but this is scarcely adequate. Unfortunately, the number 
of schools that have established parents’ associations is 
regrettably small. In Glasgow a large and vigorous 
Association has been organized, representative of the 
schools in that area, but sufficient evidence is not yet 
available to determine which is the better arrangement, 
one association for each district where schools can be 
conveniently grouped or one association for each school. 
The latter plan seems more likely to meet what the 
Department desires. 


A the result of a report prepared for the General 
Assembly by the Church Interests Committee of 
the Church of Scotland, a controversy has been raised 
on the position of the Catholic schools in Scotland. The 
Committee states that the Education 

SAR E aa Act of 1918 fails to provide a really 
national system of education, that it 
segregates children according to religious beliefs, that it 
involves the subsidizing by the State of Roman Catholic 
teaching, that it has brought about a very considerable 
enrichment of the Roman Catholic Church, and that it 
legally safeguards religious instruction in Catholic 
schools while no such safeguard exists for Protestant 


schools. The report accordingly urges that amendments 
should be sought with a view to establishing a national 
system embracing all children irrespective of religious 
beliefs, that in future no denominational school should be 
erected or taken over by a public authority, that religious 
tests for teachers should be abolished, that no member 
of a religious order should be employed on the staff of a 
school, and that periods should be set apart for the 
giving of religious instruction, either by teachers of the 
regular staff or by officially recognized representatives 
of the churches. The Committee was induced to present 
this report and suggest these amendments as the result 
of answers to a questionnaire circulated among the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland. The replies to the questions 
are said to reveal a steady Roman Catholic policy which 
aims at extending the influence and consolidating the 
power of the Church of Rome in Scotland. 


T report has not been allowed to pass unchallenged. 
There can be no doubt that it does give expression 
to the views of a considerable proportion of the members 
of the Church of Scotland, but there is widespread mis- 
apprehension as to the real significance of Section 18 
of the Education Act. It is quite true that in the non- 
transferred schools religious instruction 


an Ne is not statutory, while in the transferred 
A 0 schools it is guaranteed and all appoint- 


ments to the staff are subject to the 
approval of the Catholic hierarchy. At the same time, 
it has to be borne in mind that as the Protestant element 
is in a large majority on every education committee the 
retention of religious instruction is not jeopardized, and 
there is probably no public school in Scotland where it is 
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not given. On the other hand, the Catholics are always 
in a minority and naturally require some guarantee that 
their special form of religious instruction will be main- 
tained. It is true, also, that considerable (but not 
unreasonable) sums were paid to the Catholic managers 
when their schools were taken over under the terms of 
the Act, but had these buildings not been available the 
education authorities would have been faced with a 
much heavier expenditure in making provision for the 
great increase in the school population. With regard 
to the imposition of religious tests it is undoubtedly the 
case that education authorities manifest a certain pre- 
judice against appointing Catholic teachers, and the 
Catholic parent, in consequence, needs some arrangement 
by which he can secure a Catholic atmosphere in the 
upbringing of his children. Scotland is scarcely ready 
yet for the complete secularization of instruction, and in 
the circumstances the existing arrangement is probably 
the best that can be devised. 


1 controversy as to the relation between environ- 
ment and ability has revived again in a new form. 
Of late years many people had come to accept, though 
often with reluctance, the results of the numerous in- 
vestigations on this topic, because their 
Environment results were so consistently similar; 
and Duff and Thomson in Northumberland, 
Ability. Burt in London, Terman in California, 
Haggerty and Nash in New York State, 
all agreed that gifted children are more likely to be 
found in the well-to-do than in the poorer homes. 
Whether the ability of these children is due to the 
advantages of their environment, or whether they 
simply inherited the high intelligence which had already 
guided their parents into a superior class, remained 
uncertain ; in either case, these investigations tended to 
allay dissatisfaction at the small number of non- 
fee-paying children who are allowed the benefit of a full 
secondary education in England to-day. Any com- 
placency with regard to the system is shattered by the 
new research of Gray and Moshinsky reported in the 
Soctological Review for last April. They attack the 
problem from a new angle, and by testing 10,000 children 
they try to estimate the amount of high ability within 
the two classes of the school population: (a) those of 
elementary school origin, (5) those educated at their 
parents’ expense. Percentages of gifted children are 
misleading unless it is remembered how very much 
larger class (a) is than class (b). The careful statistical 
work of these two investigators throws considerable light 
on the scholarship system. It seems that 25 per cent 
of class (a) children reach the median level of the fee- 
paying children, yet only 6 per cent of them get scholar- 
ships to secondary schools; that taking children of 
equally high ability, seven fee-paying pupils receive a 
higher education for every one free pupil. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the maladjustment in the 
relation of educational ability to educational opportunity 
is far greater than was supposed. 


HE KING has shown his faith in advanced education 
and scientific research by opening the new British 
Post-Graduate Medical School at . a 
esture specially appreciated in view 

3 i the 15 of his engagements 
during the Jubilee celebrations. The 

new School is the child of the Ministry of Health and 


of the London County Council, and will be affiliated to 
the University of London. Admirably equipped and 
with a staff of the highest scientific standing, it should 
remove the reproach under which London has laboured 
for so many years in the matter of higher medical 
training, and divert the stream of medical men and 
women from Vienna and other continental medical 
schools. Specialization and advancing knowledge in 
medicine are forcing practitioners to go back to school. 
The new School will emphasize the clinical side of medical 
research, difficult cases from all parts of London being 
removed to the hospital attached to the school. It will 
add new facilities for medical research in London to the 
need of which Flexner drew attention. 


GIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, the Chairman of the 
Governing Body, in receiving His Majesty, said 
it was hoped to make the School “a great Imperial 
centre of British medical science.“ The 
King reminded his audience that the 
School was allied to the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, in Bloomsbury, both 
being based on the recommendations of a committee 
over which the Earl of Athlone, now Chancellor of the 
University of London, presided. Further, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, then Minister of Health, laid the foundation 
stones of both schools; and his brother, Sir Austen, 
presides over both governing bodies. The King said 
the new School represented a happy union of ward and 
laboratory, of university and local authority; and 
would draw its teachers and students from all parts of 
the Empire and beyond. He hoped it would play an 
imperial role, in the winning and dissemination of medical 
knowledge, in the relief of suffering, and in bringing 
together doctors of all lands in a common cause. 


Purposes of 
the School. 


M R. R. GUNDRY, Registrar of the Joint Scholastic 
Agency, contributes to The Times Educational 
Supplement a VV on subject masters in 
secondary schools. The greatest demand 
5 is for masters to teach a modern 
ary 108 
Schools. languages, and mathematics. There 
is a reduced demand for general form 
masters and a glut of history masters. Mr. Gundry 
throws out a hint that mathematicians may be lacking 
in disciplinary powers or personality so that the same 
vacancy occurs again and again. The chief moral,“ 
he suggests, appears to be that any panic solution 
while producing equilibrium in some subjects, might 
cause a shortage in others.“ As to the glut of history 
teachers, is it not possible that history is selected by 
university students as a soft option, not demanding the 
highest intellectual powers? If so, the universities 
should be able to provide the remedy. 


T President of the Board of Education has 
appointed an influential committee to consider the 
improvement of the education of designers of the highest 
class and the part that the Royal 

Art Education. College of Art ought to play in any 
development. When the College of 

Art was formed, the industrial applications were promi- 
nently in view, and in recent years, the importance of 
art in industry has gained increased recognition. We 
may hope that the College, with new buildings, will be 
placed in a much stronger position. Its close association 
with the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
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Kensington is of inestimable value. As a National 
College, its affiliations with art schools throughout the 
country, from which it draws many of its students, should 
be strengthened. Viscount Hambleden is to be Chairman 
of the new Departmental Committee and many dis- 
tinguished men of art, both fine and applied, are included 
in the membership. London is fairly well provided with 
schools of fine art. We understand from the official 
announcement that the best possible provision will be 
made in the new Royal College of Art for the teaching 
of fine art. 


1 preliminary programme of the annual meeting 
of the British Association to be held at Norwich 
early in September, has been published. Prof. W. W. 
Watts, the veteran geologist, will 

8 preside, and the President of the 
Educational Science Section is Dr. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, whose address will be on Educa- 
tion and Freedom.“ In this Section, there will be papers 
and discussions on teaching and learning of appreciation ; 
the relations of science and philosophy; the place of 
psychology in the training of teachers ; physical educa- 
tion, and discipline. This list may appear comprehensive. 
But would it not be desirable to discuss some of the 
problems of university education and research and the 
urgent question of raising the school age? The school 
age question in particular stands in need of scientific 
discussion, its propaganda being largely in the hands of 
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literary people. Scientific contributions, such as those 
of Sir J. J. Thomson and Sir W. J. Pope, are few and 
spasmodic. Norwich, the capital of East Anglia, terra 
incognita to a large proportion of our scientific population, 
should prove an admirable centre for the meeting. 


OYNBEE HALL, the mother of nearly 1,000 
settlements scattered throughout the world, proves 
itself by its Jubilee Report in a state of splendid vitality, 
though—perhaps a healthy sign—not 
free from financial embarrassment. To 
relieve this, and to extend the buildings, 
an appeal for £50,000 has been made. It is proposed to 
establish a Department of Social Research, with a 
director, a proper development of the work of an 
institution sometimes known as the poor man’s univer- 
sity. Its residents, including some honoured names in 
education, have carried into the world its ideals of service, 
based on first-hand knowledge; and to the work of the 
Hall is due, in no small measure, our freedom from “ the 
bitter social antagonisms afflicting so many other 
countries.“ At this time of rejoicing, Toynbee Hall 
honours its founder, Canon Barnett, and his wife, 
Dame Henrietta Barnett, who happily still survives. 
Its activities are multifarious ; but education has always 
held an honoured place, through lectures, classes, music, 
drama, art galleries, and, we ought perhaps to add, the 
Juvenile Court, for which improved accommodation 
will be provided as a result of the Appeal. 


Toynbee Hall. 


Report on Examinations * 


PROPOSALS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON EXAMINATIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


Proposals : 


1) The present emphasis in intellectual matters should 
be shifted from memory work to the cultivation of the 
power of judgment, which implies a proper imaginative 
grasp and understanding of the subject. For this purpose 
extensive experiments should be made in the use of reference 
books, dictionaries, etc., during the examination. 


(2) No examinations can measure creative powers, since 
only the technique of art can be examined. Works of 
artistic promise are the only test of artistic ability, and 
cannot be produced on demand. Artistic and practical 
activities, therefore, though a vital element in the 
school curriculum, must be assessed otherwise—by works 
produced rather than by examination. These works 
should be presented for assessment in connexion with all 
examinations. 

(3) Qualities of character and personality cannot be 
tested except as a part of the school life. Their importance, 
however, requires that ways be found of including their 
evaluation in the school record. 


Recommendations 


(1) Transfer to post-primary schools should be made on 
the basis of the special abilities and interests of the child. 
To ascertain these no externally imposed examinations are 
necessary. Instead a carefully devised system of school 
records should be set up, showing the results of intelligence 
and standardized tests, indicating special scientific and 
artistic interests and achievements, and making an assess- 
ment of social and moral qualities. No privileges uncon- 
nected with its special character should be granted to any 
particular type of school, as this practice tends to harmful 
class divisions within the nation. 


(2) The younger the child the more unsuitable is a written 
examination, whether for entrance to a higher form of 
education or for the assessment of the pupil’s ability and 
attainments on leaving the elementary school. Whatever 
may be said for the gradual elimination of the external 
school-leaving examination from the age of 16 on, the case 
is established for the immediate abolition of all external 
examinations before that age. 


(3) The school-leaving certificate examinations should 
no longer be accepted by the universities as alternative to 
their own matriculation examinations, and only those who 
are genuine candidates for admission to the university 
should be allowed to sit for entrance examinations to these 
institutions. 


(4) The object of a school-leaving certificate, apart from 
its guarantee of a broad general education, is to indicate 
to the employer the special abilities and achievements of 
the pupil in different spheres of activity. A combined score 
with such a verdict as passed ” or failed on the whole 
examination is, therefore, undesirable and often misleading. 
The more detailed the picture given, the more valuable the 
certificate to the prospective employer. All certificates 
should include some assessment of artistic and practical 
achievements as well as of social behaviour. 


(5) In countries where the experiment has not yet been 
tried entrance to the universities should be granted to pupils 
from a limited number of specially selected schools solely 
on the basis of a carefully prepared school record. This 
experiment should be carefully planned and its results 
duly watched and recorded. 


* From The Examination Tangle and the Way Out. New Education Fellowship, 
29 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. Price 2s. 6d. Inserted by permission. 
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BLACKIE 


A SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE OF 
EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By E. E. ALLEN, B. A., Senior English Master, Tollington School, and A. T. MASON, M. A., Assistant Master, Tollington 
School. 
In Two Books. Cloth Boards. 18. 6d. each. 

This course of Exercises in English Grammar and Composition is intended to cover the modern Secondary School Syllabus 
up to the School Certificate stage (i.e. for pupils aged 11 to 16). 

Book I consists of two Parts, each of which contains a one-year course of exercises (for pupils aged 1113). Similarly 
Book II provides a two-year course for pupils aged 13-15. No special section has been included for the School Certificate 
year, as Book II contains sufficient exercises to ensure an adequate revision course during that year. A considerable number 
of the exercises in Book II are especially designed for the School Certificate year. 


ENGLISH. LYRICAL TYPES ON THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


Edited, with Introductory Notes, by B. J. PENDLE- By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M. A., Lat 
. . . y 9 b „ op e 
BURY, M.A., Senior English Master at the Douglas High * he M Side. H School. 
School for Boys. Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. Master gk the: Modern: side Harrow schoo 
This anthology has been designed to provide suitable Cheaper Edition. Cloth Boards. 2s. 


supplementary reading for candidates preparing for exam- l MEE ; 
inations, in the English Literature papers of which they The widespread appreciation of this book has created 


i h h i i a demand for an edition for class use. To meet this wish 
VV˙ñl[ pened eee enone. the publishers have issued this edition at a lower price. 


ENGLISH: 


FAULTS AND THEIR REMEDIES 
By A. WISE, A.R.C.S., Assistant Master, H.M. Dockyard School, Devonport. 
Limp cloth cover. 18. 

This book is designed to give help in writing grammatical English and to explain the commoner faults and how they 
should be corrected. 

The author gives an insight into the mechanics of language, and his 150 examples at the end of the book deal with faults 
that are common in everyday English. 

Although this book is primarily intended for schools, it should be found most helpful to any one who writes or speaks 
the English language. 

Secondary schools will find the book especially suitable for revision purposes. 


The Plain-Text Shakespeare The Junior School Shakespeare 


Limp cloth cover, 6d. each With Introduction and Notes. Limp cloth, 1s. each 
New Volume: Romeo and Juliet 5 . B ee an 1 5 
epr uction, OV C. M. de eyes, .A. cturer in Inglish, versity 
Antony ar me ng ad ~ hont Noting College Feten and Producer of Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, 
o and Everyman Theatre, London. 
As You Like It King Lear Richard 11 As You Like It | Henry VIII A Midsummer- 
Coriolanus Macbeth Richard III Coriolanus Julius Caesar Night’s Dream 
Hamlet The Merchant of | The Taming of Cymbeline 5 Richard II 
Henry IV, Part I Venice the Shrew Hamlet 5 Richard III 
Henry V A Midsummer- The Tempest Henry IV, Part I „The Merchant of | The Tempest 
Henry VIII Night’s Dream Twelfth Night „Henry V Venice Twelfth Night 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 
e chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinct from 
€ merely philological. At the same time the philological side is not neglected. The text of each play is accompanied 
Y an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, 
the literary and critical matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 

The Warwick Shakespeare holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature. 
It is now universally recognized as the best annotated edition for school use, and is acknowledged to be infinitely superior 

to any other school edition.“ Cloth boards. 2s. Od. each. 
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The Student’s Dream 


By CYRIL TUKE 


This now shows us how to differentiate a quotient of two functions. 


Multiply the divisor function by the differential 


co-efficient of the dividend function; then multiply the dividend function by the differential co-efficient of the divisor 
function and subtract the latter product from the former. Lastly, divide the difference by the square of the divisor function. 


$ PLENDID,” I mused sarcastically, after reading this 

soul-stirring passage from my Treatise on Higher 
Algebra. It was certainly diabolical fare to digest on this 
wintry eve on the top of a gargantuan feast partaken on 
the main-line Pullman, which half an hour ago had 
marooned me here in this outlandish junction railway 
station. 

Circumstances had necessitated my travelling home to 
my native Scotland after spending part of my vacation 
with friends in the South. The snow had fallen in an 
orthodox Christmas card manner, resulting in a missed 
connexion and my forced sojourn for an hour or so in a 
draughty waiting-room. 

The village a mile away appeared to offer no special 
inducement to warrant the journey in a partial blizzard, 
so I resigned myself to the loneliness and comparative 
comfort of the waiting-room fire and a wooden chair. The 
only reading matter I possessed consisted of my tutorial 
books, and in desperation I selected this Treatise on Higher 
Algebra from my travelling case in order to utilize precious 
hours in an effort to overcome its intricacies—the béte noir 
of my curriculum in the forthcoming exam. 

‘“ Multiply the divisor function by the differential co-efficient n 


I closed my eyes in the endeavour to concentrate fully 
on the problem, but my thoughts would only philander 
towards one labyrinth of this mathematical maze to 
return to another cul-de-sac just as hopeless. 

* Multiply the divisor function k 

A tap on the shoulder interrupted my train of thought 


and invited my gaze to a diaphanous creature who might 
have stepped from the pages of the Arabian Nights or 
Alice in Wonderland. It was, at least, a pleasant diversion, 
and I accepted the situation philosophically. ‘‘ At your 
service, madam,” I volunteered, rising. 

“ Pray be seated,” she deigned, seating herself upon the 
table. You will naturally be curious as to my identity 
and mission? 

“ I must admit, of course 

„Well, to be brief, I am a messenger from the King of 
the Algebraens—— ”’ 

“ Er—Algerians ? ”’ 

Algebraens, I said. You should know something about 
our mysterious country of Algebra, and its problematic 
people whom you've been trying to understand for years. 

Without much success, I deprecated. 

That's just it. King Calculus—that is our ruler, of 
course—has just taken up spiritualism, and through the 
medium of a very involved equation, discovered your 
unhappy plight. Being really a decent sort (when you 
know him), he has sent you an invitation through me to 
spend an hour or two among his people.“ 

“ Delighted to accept, I am sure,“ said I, entering into 
the spirit of this phantasy. ‘‘ And when do we start? 

At once, if you please. 

Ander, by what means of transport? 

We'll just get busy and remove that gas bracket—it 
will do admirably. I have mine, which I used for the 


journey here.”’ 
(Continued on page 404) 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


AIDS AND HINTS IN ENGLISH 


By V. H. COLLINS. Pp. 48. 1 /. (Shortly) 


The author has examined in English Language and Literature for School Certificate and other examinations 
for many years and has marked the work of many thousands of candidates. He has found that certain errors 
recur year after year in a considerable proportion of the scripts, and he has here collected the commonest 
of these errors in a book which he hopes may be a help to all’examination candidates. 


JUNIOR GRADUATED EXERCISES in ENGLISH 


By LANCELOT OLIPHANT. Pp. 94. 1/-. (Shortly) 


These exercises are rather easier than those in Part I of the author's Graduated Exercises in English. Some 
of the more difficult kinds of question have been omitted, while others have been simplified, so that the book 
should be found suitable for lower and lower middle forms in Secondary Schools and Central Schools. 


CHAUCER’S TROILUS AND CRISEYDE 


Abridged and edited by R. C. GOFFIN. Pp. 160. 3/-. 


Troilus and Criseyde has so far remained outside the range of the annotated texts of Chaucer available for 
intensive study in schools. The main difficulties standing in the way of including it have been its length 
and subject matter. The present book embodies an attempt to remedy this situation. The 8,246 lines of the 
original have been reduced to 3,213 lines. 


THE CLARENDON FRENCH COURSE. part in 


Based on Word-Frequency. By H. MILTON, Keighley Boys’ Grammar School, and 
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Already published: Part I. Pp. 112, with illustrations. 1/6. 
Part II. Pp. 160, with illustrations. 1/9. 


Part I of The Clarendon French Course was published in the summer of 1933 and Part II in March, 1934, 
and both have had an extremely encouraging reception from teachers in Secondary Schools all over the 
country, and in the Educational Press. Part III is now ready, and a fourth and final part will be 
published in 1936. The Clarendon French Course is an eminently practical one. There is an unusually 
large number of exercises, and there is so much revision of grammar and vocabulary that much greater 
speed can and should be made than is normal with a French Course. Part II starts with a revision 
section which links it up with Part I, and removes the reproach, commonly made against Modern 
Language Courses, that the second part jumps too suddenly in standard away from the first part. Part III 
similarly consolidates the ground previously covered, and is largely devoted to systematic revision and 
classification of the conjugation and use of verbs. 


EXPERIMENTAL MAGNETISM ano ELECTRICITY 


By J. GORDON. Pp. 176, with numerous diagrams. 2/6. 


This book is divided into four parts. Part I is an introductory section on Mechanics; Part II, Magnetism ; 
Part III, Electrostatics ; Part IV, Current Electricity. It is designed to provide an introduction to Magnetism 
and Electricity for Middle Forms, and covers the ground required by the School Certificate Examination. 
Dr. Edith Smith’s Experimental Biology and this volume belong to a series edited, and in part written, 
by Mr. J. G. Frewin, under the title A New Experimental Science. The books may be used 
independently or complementary to this series. 
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But how 7 * 

Well, you see, we Algebraens are very fond of removing 
and entering brackets. Just follow my example and sit 
astride the bracket—and you needn’t trouble about your 
guide book following my glance towards the Treatise. 

“ Ready ? ” queried my partner. 

We were whizzed through the ether at an incredible 
speed, but I soon settled down to the journey under the 
spell of my whimsical companion. 

And how long will it take us to reach our destination? 
I asked. 

We shall arrive between the hours of p and q when the 
hands of the clock are at right angles. 

“ Quite ” I politely responded. 

And now, exactly how far is this land of yours? 

“ Well, if you were travelling at x miles per hour, it 
would just take y hours.” 

„Oh!“ was all I could ejaculate. 

We are now proceeding in arithmetical progression, and 
when the bracket warms up we will switch into geomeirical 
Progression. 

Harmonical progression, I should term it in such 
delightful company, I hazarded gallantly. 

We were now going all out on top, and before long 
were entering the chimerical domain of King Calculus. I 
was forthwith conducted to the royal presence, and received 
a warm welcome from His Majesty—an erudite-looking 
person resembling an old-time sage. 

Glad to welcome you, sir, to our bizarre land. Perhaps 
you will now have the opportunity of better making our 
acquaintance and can then assure your people that we are 
not really such a formidable crowd as they imagine. Now 
let me introduce you to one or two of my subjects—men of 
letters and women of all degrees. Here is X—you have 
heard of him, of course! 

„Charmed to know you X, I greeted him, extending 
my hand. 
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“Oh! but you can never know me, he responded 
mischievously. ‘ You see, I’m an unknown quantity.” 

And is there no way of finding the way to your heart? 
I supplicated. 

Well, you should realize by now that I am easily 
squared,” replied X, giving me a wink and a prod in the 
ribs. 

The remainder of the company was then introduced to 
me in turn, from A to Z, including the Greek contingent— 
Alpha, Beta, Theta, Pi, &c., and a fantastic collection they 
were. 

And now,” said Calculus, “ we will show you some of 
our avocations. Here you see A, B, and C at our national 
sport of filling and emptying cisterns.” 

Ah, I remember this game in my first year, I replied, 
but could never quite see the reason for it all—it seems 
so futile.“ 

Ah, but it’s a charming, simple game. You see, the 
idea is for each contestant to back his system of pipes 
against the other.“ 

But, if I remember rightly, it sometimes takes several 
hours to arrive at the end of the game—surely a trial of 
patience.” 

“ That’s so—but then we don’t play chess or compete in 
test matches here, you see.” 

And now,” continued His Majesty, I will show you 
one of our famous walking matches. You see here d and e 
ready for the contest. Our friend d will start first at m miles 
per hour, followed by e at n miles per hour, p minutes 
afterwards. After walking q miles, d rests for y minutes 
whilst e overtakes him. 

“ But, tell me, why should d deliberately throw away 
the race by resting y minutes ? ” 

“ Well, it is one of our peculiar handicapping rules— 
and then,” he winked, “ our thirst for knowledge is not 
the only kind we endeavour to satisfy.” 


(Continued on page 406) 
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That is easier to differentiate than some of the problems 
you manufacture for we poor mortals, I remarked. 

Nou let us rusticate a little,“ said my royal guide, 
leading me into a cultivated area. We have, of course, 
to grow a prodigious crop of apples and oranges for your 
first year tyros, and our hens are necessarily versed in mass 
production to meet their requirements. It’s surprising what 
humorous complications we can serve up with a little 
judicious mixing and juggling with our friends x and y and 
their myrmidons.”’ 

And these curiosities ? ’’ I queried, pointing to some 
queer shaped vegetation on the ground. 

Ah, you do not recognize the square and cube roots, I 
see—very difficult to dig out you find sometimes, eh?“ 

And do you work out all your gigantic problems 
yourself ? ”’ 

„Oh, I supervise these mainly. Most of the work I 
delegate to my underlings. I utilize the services of my 
factors, for instance, in the solving of quadratics—most 
useful fellows for this job.“ 

And your ladies? I interrogated, now working up my 
enthusiasm in true journalistic fashion. 

“ Well, you have read of the numerous deals in ribbon 
and lace, &c., in your early studies. And, of course, we 
mustn't forget those more intimate garments of ours— 
permutations and comb——-”’ 

Er, yes, I blushed. ‘ The latter, you know, are worn 
on our own oblate spheriod, but I never could fathom 
permutations.” 

Well, perhaps you are a little young yet,” he smiled. 

“This lady, now, I asked, pointing to a young and 
pretty Algebraen lady who was standing near, how old 
will she be? 

Well, just ask her—you will find the answer inter- 
esting, I’m sure, he grinned. 

I was introduced to the damsel, and presumed upon 
my privileged position to request her age. 
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Certainly, she acquiesced; ‘“‘ fifteen years ago my 
brother was half as old as I shall be ten years hence, but 
in another two years he will be four times as old as my 
sister was sixteen years ago, and our combined ages are 
seventy-four years. Hold that one, big boy.“ 

A very fine algebraic example of the universal feminine 
trait to hide their years, I remarked to the King. And 
your coinage ? ” I continued. 

We prefer our own, of course pounds y shillings and 
2 pence, and so on—you mortals don’t get much change 
out of that, I gather. Then our system of bartering eggs 
with apples, oranges, and the like finds great favour 
owing to the complications it involves.“ 

Ahem—1 am convinced that you revel in making 
things very difficult for yourselves—and others.“ 

“Yes, that is our creed—our raison d’étre—making 
problems to unravel and theorums to explore. No wonder 
we have recourse to simple pastimes occasionally, such as 
cistern filling and playing marbles, as a complete mental 
relaxation.“ 

And do you experience many internal troubles in your 
realm? 

In a minor degree, yes. Our eggs are frequently bad, 
and trains often late you will have discovered. Then we 
have a Public Enemy No. 1—that lowest common multiple 
fellow you have read about—who gives us some trouble. 
He is, of course, closely associated with the vulgar fractions 
gang.“ 

“ Now, about your financial troubles. 
Gold Standard?“ 

‘“ Good gracious, no!” he replied, hotly. ‘‘ We have 
always been ardent protagonists of an unstable and fluc- 
tuating currency. Witness, for instance, the variations in 
price of x lbs. of apples from y shillings to z pence, all in 
the space of one page of your lesson books. Why, a 
stabilized currency would simplify our existence far too 

(Continued on page 408) 
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much, and would cause considerable unemployment amongst 
my people! | 

And your neighbouring domains? 

Oh, we are friendly with the Arithmeticians and the 
Mechanics—they frequently borrow our log books. We 
naturally hobnob a great deal with the Trigonometricians. 
If you were to strike off at a tangent from here you would 
come right into their territory.“ 

And what sort of folk are they? 

“Oh! they have their points; but their domestic life 
is full of eternal triangles. If you would care to call upon 
them ee 

“No! I think I have encroached upon your kindness 
too much already—it is time I returned to my own sphere.“ 

And is there no special point you would like elucidating 
before you leave? 

I pondered, and then, brightly—‘‘ Yes! you might clear 
up the following for me: Multiply the divisor function 
by ao 

Oh, that’s simple when you know how. Here, let me 
demonstrate.“ 

Forthwith he called several of his motley crowd—letters, 
surds, roots, indices, logarithms, coefficients, signs and 
brackets, and marshalled them into a series of varying 
formations with lightning speed and incredible facility. 
The problem soon straightened itself out before my eyes, 
and its erstwhile intricacies now appeared quite puerile. 

I thanked him deeply, and prepared to depart. 

Good-bye, he said. Remember me to Prof. Einstein 
and convey my best wishes to all students for a brighter 
1935 and a better understanding.“ 

And my compliments—or, should I say, complements ? 
—to you and to all your subjects, I responded, and with 
a shake of the hand I departed. 


I was awakened by the hissing of steam, the clanging of 
steel upon steel, and the strident voice of the station- 
master—‘' Aberdeen, Inverness, and the North ’’—and 
boarded my train in a bemused state. 

To this day my maths master and my colleagues cannot 
understand how I passed with first-class honours in higher 
algebra at the examination in the following spring ! 
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really adequate literary, historical, and comparative knowledge 
of the Bible in both Testaments. There is no institution so well 
adapted to give instruction of this kind as a university, and, in 
the interests of culture as well as of religion, it is to be hoped 
that there will be a large and ready response to this opportunity 
to raise the standard of teaching in a subject of national import- 
ance. The lectures will be given on Tuesday evenings and 
Saturday mornings. 
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Vacation Courses, Conferences, and Tours 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH.—The sixteenth annual University 
of Liverpool Summer School of Spanish will be held at San 
Sebastian, Spain’s principal sea-side resort. There will be two 
separate courses, from July 15 to August 3, and from August 5 
to September 1: the July course stressing linguistic instruction 
and the August course providing lectures on Spanish literature, 
history, social life, &c., as well as language classes. All lectures 
and classes are conducted in Spanish. A number of travelling 
grants and prizes are announced for 1935. Five grants of £10 
each will be awarded to persons unacquainted with the Spanish 
language before June, 1935, who join the beginners’ class and 
travel to San Sebastian for the second half of the August course. 
Several studentships and prizes will be awarded on the results 
of the examination for the Certificate of Spanish Studies in 
August, 1935, whilst a prize of £5 is offered for the best essay 
written by a member of the 1935 Summer School. Excursions 
will be made to Burgos, Onate, Pamplona, Roncesvalles, and 
the Pyrenees, while there will be numerous social events, in 
which a group of Spanish residents will take part. An examina- 
tion for the Certificate of Spanish Studies will be held at the 
conclusion of the August course. Conducted parties will leave 
London for both courses, and it is proposed this year to organize 
a party for girls still at school, under competent direction. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application by the Secretary, 
Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 

* * * 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EpUcATION.— On the occa- 
sion of the Universal and International Exhibition to be held 
in Brussels this year, the Ligue Belge de l' Enseignement is 
organizing an International Conference on Education to take 
place in Brussels from July 28 to August 4. The Conference will 
comprise twelve sections, and will consider a variety of subjects, 
including education in its physical, moral, aesthetic and manual 
aspects, the study of the child, new methods of teaching, the 
education of the backward child, the cinema and the wireless 
in education, and school buildings. In addition, an exhibition 
of educational apparatus, with practical demonstrations, is 
being arranged. The sections of the Conference will be held 
in the mornings, and the afternoons will be devoted to visiting 
the International Exhibition and sight-seeing. Two full-day 
excursions have been planned. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Secrétariat, Congrès International de l'Enseigne- 
ment, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier, 110 Bruxelles, Belgique. 

* * * 


PERuUGIA.—The Royal Italian University for Foreigners is 
again holding its courses in Perugia in two sessions from July 1 
to September 30 and from October 1 to December 23. The 
Courses in Advanced Culture consist of lectures by prominent 
people on Italian politics, history, literature, art, and scientific 
thought. The courses in the Italian language are divided into 
sections for the various nationalities represented by the students. 
In addition, special courses in Etruscology are given, and classes 
held for practical instruction. At the end of the session examina- 
tions are held and certificates and diplomas awarded. Excursions 
to neighbouring cities and visits to galleries, museums, and 
libraries form part of the programme. Apply for particulars to 
the Segreteria della Regia Universita Italiana per Stranieri, 
Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia, Italy. 

* * * 


LAUSANNE.—The vacation courses for the study of French 
arranged by the Faculty of Letters of the University of Lausanne 
commence in the middle of July and continue until the beginning 
of October. They are divided into four series of three weeks 
each. The two series held in July and August (Course A) com- 
prise, in addition to practical teaching, authoritative lectures 
on French literature, history, and the history of art. Course B 
(from August 26 to October 5) will be limited to practical 
instruction and phonetics. The courses are intended for students 
as well as for teachers of French, and if the enrolment is large 
enough separate classes will be held for students and for teachers. 
The University sanctions an examination at the end of each 
course of six weeks’ duration, with the award of certificates. 
A full programme of excursions, sport and other amusement is 
provided. Reductions on the railways are allowed, and in this 
connexion prospective students from Great Britain should get 
into touch with the Travel Secretary (V.C.V.), National Union 
of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W. C. 1. Other par- 
ticulars of the course may be had from the Secrétariat de la 
Faculté des Lettres, Cité, Lausanne. 


(Continued on page 412) 


Hirschfeld’s Publications 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE FOR 
BEGINNERS 


SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. xvi + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. ix + 182 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A. 


Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Head of the School of Modern Languages, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, W. 1 


A MODERN FRENCH READER FOR 


BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M. A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. viii + 116 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 1/6 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK OF 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH 
By A. C. CLARK, M. A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B.A. (Hons.) 
The Polytechnic Secondary School 
Crown 8vo. vii + 97 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


READER 
By A. C. CLARK, M. A., &c., and 
H. CHECKLEY, B. A. (Hons.) 


Crown 8vo. viii + 211 pp. Cloth. Price 3/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part I 
SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo. viii + 139 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN GERMAN COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 155 pp. Cloth. Price 3/- 


A MODERN GERMAN 


COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part I 
Crown 8vo. viii + 151 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 


A MODERN GERMAN 
COMMERCIAL COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8 vo. viii + 168 pp. Cloth. Price 2/6 
By A. C. CLARK, M. A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 

The Polytechnic Secondary School 


A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part I 


Crown 8vo. xiv + 184 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 2/6 
A MODERN SPANISH COURSE, Part II 
Crown 8vo. viii + 156 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price 3/- 


By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
W. O. WILLIAMS, B.A. (Hons.) 


A MODERN SPANISH READER FOR 


BEGINNERS 
By A. C. CLARK, M.A., &c., and 
J. V. GORNER, M.A. 
School of Modern Languages, The Polytechnic 
Crown 8vo. viii + 111 pp. Illus. Limp cloth. Price 2/- 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE WILLING TO CONSIDER APPLICA- 
TIONS FROM TEACHERS i COPIES OF ABOVE 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD. 
Publishers, 
263 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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FOR YOUR FINAL CHOICE 


(Further details of Books marked * on page 413) 


q English 
English Exercises for School Certificate. By R. W. Jepson. 2/- 
The Discovery of Poetry. By P. H. B. Lyon, M.A. 2/6 
Old Plays for Modern Players. Edited by W. D. Parry, M.A. 2 J- 
Mount Helicon. A popular 256 pp. anthology of verse. 2/4 


Humorous Narratives. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 2/6 
A Guide to Précis-Writing. By W. J. HALLID AV, M.A. 2/- 
New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2/- 
Exercises in the Use and Understanding of English. By RONALD 

WINDROSS, M.A. For Joint Board English Language paper. 2/6 


Follow My Leader. The newest collection of The Times Third 
Leaders. Introduction by Sir JOHN SQUIRE. 2/6 

A Book of English Prose. Edited by ERIC PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2/- 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. With Introductions, Notes, and 
Questions by Guy Boas, M.A. Blue cloth, gilt, 1/9 or 2/- each. 

The Epic of Mount Everest. (Sir F. YOUNGHUSBAND), Owd Bob 
(ALFRED OLLIVANT), and The Riddle of the Sands (ERSKINE CHILDERS) 
are the latest outstanding modern books to be added to Arnold’s English 
Literature Series. Illustrated. each, 2/6 

Anthologies. _ Edited by ELIZABETH D'OYLEY. 

rn Prose 2/6 Modern P 2/- 
English Diaries 2/6 English letters 2½ 
English Essays 2/6 
Jane Austen’s Novels. Connected Extracts. 2/6 


French and German 


*Arnold’s Modern French Series. An attractive set of stories by 
present-day French writers, hitherto not available for schools. From 1 l- 
to 2/- each. Graded from second to fifth year. 

Cent Thèmes Faciles. A first book of French Composition. By 
Mlle G. C. BOSSET. 278 

Le Théme Francais. Certificate and Matriculation French 

: Composition. By M. A LEBONNOIS. 2/- 

Jeunesse. By JULIA Titrerton, M.A. 1/9. Other junior 
books by Miss Titterton include Contes et Comédies (1/9), Simple 
French Plays (1/6), More Simple French Plays (2/-). 


Certificate French Unseens. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 1/9 
Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2/- 
Pas à Pas. A First French Book. By R. A. SPENCER. 2/- 
Second Steps in French. By R. A. SPENCER. 2/6 


e 2 
French Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 
2.6. This and the preceding two books form a complete course. 


Constructive Free Composition in French. By F. BAILEY. 1/- 
Maupassant: Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2/- 
Scenes from Molitre. Edited by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2/- 
Certificate Exercises in German. By F. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 2/6 
German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, 


Latin j 


Latin Prose Composition. By R. D. WormarD, M.A. 4/6 
Latin for Beginners. By R. M. ALLARDYCE, M.A. 3/6 
Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WorMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 2/-. Book II, 2/6. Book III, 3/- 
m. A Systematic Course in Latin Unseens. By. R. D. 
WorMALD, M.A. Book I, 1/9. Book II, 2/6. Book III, 3/- 


*Tironibus. By G. M. Lyne, B.A. 1/9 
Balbus. A Junior Latin Reader. By G. M. Lyne. Illustrated 

by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 2/- 
Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2/- 
Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2/- 
Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2/- 


Mirabilia. By C. D. Orive, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2 /- 


q Geography 
A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THURSTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
A favourite five-year Course. 6 books, 2/6 to 5/— 


A Note and Map Book of Matriculation Geography. By G. H. 
pams, M.A. Tero Pare, 2 6d 7% Men ee 


A Climograph Notebook, 1/—, and A Notebook of Ordnance Survey 
Map-Reading. 1/9. By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F. G. S. 


q History 


The Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By A. C. Toyne, M.A. 


3/- 
Makers of World History. By R. A. F. Mears, B.A. Three 
books. Notably well illustrated. each, 2/6 
A Short History of the British Empire. By R. A. F. Mears, B. A., 
B.Litt. Includes Irish history. Fully illustrated. 2/6 
A Short History of the Western World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 
A masterpiece of compression. With many illustrations and maps. 3/6 
Empires of Long Ago. By F. R. Worts, M.A. Illustrated. 2/6 
The Story of Britain. By E. E. WnITE, B.A. For pepils of 
11-14. Well illustrated. Three books. 1/6, 2/-, and 2/- 
These Normans. By L. G. Branpon, B.A. Medieval history 
and institutions through witty and interesting dialogues. 2/- 
itain and Europe. An Introduction to History. By R. A. F. 
Mears, B.A., B.Litt. Illustrated. Book I, 3/-. Book II, 3/6 
The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 
Four books. With many maps and illustrations. each, 2/6 
Life and Work in England. A Sketch of her Social and Economic 
History. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Fully illustrated. 3/- 
A Junior Social and Industrial History of England. By F. W. 
TICKNER, D.Litt. 3/-. (The larger Social and Industrial History, 7/6.) 
Outlines of British History. By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A. Com- 
plete, 6/-. Part I, to 1603. Part II, 1603-1914. 3/6 each. 


Outlines of European History, 1789-1922. By G. BURRELL 


SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Sedbergh School. Third Edition. 3/6 
From Wants to Satisfaction. An Outline of Economics. By 
H. A. JONES. 2/6 


q Mathematics 


A New Arithmetic. By F. A. J. Rivetr. 4/6 ; With Answers, 5/ 
(Also in two parts, with or without Answers.) 

„Higher Mathematical Papers. By C. J. Cozens, M.A. 3/- 

Mathematical Test Papers for School Certificate. By C. J. 


Cozens. 1/-. Answers, 6d. 
B 


Geometry for Schools. By A. C. Jones. Part I, 2/-. Parts II 
and III, 2/6 each. Complete, 6/6 


A First Trigonometry. By S. N. Forrest, M.A., B.Sc. 1/9 
Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry, M. A., B. Sc., and C. V. 
DURELL, M. A. Part I, 3/6. Part II, 4/-. Complete, 6/6 


; Science 


Certificate Physics Books. By J. M. Morr, M.Sc.: Heat, 2/-; 
Light, 2/-; Heat and Light, 3/6; Heat, Light and Sound, 4/6; 
Heat, Light and Mechanics, 4/6; Electricity and Magnetism, 3/6 ; 
with Mechanics, 4/6; Mechanics, 1/6 

*School Certificate Examples in Physics. By W. G. Davies. 2/6 

Intermediate Physics. By Dr. C. J. SMitH. New Edn. 16/—net 

Light. By F. Bray, M.A. 6/-— For School and Higher 

Heat. By W. R. CALVERT. M.A. 6/- Certificate work. 

Junior Physics and Chemistry. By S. R. Stusss, M.Sc., and 
W. G. ALLANSON, B.Sc. 2/6 

About 3/- 


„Middle School Chemistry. By R. H. GI BBS, B.Sc. 
Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. By R. H. GiBBs. 27 
Chemical Problems and Calculations. By R. H. GIBBS. 4/- 


Dr. E. J. Holmyard’s Chemistry Textbooks, Inorganic and 
Organic, for work up to Scholarship standard. 4/6 to 7/6 


Theoretical Chemistry for Junior Forms. By HAYDN PRESTON, 
Inorganic Chemistry. By W. M. Hooton, M.A., M.Sc. 5/ 
A School Practical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT, M.A. 6/- 
Intermediate Practical Chemistry. By E. S. Hences, D.Sc. 5/- 
Introductory General Science. By M. P. J. GAP, B.Sc. 2/6 


Introductory Science. By J. A. Lauwerys, B.Sc. For pupils 
of 11-14. Three books. Each, paper, 1/6; cloth, 1/9 

Science in Common Things. By W. A. Scarr, M.A. Three 
reading books for pupils of 11-14. 2/-, 1/9, and 2/- 

School Certificate Biology. By E. W. SHANN, B.Sc., Ph.D., and 


A. S. GILLESPIE, B.Sc. 4/6 
Manual of Human Physiology. By Sir LEONARD HILL, M. B., 
F. R. S. Third Edition. Illustrated. Including experiments. 6/6 


Full Particulars and Copies for Inspection from 
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RomE.—The Italian Inter-University of Rome announces its 
summer courses from July 4 to August 28. They will be divided 
into two periods: (1) from July 4 to July 30, and (2) from 
August 1 to August 28. Each series will contain lessons on the 
Italian language, the history of Italy, and the history of Italian 
literature. In addition, attention will be given during the first 
period to archaeology and the history of ancient art, and during 
the second period to the history of medieval art and the Renais- 
sance. A Matriculation examination is held for which students 
are expected to register. Arrangements have been made for 
foreign students to obtain free visas and considerable reductions 
on the State railways. Prospective students should apply to 
the Associazione Italo-Americana, 271 Corso Umberto 1 
(Palazzo Salviati) Roma, Italy, for details. 

* + + 


HEIDELBERG. —The Auslandabteilung der Universität Heidel- 
berg calls attention to its new programme for this year’s vacation 
courses from July 1 to August 17. The courses, particularly 
those dealing with language and literature (including lectures 
on various phases of the cultural life of Germany) have been 
considerably extended, and for the first time this year six special 
two weeks’ courses, to be given by well-known professors and 
covering various topics, have been instituted. There will also 
be a three weeks’ course on British problems, to be conducted 
in English, and intended mainly for German students. 

* * * 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The Summer Schools organized by 
the Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, will be held this year 
in Bath in two sessions, from July 29 to August 12, and from 
August 15 to August 29, to meet the requirements of those who 
like to attend a vacation school either at the beginning or at the 
end of their vacation. The course combines an ideal holiday 
and fellowship in the company of very interesting men and women 
of similar taste, with practical and individual instruction from 
leading producers in the art of acting and stage-technique, as well 
as in the creative and literary aspects of stagecraft. During 
the Bath sessions, motor trips to the famous beauty spots of the 
West Country (all of which contain matters of dramatic interest) 
will be organized, and will include Wells, Glastonbury, Salisbury, 
Stonehenge, Malvern Festival, and the adjacent sea-coasts of 
Burnham, Clevedon, and Weston. A September School will 
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be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, London, from 
August 30 to September 8, for those who desire a London School. 
This School will, like its predecessors, be of a thoroughly practical 
nature. The fully-equipped plant of the Everyman Theatre 
will be at the disposal of members, and here they will be taught, 
by a professional staff drawn from the most famous West-End 
producers, every detail of modern stage production and technique. 
* 8 * 


Music. — The Royal Academy of Music has issued its arrange- 
ments for a Vacation Course for masters from September 10 to 13 
inclusive. Lectures will deal with the teaching of pianoforte, 
class-singing, aural training, musical history and appreciation. 
and elocution. Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Academy at York Gate, Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 1. 


$ * * 


MODERN LANGUAGES. — The Board of Education has published 
its annual list of ninety-four holiday courses on the Continent 
for instruction in modern languages and other subjects, which 
will be held at different times during the present year, but mostly 
in the summer months. It should be clearly understood that 
the inclusion of a course in this list is not to be interpreted as 
the expression by the Board of any opinion as to its efficiency 
or otherwise. The list, price 6d., by post 7d., can be obtained 
through any bookseller or direct from His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

* * & 

Jena.—The forty-first vacation course will comprise two 
sections, one from July 11 to 24, and the other from july 25 
to August 7. In Section 1, three hours daily will be devoted to 
the study of the German language, in separate groups for 
beginners and advanced students. Also, six lectures will be 
given on German landscape, art, and present-day Germany. 
In Section 2 instruction will be given in German phonetics 
and in the German language, following on Section 1: the method 
of teaching German in foreign countries; the religious move- 
ment as shown in modern literature; the new German novel ; 
Germany's position after the War, and other subjects. In 
addition, students may attend lectures on many other subjects. 
All further information from Frl. Cl. Blomeyer, Carl-Zeiss-Platz 
15, Jena. 


(Continued on page 414) 


Should be ad. by every Education Official ad 
placed in wey — Room and — Library 


MEMORANDUM ON 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


ISSUED BY THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The most authoritative report yet published on the aim and scope of geography 
teaching. Every aspect of the subject is debated and the conclusions of the 
Committee appointed by the I.A.A.M. clearly recorded. Teaching methods as 
well as syllabuses, applicable to lower, middle, and upper school requirements, 
are discussed, and valuable comment is made on Public Examinations, Geography 
Room equipment, out-of-school Geography, post-Matriculation work, Ec. 
It may be adequately described as the Geography Teachers ‘“ Vade-Mecum.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 7s. 6d. 


Bound in Cloth boards, 436 pages. Illustrated. 


On approval to Education Cfficials, Head Teachers, and Geography Specialists 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4 
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THE NEWEST BOOKS 


(For a Selection in all subjects see page 411) 


Follow My Leader 


“ Third Leaders from “ The Times, with an Introduction 
by Sir JOHN SQUIRE 2/6 

This new collection of the urbane and delightful Third 
Leaders should be even more popular than the others, for it 
includes in each case the report or correspondence which 
prompted the essay. A book such as this is useful in innumer- 
able ways to the English teacher—and eminently enjoyable, too. 


English Exercises for School 
Certificate 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A., Headmaster of the Mercer’s School. 

2/- 

A very comprehensive course in all the branches of the 

subject required in the examination. The selection of pieces 

1 0 S a is notably more adequate than is usual in books of 
the kind 


Jeunesse 


A JUNIOR FRENCH READER 
By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A., Officier d'Académie, Author 
of Simple French Plaus, &c. Illustrated. 1/9 
An attractive new reader, chiefly about the activities of 
voung people in France, both in and out of school, and on 
holiday. The grammar is easy, and the whole well within the 
compass of pupils who have completed a first course. There 
is a large vocabulary, including many useful colloquial phrases. 


New Volumes in 
Arnold’s Modern French Series 


Edited by M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B. és L., King Edward's 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 
Middie Group (3rd-4th Years), 1/6 

Le Merveilleuse Histoire . oe nose .. By Pierre Goazec 
L’Anneau Vert sa By Jean Rosmer 
Pinocchio : .. By C. Collodi 
Senior Group (4th-5th Years), 515 
Robin Hood le Proscrit d By A. Dumas 

Each of these volumes has a full vocabulary; the middle 
group books contain notes and exercises; that in the Senior 
Group has historical annotations. Complete list on request. 


Tironibus 


A FIRST LATIN READING BOOK 
By G. M. LYNE, B.A. With Drawings by George Morrow and 
others after classical sources. 1/9 
A successor to that delightful but instructive frolic Balbus, 
and in much the same vein, consisting of amusing stories, 
dialogues, &c., culled from a wide variety of sources with the 
object of showing the junior pupil a lighter and more human 
side of Latin than it is usually his lot to meet. 


The Groundwork of Commerce 


By H. L. JONES, M. A., M.Ed. Book I now ready. 2/- 
A notably up-to-date book for the first year R. S. A., U. L. C. I., 
London Chamber of Commerce, and similar courses. There 
are numerous well-chosen examples. 
By the same author: Elementary Commercial Arithmetic 
(1/9; with Answers, 2/3). Commercial Arithmetic (2/6 ; with 


Answers, $/-). 


Elementary Book-keeping 
Exercises 


By H. C. ROBERTS, B. Sc., A. C. I. S. With Answers. 
Over 160 graded exercises, suitable for Elementary R. S. A. 


and similar examination courses. Their general plan has been 
tried out with success for some years. 


Higher Mathematical Papers 


By C. J. COZENS, B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, Peter 
Svmond’s School, Winchester. With Answers. 3/- 

These 1,312 examples grouped in pairs of parallel papers as 
in the author’s School Certificate Tests, are designed to accom- 
pany a reasonable two years’ course after School Certificate 
for all except Mathematic specialists. The first part will be 
enough for Intermediate examinations. 


Intermediate Physics 


By C. J. SMITH, Ph. D., M. Sc., D. I. C., Staff Lecturer in Physics 
Roval Holloway College, University of London. New (Second) 
Edition, completely revised. viii-+900 pages. 600 diagrams. 
(Also obtainable in parts.) 18 / net 

This comprehensive textbook, which jumped to popularity 
when it first appeared only three years ago, has been carefully 
revised, particularly the section on magnetism and electricity, 
and the new edition should enhance its high reputation. 


School Certificate Examples 
in Physics 


By W. G. DAVIES, D. Phil., Senior Physics Master, Royal 
Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. With Answers. 2/6 

This new selection will also be published in three parts, each 
with Log Tables and Answers, viz.: Mechanics, 1/3; Heat, 
Light and Sound, 1/3; Electricity and Magnetism, 1/- 


Introductory Science 


By J. A. LAUWERYS, B.Sc., A. I. C., Lecturer in Methods of 
Science, University of London Institute of Education. Three 
books (I and II now ready). Paper, 1/6 each; cloth, 1/9 
Biology is especially well done in this simple course for 
juniors of 11 to 14, and is included in each of the three volumes. 


Middle School Chemistry 


By R. H. GIBBS, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., Senior Science Master, 
Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool. About 3/- 

This book, to be ready shortly, assumes no previous know- 
ledge of chemistry and contains sufficient for the chemistry 
section of the School Certificate in General Science. There are 
clear instructions for experimental work; the treatment is 
notably up-to-date, and stresses industrial aspects. 


A Second 
Chemical Exercise Book 


By R. H. GIBBS, B.Sc. Quarto Paper. 


A further book on the same lines as the author's novel 7a 
popular Chemical Exercise Book, intended for revision, par- 
ticularly for Joint Board School Certificate. This one contains 


more but shorter papers. 


Full Particulars and Copies for Inspection from 
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GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL.—This well-known School is 
to be held as usual at Barry from August 5 to 31. In addition 
to the courses in handicrafts, needlecrafts, and physical training, 
To courses of lectures will be given as follows: Speech 

raining and Poetry Speaking, August 5 to 24. Lecturer, Miss 
Hilda Brettell of the Central School of Speech Training and 
Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, London. A Refresher and 
General Study Course, August 5 to 17. Lecturer, Mr. W. H. 
McHaffie, Headmaster, Bow Central School, London. All 
the work to be done in the physical training courses will be 
based on the syllabus of the Board of Education. Hostel and 
camp accommodation will be available as in former years. 
Application forms may be obtained from the Director of Educa- 
tion, County Hall, Cardiff. 

* * & 

BINET-SIMON TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE.—The National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology is organizing a Vacation Course 
in the Administration of Binet-Simon Tests of Intelligence, to 
be held at the Institute of Education in London from August 14 
to 24, 1935. The course in intended primarily for teachers in 
elementary, kindergarten, and preparatory schools, and for 
social workers who are concerned with young children or with 
older individuals of subnormal intelligence. The number of 
students will be limited. The course will include both lectures 
and supervised practical work, and a special certificate will be 
given to students whose work during the course is satisfactory. 
Particulars and application forms can be obtained from the 
Secretary, National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Aldwych 
House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


* a * 


HIspaNic Stupres.—The Institute of Hispanic Studies, 
which was founded last October to promote the study of Spanish 
and Portuguese, is organizing a Summer School of Spanish 
and Portuguese for beginners, to be held at the City of London 
College, Ropemaker Street, London, E.C., by kind permission 
of the Governing Body, from July 31 to August 16, 1935. The 
School will be under the personal supervision of Prof. E. Allison 
Peers, who will take the Beginners’ Class in Portuguese and 
give ten lectures on great authors in Spanish and Portuguese 
literature, a series designed to assist those who join the classes 
in choosing suitable books for their own reading. Members of 


FROM THE 


FALL OF ROME 


TO THE 


RENAISSANCE 


A Short History of the World 


By 
ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 
Senior History Mistress, Guildford County School for Girls 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


NOWELL SMITH 
Late Headmaster of Sherborne 


Fifty-nine illustrations and maps 


3s. 6d. 


Uniform with the same author's 


FROM THE 


RENAISSANCE 


TO THE 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
3s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
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the School who enrol for the Spanish classes will be graded, so 
far as possible, according to their linguistic attainments in 
general. Besides the Beginners’ class in Portuguese there will 
be a second-year class, assuming knowledge of grammar and 
some idea of pronunciation, to be conducted by Dr. J. W. Barker, 
lecturer in Spanish and Portuguese at the University of 
Cambridge. For further particulars application should be made 
to the Secretary, Institute of Hispanic Studies, University of 
Liverpool. 
* * * 

PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE.—The 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology is organizing a 
Vacation Course in the theory and practice of Psychological 
Methods of Vocational Guidance, to be held at the Institute 
of Education in London from August 6 to 16, 1935. The course 
is intended for masters and mistresses in public and secondary 
schools. The number of students will be limited. The course 
will include lectures, demonstrations, and supervised practical 
work, and a special certificate will be given to students whose 
work during the course is satisfactory. Particulars and appli- 
cation forms can be obtained from the Secretary, National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London, W. C. 2. 

* * * 

Firm Stupy Coursz.—A special Course and a series of 
lectures on Film Study is included in the prospectus of the 
Loughborough Summer School, under the auspices of the 
British Film Institute. This Course and also the lectures will 
be open to all members of the Summer School. The lecturers 
will give particular attention to the use of the film in the teaching 
of physical training, athletics, swimming, and biology. No 
additional fees will be charged for the lectures, which will be 
open to all members of the Summer School interested in film 
projection. 

& * 2 

Gas DEFEENCE.— On the occasion of the annual general meeting 
of the British Science Guild, which will be held on Wednesday, 
June 12, 1935, at 4.30 p.m., at the Royal Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2, Lord Melchett presiding, a lecture on 
Gas Defence will be given by Mr. J. Davidson Pratt, general 
Manager and Secretary of the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers. 


MOTOR 
INSURANCE 


Specially arranged for Teachers and Educational 
Officials 


ECONOMY WITH LLOYD’S SECURITY 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE DOCUMENT 
OBTAINABLE 


NO CLAIM BONUS RISING TO 334% 
NO INCREASE OF PREMIUM DURING 
CURRENCY IN EVENT OF CLAIM 


ILLUSTRATION OF PREMIUM 


FULL COMP. T.P. 
8 H.P. £700 £3 10 0 
. 3 12 9 


776 
10 H.P. 800 4 00 


No increase of rates in London, Glasgow, and 
Lancashire Areas 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS FOR AUSTIN, FORD, AND 
MORRIS CARS 


10% DISCOUNT OWNER OR NAMED 
DRIVER ONLY. GENEROUS TRANSFER 
NO CLAIM BONUS 


Motorists’ Five Years’ Clean Record Special Transfer Bonus 


Write or Telephone for Prospectus and Brochure: 


BONCASTER LTD. 


IOI SALISBURY HOUSE, E.C. 3 
Telephone: MET. 4104 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 791 JUNE 1, 1935 
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i PRIMERAS 
8 DE ESPANOL 
oa By C. MARCIAL DORADO. 
xe Adapted by MARIA DE LAGUNA, M.A. 
we: 

2 256 pages. Illustrated. 38. 6d. 


ot 


An introduction to Spanish on direct method 
lines, which will give the pupil a good grounding 
in the fundamentals of Spanish grammar and 
usage, through oral and written work of an inter- 
esting and practical kind. 
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LA 
> 


By the same Author and Editor. In active preparation 


SEGUNDAS 
LECCIONES 
DE ESPAÑOL 


Just published 
OUTLINES OF SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION 
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By MARÍA DE LAGUNA, M.A. 47 pages. 18. 5 

: ESPANA $ 
8 7; S: 
8 PINTORESCA 2 
ont By C. MARCIAL DORADO os 
i A Spanish reader for second and third-year students, 2 
f: dealing with the life and customs of Spain in story ey 

7 and legend. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. G 
a 


* ce 
8 2 AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER 104 pages. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 2 
> A graded reader suitable for first or second-year students, with questions, exercises, and a 858 

DS vocabulary. Many of the selections are of the repetitive type, and there is much conversation, BIN 
KA adaptable for oral and dramatic work, in the reading matter. 2 
k S 
E AN INTERMEDIATE SPANISH READER 240 pages. Illustrated. 28. 9d. 

2 A book by the same author as An Elementary Spaaish Reader, and designed to follow it. The 

co twenty-eight stories in this book provide an interesting selection for second or third-year work, 

g . and include such authors as Juan Valera, E. Pardo Bazán and Vicente Blasco Ibáñez. 

: C The publishers will be pleased to send full particulars on application. 

12 GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 7 Queen Square, London, W. C. I 

a” 
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NEW BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND USE OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. As 
exemplified in the plays of the First Folio. By RICHMOND 
NOBLE. tos. 6d. net. 

Mr. Noble’s book marks an advance. It is a complete refutation 
of the view held by a well-known man of letters, that Shakespeare 


was often a metaphysician, never a theologian, nor, for that matter, a 
Christian.“ 


THE BIBLE IN THE CLASSROOM 


A Four-Year Scripture Syllabus. Mainly for the Lower and Middle 
Forms of Secondary Schools. By the Rev. J. H. CARTWRIGHT, 
Assistant Master at Forest School, Walthamstow. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Prebendary CHILTON, formerly 
Headmaster of the City of London School. 3s. 6d. net. 


FORTY-FIVE TALKS FOR BIBLE CLASSES 
By P. C. SANDS, M.A., Headmaster of Pocklington School. 
Paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Every talk has been tested in actual practice and can be relied on 
as interesting to young people. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTENDOM 
With Special Reference to the Anglican Church. By 
CAROLINE M. DUNCAN-JONES. With illustrations and maps. 
Part 1. The Making of Christendom, 2s. net. Part 2. Reformers 
in Christendom, 2s. 6d. net. Part 3. The Expansion of Christen- 
dom, 2s. Gd. net. The complete volume, 6s. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF SCHOOL WORSHIP 


Part 1. Infants. Issued by the Oxford Diocesan Council of 
Education. 18. net. 
The great success of The Oxford Handbook of Religious Knowledge 
will lead many teachers to study this book with expectations which 
will not be disappointed. 


Recently Published 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL 


A Manual for Teachers and Clergy and for those Preparing to 
Teach in Church or Council Schools. 

By the Rev. Canon J. R. LUMB, formerly Director of Religious 
Education in the Diocese of Blackburn. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STATE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Being an Examination of the Present Position with some Sugges- 
tions for its Improvement. 

By E. F. BRALEY, M. A., LL. D., Principal of Bede College, 
Durham, and M. C. PETITPIERRE, NI. A., Chaplain of Bede 
College, Durham. With a Foreword by BASIL A. YEAXLEE, 
Ph.D., Principal of the Westhill Training College, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham. 3s. 6d. net. 


ADDRESSES TO “ CHRISTIAN MINOR ” 
Some Sermons Addressed to Public School Boys. 
By the Rev. KENNETH MENZIES, M. A., Hon. C. F., Assistant 
Master, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 4s. net. 


NEW TESTAMENT WALL PICTURES 


Have you seen the new series by ELSIE ANNA WOOD? Large 
size 6d., smaller size, on card, 1d. each. Beautifully coloured. 
Educationists will find in them all that they desire. List with 
reproductions gratis and post free. 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists gratis and post free. 


ELOCUTION 


(By Question and Answer) 
By GILBERT HUDSON 


This is a book which should be in the hands 
of every teacher and student of Elocution. It 
deals with every aspect of the subject, from both 
theoretical and practical points of view. Exam- 
ination Candidates will find it invaluable, since 
every type of question which is likely to occur 
in any examination is fully covered in a clear and 
simple manner. 


Price 2/ 6 net. 
ACOUSTICS 


By R. J. W. HURD, LL. D., Ph.D., F. T. C. L. 


(Lecturer in Acoustics at Trinity College of Music) 

This book will be found most useful by those 
wishing for a simple introduction to Acoustics. 
The subject is treated in a thoroughly straight- 
forward manner, and the musical aspect is kept 
consistently to the fore. It covers all points 
needed by degree candidates, and serves as an 
excellent introduction to more advanced and 
purely scientific textbooks. 


Price 3 / net. 


London: A. HAMMOND & CO. 
11 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, W. 1 


MUSICAL 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
July 29 to August 24, 1935 
33rd SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


SCARBOROUGH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Director Mr. J. TIPPING 
ANOTHER RECORD — 1,069 Teachers attended in 1934 


All the usual Craft Classes will be held at Each Scheel 


SCARBOROUGH: Special Courses: Letterpress Printing, The Trainings 
Craft School of the Backward Child, Practical Geography, Speech 
Training and Dramatic Art, Music, Practical Science and 
Science Handicraft. A Film Scheel will be held in con- 
junction with the British Film Institute (August 5-9). 
Many eminent authorities in the film world have been 
engaged to lecture and instnict. 
Further particulars from Mr. J. Kay, 74 Limesdale Gardens, Edgware, Muddleser. 


SCARBOROUGH : 
ihe? ree Training 
heol 


Physical Training Classes for men and women. Games 
Athletics, Swimming, and Dancing. 

Special Course: A Keep Fit’’ class will be conducted 
by Miss Norah Reed, of Sunderland, who originated the 
Keep Fit” movement. 

Further particulars from Mr. H. Dodd, 963 Abbeydale Road, Sheffield, 7. 


BOURNEMOUTH : Special Courses: Pottery, Stained Glass and Leaded 
Light Work, Home Crafts, Crafts for Women Teachers 
in J. I. Cs., Infant and Child Care, Decorative Metalwork. 
Further Particulars from Mr. H. F. Burrows, The Bungalow, Park Reed, 
L. Compton, Plymouth. 

ABERYSTWYTH : Special Courses: Decorative Metalwork, Cookery {or 
Rural Centres, Practical Biology, School Dramatics, Voice 
Production, Scene Painting, Advanced G i 


ymnastics. 
Further Particulars from Mr. H. F. Stimson, Caerleon House, Aberystwyth 
HOSTELS AT EACH SOCHQOL 
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a: SCHOOLS and Vacation Courses 


9 
OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 
July 31-August 14, 1935 
A residential vacation course for men and women 
teachers in Secondary and Elementary Schools, to 
be held at the Training College, Bingley, Yorkshire. 
The following subjects will be included : 
1. SOME EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
Prof. GODFREY H. THomson, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
2. COURSES HAVING SPECIAL REFE RENCE 
TO SECONDARY AND SENIOR 


SCHOOLS. 

(i) English. Guy Boas, Esq., M.A. 

(ii) Music. ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH, Esq., 
F. R. C. O., Hon. A. R. C. M. 

(iii) History. D. C. SOMERVELL, Esq., M. A. 


(iv) e Prof. R. DOUGLAS LAURIE, 
(v) Religious Subjects. R.B. HENDERSON, 


„ M. A., B.D. 
(vi) Art. Miss "EVELYN GIBBS, A. R. E., 
A. R. C. A. 


3. LIGHT HAND WORK FOR JUNIOR 
SCHOOLS (with special application to 
Toy-making). 

Miss W. M. Horton and Miss M. MCLEISH. 

4. NURSERY AND INFANT SCHOOLS. 

Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M.A., N.F.U. 
5. THE JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Miss G. C. WHITWILL, M. A., N. F. U. 
6 ORGANIZED GAMES. 
Miss A. THORPE. 
In addition there will be special lectures by WILL 

SPENS, Esq., C. B. E., M. A., Prof. LASCELLES ABER- 
CROMBIE, M. A., Litt.D., and Dr. J. I.. PATON. 

Teachers will be accommodated in the halls of 
residence, and each provided with a bed-sitting 
room. Fee, including d, residence, and tuition, 
£5 12s. 6d. 

A handbook containing full particulars and sylla- 
buses will be sent free on application to the 

PDUATION OFFICER, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 


3ist year of issue 


Corrected to date with membership 
total, yearly subscription, society's 
organ, telegraphic address, tele- 
phone number, date and place of 
next annual meeting, secretary's 
name and office address. 


See March, 1935, issue. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1935) 


Section A.—FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Phonetics 
(theoretical and practical); practice in speaking 
and reading (small colloquial classes) ; exercises 
in grammar dictation; translation (oral and 
written) and composition ; history of the 
French language. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature; explications of 
modern French writers; introductory courses to 
French literature, philosophy, science, and art of 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visits 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


Section B. GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. — Phonetics ; practice in speak - 


ing; grammar; dictation; translation and 
composition. Introductory lectures to modern 
German life and literature. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BOTH COURSES. 
10 weeks 280 frs 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 „ 260 „ 180 „ 350 „ 
6 „ 220 „ 160 „ 300 „ 
4 „ 180 „ 140 „ 280 „ 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &c. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course of 
lectures, including French language, literature, 
conversation, and history o arranged at 
“l'Institut d- Etudes Françaises Modernes for 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. 


Supplementary information to be got from the 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 
Strasbourg, France. 


“The Journal of Education” 
THE 1933-1934 SERIES OF ARTICLES 


‘SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


In 1933: Introductory Article, January. Modern 
Languages, February. English, March. Classics, 
April. History, May. Geography, June. Mathe” 
matics, july. Chemistry, August. Physics. Sep- 
tember. Biological Science, October. Religious 
Knowledge, November. Art section, December. 
In 1934: Selection of Books and Balance of 
Stock, January. Music, February. Spanish, April. 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


FRENCH COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS 


1. HOLIDAY COURSES at SAINT-SERVAN- 
SUR-MER, near ST. MALO. from JULY 16 to 
AUGUST 31, 19365. 


2. During the scholastic year at RENNES (Faculté 
des Lettres), from NOVEMBER 8 to JUNE 15, 


1936. 
Language, literature, experimental phonetics, 
translation, and practical exercises, &c. 


Special diplomas—Excursions—Sea bathing. 


Apply for Prospectus to M. Louis, Professeur 
au Collége de St. Servan-sur-Mer. 


VACATION DATES 


For dates of Summer Vacations 
(Universities and Sohools) and certain 
forthooming functions, see the May 
issue of The Journal of Education. 

A similar list appears In Novem- 
ber (Christmas Vacation dates) and 
February (Easter Vacation dates) each 
year. 


For Lists of 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
See pages 417 and 418 


Till further notice Advertisements 
for section ‘‘POSTS WANTED ” 
will be accepted for The Journal of 
Education at the following nominal 
rates: 
30 words, 3 /-; 40 words, 4/-; 
50 words, 5/- 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 
Centenary of The Natural History Society 


By Mr. J. L. PATON, M.A. 
See April, 1934, issue of The Journal of Education. 


A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


“My advertisement in the May number of 
The Journal of Education has done very 


This refers to one insertion of a small professional 
announcement. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE, 
37 Fitzroy Square, London, W. | 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
WARDEN—CECILIA JOHN, L.A.B., Dalcroze Certificate. 
DImEcTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 
MISTRESS OF METHOD—ETHEI, DRIVER, L.R. A.M., Dalcroze 


Diploma. 
REGISTRAR—ALICE WEBER. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS for the FULL TRAINING COURSE 
for MEN and WOMEN STUDENTS offered for Competi- 


tion in JULY, 1935. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN GENEVA, under the personal 
direction of M. JAQUES-DALCROZE, AUGUST 5-17 
Inclusive. SPECIAL INCLUSIVE TERMS for PARTIES. 


INGHAM MEMORIAL HOUSE, 


for particulars apply THE REGISTRAR, 
37 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W. i 


century mansion. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING, 
Three sessions—each complete in itself. Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, July 29 to August 12 and August 15 to August 29; 
Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, August 30 to September 8. Unrivalled 
opportunities for acting and study in actual theatres under famous 
professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Community 
Groups, Schools, and Colleges rehearsed. 
Residential accommodation available during Bath courses in cighteenth- 


AND PLAY PRODUCTION 


Fee per session, Three Guineas. 


Performances of Modern and Impressionist Plays, suitable for 
Schools and Community Groups, given at Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead, on Sundays, June 2 and 16, at 2.30 p.m. Admission Free to 


educationists. 


Many Thousands of beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods and 


sizes, historically accurate, copied from world-famous portraits in richest 
fabrics, available on loan at special rates to educational organizations. 


Stage Curtains, Silk and Velvet Stage Hangings, 
Properties, also obtainable. 

Dramatic Library containing every Classic and Modern Play. 
number of book parcels, selected by expert Librarian according to 
ap aaa 


members’ 
subscription, 58 


Scenery, 
Any 


forwarded throughout the year. Annual 


Free Advisory Bureau concerning choice of plays and production. 


(Museum 2294) 


For particulars of Courses, Plays, Costumes, Library, apply Hon. 
SEC., Little Theatre, Citisen House, Bath, enclos. stamped envelope. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY . 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. ( 
» A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. ( : 
Latest Titles k 
SHAKESPEARE. TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, B.A. 
) SHAKESPEARE. KING LEAR. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by $ 
F. E. BUDD, B.A., Ph.D. 4 
READINGS FROM THE SCIENTISTS. An Anthology. Selected and Edited by A 
J. EDWARD MASON, M.A., M.Ed. ‘ 
0 MODERN FOETRY, 1922-1934: An Anthology. Selected and edited by „ 
MAURICE WOLLMAN, M. A., Senior English Master, Barking Abbey School. i 
) ? Send for complete List 
) LORNA DOONE. By RICHARD D. BLACKMORE. Abridged with Introduction and Notes, 
by Y. W. CANN, M. A. 18. gd. [ English Literature Series. 
) A MODERN ENGLISH READER. Wich English, French, and German Annotations. 
Compiled and Edited by E. S. SCHAAP and EVE L. PAULL, B.A. (Lond.). 2s. 6d. 
) TIKI ET TAKI. By OLGA HOLENKOFF. Illustrated. Limp Cloth. 
Premiere Partie: DANs LEUR ILE. 18. Deuxieme Partie: CHEZ LES ENFANTS. 1s. 3d. | 
) DURTOL: Aviateur. Adapted from “ 720-C-13.” by JEAN ROSMER ET v. D'ENTRE- l: 
VAUX. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A. (Modern French Series.) 18. 6d. c 
A BON CHAT BON RAT. Roman d’Aventures. Par P. C. WILSON. M.Sc. 
18. 9d. [Modern French Series. 
ANATOLE EST UN PUR! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Par 


ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M. Sc. 18. zd. 


LE PHILANTHROPE MALGRE LUI. Farce en un Acte. par P. G. 
WILSON. ıs. 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By Kk. c. BRUCE, M.A., Senior French 
Master, Quarry Bank School, Liverpool; Chief Examiner in French to the Institute of Linguists. 1s. 6d. 


LECTURES ET COMEDIES POUR LES COMMENCAN TS. By P. G. 
WILSON, M.Sc. Illustrated by F. C. ASHFORD. 28. 6d. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LATIN PAPERS. A Collection of Papers modelled 


on those recently set by the University of London, the Northern Joint Board, and the Central Welsh 
Board i together with an Introduction by H. E. GOULD, M.A. (Lond.), and J. L. WHITELEY, M.A. 
(Lond.). 2s. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS. By W. F. HOUGHTON. With Illustrations. 2s. Twenty- 


four stories of Ancient Greece and Rome told in simple language. 


SOLID GEOMETRY. By L. LINES, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, County 
Secondary School, Colwyn Bay. 6s. 
Intended primarily for the use of pupils preparing for one of the Higher School Certificate 
examinations. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS. 


Part I. Elementary Theory and Electrochemistry. By J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc. Second Edition. 78. 6d. 
In this second edition, several chapters have been rearranged and partly rewritten, and about fifty 
pages of new matter have been added. 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 1935. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


Over 1,500 pages. With Maps. 2os. net. 

Each year the Salesman's Year-Book attempts to mirror the political and economic condition of all 
the countries on the face of the globe as at March 31, showing how they are governed, the latest figures 
for area and population, education, and finance ; the organization of their defence, the conditions of 
agriculture, the extent of commerce. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1936 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1936 


ENGLISH 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Intro- 
duction by G. K. CHESTERTON and Notes by 
Guy Boas, M.A. 28. 6d. [School. 

—— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited by H. G. 


BUEHLER. 28. 6d. [School. 
—— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged and 
Edited by C. H. Russert, M.A. IS. 6d. [School. 


Gaskell.-CRANFO HD. Abridged and Edited by 
Mrs. F. Boas. 1s. 6d. Junior. 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. Selected by 
F. T. PALG RVE. Book II. Edited by J. H. 
FOWLER, M. A. 28. 3d. [School. 
Scott. — THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited by G. H. Stuart, M. A., and E. H. ELLIOTT, 
B.A. 28. 6d. (Junior. 
— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. 
PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. Junior. 
— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Edited 
by RALYHH H. Bowes. 2s. 6d. [Juntor. 
Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 28. [Junior and School. 
—— JULIUSCAESAR. Edited by F. ALLEN. 28. Gd. 
[Junior and School. 

—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. [Junior and School. 
—— HENRY IV. Part I. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. [School. 
— HENRY IV. Parts I and II. Edited by M. 
ALDERTON PINK. 2s. 6d. [School. 
—— HENRY IV. Part I. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School. 


ENGLISH conid. 


An Anthology of Poetry from Spenser to Arnold. Edited 
by WILLIAM WIIITS, M.A. 58. net. 

This anthology provides in a convenient and 
compact form those poems which are included in 
the General English Literature syllabus for the 
School Certificate Examination of the University 
of Cambridge. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—_ THE GALLIC WAR. Book I. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M. A. 28. [Juntor. 


Horace.—ODES. Book IV. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 28. 
[School. 

—— ODES. Book IV. With Introduction and 
Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School. 
Livy —BOOK XXII. Edited by J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
Virgil. —AENEID. Book VIII. Edited by Rev. A. 
CALVERT, M. A. 28. [Junior and School. 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book I. Edited by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M. A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Thucydides. BOOK I. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M. A. 48. [School. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book V. Edited by Rev. 
G. H. Nati, M. A. 28. [Junior. 
—— HIERO. Edited by Rev. Dr. H. A. HOLDEN. 3s. 
[School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1936 


ENGLISH 


Chaucer. IHE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. Edited 
by A. W. PoLLARD. Is. 6d. [School. 
George Eliot. —SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. 


GULICK. 2s. 6d. Junior. 
— SILAS MARNER. Abridged by May Copsey, 
B.A. Is. 6d. [Juntor. 


Longer Narrative Poems (Nineteenth Century). Second 
Series. Ed. by G. G. Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. [School. 
Shakespeare.—TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 28. [school. 
— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES. 
28. 6d. [School. 
— — TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. [School. 
—— RICHARD II. Ed. by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School. 
—— RICHARD II. Edited by LIONEL ALDRED. 
With Introduction by St. JoHN ERVINE. 28. 6d. 
[School. 

— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School. 
—— ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
28. [School. 
—— ROMEO AND JULIET. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. ts. 6d. net. [School. 
—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
2s. Junior. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by EpWARD THomp- 
SON, M.A. 28. 6d. [Juntor. 


ENGLIS H—contd. 


Shakespeare. — IHE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. 
With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. (Junior. 


—— HENRY V. Ed. by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior. 
— HENRY V. Edited by D. M. Stuart and E. V. 
DAVENPORT. 28. 6d. [Junior. 
— HENRY V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Junior. 
Stevenson.— VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE and other 
Papers. Edited by J. H. FowLER. 18. 9d. 


[School. 
LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—THE GALLIC WAR. Books II and III. 
Edited by Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 28. 
[Juntor. 

— THE GALLIC WAR. Book VII. Edited by 
Rev. J. Bonn, M. A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
M.A. 2s. [School. 
Cicero. THE ORATIONS AGAINST CATILINA. 
Edited by A. S. WILkINS, Litt. D., LL.D. 38. 


[School. 
Virgil. —AENEID. Book VI. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
M. A. 28. [School. 


Thucydides.— BOOK IV. Chaps. 1-41. Edited by 


Rev. C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 28. [School. 
Tenophon.—-ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by 
Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 28. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 
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JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1936 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1936 


ENGLISH 


Shakespeare. TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 28. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES. 
2s. 6d. 

—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. 

— HENRY IV. Part I. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
28. 

— HENRY IV. Parts I and II. Edited by NM. 
ALDERTON PINK, M.A. 28. 6d. 

— HENRY IV. Part I. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. Is. 6d. net. 

THE COMING OF ARTHUR, THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR, and GARETH AND 
LYNETTE. Edited by F. J. Rowe, M. A., and 
G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— IDYLLS OF THE KING. In Twelve Books. 
Edited by J. H. FowIER, M.A. 3s. 
— IDYLLS OF THE KING. Text only. 2s. 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Caesar.— THE GALLIC WAR. Book I. Edited by 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 
Horace.—ODES. Book II. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by T. E. Pacer, M.A. 28. 
—- ODES. Book II. With Introduction and Notes 
by T. E. Pace, M.A. 28. 6d. 


Pliny.—SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ROMAN 
LIFE from the Letters of Pliny. Edited by Prof. 
C. H. KEENE, M. A. 28. 


Virgil. —-AENEID. Book XII. 
PAGE, M.A. 28. 


EURIPIDES.—__MEDEA. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 38. 


Plato.—_EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited 
by Rev. C. E. Graves, M.A. 28. 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book IV. Edited by Rev. 
E. D. STONE, M.A. 2s. 


Edited by T. E. 


Edited by Rev. M. A. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, post free on application 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS 


LOWER AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1936 


ENGLISH 


Idsmithh — THE TRAVELLER and THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE. Edited by ARTHUR 
BARRETT, B.A. 18. gd. [School. 


— THE TRAVELLER and THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE. Edited by J. W. Hares, M.A. 
[School. 
— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. [School. 
— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
H. W. Boynton. 28. 6d. [School. 


— THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Abridged 


and Edited by Mrs. F. Boas. 18. 6d. [School. 
Kingsley. WESTWARD HO! With Introduction 
and Notes. 38. 6d. (Lower. 


Milton.—COMUS, NATIVITY ODE, L’ALLEGRO, 
IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, SONNETS, &c. 
Edited by W. BELL, M.A. 3s. [School. 


Pope. —HOMER'S ILIAD. Translated by ALEXANDER 
Pore. Edited by C. E. RfopEs, A. M. 28. 6d. 


[Lower. 
Scott. MARMION. Edited by M. MACMILLAN, 
D. Litt. 38. (Lower. 


—— MARMION and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE.’ Is. 3d. (Lower. 


—— MARMION. Edited by G. B. Alton. 28. 6d. 


Lower. 


ENGLISH conſd. 


Shakespeare. H ENR V. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 
28. [ Lower. 
— HENRY V. Edited by D. M. Stuart and E. V. 
DAVENPORT. 28. 6d. (Lower. 
—— HENRY V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 


Is. 6d. net. Lower. 
—— KING JOHN. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 28. 
[School. 

— KING JOHN. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School. 


—— MACBETH. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [ Lower. 


— MACBETH. Edited by M. ALDERTON PINK, 
M.A. 28. 6d. [Lower. 
—— MACBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. (Lower. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—_ THE GALLIC WAR. Book V. Edited by 
C. CoLBEcK, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Horace. —ODES. Book III. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by T. E. PACE, M.A. 28. 
[School. 

— ODES. Book III. With Introduction and Notes 
by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 28. 6d. (School. 
Livy BOOK XXII. Edited by J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 28. [School. 
VirgilL—GEORGICS. Book IV. Edited by T. E. 
PAGE, M.A. 2s. [School. 
Plato. EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited 
by Rev. C. E. Graves, M.A. 28. [School. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certiſicate Examination, post free on application 
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Reviews 
THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY polemical. His opening chapters on the relations between 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By Prof. G. N. CLARK. 
(12s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This is the first published portion of the new Oxford 
History of England which, when completed, will extend to 
fourteen volumes. This series will supplement, if it does 
not supersede, the two valuable series which for the past 
quarter of a century have supplied the needs of advanced 
students. The twelve volumes of Longman’s Political 
History appeared during the years 1905-10; the seven 
volumes of Methuen’s series (to which an eighth has recently 
been added) date from about the same time. During the 
past twenty-five years, an immense amount of new informa- 
tion has been brought to light, so that there was ample 
justification for this attempt of the Oxford historians and 
their University Press to survey afresh the whole course of 
English history. Further, the scope of history has been 
widened and no longer do politics absorb the whole attention 
of the student. One of the most conspicuous features of the 
new Oxford series is the large amount of space devoted to 
social and economic movements, to intellectual and religious 
changes, to art, science, and literature. 

If this first volume, which is the work of the general 
Editor, may be taken as an indication of the standard of the 
series as a whole, there can be no question as to its supreme 
value and importance. It contains a masterly survey of 
the later Stuart period. The bibliography, which runs to 
over thirty pages, shows that Prof. Clark is intimately 
acquainted with all available sources of knowledge respecting 
his period, and his comments upon his sources indicate that 
he possesses a sane and sure judgment as to their values. 

He begins by telling the story of the Restoration, 
examining its causes, and explaining its significance. He 
then discusses the intellectual and economic tendencies of 
the age. Next he expounds the domestic and foreign policy 
of Charles II up to the time of the Popish Plot. Then he 
proceeds to treat of the religious and political conflicts that 
filed the troubled decade 1678-1688. The Revolution 
Settlement and the consequent wars next come in for treat- 
ment. The reign of Anne follows. Finally come five 
supplementary chapters surveying in turn the relations of 
England with Scotland, Ireland, and the Overseas 
Dominions ; Literature and Thought; the Arts and Social 
Life. It will be found that very few aspects of the national 
life have been ignored in this extremely able and compre- 
hensive survey. 

There are about a dozen outline maps divided between 
the two ends of the book. Some of them would be greatly 
improved by the addition of colour. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCIENCES OF MIND 


The Frontiers of Psychology. By W. McDouGALt. (5s. net. 
Nisbet. Cambridge University Press.) 

It has often been assumed that the sciences of nature and 
the sciences of mind have no contact with one another. 
Prof. McDougall notes the astonishing fact that the obviously 
close connexion of the sciences of mind (history, social 
anthropology, jurisprudence, ethics, politics, &c.) with 
psychology has usually been ignored, and that the many 
psychological terms which enter into the sciences of nature 
are taken uncritically from common speech. He believes 
that there is, and should be, a give and take between each 
of the two groups of sciences and psychology, and that where 
psychology touches each of them are to be found the 
‘frontiers of psychology and the indispensable link 
between them. On the whole, he has more to say about 
what psychology has to give than about what psychology 
may expect to receive. The topics in question are very 
numerous, and selection has been necessitated by limits of 
space. None the less, the author’s condensed treatment is 
always lucid, vigorous, and, from the nature of the case, 


the sciences, the true interpretation of the pragmatic prin- 
ciple, science and philosophy, and the relation of psychology 
to other sciences define his own position, and clear away 
what he believes to be pernicious errors. Nearly half the 
book is concerned with the frontier ’’ toward the abstract 
and physical sciences ; it includes an illuminating analysis 
of force and energy, and of perceiving and conceiving. 

His unsparing criticism of the many confusions and contra- 
dictions to be found in scientific textbooks and in popular 
expositions of the nature of the physical universe, written 
by eminent men, will be welcome to those who have been 
dominated, and even cowed, by the prestige of great names, 
so that they have come to believe what appears very 
dubious when submitted to psychological analysis. 

To those who have come under the spell of certain conti- 
nental expositions of the so-called sciences of mind, and of a 
psychology more directly applied to the apprehension and 
furtherance of spiritual“ values in growing minds, the 
last part of Prof. McDougall’s book may prove less con- 
vincing. But what Prof. McDougall says of the relation of 
psychology to the sciences of mind is well worth reading. 
He has written a book that needed to be written ; his wide 
knowledge, his skill and courage, his possession of definite 
and closely dovetailed psychological principles, have com- 
bined to throw into relief some of the most urgent problems 
of knowledge in its relation to modern psychology. 


A FIFTH FORM DIVINITY COURSE 


The Beginnings of the Christian Church. By A. R. STEDMAN. 
(28. Bell.) 

This book’s general aim is an indication of the immense 
advance of methods of Divinity teaching in recent years, 
and of the kind of work that is being done by teachers all 
over the country who take their responsibilities in the matter 
very seriously. Mr. Stedman, who is Headmaster of 
Marlborough Grammar School, presents his fifth form with 
a year’s work on the first century A.D.—assuming two 
Divinity periods a week—covering the background of 
Jewish history and thought, the life and teaching of Jesus, 
the Acts and the background of the Roman Empire, the 
life and teaching of St. Paul, and the organization and life 
of the Church in the Gentile world. The book uses the 
method of ‘ assignments ’’—at the end of each section 
there is a list of Bible passages to be read, and a set of 
exercises to be written. When there is so much ground to 
cover the treatment must needs be somewhat superficial ; 
even so, the use of such a book is likely to promote a much 
more coherent understanding of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity than the more usual study of disconnected elements 
in those beginnings. 

In execution, Mr. Stedman's book is perhaps less successful 
than in aim. Mr. Stedman acknowledges his constant debt 
to the New Commentary; one wishes that his attitude 
towards it had been more critical—and that he was more 
willing to let his pupils be heretics, if to them heresy and 
honesty seem to go hand in hand. Such a sentence as the 
following is scarcely satisfactory teaching for an intelligent 
boy or girl of 16: As with the Incarnation, the story of the 
Resurrection, one of the central doctrines of the Christian 
faith, must be accepted or rejected in its entirety.’’ Nor 
is there anything to be gained, in dealing with miracles in 
Gospels and Acts, by rationalization rather than frank 
admission of the legendary element. Within such con- 
servative limits, however, what Mr. Stedman writes is 
based on the conclusions of modern scholarship, and his 
book is a step in the right direction. We wish that in his 
suggestions for written work Mr. Stedman had shaken 
himself free of the School Certificate examination. Is there 
any religious value in such a question as this: Arrange 
in chronological order the incidents recorded by St. Luke 
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and St. Matthew in the life of Christ before He began His 
ministry ?—quite apart from the fact that the chronology 
of individual Gospel writers is largely subjective, and 
therefore quite doubtful. The chief aim of written work on 
the Gospels should be to make boys and girls think out 
their own picture of Jesus, and apply it to modern 
everyday life. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREATEST PLAY 


Hamlet. Edited by J. Dover WILSON. (8s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This is the first of Shakespeare’s Tragedies to appear in 
this invaluable series, indispensable to all students of 
Shakespeare. It 1s dedicated to Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
with whom Mr. Dover Wilson collaborated in editing the 
fourteen Comedies. There is an introduction of sixty pages, 
in which the Editor discusses some of the difficulties of this 
great play, and refers to the many important passages 
—many of them topical allusions—on which fresh light has 
been thrown in recent years. In commenting on the 
character of Hamlet, Mr. Dover Wilson enlarges on the 
suggestion he made in his recent book, The Essential 
Shakespeare. In particular he stresses the fact that Hamlet 
is hable to sudden attacks of ungovernable excitement and 
anger. What if, among the circle of Shakespeare’s intimate 
friends, there was one who exhibited this lack of balance 
approaching hysteria, this convulsive oscillation between 
extremes of frenzy and tranquillity ? Mr. Dover Wilson 
is tempted to the conclusion that the emotional stimulus 
for his creation came to Shakespeare from the career and 
personality of the most conspicuous figure in England 
during the last decade of the sixteenth century, namely, the 
brilliant, the moody, the excitable, the unstable, the 
procrastinating, the ill-fated Earl of Essex. 

The notes cover some 120 pages, apart from a glossary 
of thirty pages; and Mr. Harold Child has, as usual, 
written a very complete, interesting stage history of the play. 

Mr. Dover Wilson confesses that he has been at work on 
this edition since 1917. The thoroughness of his work is 
suggested by the fact that this is more than twice as long 
as most of the previous volumes in this series, i. e., the 
fourteen Comedies. This is, indeed, the most complete, 
the most satisfying, and the most helpful edition of 
Shakespeare's greatest play that has yet appeared. 


TRAINING IN ACTING 


(1) The Production of School Plays. By AMICE MACDONELL 
(AMICE LEE). (2s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(2) The Mirror of Acting in Practical Lessons. By JANET 
Dorf. (58. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

(3) Manners and Movements in Costume Plays. By ISABEL 
CHISMAN and HESTER E. RAVEN-HaART. (38. 6d. 


net. Deane.) 

Each of these volumes—each equally valuable in itself— 
assumes a different rôle and plays it enthusiastically. 

(1) is the result of the author's wide experience in 
producing children’s plays in London, in the country and 
in Canada. Even as a piece of writing this little book, 
strewn as it is with personal reminiscence and anecdote, 
is very interesting. Stress is laid upon the fact that 
children’s art, in whatever way it is manifested, has a 
character and requirements of its own. The author thinks 
that school acting has not had its fair share of attention 
in the efforts made to raise the general standard of amateur 
acting, and suggests that school plays might well extend 
their scope—troupes visiting other schools in the same way 
as sports teams already do. Her advice on choice of plays 
is priceless, as 1s also the bibliography. 

(2) adopts an original and effective method in the form 
of a dialogue between would-be actors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank, and Myself, the instructor. It has an entirely 
different purpose from most books on acting, being con- 
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cerned with the means by which the player’s mind may 
be made receptive to the significance of movement and 
sound. From the introduction by Agnes Mure Mackenzie, 
we learn that the author was first trained as a singer. 
Then for years she taught dancing on Greek principles, 
later working out problems of expression by means of 
the body, including control of the voice. There are no 
illustrations, the student apparently being expected to 
practise in front of a mirror, all the movements suggested. 

(3) Under the following chapter headings: Deportment, 
Manners, Ceremonial, Weapons, Dances, almost meticu- 
lously detailed and often amusing instructions are given, 
some specially intended for producers in remote villages. 
Chapter VII is novel and diverting, describing character- 
istic gestures, manners and customs of other races and of 
other periods of history. Indeed, the constantly quoted 
supporting evidence from historical documents forms a new 
and interesting feature. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


Julius Caesar. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by F. 
ALLEN. 

Antony and Cleopatra. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
G. Boas. 


The Life of King Henry the Fifth. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by DOROTHY M. Stuart and E. V. DAVENPORT. 

Hamlet. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by A. ALINGTON. 

Readings from the Scientists An Anthology. Selected and 
Edited by J. E. Mason. 

Modern Poetry, 1922-1934: an Anthology. Selected and 
Edited by M. WOLLMAN. (2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.) 

Of these four additional Shakespeare plays to be added to 
the Scholar's Library the most attractive are Mr. Allen’s 
Julius Caesar and Mr. Boas’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Mr. Allen’s introductory essays are particularly helpful. 
His studies of the four main characters supply just the 
guidance that the average School Certificate candidate 
requires. His introduction also deals adequately with 
Shakespeare and Plutarch, and with The Use of the Super- 
natural in the Plav. 

Antony and Cleopatra is a rather more difficult play and 
not likely to make such an appeal to the younger students. 
Mr. Boas’s scholarly and competent edition will supply a 
real need and should appeal both to the senior student and 
to the general reader. In an introduction of eighteen pages, 
twelve pages are given to a study of the characters ; 1n the 
remaining six pages the editor discusses The Poetry of the 
Play and The Historical Background. 

The editions of Henry V and Hamlet scarcely seem to 
reach the same high standard. The introduction to Henry V 
is rather discursive and not altogether relevant to the play. 
The space might have been used to better advantage. 
Some of the twelve essay questions are not well selected. 
Such as the following can scarcely be called questions on 
this play : 

Discuss the braggart in literature.“ 

“Examine Shakespeare’s Welshmen, with special re- 
ference to Fluellen.“ 

Discuss what was the Elizabethan 
Plantagenet Period.“ 

A similar criticism may be directed against Mr. Adrar. 
Alington’s edition of Hamlet. One wonders for what type 
of reader such questions as the following may justifiabiy 
be set ? 

If a modern dramatist were to make a play out of the 
Hamlet story, how do you suppose his treatment would 
differ from Shakespeare’s ? Write an imaginary outline 
of his play.“ 

In Readings from the Scientists Mr. J. E. Mason has 
collected twenty-one passages from eminent men of scierct 
ranging in time from Gilbert White to Sir James Jeans. 
The passages are grouped into nine sections—Chemistry. 
Geology, Natural History, Mechanics, Exploration, Astro- 
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nomy, Physics, Science and Art, and Fiction. The last 
named of these is represented by an extract from The Time 
Machine. 

Mr. Maurice Wollman has supplied a really helpful guide 
to the poetry of the last twelve years. No fewer than 
113 writers are represented in his anthology of Modern 
Poetry, 1922-1034, some by single poems, others by five 


or six poems. No attempt has been made to group the 
poems according to theme, or to arrange the writers in any 
order. Perhaps in this the compiler has intentionally 
attempted to convey the infinite variety of thought and 
aim among modern writers of poetry. There is a short 
critical introduction, and many readers will welcome the 
biographical notes. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART 


Russian Art. Edited by Prof. D. T. Rick. 
& Jackson.) 

This book was intended to help visitors to the exhibi- 
tion of Russian art, which was held at No. 1 Belgrave 
Square, to understand and appreciate what they see. For 
many reasons our knowledge of Russian art has been rudimen- 
tary. Our books on architecture are content with a bare mention 
of the Byzantine influence, but tell us little of the Russian 
modifications of the traditional style. This excellent little book, 
written by specialists on the various branches of art in Russia, 
is, so far as we know, the only work of its kind in English. 


(2s. 6d. net. Gurney 


Object, Plant, and Memory Drawing for Schools. By A. SMITH. 
(35. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

This book is planned on the sound method of teaching object 
drawing through the use of the geometric models as type forms. 
Though not the first book of its kind, it contains perhaps a larger 
and more varied collection of illustrated examples than any of 
its predecessors. It is therefore regrettable that such a useful 
book should be marred by mistakes, such as the repetition of 
the old fallacy that the axis of the ellipse is always at right angles 
with the axis of the solid. So far from this being always the 
case, it is true of horizontal circles only if their centres lie in 
the principal median of the picture plane and the horizontal 
plane, as a few experiments by tracing on a sheet of glass will 
show. We would emphasize this point because the oft-repeated 
mistake has been responsible for much faulty drawing and 
confused thinking. An elementary knowledge of conic sections 
would save art masters from this and similar errors in both the 
Tepresentation of the circle and the sphere. These thought- 
saving“ rules would be true only if the science of perspective 


postulated an ideal spherical glass shell instead of a flat picture 
plane. Mr. Smith's theory is also at fault in his chapter on 
light and shade. His statement that the lightest part of a 
sphere is that on which the rays fall at right angles shows that 
he has not grasped the full implications of that fundamental law 
of optics that the angle of incidence is equal to the angle of 
reflection. These mistakes have been made by many writers 
on object drawing, and it is time they were eradicated from our 
textbooks. 


Introductory Handbook to the Styles of English Architecture: a 
Companion to the Series of Large Scale Comparative Diagrams 
(Size 30 by 20 in.), Prepared for the Use of Schools, Teachers, 
Students, and Others. By A. STRATTON. Part I. The Middle 
A ges (Saxon Times to the Fifteenth Century). Second Edition, 
Revised. (Is. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


The first edition of this handbook and the wall diagrams to 
which it refers have already been reviewed in our columns. 
Both the books and the diagrams are very valuable aids to the 
important study of English architecture in elementary and 
secondary schools, and we are glad to know that a second and 
revised edition of the handbook has been called for. The only 
adverse criticism we have to make of the whole series of diagrams 
is that the example given of a perpendicular window does 
not show the characteristic transoms. 


Bookbinding for Schools : a Textbook for Teachers and Students in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and Training Colleges. 
By J. S. HEWITT-BATES. Second Revised Edition. (68. 
net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 


BIOGRAPH Y 


a Publisher's Contribution to the 
(3s. 6d. net. 


Some Memories, 1901-35: 
History of Publishing. By G. G. HARRAP. 
Harrap.) 

The story of the growth from small beginnings of a large and 
successful business house is always interesting, and this is 
particularly true when it is told by the founder in an attractive 
style revealing an engaging personality. It is easy to see that 
this firm's success is due in no small degree to its treatment of the 
stafi—- a happy family, it is called; the early introduction 
of the profit-sharing scheme and a pension fund is typical of 
the consideration shown. Mr. Harrap emphasizes the creative 
side of publishing, the initiation of new books or a new series, 
and the search for appropriate authors to deal with special topics. 
The excellent photographs add to the interest of the volume. 


Charles Villiers Stanford. By H. P. GREENE. (15s. net. Arnold.) 

Eleven years have passed since the death of Charles Villiers 
Stanford without a permanent record of his life and work, but 
that serious omission is now adequately repaired by Mr. Plunket 
Greene's interesting and very human biography. Stanford's 
influence on the trend of British music was far-reaching ; 
towards the close of last century, he, together with Parry and 
Mackenzie, laid the foundations of a revival which has given our 
native composers an honourable position in the musical world 
of to-day. As a composer, he brought to his work an' imagina- 
tion which blew in like a fresh wind from the sea and a spirit 
of adventure which laughed at conventions ’’; and as a con- 
ductor, at Cambridge, Leeds, and elsewhere, a wide musical 
experience and ripe scholarship. But it was as a teacher, 


perhaps, that his influence was greatest, for there are few among 
contemporary British composers of note who have not enjoyed 
the benefit of Stanford’s wise, if unconventional, guidance. 
Mr. Plunket Greene writes of his lifelong friend and compatriot 
with sympathy and affection, and, while he is frank about that 
fiery Irish temper and masterful intolerance which were the 
cause of much bitterness and disappointment, he makes us 
understand the strong devotion and loyalty with which Stanford 
inspired all his pupils. The author firmly refutes the suggestion, 
often made, that Stanford resented the arrival of Elgar, and he 
has a finely discerning chapter on the songs, of which he has been 
one of the foremost interpreters. 


Great Lives. Drake. By D. BELL. (2s. net. Duckworth.) 

A succinct and vivacious biography of the greatest of Eliza- 
bethan seamen in Messrs. Duckworth's valuable Great Lives 
series which now numbers nearly fifty volumes. 


Fifty Years in Public Health: a Personal Narrative, with 
Comments. By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. (158. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Great Lives. Abraham Lincoln. By D. W. BroGan. Captain 


Cook. By Lt.-Comdr. R. T. Goucp. 
worth.) 

A Pilgrimage of Ideas, or the Re-education of Sherwood Eddy. By 
SHERWOOD Eppy. (los. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Great Lives. Tolstoy. By G. ABRAHAM. (2s. net. Duckworth.) 

Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. By 
Prof. C. H. FIRTH. New Edition. (5s. net. Putnam.) 


(2s. net each. Duck- 
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Graded Caesar. By E. G. A. ATKINSON and G. E. J. GREEN. 
(1s. 9d. Longmans.) 

This is a book in which we get a chapter of Caesar's Gallic 
War (Book III), a selection of Latin phrases (with meanings) 
which occur in the chapter, an explanation of the new rules 
which occur in the chapter, English-Latin sentences based on 
previous chapters. The chapters introduce new rules progres- 
sively, the order of introduction is determined by the frequency 
and importance of the rules. The selection of phrases is intended 
to encourage the building up of a phrase-book. The English- 
Latin sentences are so arranged as to help in translating the 


Caesar. It is a book which carries out its aims with success. 
An Outline of Homer. Selected and Edited by G. HIGHET. (4s. 
Gollancz.) 


This is, as its title implies, an outline of Homer. We get 
extracts from the Iliad and Odyssey dealing with such well- 
known characters as Helen, Achilles, Hector, and Odysseus. 
Then we are introduced to Alcinous’ Palace, to Scylla and 
Charybdis. The later sections of the book deal with city life, 
country life, sport, sacrifice, and omens. All are dealt with 
competently. There are sections upon religion, and a good idea 
may be gathered of the prominence which it played in Homeric 
times. The whole is treated with a lucidity and power which 
bring things well before the reader’s mind. 


Arva Latina. Book V. The Story of the Early Roman Empire 
from Latin Authors, 44 B.C.-A.D. 117. Edited by C. R. 
Evers. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

The aim of this book is to give a brief outline of a period of 
Roman history, whose importance is now becoming more and 
more realized—the years from 44 B.c. to the death of Trajan. 
Selections are given from different authors, as various as 
Suetonius, Nelleius Paterculus, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Seneca. 
Pliny’s Letters and Martial afford, of course, most valuable 
evidence. It has not been possible to choose passages of equal 
difficulty throughout the book, but it is hoped that the notes will 
remedy this. The passages chosen will be found to deal chiefly 
with life in the capital. 


Junior Latin Composition. By G. BoLTON. (3s. 6d. Gollancz.) 
A Greek Grammar. By G. Botton. (3s. 6d. Gollancz.) 

That one author should have produced both a Greek grammar 
and a book on junior Latin composition speaks well for his 
position in the school. Nothing can be more important than 
the elementary stages in the teaching of a language, and that is 
why Mr. Bolton devotes himself to the production of these two 
books, both of which are examples of very careful and conscien- 
tious thinking. The beauty of Greek grammar, he says in his 
Preface, is its extreme simplicity, and his book certainly succeeds 
in demonstrating this. The Latin composition is almost a 
model of lucidity. We strongly recommend it. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets (excluding Pindar): from 
Kallinos to Bakchylides. By R. S. STANIER. (38. 6d. 
Gollancz.) 

The modern schoolboy is to be congratulated upon the age 
in which he lives. To have a school book which presents a 
selection from Greek lyric poets is a thing unknown to his father. 
He has a wonderful collection in which he may browse with 
pleasure and profit, and acquire a love for the authors, which will 
remain throughout his life. He will acquire a scholarly appre- 
ciation for the writers which are dealt with. To read selections 
from Greek lyric poets may be a good introduction to the 
beauties of Greek literature, and the modern schoolboy will 
have reason to be grateful for being so introduced. 


The Story of Scipio Africanus. Part II. In Africa, in Asta, and in 
Civil Life: From Livy. Edited by C. G. Pope. (38. 6d. Muller.) 

Aeschylus. The Seven Against Thebes (Septem Contra Thebas). 
Translated into English Rhyming Verse, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Prof. G. Murray. (Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 
2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Tironibus a First Latin Reading Book. 
(1s. gd. Arnold.) 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MARRIS. (6s. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Latin for Schools. By G. IRWIN-CARRUTHERS. (4S. 
Tutorial Press.) 


By G. M. Lyne. 


University 


ECONOMICS 


Principles of Economic Planning. By G. D. H. Cote. 
Macmillan.) 

The term planning,“ according to Sir Basil Blackett, “ has 
become a cliché and 1s correspondingly devoid of content to 
most of us. It has succeeded “‘ rationalization ” as a ‘‘ blessed 
word among those who seek a drastic remedy for economic 
ills, and it is so vague as to admit of a wide variety of meanings. 
For the author of this book it means the deliberate organization 
of industry, commerce, and distribution within the existing 
constitutional framework, and therefore, of course, by non- 
revolutionary means. He believes that British capitalism, 
though sick, is not yet dying, so that what is required is a modi- 
fication of it rather than a substitute for it. It is impossible to 
summarize shortly the contents of such a long and closely- 
reasoned book, but it is interesting to note that on the crucial 
question of distribution Mr. Cole accepts the communistic 
solution of payment according to need—an equal “ social 
dividend ’’ for everyone, supplemented by earnings, which 
“ will become, under such a system, more and more of the nature 
of pocket money.“ The author concludes: “ If the people 
of Great Britain, or of any Western country working under the 
parliamentary system, can make up their minds to want a 
planned economy, I feel no doubt of their ability to make it 
operate with success.“ This may be true; but everything 
turns on that if,“ for not everyone is enamoured of the 
uniformity that, rightly or wrongly, such schemes inevitably 
suggest. 


If I were Dictator. By J. MAxToN. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Maxton's ideal world is a unified one. I have provided 
it,“ he says, with a new unity, a common purpose, a common 
language, a common currency — and, of course, with a 
communistic system of distribution. By a strange coincidence 
we turned straight from his book to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s new 
History of Europe, and lighted on these words: Ever since 
the first century of our era the dream of unity has hovered over 
the scene and haunted the imagination of statesmen and peoples. 


(6s. net. 


Nor is there any question more pertinent to the future welfare 
of the world. ...’’ We fear, however, that Mr. Maxton has 
not solved the problem, and that there is more imagination than 
constructive statesmanship in his dream of world unity. 


Student's Note-Book of the Elementary Principles of Commercial 
Law. By J. D. BERRBIERS. (3s. Macmillan.) 

This is a ‘‘ note-book ” in the strict sense—the tersest of 
summaries, such as a competent student would make for himself 
during his reading or lectures. It is printed in a convenient 
small quarto book of eighty pages, with the right-hand pages 
left almost entirely blank for manuscript notes. The author is 
an experienced lecturer and examiner, and he has done his work 
admirably. The book is provided with a general index and also 
an index of cases. 


Groundwork of Commerce. By H. L. Jones. (2s. Arnold.) 

A very useful first-year textbook on the usual lines, giving 
due attention to the economic and historical bases of the subject. 
The questions at the end of each chapter are taken from public 
examination papers. The book is well worth the attention of 
commercial teachers. 


The Economics of National Independence and the Facts of Inter- 
national Trade. By N. TIN DAL. (3s. 6d. net. Bale & 
Danielsson.) 


Pamphlets on the New Economics. No. 5. Social Credit and th: 
Fear of Leisure. By A. R. ORACGR. No. 6. Social Credit 
and the War on Poverty. By the Very Rev. Dr. H. JohNsO&. 
No. 7. The National Dividend: the Instrument for the 
Abolition of Poverty. Edited by W. Warp, with a Summary 
and Conclusion by M. BUTCHART, and an Epilogue by 
P. McDevitt. No. 8. Social Credit: an Impact. By 
E. Pounp. No. 9. Alfred Venison’s Poems Social Credit 
Themes. By the Port oF TITCHFIELD STREET. (Gd. net 
each. Nott.) 

(Continued on page 435) 
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The Hedge Schools of Ireland. By Dr. P. J. DowLING. 
net. Longmans.) 
Dr. Dowling, in this well-documented history of the Hedge 
Schools, describes them justly as truly democratic and truly 
national. They were born of persecution, and were illegal 
until the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act. The 
suppression of other forms of Catholic education began under 
Cromwell, and they were forbidden under the penal code of 
William III. The Hedge Schools were held in the open air, 
weather permitting, on the sunny side of a hedge or bank — 
hence their name. Later they were held in cabins or huts. In 
spite of poverty and of difficulties of many kinds the movement 
was widespread, and the work accomplished under unfavourable 
conditions was a noteworthy contribution to the education and 
culture of the Irish people. Some of the hedge schoolmasters 
were distinguished not only by their zeal but by high attainments 
in scholarship ; many of their pupils achieved distinction in later 
life. Some of the schools were elementary ; others gave a sound 
classical and mathematical education. Dr. Dowling has 
succeeded in giving an attractive and impartial account of these 
Catholic schools and their influence, which should serve to 
correct erroneous impressions based on a too exclusive attention 
to Protestant educational activities in Ireland. 


(10s. 6d. 


European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions, 
II. Czechoslovakia. III. Austria. By F. H. Swixr. 
(4s. 6d. each. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

In the two volumes under review Mr. Swift has completed the 
second and third of his studies of the finance of education in 
certain European countries. His first survey dealt with France, 
and the countries whose policies are yet to be presented are 
Germany and England. The financial provisions for education 
in Czechoslovakia and in Austria have many interesting features 
which are revealed in the detailed examination of them, arranged 
by the author under the headings of Elementary, Secondary, 
and Higher Education. Valuable information is given about 
the organization and administration of education in each country, 
and this in turn throws light on the social and educational 
principles at the root of each system. From time to time 
Mr. Swift compares and contrasts conditions in his own country ; 
he is fully alive to the advantages of national or federal contri- 
butions to education in European lands at a time when, in the 
United States, in the absence of such aid, tens of thousands 
of teachers are unemployed, and hundreds of thousands of 
children are without schools.“ ö 


Local Administration in English Elementary Education, 1833-1930. 
By Dr. G. P. McHuGuH. (3s. 6d. Councils and Education 
Press.) 

This reprint from Education, the official organ of the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees, will prove most helpful, not only 
to persons engaged in educational administration, but also to 
teachers, and to students in training colleges who are learning 
betimes how recent history explains the educational conditions of 
to-day. The author—for he is more than a mere chronicler or 
compiler—first gives a brief survey of movements between 1800 
and 1833, where we find ourselves in the England of the upper 
and middle classes and “ the lower orders; and he passes on 
to the period during which the State encouraged voluntary 
effort, but took no direct action. Thereafter the outstanding 
dates are of course 1870, 1902, and 1918. The development of 
local administration, in connexion with the Acts passed in these 
years, is carefully and, we believe, accurately traced. The author 
stops at the year 1930, because, as he justly remarks, little has 
been done since the failure of the Bill of 1931 to justify a con- 
tinuance of the narrative. We have a number of histories of 
English education since 1800, but this book, confining itself to 
one important line of development, and bringing the story down 
to date, will certainly find a place of its own. 


University of London. Institute of Education. The Yao Tribe : 
Their Culture and Education. By B. HECKEL. Arts and 
Crafts in the Training of Bemba Youth. By B. Quick. 
Being Reports Presented to the Department of Colonial 
Education in the Institute. (2s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The two reports here printed, emanating from the Colonial 
Department of the Institute of Education, represent the meeting- 
ground between education and anthropology. We are reminded 
that it is fundamentally wrong to suppose that children in primi- 
tive society are not educated. They are educated entirely at 


home by their parents and other relatives, and their education 
is solely concerned with the practical arts of living. We civilized 
folk have gone far beyond them in both these respects, but we 
are not at all agreed about the functions of the home in the 
child’s education, and certainly we are not agreed about the 
extent to which the practical arts of living enter into our schemes 
of education. In fact, the education of primitive races may 
have more than a theoretical or historical interest for us. We 
may add that, whereas Rousseau and other writers have pre- 
sented their readers with a fanciful '‘ state of nature, the writers 
of these reports give us the real thing. We are glad to see these 
reports added to the series to which they belong. 


The Educational System of England and Wales and its Recent 
History. By H. WARD. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Unquestionably this book bears the right title, a title reminis- 
cent of that of Graham Balfour’s well-known book produced 
more than thirty years ago. There was room for a new book 
which should explain the existing system of education in this 
country—for at last we have a system—and should proceed to 
show how that system has developed. Perhaps it was scarcely 
necessary to add that the history is recent, because the system 
itself is for the most part of quite recent origin. Mr. Ward, 
in his position as an ex-inspector of schools and training colleges, 
as an experienced administrator, and as one who has in these 
latter days resumed his old acquaintance with a training college 
class-room, was singularly well equipped for such a piece of work, 
and he has done it exceedingly well. It must be understood 
that the reader who wants vivid pictures of what actually 
occurred inside the schools, z.e. of the sort of education that 
was given, must look elsewhere. But for an account of how the 
schools as we know came to exist at all, and in particular of 
the parts played by the State and by voluntary agencies, there 
is no surer or safer guide than Mr. Ward. 


Education for Life: a Country School Experiment. 
MATTHEWS, (2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

It was Charles Lamb who wrote scornfully of objects that 
look like books, but are not books at all. Tried by the severest 
test, these chapters written by Mr. Matthews do really consti- 
tute a book. Every line of it comes from a rich experience of 
life in a country school—life which includes not only the school 
garden, but poultry, rabbits, calves, lambs, pigs, and bees. 
There is a chapter on handwork, and there is practical informa- 
tion about the provision of school meals, boots, and clothing 
for children of poor parents who may reside a couple of miles 
from the school. The title reminds us of a book published a 
generation ago under the title Education by Life. Mr. Matthews’ 
book really answers to both descriptions. He keeps in view 
the sort of lives that most of the children are destined to live, 
and he educates them by making active use of their day-to-day 
environment. It is true that he has worked under exceptionally 
favourable conditions; but it is the spirit of the book that 
constitutes its value. 


A First Course in Educational Statistics. 
KRAMER. (128. Gd. net. New York: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

This book supplies a real need, as it is designed for students 
of educational statistics whose previous knowledge of mathe- 
matics is scanty. The necessary explanations and practice (e.g. 
of square root, and interpolation) are introduced at the points 
where they are needed, and unnecessary numerical work is 
avoided. The fact that the illustrative material is selected from 
current educational periodicals gives reality to the work. 


Training for Citizenship. By Sir ERNEST SIMON and Eva M. 
HuBBACK. (Is. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The title of this pamphlet may suggest to many teachers 
the proposed addition of another subject to the already 
existing load. Let them be reassured. The Association for 
Education in Citizenship, under whose auspices the pamphlet is 
issued, understands its business better than that. The writers 
show practical insight into all the difficulties which working 
teachers, in schools of varying types, are likely to encounter. 
They are chiefly concerned to suggest how the existing curriculum, 
taken broadly, may be used to further that moral training for the 
future citizens of a democracy for which the Association stands. 
About training colleges and universities they do not say much, 
but what they do say is important. For in such training the 
teacher’s general outlook is of fundamental importance. Not 
every teacher can possess specialized knowledge, but every 


By A. A. 


By Prof. EDNA E. 
Wiley. London: 
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teacher can have the right point of view. We are glad to note 
that the Training College Association has shown practical 
interest in the question. And we unreservedly commend this 
booklet to the attention of our readers. 


Basic Principles in Education. By Prof. H. C. Morrison. 


(8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


A writer on educational practice, whether he takes as his 
field the art of teaching or the art of school organization on the 
large scale, is naturally most useful to his own countrymen. 
And so it is only now and then that American books on practice 
make a direct appeal to English folk, except to those who are 
interested in comparative education. Buta writer on educational 
foundations is in a different category. This book on “ basic 
principles is a case in point. Basic principles in education 
have little to do with differences of nationality or even of race. 
Indeed, expositions of basic principles are apt to be so general 
as to be regarded as useless for any specific purpose. Prof. 
Morrison’s book certainly does not come under this head. What 
he is concerned with is simply clear thinking about the problems 
of practice, and this we take to be the best kind of theory. One 
does not always agree with him, and we imagine that he would 
be the last person to desire weak-kneed assent to everything 
that he writes. But whether you agree with him or not, you 
find yourself guided on every page of the book by one who 
really has an educational philosophy, by which term we may 
understand an unusually obstinate effort to think clearly about 
education. The constant insistence upon accurate use of terms 
is an excellent feature of Prof. Morrison’s treatment of the 
subject. We have pleasure in recommending the book to 
students of education in this country. 


The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education. Edited by 
FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER. No. 22. A Study of the Develop- 
ment of Negro Education under Catholic Auspices in Maryland 
and the District of Columbia. By M. F. Rouse. ($1.25. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press.) 
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Technical Teaching in Theory and Practice: for Teachers in 
Technical Schools and Colleges. By C. H. CREaSEY. (3s. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 32. The Education of the 
Adolescent in Australia. Edited by Dr. P. R. CorE. (10s. 
net. Melbourne University Press in association with the 
Oxford University Press.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 33. Education in Fiji. By 
C. W. Mann. (6s. net. Melbourne University Press in 
association with the Oxford University Press.) 

Educational Research Series, No. 34. The Background of 
American Education : as an Australian Sees it. By H.T. 
PARKER. (2s. net. Melbourne University Press in asso- 
ciation with the Oxford University Press.) 

Community Programs for Summer Play Schools: Vacation 
Projects in Experimental Education and Creative Recreation 
through the Co-operation of Schools and Other Community 
Agencies. By LeRoy E. Bowman. Edited by B. C. 
GRUEN BERG. (35 cents. New York: Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America.) 

The Chicago College Plan. 
net. University of Chicago Press. 
University Press.) 

Researches in Parent Education III. By Dr. R. H. OJEMANN, 
Dr. L. A. ACKERLEY, Dr. EVELYN I. BUTLER, BLANCHE E. 
HEDRICK. Edited by Dr. G. D. SroppARD. (Paper, $1.35. 
Cloth, $1.70. Iowa: Dept. of Publications of the University 


By Prof. C. S. BOUCHER. 
London: 


(138. 6d. 
Cambridge 


of Iowa.) 
Education for Democracy Essays and Addresses. By Dr. J. B. 
JOHNSTON. (IIS. 6d. net. Minneapolis: University of 


Minnesota Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 
Letters to African Teachers. Edited by H. J. E. DUMBRELL. 
(2s. Longmans.) 

A History of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School. Barnet. 
C. L. Tripp. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 
Etude sur l'Organisation de l'Enseignement special à Bruxelles. 

By Prof. J. Frickx. (Bruxelles: Lamertin.) 


By 


ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Oxford Rapid English Readers. By Dr. L. Faucett. Series 
A (Based on a Vocabulary of 500 Words). 1. Cinderella 
and Rapunzel. 2. The Good Little Men. 3. Robin Hood 
and Other Stories. 4. Nine Fables. Series B (Based on a 
Vocabulary of 1,000 Words). 1. Stories from English 
History. 2. New Testament Stories. 3. Stories of Rome. 
4. Stories of Greece. (Paper, 4d. each. Limp Cloth, 6d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

(2) More about Peter, Jane, and Toby : a Second Word-Frequency 
Reader. By R. Witson. (1s. 4d. Nelson.) 

(1) It is claimed for these neat little books that children can 
begin reading them for their own pleasure several months sooner 
than with texts not written within a fixed vocabulary limit, 
but this word-count must demand from the compiler much 
methodical and tedious work behind the scenes. Most of the 
stories, which are admirably chosen, are dramatized, though 
they can just as well be used for individual silent reading, in 
which case the pupils’ comprehension may be easily tested by 
means of the questions and exercises at the end. The style 
throughout is excellent; there is no writing down to little 
children, though the language is always simple and clear, and 
the books are quite liberally illustrated. (2) This second volume 
for quite young children introduces 326 new words, thus making 
a total vocabulary for the two of 646. The pictures are, as 
before, intimately connected with the text, and verse, letter- 
writing, and dialogue are introduced. 


The Broadcast Word. By Prof. A. L. James. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Prof. Lloyd James's collection of talks, lectures, and essays 
should meet with a ready welcome, not only from the student of 
English, but from all those who realize the importance of the 
spoken word. It is a lamentable fact that thousands of so-called 
educated men give themselves away the moment they open their 
mouths to speak. Lecturing, preaching, and public speaking 
frequently sink to a level that ought never to be tolerated. 
Prof. Lloyd James explains that we have subjected ourselves 
more and more to the tyranny of the printed word, until oral 
English has been left to take care of itself. Now that listening-in 
has become a regular habit with so many millions of people, 


(7s. 6d. net. 


it is to be hoped that the tide has turned and that slovenly 
speech will no longer be so readily accepted. In his opening 
talk on The Broadcast Word Prof. Lloyd James makes an 
unanswerable plea for insisting on a higher general level of 
performance in speech. He discusses, in a very readable way. 
some of the problems and difficulties that the B.B.C. have had 
to face, and his account of the origin and growth of the B.B.C. 
Advisory Committee on Spoken English is full of interest. 
Chapter III contains six broadcast talks delivered in 1932. 
on Speech in the Modern World.” The chapter on Reading 
Aloud, with special reference to the Bible and the Prayer Book.“ 
is full of useful suggestions and advice. This is a practical, 
helpful book, to be recommended unreservedly to all those who 
are interested in the difficult problem of raising the standard 
of speech. 


A Modern English Course for Foreign Students. 
ECKERSLEY. (3s. Longmans.) ° 

This is really a very entertaining book, and foreigners who 
approach the study of English this way are to be envied. The 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book, and the talks 
are ideal for the purpose : even the English student will find 
much in them to add to his store of general knowledge. Amid 
so much that is admirable it is a pity to criticize, but unfortunately 
it is no longer true that after an examination the best children 
(from the elementary schools) go to secondary or grammar 
schools, those who have done particularly well gaining a scholar- 
ship which pays their fees for the next five or six years.” 


By C. E. 


Language. By Prof. L. BLOOMFIELD. (158. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a revised, and considerably larger, version of 
Prof. Bloomfield’s Introduction to the Study of Language, which 
appeared in New York, in 1914. There is much in the study of 
language to interest the general reader as well as the student, 
and Prof. Bloomfield handles his complex subject in a very 
readable way likely to appeal to the general reader. The his- 
torical survey of languages, with which the book opens, is a 
masterpiece of compression and reveals the magnitude of the 
task and the author’s grasp of his subject. It is a valuable 
contribution to linguistic study. 
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Money, Morals, and Manners as Revealed in Modern Literature. 
By Dr. H. V. RoutH. (4s. 6d. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

Dr. Routh has written a really fascinating study that reveals 
an intimate familiarity with English literature of the last hundred 
years. He proves very effectively that the novelist can supply 
valuable material for the student of social history. The period 
covered is from 1820 to our own day. Dr. Routh does far more 
than merely re-value the Victorians. He interprets much of 
their writings in the light of the social conditions of the day. 
Many a reader who dips into this book will find a new interest in 
Tennyson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, and others of the great 
Victorians. Victorian ideals such as the ideal of a gentleman,” 
and the sentiment for home are subjected to a searching 
and critical examination. The influence of money in the modern 
world, the aesthetic movement, the new humanitarianism, the 
war-time spirit, modern disillusionment, and the quest for a 
new character-type—these and other themes of the modern novel 
are all brought under review, and the author supports his 
opinions by numerous references and footnotes. This is certainly 
a live book. 


Spring of Youth. By LL. W. GRIFFITH. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This little autobiography is written with sincerity. It is a 
record of Welsh village life and reveals the influence of natural 
beauty on sensitive youth. 


(1) English for Senior Schools a New Approach to the Study of 
English. By W. B. LittLe. Books 1, 2, and 3. (1s. 6d. each. 


Harrap.) 8 
2s. gd. 


(2) The Complete English. By A. Mamour. 
Macmillan.) 

(1) There is here a tendency to subordinate the imaginative 
to the realistic side of literature which is possibly inevitable 
owing to the method adopted in this eminently practical Course 
by the compiler, himself headmaster of a senior school. In all 
three volumes the immediate aim is to cultivate in the pupil 
the power of accurate observation, followed by description, to be 
completed by the drawing of his own conclusions from what he 
has himself observed and recorded. The writer terms it A 
New Approach, and it can truly claim much that is novel in 
plan and execution. Many of the devices would seem to have 
been directly inspired by close contact with children in the class- 
room. The chapters headed: At the Police-Court (I); Juries 
and their Work ; Customs Officers and their Work ; Comparing 
Dictionaries: Conducting a Meeting (II). are all worthy of notice, 
as also are the hints given on the intelligent reading of news- 
papers (III). The pictures are not always large or distinct 
enough for the work depending upon them—see, for instance, the 
scarcely recognizable No. 1 (II, page 19). Can, I have much 
pleasure to enclose (I, page 78) be defended ? (2) In Volume III, 
which in no way falls below its predecessors in merit, there are 
twenty-five lessons, each providing work in every branch of 
English. An ingenious literature chart of the principal writers 
represented in the book, ranging from Wordsworth to Stevenson, 
shows at a glance the period in which they lived and the length 
of their lives. 


Book ITI. 


English Composition a Systematic Course. 
(2s. Chambers.) 

Agnes Grey. By ANNE BRONTE; Poems by CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
and ANNE BRONTE; Waith the Brontés by FLORA Masson. 
(1s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

A Primer of English Literature. By Dr. A. Compton-Rickett. 
Revised Edition. (1s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

Ivan the Pearl-Fisher, or, The Boy whose Dreams Came True. 
By MARIE Bayne. (Paper Covers, 6d. Limp Cloth, 8d. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

Essays by Modern Writers. 
Longmans.) 

Lighter Essays. 
Longmans.) 

The Thorndike Librarv. 1. 4 Wonder Book. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 2. Pinocchio. By C. COLLODI. 3. Andersen's 
Fairy Tales. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 4. Black 
Beauty. By ANNA SEWELL. 5. Heidi. By JOHANNA 
Spyri. 6. The Little Lame Prince, by Miss MuLock, and 
The Water Babies, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. Edited to fit 
the Interests and Abilities of Young Readers by E. L. 
THORNDIKE. (38. 6d. each. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

A Modern English Reader, with English, French, and German 
Annotations. Compiled and Edited by E. SCHAAP and 
Eve L. Pautr. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Field and Farm: an Easy Reader for Juniors. 
WHITE. (1s. Oxford University Press.) 


By A. TURNBULL. 


Edited by R. W. JEPSON. (2s. 


Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. (Is. 6d. 
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Greeks and Romans. By W. F. HouGHToNn. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Joyous English. By EpitH I. WALKER. Preparation Stage I. 
(Is.) Preparation Stage II. (10d.) (Macmillan.) 

Joyous English: a Brief Record of an Experiment in Language- 
Teaching. By EDITH I. WALKER. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

Joyous Stories. By EDITH I. WALKER. Book I. (Is.) Book II. 
(Is. 4d.) (Macmillan.) 


— 


(1) Modern Plays in One Act. Edited by C. E. ECKERSLEY. 
Second Series. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 


(2) Heroes and Heroines. By D. A. Pocock. (is. 4d. Dent.) 


(3) David Copperfield as a Boy. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 
(1s. 4d. Dent.) 
(4) High Adventure: an Anthology of Poetry. Compiled by 


G. N. Pocock. (Is. 4d. Dent.) 

New specimens of these most attractive little books are always 
sure of a welcome. (1) In choosing these plays, the Editor has 
kept in view the possibility that they may be needed for reading 
aloud in the class-room more often than for acting, though they 
seem also admirably adapted for the latter purpose. The eight 
include a Broadcast Play, with an Introduction on Radio Drama, 
and the Dramatic Control Panel by Val Gielgud. The article on 
The Writing of Plays should be a real help. (2) Is a new 
book of golden deeds,” recounting in its thirty-three chapters 
heroic actions by men, women, and children, many of them little 
known to fame, like Robert Kett; John Kissinger, and James 
Moran; Wright, V. C., or William Langar, the Boy Scout. 


(1) Smuggler Island. By G. B. RurLEV. (1s. 4d. Arnold.) 


(2) Rivals of Camperdown School. By C. M. BENNETT. (is. 4d. 
Arnold.) 

(3) Short Stories of the Sea. Selected, with Introduction, by 
J. G. FYFE. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) 


(1) Even the most blasé child can get his fill of excitement 
from this story. Shipwreck, three separate imprisonments, a 
journey in a submarine, besides minor adventures, are all crowded 
into 118 pages. (2) This is very much a boy’s book, though 
Camperdown was a mixed Council School. Football plays a 
prominent part, and there is a good account of a boxing-match. 
The English is not immaculate— the Housemaster who was 
wise to these elections, page 28; he had come over very 
faint, page 35; he quietened down, page 88—but it is quite 
a stirring tale. (3) It is said that the best stories of the sea have 
been written by practical sailors, and, certainly, in this collection 
of nine, by far the most exciting are those by Morley Roberts, 
David W. Bone, and Shalimar.“ 


Drama in School (Illustrated) : a Practical Help to all Interested 
an Dramatic Work. By G. H. HOLRO VD. (3s. 6d. net. 
Allman.) 

Mr. Holroyd makes a convincing plea for a wider recognition 
of the educational value of drama and dramatic performances in 
our schools and evening institutes. His hints on play production, 
articulation and gesture, make-up, costume, lighting, and stage 
effects will be found useful by many amateur producers. 


The Dramatic Art of La Compagnie des Quinze. 
AYKROYD. (2s. 6d. net. Partridge.) 

This is an account of an interesting experiment in dramatic 
production, that had its origin with M. Jacques Copeau at the 
Vieux Colombier Theatre, in Paris, in 1913. The modern 
representatives of his ideals are the Compagnie des Quinze, 
into which ‘‘ Les Copiaus were transformed under the director- 
ship of M. André Obey, who joined them in 1929. The Compagnie 
des Quinze first appeared in London in 1931. Since then the 
return visits of these French players have been awaited with 
interest by an increasing body of admirers. Dr. Aykroyd here 
describes briefly some of the most famous productions of this 
talented company: Noé,” Le Viol de Lucrèce,” La Bataille 
de la Marne, Loire, and “Don Juan.” She prophesies that 
we shall see shortly a number of English adaptations of M. Obey's 
plays for repertory use. 


By Dr. PHYLLIS 


Shakespeare’s The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Edited by M. J. HERZBERG. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

The Editor's introduction of fifty pages includes some helpful 
material for the student; and his study helps at the end 
reveal, in a way that should interest English teachers, the spirit 
and the method adopted in American schools in the study of 
Shakespeare. 


King Leary. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Dr. F. E. Bupp. (2s.6d. Macmillan.) 
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The League from Year to Year (1934). (1s. Geneva: Informa- 
tion Section, League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin.) 
This is the official year-book of the League of Nations. It 
gives detailed information of the League's activities in the 
matter of disarmament, the evacuation of the Saar, the mainten- 
ance of the freedom of Danzig, the execution of the League’s 
mandates in different parts of the world, and so on. It is more 
economical in its reports concerning the recalcitrance of Japan, 
the rebellion of Germany, and the financial defalcations of 
many of its members. 


Histories. By C. H. K. Marten and E. H. CARTER. 
in Book IV by H. DE HAVILLAN D. Book IV. The Latest 
Age. Revised Edition. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 

A revised edition of a well-known and justly popular textbook. 
The novel features are to be found in the two closing chapters, 
which bring the narrative down to 1934 and provide much 
material for lessons in civics. 


Builders of Europe. Vol. II. The Renaissance and After. By 
Dr. E. PRIESTLEY. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

The biographical approach to history is becoming increasingly 
popular among skilled educationists. In the volume before us 
Dr. Priestley succeeds admirably in giving a coherent sketch of 
European history during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by means of sketches of the careers of such representative figures 
as Lorenzo de Medici, Christopher Columbus, Martin Luther, 
and Cardinal Richelieu. An interesting and well-illustrated 
textbook. 


(1) Twenty-five Years a King: the Book of the Pathé Film. 
Compiled by the Rt. Hon. Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

(2) Twenty-five Years of the Reign of King George V : a Silver 
Jubilee Memorial. By Sir. J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

(1) Sir Austen Chamberlain’s book consists primarily of 
eighty-three pictures taken from the Pathé film which commem- 


Assisted 


orates the King’s reign. Sir Austen supplies an appreciative 
foreword and also a note to each of the illustrations. Unfortun- 
ately, the illustrations have come out badly. Their blurred and 
indistinct outlines are unworthy of the general excellence of 
the volume. (2) Sir John Marriott’s succinct and vigorous 
narrative of the past twenty-five years is one of the very best 
of the numerous Jubilee books now available. 


The Kingsway Histories: for Seniors. By E. W. WILLIAMS. 
Book I. From Roman Britain to 1485. (Manilla, Is. 9d. 
Cloth, 2s. Book II. The Tudors and Stuarts. Book III. 
George I to the Battle of Waterloo. Book IV. The Nineteenth 
Century and Modern Britain. (Manilla, 2s. each. Cloth, 
2s. 3d. each. Evans.) 

Mr. Wynn Williams writes with all the authority and ability 
of a widely-experienced inspector of schools. He knows what 
is wanted by pupils of the age of 11 and upwards, and he has 
provided it with masterly skill. His little manuals are marked 
by great simplicity of language, by a careful selection of topics 
likely to interest children, by lucid and logical arrangement, 
and by a judicious selection of illustrations. We confidently 
predict for these four volumes an extensive and long-continued 
vogue. 


A Short History of the British Empire. By the Rev. H. W. CLARK. 
(7s. 6d. net. Muller.) 

The “ Pioneer History Series. By D. M. Girt. Book One. 
Pioneers of Home Making. (18. 9d.) Book Two. Pioneers 
of Greece and Rome. (1s. 10d.) Book Three. Pioneers in 
Britain and Europe. (2s.) Book Four. Pioneers of World- 
wide Changes. (2s. 6d.) (Pitman.) 

An Atlas of European History: from the Second to the Twentieth 
Century. By J. F. HORRABIN. (38. 6d. Gollancz.) 

Macmillan’s Senior School Series. History Study. Book I. 
(55 B.C.-A.D. 1714). By P. M. Law. (2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Macmillan’s Senior School Series. Terminal Book A. Elizabeth 
and her People. By Rosamunp M. WHITE. (rs. 2d. 
Macmillan.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Practical Geometry for Senior and Central Schools. 
CRABB. Books I, II, and III. 
Cloth, rod. each. Macmillan.) 

These small, cheap, and well-printed little books contain an 
informal and up-to-date course of geometry in which theory and 
practical work are well blended. Book I covers scale drawing 
and triangle properties. Book II includes quadrilaterals, loci, 
areas. Book III has an attractive course through similarity, 
the tangent of an angle, circles, nets of solids, Pythagoras’ 

Theorem, simple plans and elevations. Each book opens with a 

summary of what has gone before, and ends with a set of mis- 

cellaneous exercises. Descriptions and arguments are sufficiently 
full to enable the pupil to read independently of the teacher. 

Any boy or girl working through these books should obtain in 

a very short time a clear grasp of the essentials of geometry. 


Solid Geometry. By L. Lines. (6s. Macmillan.) 

This book is a noteworthy addition to the small group of 
textbooks on solid geometry for use in post-certificate classes in 
schools. It is intended primarily for Higher School Certificate 
candidates, and such students will find all, if not more than, they 
require in the first half of the book. The second half contains 
unusual and welcome chapters on certain comparatively recent 
developments of solid geometry. In particular there is a full dis- 
cussion of patterns and crystal forms. At the same time attention 
has been given to details of teaching practice. Throughout the book, 
the arguments are thoroughly formal and clear, though intuition, 
analogy with plane geometry, and tabulation are used to suggest 
new properties and relationships. There are abundant worked 
examples covering those ditficulties usually encountered by 
beginners. At the end of each chapter are three classes of 
examples, arranged in order of difficulty. A novel system of 
reference numbers is used in proofs of theorems and riders. 
Diagrams are plentiful and clear. The more advanced sections 
deal with rabatment, polyhedra (semi-regular and star), and the 
applications of solid geometry to crystal structure is developed 
in chapters on Space Lattices, Sphere Packs, Patterns, and 


By J. A. 
(Paper, 8d. each. Limp 


Crystals. The book concludes with a set of seventy-five mis- 
cellaneous exercises from Higher School papers, with answers. 


Elementary Practical Mathematics: a Textbook Covering the 
Syllabuses of Examinations in Practical Mathematics for the 
National Certificate. By E. W. GoLDING and H. G. GREEN. 
Book III (Third Year). (5s. net. Pitman.) 

A Concise Algebra. By S. H. J. Cox. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

School Certificate Mathematics. Algebra, Part II. By Dr. H. J. 
LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER. (With Answers, 4s. 
Without Answers, 3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Tests in Mental Mathematics. By A. J. LILLIMAN. Book I. 
(Pupils, rod. Teachers, 1s. Harrap.) 

Macmillan’s Senior School Series. Terminal Book A. Th 
Arithmetic of Time and Distance. By F. W. CHAMBERS. 
Terminal Book B. The Arithmetic of Farm and Garden 
By W. Carr. Terminal Book C. The Arithmetic of 
Logarithms. By F. W. CHAMBERS. (1s. each. Macmillan.) 

Macmillan’s Senior School Series. Arithmetic. By F. W. 
CHAMBERS. (First Year, 1s. gd. Second Year, 2s. Mac- 
millan.) 

Holmes Comprehensive Arithmetic. Book I (Junior Division, 
First Year). (Cloth, 6d.) Book II (Junior Division, Second 
Year). (Cloth, 7d.) Book III (Senior Division, First Year). 
(Paper, 7d. Cloth, 9d. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

Larcombe’s Supplementary Practice Arithmetics: Sums Without 
Words. By Dr. H. J. LARcoMBE. Books 1, 2, and 3. (5d. 
net each. Evans.) 


A “ Shilling” Arithmetic. By C. PENDLEBURY and W. S. 


BEARD. 38th Impression. (Without Answers, 1s. 9d. 
With Answers, 2s. 3d. Bell.) 
The Natural Logarithm. By Sir C. V. Boys. (2s. Wightman.) 
An Introduction to Mathematics. By R. W. Situ. (58. 


Gollancz.) 

A Course in Business Statistics: the Elements of Statistical 
Methods, with Exercises and Answers. By C. H. BAYLISS. 
(38. 6d. Pitman.) 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 
BERLIOZ. “The Corsair Overture. Sir Hamilton Harty con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. DX 664. 4s, 
DE PEARSALL. O who will o'er the Downs so free. 


BaRNBy. Sweet and Low. Sung by the Angelus Glee Club. 
DB 1495. 2s. 6d. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. None but the weary heart. 

PAGANINI. Two Caprices. Nos. 13 and 5. Viola Solos by 


William Primrose. DX 665. 4s. 


Sir Hamilton Harty, an ardent disciple of Berlioz, brings all 
his enthusiasm for, and knowledge of that composer to an 
exciting performance of The Corsair Overture. The recording 
is excellent and the playing has the brilliance and dash we expect 
from the London Philharmonic. The Angelus Glee Club is a 
well-balanced choir and evidently possesses some first-rate altos. 
The singing is expressively finished and the words clear. 
Mr. Primrose, well known as a violinist, has lately turned his 
attention to the viola, inspired no doubt by the example of 
Mr. Lionel Tertis. In these solos, which he has arranged, he 
shows himself a skilful exponent of his new instrument. 


HANDEL. Choruses, But as for His people, Moses and the 
Children of Israel ( Israel in Egypt). LX 378. 6s. 
Duet. The Lord is a Man of War ” (“ Israel in Egypt). 
LB 20. 48. 

The Leeds Festival Choir, with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 


BERLIOZ. Overture Beatrice and Benedict. Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
LX 371. 6s. 

MoussoRGSK V. A Night on a Bare Mountain. Colonne Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Paul Paray. LX 384. 6s. 


The records taken at the Leeds Festival of last October are 
a notable advance on all previous efforts in the reproduction of 
combined choral and orchestral performances. The rich and 
glowing vitality of these fine Yorkshire voices has here been 
splendidly caught, the orchestral accompaniment is no longer 
merely an insignificant background to the voices, and one has 
a strong sense of being present at an actual performance. In 
the duet, The Lord is a Man of War, the basses of the Leeds 
chorus provide a thrill of the first order by their magnificently 
virile singing. Sir Hamilton Harty, always at his best with 
Berlioz, directs a sparkling performance of the overture to that 
composer’s only comic opera, and Moussorgsky’s vigorously 
descriptive and characteristically rhythmical orchestral fantasia 
is vividly played by the famous Parisian orchestra. 


VOCAL MUSIC 


A batch of recent additions to their well-known series of school 
songs has been sent by Messrs. Edward Arnold. Amongst the 
unison songs are several attractive numbers for infant and junior 
classes by T. F. Dunhill, George Rathbone, Harold Rhodes, 
and Stanley Marchant; and there are two-part songs by Colin 
Taylor (effective settings of poems by Hugh Chesterman), 
Cecil Sharman, and Harold Sykes. Dr. Dyson’s “ Valour,” a 
unison setting of Bunyan's words, begins well with a sturdy 
melody, but loses directness in some abrupt key changes and 
a somewhat less than spontaneous piano accompaniment. 
Of six new descants to traditional airs, by T. F. Dunhill, all 
are good, but a beginning might well be made with The Swift 
Sword of Erin, “The Flowers of the Forest, or Aye 
Waukin’' O!“ 


The Oxford University Press send several new numbers in 
their various series of choral songs. Harry Brook's setting for 
two voices of Bridge's The Pinks has a quiet charm, and for 
unison singing there are Derelict: The Lament of the Idle 
Ships,” by Harold Rhodes, impressive but rhythmically not easy 
for young singers, and En passant par la Lorraine, the 
delightful old French air arranged with varied accompaniment 
and a descant by Hubert J. Foss. To the songs from the Old 
Masters are added three Schubert songs, Die Erscheinung, 
Der Schiffer,“ and “Im Frühling.“ a splendid Bach aria, 
Thou, Lord, dost crown alone, from Cantata No. 187, all with 
English and German words, and Welcome thou whose deeds 
conspire,” from Handel's Jephthah.“ The volume of Sixty 
RT for Little Children ” is now available in a words only 

ition. 


Music the Modern School: a Manual for all interested in the 
Teaching of School Music. By Dr. T. R. Mayne. (58. net. 
Dent.) 

Dr. Mayne’s manual deals with the actual conditions of the 
schoolroom in regard to music, and it is intended also to be of 
assistance to students offering school music-teaching at such 
examinations as those for the diplomas of the R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and T.C.L. He emphasizes the importance of music as a subject 
in education, and pleads especially for as wide a musical curricu- 
lum as possible, embracing at least voice-production, song- 
singing, aural training, appreciation, and theory. The child, 
the teacher, and the lesson are fully discussed, and there are 
interesting chapters on appreciation and miscellaneous activities 
and devices. A helpful book for both teacher and student. 


The Boy's Changing Voice. By W. N. MELLALIEU. (is. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Mr. Mellalieu has made a close study of the adolescent boy’s 
voice, and in this little book he outlines the methods which, 
for the past seven years, he has used at the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, with such success that, as he says, adolescent boys 
have taken part in school concerts and other musical activities, 
singing part-songs and choruses to their own obvious enjoyment, 
and to that of their audience. Teachers who have hesitated to 
continue the singing of their older boys, or who have not yet 
produced the results for which they had hoped, should study 
this book, where, for the first time, the subject is treated in a 
thoroughly practical manner, based upon actual experience. 


Intelligent Listening to Music : a Guide to Enjoyment and A ppre- 
ctation for all Lovers of Music. By W. W. JOHNSON. (58. 
net. Pitman.) 

Yet another book, and a good one, designed to help that new 
body of listeners created by wireless and gramophone. The 
earnest seeker after musical enlightenment will find it here, 
expressed with admirable clarity, and with a skilful avoidance 
of technical terms. Mr. Johnson has a happy knack of getting 
to the heart of his subject in very few words, and under his 
guidance such things as Fugue, Equal Temperament, and the 
differences between classic, romantic, and modern music lose 
all the terrors they generally hold for the novice. An opportunity 
for further study is provided by the hints and suggestions 
appended to each chapter, an excellent and helpful feature of 
the book. 


Macmillan's Model Piano Keyboard, and Twelve Pointers. 
Designed for the Use of Music Pupils and Piano Students 
by Sir WALFORD Davies and H. L. WILLISs. (IS. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

An Easter Carol Service. Compiled by P. DEARMER. (od. 
Oxford University Press.) 


According to the Summer List issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT 
& Sons, LTD., three new volumes by modern authors are being 
added in June to Everyman's Library: the authors are Hugh 
Walpole, Arnold Bennett, and Pierre Loti. This will bring the 
Library up to 920 volumes. The concluding twenty volumes of 
the New Temple Shakespeare, including a life of Shakespeare, 


are also announced. 
x + + 


VICTORIA County HISTORY. Mr. L. F. Salzman has been 
appointed general Editor of the Victoria County History, in 
succession to the late Dr. William Page. The Victoria County 
History, of which Dr. Page was the owner as well as the Editor, 
was given by him to the University of London shortly before 
his death, and is now controlled by the Institute of Historical 
Research. The management of the History is in the care of a 
special committee, of which the chairman is Sir Charles Peers, 
sometime architectural Editor of the History, an ex-president of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and formerly Chief Inspector of 
Ancient Monuments. The second volume for Rutland, in which 
is included a memoir of Dr. Page by Sir Charles Peers, and a 
bibliography of Dr. Page's writings compiled at the Institute of 
Historical Research, has just appeared. Other volumes which 
will appear in 1935 are the third volume for Huntingdon 
and the third volume for Sussex, while Sussex, volume nine, 
and Northamptonshire, volume four, may be published before 
the end of the year. Work is being begun upon Kent, volume 
four, Cambridge, volumes one and two, and Oxford, volume one. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Neurotic and his Friends. 
net. Methuen.) 

In a very small compass, Dr. Gordon describes clearly the main 
types of neurotic behaviour, clears away popular misconcep- 
tions on the subject, and explains the best methods of helping 
neurotics in the early stages. He points out the importance of 
refraining from criticism and unsought advice, and maintaining 
a hopeful attitude with regard to any psycho-therapeutic treat- 
ment which is being tried. A very practical and sensible little 
book. 

Child Psychology. By Prof. G. D. SroppAR D and Prof. B. L. 
WELLMAN. (10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A book for the research student rather than the general 
reader. The authors are both experts and in this volume give a 
critical summary of important experimental work undertaken 
recently in the field of child psychology. They discuss no theories 
of education, but rather present a wealth of material on which 
others can base their theories. A useful introductory chapter on 
methods of research warns the reader of some of the difficulties 
inherent in the subject, and the main body of the volume is 
concerned with the motor, mental, and social development of 
young children. The long list of references shows that the 
American field is well covered, but much of the work done in 
England and on the Continent is ignored. 


The World of Colour. By Prof.D. Katz. (15s.net. Kegan Paul.) 

The title of this volume may mislead the general reader. The 
book is a technical exposition of experimental work in the 
psychology of colour and illumination, and a discussion of the 
main German theories on the subject. The first edition appeared 
in 1911, and the second, of which the present volume is an 
abridged translation, in 1930. It surveys a wide field, and gives 
a specially thorough treatment of the topic of colour-constancy, 
in animals and children, as well as adults; and to all who are 
working on these problems it will be an invaluable aid. It will 
also be welcomed by the many friends the author has made 
since he came to reside in this country. 
Psychology for Everyman (and Woman). 

(1s. net. Watts.) 

The latest edition to The Thinkers’ Library gives a very 

clear and simple summary of McDougall’s theory of the instincts 


By Dr. R. G. GoRDON. (2s. 6d. 
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and William James's advice on habit. The illustrative anecdotes 
are aptly chosen, and the little book should give beginners a 
taste for the subject. 


Dictionary of Psychology. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

During recent years the face of psychology has been changed 
almost beyond recognition. A new dictionary of its terms has 
long been overdue, and on the whole the present volume fulfis 
admirably its purpose. It covers a wide field, including what at 
first sight may seem to older students to have very little to do 
with psychology. This liberality of inclusion is indirectly a 
testimony to the divergent psychologies which still await their 
synthesis. With a few exceptions the work has been compiled 
by American scholars, each definition being judged by at least 
two selected experts and subject to final scrutiny by the editor. 
So far as can be judged by a random selection of numerous 
examples, many of the definitions are admirable in themselves 
and illuminated by short notes on current usage added to them. 
Some of the definitions, however, are too technical to be self- 
explanatory, and the descriptions of apparatus used in psychology 
would have been more serviceable if accompanied by diagrams. 
It is symptomatic of the present trend of psychology that a large 
amount of space is given to neurological, physiological, and 
mathematical terms. Psychiatry also receives its due meed of 
attention. Terms are also drawn from other spheres of know- 
ledge in so far as they have a bearing on psychology. There are 
also a number of technical appendices, and useful glossaries of 
French and German words used in psychology. The whole 
constitutes a work of reference which no student of the subject 
can afford to neglect. 


Edited by H. C. WARREN. (155. net. 


A Short Introduction to the History of Human Stupidity. By 
W. P. PITKIN. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Imagination and Human Nature: Psyche Monographs, No. 3. 


By L. WELCH. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 
Public School Education of Second Generation Japanese in 
California. By Prof. R. BELL. (7s. net. Stanford Univer- 


sity Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 
Challenge to Neurasthenia. By Doris M. ARMITAGE. 
Edition, Enlarged. (3s. 6d. net. 


Fourth 
Cambridge: Heffer.) 


SCIENCE 


Textbook of Biology. By E. R. Spratt and A. V. SPRATT. 
(gs. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

In their preface the authors state that the syllabuses of a 
number of examinations, of which Higher Certificate is the most 
advanced, have formed the basis for the choice of the materials 
considered in this volume. They wisely do not claim that the 
standard of their treatment is adequate for success in any of 
the examinations named; for frequently their accounts are 
too sketchy. It is doubtful if they are prudent in attempting 
to combine in one the matter suited to a textbook and that 
required for a laboratory manual. To keep such a book within 
reasonable dimensions, textbook details are apt to be curtailed 
and laboratory directions to be insufficient. Both these failings 
are here evident. It must be added that both style and punctua- 
tion are open to much criticism; and that the reviewer has 
compiled a formidable list of corrigenda which has been sent 
to the publishers. 


The Ideas of Physical Chemistry. By H. McKay and H. A. C. 
McKay. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

In this book readers will find a refreshing and remarkably 
lucid account of modern views on physico-chemical themes. It 
will be especially useful in the schools, since the authors have 
skilfully reduced the mathematics to a minimum—and it is 
common knowledge that young students are often capable of 
grasping chemical ideas while still too undeveloped as mathe- 
maticians to follow the austerity of the mature physical chemist. 
We regard this book as a striking confirmation of the fact that 
it is possible to obtain a clear understanding of the bearing 
of theories without the necessity of a detailed knowledge of 
their elaboration. Higher Certificate and university scholarship 
candidates, as well as first year undergraduates, will warmly 
welcome it ; and we fancy that many teachers of chemistry will 
be equally glad of the help it affords. 


The Wonderland of Nature. By H. Cory. Book I, ts. 4d 
Book II, 1s. 6d. Book III, IS. 7d. Book IV, 1s. Sd. Grant 
Educational Co.) 

These form a good quartet of nature-study readers ; and have 
plenty of practical exercises suggested for juveniles. The 
author is an out-door man, and culls his topics from his expen- 
ences both in this country and in the Far West. Apart from 
errors regarding the respiration of wood-lice (Book I, page 7o}. 
and the place of formation of the earthworm's egg-coccon 
(Book II, page 88), the accounts are very accurate. The illus- 
trations are copious and generally good, though some of the 
coloured are poor. 


Scottish Folk-Lore and Folk Life: Studies in Race, Culture, and 
Tradition. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie 
Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie as a Highlander has the inestimable 
advantage that he grew up with much that survives of the 
Scottish folklore on which he is now widely known as an authoritv. 
He approaches it, therefore, with a familiarity which is denied 
a Southerner. His book might well serve as a text for an exposure 
of the fallacy which often underlies the use of the term Celtic ” 
to characterize a cultural movement or an outlook on life and 
letters. His analysis of Scottish folk life, tradition, and belief. 
shows that these are as individual as the racial make-up oi 
the people in relation to the other Celtic peoples of Britain and 
Ireland. The restriction to Scotland of the taboo on the pig 
as food—elsewhere a staple of diet—is an extreme, as it is a 
remarkable, example. On Scottish beliefs in giants, hags or 
goddesses, fairies and other matters, Mr. Mackenzie will be 
found as entertaining as he is instructive. 
Crystal Chemistry. By Dr. O. HAssEL. Translated from the 
German by Dr. R. C. Evans. (6s. Heinemann.) 
Prof. Hassel reviews in this book all the more important 
researches on crystal chemistry that had appeared up to 1933, 
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with certain exceptions (e. g. work on liquid crystals and on 
the structure of many complex substances of biological interest). 
Though the subject is a highly specialized one, it touches the 
ordinary chemical course in several points, and the book is 
one that would usefully find a place in a school science library. 
The translator, Dr. R. C. Evans, has done his work admirably. 


Elementary Science. By Dr. E. J. HoLMVARD. (Book I. ıs. 6d. 
Book II. IS. gd. Dent.) 
Elementary Science. Book III. 

(1s. gd. Dent.) 

This interesting series has been inspired by the author's 
study of the Memorandum on the Teaching of Science in 
Senior Schools, issued by the Board of Education in 1932. 
It is an attempt, and in our view a successful attempt, to break 
away from the tendency noticed in some recent textbooks to 
present a general elementary survey of physical science in 
terms of the so-called appeal to the material in the understanding 
of the multiplicity of twentieth century gadgets. For what 
we might call cash-value ’’ science is here substituted science 
for its own sake, and as might reasonably be expected, the 
more material aspects are thus found to work their way in 
more naturally instead of being artificially obtruded as the bribe 
for study. These books are not intended for specialist study. 
They cater presumably for the pupil who, apart from his or her 
ultimate career, should yet have some training in science as 
part of a liberal education. There is here no sifting and separating 
out, say, heat for one volume, electricity for another, or 
chemistry for a third. Something of each is introduced in each 
book, carefully graded in progressive difficulty. The past is linked 
with the present, and utility with basic theory, with a care and 
a discrimination whose result is a very pleasant course of reading 
and study which both teachers and pupils should greatly enjoy. 
The field covered includes physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology, and mechanics, and the books are tastefully illustrated 
and produced. 


(1) Elementary Chemical Calculations. 


By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 


By Dr. E. J. HOLMYARD. 


(Is. gd. Dent.) 
(2) Short Course in Chemical Theory. By E. P. Wilson. (38. 
Dent.) 


These two volumes are concerned with the general technique 
of consolidation of basic principles and preparation for examina- 
tions in chemistry. (1) Dr. Holmyard’s book on elementary 
chemical calculations bears the characteristic stamp of the 
experienced teacher and examiner. Drill is as necessary in 
chemistry as in everything else that calls for mathematical 
manipulation, provided that it is the chemistry and not the 
mathematics that comes first. This is one of the two guiding 
principles of this book. The other is the wise one of instilling 
into the pupil of good habits in the ordered setting out of 
solutions. Accordingly, each chapter gives (a) a quick summary 
of principles, (b) specimens of fully worked out solutions, and 
(c) a series of graded examples and problems for solution by 
the student. (2) Mr. Wilson's book, on the other hand, is an 
extended notebook for purposes of consolidation and revision. 
Each chapter gives in note form the summaries and facts of 
the subject with which it deals, followed by examples and hints 
for further reading. A feature of the book is the inclusion of 
blank sheets to every alternate page, the filling of which is left 
to the pupil. Altogether this work impresses us as a useful 
adjunct to the examination equipment of all pupils, and to the 
teaching equipment of teachers. 


Darwinism and its Critics. By Sir ARTHUR KEITH. 
1s. Paper, 7d. Watts.) 

A popular essay such as this in defence of evolution was 
urgently needed to counter the amazing manifestation of funda- 
Mentalism in this country immediately after Sir Ambrose 
Fleming’s presidential address to the Victoria Institute. It 
is difficult to conceive how any rational being can fail to be 
convinced of the truth of evolution by the array of evidence 
here set out in masterly fashion by Sir Arthur Keith. 


Scientific Progress in Recent Times. By G. P. BAILEY. 
net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

This book, which deals mainly with modern progress in 
physics and chemistry, is based on a number of lectures given 
to Cambridge University extra-mural audiences, and is therefore 
of a semi-popular character. It will be found most suitable 
for readers who already possess an elementary knowledge of 
physical science. A great deal of ground is covered, and the 
style is pleasantly informative. It would, however, have gained 
if the author had realized that sentences suitable for oral delivery 
are not always appropriate to the medium of print, and if capital 
letters had not been so lavishly employed in unnecessary places. 


(Clothette, 


(48. 6d. 


Fine Structure in Line Spectra and Nuclear Spin. By Dr. S. 
TOLANSKY. (3s. net. Methuen.) 

Dr. Tolansky’s little monograph is intended to introduce the 
study of fine structure in line spectra to those already familiar 
with the elements of spectroscopy. Like the other volumes in 
this very useful series, it affords a bird’s-eye view of the region 
under consideration, and gives full references to the more 
important original papers. Those about to undertake research 
in this important and rapidly developing branch of physics 
will find in Dr. Tolansky's book a very handy introduction. 


A Second Chemical Exercise Book. By R. H. Gisss. (6d. 
Arnold.) 

The first Chemical Exercise Book, already reviewed in this 
Journal, has proved successful, and the author has therefore 
prepared a second one of similar scope but with a slightly 
differeut arrangement. For the busy teacher engaged with 
School Certificate or Matriculation classes, the book will provide 
a time-saving and efficient means of giving the necessary 
drill.” 


Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry. By Dr. F. SHERWOOD 
TAYLOR. Third Edition. (12s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

We are glad to welcome the third edition of this book, which 
in the short space of four years has won a wide and well-deserved 
popularity. Unlike many books of outward charm, Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor's possesses also a solid worth that sends us back to it 
time after time. The reviewer’s copy is always within arm's 
reach. 


A Progressive School Chemistry: School Certificate Course. 
By J. M. HARRISON. (48. 6d. Longmans.) 

This book, though a sequel to the same author's Introductory 
Course, summarizes the work covered in the latter, and thus 
provides a self-contained course for the School Certificate, 
London Matriculation, and Scottish Leaving Certificate examina- 
tions. It has been carefully written, and the explanations and 
descriptions are such as the average boy or girl will find easy to 
understand: but, very properly, no attempt has been made to 
avoid difficulties that are inherent in the subject. Modern 
methods of chemical manufacture are outlined, and the book 
is noticeably up-to-date in this respect ; it is, however, perhaps 
hardly full enough in its treatment of such important processes 
as the Haber-Bosch ammonia synthesis. In general, the course 
is admirably planned and elaborated, and should prove very 
popular. 

In the Flower Garden January to December. By G. H. CopLRv. 
(Is. net. Chambers.) 

A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By Prof. A. Wo tr, with the 
Co-operation of Dr. F. DUNNEMANN and A. ARMITAGE. 


(25s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Nature Observation Pictures, British Wild Flowers: from 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms, by E. Step. British 


Birds : from the Birds of the British Isles, by T. A. COWARD. 
Selection and Footnotes by EN ID BLYTON. (Folders, 6d. 
each net on paper; od. each net on card. Wallet to hold 
four folders, 2s. net on paper; 3s. net on card. Warne.) 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By G. F. PEAKER. (28. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Through My Telescope: Astronomy for All. 
(3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Applied Chemistry : a Practical Handbook for Students of House- 
hold Science and Public Health. By Prof. C. K. TINKLER 
and HELEN MAsTERS. Vol. I. Water, Detergents, Textiles, 


By W. T. Hay. 


Fuels, &c. Third Edition, Revised. (15s. net. The 
Technical Press.) 

Earthquakes and Mountains. By Dr. H. JEFFREYS. (7s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Furneaux’s Human Physiology. New Edition, Completely 
Revised, by W. A. M. SMART. (48. Longmans.) 


Science and the Human Temperament. By Prof. E. SCHRODINGER. 
Translated, and with a Biographical Introduction, by 
J. Murpny. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Modern Science. Book I. Physics. By G. W. 
(28. 6d. Macmillan.) 


MANFIELD. 


Elements of Plant Biology. By Prof. A. G. TANSLEY. Second 
Edition. Revised by Dr. W. O. James. (10s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Science: a New Outline. By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. (5s. net. 
Nelson.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) The Creed of Kinship. By H. S. Sart. (5s. net. Constable.) 
(2) Design for Transition : an Essay in Centrifugal Politics. By 
J. THorp. (3s. Od. net. Cape.) 

The authors of these books feel that something is wrong with 
our modern civilization, and each makes concrete suggestions 
for improving it. Mr. Salt asserts the need for a change of heart ; 
he feels that no real progress can be made till we accept the 
essential kinship between all living creatures. Mr. Thorp’s essay 
is concerned more with works than faith, and his later chapters 
give an astonishing number of stimulating suggestions to all 
intelligent people who are ready to help to forward the cause of 
democratic justice and liberty in this era of transition. His 
thesis is that politics should begin at home, and his suggestions 
for service range from membership of an urban or rural district 
council to encouraging simple experiments in the local schools 
or becoming a warden of the country-side. 


The How-and-Why Series. Edited by G. BuLLETT. No. 17. The 


Romans. By J. Linpsay. No. 18. The Progress of Early 
Man. By S. Picott. No. 19. Words in the Making. By 


G. H. VALLiINs. No. 20. The Story of English Literature. 
By G. BuLLETT. (2s. 6d. net each. Black.) 

This series keeps up its high standard. In spite of the limit 
of ninety-six small pages the authors manage to hold in mind 
the aim of the editor, and succeed in“ presenting the elements of 
modern knowledge and culture in a form palatable to young and 
old alike.” Mr. Bullett’s own volume compresses a very large 
subject into small compass without becoming dull, and many 
of his readers will no doubt acquire an appetite for literature. 
Those who are interested in language will find a thrill on almost 
every page of Mr. Vallins's book, and Mr. Piggott’s, with its clever 
illustrations, is equally entertaining. Mr. Lindsay tells us in his 
first chapter that we are still in a sense all Romans, and goes on 
to explain what this means and how far it is true. All four books 
fulfil a useful function. 


Vocational Schools a Directory of Municipal Training Schools 
and Colleges, Universities, Proprietary Vocational Schools, 
Sc. (7s. 6d. Shepherd & Hosking, Ltd.) 

This promises to become a useful annual. It provides lists 
of institutions at which boys and girls, who have passed through 
the normal school curriculum, can secure specialized instruction 
in various subjects to fit them for obtaining employment. It is 
calculated to help both the young and the not-so-young. The 
ground covered is a wide one, as the list starts with accountancy, 
ten entries; advertising, sixteen entries; and ends with veterin- 
ary training, four entries; and welfare work eighteen entries. 
Some rather special professions are catered for, such as hospital 
almoners, beauty culture, floral art, smoke inspection (eight 
entries), and soon. The lists include full address and telephone 
number, but no attempt is made to place the institutions in 
order of merit or cost. 


Students Make their Lives. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

The story told in this book is really a remarkable chapter in 
the history of the great Quaker effort in the cause of humanity 
during and after the War. Miss Wilkinson began her work with 
students in 1922, little thinking that a short period of emergency 
relief work would expand into ten years of work with 
students, first in Germany, then in America, and then in London. 
Such work as her book describes is, she says, an attempt to 
reinstate man in the pride of his own humanity, irrespective 
of race or colour or class. Every page of the book bears witness 
to a fine faith in the breaking down of barriers between man and 
man. Nowhere perhaps is this faith better exemplified than 
in the author's treatment of the negro problem in America. 
But the whole book should be read by any one interested in what 
has been done by such as Miss Wilkinson for students whose 
lives were blasted by the terrible events amid which they grew up. 


Fifty Years in Public Health: a Personal Narrative, with 
Comments. By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME. (158. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The author in this book surveys the changes in public health 
and medical practice over the last century, a period of immense 
importance, for at the beginning conditions were but little 
different from those of medieval times. It is repeatedly 
emphasized that behind all the improvements lies one great 
factor, education; not merely a specific form of education, 
as for example in cleanliness, but the education that leads to 
a general rise in the cultural level of the community. General 
school attendance and the personal influence of the teaching 


By WINIFRED WILKINSON. (68. net. 
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service have proved most potent hygienic weapons; though 
this influence can be most quickly traced in relation to infant 
welfare and school medical services, it has infiltrated all 
branches of health work. The break with the past is almost 
inconceivable at a time when efforts are being made to secure 
the benefits of hospital treatment for all classes of the community, 
and not merely for the poorest. It is astonishing to read that 
as late as 1803 Miss Florence Nightingale should have laid it 
down as a first essential for a hospital that it should do the 
sick no harm,” or that the Superintendent of Statistics in the 
General Register Office should have declared that general 
hospitals had become the ways of death to their inmates.” 
All these changes are clearly and humorously set forth in the 
present volume, which discusses medical and social teaching 
then and now, pioneers in state medicine, the control of infectious 
diseases past and present, vital statistics, and the safeguarding 
of development and growth. All are treated in most readable 
and non-technical form, and the work forms a necessary pendant 
to any studies of social developments in the British Isles during 
the last hundred years. 


Outdoor and Community Games. By S. G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


Choosing a Career. By Dr. E. D. LABORDE. (5s. net. Heine- 
mann.) 
Toynbee Hall: Fifty Years of Social Progress, 1884-1934. 


By J. A. R. PIMLO TT. (8s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Gymnastic Movements. By T. MCDOWELL. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Elementary Book-keeping Exercises. By H. C. RoBeErts. (1s. 3d. 
Arnold.) 

Practice in Spelling. By E. D. SPEED. (1s. Pitman.) 

The Causes of War. By the Very Rev. W. R. Ince, Lord 
BEAVERBROOK, G. D. H. Corg, Sir Josian Stamp, Sir 
NORMAN ANGELL, ALDOUS HUXLEY, Major DOouGLas, 
Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by H. J. STENNING. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Report of the Twenty-third Annual Conference of Educational 
Associations held at the University College, London, January, 
1935. (48. Od.) 

Institute of Child Psychology. Report for the Year 1934. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Review of Legal Education in the United States and Canada 
for the Year 1934. (New York City.) 

Butter and the Nation's Diet: a Summary of Recent Britisk 
Medical Testimony on Certain Aspects of Nutrition. (New 
Zealand Dairy Produce Board: London Agency.) 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Twenty-first Annual 
Report ( for the Year ending December 31, 1934). (Edinburgh.) 

The National University of Ireland. Calendar for the Year 
1934. (Dublin.) 


Individual Psychology, a new publication to promote 3 
knowledge of the applications of individual psychology in the 
fields of psychiatry, medicine, psychology, pedagogy, criminology, 
and social work is announced under the title of International 
Journal of Individual Psychology, with Dr. Alfred Adler, originator 
of the individual psychological technique, as Editor-in-chief. 
The Journal is published in Chicago (by International Publica- 
tions), and is in the nature of an English counterpart of the 
International Zeitschrift for Individualpsychologie, a German 
publication, which Dr. Adler and his associates have issued in 
Vienna since 1913. 

$ + $ 

VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The thirty-third 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held at Cambridge from 
July 27 to August 10, 1935. The main theme is Eternal Life. 
The inaugural address will be delivered by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Ely, and the following courses of lectures have 
been arranged : First week : The Development of Judaism from 
the exile to the Birth of Christ by the Rev. Laurence E. Browne. 
Christian Belief in the Resurrection of the Dead,’ by the Rev. 
John Baillie. Second week: The Fourth Gospel, by the 
Rev. W. F. Lofthouse ; Communion with God: in the Worship 
of the Community and of the Individual, by the Very Rev. E.C. 
Selwyn. A programme of additional lectures has also been 
arranged. Particulars as to rooms in college for men and women 
and of lodgings can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss E. C. 
Trinder, 1 St. Helen’s Crescent, Hastings. 
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University Entrance Scholarship: 
Subjects and Standards 


VII.—HISTORY 


By F. C. HAPPOL D, D. S. O., M. A., Headmaster, Bishop 
Wordsworth's School, Salisbury 
HE number of scholarships awarded for history at 
Oxford and Cambridge is, on the whole, liberal. 
Mr. A. M. Gibson in his article on Modern Language 
Scholarships in this series (March, 1935) records that in 
December, 1933, Cambridge colleges made thirty-eight 
open awards for history as compared with seventy-one for 
classics, forty-seven for science, forty-one for mathematics, 
and twenty for modern languages, while in December, 1934, 
forty-six awards were made for history as compared with 
sixty-six for classics, forty-six for science, forty-three for 
mathematics, and thirty-four for modern languages. Some 
may consider the proportion wrong—it may be that the 
awards for classics is overlarge—but one cannot complain 
unduly of the number of awards for history in Cambridge 
scholarship examinations. The same is true of Oxford. 
In both Universities the study of history occupies an 
honourable place and this attitude towards the subject is 
reflected in the proportion of the awards. 

Though there are differences both in the arrangement 
and scope of the papers and in the types of questions asked 
between different colleges and different groups, all adopt 
approximately the same form of examination. An examina- 
tion for the award of history scholarships and exhibitions 
usually includes an essay paper, two pure history papers 
(one on English, the other on European history), a general 
paper, and a translation from foreign languages paper. 

In the pure history papers a very wide choice of questions 
is usually given. A candidate is not expected to have 
covered the whole of English and European history. He 


may, if he wishes, choose all his questions from a couple 
of centuries. One of my own pupils who was recently 
awarded a major scholarship, had read no medieval 
European history and very little medieval English history 
except of a general nature. 

The object of the general paper is to give the candidate 
an opportunity of showing his general culture and interests 
outside his specific historial studies. Questions on politics, 
economics, art, music, science, and philosophy are normally 
included. Some examiners, probably rightly, attach great 
importance to the general paper and maintain that, with 
the essay, it enables the best candidates to be discovered 
far more certainly than the pure history papers. There is 
a report, which may or may not be true, that one Oxford 
examiner throws all the pure history papers into the waste- 
paper basket and bases his recommendations for awards 
solely on the essay and general papers. 

The translation paper usually consists of extracts in 
Latin, Greek, French, and German for translation into 
English. Translation from at least two languages is 
demanded, and always, I believe, some knowledge of Latin 
is regarded as essential. 

The reading of a number of scholarship papers reveals 
that the difficulty of the questions set varies both from 
year to year and from group to group. There seems to 
be a good deal of difference of opinion among examiners 
as to what sort of questions enable candidates to be 
differentiated most effectively. Some prefer questions, 
apparently easy, of a rather general character: others feel 
that the easy question does not enable the good candidate 
to be distinguished from the mediocre. I remember that 
some years ago a question on the sixteenth century, 
contained in the European history paper set by one group 
of Cambridge colleges, was so difficult that I myself, who 
had just completed a book on that period, would have 
hesitated to attempt to answer it. When I pointed this 
out to the examiner who had set the paper he defended 
himself by replying that in the previous year the questions 
set had been too easy and had failed to differentiate the 
candidates sufficiently and that only by setting difficult 
questions could the best candidates be found. There is 
much to be said for this examiner’s point of view. The 
object of history scholarship papers is to arrive at a 
comparative estimate of the different candidates, and the 
best type of question is one which makes this comparative 
estimate as certain as possible. Probably the best sort of 
question 1s one which demands a good deal of general 
reading, and is framed in such a way that insight and 
intelligence is required in answering it. 

One cannot, however, judge an examination simply by 
looking at its general structure; one must also consider in 
detail the sort of tests employed within that general 
structure and the way the examiner uses those tests. 
Except for the translation paper all the tests used in 
examinations for history scholarships are of the essay type. 
The candidate is given a paper of perhaps twenty questions ; 
out of these he must choose some four and on them write 
his answers in essay form. From the evidence provided by 
such work can the best candidates be discovered ? 

There has during the last decade or so been a good deal 
of controversy, both in this country and abroad, as to the 
reliability of the essay type of paper. There are fairly well 
established objections to its too great use in examinations 
such as the School Certificate. As a test of judgment and 
powers of inference it is generally agreed, however, that 
the essay type of paper can be, at any rate, a fairly reliable 
one. Used by an examiner who is equipped “ not merely 
with intelligence, but intellectual sympathy ” (to quote a 
French critic), the essay can be a very effective form of 
test of students whose minds have attained to some 
measure of maturity. Though judgments based on essays 
are subjective, nevertheless when the examiner's object is 
to choose out of a number of candidates those whose minds 
are in harmony with his own—and this is often so in a 
history scholarship examination—the essay is perhaps the 
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best medium for the purpose. Thus, assuming that the 
examiner is a man of broad intellectual sympathies, one 
may agree that the wide use of the essay type of test in 
history scholarship examinations, whatever may be the 
objections to it in examinations with a different objective, 
is for this particular purpose defensible. Whether it 
should be supplemented by tests of a more objective kind 
one is not prepared to say. Such tests have not been tried, 
and only by experiment could their value be assessed. 
Whether the present practice of judging a candidate 
entirely on essay work produced at great speed under the 
abnormal conditions of the examination room is a right 
one must be discussed later in this article. 

But while one may regard the general structure of the 
history scholarship examination and the type of test used 
as adequate for their purpose, that is not to say that 
either should be regarded as the best possible. An 
examination which may result, in the hands of competent 
examiners, in picking out the most worthy candidates best 
equipped to study history at a university, may not ensure 
that these candidates have had the best preparation for 
such studies, and the requirements of that examination 
may have an adverse affect on those in the schools who 
do not proceed to universities. We must therefore inquire 
whether the examination in its present form is open to 
either of these objections. 

Some colleges demand that a candidate who is awarded 
a scholarship for history should pursue that study at the 
university: others do not. It is probable, however, that 
the majority of those awarded history scholarships do in 
fact give up the greater part, if not all, of their time at the 
university to historical studies. While undoubtedly the 
preparation given at school to a student who intends to 
study history at the university should include some history, 
a too great concentration on historical studies is perhaps 
not the best sort of preparation. Not only is the student 
likely to lose his freshness: he may also be tempted to 
neglect those studies which would give him a better mental 
training and background and more adequate tools for 
later historical work. A boy well read in English literature, 
with a good working knowledge of Latin, French, and 
German, is probably better equipped for historical studies 
of university standard than one whose last years at school 
have been given up to a too close study of history to the 
neglect of languages and literature. 

However much university examiners may try to avoid 
it, however much they may reiterate that they desire to 
give scholarships to those whose preparation has been on 
a broad rather than on a narrow basis, the present type 
of history scholarship examination does tend to make 
candidates concentrate too much on historical, too little 
on linguistic, literary, and other studies. The reason for 
this is not that the candidate with a wide cultural training 
stands less chance than one with more specialized know- 
ledge—he may stand a better chance—it is that teachers 
are fearful that unless a good deal of time is given to pure 
history their candidates will fail to show a sufhcient grasp 
of historical facts and ideas in the English and European 
history papers. The relative importance given to essay, 
general paper, translation paper, and pure history papers 
by different colleges and groups is unknown and, when a 
boy's future career is at stake, a teacher cannot afford to 
take too many chances. 

A survey of scholarship tests show that while some of 
the big schools secure a large number of scholarships, 
awards are divided among a good many schools of varying 
types. The names of some schools appear regularly: others 
only make an occasional appearance. In the ordinary 
State day school the number of boys proceeding to 
universities is comparatively small, the number entering 
for open scholarships smaller still. Thus the preparation 
of the scholarship candidate is something of a problem. 
If the masters responsible give a good deal of time to 
scholarship candidates, it means, since staff ratios must be 
kept at an economical figure, that the majority may sufter ; 


if the interests of the majority are considered the time 
that can be given to scholarship candidates is limited. 

It would therefore seem that the school with small 
sixth forms is at a disadvantage compared with one with 
large numbers of boys engaged on advanced historical 
work. The advantage is, however, not so great as it might 
be. Most masters accustomed to prepare boys for scholar- 
ships would agree that the broader the preparation the 
candidate receives the better. He gains rather than loses 
by a good deal of work in literature and languages, and 
for some of his work he can be grouped with boys working 
for Higher Certificate or scholarships in other subjects. 
Moreover, a great deal of his actual historical work can be, 
indeed must be, done by himself. If he has the type of 
mind which is likely to win a history scholarship he will 
gain more by wide reading, unencumbered by too much 
teaching, than by spoon feeding. He requires to be 
directed on lines similar to those characteristic of the 
university rather than be taught in the normal school 
sense. Given an experienced and scholarly supervisor, to 
whom he may turn for advice and on whom he can sharpen 
his wits, and a well-stocked library, the candidate for a 
history scholarship can usually be left very much to his 
own devices. 

Scholarship examinations in their present form need not 
therefore result in over-specialization, nor should their 
requirements have undesirable effects on the smaller 
schools. Nevertheless there is room for experiment in 
two particular directions to discover whether or not the 
present method may be improved. A group of Oxford 
colleges is at present testing the value of what may be 
called “ mixed scholarships. Instead of offering one 
subject the candidate is allowed to offer two or even three 
at a lower standard. One would like to see this experiment 
extended, and all colleges or groups of colleges offer a few 
scholarships of this sort. It would be worth while testing 
in practice whether or not the potentialities of a candidate 
wishing to study history at the university could be gauged 
on papers in a couple of languages or a language and 
English literature, together with two general papers, one 
similar to that now common, the other more historical but 
demanding generalized rather than precise study. Only 
experience could determine whether a scholarship examina- 
tion of this sort would supply sufficient data for prognosticat- 
ing success in historical studies. That it would result in 
a fresher, more broadly equipped student is likely. 

The present type of examination, confined to a few 
hours during which the candidate is working at full pressure, 
gives a definite advantage to the facile student. The boy 
who can display all his goods at short notice may score 
over his more careful and scholarly but less spectacular 
rival. It is the particular defect of all examinations 
that the conditions under which they are carried out 
are abnormal. The atmosphere of an examination room 
is more akin to that of a newspaper office than of a study. 
It would be worth while trying to find out whether the 
examination in its present form might not be with 
advantage supplemented by candidates being allowed to 
present for consideration work carried out under more 
natural and leisurely conditions. 

The procedure might be somewhat as follows: Each 
candidate would submit to the tutor of the college of his 
first choice a topic on which he would be prepared to 
submit an essay or short thesis. While in the preparation 
for the writing of this essay or thesis, similar work would 
have been done by the candidate under the direction of 
the master supervising his studies, the actual piece of work 
presented would be done without aid or advice of any 
kind, except perhaps on the best books to read. The 
essay or thesis would be limited in length and would be 
sent with a certificate from the headmaster of the candidate's 
school that it was the candidate’s unaided work. In 
addition he would be given a strict viva vcce examination 
on the topic on which he had chosen to write. 

Such an extension of present custom offers few practical 
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difficulties and its introduction might result in examiners 


gaining valuable additional evidence to help them in 
determining awards. It would probably not be feasible, 


however, to give an effective viva voce examination to all 


candidates. The viva voce examination would have to be 
limited to those candidates who, on the evidence of either 
the thesis or the normal examination, fell within the range 
of those likely to be successful. 


The Reorganization of Sixth Form Work: The Need for Reform 


By E. J. Hutcuins, B.Litt., M.A., Headmaster, Varndean School, Brighton. 
A.—THE REQUIREMENTS 


S form work, that is, a course of semi-specialized 
study for the Higher School Certificate of one university 
or another, is a recognized activity in many secondary 
schools. Where the two or three years’ course does not 
exist, the school is definitely the poorer, unless it has found 
a satisfactory substitute; and this few have done. Many 
local education authorities support such courses by grants 
or scholarships. They are the avenue to the university, 
with whose work the subjects of the course are linked. 
They have immense value for the headmaster in that sixth 
forms, morally and intellectually, are the apex of his 
system and the chief aid to flexibility in his organization 
of school work. To the boy, in showing him knowledge of 
depth and of cultural value, to the school in maintaining 
a good level of achievement in its academic subjects, and 
to the community in producing citizens well grounded in 
learning and able to think clearly, these courses should be 
invaluable. Yet the universities find fault with the courses, 
and the man of business frequently condemns the time 
spent in them as so much wasted. Complaints are not 
unanimous, and, if competent opinion differs as widely 
as it does, the supposition is just, that criticism originates 
less in disbelief than in disappointment. Corruptio optimi 
pessima. If critics do not entirely deny the value of 
sixth form work, if opinion is hardening in favour of some 
continuous training and supervision for all up to the age 
of 18, the need of the moment is the clearing afresh of 
the issues and a restatement of aims and values. 

Confusion arises, first, from the varied opinions among 
universities upon the proper contents of subject syllabuses 
in the Higher School Certificate. All broadly accept the 
principle that the courses are semi-specialist. Subjects 
are divided under the heads: mathematics, natural 
science, classics, modern studies in English and foreign 
languages. While the more definitely specialist groups are 
classics and mathematics, in all there is variation among 
the universities in the syllabus contents and number of 
papers set in each subject. Further, many. subjects at 
subsidiary level are catered for. Reform of any kind 
must first, however, depend on greater necessities than the 
actual contents of the syllabus. It is essential to define 
the place of any course of study for an examination in the 
total life of the sixth. That done, the syllabuses may be 
assessed as knowledge required by recruits for university, 
profession, industry, or commerce, and as providing the 
means for awarding university scholarships. 

Since it is the boy, or girl, who is chiefly affected by these 
allotments of subjects, he, or she, must be considered as 
the human being before the courses of study are appraised. 
The boy enters the sixth about 16; he leaves it at 18 plus. 
He spends there the years, which show the most rapid growth 
in all adolescents, whether they be students or juniors in a 
professional or commercial concern. He ceases, simply to 
realize that there are moral issues before him, and becomes 
a judge of them. He begins intellectually to appreciate 
what expert knowledge can and should mean in the 
creation and maintenance of high standards of judgment. 
In school his powers of initiative in the control of others 
begin to develop, as they never can in the business where 
he is a junior without responsibility or authority. If he 
is ever to be a man of sound judgment, with a high standard 
of culture, and capable both of spanning his judgment over 


wide problems and penetrating also to their core, this is 
the period when he will lay the foundations of such man- 
hood. This is the time, when the restless age of puberty is 
passing, for him to find confidence in himself, to learn the 
arts of estimating public opinion, of selecting the relevant 
from the trivial, of backing his judgment with knowledge 
and independent thought. 

He is in the sixth to find a standard of learning in a 
few subjects, which shall give him a measuring rod of all 
that he may later learn of other subjects. He is there 
to develop from a boy, who can do the things he under- 
stands, into something of a young man, who understands 
by what means he is to judge his knowledge and his actions. 
The sixth exists, in a microcosm, to present to the boy 
vital problems of school government and of scholarly 
appreciation, which he must solve. It is to give the adoles- 
cent confidence in handling knowledge, to make of him 
a reliable holder of authority as a prefect, a house or a 
games captain. It is to make him the sane chairman of 
any school society ; to give him poise and confidence in 
playing prominent rôles in the school or house dramatic 
or debating society; to make him—in all situations—a 
good judge of opinion. In it—whether he does all these 
things or only some—he may find such an atmosphere 
of independence of judgment and sense of competence as, 
once established in himself, he will never willingly forgo 
in later life. If it is true that a great man of business 
must be a good judge of opinion and of wide issues, a 
sound speaker, a capable chairman, here in school is the 
place for the foundations of such qualities to be laid. Here 
will the boy see the vision splendid of what cultured 
manhood may mean. 

Such being the ideal, which any normally intelligent boy 
ought to be able, in some measure, to attain, how far is he 
equipped to begin sixth form work by the School Certificate 
course, which precedes it? He will not yet have been of 
an age to accept responsibility on any large scale, and, 
with brilliant exceptions, he will not have been able to learn 
the arts of judgment and of control of his fellows. His 
work will have taken him over a number of subjects. 
It is not pretended that very many do not profit from 
the School Certificate course, nor is it a fact that work 
in each subject necessary or permissible to a School 
Certificate candidate is unsound preparation for sixth form 
work or for commercial or professional life. The learning 
gained in the years of work up to the first public examina- 
tion has real value; the discipline of the examination is 
salutary and necessary alike to staff and boys. The danger 
lies in the tendency not to limit the number of subjects, 
so as to ensure a reasonable depth and variety of matter, 
but to extend it in proportion to the capacity of the worker 
and the driving power of the teacher. Thus a clever boy 
offering many subjects is tied down in each, by the limits 
of time, to a course of study which is too shallow to be 
worthy of him; while the dullard finds that the difference 
of one subject more or less in his total may make or mar his 
hopes of reaching credit standard in all. 

The effect of lack of margin, in both types, is a wearied 
feeling of boredom or strain, with unnecessary shallowness 
in the quick boy’s knowledge and dangerous gaps in that of 
the slow thinker. This, far more than the Matriculation 
bogey, is the real danger of the School Certificate. These 
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are the effects especially evident in boys from uncultured 
homes to whom all learning is new in school and at home. 
Here, as the first cause of sixth form weakness, is the origin 
of later premature specialization which brings out all the 
vices and none of the virtues of academic work; for it 
makes cramming essential, and, both before and after the 
School Certificate stage, allows no time for the natural 
reaction to circumstances and the natural absorption of 
knowledge. If the atmosphere of the school is created by 
the attitude of the sixth to its work, here is the first barrier 
to the creation of a general sense of freedom and willing 
interest, which ought to exist in every scholastic com- 
munity. 

The second flaw is in the sixth form work itself. The 
qualities needed in the ideal product of two or three years 
in the sixth develop slowly. They are neither the bustling 
energy of the merely athletic nabob nor the over-refined 
remoteness of the bookworm. They are the confident 
thoughtfulness of the all-rounder. They demand from the 
boy a good deal of searching of heart, such as only he can 
do for himself. He is faced with new work of a type suited 
to his maturity and intelligence. He is old enough to work 
at what interests him and to neglect many subjects, which 
do not. His study is not to be of the type demanding only 
class instruction, but individual reading, capacity to look 
for knowledge on his own initiative and the ability to think 
on lines never even hinted at in the textbooks of his previous 
years. After the emotional upheaval of a public examina- 
tion, he has to stabilize himself; and this new sense of 
freedom from immediate examination can produce intense 
keenness. He has to cease physically to be a boy and to 
become a young man. Clearly, he can only solve this 
complex of problems if his confidence is unshaken and he 


has no feeling of pressure. His purely examination work, 
therefore, must not absorb all his time and interest or 
demand more than two-thirds of both. He needs space 
in which to think the long, long thoughts of youth,“ to 
learn the many arts of responsibility, to make and keep 
contact with some of the activities of other walks of life, 
such as the local Boys’ Club, the school mission, Toc H, 
the appearance locally of good drama, and of the best English 
and European films, with the wireless, the newspaper, 
current journals, to share in foreign travel, camping, hiking, 
scouting, and in school societies ;—literary, scientific, 
dramatic, and debating. He must now put his hobbies on 
an intellectual basis. Above all, this is the period when he 
should study for himself as much as possible the facts of 
the life of Christ. Real interest in the personality of our 
Lord is the best guide of a boy who is learning to think 
and to shoulder responsibility. 

The fatal injury, at this stage, is a Higher Certificate 
course which absorbs all the boy’s time and, by making 
cramming necessary, creates narrowness and lack of vitalitv 
in thought. It results, at examination time, not in stimu- 
lating work, but in the dull return to the examiner of 
knowledge injected by the master. Here again, it is the boy 
of average intelligence and not the brilliant one who 
suffers. There is no headmaster who has not seen a boy 
enter his school at 11 or 12 years of age, healthy but rough, 
entirely lacking in every grace, crude in taste, in instinct, 
and in speech, and has not, at the end of six or seven years, 
been amazed at the poise, intelligence, and width of 
interest of the same boy at the end of his sixth form course. 
The problem is how to lift the average boy out of his narrow 
rut into the same wide and fruitful field. 


(To be continued) 


— — 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


U. S. A. 


The article with this title in the International Education Review 
(referred to last month) by Dr. John K. 

ake Don ag Norton, Professor of Education, Columbia 
University, New York, opens with the 

reminder that * historically the National Government has 
exercised only minor responsibilities for the development and 
support of education! - the major having been left to the 
forty-eight States. The New Deal has not changed the basic 
policy. It has merely provided certain temporary, emergency 
aid to education as an incidental phase of its unemployment 
relief and public works programmes.“ That emergency aid 
has taken the following forms: (1) $17,000,000 for the support 
of unemployed and needy teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools in small cities and rural communities. (Several thousand 
school districts had already broken down fiscally, and had 
closed, or were about to close, their schools.) (2) Several million 
dollars for using unemployed teachers to conduct classes for 
adults. (3) The provision of some 2,000 Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps in rural areas, offering constructive work, sub- 
sistence, and a small wage to young unemployed men, with 
facilities for continued education. (In the first year 800,000 
took advantage of what the Dean of the University of Chicago 
calls this repair work on human lives, which would be un- 
necessary if society had been wise enough to develop an adequate 
system of education.“) (4) Considerable development of pre- 
school classes. (5) Financial help to enable thousands of college 
students to continue attendance. ( Approximately as many 
students are enrolled in institutions of higher learning as in all 
other nations taken together.) (6) An emergency apprenticeship 
programme for high school graduates, aged 16 to 25. (The 
Federal Commissioner of Education is setting up a Division of 
Youth Education to develop this.) (7) Loans and grants for 
new school buildings—estimated to amount in three years to 
8500, 000, 00. One of the most significant contributions of the 
New Deal to education (Prof. Norton writes) may grow out of 
this action, which has focused attention upon the 127,000 
school districts,’ tens of thousands of which, it has long been 
known, could be abolished, or readjusted, with increased 
economy and efficiency. (Vested interests, once more!) Local 
autonomy and initiative have too long been our shibboleths.”’ 
($) The probable allocation of considerable sums for the pro- 


motion of fundamental research bearing upon the present 
status of education and its future development. The full 
significance of all these federal activities it is still too early to 
appraise.” 


In April, 1635, “ the freemen of Boston (Mass.) agreed that 
our brother, Philemon Pormont, shall be 
A Tercentenary. entreated to become schoolmaster for the 
teaching and nurturing of the children.“ The 
occasion has inspired an appeal from the President: From a 
small beginning has grown the splendid service now provided 
for more than 6,000,000 young Americans by 26,000 public and 
private high schools, which are developing the most precious 
resource of our nation. It is worth noting that social progress 
is following swiftly on the heels of this remarkable expansion of 
educational opportunity. I hope that the young people of 
every high school will celebrate this anniversary in a manner 
which will bring vividly before parents and fellow-townsmen 
the significance, the contribution, and the goals of their schools.“ 
This appeal was issued last November. But is social progress 
(as yet) ever as splendid as educational service? 


We congratulate the Journal of the National Education 
Association on a recent reprint in its pages of Prof. John Dewey's 
My Pedagogic Creed.“ Of the three thousand words we quote 
a short statement of his basic faith: The only true education 
comes through the stimulation of the child's powers by the 
demands of the social situations in which he finds himself. 
Through these demands he is stimulated to act as a member 
of a unity, to emerge from his original narrowness of action and 
fecling, and to conceive of himself from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the group to which he belongs. Through the responses 
which others make to his own activities he comes to know 
what these mean in social terms. Education, therefore, 
must begin with a psychological insight into the child's capacities. 
interests, and habits, and must be controlled at every point by 
reference to these considerations. We must first know what 
they mean. They must then be translated into terms of their 
social equivalents—of what they are capable of in the way of 
social service.. . . Of these two sides, the psychological and 
the sociological, neither can be subordinated, or neglected. 
without evil results.“ 


(Continued on page 452) 
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LONGMANS 


FRENCH COURSE FOR FIRST EXAMINATIONS 
By W. F. H. WHITMARSH. Probably 3s. 6d. 


A complete course for School Certificate Classes, giving full and varied practice in Grammar, 
Composition, Free Composition, and Translation of both Prose and Verse. Abundant 
provision is made for Reproduction and Comprehension Exercises. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR TO-DAY 


By MAURICE THIERY. Probably Is. 


A little book of original plays introducing the exchanges of conversation of everyday life 
in modern France. It is suitable for children in their second or third year of French. 


LIVING FRENCH 


AN ENGLISH 


A new series of French Texts. 

A graded series of French Readers from the Second Year to the Fifth. The material will 
be taken from works of merit by modern authors of distinction. The vocabulary will be that 
of modern life and the matter such as will appeal to all types of pupils of school age. 

Only books of worth and distinction will be included, and the editing will be graded so as 
not to destroy the interest in the books while preparing the pupil for the School 
Examinations. 

GRADE A. (Second Year.) 64 pages. Limp, Is. 
No. I. LES AVENTURES DU CUISINIER BENOIT AND OTHER 
ST ORIES. 

By ERNEST PEROCHON. Edited by VICTOR COHEN. 


GRADE B. (Third Year.) 96 pages. Limp, Is. 3d. 
No. I. LES DEU X CRO QUETMITAINES 


HIGHWAY. A Complete English Course in Three Stages. 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 

Stage |. An English Highway. Part |. 2s. 

Stage Il. An English Highway. Part Il. 2s. 6d. 

Stage lll. A New English Course. 4s. 


An excellent collection of examples for practice in vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis. 
The Journal of Education. 


MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS ONE-ACT COMEDIES 
Edited by PHILIP WAYNE Edited by PHILIP WAYNE 
With Frontispiece. 2s. (Section B) Is. 6d. (Section A) 


The Contents include : 


The Contents include : 


The Shadow of the Glen,“ by J. N. Synge. 

The Storm,’ by John Drinkwater. The Proposal.“ by Anton Tchehov. 

i A Parting,” by Gordon Bottomley. A Strolling Clerk from Paradise.“ by Hans Sachs. 
Smoke Screens, by Harold Brighouse. 3 j 

** Something to Talk About,” by Eden Phiilpotts. Elizabeth Refuses,” by Margaret Macnamara. 

** Love and How to Cure it.“ by Thornton Wilder. “ The Poacher,“ by J. O. Francis. 


** The Rose and the Cross, by Clifford Bax. 
Punch and Go.“ by John Galsworthy. 


Shivering Shocks,” by Clemence Dane. 


A Miracle Merchant,” by Saki (H. H. Munro). Rory Aforesaid,” by John Brandane. 
Two New Vo‘umes in The Heritage of Literature Series 


LANDMARKS 


OF WORLD HISTORY 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM. With Illustrations. Probable Price 2s. 


A simply written story of the growth of the great peoples of the world. Sometimes the 
story centres round the life of the leading figure of the age—at others it traces the course 
of the great forward movements of mankind. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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The annual reports of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 


national Peace (Division of Intercourse and 


Ensuing Peace. Education) by the Director, Dr. Nicholas 


Murray Butler, are always stimulating—to 


those, at least, who seriously seek peace and ensue it. ‘ The 


objective of the Endowment (he writes) is the education of 


public opinion by bringing to it the widest, the most accurate, 
and the most interesting information regarding the life, the 


thought, and the political, social, and economic organization of 
other peoples, and through presenting to these peoples similar 


facts relating to the United States. Those who regard the task 
of the Endowment as hopeless are those who believe that reason 


and good morals can never rule the world. . Nothing is 
sadder than to hear men holding responsible public posts con- 


tinuing to preach the impossible, unreasonable, and suicidal 


doctrine of isolated nationalism, and, in the guise of finding 


security, to encourage the expenditure of countless millions 
upon armaments which are the surest sign of a nation’s in- 
security and weakness. . . At the same time declarations 
and emotional outcries against war are quite futile unless they 
lead to the building of institutions of law and reason which 
the world accepts as substitutes.” 

Peace has lost a staunch ally by the death of Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, founder and Secretary-general of the World Federation 
of Education Associations. His courage and vision (writes an 
American colleague) often in the face of criticisms and dis- 
couragements, had brought together at the biennial meetings 
educators from every civilized country in the world in har- 
monious conclave.” 


The annual report of the President of Columbia University 
encourages us to quote Dr. Butler again. 
“ The news of the day (he writes), whatever 
its character, now takes precedence in the 
conscious attention of the vast majority of those who read. 
Their intellectual life, if it may be so dignified, consists almost 
wholly in leaping from headline to headline—from an appalling 
crime to a tragic accident, or to the unthinking appro- 
priation of hundreds of millions of non-existent public funds. 
Of such immediate interest are news items of this kind 
that the readers find little time, opportunity, or invitation to 
think.“ 

He ends with a striking parallel from Goethe: I look upon 
it as one of the greatest misfortunes of our age that it allows 
nothing to ripen quietly ; that the next moment devours the 
preceding ; that no time is allowed for digestion ; and that we 
live from hand to mouth, with no time to bring forth any 
finished product. Have we not reviews and magazines for every 
hour of the day? By this portentous machinery everything 
that a man does or writes, or intends to do or write, is dragged 
before the public. No man dare do anything, enjoy or suffer 
anything, save for the delectation of others. Thus every trifle 
goes from house to house, from town to town, from kingdom 
to kingdom, from one quarter of the world to another, at a 
galloping speed.“ 


News versus 
Knowledge. 


[Acknowledgments also to International Conciliation, School 
Review, Social Studies, American Child, Education by Radio. 
and Advancement of Teaching (Carnegie Foundation).] 


Broadcast English 


By M. ALpERTON PiN Kk, M. A., Sloane School, Chelsea 


HE recent issue of the third edition of the B.B.C’s 
pamphlet, Broadcast English, containing the lists of 
recommendations to announcers, prompts a consideration 
of the important problems raised. There can scarcely be 
a subject on which more nonsense is talked than English 
pronunciation. And the reason is that, although to the 
uninstructed it seems a matter of no great difficulty, it is 
in fact beset with pitfalls. Few people seem to grasp even 
the first principle, namely, that the only standard of 
correctness is the rather unsatisfactory one provided by the 
practice of educated speakers of a certain social class. All 
too frequently, therefore, we see letters in the Press from 
the country clergyman who is still proud of his mastery of 
Latin quantities and attempts to justify this or that pro- 
nunciation from a consideration of the length of vowel in 
the Latin root-word. Again, only the other day a 
correspondent to the Observer, with a naive belief in the 
connexion between spelling and pronunciation, complained 
because the B.B.C. announcers are instructed to use the 
“ slovenly pronunciation Wénsdy : one wonders whether 
this gentleman says Wed-nez-day ; or, if not, what. And 
there is also Mr. St. John Ervine, who has such a strong 
attachment to his native provincial form of speech that 
some time ago he gave a London actor a bad mark because 
he made no distinction between father and farther. 

Thus when the B.B.C. originally set up its .Advisory 
Committee on Spoken English under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, and issued its recommendations to 
announcers, there was bound to be much criticism, some of 
it justified, but most of it prejudiced and mistaken. It 
could scarcely be denied, however, that the Advisory 
Committee was needed. There are so many English words 
of which alternative pronunciations are allowable that the 
B.B.C., while not setting itself up as the ultimate authority, 
must make certain decisions for the sake of uniformity. 
A glance at Broadcast English reveals doubt in the most odd 
places. In the case of English itself—of all words—guidance 
is necessary; there are those who say Eng- instead of Ing-. 
Then Londoners cannot make up their minds about 
Marylebone; busmen and railwaymen apparently say 
marlibon; but the Committee recommends märribon. It 
may be asked why the Oxford English Dictionary should 
not have been accepted as the final authority on words 


other than place-names. The answer is that the first 
volumes of that work were published some forty years ago 
and therefore record the speech of a bygone generation. 

The Committee is not deaf to criticism. In the later lists 
of recommendations the original rulings have in several 
cases been changed. Tor the words decadence, subsidence, 
and idyll, for example, the pronunciations first given were 
deca’dence, subsy’dence, and i’ddill; the first two were 
certainly against common usage, and the third unnecessarily 
departed from the long initial syllable of the Greek: all 
three have now been discarded in favour of deckadenct, 
subs ddence, and i dill. There are still some words, however, 
on which one wishes that the Committee would have second 
thoughts. Why is a syllable eliminated in miniature 
(minnicher)? And is not re’condite far more common than 
recon dite? 

I suppose that every one who scans the lists will receive 
a shock on finding that he has apparently mispronounced 
some particular words all his life. In my own case, there was 
respite, which I had always pronounced—and heard others 
pronounce—veés’pite. When I saw the B. B. C. recom- 
mendation rés’p¥t, I rubbed my eyes and proceeded to con- 
sult the dictionaries at hand; to my astonishment they all 
supported the B.B.C. ruling. A good number of people, | 
suspect, will be surprised to learn that the best authorities 
are behind the B.B.C. in stressing the second syllable in 
remonstrate and decorous. And how many of my readers 
know the allowable pronunciations of pariah ? 

One of the chief difficulties is with foreign words. To 
what extent should these be anglicized ? One would like 
the B.B.C. to throw its weight on the side of a completely 
English pronunciation wherever possible. It is absurd that 
in the case of a long-naturalized word like envelope we (or 
some of us) should go on pronouncing the first syllable on- 
Here the Committee does recommend en-. But why arc 
announcers advised to make the last syllable of amateur 
rhyme with fur, when the pronunciation giving this syllable 
as your is well established? And surely bã'nal or ba’nal 
is preferable to bandal. Again, dictionary authority is 
followed in giving péekant (for piquant) : a desirable boldness 
might have been shown in recommending pickwant. 

Although this matter of alternative pronunciations is 

(Continued on page 454) 
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EUROPE: THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERA 
By Prof. A. J. GRANT and Prof. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 5s. net. 


The set book for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, reprinted from 
Grant and Temperley’s Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1932,” 
with an Epilogue. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN TO 1934 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER. 


To 1603. 3s. 1714-1934. 33. 
1485-1714. 2s. 6d. 1783-1934. 28. 6d. 
1603-1783. 23. 6d. 1688-1815. 23. 6d. 


Complete in One Volume, 6s. 6d. 


“ Excellent series for School Certificate purposes. — The Times Educational Supplement. 
A novel feature is a set of concise tabular notes on important events and documents. — The Journal 


of Education. 


BRITAIN IN WORLD HISTORY 
By E. H. DANCE. 5s. 


Also in Two Parts. 3s. each. 
PART l. To 1603. PART Il. Since 1603. 
And in Three Sections under the title of Longmans’ New Age Histories. 2s. 3d. each. 


Book |. To 1485. Book Il. 1485-1714. Book Ill. Since 1714. 


HNr. Dance endeavours, with conspicuous success, to co-ordinate world history with the history of Great 
Britain. His work thus forms a useful link between the ordinary English history textbook and the manuals 
of world history from which England is excluded.“ — The Journal of Education. 


THE WORLD: A GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP. Sixth Edition, revised. 5s. 


The vast selection of questions further enhances the value of a book which it would be difficult to over-praise.’’ 
—Schoolmaster. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. Revision Notes and Questions. 
By F. W. GODDARD and S. R. HUMBY. 
With Illustrations. 28. 6d. 


The essentials for S. C. Chemistry in Revision Form, together with about 500 graduated 
examples, the majority from recent S.C. papers. The complete syllabuses of the various 
S.C. and Matriculation Examinations are covered. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By J. M. HARRISON. 


Introductory Course. 2s. 6d. School Certificate Course. 4s. 6d. 


. .. Pleases us immensely . . . the best feature of this excellent book is the clever way in which references 
are made to the applications of chemistry in everyday life.’’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF SCIENCE. Practical and Theoretical. 
By JAMES HUNTER. 
Part |. Is. 9d. Part il. Is. 9d. Parts | and li in one volume. 3s. 3d. 
Part lil. Mainly Mechanics and Chemistry. Is. 9d. Part IV. Mainly Light and Sound. Is. 6d. 
it may be said at once that the material provided is adequate. The book is full of excellent experiments, 


carefully graded and well illustrated with interesting diagrams .. . an extremely useful textbook.“ 
—Education. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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tricky enough, even more awkward problems arise in 
connexion with the style of speech to be adopted for the 
purposes of broadcasting. Announcers have to submit to 
a running fire of criticism on account of their ‘ mincing 
manner, their “ Oxford accent, and what not. But 
critics would generally be hard put to it to explain exactly 
what they want—unless they frankly demanded a speech 
as like their own as possible. Is there such a thing as a 
standard style of speech ? This question is clearly and 
competently dealt with by Prof. Lloyd James in his 
Introduction to Broadcast English. He points out that style 
of speech varies from district to district, from class to class, 
and from character to character. We are not entitled to 
say that there is one and only one right way of speaking 
English. We can say, however, that there tends to be 
more uniformity of speech as we ascend the social scale ; 
that the spread of education helps to increase the uni- 
formity ; that out of the broad band that comprises all 
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district and class variants there is emerging a considerably 
narrower band of variants that have a very great measure 
of similarity ; and that this narrow band of tvpes has more 
features in common with Southern English than with 
Northern English. Those who speak any one of the 
variants within this narrow band are regarded as speaking 
“ good ” English. If we use the term Standard English to 
describe this form, it is evident that we must be prepared to 
give it a very loose and unscientific interpretation. One 
of the authorities has explained Standard English as being 
that form of educated speech which is free from pro- 
vincialisms and affectation. Is there any speaker of 
sufficient authority to be set up as an example? With the 
memory of His Majesty’s Jubilee Broadcast fresh in mind, 
I would submit that there is. Let the B.B.C. announcers 
speak—dquite hterally—the King's English. They would 
then, I am convinced, escape the criticisms to which they 
are now subjected. 


The Geography Room 


By L. B. CuNDALL, M. Sc., Henry Thornton School, London 


HE idea of maintaining specially equipped geography 

rooms is not new. Many ordinary class-rooms had 
been converted into geography laboratories before 1908, 
when the late Mr. A. T. Simmons first outlined the principles 
which, for more than a quarter of a century, have governed 
the planning and equipment of geography rooms. In, 
recent years, however, although the status of geography 
has improved, the plans to equip special workrooms for 
the subject have had to be abandoned, or at least postponed, 
on the grounds of economy. Within the past few months, 
the increasing pressure upon class-room accommodation 
has forced many education authorities to build new schools 
or to add new rooms to existing ones. In the process of 
reorganization, the claims of geography have not been 
entircly overlooked and, in many districts, the plans which 
have been accepted by the Board of Education show that a 
special geography room will form a part of the normal 
equipment of central and secondary schools. In many of 


Platform 


the larger schools it is probable that two such rooms will 
be required. 

Nevertheless, less than half of the secondary schools of 
the country possess properly equipped geography rooms, 
and, in many of the new buildings, the work is handicapped 
by the unsuitable character of the rooms provided. Possibly 
this is because there is no generally accepted standard to 
which architects are expected to conform, and it frequently 
happens thatt although the plan of a new school makes 
provision for a geography room, the room allotted to the 
subject is too small for the purpose it is intended to serve. 

It is reasonable, however, to hope that in future the 
specialists responsible for the teaching of geography will 
be consulted when the plans are drawn up and not, as too | 
frequently happens, after the school has been built. Asa | 
rule it is not considered necessary for the architect to 
consult individual teachers with respect to the rooms they 
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BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL PHYSICS 


by E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., and W. PEARSON, B.Sc. 550 pages. 6s. 


This new book is intended for those schools which want all the physics needed at the School 
Certificate stage in one comparatively inexpensive volume of moderate size. It is not, 
however, a skeleton course; the authors have not sacrificed thoroughness in essential 
matters. The parts: I Mecuanics, II Heat, Light AND Sounn, III ELECTRICITY, are 
available separately, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 2s. 6d. respectively. 


Complete. 


A Textbook of Light 


by L. R. MIDDLETON, N. A., B.Sc. 6s. 


A thoroughly modern textbook which assumes 
a knowledge of the more elementary parts 
of the subject, and covers comprehensively 
Higher Certificate and Intermediate require- 
ments. While the treatment throughout 
is rigorous, it is quite simple and direct. 


Short Test-Papers 


in Chemistry 


by W. LITTLER, B. A., B.Sc. 6d. 


Fifteen short test- papers, covering the School 
Certificate course, and especially suitable for 
students taking the Northern Joint Matricu- 
lation Board papers. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


by F. FAIRBROTHER, M.Sc., E. NIGHTINGALE, M.Sc., and F. J. WYETH, Sc.D. 
Fully illustrated. PART I, 2s. 3d.; PART II, 2s. 9d. ; PARTS III and IV, 3s. 6d. each. 


This new experimental course, carefully planned to include the basic principles of physics, 
chemistry, and biology, is now complete in four parts. Interesting and lucid . . . can 


be thoroughly recommended.”—sCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Examples in 


Statics and Dynamics 


by R. C. FAWDRY, NM. A., B.Sc. 38. 6d. 


The examples from the first parts of the 
author's well-known Statics and Dynamics 
issued in separate form. An invaluable 
collection.” —sCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Junior Arithmetic 
by R. C. FAWDRY, N. A., B.Sc. 
Price 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


In the revised and enlarged edition of this well- 
known book, thirty-two pages of supplementary 
examples have been added to meet the wishes 
of teachers who require additional exercises. 


A SHORTER TRIGONOMETRY 
by W. G. BORCHARDT, N. A., B. Se., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


Price 3s. 6d. With Tables, 4s. 


PART I separately, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


“ We can strongly recommend this cheap and excellent book to all those who have an eye 


on the Matriculation and like examinations. . 


.. So both students and teacher may open 


the book anywhere without the fear of dropping on something that could not be of service.” 


MATHEMATICAL GAZETTE 


Full details of any of the above gladly sent on request 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


PORTUGAL STREET 


——— — — — — aaa ——— 


LONDON, W. C. 2 
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have to use but, on the grounds both of economy and of 
educational efficiency, this course is desirable in the case of 
special rooms. The subjects chiefly affected by the situation 
and aspect of a school are those devoted to art and 
geography. The former requires a northern and the latter 
a southern aspect. If the school stands in spacious grounds 
near the crest of a slope, the geography room may be on 
the ground floor, so as to allow easy access to the school 
field where observational work is done, without interfering 
with the work of other classes. In densely-populated areas, 
however, this may not be possible, and it may be necessary 
to build the geography room at the top of the school, 
with access to a flat roof which provides a suitable viewpoint. 

Existing geography rooms are of all shapes and sizes, 
but many of them are small and sometimes they are no 
larger than ordinary class-rooms, measuring 22 ft. square. 
If a room of this size is adequately equipped, the super- 
vision of individual work is almost impossible. It must 
be borne in mind that the geography room has to serve both 
for practical work and for class teaching. In the Memoran- 
dum on the Teaching of Geography, published recently by 
the Assistant Masters’ Association, it is stated that the 
geography room should occupy more than 1,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

The old geography room at St. Dunstan’s College, Catford, 
was larger than the well-known room at the William Ellis 
School (Fig. 1), which measured 37 ft. by 25 ft., but many of 
the rooms equipped during the War and post-War periods 
are small (see Figs. 2 and 3). Until 1931, it was expected 
that the size of classes would be reduced to twenty, but 
in some of the newly-erected schools it is found that 
geography rooms have had to accommodate classes of 
thirty or more. 
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Usually the geography rooms erected since 1914 are 
less than 650 square feet in area. In new schools erected 
in London, this area is now exceeded, and in Glamorgan, 
new senior schools have geography rooms which measure 
36 ft. by 25 ft. It is hoped that these dimensions will be 
regarded as absolute minima to be exceeded wherever 
possible. The Secondary Schools Standing Committee of 
the Geographical Association is collecting plans of geography 
rooms with the object of discovering the characteristic 
features of the best types, and it is expected that a report 


on the subject will be issued at the end of the present year. 

As regards equipment, it is possible to profit by the 
results of experiments which have been conducted in 
continental schools. Cinema-projectors are used much more 
extensively in France, Germany, and Italy than in this 
country. Poland has devised new methods of storage, and 
German epidiascopes have been installed in many of the 
village schools of that country. In European Russia, 
practically every school possesses a large globe of modern 
design. 

In this country, it is believed that the permanent fittings 
of the geography room should include shelves for library 
books in general use, blackboard and panelling of soft wood 
to cover all the available space between the dado and the 
frieze, store cupboards for maps, apparatus, pictures, 
and lantern slides, a lantern screen, and taps and point- 
plugs for the supply of electricity, gas, and water. As a 
rule, the gas and water taps are fitted to the teacher’s 
bench, but this practice is not universal. In view of the 
fact that frequent use is made of the lantern or the 
epidiascope, it is desirable that a master switch, controlling 
all the lights in the room, should be fitted to the teacher's 
bench, and it is essential that the windows should be 
provided with blinds or curtains used in darkening the room. 
If curtains are used they should be of dark material and 
should completely exclude light from outside sources. 
A point of suspension for a hanging globe should be fixed 
to the ceiling. 

In some of the new schools, a preparation room or 
store-room which opens out of the geography room is 
available for the storage of bulky or delicate apparatus, 
and for specimens which would be in the way if permanently 
kept where the pupils work., In some cases the store-rooms 
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are fitted with sinks and may be darkened when it is 
desired to make negatives or lantern slides. Such a room 
is essential if plaster casts are made from relief models. 
At first, the epidiascope was regarded as a luxury to be 
used on special occasions, but, at the present time, it is 
acknowledged to be an almost indispensable part of the 
equipment of the geography room, not only because of 
the saving of time which its use entails, but also because 
almost any kind of picture may be shown to the whole of 
(Continued on page 460) 
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LATIN: ITS PLACE AND VALUE IN EDUCATION 
By C. W. VALENTINE, M.A., D.Phil. 


This book is the result of an attempt to estimate impartially the value of the study of Latin by the majority of 
secondary school pupils who proceed no further than a School Certificate Standard. 


Ready shortly. 6s. net 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 
By F. H. SPENCER, D.Sc., LL.B. 


The leading facts about the economic side of life, wages, where they came from, the organization of industry and 
commerce, in fact the essential features of the working world, are set out in two parts in terms suited to children 
in the last years of Elementary School life. 


Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. 


A SYSTEMATIC REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
VOLUME I—THE BRITISH ISLES 
By J. F. UNSTEAD, N. A., D. Sc., Sometime Professor of Geography in the University of London. 


The aim of this series, which will be complete in four parts, is to provide a post-Matriculation course in Regional 
Geography, suitable for University and Training College Students. 
6s. 


LA GERBE D'OR 


Choix de Poésies Françaises 
Chosen and Annotated by FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., D.-ès-L. 


Two books which initiate pupils to the beauty of French verse and provide valuable training in pronunciation, 
comprehension, and appreciation. 


Volume | (Elémentaire) : 70 poems, for pupils aged 12 to 14. Is. 6d. 
Volume II (Moyen) : 72 poems, for pupils aged I5 to 17. 2s. 


REGIONS OF THE WORLD IN PICTURES 
By G. J. CONS, M.A. 


In this series it is intended to show pictorially the Regions of the World in four sets. Each continent will be divided 
into its major regions, and then, for each region there will be a given number of pictures, which in their combined 
effort will help the pupils visualize the region as a whole. 


Is. 3d. per set 


THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY 
By N. E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and L. E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


This book gives the teacher a psychological ſoundation ſor his work and lays stress on the value of observation 
and the part played by interest. It is in three sections: Value and Aims of Biological Teaching ; General Methods 
of Teaching: The third section is concerned with plans of work for all stages from the under fives ° to the end 
of school days. . 


4s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS Ltd. 
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a class at exactly the right place in the lesson. It is not | minimum thermometers should be kept in a Stevenson 


difficult to find suitable pictures at a very small cost in 
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The lantern screen, which is 7 ft. wide, is suspended from a batten 
fixed on the ceiling, and may be pulled up when not required. The 
. where electricity is required are numbered 1 to 10. Numbers 1. 
and 3 illuminate the blackboard. Number 4 on the teacher’s bench 
isa master switch, and with it there is an independent switch for the 
epidiascope. The tracing table may be illuminated either from 9 or 
10. The pupils’ tables are numbered and shaded 1 to 15. So far as 
ble the space between the dado and the frieze is covered by 
lackboard. There are ledges for observational work and for display 
of specimens and models along the south and east walls. 
the place of the more expensive and frequently inappropriate 
lantern slides of former years. The epidiascope may also 
be used for the exhibition of the pupils’ work, with the 
object of eliminating errors common to the whole of a 
class. It is found that pupils generally welcome the 
opportunity of criticizing the work of their fellows. 

It should not be imagined, however, that lessons which 
involve the use of the epidiascope are easy. At any moment, 
a teacher may be compelled to break off to elaborate difficult 
points by means of a blackboard sketch, and the lighting 
arrangements should make it possible for any part of the 
blackboard to be illuminated while the rest of the room 
is in semi-darkness. A teacher soon discovers that there 
is no standard size for epidiascope pictures, but these should 
not exceed 6in. square. Card index files are useful for 
storage. 

Another essential item of geography room equipment is 
the globe. The globe used by the teacher for demonstration 
purposes should be as large as possible, and should have a 
black or slate surface with the outlines of the continents 
marked in white. In addition, it is desirable that small 
hand globes should be available for the use of each pupil 
in working out problems connected with latitude and 
longitude, and also in familiarizing each member of the 
class with the differences in appearance of the projections 
commonly found in atlases. In many schools, the teacher’s 
globe is suspended from the ceiling in a manner which does 
not interfere with the pupils’ view of the blackboard and 
the screen, but there are many teachers who prefer to 
fit the globe into a hollow base which will allow the axis 
to be orientated in the same direction as that of the earth. 

Thermometers and barometers are part of the normal 
equipment of the science department, but, wherever 
possible, additional wet and dry bulb and maximum and 


screen situated at a considerable distance from the school 
buildings to secure proper exposure. From the point of 
view of teaching geography, the barograph which makes 
an automatic record of the pressure is to be preferred to 
the barometer. The barograph should be placed in a part 
of the school where it can be read by every one. Wind 
observations may be taken by reference to the Beaufort 
scale, and the anemometer is not an essential part of 
geography room equipment. 

Care should be taken to ensure that money is not wasted 
on unnecessary equipment or upon apparatus which can 
be made in the handicraft department. The construction 
of simple models to illustrate latitude and longitude or 
to show relief is well within the capacity of the average 
pupil, and every one should make his own gnomon for 
sun-shadow experiments. The meridian line marked on 
the floor of the geography room should also be made by 
the class. 

The storage and display of museum specimens present 
considerable difficulty. Probably one of the most useless 
pieces of furniture is that which figures in the catalogues 
of many firms as a museum case’’—a glass-doored cup- 
board, about 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, and 2 ft. deep. A better 
type of specimen cupboard would have adjustable shelves 
which could be placed either in a horizontal or in a sloping 
position. The glass portion of the case should not extend 
below 3 ft. or above 6 ft. from the floor, and the lower 
section might consist of shallow drawers in which specimens 
could be stored in boxes of uniform size. 

A tracing bench is a useful accessory which may be 
used for tracing the details of Ordnance Survey maps. 
Tracing desk tops can be constructed in the woodwork 
room, wired with striplights and fitted with thin annealed 
glass. The cost of making a small tracing table need not 
exceed a few shillings if ordinary electric light bulbs are 
used instead of striplights. 

In schools which were built before geography came to be 
regarded as a special subject, many ingenious devices have 
been used to convert existing rooms into geographical 
laboratories. Kitchens which face south and drawing- 
rooms which have been converted into geography rooms 
offer unusual opportunities for experimental fittings, mural 
decoration, lighting, and practical work. It is hoped that 
teachers who have had to teach geography in such 
surroundings will make a record of any devices which they 
have found to be particularly useful and which might be 
adopted in general teaching practice. 


Fig. 1 is reproduced by kind permision of Messrs. George Philip & Son, and 
Figs. 3 and 4 by the courtesy of Education. 


NATIONAL BaBy WEEK is to be held this year on July 1-7. 
In spite of a slender budget, the National Baby Week Council, 
117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, continues its beneficent work for 
the mothers and children of the Empire. Last year’s activities, 
as recorded in the Annual Report, 1934, included propaganda 
through the Press, displays of films in London and Birmingham, 
posters and pamphlets, and competitions for women’s institutes, 
domestic science pupils, senior boys’ and girls’ schools, and also 
the award of shields for child welfare propaganda. 


* + * 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE, 79 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VIe, 
has issued a useful classified catalogue entitled ‘‘ Pour apprendre 
le Francais et pour connaitre la France,“ of books published by 
that firm. 


THE NATIONAL Book CounciL, 3 Henrietta Street, London. 
W.C. 2, has produced a very attractive list of books published 
from the beginning of this year up to the end of May. The books 
are classified by subject, the names of publishers and prices are 
given, and a brief note to each title indicates the character of the 
book. 
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— CHRISTOPHERS 


New Book by Mr. F. C. Happold 
Headmaster, Bishop Wordsworth's School, Salisbury 


i CITIZENS 
Modern Furniture IN THE MAKING 


Mr. Happold reviews the whole field of post- 
primary education and explains in detail his 
suggestions for dealing with the overcrowded 
curriculum and its attendant examinations. 
The special work done in his own school in the 
teaching of social studies is fully described ; 
and the attainment of physical and mental 
health, the preparation for leisure, and the 
place of religion in the school are considered in 
due relation to the whole problem and to each 
other; so that the book is essentially practical. 


4s. 6d. net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
The Adventure of Man: A Briet History 


of the World 
it will greatly facilitate the execution of Without doubt the best short history of the world 
furniture orders if they could be sent to the we have seen. — 4. M. A. 
E. S.A. as early as possible to ensure delivery Eighth Impression. 3s. 
at the commencement of the new term. 
Goods so ordered can be delivered by any The Making of England : From 55 B.C. 
convenient specified date. to A.D. 1485 


“ Very clearly told with a notable lack of superfluous 
detail. Education. 


Third Impression. 3s. 6d. 
The Approach to History 


“ The author is no less convincing in his practical 
suggestions than in his philosophical approach.“ 
Dr. Goock in the Introduction. 


Second Impression. 3s. 6d. 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 


The British Empire 


An ideal introduction to the study of Imperial 
history. — The Times. 


4s. 6d. 

The E.S. A. issue the following furniture THE SCHOOL 
catalogues : . 

Section | Classroom Furniture Edited by J. A. Lauwerys, B. Sc. 

Section 2 - Miscellaneous Furniture Lecturer in Education at the Institute of Education. 

Section 3 - Arts and Crafts Furniture This is a severely practical book dealing with 
Any or all of the above will be sent post free the production, manipulation, and demonstra- 
to Principals upon application. tion of films in schools, the apparatus involved 


and all other important aspects of the subject. 

Among the contributors are Messrs. J. M. 

Fairgrieve, H. D. Waley, Miss Mary Field, and 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY the Editor. 


ASSOCIATION, LTD. July. Probable price, 3s. 6d. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W. C. | 


22 Berners St., W. 1 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE following is the list of educationists whose names are 
included in the Jubilee Honours awards: Knights Bachelor: 
Barcroft, Prof. Joseph, C.B.E., F.R.S., Professor of Phy- 
siology, Cambridge University; Hall, Prof. Arthur John, 
F.R.C.P., Emeritus Professor of Medicine, University of 
Sheffield. Companion of Honour: Bruce, The Hon. William 
Napier, C.B., lately Pro-Chancellor of the University of 
Wales. C.M.G. Adey, William James, Director of Educa- 
tion, State of South Australia; Delage, Cyrille Fraser, 
Superintendent of Education, Province of Quebec, Dominion 
of Canada; Elder, Prof. John Rawson, Professor of History 
at the University of Otago, Dominion of New Zealand. 
C. I. E. MacDougall, Raibeart MacIntyre, Secretary to the 
Government of Burma in the Department of Education ; 
Kharegat, Pheroze Merwan, Secretary to the Government of 
the United Provinces in the Department of Education and 
Industries. C. B. Savage, Edward Graham, senior Chief 
Inspector, Board of Education. G.B.E.: Beatty, Edward 
Wentworth, K.C., Chancellor of McGill University ; Newman, 
Sir George, K.C.B., lately C.M.O., Ministry of Health and 
Board of Education. K.B.E.: M’Lennan, John Cunning- 
ham, Esq., O.B.E., F.R.S., Professor Emeritus and Visiting 
Professor of Physics, University of Toronto, Dominion of 
Canada; McKechnie, William Wallace, C.B., Secretary, 
Scottish Education Department. C.B.E.: Clark, John 
Brown, F.R.S.E., J.P., formerly Headmaster of George 
Heriot’s School, Edinburgh; Gray, Major William Bain, 
Director of Education, British Guiana; Fowler, Alfred, 
F.R.S., Emeritus Professor of Astro-Physics, Imperial 
College, South Kensington; Sidgwick, Nevil Vincent, 
O.B.E., F.R.S., Reader of Chemistry at Oxford University. 
O.B.E.: Bryan, Prof. George Blackford, F.Inst.P., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, R.N. College, Greenwich; Culverwell, 
George Hugh, Medical Inspector Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools, Home Office; Fitzhugh, Alderman John 
William, J.P., Chairman, Tynemouth Education Com- 
mittee; Fitzpatrick, Alfred, Principal Emeritus, the 
Frontier College, Dominion of Canada; King, George 
Raymond, F.R.A.I.A., lately Principal of the Gordon 
Institute of Technology, Geelong, State of Victoria ; 
Melville, Miss Frances Helen, J.P., Mistress of Queen 
Margaret College, University of Glasgow ; McKee, George, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Edmonton, Dominion 
of Canada; Morrison, Miss Alice Rose, Head, Francis 
Holland School, Graham Street, S.W.1; Richardson, 
William Alfred, Principal, Technical College, Derby ; Scott, 
Arthur Melville, Superintendent of Public Schools, Dominion 
of Canada; Sneddon, James Balfour, J.P., Chairman, Mid- 
lothian Education Committee; Somerville, Miss Mary, 
School Talks Director, B.B.C.; Varnish, Edward Arthur 
Alban, Headmaster, Rutlish School, Merton, Surrey. 
M. B. E. Bell, Captain V. A., Principal of the Battersea 
and Brixton Continuation School; Brewer, P. G., Staff 
Office, Scottish Education Department; Chubb, B. J., 
Headmaster, Dockyard School, Devonport ; Jenkins, D. T., 
Headmaster, St. Nicholas C.E. School, Glamorgan ; Lowe, 
T., Headmaster, Heron Cross Senior Council School, Stoke- 
on-Trent; Spender, Miss M. D., Headmistress of the 
Wordsworth L.C.C. Senior Girls’ School, President of the 
London Head Teachers’ Association, 1931-32. Imperial 
Service Order Marshall, Albert Edward, Esq., M. B. E., 
Head of the Teachers’ Salaries and Records Section, Board 


of Education. 
* * * 


Miss ZACHARY, who has been Headmistress of the 
Godolphin and Latymer School since 1919, will retire this 
term: the distinguished reputation of her school with its 
high tradition of scholarship, and the public services she has 
rendered, are well known to all educationists: she has been 
for many years a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Association of Head Mistresses and has represented 


it on the Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board and on the 
Head Mistresses Employment Committee. What strike 
one most about Miss Zachary are her idealism and her 
burning passion for the truth before which anything false 
or petty seems to shrivel away; in all that she says and 
does there is a direct and uncompromising simplicity which 
cuts through all superfluities and comes straight to the 
point; hence her single-minded devotion to the school 
which has always come first in her private as well as in her 
public life; hence also the high moral and intellectual 
standards which she has impressed on her colleagues and 
her pupils. Miss Zachary is a woman of striking contrasts, 
combining as she does idealism with practical efficiency, 
a strong personality with a rare humility, and an almost 
boundless delight in simple things with a certain innate 
austerity of outlook; she inspires great respect as well as 
deep affection. Though she will give up her work in July, 
her inspiration will live on and many will rise up and call 
her blessed. 
* * * 

SIR ROBERT BLAIR, who died on June 10 at the age of 
76, was one of the greatest of our educational adminis- 
trators and will always be remembered for his work in 
organizing London education on sound and progressive 
lines. Born in 1859, he became a pupil teacher at Wigtown, 
his native home, and then proceeded to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity where he graduated in 1880. He was a master at 
Aske's School, Hatcham, from 1882 to 1894, and succes- 
sively head of the Cheltenham Technical Institute, an 
inspector under the Board of Education, and Assistant 
Secretary for Technical Education in Ireland. In 1904, 
he was appointed to the post later designated as Education 
Otficer to the L.C.C., and organized the education service 
of London with marked success, receiving the honour of 
knighthood in 1914. During his régime which lasted until 
1924, new secondary schools were opened, central schools 
established, and technical education consolidated. To 
him, London owed the day continuation schools and the 
literary institutes established after the Education Act of 
1918. He took especial care to secure that the schools 
should be staffed by well-qualified teachers to whom 
opportunities for advancement were available under well- 
arranged schemes of promotion. Always ready to consider 
the teachers’ point of view and to do all he could to remove 
legitimate grievances, he thoroughly merited his popularity 
among members of the profession in London. During the 
last few years he had been engaged in writing his reminis- 
cences and an outline of his educational beliefs, and it is 
to be hoped that this work was sufficiently near to com- 
pletion to enable it to be published in the near future. 

* * * 


AT the meeting of the James Allen's Old Girls’ Associa- 
tion on March 29, Dr. Delf unveiled a tablet in the botany 
laboratory to the memory of Dr. Lilian J. Clarke. Dr. Delf 
explained to the large gathering present how much the 
development of the Department had been due to the 
personality of Dr. Clarke, who had worked with such 
untiring effort and enthusiasm for progress and improve- 
ment. She recalled that Dr. Clarke was a good fighter. 
first for time (the time-table originally having only periods 
too short for adequate practical work), for money (for long, 
the gardens were developed without financial support), for 
additional assistance (as the amount of work increased), 
and for recognition (her methods though now widely 
accepted, appearing at first impossible or unnecessary to 
many contemporaries). In closing her speech, Dr. Delt 
expressed the hope that the tablet would convey to many 
future generations something of the inspiration and vitality 
which was ever associated with the name of Dr. Lilian J. 
Clarke. 

ONLOOKER. 
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TRAINING IN READING AND 


STUDY 
By GEORGE Mowat, M. A., B.Ed. 


Book I. (11 plus to 13). 232 pp. as. 6d. 
Book II. (14 to 15). 272 pp. 28. 9d. 


The extracts have been selected and the questions 
framed primarily to train the pupil to understand 
what he reads, but also to stimulate interest in a 
wide variety of subjects and authors. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES IN 

ENGLISH 

By H. J. L. Rossie, M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Cantab.) 


Designed to test the knowledge and to train the 
literary ability of pupils preparing for Matriculation 
examinations. 


72 pp. Limp cloth, 18. 


PASSAGES IN ENGLISH FOR 

INTERPRETATION 

EASIER PASSAGES IN ENGLISH FOR 

INTERPRETATION 

By H. J. FIN DLAT, M.A. and H. J. L. 
Rossie, M. A., Ph.D. 

Each 48 pp. Manilla 8d. 
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Latin 


CAESARIANA 


An Intermediate Latin Reader 
By E. H. Gopparp, M. A., 
Headmaster, Haberdashers’ Askes School, Hatcham, London, 


and 
Joun Cook, M. A., 
Assistant Classical Master, George Watsons Boys’ College, Edinburgh 
With comprehensive Introduction, Notes, Sentences, 
Vocabularies, Numerous Illustrations, and Map. 
176 pp. Cloth Boards, as. 3d. 


Despite all that has been, and is being, done by writers to bridge the awkward 
gulf between elementary concocted Latin and the reading of real Authors, the 
editors of Caesariana feel that there is still room in the field of simplified and 
adapted Caesar for a book which will pay as much attention to the subject matter 
selected as to the vocabulary and syntactical difficulties. In this book the aim 
has been to gather together a number of episodes illustrative of Caesar's own life, 
making each chapter a real story, and the Reader a succession of pictures, so that 
the pupil's interest may not flag. A comprehensive animated portrait like this 
is likely to appeal to the imagination of adolescence. The Latin text introduces 
the pupil gradually to various idioms and syntax usages. 


ORBIS TERRARUM 


A Senior Latin Reader 
By E. H. Gopparp, M. A., and R. L. CHAMBERS, M. A., 
Senior Classical Master, City of Oxford High School for Boys 
224 pp. Probably 38. 


An interesting collection of passages from Latin authors suitable for School 
Certificate students and so designed as to provide a survey of Roman methods, 
policy, history, and ideals, upon which the teacher can build a useful super- 
structure. The hook may be used either as an ordinary Render or as a preparano 
for Unseen Translation, although there is no elaborate grading in difficulty. 


LONDON: 
33 PATERNOSTER ROW 


EDINBURGH: 
TWEEDDALE COURT 


OLIVER AND BOYD 


The Journal of Education 
for MAY, 1935, contains: 


The King and Democratic Citizenship 
By Mary E. Beggs, B.A., Goldsmiths’ College. 


An Eventful Quarter-Century, 1910-1935 
By Emeritus Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
The Social and Industrial Record 
By C. H. Creasey, O.B.E., formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


The Development of Professional Associations of Teachers during 
the Last Twenty-five Years 


By A. Gray Jones, N. A., B.Litt. 


/ Then and Now 
By T. Raymont, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College. 


What We Said in 1910 
By J. Wickham Murray, M.A. 


; A Plea for More Interesting Readings in Latin 
) By John Cook, M.A., Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 


e London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E. C. 4 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the June Competition is Ajax, proxime 
accessit Winton.” 


The winner of the May Competition was Miss Edith S. 
Bayly, 15 Bryn Road, Lampeter, Wales. 

The prize in the April Competition goes to Mr. Thomas C. 
Turnbull, 7 Quentin Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

We classify the forty-three versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Ajax, Winton, Zlata Husa, Atossa, Hibernia, H. C., 
Fidelis, Old Trident, Ex or, R. E. B., Chateau d'If, 
Dante, Claus, M. B.-G., Sinew, Memorensis, 
Sinister, R. L., Chauve-Souris, Nemo, Martin. 

Class II.—J. E. M., F. L. B., Grec, M. B., Auburn, M. E. C., 
M. T. S., D. S. S., J. E. P., F. H., Corvus, C. D., 
Insolens, Nisus. 


Class III. Compradour, F. L. G., Als ob, Cormac, Ancilla, 
Marmullane, Glanor, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM THE AGRI COLA OF TACITUS. 
edition : Clarendon Press) 


(Furneaux’s 


Tu vero felix, Agricola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis. ut perhibent qui interfuerunt novissimis 
sermonibus tuis, constans et libens fatum excepisti, tamquam 
pro virili portione innocentiam principi donares. sed mihi 
filiaeque eius praeter acerbitatem parentis erepti auget maestitiam, 
quod adsidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu 
complexuque non contigit. excepissemus certe mandata 
vocesque, quas penitus animo figeremus. noster hic dolor, 
nostrum vulnus, nobis tam longae absentiae condicione ante 
quadriennium amissus est. omnia sine dubio, optime parentum, 
adsidente amantissima uxore superfuere honori tuo: paucioribus 
tamen lacrimis comploratus es, et novissima in luce desideravere 
aliquid oculi tui. 

Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non 
cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas, 
nosque et domum tuam ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus 
lamentis ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas 
neque lugeri neque plangi fas est. admiratione te potius et 
immortalibus laudibus et, si natura suppeditet, similitudine 
colamus : is verus honos, ea conjunctissimi cuiusque pietas. id 
filiae quoque uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti 
memoriam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque eius secum revolvant, 
formamque ac figuram animi magis quam corporis complectantur, 
non quia intercedendum putem imaginibus quae marmore aut 
aere finguntur, sed, ut vultus hominum, ita simulacra vultus 
imbecilla ac mortalia sunt, forma mentis aeterna, quam tenere 
et exprimere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse 
moribus possis. quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, quidquid 
mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis hominum, in 
aeternitate temporum, fama rerum ; nam multos veterum velut 
inglorios et ignobilis oblivio obruit : Agricola posteritati narratus 
et traditus superstes erit. 


TRANSLATED BT AJAX 


You indeed, Agricola, were fortunate, not only in so dis- 
tinguished a life, but also in a death so timely. By the account 
of those who were present to hear your last words, you met your 
destiny bravely and readily, as though doing all that a man could 
to credit the Emperor with innocence. But his daughter and 
myself, apart from the bitterness of a father’s loss, feel our sorrow 
increased by the chance which prevented us from sitting beside 
his sick-bed, caring for him while his strength was failing, and 
drawing all the comfort we could from his features and embrace ; 
assuredly we should have caught some behests, some words to 
store in the depths of our hearts. That was the grief, the piercing 
blow that it was ours to suffer; to us, through the circumstance 
of our long absence, his loss came four years earlier. We cannot 
doubt, best of fathers, that, with your devoted wife sitting 
beside you, every mark of regard was amply afforded you; yet 
there were fewer tears shed in mourning for you, and on your 
last day there was something for which your eyes looked in vain. 

If there is any place for the souls of the good, if, as philosophers 
believe, great spirits do not share the extinction of the body, do 
you rest in peace, and summon your family and me to turn from 
weak regret and womanish lamentation, and fix our gaze upon 
your noble qualities. We are forbidden either to grieve or to 
mourn for them ; rather let us honour you with admiration, with 
praise that shall never die, and, should our powers permit, with 
emulation: that is a real tribute, that is the regard that all your 


nearest and dearest owe. And to his daughter and his wife I 
would give this counsel : so to revere the memory of a father and 
a husband, that they ponder his words and deeds in their hearts 
and cherish the image and features of his mind rather than those 
of his body. It is not that I think one should protest against 
likenesses fashioned in marble or bronze ; rather, the face of man, 
and, like it, its representations are transient and must pensh, 
while the image of the mind is eternal, and one can retain and 
embody it, not through any foreign medium or technique, but in 
one’s own character. All that we loved in Agricola. all that we 
admired, survives and will survive in the minds of men for all 
eternity, through the celebrity of his deeds; for while many of 
the men of old, as if unrenowned and unknown to fame, have 
been buried in oblivion, Agricola will live in his story, the heritage 
of posterity. 


A Latin competition, which a number of competitors have 
asked for on various occasions, is certainly something of a 
novelty. We confess we awaited the outcome with some 
trepidation, uncertain whether enthusiasm for the classics 
was still widespread enough to provide a goodly field of 
contestants, and also whether the actual passaze chosen 
would deter many on account of its difficulty. The result 
has, however, completely disposed of these apprehensions, 
and we feel the experiment—for such it was—has been 
absolutely justified. 

Tacitus’ eulogy of his dead father-in-law, although a fine 
specimen of his skill as a writer, is not by any means easy, 
and contains numerous pitfalls, both large and small, for 
translators. We will not proceed to mention the principal 
of these, and the ways in which various competitors dealt 
with them. 

The biggest stumbling-block, and the one which tripped 
up the greatest number, was undoubtedly the change of 
person, caused by the fact that Tacitus alternately apos- 
trophizes Agricola and talks about him. The passage opens 
with an apostrophe, which extends as far as donares. From 
sed mihi to amissus est is ordinary narration; Agricola is 
spoken of, in the third person, not addressed. The second 
apostrophe begins at omnia sine dubio, and goes down to 
pietas. The rest of the passage, from id filiae to the end, 
is narration once more. 

Many competitors, including several of the best, came to 
grief through failing to notice this. They rendered filiaeque 
eius as though eius was tuae, amissus est as if is were 
amissus es, and filiae quoque uxorique as your daughter and 
wife, ignoring the fact that your ” clashes with eius in 
the following line. 

The first three lines, which are fairly straightforward, 
were mostly well done, except that one or two competitors 
opened with but,“ evidently mistaking vero for verum. 
Pro virili portione was also in most cases correctly rendered 
to the best of your ability,“ or something similar. In 
innocentiam principi donares, however, which implies 
making a free present of, ‘‘ acquit thy emperor of blame, 
is not enough. We commend “Atossa,” “ H. C.,“ 
“ M. B.-G., and Sinister for realizing this. 

Corvus and “ Sinister ” both got valetudini wrong. 
It here means ill health, not good health, and is not 
contrasted. with deficientem. We liked ‘‘ Hibernia's” 
rendering of deficientem, sinking.“ 

Satiari vultu complexuque is difficult on account of its 
terseness. The most literal rendering would be, take our 
fill of gazing upon his face and embracing him.“ Chauve- 
Souris,” with her ‘‘ to our heart’s content, solved the 
problem neatly and elegantly. Such renderings as “ enjoy ” 
F. H.“) and “ have the satisfaction of (“ Corvus 
just miss the mark. 

Several competitors went astray through not realizing 
that figeremus is final—‘‘ to plant,” not and planted.” 
Certe, pace Fidelis ” and others, does not mean at least. 
but rather “ assuredly ’’—lhke sine dubio, only not quite 
so emphatic. 

(Continued on page 466) 
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NEW GERMAN TEXTS 


THE ESSENTIALS OF MODERN 
GERMAN GRAMMAR 


By J. A. CORBETT, M.A. 276 pages. 3s. 


A comprehensive reference grammar on the lines 
of Bell’s Essentials of French Grammar, for use through- 
out the school. 


DEUTSCHE FIBEL and 
BILDERLESEBUCH 


Each by OTTO KOISCHWITZ. Illustrated in line 
and half-tone. With vocabulary. Size 8 by ; in. 
144 and 132 pages respectively. 28. 6d. each. 


The material of Bilderlesebuch supplements that of 
the Fibel. While the text of the Fibel pictures Germany 
from an individualist national and historic viewpoint, 
the Bilderlesebuch offers an introduction to German life 
and thought from the modern angle of collectivism 
(Kino Reklame Verkehr, &c.), these more serious 
considerations being interspersed with poems, puzzles, 
and anecdotes. The illustrations are decorative as 
well as instructive, and the vocabularies limited but 
very practical and carefully chosen. 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION | 


By H. J. B. WANSTALL, M. A., author of Tests in 
German Composition and Grammar. For advanced 
students. 64 pages. gd. 


Containing fifty passages from German prose and 
poetry from all sources, including modern books and 
newspapers. 


SPRECHEN SIE DEUTSCH ! 


By O. BURKHARD. With two vocabularies. Very 
fully illustrated. 282 pages. 38. 


An admirable two years’ introduction with much 


oral work. The subject matter deals with German 
History and Germany of to-day, and the vocabulary 
is limited to 1,000 words. 


PLAIN TEXTS IN GERMAN 


DER PUPPENSPIELER. 

AUF SKIERN IM HARZ. 
ABENTEUER DES SEETEUFELS. 
DIE EMDEN, 1914. 

VATER UND SOHN. 


ADOLF HITLER. Der Führer des 
deutschen Reiches. 
Crown 8 vo. 48 pages. 18. each. Paper. 18. 3d. each 
Limp Cloth. 
With Vocabulary. Illustrated. 
Adapted and Edited for English Schools by KURT 
SCHULZE and H. E. LEWINGTON 


EXTRACTS FROM LATIN POETRY 
EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN SYNTAX 


Each by A. M. CROFT 
Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 18. 6d. each. 
These little books are primarily designed for middle 
forms. The first contains short selections from many 
authors, while the second, for which a Key is available, 
contains series of sentences each illustrating one 


grammatical rule. 


GEORGE G. 
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HARRAP & COMPANY, 
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LA FORMULE 


By McGREGOR WILLIAMS and LOUIS PALLIET. 
Illustrated. With Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 
96 pages. 18. 3d. 

A rapid reading book for School-Certificate stage. This 
is a boy’s thriller in good idiomatic French. At the 
foot of each page are series of idiomatic phrases for 

learning by heart. 


MES PREMIERES AVENTURES 
Adapted from Les Memoires d Alexandre Dumas, by 
W. M. DANIELS, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 96 pages. 18. 3d. With vocabulary, 
notes, and exercises. 


An interesting account of the early days of a great 
French author for junior and middle forms. This life 
is full of incident and provided the material for many 
of his later romances. 


TEST PAPERS IN FRENCH 
For the School Certificate. 


By J. M. MILNE. 80 pages, gd. Key, for Teachers 
only, in Preparation. 

In addition to prose and verse passages for translation 

into English, and pieces for translation into French, 

there are comprehension Questions set in French and 

in English. Special attention is paid to idiom. 


A RATIONAL FRENCH COURSE 


By 
J. W. SKINNER, M.A., and G. S. EDWARDS, B.A. 
East Anglian School. Bury St. Edmunds 


Parts I and II. 152 pages. With vocabulary. 28. each. 
Part III will be ready in July. 


With charming and typically French illustrations. 
“ After two years’ careful experiment in which the 


whole course has been tried out in class ‘and every 
lesson has been ruthlessly revised in the light of 
practical experience’ (the authors) give their work 
to the vola The method of building up a textbook 
is excellent, and the aim of Mr. J. S. Skinner and Mr. 
G. S. Edwards ‘ to provide English-speaking children 
with an introduction to French that shall be easy, 
enjoyable, and systematic should be successful cae 
their own school.” -The Times Educational Supplement. 


A DICTIONARY OF FRENCH 


SLANG Ready 
By OLIVIER LEROY 

Large Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 6s. net. 
The previous edition of this book, A Glossary of French 
Slang, published in 1921, was twice reprinted, but the 
new volume has been revised, enlarged, and reset 
throughout. A useful aid to an intelligent appreciation 
of modern French literature. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK OF FRENCH 
IDIOMS 


By E. SCHAERLI, Bancroft’s School, Woodford 
Crown 8vo. 64 pages. Is. 


An instructive collection of idioms centred about verbs, 
regular and irregular, and founded very largely on 
Mr. Mansion’s French and English Dictionary. 


LIMITED 
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The winner, Ajax,“ was the only one who reproduced 
in his version the effect of the emphatic position of the 
words noster, nostrum, and nobis. Something must be done 
to bring this out: ‘‘ Ours is this pain, ours . . . by us.” 
Sinew. Nemo, and H. C.” did this for noster and 
nostrum, but not for nobis. 

Many competitors, including the winner, missed“ too 
few, the right meaning of paucioribus—a common use of 
the comparative. J. E. P.,“ D. S. S., “ Winton,” 
and one or two others alone realized that luce means day. 

We were glad to see that most versions had the idiomatic 
rendering philosophers ” for sapientibus, though ‘‘ wise 
men will, of course, do. The best attempt at the whole 
phrase was Ex ors as sages aver.“ 

The mood of suppeditet was often ignored. The sub- 
junctive should be rendered by should, or by the 
English subjunctive, “if it be... ”’ 

Pietas here denotes obligation loyal duty or some- 
thing similar. We liked veto for intercedendum, 
alluding to the use of the word in connexion with the 
Roman tribunes. 

Chauve-Souris translated materiam as talent.“ 
This is ingenious ; but materiam here must surely refer to 
marmore aut aere just above. 

In the record of history, 
rerum. 
causal. 

Nisus, F. L. G., “ Cormac,” “ F. H., Insolens,“ 
and M. E. C.“ were too free and flowery. “ Onyx ” 
evidently found Tacitus a very hard nut to crack. We hope 
he will go through the passage again carefully with a good 
translation, and not be too despondent over his position 
on the list. 

In conclusion, we wish to thank our various correspon- 
dents for their letters. Unfortunately, there is no space 
to deal with them now ; but we hope to do so next month. 


&c., will not do for “ fama 
The omission of in shows that the ablative is 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following story, La Carretilla,” by Juan Ramón 
Jiménez. 


En el arroyo grande, que la lluvia habia dilatado hasta la 
viña, nos encontramos, atascada, una vieja carretilla, toda 
perdida bajo su carga de hierba y de naranjas. Una niña, rota 
y sucia, lloraba Spurs una rueda, queriendo ayudar al borriquillo 
más pequeño jay! y mas flaco que Platero. 

Y el borriquillo se destrozaba contra el viento, intentando, 
inútilmente, arrancar del fango la carreta, al grito sollozante de la 
chiquilla. Era vano su esfuerzo, como el de los niños valientes, 
como el vuelo de esas brisas cansadas del verano que se caen, 
en un desmayo, entre las flores. 

Acaricié a Platero y, como pude, lo enganché a la carretilla, 
delante del borrico miserable. Le obligué, entonces, con un 
cariñoso imperio, y Platero, de un tirón, sacó carretilla y rucio 
del atolladero, y les subió la cuesta. 

j Qué sonréir el de la chiquilla ! Fué como si el sol de la tarde, 
que se rompía, al ponerse entre las nubes de agua, en amarillos 
cristales, le encendiese una aurora tras sus tiznadas lágrimas. 

Con su llorosa alegría me ofresció dos escogidas naranjas, finas, 
pesadas, redondas. Las tomé, agradecido, y le dí una al bori- 
quillo débil, como dulce consuelo ; otra a Platero, como premio 
áureo. 

N.B.—Platero es un burro pequeño, peludo, suave; tan 
blando por fuera que se diría todo de algodón, que no lleva 
huesos. Sólo los espejos de azabache de sus ojos son duros cual 
dos escarabajos de cristal negro. 


Initials, or @ nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which musi be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 496, must reach 
the office by the first post on August 1, 1935, addressed 
„ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


UDGING by the number of entrants in June, the Prize 
Essay Competition is rapidly growing in popularity. 
Of the three months in which the competition takes place, 
June is usually the leanest, mainly because of scholastic 
engagements, or other preoccupations in the summer 
term; but the number of candidates this month not only 
exceeded that of any previous June since the scheme was 
launched, but came little short of March entries, the most 
productive of the three months of the year. But a still 
more gratifying feature of the work was its high standard ; 
never before was the awarding of the prizes more difficult 
to determine, a fact reflected in the large numbers in 
Class A, both Junior and Senior, the small numbers in 
Senior Class C, and the absence of that class in the Junior 
section. 

Before noting some of the merits of the essays, a few 
points connected with external matters must be mentioned. 
The scripts were not always satisfactorily or neatly fastened 
together; some were devoid of margins; one was written 
on each side of the paper; confirmation of age and bona 
fide unaided and uncorrected work was sometimes belated ; 
and in more than one case difference in penmanship (there 
was no signature!) alone showed that presumably the 
‘head of the school guaranteed the genuineness of the work 
submitted. All but the last of these deficiencies are trivial ; 
but, if disappointment is to be avoided, the rules of the 
competition must be strictly complied with. It was satis- 
factory to observe that more than the usual number of 
boys competed; also, that a good many candidates con- 


tinue to enter year after year. A candidate should not be 
discouraged if he or she falls short of the prize list, or if 
their names appear in B or C, when they may have thought 
themselves entitled to rank with the A’s. We admire the 
perseverance shown by many, and have found that in 
not a few cases a higher class was attained after another 
attempt. The merits of an essay are not determined by 
its length alone, but on this, as on previous occasions, the 
essays were sometimes stinted in measure. Both Juniors 
and Seniors usually chose subjects that really interested 
them, and their handling of these was marked by know- 
ledge and good taste. There was the usual wide range— 
narrative, descriptive, reflective, dialogue, discussions of 
authors and books, and so on; and in but few cases was 
the same subject repeated even by candidates from the 
same school. Quotation (usually apt, but sometimes 
jerkily introduced) was a feature of some of the essays, 
showing that observation and reading had gone hand-ir- 
hand. 
JUNIOR SECTION 


Noteworthy amongst the Junior essays were: An 
Adventure in an Elizabethan Mansion, The Adventures 
of a Newspaper Boy on a Delivery Round, A Red- 
Letter Day,“ „The Autobiography of a Piece of Chalk. 
Desert Sun,” The Call of Somerset in May, “A 
Dialogue Between a Belisha Beacon and a Road.“ 
os Georgian Poems, classified fittingly and quoted with 


appreciation. 
(Continued on page 468) 
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S355 DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &. 335 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 
USE the unequalled Odouriees, or Poworful Germicidal 


a > 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 
With over 30 years’ unparalleled reputation. EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best results. 
It SAVES TIME, LABOUR, and MONEY and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that one application of Florigene ALLAYS the DUST and 
DIRT up to 12 months, according to traffic, during each Sweeping (without injurious sprink- 


ling, &c.), also throughout all the intervening periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 
Dry Sweeping alone required. Costly scrubbing, disinfectants, insecticides, &c., are unnecessary. 


“ Florigene ”—The oo Dust-Allayer—also preserves floors, decorations, walls, &c., aids prevention of sore throats 
and diseases, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


These sanitary, cconomic, labour-eaving, &c., advantages are NOT attainod by Sweeping-Powdors 
or any othor method. 


TE DUS T-ALLAVYVER' 


4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W. G. 1 
Contractors to H. M. Government. County, City, and Borough Education Authorities, &c. 


Established over years. 
Awarded Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute and Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


. vv... 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph. D., F. I. C. 


COMPLETE EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


in the Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, and for the 
Academic Diploma in Geography. 


Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over {800 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, Is.; by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E. C. 4. 


JOSEPH PAYNE 


A paper on the First Professor of Education in England, 
written by Miss Miriam G. Fitch, N. A., and contributed 
by the College of Preceptors, will be found in The 
Journal of Education, February to June, 1934. 
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Advice on French Holiday Courses, 
See page 498 
University of Strasbourg 
See page 502 
University of Dijon See page 503 


University of Lausanne 
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See page 498 


Speech Training See page 495 
Drama See page 498 STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 2 50 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK . ,, 35/- 
“© PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” oe .. (free) 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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The Second Prize went to the writer of A Sea-Bed 
Adventure, the fictitious experience of a boy of 11 in 
helping in the salvage of a wrecked submarine. The essay 
showed in one so young both interest and no little technical 
knowledge. It was the work of Kenneth J. Ryall of the 
Ryde School, Isle of Wight. The First Prize was awarded 
to Maureen Hamill, Nétre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds, 
for her essay on ‘‘ A Wood in Summer,” which was marked 
by fancy, reverent observation, delicacy of diction, and 
apt quotation. 


SENIOR SECTION 


Only a few can be cited of the many good essays sub- 
mitted by the Senior candidates. Books versus Solitude, 
was a thoughtfully treated theme: the art of solitude ”’ 
was almost a lost art. Walking in the English Country- 
side,” pleasantly blended description with reflection; and, in 
spite of the quoted opinions of Hazlitt and Stevenson, 
“ hiking ” seemed to the writer most enjoyable when 
undertaken alone. Two very careful essays dealt respec- 
tively with Shaw’s plays, and Wells’s literary style in 
A Modern Utopia: specimens these of skill, one in 
reviewing a fairly wide range of books, and the other in 
dealing more minutely with one. One of the best mainly 
descriptive essays had as its subject the environs of Gower 
in South Wales; the style was easy and delightfully 
natural. An essay of remarkable range was that on 
“ Scents.” The writer flitted from the flower-garden to 
the streets with their petrol fumes and exhalations of 
beery public houses; from the floor polish of rooms 
and furniture to the culinary odours of the kitchen; to 
the disinfectants of doctors’ and dentists’ ‘‘ torture cham- 
bers; and, of course, the writer being a girl, to the 
delights of bottled perfumes and essences. Others included 
a practical essay on poultry-keeping, detective stories by 
Edgar Wallace and Chesterton, a lament (in the manner of 
Charles Lamb) on the destruction of an old hotel, a delight- 
ful description of Inns of Old London, and a careful and 
appreciative examination of Keats’s sonnets. It would be 
easy to extend these references. Almost any one of the 
foregoing would have amply merited a prize. It was only 
after repeated perusal and most careful consideration that 
the following awards were made: the Second Prize to 
Margaret Willy, County School for Girls, Beckenham, 
whose essay on A Railway Journey from Paddington 
to a Seaside Resort combined fine description of scenery 
with incisive and humorous insight into human nature as 
seen in holiday time at a great terminus and in a crowded 
train; and the First Prize to Malcolm McDougall, the 
Grammar School, Hampton, Middlesex, for a discussion 
on Progress, difficult as an abstract theme, but char- 
acterized by scope and power, rare in a youthful writer. 
It was an outstanding essay. 


The following is a classified list of the candidates: 


JUNIORS 


First Prize: Maureen Hamill, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds. 


Second Prize Kenneth J. Ryall, Ryde School, Isle of 
Wight. 


Crass A.—(Alphabetical Ordey)—Yvonne B. Bufton, 
The County School, Llandrindod Wells; Margaret B. 
Davies, The County School, Llandrindod Wells ; Helen A. 
Fellowes, N6tre Dame Collegiate School, Leeds; Pamela 
Griffiths, Girdlers’ Collegiate School, Herne Bay; Kath- 
arine Hull, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; 
Robin F. Knowler, Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Alice E. 
Thompson, Secondary School, Stockport; Frederick J. 
Whitmarsh, The County School, Frome. 


Crass B.—(Alphabetical Order)—Hilda D. Adams, The 
County School, Frome; Margaret M. Halton, Nétre Dame 


Collegiate School, Leeds; Philippa Horsfield, St. Mary's 
Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby; Maureen Kilroe, St. 
Mary's Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby; Maria A. Lew, 
The County School, Frome; Elizabeth J. Moseley, The 
County School, Llandrindod Wells; Jean Reynolds, The 
County School for Girls, Beckenham ; Bridget Ross, St. 
Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby; Anne Wheen, 
St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot. 


SENIORS 


First Prize: Malcolm H. McDougall, The Grammar 
School, Hampton, Middlesex. 


Second Prize: Margaret Willy, The County School for 
Girls, Beckenham. 


Crass A.—(Alphabetical order)—Kenneth Baisbrown. 
Boys’ Secondary School (North), Portsmouth ; Charlotte 
Bowden, The Secondary School, Stockport ; Thomas P. 
Cooper, Boys’ Secondary School (North), Portsmouth, 
Mary E. Crawford, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., Cam- 
bridge; Kathleen Crouchan, Dun Laoghaire, Co. Dublin; 
Bernard A. Dabell, Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Enid 
Evans, The County School for Girls, Beckenham ; Mar- 
garet F. Gadsdon, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Betty L. 
Hinton, The County School, Frome; Mary Kirby, Nôtre 
Dame High School, Norwich; Douglas Lewis, The County 
School, Llandrindod Wells; Rosemary Lomax, St. Mary's 
Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Amy G. Longman. 
Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks; Cynthia Millar, Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, London, S. W. 18; Anne B. Miller, 
Nôtre Dame High School for Girls, Glasgow, W. 2; William R. 
Moss, The Secondary School, Stockport; Stephen E. 
Prior, Boys’ Secondary School (North), Portsmouth: 
Sheila M. Purves, Nétre Dame High School, Norwich: 
Eileen Russell, Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich; Nan 
Ryan, Nôtre Dame High School for Girls, Glasgow, W. 2; 
Donald A. Sutton, The County School, Frome; Gladys M. 
Taylor, Walthamstow Hall, Sevenoaks ; Reginald St. V. L. 
Wade, Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Joan Walden, Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, London, S.W. 18; Dorothy Walker, 
The County School for Girls, Beckenham. 


Crass B.—(Alphabetical order)—Cynthia J. N. Campbell. 
Hereford House School, Ilfracombe ; Winifred J. S. Evans, 
The County School, Llandrindod Wells ; Adrienne Farrell, 
St. Mary's Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; Marie-Aimée 
Gallwey, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot; 
Elizabeth Harvey, St. Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, near 
Rugby: Gwyneth M. Hope, The County School, Llan- 
drindod Wells; Sheila Jacobs, Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, London, S.W. 18; Maureen Macaulay, Nétre Dame 
High School for Girls, Glasgow, W. 2; Maria Jose de 
Mello, St. Mary’s Priory, Princethorpe, near Rugby: 
Patricia Nickson, Convent of the Child Jesus, Blackpool: 
Joan I. Roblon, Hereford House School, Ilfracombe ; Joan 
Rogers, The County School, Frome; Dorothy J. Rowles, 
Girdlers’ School, Herne Bay; Joyce Walker, St. Monica 
School, Warminster. 


Crass C.—(Alphabetical order) Peggie Boxall, Lans- 
downe House, Swanage; Veronica Brend, St. Monica 
School, Warminster; Lindsay Darling, Dun Laoghaire, 
Co. Dublin; Jean Day, Girdlers’ School, Herne Bay 
Mary B. Donnisthorpe, St. Mary's Priory, Princethorpe. 
near Rugby ; Betty Gade, St. Monica School, Warminster ; 
Roy M'Isaac, Ryde School, Isle of Wight; Peggy Mace. 
Lansdowne House, Swanage; Joan M. Shields, Hereford 
House School, Ilfracombe; Ann Travers, Lansdowne 
House, Swanage. 


Essays for the next Competition (not more than thre 
SENIOR and three JUNIOR from any one school, more vill 
not be considered) must be sent in by October 5, 1935- 
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@ MAN AND THE SEA Stages in Maritime and Human 
History. By J. HOLLAND 
ROSE, Litt.D. Demy 8vo, cloth. Many illustrations and maps. 
Probably 10s. 6d. net. 
Has full justice ever been done to the great sea-explorers? Have 
they not done more for mankind than all the land conquerors? How 
have shipbuilding, the art of naviga nan; and brave seamanship, led 
to the opening up and peopling of the outer world ? 
These are the three chief questions which this work seeks to answer. 
With the help of contemporary maps, sketches of i and portraits 
of sea heroes, this Argonautic effort is here attempted. 


8 THE SCHOOLBOY: A Study of His Nutrition, 
Physical Development, and Health F 


By G. E. FRIEND, M.R.C.S., I.. R. C. P., Medical Officer of Christ's 
Hospital, Horsham. Foreword by J. C. DRUMMOND, D. Sc., F. I. C., 
Professor of Biochemistry, University ean London. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated. 78. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 


„The book has long been awaited, and was well wcrth waiting for. 


It is a landmark in the study of nutrition, not only of the schoolboy 

8 the public school but of the nation. — Prof. Motrram in The 
tar. 

„. . . It can be read with pleasure and advantage by every educated 

TA with children of preparatory or public school age.''—The 
sstener. 


8 BIOLOGICAL PROCESSES IN TROPICAL SOILS. 
With Special Reference to Malaysia 


By A. STEVEN CORBET, B.Sc., Ph.D. (London), F. I. C. (Someime 
Bacteriologist, Rubber Research Institute of Malaya). Demy 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 73. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). 

While intelligible to the planter and agriculturist with no special 
technical knowledge, the book is a fully documented and up-to-date 
statement of the present position of tropical soil-science. 


© LECT URES, READING, AND EXAMINATIONS 


Being Hints on Taking Notes at Lectures, with some Suggestions on 
(Based on H. S. Morton's ‘‘ Lectures 


university students to make the most of their time and to pass th 
examinations. — Te Journal of Education. 


@ CHALLENGE TO NEURASTHENIA 


By D. M. ARMITAGE. With a Foreword by Prof. E. S. 
WATERHOUSE, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4th edition, enlarged. 
3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 

Extract from Foreword: ‘‘On the ee of the help I know it to 
have afforded to many, as well as for its psychological soundness, I 
am happy to commend this little book, and I trust that this Fourth 
Edition will extend still further its aid to those whose need is so great 
and so often misunderstood.” 

A most interesting little book. . . . It will be found most helpful 
to those who have to deal with nervous patients, whether they have to 
handle them as laymen, nurses, or doctors.’’— Medical Times. 


@ A SIMPLE FORM OF COMPLINE 


With Additional Prayers. 2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, rexine. 2s. net (Postage 2d.). 


earl e evening for mental prayer and for the last thing at night 
prefer a simple liturgical form with more variations than the tradi- 
tional Compline affords."’— Theology. 


@ STRING GAMES FOR BEGINNERS 


By KATHLEEN HADDON. Crown 8vo, sewed, illustrated, decora- 
tive cover, 6d. net (Postage Id.). Length of special string provided. 
A very interesting book.. It tells you about more than twenty 
string pictures made by Red Indians, and Eskimos, and South Sea 
Islanders, and other people in distant parts 
of the world. . Splen fun, I found it. 
an I think you would too 1 — Evening 

ews. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


CAMBRIDGE 


omma ^d of all Booksellers —— 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £8 10° 0 Half Column [i page] £2 10 0 
One Column Ii page! 410 0 | One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
od. per line: minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” ai Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mn. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E. C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed '' The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abread 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupcatz Broapway, E. C. 4 


Unity of Educational Endeavour 


At the twenty-sixth conference of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, held at Bournemouth 
during Whitsuntide, the presidential address of Mr. D. W. 
Lloyd (Technical Institute, Old Trafford) was one which 
should receive the careful attention not only of technical 
teachers, but of all those engaged in educational work. 

We congratulate him upon his survey of the problems 
which a scientific age has forced upon our attention. 
We accept his view that during the past twenty-five 
years two dominant motives have been apparent: the 
desire to preserve and extend liberty of thought and 
speech, and the desire to mitigate human toil. We very 
cordially agree that both these desires, expressed in 
social life and in the sphere of science and industry, 
have brought in their wake the most complicated re- 
action, the effects of which are world-wide and touch the 
sphere of education at every point. 

Mr. Lloyd bids the technical teacher note particularly 
the tremendous change in our industrial system due 
to the development of technology. But the results of 
that change are by no means confined to the technical 
institut ion. Magic, says Mr. Lloyd, has entered 
our research laboratories, scientific advancement and 
the mechanization of industry have tended to shorten 
hours of labour and increased the possibilities of leisure, 
yet, at the present stage of our industrial development, 
we are faced with the chaos and misery of unemploy- 
ment. Rationalization . . . one of the results of the 
increasing application of science to industry .. . pro- 
duces the replacement of as many employees as possible 
by the minimum number of machines. There follows 
the paradox that in a world of increasing production 
vast numbers are unable to secure the necessities of life.” 
It is a paradox that is felt to-day in every kind of 
school, and no kind of educational endeavour can be 
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successful if it omits to note the effect of the machine on 
our modern civilization. 

Who can avoid the implications of one of the most 
obvious of the results which scientific advance has 
brought us. Mr. Lloyd puts it well: The isolation of 
countries has disappeared . . . geographical barriers are 
non-existent except to those who think in ancient terms; 
international wireless communication has no limits unless 
hampered by those who fear the free movement of 
thought. . New industrial contacts are possible 
which can expand and make friendships. Education 
in its widest aspects can become an international force 
and thus help to replace the narrow spirit of nationalism 
by the wider appeal of internationalism.” 

But the educationist who can so well survey the 
disappearing barriers between nations, and indicate the 
possibilities of world unity must also be able to apply 
the moral to the educational world. Just as national 
barriers must disappear, so must the irritating divisions 
of educational endeavour disappear also. Is it not a 
pity that we have so often to talk of technical educa- 
tion and secondary education and primary 
education.“ Is there not, ultimately, just one thing 
with which we are concerned - education? Educational 
workers may appear to travel along separate roads, but 
they journey to the same city. 

There is no need for this Journal to say how interested 
it has been in the developments of technical education 
for which Mr. Lloyd’s Association can justly claim a 
great deal of credit. Our columns have consistently 
given publicity to the views expressed at A.T.T.I. 
Conferences. We hope, then, that we shall not be 
misunderstood, if we say that Mr. Lloyd might have 
gone further than he did in his pronouncements on the 
development of secondary (we use the word in its 
widest sense, not in its administrative sense) education. 

Very rightly, Mr. Lloyd stressed the importance of 
the junior technical and junior commercial schools. We 
agree with him, with national committees which have 
examined.the work of those schools, and with employers, 
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that they have been eminently successful. We agree 
with Mr. Lloyd that the argument for their extension 
and development is forceful. We agree with him that 
there may be administrators who are not yet convinced 
that the junior technical school is an alternative form of 
secondary school offering a suitable and special type 
of instruction which cannot be as well done in schools 
not designed for the purpose. But does all that mean 
that secondary schools cannot be designed to offer to 
at least some of their pupils a similar instruction ? If 
barriers are to disappear in so many directions in order 
to secure a wider unity, why is it impossible for the 
secondary school to achieve that wider unity. At the 
moment we are not saying that it is possible; we are 
merely seeking information as to why Mr. Lloyd thinks 
he can dismiss the whole idea in a single phrase, unsup- 
ported by any kind of argument. The multiple-bias 
school,“ he says, is no solution.” Why not? Can we 
not hear the reasons? If they are good ones we shall 
not hesitate to say so, but when we hear a suggest ion 
that the London County Council is considering the 
establishment of schools on similar lines, it seems clear 
that there are, at least, arguments with which Mr. Lloyd 
should deal. To leave the matter just where it is fits ill 
with Mr. Lloyd’s declaration that negative charac- 
teristics are not sufficient to ensure progress . . . the 
need of to-day is for something constructive, the culti- 
vation of the critical attitude, the acceptance of the 
practical results of constructive criticism and the main- 
tenance of our charter of freedom against the encroach- 
ment of dictatorships.” 

We hope we do not appear to labour this point unduly, 
particularly since we would pay tribute to the ability 
and sagacity with which Mr. Lloyd had dealt with the 
general position. It is, however, an important point, 
and in the future, it may become a vital point in efforts 
to secure a unity of educational endeavour tending to 
the establishment of an educational system under which 
the leisure of a machine-blessed world may be wisely 


spent. 


Occasional Notes 


M R. RAMSBOTHAM, in introducing the Education 

Estimates, said that there had been solid, steady, 
and continuous development in our educational services. 
He was able to point to an increase of 
only £112,000, apart from the money 
required for cancelling the salary cuts, 
but he said there was a decrease of 
85,000 in the number of children attending elementary 
schools. At least 60 per cent were in highly organized 
departments. During the year ending March 31 last, 
seventy-three schools had been removed from the black 
list, and two-thirds of the worst of the black list schools 
had gone. Plans had been approved to remove and 
replace 148 more. Secondary education was really the 
- touchstone of our whole educational system. During 
the past three years, the Board had worked hard to 
develop technical education and relate it more closely 
to industry and commerce, but much more remained to 
be done. Closely associated with technical education was 
education in art, and here there should be a greater 
degree of co-ordination than at present. Wireless and 
the film were both potent instruments of education, but 
at present their influence was largely out of school. 


The Debate on 
the Education 
Estimates. 


More than 3,000 schools had wireless sets, but very few 
had cinema projectors, and he hoped that education 
authorities would give a great deal more study to this 
matter. Local education authorities should have their 
own organizers of physical training. Not enough time 


` was devoted to this in secondary schools, and too many 


teachers were inexpert or unqualified. He hoped to 
increase their ranks from the Carnegie Physical Training 
College at Leeds. Finally, the restrictions on develop- 
ment contained in Circular 1413 as an emergency 
measure in 1931 were now withdrawn. 


HE debate furnished a number of criticisms, not all 

of which came from the Opposition benches. Sir 
Percy Harris said that if the National Government 
produced a practical scheme for an 

5 emergency grant to secure a complete 
national system of education on the 

right lines, it would not meet with unreasonable oppo- 
sition from the Liberal Party. Mr. Cove referred to 
what he described as outrageous questions set in 
entrance examinations to secondary schools, and doubted 
whether 5 per cent of members would pass the test. 
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Captain Spencer complained that the whole curriculum 
in secondary schools was conditioned by the Matricula- 
tion Examination. Secondary schools did not exist for 
the benefit of the universities, and the School Leaving 
Certificate should be cut asunder altogether from 
Matriculation. He thus anticipated the announcement 
on this subject made by the northern universities. 
Lady Astor wanted a five-year plan for education, with 
consideration of the provision of nursery schools for 
children living in the slums. And Captain Evans urged 
the Government to prepare the way for raising the 
leaving-age, a reform which was bound to come about 
in the near future. The new Education Minister wound 
up the debate by saying he took comfort in the fact that 
there was general agreement that the time had come 
for the sinking of differences and for placing the interests 
of the children and of educational progress in front of 
everything else. We cordially agree with these admirable 
sentiments, and shall watch with interest the progress 
made by the Government towards their fulfilment. 


TS announcement that the Universities of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and Leeds 
will not, after 1938, grant Matriculation certificates on 
the results of the School Certificate 
Examination is of great interest to all 
teachers. For many years now, the 
great majority of teachers have been convinced that 
the association of a university entrance examination 
with a school leaving examination has not been in the 
best interests of education. It has meant, in effect, 
that the whole secondary school curriculum has been 
dominated by the needs of the 5 per cent or so of pupils 
who proceed to the universities. Under the present 
system, a pupil must secure credits in five subjects if he 
is to matriculate on the results of the School Certificate 
examination, and the tendency frequently is to drop 
what are deemed to be unnecessary subjects. Thus 
what should be a general test becomes too specialized. 
Apparently the Higher Certificate is in future to con- 
stitute the entrance test. It is not clear whether some 
relaxation in the standard of this examination, which is 
above that of Matriculation, is to be looked for, or 
whether the present standard of entry to universities 
is felt to be too low. But at the moment the main 
feeling among educationists will be one of thankfulness 
that a beginning has been made towards the accom- 
plishment of a reform they have long desired. 


Matriculation 
Reform. 


* social progress made during King George's 
reign has been surveyed from a great many points 
of view. One of the most interesting of these surveys 
is contained in a pamphlet issued by the 
London County Council, and bearing the 
title London, 1910-1935. Naturally 
most of the space is devoted to the multifarious activities 
of the Council itself, but some account is given also to the 
work of the other great authorities responsible for the 
good government of the vast Metropolis. Naturally also, 
we turn with special interest to the pages devoted to 
the London Education Service, which in some respects 
may be said to have led the rest of the country. The 
central schools are justly described as one of the most 
successful educational ventures of the past twenty-five 
years. About three-quarters of the elementary schools 
have been reorganized since the publication of the Hadow 
Report in 1926. We observe a cautious reticence as to the 


London 
1910-1935. 


effects of this great experiment, especially as regards 
the new senior schools. Many beneficent activities, such 
as school journeys, wireless programmes, the use of the 
gramophone, and the circulation of a loan collection of 
2,000,000 books, either did not exist twenty-five years ago, 
or were the subject of humble and cautious experiment. 


FC developments are foreshadowed in a 
recent report presented to the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council. About a year 

ago, the Education Committee was re- 


5 n quested to consider and report as to the 
London: differences in (1) the method of select- 


ing pupils, (2) the length of the school 
course, and (3) the character of the curriculum in the 
different types of post- primary schools; and as to the 
adequacy of the present provision of these types of 
education for the educational needs of the children as 
a whole. An interim report was submitted in February 
last, mainly factual and descriptive. Certain aspects of 
post-primary education have now been investigated at 
greater length, and this investigation has been directed 
mainly towards the desirability of establishing a system 
of post-primary education which will function as an 
integral whole rather than in separate departments or 
types of school like the present system of senior, central, 
secondary, and technical schools, which are now admin- 
istered under different sets of regulations. A suggestion 
has been considered that such unity might be achieved 
by the establishment of a new type of school which 
would be large enough to provide within its four walls 
most of, or all, the activities now carried on in existing 
types of post-primary school. 


HIS proposal appears to be closely allied to the 
policy already adopted by some associations of 
teachers, the I.A.A.M. in particular. Enlarging on the 
proposal, the report goes on to sa 
gay S that some exception, or special RaR 
° ments with technical establishments, 
would probably have to be made for providing the 
instruction now so successfully given in junior technical 
schools. This training is highly specialized, and requires 
expensive equipment. For certain trades also, such as 
printing, too much duplication could not be justified. 
With this qualification, it is said, the new type of 
school should be organized in such a way that a good 
general education would be given for the first few years 
of the course, during which the pupils would find their 
proper level and bent through the adoption of the sets 
system ; thereafter, special facilities would be available for 
differentiation in the curriculum according to the abilities 
and aptitudes of the pupils. In such a multi-lateral”’ 
or multi-bias school it should be comparatively easy 
to transfer a pupil from one side to another according 
to the development of his interests and abilities, without 
incurring any psychological disturbance such as may 
arise from a further change in the locale of his school. 


E is added that this organization would overcome the 
disadvantages of the present system, whereby 
pupils of 11 plus are transferred from elementary 
schools to senior, central, or secondary 
schools, and thereafter very little 
transfer takes place. Under the present 
system, there are justifiable reasons for 
not selecting pupils for transfer to junior technical 


Disadvantages 
of the Present 
System. 
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schools before the age of 13 or 14, by which time many 
of the best pupils have transferred to secondary schools. 
It is suggested that more fluidity between all types of 
post-primary schools is desirable in order to secure that 
every pupil gets the type of education most suitable 
to his ability and particular bent. This new type of 
school would be open to all, and entry would be auto- 
matic, without any special examination. Thus the 
„ multi-lateral ’’ school would get rid of the disparities 
which now exist in the cost, equipment, and general 
administration of the various types of post-primary 
schools. It would also help to break down any prejudices 
which may exist regarding the relative merits of one 
type of post-primary education as compared with 
another. The committee recognizes that legislative 
changes might be necessary, and that the Board’s 
regulations would have to be altered before such an 
experiment could be made, and financial commitments 
would be involved. But the scheme is most interesting 
to educationists as evidence of the lines on which one 
great authority at any rate is thinking. 


TEE High Master of St. Paul's make a useful con- 
tribution in The Spectator to the discussion on 
homework. At the outset, he disarms criticism by saying 
that every teacher probably has indi- 
vidual views on the subject, and that 
it would be arrogant for any one who 
has not surveyed the whole field of education to claim 
special authority to pronounce upon the question. 
Taking first the case against homework, he mentions 
the arguments that the school day is already quite long 
enough, without the addition of an hour or more of 
private study in the evenings ; many pupils who travel 
to and from school are tired when they reach home, 
and ought to be able to devote spare time to hobbies ; 


The Homework 
Problem : 


the modern home is not as a rule adapted to give oppor- 


tunities for private study, and a boy or girl cannot work 
properly to the accompaniment of wireless or conver- 
sation. Homework in these conditions can be a heavy 
burden. On the other hand, there is a strong case for 
homework as a pupil grows older. As the time for the 
public examinations approaches, it is essential that he 
should spend time in independent study, while the can- 
didate for a Higher Certificate or a University Entrance 
Scholarship probably derives more benefit from private 
study than from any other part of his week’s work. 
Reformers would probably urge that examination 
requirements are too stringent, but it must be assumed 
that for some years to come the majority of pupils in 
secondary schools will be working for the School Certi- 
ficate, and that a select proportion will continue their 
studies up to the stage of the Higher Certificate. 


ANDIDATES for these examinations could not, 
Mr. Bell continues, cover the necessary ground 

if homework were abolished, unless school days 
or school terms were lengthened. 

1 The former would increase the strain 

on travelling pupils, and the latter 

would mean exhausted teachers and probably exhausted 
pupils. Many think that teachers are unduly favoured 
in the length of their holidays, but it must be remem- 
bered that the teacher's work often means sixty to 
seventy hours of arduous toil, as lessons have to be 
prepared and work corrected. Holidays are not always 
times of complete recreation, for vacation courses are 
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becoming more and more common, and “rusty” 
subjects have to be brought up to date. Those who are 
concerned with the future know that the problem of 
leisure must be faced, and the content of education 
must be changed to meet changing conditions. A greater 
place will be found for handicraft, music, art, and 
design. If a certain proportion of the work set for 
private study at home were to be devoted to these 
subjects, homework might become less burdensome, and 
the practical pupil would probably regard this as a 
hobby rather than a task. If the content of secondary 
education develops in these directions, the feeling 
against homework may be greatly modified. Still, every 
boy and girl, at any rate from II upwards, gains a great 
deal. from having to carry out a piece of work without 
supervision or assistance from a teacher, and for this 
reason above all others homework is of real value as 
part of a general training during the formative years of 
life. It will be acknowledged that the article is a very 
fair statement of the various considerations involved, 
as well as an indication of possible future developments. 


POSTANI topics were discussed by Councillor 
J. W. Catlow in his presidential address to the 
Conference of the Association of Education Committees 

at Southport. In speaking of the 


ee report of the Government Actuary on 
Address: pensions, he remarked that the super- 


annuation scheme was non-contribu- 
tory when first established, and therefore the question 
of actuarial soundness did not arise, any more than it 
now arises in connexion with Civil Service pensions. 
“It is a curious, but perhaps characteristic type of 
reasoning that with the impost of contributions on the 
part of teachers and local authorities in relief of an 
obligation of the Government created by the Govern- 
ment, there should be the implication of further obliga- 
tions upon the part of local authorities and of teachers 
to maintain the actuarial soundness of a Government 
scheme.” Mr. Catlow also reminded his hearers that 
there is no superannuation fund, the Government 
having undertaken to meet out of revenue the obliga- 
tions which it had created for itself. It seems to be 
evident that any attempt to increase contributions will 
meet with as much opposition from local authorities as 
from teachers, and we must again express the hope 
that it will not be made. In speaking of the salary and 
pensions cut, Mr. Catlow paid due tribute to the action 
of the Government in abolishing the cut and settling 
the pensions difficulty which arose from it. 


M R. CATLOW also made vigorous reference to the 
failure of the Government to allocate a larger 
share of the increased national revenues to a more 
vigorous development of the educa- 

cae tion services. He pointed to the increase 

; of nearly ten millions on defence as 

against an increase of less than two and a half millions 
in the Education Estimates, most of which was in 
respect of the cancellation of the cut in salaries. This 
means, therefore, that, save in the matter of teachers 
salaries, the Government’s education policy, as it is 
adumbrated in the Budget, is a policy of marking time, 
and the long awaited order to advance appears again 
to be postponed.” He went on to refer to the black- 
listed schools, and suggested that the time had arrived 
when the Board should fix a limit for schools which, 
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falling short of a reasonable standard—not necessarily 
as low as that which was applied by the Board in their 
last survey—shall cease to be recognized. Touching on 
the leaving-age question, he said that as an Association 
they proclaimed once again that the child should be 
educated not merely for industry, but for life, and added 
that there was little or no reason for any opposition to 
a higher leaving-age from the industrial point of view. 
It is pleasant to find a great administrator voicing so 
well the views of the whole teaching profession on 
questions of the day. 


TE reorganization of the Government has resulted 
in the departure of Lord Halifax from the Board 
of Education and the appointment of the Rt. Hon. 


Oliver Stanley in his place. Lord 
pe I Halifax has done very well as President 
the Board, in circumstances which were not very 


propitious for education. The last few 
years have not shown any marked advance, but this 
must be put down to the general conditions of the 
times. Even those who allege that Lord Halifax was 
brought into the Government mainly because his 
services would be of great use in matters relating to 
India, will not deny that he has shown a real interest 
in education. His successor, to whom we offer a cordial 
welcome, is a comparatively young man with a very 
promising record. His wide administrative experience 
as Under Secretary of State in the Home Office, Minister 
of Transport, and Minister of Labour, will serve him in 
good stead in his new office, and the wide popularity 
he enjoys will also be a great asset. Some fifteen years 
ago he showed his interest in the adult education 
Movement by editing a volume of essays on adult 
education. The teaching profession will look hopefully 
towards him in the belief that he will bring a sympathetic 
mind to their problems. Perhaps to him will belong the 
honour of introducing a Bill to raise the school leaving- 


age. 
W Y is it that broadcasting has made so little 
headway in the schools of the country ? Speaking 
at the annual conference of the Association of Education 
Committees, Sir John Reith, Director- 
General of the B.B.C., said that only 
Io to 20 per cent of the schools at 
present made any use of broadcasting. For this he 
blames the education authorities. In his opinion they 
should have equipped every school with a good receiving 
set. But the problem is not, as Sir John Reith seems to 
think, mainly a financial one. Except within very 
narrow limits broadcasting is still more of a luxury than 
a necessity in the schools. In subjects such as foreign 
languages and musical appreciation its value has been 
proved. In other subjects the demand from the schools 
is not overwhelming ; we are still in the experimental 
Stage. Not even the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting can say with authority that the schools really 
want this or that particular course. The schools appre- 
ciate the willingness of the B.B.C. to help them, but 
they doubt its power. The B.B.C. must be content to 
go slowly, and must not underestimate the many 
difficulties in the way. 


Broadcasting in 
Schools. 


p a review, published in the Sunday Times, of 
Mr. G. T. Garratt’s biography of Lord Brougham, 
one of the founders of University College, originally 
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called the University of London, Lord Eustace 
Percy makes the surprising statement 
that London University ‘ remained 
for nearly a century the least 
characteristically English of our English educational 
institutions.” London University, as founded in 1836, 
was modelled on Cambridge, a good English model ; it 
represented a characteristically English compromise 
between sectarian and unsectarian claims to control 
higher education ; it carried out the duties imposed by 
its Royal Charter conscientiously and generously ; it 
refused to interfere with the work of institutions to 
which teaching and other functions were assigned. Are 
we not prone to forget that, save for a few professors 
whose discourses attracted few listeners, Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities were not until comparatively 
recent years “ teaching ” universities, one of their chief 
functions being to assess the teaching of their masters 
by the grant of degrees. As officially stated, the original 
purpose of the University of London was to perform 
all the functions of the Examiners in the Senate House of 
Cambridge.” 


London 
University : 


HE election of Mr. H. L. Eason as Vice-Chancellor 
of London University calls to this high office 
a distinguished surgeon with a record of efficient 
service in his profession and his 
University. The medical tradition in 
relation to this office appears to be 
firmly established, for of the fifteen Vice-Chancellors who 
have been elected since the reconstitution of 1900 not 
less than seven have been medical men. Science is not 
represented on the list at all, though the Vice-Chancellor 
at the time of the reconstitution, Sir Henry Roscoe, was 
a distinguished man of science. There have been three 
mathematicians, two representatives of arts, one 
economist, one lawyer, and one cleric. This is further 
evidence of the exiguous contribution of men of science 
to administration, due, we may suppose, not so much 
to apathy or inability as to absorption in their scientific 
work. This abstention must inevitably react on the 
spirit in which the University attacks its own problems, 
and on the consideration shown to claims for scientific 
development, especially in the direction of research. 


New Vice- 
Chancellor. 


S'E ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE’S letter reprinted 

in another column, raises an important question. 
A privilege not valued, such as the participation of the 
graduates in the control of a University, 
is soon withdrawn. We no longer see 
troops of masters of arts in clerical garb 
arriving at Oxford or Cambridge to decide such questions 
as compulsory Greek or the admission of women to univer- 
sity membership. In these ancient universities, however, 
the privileges of masters in university legislation have 
been restricted not because they were not valued. Sir 
Ernest Graham-Little suggests that there is an increasing 
difficulty in finding qualified graduates, other than 
university teachers, to stand for election to the Senate 
as representatives of Convocation. Can the lay graduate 
contribute anything useful to the government of a 
university ? The tendency to restrict the influence of 
graduates is to be seen (as already noted) at Oxford and 
Cambridge, in new constitutions such as that of Reading 
University, and in the current recommendations of the 
Moyne Commission on Durham University. 


University 
Government. 
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1 public and secondary schools the old boy and 

“old girl” influence is largely sentimental and 
benevolent The term school tie is passing into the 
language. In the American univer- 
sities the alumnus influence is of the 
same character. But in the historic 
universities, the participation of graduates in the 
government of the university was fundamental, though 
the share taken by graduates who had left their studies 
for professional pursuits often gave rise to controversy. 
To-day, the role of the graduates should be to maintain 
old traditions, to interpret the needs of the professions, 
of the secondary schools preparing students for the 
university, of the students themselves and their parents, 
of the ratepayer and tax-payer, and, in general, to bring 
mundane affairs into the cloistered seclusion of the 
universities. This influence should be healthy and 
stimulating and should be welcomed per se apart from 
historic rights. And it will be a misfortune to the 
universities if the co-operation of the graduates is not 
willingly offered. 


Lay Influence 
in Universities. 


“THE University of Durham Bill passed its second 

reading in the House of Lords, on the motion of 
Lord Halifax, Secretary of State for War, who, a few 
days before, was President of the Board 
of Education. Its purpose is to appoint 
named commissioners to make statutes 
for the University in general accordance with the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission presided 
over by Lord Moyne, summarized in the April number 
of The Journal. These recommendations, Lord Halifax 
said, though far-reaching, had been “ very generally 
welcomed.“ The precedent set by the University of 
London Act of 1926 has been followed and we shall not 
be surprised if some of the difficulties raised by the 
London Bill, especially the meaning of the words “ in 
general accordance,’ are also encountered when the 
Statutes for Durham University are under consideration. 
Durham presents some peculiar problems. The amalga- 
mation of Armstrong College and the College of Medicine 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, will necessitate the dissolution of 
two corporations now established as limited liability 
companies. 


Durham 
University Bill: 


IF objections are raised to the voluntary liquidation 

of these corporations, will the Commissioners be able 
to force the hands of the members? Experience has 
shown the difficulty of amalgamating colleges with 
different traditions. From the view- 
point of old students, the process ap- 
| pears to be in the nature of matricide, 
and often arouses strong resentment. This aspect of the 
question may be regarded as sentimental. The question 
of control is more practical. An old-established medical 
school, such as Newcastle-on-Tyne possesses, may be 
expected to demand that its future control shall rest in 
the hands of experts. In London the medical schools 
under their Deans are possibly the most distinctive and 
efficient in the university and so far from the question 
of amalgamating with a general college having arisen in 
London, the reverse process was seen in the independent 
establishment of University College Hospital Medical 
School as a result of the Act of Parliament incorporating 
University College in the University. In Wales, recently, 
the medical school at Cardiff has been separated from 


Amalgamation 
of Colleges. 


University College. On the other hand, in great cities 
such as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds 
old-established medical schools have been absorbed in 
new universities. 


ORE than once we have directed attention to the 
“Friends of Europe publications. The most 
recent of these is a pamphlet entitled Hitlerism: Why 
and Whither, by Prof. Norlin, President 


info ties of the University of Colorado, who spent 
pamphlet. the academic year 1932-3 at the Univer- 


sity of Berlin, holding the Theodore 
Roosevelt professorship of American History and 
Institutions. It is obvious that Prof. Norlin had quite 
exceptional opportunities of observing the state of 
affairs in Germany, not only because of the position 
which he held, but also because of the period during 
which he held it. For between the Germany which he 
entered in 1932 and the Germany which he left in 
1933, he saw an astonishing contrast—the contrast 
between division, discord, and humiliation at the earlier 
date, and aggressive confidence at the later. But 
beneath the surface he observed also that the violent 
suppression of all freedom means that by no means all 
Germans are happy. The sub-title of the pamphlet, 
Some Aspects of a Religious Revolution, is signi- 
ficant, for in Prof. Norlin’s view Hitlerism takes on 
the characteristics of a new religion. We are glad to 
see that Mr. H. A. L. Fisher writes a commendatory, 
albeit a discriminating, foreword. The pamphlet is to 
be had, 3d. post free, from the Friends of Europe, 
112 St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, S. W. 1. 


HE Education Committee of the League of Nations 

is eager that teachers and pupils should be trained 
in the spirit of international co-operation. For this, it is 
essential that they should be able to 
talk and write to the inhabitants of 
other countries in their own tongue. 
The Committee desires teachers to 
combat exaggerated nationalism and to 
encourage wider mutual understanding. If we under- 
stand the emotions of other nations we can the better 
understand their actions. Since the War, English has 
been a very popular language on the Continent and there 
are many more thousands learning it, some urged to do 
so by the talking films. In our schools 98 per cent learn 
French as their second language, which is far too large 
a proportion. German, Spanish, and Italian have far 
too few learners. The Committee has issued a report 
which should be studied by all modern language teachers. 
It will give the younger ones many useful hints, such as to 
vary their readers in order to broaden their pupils’ 
vocabulary, to read less imaginative literature and more 
books on the life and civilization, the history and 
geography of the foreign country. The oral teaching 
should deal with the everyday expressions and avoid 
the dullness of long phonetic training. The reading and 
acting of a play render many colloquial phrases almost 
instinctive. Foreign newspapers should be read; 
foreign travel should be encouraged as much as possible. 
All this will make pupils good Europeans without ceasing 
to be good English. 

(Continued on page 480) 


Modern 
Languages and 
orid 


Citizenship. 
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Y ENGLISH 


ö PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted from Nesfield’s “ Outline of 
English Grammar, by ASHLEY SAMPSON. 28. 


Intended for the use of pupils between the ages of 8 and 14, and graded according to the normal 
) development of their capacities between those ages. 


\ A MODERN ENGLISH READER. For Foreign Students. With English, French, 
and German Annotations. Compiled and Edited by E. S. SCHAAP and EVE L. PAULL, 
B.A. (Lond.). 28. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE. By RICHARD D. BLACKMORE. Abridged with Introduction and Notes, 
y by Y. W. CANN, M.A. ıs. ọd. [English Literature Series. 
) THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 

) A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 
\ Latest Titles 

HARDY. FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
) 


HARDY. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
\ With an Introduction by SYLVIA LYND. 


SHAKESPEARE. ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
SHAKESPEARE. TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, B.A. 


READINGS FROM THE SCIENTISTS. An Anthology. Selected and Edited by 
J. EDWARD MASON, M. A., M.Ed. 


MODERN Sn eo An Anthology. Selected and edited by 


$ MAURICE WOLLMAN 
Please send for complete List 
) 
$ FRENCH 
DURTOL : Aviateur. Adapted from 720-C-13.”” by JEAN ROSMER ET V. D'ENTRE- 
) VAUX. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A. (Modern French Series.) 18. 6d. 
A BON CHAT BON RAT. Roman d’Aventures. Par P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 
) (Modern French Series.) is. çd. 
\ TIKI ET TAKI. By OLGA HOLENKOFF. Illustrated. Limp Cloth. 
Première Partie: DANS LEUR ILE. 1s. Deuxième Partie: CHEZ LES ENFANTS. 18. 3d. 
» ANATOLE EST UN PUR! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Par 
ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 18. 3d. 
LE PHILANTHROPE MALGRE LUI. Farce en un Acte. par P. G. 


WILSON, M.Sc. 18. 
GRADUATED FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By k. C. BRUCE, M. A., Senior French 


\ Master, Quarry Bank School, Liverpool ; Chief F to the Institute of Linguists. 1s. 6d. 
LECTURES ET COMEDIES POUR LES COMMENCANTS. By P. G. 

) WILSON, M.Sc. Illustrated by F. C. ASHFORD. 28. 6d. 

) MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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M R. J. O. ROACH, Director of Studies in French of 
three Cambridge colleges, made a most stirring 
speech at the Conference on International Relations at 

the Guildhall last month. He said that 


Modern in the post-War period we had slipped 
ranean back into academic seclusion. We 
" Universities. could not escape the fact that the 


pupils of to-day would either be the 
victims of the next war or live to make closer contacts 
with European nations. The ideals of the modern 
language teacher must be revised; he must not give 
way to a snobbery of literature. Again, there was an 
insistence on a sound knowledge of English history and 
literature before the foreign ones were studied. But a 
knowledge of literature is trivial compared with a 
training of the mind for self-expression. History and 
economics must be studied as well in order that we may 
know the mind of other nations. He thought far too 
much importance was given by appointment boards to 
the Ph.D. and Paris doctorate whose holders had 
probably done nothing but write a book about books. 
Instead of such dry-as-dust work, which is suitable for 
the elderly, he would make the student travel and get 
to know his fellow-men, see what was being done by all 
classes abroad, and try to become a good European. 
This distinctly needed saying, and few speakers on 
educational subjects have Mr. Roach’s outspoken 
courage. 


II was only natural that, at the recent Guildhall 
conference on the Teaching of International Rela- 
tions, the fear of Propaganda in the Schools should 
once again be voiced, if only to expose 
a ar te the weakness of such a fear. Some 
' knowledge of current affairs and some 
understanding of the problems that face the world to-day 
can, and, should be acquired during the school career. 
There is no more serious gap in the education of boys 
and girls than to send them from school without some 
introduction to these problems. And yet some teachers 
would still avoid the introduction of modern problems, 
of anything controversial, into the school curriculum— 
for various reasons. The textbooks do not help. 
External examinations fight shy of them, and we have 
no time to browse beyond the examination syllabus. 
The teacher himself is not enough master of the problem 
to present it from all points of view. It is impossible to 
get at the truth without prejudice. For these, and 
similar reasons, the attempt to include current affairs 
in the school curriculum is often ruled out, although it 
would be impossible to find in any other subject better 
material for encouraging boys and girls to think for 
themselves. What exactly is propaganda? It has been 
said that defence of the status quo is not propaganda; the 
advocacy of any change or reform is propaganda. If that 
is so there must be two kinds of propaganda—good and 
bad. Even in education, propaganda has its legitimate 
place. As one speaker very effectively said, Suppression 
of the essential truth is worse than propaganda.“ 


M R. C. K. OGDEN, the inventor of Basic English, 

may well be the cause of our language becoming 
the means of communication among the nations of the 
world. He has chosen 850 words as 
the simplest and most often needed, 
and has given rules for putting these 
words in their right places. Except for its pronunciation, 


Basic 
English. 
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English is the easiest language for foreigners to learn. 
As a modern living tongue it is preferable to a revived 
ancient language or to a newly invented one. The 
talking film has already propagated it in every corner 
of the world. Some books have been written in Basic 
English without the world realizing it. Mr. Ogden 
estimates that a reader of The Times needs a vocabulary 
of 50,000 words, although he could get along with 
25,000. He estimates Mr. Churchill’s vocabulary at 
25,000 to 30,000 words, but practising lawyers accus- 
tomed to study briefs on specialized subjects, and 
highly educated scientists and engineers may need as 
many as 60,000 to 80,000 words. Whereas a teashop 
waitress gets on with 7,000 and a trade union leader has 
no more than 10,000. How then can they understand 
the many unusual words used in advertisements in 
newspapers and on the hoardings ? Mr. Ogden may in 
future ages be ranked with Caxton. 


[HE annual general meeting of the Educational 

Institute of Scotland provides a suitable occasion 
for reviewing the activities of the past year and for 
anticipating those of the future. Mr. 
Malcolm McKinnon, in his presidential 
address, discussed the position of the 
primary school, a part of our educational system too 
apt to be forgotten these days in the marked attention 
devoted to adolescent and post-school education. He 
pointed out how much the work was hampered by the 
retention of school buildings long out of date, frowsy 
and depressing, built in mean and noisy streets. Many 
of these have been condemned in inspectors’ reports, 
but their sturdy walls do not fall down at the mere 
blast of inspectorial trumpets, and teachers feel strongly 
that the country must begin to talk business on this 
point. In many districts, in fact, the slums are disappear- 
ing quicker than the slum schools, with the strange result 
that children are being compelled by the State to leave 
bright, healthy homes and spend at least half of their 
working day for seven of the most impressionable years of 
their lives in schools of far lower standards of health and 
hygiene. An AI nation can never be reared in this way. 
It is only the teachers who serve in such buildings who 
can fully realize the almost fiendish ingenuity with which 
these obsolete buildings can thwart the realization of 
modern ideals. Some of the Scottish authorities, by their 
action in building splendid modern schools, have shown 
that they know exactly what is wanted. But these 
delightful schools are so few, and the others are so many ! 


Obsolete Schools 
in Scotland. 


OF the many reports submitted at the annual meeting 

of the Educational Institute, the most important 
and the one which roused the keenest controversy was 
the report of the Education Committee 
submitted by Mr. Crampton Smith. 
The matter principally under dis- 
cussion was a suggested scheme for the training of 
teachers. The Educational Institute has for many years 
kept steadily in view the policy of making the teaching 
profession a graduate profession throughout, and as a 
matter of fact the great majority of the candidates who 
now come forward for training are already in possession 
of a degree, many of them of an honours degree. It 
would thus appear likely that the Institute’s policy 
might be realized before the lapse of many years. There 
are two difficulties in the way, however. A Scottish 

(Continued on page 482) 


Teacher 
Training. 
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LATIN AND GREEK 


? EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. Arranged as a Continuous Narrative by 
T. S. MORTON, M. A., Author of Legends of Gods and Heroes: a First Latin Reader.“ 3s. 6d. 
) [Shortly. 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LATIN PAPERS. A Collection of Papers modelled 
) on those recently set by the University of London, the Northern Joint Board, and the Central Welsh 
Board; together with an Introduction by H. E. GOULD, M.A. (Lond.), and J. L. WHITELEY, M.A. 

(Lond.). 28. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. Chosen by 
G. D. ROBERTS, NI. A., B. Lit., M.C. 4s. 6d. net. 


0 “ He has therefore gathered i into his excellent anthology a selection of great Latin and English poetry 
which should 7 an inspiration to all who read it. It also provides an excellent opportunity for 


0 comparing and contrasting the two literatures.” — Education. 
INTRODUCTION TO CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE FOR UPPER 
0 FORMS. By A. H. NASH-WILLIAMS, M.A. (Wales), B.A. (Lond.), Senior Classics 


Master, Chatham House County School for Boys, Ramsgate. 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 


This book has been compiled primarily for Matriculation Forms, though it is hoped it may be 
of service to Higher School Certificate candidates in their first year. 


) GREEKS AND ROMANS. By W. F. HOUGHTON. With Illustrations. 28. 


Twenty-four stories of Ancient Greece and Rome told in simple language. 


6 GEOGRAPHY 
HOW TO LOOK AT GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES. By w. J. H. WATKINS, 
) M.A., B. Sc., and H. S. L. WATKINS, B.Sc. 32 pages (10 by 74 in.). Numerous pictures, chosen and ( 
photographed by the authors, accompanied Py questions relating to them, with answers at the end of 
N book. Paper, is. 3d. Limp Cloth, is. [Shortly. 
) MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
S SOLID GEOMETRY. By L. LINES, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, County 


Secondary School, Colwyn Bay. 6s. 
Intended primarily for the use of pupils preparing for one of the Higher School Certificate 
) examinations. 


HIGHER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By L. CROSLAND, M. C., B.Sc. 6s. [Shortly 
THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER FOR THE 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. By Ss. G. 
STARLING, B.Sc., A. R. C. Sc. (Shortly. 
MODERN SCIENCE. By G. W. MANSFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). Illustrated. Book I, Prysics, 
\ 28. 6d. Book II, CHEMISTRY, 28. 3d. Book III, Brotocy (In preparation). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMICAL THERMODYNAMICS. 
) Part I. Elementary Theory and Electrochemistry. By J. A. V. BUTLER, D.Sc. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
In this second edition, several Ze a have been rearranged and partly rewritten, and about fifty 
) pages of new matter have been added. 
EVERYDAY BOTANY. By L. J. F. BRIMBLE, B. Sc., formerly Lecturer in the Victoria 
) University of Manchester. 7s. 6d. 
The book is suitable not only for students of School Certificate standard but also for those taking 
\ pharmacy, agriculture, and related subjects. 
» MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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degree is not well designed for the modern teacher, and 
the single year’s training that the graduate puts in 
after obtaining his degree is not enough to equip him 
professionally for his work in school, and has to be 
supplemented by further training in vacation classes. 
Mr. Crampton Smith’s Committee now suggests a 
variety of courses, each extending over four years, 
combining training college and university classes, all 
of them equal in status, although not necessarily leading 
to a degree. The question of salary comes in here, for 
graduate teachers are paid more highly than non- 
graduate teachers, and the annual meeting found it 
difficult to believe that education authorities would be 
prepared to look upon all these courses as entitling 
teachers to the graduate scale. It was felt also that 
these courses would affect women only, as men teachers 
must be graduates, and unless this proviso is abrogated, 
such sources would merely serve to bring unwanted 
division into the profession. 


SOME fifteen years ago, the Board of Education set 
up a Departmental Committee to inquire into the 
position and possibilities of Welsh Secondary Education, 
its organization, its control, its rela- 


` 1 tions with elementary, university, and 
soanet other forms of education. The main, 
Education. and most contentious recommendation 


of that Committee, which was presided 
over by the Hon. W. N. Bruce, C.B.—recently awarded 
the Companionship of Honour—was that a National 
Council of Education should be set up for Wales. Its 
nucleus was to be the Council of the University of 
Wales. Since then this matter has been the subject of 
intermittent, but concentrated, discussion, the main 
points of difficulty and difference being (1) the distribu- 
tion of representation on the Council between rural and 
urban areas, and (2) the relationship between the 
Council and the Minister for Education. At the last 
meeting of the Federation of Education Committees in 
Wales and Monmouthshire the matter came up again 
for discussion. Not only was there some criticism 
of the general proposals, but the general body of 
detailed recommendations was thought by some dele- 
gates to be immature. It was urged for the motion that 
Wales was an enlightened democracy which had special 
needs and circumstances, and which had made valuable 
pioneering contributions to educational thought and 
practice. Wales could not continue to make this contri- 
bution unless she were given greater autonomy and 
more freedom. There should be a Secretary of State for 
Wales who would secure contact between the Council 
and the Government. It would not appear that the 
difficulties of what would happen in the event of a 
conflict of views between the Council and the Govern- 
ment, or if the Government in power had no elected 
representative for a Welsh constituency whom it could 
appoint as secretary, were resolved at the conference. 


NON that, at long last, the B.B.C. has conceded to 
Wales its right to have its own broadcasting 
station, new lines of policy in broadcasting in Wales 
are being pressed forward with char- 
acteristic energy, especially in relation 
to listening-groups in adult education 
and in connexion with county libraries. For the last 
ten years the Welsh County Library Authorities have 
met in conference in various parts of Wales. The focal 


Waies and 
the B.B.C. 


point and source of inspiration is the National Library 
of Wales which, in this direction, has exerted a wider 
and deeper influence than in any other. The B.B.C. 
recently appointed an Education Officer for Wales, and 
at the last conference of Welsh Library Authorities this 
officer spoke on the functions of broadcasting in relation 
to adult education and libraries. It was suggested that 
in and around the various branches of the county 
libraries, listening-groups might be set up and that 
the libraries would be, in future, in an excellent position 
to supply reading matter for the groups in the form of 
books and pamphlets recommended by the B.B.C. 
Experiments in this direction based on Welsh courses 
and talks had already been initiated in Cardiff and, as 
Wales was now a separate broadcasting unit, there was 
great hope of a new contribution to the many benefits of 
the service along original lines. Soon it was hoped to 
have groups in every village and town in Wales. Some 
delegates thought that attention should first be concen- 
trated on the school, as the scholars would then, later, 
more naturally take up membership of listening-groups. 
It was also urged that the scope of work in evening 
institutes would become much wider and richer if some 
of their work were done through such groups. 


JP SURE, commingled possibly with surprise, will 
be experienced in finding a discussion of the 
nature of a university in a presidential address to the 
Royal Statistical Society. Prof. Major 
Ua Greenwood’s address, turns from 
the statistical aspects of university 
education to more abstract questions. He appears to 
agree with Mr. H. G. Wells that universities must always 
live in the past, their pabulum being like the white 
queen's ladies-maid's jam yesterday, and jam to-morrow, 
but never jam to-day; and admits that Mr. Wells“ 
criticism of the ordinary arts course as “a wasteful 
prolongation of puerility is not mere invective. It is 
true, as he says, that universities have never regained the 
influence they exercised in the heyday of scholastic 
philosophy. The total collapse of political freedom 
throughout the greater part of central and eastern 
Europe is mainly due, in Prof. Greenwood’s view, to the 
fact that the populations are not educated at all. They 
may be instructed but that is a different thing. 


To centenary of the death of William Cobbett has 
been celebrated, a deserved tribute to the John 
Bull of his day and generation, the hater of social and 
political corruption, the reformer who 
8 suffered exile and imprisonment, the 
Radical who fought against the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the ruin of Old England; withal, 
a man as Carlyle said, with singular humanities and 
genialities, shining through his thick skin.” What was 
his attitude toward educational reform? Cobbett was 
a member of the Parliament which in 1833 granted 
£20,000 for the purposes of education by a majority of 
fifty to twenty-six. He opposed the grant on the ground 
that education was not improving the condition of the 
country. Men were becoming more and more immoral 
every year. Education did nothing but increase the 
number of schoolmasters and schoomistresses—that new 
race of idlers.“ It was a French—a Doctrinaire—plan. 
These views from an ardent reformer in other directions 
seem discordant with his life-works at that time drawing 
to its close. 
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CJ, Good Looking Books monere BL A C K | E 


THE 
STORY OF THE WORLD 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Mabel Cleverly Paine 


In 3 volumes Illustrated 7/6 net each 
Vol. | Ancient and Medieval History 


NOW READY 


MULL 
29 GTJAMES =y LONDON WC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Diploma in Biblical Studies 


The Course for the Diploma, which will 

extend over two years of part-time study, 

will begin in October, 1935. The Lectures 

will be given on Tuesdays at 6 p.m. and 
Saturdays at II a.m. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
The REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds 2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, (20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 


Fee payable by Student, C10. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 


Specially written to meet the needs 
of the Public Schools Common 


Entrance Examination. 


Geography for 
Preparatory 
Schools 


BY 
C. E. W. V. REYNOLDS, M.A. 


Joint Headmaster of The Manor House, Horsham 


With a Short Teaching Note by 
F. W. WESTAWAY 


Formerly one of H. M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools 


Illustrated. Cloth boards. 3s. 


Mr. Reynolds has had long experience of 
teaching geography, with marked success, to 
Preparatory Schoolboys. This book, which has 
been specially written to meet the requirements 
of the Public Schools Common Entrance 
Examination in Geography, embodies the 
results of many years of practical work. 


The Public School demands that a boy on 
entrance shall be well grounded in the funda- 
mental “ general facts of geography. With 
this in view Mr. Reynolds emphasizes the 
necessity for visualization (the clear picturing 
of the thing behind the name), for study by 
comparison and contrast, and for intelligent 
map-reading with correct interpretation of 
scale, rather than ingenious methods of pre- 
senting more difficult and, to the Preparatory 
Schoolboy, less useful aspects of the subject. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 
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The Unacademic Side of Welsh Secondary Schools 


By Evan T. Davis, M.A., Secretary, West Sussex Education Committee, formerly Director of Education, Pembrokeshire 


TME annual Report of the Board of Education under the 

Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889 is a docu- 
ment which, whilst usually revealing the solid extension 
and marching forward of secondary education in Wales 
is, as is the nature of “ grey books And departmental reports, 
not usually an inspiring document. This year, however, there 
is tucked away in it, as paragraph 8— without any special 
introduction a section which is, without any question, one of 
the best written, most vivid, most practical, and most 
interesting documents published on Welsh education of 
recent years. The Permanent Secretary to the Welsh 
Department is to be congratulated very warmly not only 
on the richness of the form and content of this contribution, 
but also on the vision which has seized on a side of Welsh 
education about which there has been for some years not 
a little misgiving. Not only have the pessimists been 
silenced when they read this spirited and inspiring docu- 
ment, but heart will be put into secondary education in 
Wales in days when it is not easy to be courageous. There 
is only one possible criticism, and that is that paragraph 
8” is too short. If the Department can, as the result 
of further inquiries and contact with the schools, expand 
this paragraph into a proper report with details of 
interesting experiments on this unacademic side of school 
life, it will have laid Welsh education under an obligation 
of very real gratitude. 

Not many years ago Welsh secondary schools were 
severely and consistently criticized for devoting themselves 
too exclusively and narrowly to preparing pupils for the 
examinations of the Central Welsh Board. Now the report 
reveals a notable change of attitude in these schools from 
small groups of enthusiasts devoting their spare time to 
studying the habits of beetles or hunting for oddly-shaped 
pieces of flint, to a position in which there is no school 
which does not to a greater or lesser extent encourage 
and esteem the manifestation of its corporate and un- 
academic life. The usual difficulties are set out—pressure 
of academic work on the staffs ; demands of examinations, 
lack of accommodation for corporate endeavour, pupils 
having to hurry away to catch train or bus, inability to 
finance anything more than the bare academic necessities 
in depressed areas. We are then told how these difficulties 


have been overcome. Wise words—extremely well put 
together—are then written about the danger of attempting 
a variety of unacademic activity beyond the scope and 


resources of the school. 


Cheerful social activities, such as the House party, 
afford an opportunity for the revelation of unsuspected 
gifts. Classwork is directed to training the mind; 
corporate and out- of- class activities apply the mind 
to life itself. In school camps the “ pent-up exuber- 
ance which might otherwise have ruffled the smoothness 
of a mathematical demonstration, spends itself.. to 
the common benefit in chopping wood.“ The school 
eisteddfod with its opportunities for developing talent, 
creative and “ presentational,’’ in poetry, music, and the 
crafts, is not only providing the “seed bed out of which 
the “ poetical, dramatic, and musical genius will be main- 
tained,’’ but is supplying the pupil with that capacity to 
amuse, edify, and interest himself which we are rapidly 
losing through the impact of mechanical, cheap, stan- 
dardized modern entertainment. Field clubs are providing 
an opportunity for independent thinking which the presence 
of examination syllabuses tends to crush. Schools, in 
providing adventures in altruism and social service, are 
correcting the tendency to ego-centricism ’’ which pursuit 
of examination success too often brings. Corporate school 
life provides opportunities for the acquisition of that 
“social ease which was the exclusive hall-mark of the 
public school boy and girl. Most important of all, these 
corporate activities, taking in as they do the environment 
with the school, put the school into its proper setting, not 
as an isolated unit, coldly and academically aloof from the 
real activities of ordinary life, but as the incubator not 
only of social leaders and good citizens, but of new ideas 
taking account of new developments in thought and ideals. 
Finally, corporate activities are correcting the worst 
dangers of that specialization which seems inseparable from 
modern secondary education. They train the pupil to 
realize that though he may “attain to great proficiency in 
a restricted field of specialized knowledge,’’ he may yet 
“ fail dismally as a human being unless he develops in 
himself those latent capacities for touching the richness of 
life at many points. 


Topics and Events 


SKETCHING WITH VENUS PENCILS.—Under this title the Venus 
Pencil Co., Ltd., Clapton, London, E. 5, has published a booklet 
by Mr. H. W. Jacobs on the art of pencil sketching. Commencing 
with practice strokes, the reader is given clear advice on direction 
of strokes, contracts, tracing, and light and shade. The illustra- 
tions are beautifully executed and the booklet should be of great 
service. Readers will be forwarded copies by the Company on 


application. P i . 


PRIZES FOR Essays BY ART TEACHERS.—The following awards 
have been made by the Royal Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce for the best essays on 
„Training Art Students for Industry and Commerce: First 
Prize, £50 and a life Fellowship of the Royal Society of Arts, 
Mr. F. A. Taylor, School of Art, Hackney Technical Institute ; 
Second Prize, £10, Mr. A. H. Rodway, School of Arts and Crafts, 
Keighley ; Third Prize, £5, Mr. S. M. Scott, Sunderland, and 
Mr. G. A. Stevens, Eastbourne College. 


k a k 
Sruris: THE SECONDARY TECHNICAL AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SocIieTY.—The twenty-third Annual 


General Meeting was held on June 5, at the offices of the 
Society, 47 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. In moving the adoption 
of the report of the Committee of Management for the 
year 1934 (dividend section), the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Davies, 


referred to the increasing number of men and women in the 
teaching profession who were awakening to the advantages of 
STUTIS as a provident society. Membership had gone up 18 per 
cent. The dividend returned per guinea of the annual premium 
had been maintained at 15s. 6d.—a position particularly grati- 
fying in view of the fact that no separate and additional charge 
for management was made to members. Investments at cost on 
December 31, 1934, amounted to £41,253 4s. 3d. (market value 
£53,640). The Vice-chairman, Mr. Tudor F. Jones, in moving 
the adoption of the audited accounts and balance sheet, 
emphasized the strong position the Society had built up in 
twenty-three years. The reserve fund was more than ample; 
sickness claims for the year had been met out of income witha 
wide margin to spare. A message conveying the esteem and 
gratitude of the meeting was sent to the ex-chairman, 
Miss Henrietta Busk. Attention was called to the eligibility 
of all members of the teaching profession for membership. The 
annual meeting of the Dividend Section was followed by that 
of the State (National Health Insurance) Section. The Report 
of the Fourth Valuation made as at December 31, 1932, by the 
Government valuer was submitted to the meeting. The dis- 
posable surplus for additional cash and treatment benefits 
(quinquennial period 1935-39) had been certified to be £22,399. 
The benefit scheme drawn up by the Committee of Management 
was ratified. This covers grants for dental, ophthalmic, nursing 
home, convalescent home, and other treatments, and medical 
and surgical appliances. 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


STATIONERY 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
PRIZES 
FURNITURE 


KINDERGARTEN 
SPORTS GOODS 
INDOOR GAMES 
GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 


Samples of all above can be seen 
in the Showrooms of 


ESAVIAN HOUSE 


Quality - Value — Service 

have combined to build up during 

sixty years a reputation consistently 
maintained 


Principals and Teachers are cordially invited to 

call at Esavian House, or to 

Write for Catalogues to: 

THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, OFFICE, 
CANTEEN FURNITURE 
CHAIRS PARTITIONS 


GEO. & CO. 
m HAMMER tr 
DEPT. J.E. CROWN WORKS, 
HERMITAGE RD., HARRINGAY, LONDON, N. 4 


LONDON (Royal Free Hospital) 
SCHOOL oF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London) 
HUNTER ST., BRUNSWICK SQ., W. C. 
55 the London M. B., B. S. Degrees, and 
N Erammations of other qualifying bodies. 
e Clinical Course is pursued at the Royal Free Hospital, with 
additional experience at some hospitals. 
ements are 1 for dental students in conjunction with the 
National Dental Hospital 
Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to students 
after qualification. 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes of the value of £1,950 are awarded 
ann 
spor SE arrangements are available in Students’ Chambers. 

The Sossion bogins on Octobor 1 each year. 
Application for admission must bo made by March 1 
for following October. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the Warden and 
Secretary. 


ELIZABETH BOLTON, M.D., B.S., Dean. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Bookshop, 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone: 1276 Kensington Established 1875 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 
All the Textbooks, School Stationery, Artists’ Materials, and 


Mathematical Instruments supplied for the use of Students at 
the various Colleges 


We hold a large selection of Books suitable for 
Prizes. 

Books bound for Presentation, University Theses, 
or for special requirements. 


We issue a Monthly List of New Books 
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Head Mistresses in Conference 


HE Sixty-First Conference of the Association of Head 

Mistresses was held at Cambridge on June 21 and 22. 
The Mistress of Girton College was the hostess, and members 
were housed in the pleasant and spacious Colleges of Newn- 
ham and Girton. The meetings were held in the Guildhall, 
where the conference was welcomed on Friday morning by 
the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, the Mayor of Cambridge, 
and the Mistress of Girton. 

The Chairman of Committee (Miss M. Davies) in moving 
the adoption of the annual report, gave a brief survey of 
the activities of the Association during the year, and in the 
course of formal business, appreciative reference was made 
to the proposed new examination regulations of the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board, in particular to 
that which allows the separation of the First School Exami- 
nation and the award of the Matriculation Certificate and 
grants the latter on combined achievement in the School 
Examination and the Higher Certificate. 


After routine business, the conference turned its atten- 
tion to the main subject for discussion—the physical and 
mental aspects of education, thus completing the con- 
sideration of The Education of the Whole Man ” which 
was begun last year by the consideration of religious 
education. 


In a spirited and challenging paper, interpenetrated by 
philosophic thought, Miss Fanner (ex-President) dealt with 
the physical aspect of personality and put the case for the 
development of a fair mind in a fair body.“ She referred 
to the value of co-ordinated activity of mind and body and 
the need for the cultivation of a sense of rhythm in move- 
ment, form, and colour. She pleaded for the recognition 
of the beauty of the body, and its training in all its func- 
tions, the recognition of physical and practical achievement 
in itself and not on a competitive basis, and for fuller enjoy- 
ment of the physical side of personality. She spoke of the 
danger of too much passivity in the class-room, stating 
that the training of the sense organs does not stop at the 
Montessori stage, but that the mistake was that it ceased 
to be explicit: there was so much to encourage the passive 
and superficial use of the senses in the enjoyment of wireless, 
films, and picture papers that the cultivation of the active 
and discriminating use and enjoyment of these organs was 
vitally necessary. With regard to definite physical training 
Miss Fanner said that the training of bodily movements 
needed to be reconsidered and put on right lines, the fact 
that we did not need more time for games and gymnastics 
was already understood, and the team spirit had been 
overdone. She also pleaded for attention to the philosophy 
of clothes. 

Miss Morison (Francis Holland School) dealt with the 
contribution of aesthetics to a well-balanced life, and 
pleaded for the awakening of imagination and a sense of 
beauty through art and music and all creative activities. 

These papers were followed by consideration of such 
practical matters as the position of the gymnastic mistress 
in the school, the medical service in the school, and the value 
of close co-operation between the headmistress and the 
school doctor on questions of health, and between head- 
mistresses and parents on such matters as overstrain, late 
bedtime, and the co-ordination of home and school activities. 

Before the main subject of the conference was resumed 
on Saturday morning, a resolution proposed by Miss Franklin 
(Lewisham Prendergast School) and seconded by Miss Clarke 
(Manchester High School) was carried urging His Majesty's 
Government to make an annual contribution to the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation to enable 
educationists to travel and advise concerning training of 
boys and girls in the spirit of international co-operation. 

Papers were then read by Miss G. M. Morgan (Colston 
Girls’ School, Bristol) on Preparation for Work; by Miss 
I. B. Ozanne (Eltham Hill School) on Preparation for 


Leisure; and by Miss M. Bone (Yeovil High School) on The 
Preparation ‘for Life as a Citizen of one’s Country and of 
the World. Miss Morgan gave an interesting survey of post 
school occupations of girls, and deplored both the lack 
of adventure and enterprise—which is shown in a too 
ready acceptance of clerical work of a routine character 
by girls who have potentiality for wider activity—and the 
lack of financial help available for training for careers other 
than that of teaching—which resulted sometimes in the 
adoption of the teaching profession by those who had 
neither temperament nor enthusiasm for it, because only 
by pledging themselves to teach could they gain access to 
an academic course or obtain after-school training. She 
also referred to the unfortunate lack of co-ordination 
between school or university examinations and those which 
give entry to the Civil Service. Finally she pleaded for the 
development of wider opportunities in industry, in organized 
domestic work, and in work involving the care of children. 


Miss Ozanne considered the means by which girls may 
be helped to find a source of happiness within themselves 
in hours of leisure; and Miss Bone, the ways of arousing 
a desire for service by kindling interest in and knowledge 
of the wider life of the community and the national and 
international problems of the day. 


The series of papers contributed by headmistresses was 
interrupted on Friday afternoon by an address by Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
Homer and Other Things.“ Under a cloak of characteristic 
humour and discursive challenge, Dr. Sheppard set forth 
his passionate conviction in the value and delight of a study 
of Homer, and showed how subtly the reader of Homer is 
brought into contact with fundamental and unchanging 
problems of character and action, and becomes conscious 
of ideals and conceptions that have contributed much that 
is best to the religious and social life and thought of all 
generations. 


The conference was brought to an end by the president's 
address. In this, her second (and last) presidential address, 
Dr. Brock dealt with the difficulties and responsibilities 
that headmistresses have to face. She said that in her 
visits to the branches of the Association during her presi- 
dency, she had met with a certain amount of depression 
of spirits in some of the older members, and a sense that 
they had no longer the freedom which they once enjoyed— 
that the grip of officialism was closing upon them and that 
education was becoming mechanized. Even some of the 
younger members of the Association felt that there was 
less scope for adventure than there had been twenty-five 
years ago. Whilst she welcomed and rejoiced in the growing 
solidarity of the profession, she saw certain obvious dangers 
such as the type of administrative mind which was enam- 
oured of uniformity, which was too often curiously identified 
with justice. It has been said that uniformity meant that 
those who had any privileges lost them. There was danger 
also, with the growing power of administrators, that some 
values, not reducible to statistical expression, might be 
lost sight of or even dismissed as sentimental.“ 


Dr. Brock paid her tribute to the L.C.C., who aided her 
with more than money, and left her so large a measure of 
freedom. She welcomed advance on any part of the educa- 
tional front, though, at the same time, she deplored deeply 
disquieting things which had recently been happening in 
some parts of the country, usually in connexion with 
schemes of reorganization. More especially she deplored 
the proposed destruction, or the complete change in 
character, of certain flourishing girls’ schools, and the fact 
that the first intimation of those proposals had reached 
the headmistress through the local Press. The issues at 
stake were national, not local. One of the outstanding 
features of the English tradition in education was the 
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SIX GOOD NEW BOOKS 


sh Exercises for 
School Certificate 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 
Headmaster of the Mercers’ School 


A systematic course of instruction to which even 
some experienced contributors to the Press could 
profitably subject themselves. — The Times Educational 
Supplement. 


The preliminary hints are particularly good. | am 
not sure that they are not the best | have seen in a 
book of this size. The exercises themselves are 
splendid and the author is to be congratulated on 
the excellent literary selections and quotations. | 
recommend the book.’’—Schoolmaster. 25 


Follow My Leader 


Commentaries from The Times 
with an Introduction by 


Sir JOHN SQUIRE 


“Here are seventy-four masterpieces of modern 
English prose. Each essay is based on a series of 
extracts from letters, reports or advertisements—all 
delightfully provocative. We can imagine no more 
helpful and interesting collection for use in post-school- 
certificate forms. It is to be hoped that a school 
edition will soon be available. — The Journal of 


Education. School Edition, 2s. 6d. 


Jeunesse 
A Junior French Reading Book 


By JULIA TITTERTON, M.A. 


Author of Simple French Plays, Contes et Comédies, &c. 


Miss Titterton’s latest book, especially useful to 
children who may be able to visit France, describes 
the life of French school-children, in classroom, at 
home, and on holiday. The appendix of riddles, 
proverbs, &c., gives practice in oral work, and there 


is a large vocabulary. Illustrated, Is. 9d. 


Higher Mathematical 
Papers 
By C. J. COZENS, B.Sc. 


Peter Symond’s School, Winchester 


These 1,312 examples, grouped in pairs of parallel 
papers as in the author’s School Certificate Tests, are 
designed to accompany a reasonable two years’ course 
beyond School Certificate for all except Mathematics 
specialists. The first part will be sufficient for Inter- 
mediate examinations and for Higher Certificate 
Subsidiary Mathematics ; and in addition the questions 
are useful in preparing for entrance to the Civil Service, 
and to Woolwich, Sandhurst, or Cranwell. Answers 


on detachable pages. Just Ready. 3s. 


Introductory Science 
By J. A. LAUWERYS, B.Sc., A. l. C. 


Lecturer at the University of London Institute of Education; 
sometime Science Master at Christ’s Hospital 
This interesting introduction to Science for pupils of 
il to 14 will be completed by the publication of 
Book Ill. It has proved of value in two distinct spheres : 
as a three-year course in Senior Elementary and 
Central Schools; and as a two-year course in Secondary 
Schools, as a useful preliminary survey of ground to 
be explored more fully in the future. Biology is 
especially well treated, and appears in each book. 


Books | and Il, each, paper, Is. 6d. Cloth, Is. 9d. 
Book lil (Ready July 18th), paper, Is. 9d. ; cloth, 2s. 


Tironibus 


A First Latin Reading Book 


By G. M. LYNE, B.A. 
With Drawings by GEORGE MORROW 


A successor to that delightful—and instructive— 
frolic, Balbus, and in the same vein. It consists of 
very easy playlets, narratives and dialogues ; both 
syntax and vocabulary are of the simplest, yet the 
junior pupil will read it with interest from the first 


page. Is. 9d. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 


Mn LONDON: 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. | Se 
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individual character of the schools. This Association wished 
to preserve that rich variety. If the impression gained ground 
that continuity of existence was less secure in the municipal 
schools than in independent schools, it would have disastrous 
repercussions. Such things as she had alluded to simply 
would not happen to Eton and Harrow, to Cheltenham and 
Roedean. She asked whether a class distinction was to 
creep into the girls’ schools, undoing the work of the past 
thirty years. They faced many difficulties in education, 
but the most disintegrating of all was a sense of insecurity. 
She pleaded for the confidence of those who administered 
education, so that headmistresses should be taken into 
partnership before plans had crystallized into any final 
form. She emphasized the fact that the freedom of internal 
organization which was still theirs was the envy and the 
amazement of visitors from overseas. 

Then speaking of relationship with the staff, the most 
vital of all school personal relationships, and on which the 
happiness and the peace and the efficiency of the school 
depended, she commended the “ costly grace of accessi- 
bility “; and she advocated the delegation of a real, as 
distinct from merely superficial responsibility. Holding 
no brief for muddle or confusion of aim, she was convinced 
that they would not train up a generation to be adven- 
turous and free if in the women who taught them adventure 
had died from want of exercise. Balance was perhaps as 
important in headmistresses as in the curriculum; but 
headmistresses should be themselves; the antidote to the 
professional person was the natural woman, and she was 
sorely needed in the ranks of all professions. She might 
and she should be efficient; but real efficiency did not 
glitter, it was taken for granted. 

Speaking of the main subject of discussion, The 
Physical Aspect of Education, Dr. Brock said that the 
headmistress, the school doctor, the gymnastic mistress, 
and the form mistress, must all co-operate with the parents 
in creating a new attitude to this whole question. 

With regard to religious education, the subject discussed 
last year, the new Institute of Christian Education would 


be invaluable in bringing into partnership the theologian 
who had to restate the Christian faith in terms of a new 
intellectual environment and the teacher who could try 
out that restatement and report progress, so that together 
they might meet the challenge of these times. Large 
sections of European life had cut loose from even nominal 
adherence to Christian principles ; in England things were 
hanging in the balance, and the present school generation 
might determine the issue. After eighteen years in South 
London she found herself believing in education more and 
not less, and believing more in democracy, in education 
opportunity. There was terribly little we could give the 
next generation ; it was only inner security and integrity 
which could serve them and fortify them against circum- 
stance. Because that was so, education, truly. conceived 
and practised, was coming, in these days, into its own. 
If teachers were called to do new things in a new way under 
new conditions, their business was not the training of a 
class but to share in the training of a nation. Secondary 
education was not only for leadership; it was a stage of 
education for all, its form adapted to their several abilities. 
The cause which they served was an expanding and not a 
shrinking service. 

The Conference Service was held on Friday afternoon 
at the University Church (Great St. Mary’s) by kind per- 
mission of the Rector (Rev. E. C. Essex). The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Ely, and the lesson was read by 
the Rev. H. C. Carter. 

On Friday evening members of the Association attended 
a reception given by the Principal of Newnham College ; 
on Saturday afternoon a garden party given by the Mistress 
of Girton College; and on Saturday evening a reception 
and dramatic entertainment arranged by the Principal 
of the Cambridge Training College. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to all who had given 
such generous hospitality and help, was proposed at the 
conclusion of the conference by Miss E. R. Gwatkin 
(Streatham Hill High School) who was elected President 
of the Association for the two ensuing years. 


Exhibition of Russian Art 


HE Exhibition of Russian Art in aid of the Russian Red 
Cross, which was opened by the Duchess of Kent at 
I Belgrave Square on June 4, provides an unprecedented 
opportunity of studying the art of Imperial Russia. It 
contains the finest collection of icons which has ever been 
assembled, as well as pictures, sculptures, textiles, silver, 
furniture, china, glass, jewellery, books, and designs for the 
scenery and costumes of the Russian Ballet. It is arranged 
in a house which has been specially decorated in the yellows, 
pale blues, and wine colours that were characteristic of old 
Russia, by Mr. Y. Doboujinsky, whose designs for the 
Diaghileff and the Lithuanian Ballets are well known to 
Londoners. The great turning-points in the history of 
Russia; in the tenth century, when the Christian faith 
came to her from Byzantium, in the eighteenth century, 
when Peter the Great westernized the aristocracy, and 
trained them to look with contempt on indigenous art, 
and the nationalistic revival at the end of the nineteenth 
century, all these are illustrated by the various sections of 
the exhibition. 

The collection of icons, coming as it does at a time when 
the masterpieces of St. Sophia are being given back to the 
world after having been hidden for nearly 500 years, is of 
particular interest as showing the changes made by the 
Russians in the Byzantine tradition. Gradually the gaps 
in our knowledge are being filled in; Egypt and Crete, 
Pompeii and Hagia Sophia are all helping us to a better 
understanding of Athens and Florence. It is good for us 
sometimes to leave the main road and to explore the side 
tracks, both tributary and derivative. While the name of 


Fra Angelico is a household word, the name of his great 
contemporary in Russia, Andrew Rublev, is almost unknown 
in this country. 

The cosmopolitan period in the eighteenth century is 
represented by the self-assertive baroque of the bronze bust 
of Peter the Great, by Rastelli, by the portrait of 
Catherine the Great, by Levitsky, and by examples of 
the work of Borovikovsky and Rokotoff ; while among the 
works of the nineteenth century there is a notable portrait 
group of The Countess Samoilova, with a negro page 
‘who is reminiscent of the one in the group by Van Dyck 
at Ken Wood. There is also the Café de Paris, by Repin. 

The collection of porcelain includes the tea set and tray, 
from the collection of Lieut.-Colonel A. Popoff, which bears 
the portrait and initials of the Empress Catherine II, and 
was considered the finest service made at the Russian 
Imperial Factory. Among the jewellery are to be found the 
famous Easter Eggs by Farberge, and the Sapphire 
and Diamond Tiara, lent by Queen Marie of Roumania. 

It is a long road from the icons to the Russian Ballet. 
The former have their roots in Byzantium, the latter shows 
the flowering of the national character, while the great but 
exotic interlude of the Renaissance separates the two. It 
is in the staging and costumes of the Ballet that the 
influences derived from the varied artistic past of Russia 
find their most characteristic expression in modern times: 
and it is in this section, among the designs of Bakst and 
others in rooms 8 and q, and in the room of icons on the 
ground floor that we can learn most of Russian art. 

R. D. Laxon. 
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METHUEN 


FOR THE NEXT REQUISITION LIST 
>} THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE V 


A short history of the last 25 years, with illustrations. 


By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOrr. 


28. 6d. net. Just published. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN EUROPE, 1789-1932 


By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOrr. 


38. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Parts III and IV, in one Volume. 


1689-1927. 5s. 


By C. E. ROBINSON. 


A MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
556 pp., 163 maps. By E. W. SHANAHAN, M. A., D.Sc. 5s. 


> HIMMEL, MEINE SCHUHE! 


By Fr6sCHEL, edited by C. E. Sroc Kro, with numerous illustrations and vocabulary. 


1s. 6d. Just out. 


THE PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


By A. E. Gopparp and H. F. Boutinp. 


HISTORY 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY FROM 1815 TO 
1933. By William Edwards. 58. net. 

. MODERN ENGLAND, 1885-1932: A HISTORY 
OF MY OWN TIMES. By Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott, M. A. 16s. net. 

This book forms the eighth and concluding 
volume of Sir Charles Oman’s History of Eneland. 

A HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD FROM 
146 TO 30 B.C. By Frank Burr Marsh. With 
5 maps, demy 8 vo. 158. net. 


ENGLISH 
THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Joseph Conrad. 


2s. 

FOUR TALES. By Joseph Conrad. 1s. 6d. 

The Brute, An Anarchist, The Duel, Il Conde 
from A Set of Six.“ 

MORE ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. 
(Belloc, Chesterton, Lucas, Lynd, Milne, Priestley.) 
1s. 6d. 

NANSEN OF NORWAY. By Charles Turley. 
With a portrait and two maps. 28. 

Nansen has been described as the greatest figure 
in the modern world—the one man who, if he 
lived, might have led the world into nobler paths. 

Every school should possess this volume.“ 

A. 


FIFTEEN STORIES. By W. W. Jacobs. 138. 6d. 
THE OPEN ROAD. A Book for Wayfarers. By 
E. V. Lucas. 28. 6d. net. 


LATIN 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE LATIN TEST PAPERS. 
By R. D. Wormald. 18. 6d. 


Part I, 2s. 6d. Part II, 2s. 6d. Complete, 4s. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


LA POMME D’OR. By J. Mathewson Milne, M.A., 
D.Litt., Docteur ès Lettres. 2s. 6d. Three 
readable stories, with exercises and vocabulary, 
suitable for the second or third year. 


LA FRANCE ET LES FRANÇAIS. By A. Ruther- 
ford and Marie-Rose Rutherford. With a map. 
3s. 6d. 


DEUTSCHES LAND UND DEUTSCHES 
LEBEN. By W. Theilkuhl, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


These readers for the Upper Forms of Secondary 
Schools,written in good plain German and French, 
give an all-round picture of present-day life in 
France and Germany. 


ADVANCED FRENCH UNSEENS. By C. E. 
ee M.A., Bedford School. F’cap 8vo. 
1s. 3d. 


PETER MACHT DAS RENNEN. By O. B. 
Wendler. Edited, with Vocabulary, by C. E. 
Stockton, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 

A modern and amusing German detective story 
suitable for second year study. 


PHYSICS 


A PHYSICS NOTEBOOK: HEAT, LIGHT, 
AND SOUND. By E. W. Tapper, B.Sc., 
Dulwich College. 28. 


GRADED EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By R. L. 
Cheetham. With Answers. 18. 0 d. 


WRITE FOR SPECIMENS 


36 Essex Street, London, W. C. 2 
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Summer Conferences, Courses, and Tours 


EMPIRE SUMMER SCHOOL.—This School is to be held at 
Oxford, from Saturday, July 13, to Saturday, July 27, 1935, 
It will be open to all men and women interested in the British 
Empire and attendance may be for the fortnight or for either 
week. The provisional programme arranged is of a wide nature. 
The Royal Air Force has invited the School to witness Air Exer- 
cises at Abingdon. Visits will be arranged, with the co-operation 
of the Victoria League, to colleges and other places of interest 
(including Windsor Castle). Several garden parties will be given. 
There will be facilities for bathing, boating, lawn tennis, and golf. 
The Union Society is kindly allowing members to use its club- 
rooms. Further particulars may be obtained from the Royal 
Empire Society, 17 Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W. 1. 

% * & 


COMMERCIAL EpucaTIon.—The International Society for 
Commercial Education is holding its Sixth Congress at Prague 
on September 2-6, 1935. The Fifth Congress was held in 
London under the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
in July, 1932. The Economic Course which will precede the 
forthcoming Congress should be of more than usual interest. It 
is to be an itinerant course and will visit, besides Prague, nine 
important industrial centres and will include actual visits to 
factories, business establishments, and technical and commercial 
schools. This course will open in Prague on August 15, and will 
last for about a fortnight. The address of the organizing secre- 
tary of the Congress, Dr. M. L. Capka, is : Resslova 8, Prague II, 
Czechoslovakia. 

$ 1 * 

CHILD PsycHoLoGcy.—A short vacation course will be held in 
London from July 30 to August 9. It has been arranged for 
teachers and others by the Child Guidance Council, but the lec- 
tures and most of the practical demonstrations will be given at 
the Institute of Medical Psychology, in Malet Place, Bloomsbury. 
The aim of the course is to give practical knowledge of modern 
psychological methods as applied to problems likely to be 
encountered by persons in charge of children. Some of the 
afternoons will be spent in various centres where such methods 
are being applied to actual cases. From August 12 to 14, a further 
course will deal with dietetics, showing the influence of diet on 
the behaviour of young people. Particulars of both courses can 
be obtained from the Child Guidance Council, Woburn House, 
Upper Woburn Place, W.C. 1. 

* * $ 

VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Srupy.—The thirty-third 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held at Cambridge 
from July 27 to August 10, 1935. The main theme is Eternal 
Life. The inaugural address will be delivered by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Ely, and the following courses of lectures 
have been arranged : First week : The Development of Judaism 
from the Exile to the Birth of Christ, by the Rev. Laurence E. 
Browne. Christian Belief in the Resurrection of the Dead, by 
the Rev. John Baillie. Second week: The Fourth Gospel, 
by the Rev. W. F. Lofthouse. Communion with God : in the 
Worship of the Community and of the Individual, by the Very 
Rev. E. G. Selwyn. A programme of additional lectures has 
also been arranged. Particulars as to rooms in college for men 
and women and of lodgings can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss E. C. Trinder, 18 St. Helen’s Crescent, Hastings. 

s * $ 


ADULT EpucaTion.—The fourteenth annual conference 
organized by the British Institute of Adult Education is to be 
held at Selwyn College, Cambridge, from Friday, September 20, 
to Monday, September 23. The theme of the conference is 
Fourteen to Eighteen—the Preparation for Adult Education. 
The subjects to be considered at different sessions include : The 
Background of Fourteen to Eighteen : its Outlook and Economic 
Condition, The Facilities for Fourteen to Eighteen : the Provision 
of the L.E.A. and the Work of the Voluntary Bodies, What 
Should Government Policy be?: the School Age and the 
Continuation School—Educational Work for the Juvenile 
Unemployed, The Place of the Residential College in Adult 
Education, Does Industry Contribute to the Social Training of 
Youth ? How Should Youth be Educated? Application for 
entry should be made to The British Institute for Adult Educa- 
tion, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 

* * * 


DoMESTIC SCIENCE.—A Summer School for Domestic Science 
Teachers has been arranged by the Electrical Association for 
Women, to take place in Gloucester from September 12 to 17, 1935. 
The co-operation of the Gloucestershire Training College of 
Domestic Science has been obtained, and the students will have 


the advantage of all the equipment, comfort, and inspiration that 
the College and the Hall of Residence can provide during the 
week of their course. The course will aim at helping the teacher 
of domestic science to enlarge her knowledge of the principles 
of electricity and its domestic application. It will include 
lectures on the construction and use of domestic electrical 
apparatus, the teaching of and equipment for electrical subjects 
in schools, electrical economics and terminology, and on special 
rural applications of electricity, and will include lessons on 
fruit and vegetable preservation. There will be practical classes 
and interesting visits, as well as social functions, arranged in 
connexion with the Course. Particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from the Director, The Electrical Association for 
Women, 20 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
$ $ * 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WIRELESS GROUP LEADERS.—This year 
there is only to be one Summer School, and this will be held in 
the North. The place of meeting is St. Hilda, 17 St. Hilda's 
Terrace, Whitby, where there will be accommodation for forty 
students, and the School will be open from Saturday, July 27, 
to August 3. As in previous years, there will be a short opening 
session on the Saturday evening and the main work of the school 
will begin on the Monday. The School will be divided up into 
a number of small groups under experienced tutors, and broad- 
casts will be given from a local studio, so that groups will be 
working under realistic conditions. In order that contact with 
broadcasters and members of the Summer School may be 
established, visits will also be paid by some of those who will 
broadcast during the winter. The fee for the week is {2 10s., 
and this charge covers all expenses except railway fares to and 
from the School and excursions. Out-of-pocket expenses in 
connexion with the latter should be almost negligible. Any one 
wishing for further information on any point is asked to write to 
either the Secretary, North-Western Area Council, B. B. C., 
Broadcasting House, Piccadilly, Manchester, or the Secretary, 
North-Eastern Area Council, B.B.C., Broadcasting House, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


9 88 * 


KENT SUMMER SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.—The seventeenth session 
of the Summer School for Teachers will be held at St. Lawrence 
College, Ramsgate, on August 16-30. It is expected that there 
will be over 250 teachers, including some from abroad, present 
when Lord Reading gives the opening address on Friday, 
August 16. Teachers from all types of schools attend the Summer 
School to discuss freely difficulties which occur in the class-room. 
Every teacher will find something to meet his need. There are 
special courses for teachers in infant, junior, senior, and central 
schools, and also for specialist teachers. The subjects dealt with 
include English, history, geography, speech training, science, 
biology, religion, crafts, bookbinding, needlework, woodwork. 
metalwork, and physical training. Residence for about 200 
students and staff is provided at St. Lawrence College. Playing 
fields, tennis courts (hard and grass), common and reading rooms, 
a warm swimming bath and hot and cold shower baths are 
available for the use of students. By the courtesy of the Mayor 
and Corporation of Ramsgate, students are allowed free use of 
the amenities (bathing, chairs, bowls, tennis, golf, &c.) controlled 
by the Corporation. The Director of Education, Springfield, 
Maidstone, will gladly answer inquiries about the School and 
supply, free of charge, a prospectus giving full information as to 


courses, staff, fees, &c. 
$ ** + 


MONTESSORI TRAINING COURSE IN EDUCATION.—The twenty- 
first International Theoretical and Practical Training Course is 
to be held in London from August 26 to December 19. The main 
feature of the course will be the series of lectures given in person by 
Dr. Montessori. These lectures will cover the whole ground of the 
Montessori system of teaching, from its inception up to the present 
time, the method as originally devised for little children but now 
extended to embrace the entire school age. A certain number of 
lectures will also be delivered on other evenings by Dr. Montessori's 
qualified assistants. These lectures, as also all demonstration and 
other classes, will be carried through in English. There will 
also be demonstration classes including practice work with the 
Montessori material, and students are required to attend these on 
two half days each week, also observation lessons, which consist 
in students attending certain selected, efficient Montesson 
schools, where they have the opportunity of seeing the method in 
operation. Application forms may be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Montessori Training Course, 32 Brooke Street. 
Holborn, London, E. C. 1. 
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CORR. COLLEGE 


The Staff of the Normal consists of 
46 University Graduates and Trained Teachers. These 
Tutors provice you in your own home with expert and 
specialized coaching. 

Free to readers of this paper 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Norma! House, East * 


Four Shillings each 


READING CASES for 
The Journal of Education 


to hold twelve numbers and the Index 
STRONG. SIMPLE. OPEN FLAT 


The numbers are not pierced or injured in any way and are 
kept clean and flat ready for binding later if desired 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


REVISED CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS WILL BE ISSUED IN AUGUST 


Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


‘This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisere. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘Magazine of the Leadere’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.’’ 


This is the opinion of the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Education’ 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education.” 


BIOLOGY 


Mr. T. L. Green, B.Sc., F.E.S., writes on The Present 
Position of Biology in Education in the June, 1934, 
number of The Journal of Education.” 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 88. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official or 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, e 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A Systematic Course 


By A. TURNBULL, M.A. 


(Formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools) 
| For pupils aged 11-14 

204 pages as. net 

A much enlarged edition of two very popular series of broadcast 
talks on Composition, published as a result of numerous requests by 
teachers. 

Two teachers who have examined this book write: 

For the copy of English Composition many thanks. It is admir- 


able in plan and execution. I look forward to seeing our own work 
improving as soon as we put it on our list.“ 


“I am delighted with your Composition Book. I think it will be 
of great value. . . . I shall recommend it." 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


By HERBERT HAYENS 
232 pages as. 6d. net 
It adequately meets the need for a history of literature by providing 
the pupils with a background which makes significant the particular 
work they are studying at the moment. It is written with enthusiasm 
and critical acumen, and its value is enhanced by remarkably well 
produced portraits of all our best authors, old and new. 


STEPPING-STONES TO ENGLISH 
By ARTHUR STAMP 
Well illustrated in colours and in black and white 


This unique series is written as a result of many years’ actual 
experience. Interesting paragraphs and poems form the groundwork 
of the lessons. Formal grammar is introduced only as and when it 
is necessary. 


Senior Course Book I Cloth, 18. 3d. 
” 7 55 II Cloth, 18. 6d. 
5 9 5 III Cloth, IS. 9d. 


LEGENDS AND PAGEANTS FROM THE 
FAERIE QUEENE 
Selected by J. C. SMITH 
(Formerly H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools) 
64 pages Cloth, rod. 


A whole book of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene makes dreary reading for 
modern vouth. In the case of no other poct is the necessity for 
selection more clearly indicated. This little book contains the best 
of Spenser, and presents it in its most palatable form. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


A Comprehensive Course 
By JAMES B. GUTHRIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


Part I... 235 aa i .. Cloth, 18s. 6d. 
Part II ets ee N .. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Part III ie 8 T D Cloth, as. 
Part IVV“ 2 T In preparation 


The first part of this work was very good, the second is even 
better. It is carefully written and attractively published. The 
drawings, though few, are simple, on a large scale, accurate, and 
helpful. The experiments are excellent.“ School Science Review. 


LONDON OFFICE : 


38 SOHO SQUARE, W. 


EDINBURGH OFFICE: 


ii THISTLE STREET, 2 
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Correspondence 


LAY INTEREST IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


I note in the May issue of your Journal a criticism of the 
University of London Graduates’ Association which I would like 
to answer. 

You say that the Association is presumably willing that the 
University of London should become a professorial University 
in regard to its educational control,’’ a statement which you base 
upon the circumstance that the Association recently nominated 
Prof. Major Greenwood and Prof. Jeffery for election to the 
Senate by the graduates in science, and they have in fact been 
elected. 

May I point out that the Association has always endeavoured 
to seek out representatives for Convocation seats who are not 
eligible for election to Faculty seats ? The difficulty is to obtain 
candidates who are not teachers and who will yet give the time 
required for the proper discharge of the business of the External 
Council, which is the special trust of senatorial representatives 
of Convocation. This is particularly difficult in the case of the 
Faculty of Science, and I may say in passing that certain recent 
experience has been discouraging in this sense ; a representative 
in science who is not a teacher and whose election was secured 
by the Association four years ago repaid that choice by making 
sO poor an attendance at the External Council throughout his 
four years of office, that the Association did not feel justified in 
renominating him. 

Teachers usually regard opportunities to serve upon the Senate 
as part of their professional duties and consequently attend 
committees with commendable regularity. In those cases, as 


in the current instance cited by you, where the Association has 
chosen teachers as its candidates, it has taken particular care to 
be assured that the persons selected were sympathetic to the 
interests of external students, for the safeguarding of which 
representatives of Convocation upon the Senate are directly 
responsible. 

But the record of the Association does not in fact bear out your 


criticism. At the present moment all the senatorial repre- 
sentatives of Convocation have been nominees of the Association. 
Of the eighteen members concerned, eleven belong to the oddly- 
named but well-recognized university category of other 
persons, that is, not teachers of the University.“ 

The Association would, I feel sure, welcome assistance from 
yourself or from any other quarter in its efforts to maintain the 
independent character of Convocation representatives. 

E. GRAHAM-LITTLE, 
President, University of London Graduates’ Association. 
40 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 


At the Senatorial election in question, the third candidate, 
Dr. G. T. Morgan, F.R.S., was not a teacher of the University, 
but was neither nominated nor supported by the Graduates’ 
Association on this occasion. In the 1929 election, the first 
following the new Statutes, Dr. Morgan was nominated by the 
Association but failed to secure election. There are undoubtedly 
many other science graduates, not teachers of the University, 
well qualified to serve as members of the Senate. No real 
constitutional reason exists why Convocation representatives on 
the Senate should be specially concerned with the interests of 
external students. It is surprising that the President of the 
Graduates’ Association should regard members of Convocation 
as other persons in relation to the University. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 


EXHIBITION OF RUSSIAN ART 


In your appreciative note on the book on Russian Art, edited 
by Prof. Talbot Rice, you remark that it was intended to help 
visitors to the Exhibition of Russian Art which was held at 
No. 1 Belgrave Square. It may interest your readers to know 
that the Exhibition is still open and will remain so until July 13. 

ANDREW REID, 
Press Secretary. 


CITY OF NAGPUR 


1st CLASS CRUISES from SOUTHAMPTON 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ADRIATIC and GREECE 


JULY Malaga, Casablanca, Teneriffe, 13 DAYS 
13 Madeira, Lisbon from 

I5 GNS. 

JULY Oporto, Tunis, Palermo, Kotor, 21 DAYS 
27 Dubrovnik, Venice, Split, Corfu, Malaga from 

GNS. 

AUG. Palma, Ajaccio, Capri, Naples, Palermo, 20 DAYS 
17 Dubrovnik, Kotor, Corfu, Syracuse, Tunis, Oporto 9 

8. 

SEPT. Malaga, Villefranche, Rapallo, Capri, 21 DAYS 
7 Naples, Syracuse, Athens, Malta, Algiers, Oporto from 

GNS. 


The City of Nogpur was specially designed, constructed, and 
equipped for tropical conditions. All rooms have windows or portholes 


Passengers limited to 280 for each Cruise 


For full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E. C. 3 

Tower Building, LIVERPOOL 

75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
Or Local Agents 


Profit Without Risk! 


37 •4/ 5% 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY o LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W. C. 


for Prospectus 


Write to Secretar 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 792 


Supplement to 
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LATIN FOR TODAY 


First Course, 8s. 6d. Second Course, 4s. 6d. 


or in the three-book edition 


Book One, 8s. Book Two, 8s. 6d. Book Three, 8s. 6d. 


A Latin course built up on modern principles of classics teaching, and more interesting, although 
no less sound than that of the last generation. The reading of connected Latin is introduced 
from the first, and the pupil becomes accustomed to Latin word order long before he is called 
upon to real Latin authors in the original. English derivatives are treated systematically 
throughout, and stress is laid upon the parallels between Latin and English. The translations 
deal with Roman life and customs, heroic legends and classical mythology, and all the volumes 
are well and attractively illustrated, and the illustrations form an integral part of the course. 


THE PROPER STUDY oF MANKIND 


By B. A. HOWARD, M.A. 38. 6d. net 


The purpose of The Proper Study of Mankind is to help the 
student to prepare for life rather than for a public examination. 
The book will be of interest to all who feel that there is a danger 
of over-specialization in sixth forms, and that the passing of an 
examination is not the only, or the most important object of 
the pupil’s school career. To those teachers who are interested 
in the problems of a liberal education the publishers will be glad 
to send a 82-page pamphlet entitled A Description and Dis- 
cussion, with Notes for Teachers, of The Proper Study of Mankind.” 
This embodies the author's experience when building up with 
his own sixth form, at the Addey and Sanhope School, the 
course of which The Proper Study of Mankind is the outcome. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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THE ROYAL DRAWING SOCIETY 


R. ABLETT’S Teacher-Artist Lectures and 
Examinations, September 2-7, 1935. 


Drawing, Painting, and Teaching reo 
1935. .—FParticulars, 18 Queen Anne’s 
S. W. 1. 


The journal of Education 


AUGUST, 1935 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY JULY 20, 


Studios for 
n September 23, 


ate, Westminster, 


1935 


QUALIFIED WOMEN 


POSTS OVERSEAS 


As Teachers, Hospital Nurses, Governesses, &c. 
Should ask the Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Womes 
(S.0.8.B.W.) for INFORMATION and HELP. 

Apply to Tue SECRETARY (S.0.8.B.W.), 


CAXTON House (West Block), 12 Tothill Street, S. W.! 
Telephone: Whitehall 9060 


THE JOINT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, LTD. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Head Masters’ 
Association and the Assistant Masters’ Association. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


Registrar: RONALD E. GUNDRY, M. A., 29 Gordon Square, W. C. 1. 
Tel.: Mussum 0656 (4 lines). 


LOWEST OOMMISSION. 


WANTING 


No fee charged 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE, Hostels, 


Residential and HOLIDAY Quarters for Teachers 


[ JNIVERSITY or of ST. ANDREWS 


RESIDENCE HALLS 
FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Warden: Miss M. E. Dosson, M.A., B.Sc., B.D. 

University Hall, which was opened in 1896 by 
the University of St. Andrews, accommodates 12 
students. In addition, there are, under the sam 
management, three residences in which 70 additional 
students may reside. 

All depress granted by the University are open to 
women. e academical year extends over three 
terms of approximately nine and a half weeks each, 
and the Residence Fees vary from £66 per annum. 

Matriculation and Class Fees vary according to 
the Faculty chosen. 

For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
University Hall, St. Andrews, Fife. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
Halls of Residence for Women Students 
Senior Warden: Mrs. GUTHKELCH, B.A. (Lond.) 


[RESIDENCE (under exceptionally 
healthy conditions) for 280 students at the 
three Halls on the sea front. 

Prospectuses of Degree Courses in Arts, Science 
eee Dil dee Coat 

, an n ’ 

e and Agriculture can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, U.C.W. 

FEES.—50 to 62 guineas per annum. 

Early application should be made to the SENIOR 
WARDEN, Alexandra Hall. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


NORTH WALES, BANGOR 
University Hostels for Women Students. 
Warden: Miss M. ORLIDGE DAVIS 
(Hons. Hist. Oxon.). 

Fees, £51, £56, and £61 per annum. 

of Degree Courses, Teachers’ Train- 

ng Department, Kindergarten Department, and 

5 of Agriculture and Electrical Engineer- 

ing, and of Music can be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR, University College, Bangor. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales) 


Beck Hall of Residence for Women Students 


Warden: Miss M. K. WILKINSON, M.A. 
Fee, 57 eas per Session of 31 weeks. 
College tuition fees: Arts £15, and Science {20 per 
on. 
Prospectuses of the College may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea. 


FOREST OF DEAN, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS 


ITTLEDEAN GUEST HOUSE, 
Littledean, Glos. (600ft. up). 5 
a Y ENTERTAINMENT. 80 

5 grounds. BILLIARDS, Dancing, Tennis, 
Putting, Bowls, Cricket, Golf, Tours, Walks. 
Residence, 50s. to 70s. week. Illustrated F Tarif 
“ AD.” free. Special off-season terms. 


DROITWICH 


ORBURY HOUSE. — Entrance 


facing Baths. Guests received in fine old 
Manor House. Every modern comfort. Three acres 
of beautiful garden. Nearest to Golf Links. Telegram 
and Telephone: 53 Droitwich. Illustrated booklet. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS 


EGETARIAN Guest House, alt. 


600 ft. Happy holiday or restful recuperation. 
Tennis, motor excursions, &c.—Mr. and Mrs. 


LUDLOW, The Briars,” Crich, near Matlock 
(Ambergate $ Station, L. M. S.). Telephone: Amber- 
gate 44 


LONDON, S.W.1 


THE WARWICK CLUB, (Ladies’ 


Residential, with married quarters). Terms 
from 35s. a week, partial board. Special arrange- 
ments for holidays. For full 5 apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 21 St. George's Square, S. W. 1. 


WHERE TO STAY IN LONDON 


‘HE LODGE, 1 St. George’s Square, 

S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 5s. 6d. a day 
or 30s. weekly. With Dinner, 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas 
weekly. Apply SECRETARY. 


OXFORD 


XENFORD HALL PRIVATE 

HOTEL, 13-17 Magdalen Street. Oxenford 

Hall is central for Colleges. Close to Martyrs’ 
Memorial. Terms moderate. Telephone 2748. 


„The Training of the Art Teacher, 
by Mr. T. Elder Dickson, M.A., D.A., Head 
of the Art Department, George Watson's 
Ladies’ College, Edinburgh, appeared in the 
November, 1933, issue of The Journal of 
Education. 


When the art teacher realizes the Importance 
of basing his teaching upon a sound knowledge of the 
aesthetic activity of the child, and when he recog- 
nizes that it is his business to prosecute his teaching 
with the maximum of exactness and psychological 
insight, then and only then will art education be 
placed upon a sure foundation.’ 


ST. MARGARET'S-ON-THAMFS 
(COMFORTABLE 55 


for young men in nice home ; good cooking, 
Near park, river; also good train buses, &c. 
—Apply 17 Baronsfi Road, East Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 
LONDON, W.2 

ADIES’ INTERNATIONAL 
CLUB, 74 Princes Square, Hyde Park, W.2 

Tel.: Bayswater 1400. For Professional W 


and Stu ts. Rooms, with board, fron 
27s. 6d. to 2 f Sub- lets to non-member 
urine mem bers’ holidays.— Apply SECRETARY. 


VACATION COURSE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG (FRANCE) 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


HOLIDAY COURSES (JULY 1 TO 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1935) 


Section A.—FRENCH i a a 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION.— 
History of French literature ; explications tions of 
French writers ; introductory courses 
French literature, philosophy, science, and ert ol 
to-day, to French social and political life. Visit 
to schools, monuments, factories, &c. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. —Phonetics ; practice in speak- 

grammar; dictation ; translation and 
. Introductory lectures to modem 
German life and literature 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


FEES. FRENCH. | GERMAN. |BotH CouRss. 
10 weeks 280 frs 200 frs. 400 frs. 
8 ,, 260 „ 180 „ $50 „ 
6 „ 220 ,, 160 „ 300 „ 
4 77 180 I 140 ry) 280 ” 


EXCURSIONS in the Vosges, the Rhine Valley, &. 
SPORTS: Rowing, football, tennis, &c. 


DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR a course o 
lectures, including French 5 literati 
conversation, and history k 
Institut d'Études Françaises Modernes 10 
foreign students. 

20-25 lessons per week. i 
Supplementary information to be got from 
Secretariat des Cours de Vacances, Université de 

Strasbourg, France. 
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Ng vera Colleges, and 


“UN IVERS ITY COLLEGE: —— 


See also pages 445, 467, 483-485, 491-503; [Summer Schools] 502, a [Halls of Residence, 
5 8828 502; [Scholarships] 493-495 ; Daaa Training eee 493 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


REGENT’S PARK, N. W. I 


PRINCIPAL: Miss G. E. M. JEBB, M. A. 
DEGREE COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
SESSION 1035-36 BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1935 
’ THE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
ST. MARY S TRAINING COLLEGE | FOR TEACHERS 5 COURSE 
UNIVERSITE DE DIJON 


(Recognized by the Board of Education) 
spéciaux de Étudiants 


français pour 
8 pendant l'année scolaire et pendant les 
vacances. 


41 The Crescent, Bedford 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS AND 


PRINCIPAL : 
Miss APPERSON, M.A., Newnham College, Classical SCHOOLS 
Tripos Recognized by the Board of 5 


š Principal : Miss MARGARET SPE 
1 Students are prepared for the Examinations of the | Cours théori ques et exercices pratiques de Phone. 
Students %% nterna]. Pree in presen Bass hia tique, langue, littérature, civilisation, et commerce 
udents are pr or the London Sea eparatet ndary, an emen- Tan méthodiquement conçus et organisés. 
Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge Teachers’ Dipioma, | tary Schoo 2 es 
and the examinations of the National Froebel Union. Course oe Training 


Excursions. Réunions. Sports. 


s'adresser au Secrétaire: 


Fees, with Residence, 8 4 10s. to £100 166. Pour renseignements, 
36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon, France. 


Particulars of Hostels and Bursaries— 
SECRETARY, 34 Lancaster Gate, W. 2. Fees, without Resklence, (31 10e. 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS: 


SUBJECTS AND STANDARDS 


(The Journal of Education series of Special Articles for 1935) 


An Introductory Article on The Scholarship Geography. By Dr. E. D. Laborde, Harrow 


System. By Dr. Cyril Norwood, President, School. 


St. John’s College, Oxford. (January, 1935) 


Classics. By Mr. F. R. Dale, D.S.O., N. C., 


N. A., City of London School. 
(February, 1935) 


Modern Languages. By Mr. A. M. Gibson, 


M.A., Liverpool Collegiate School. 
(March, 1935) 


By Mr. G. H. Lester, M.A., 
(April, 1935) 


Mathematics. 
The Grammar School, Bristol. 


(May, 1935) 


Science. By Dr. Terry Thomas, M.A., LL.B., 
B.Sc., Ph.D., Leeds Grammar School. 
(June, 1935) 
History. By Mr. F. C. Happold, D.S.O., M.A., 
Bp. Wordsworth School, Salisbury. 
(July, 1935) 
English. By Mr. Ronald Gurner, M.C., M.A., 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
(August, 1935) 
By Dr. Lowe. 
(September, 1935) 


Scholarships for Girls. 


In each of the articles consideration is given to the arrangement of courses, types of paper set, 
desirable improvements to the system, standard, scope, and other matters of practical interest to 
teachers concerned with scholarship examinations for the Universities. 


MR. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 e 


e London: 
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Reviews 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ISLAND 


The Beauty of Britain: a Pictorial Survey. 
Batsford.) 

The Beauty of Britain is a delightful book in which writers 
and photographers have united to produce a work that 
will appeal to all lovers of natural scenery. In an intro- 
ductory chapter by Mr. J. B. Priestley, it is truly stated 
that Britain is one of the most beautiful islands in the 
world. The exquisite harmony between nature and man 
explains in part the enchantment of the older Britain in 
which towns fitted snugly into the landscape as if they were 
no more than bits of woodland, and roads went winding 
the easiest way as naturally as rivers do, so that it was 
impossible to say where cultivation ended and wild life 
began. To preserve the beauties of rural England from 
spoliation is surely the duty of every citizen at the present 
time. 

Each of the fourteen chapters is contributed by a different 
writer, who is intimately acquainted with a particular 
district. All the descriptions are full of interesting items 
of information with regard to scenery, human activities, 
and historical associations. Adequate treatment is allotted 
to the grass-farming and hunting of the Midland shires ; 
the sheep-grazing and woollen industry of the Cotswolds ; 
the marsh lands and drainage of Eastern England; the 
romantic beauties of the Welsh marches and the Scottish 
borderlands, as well as the rugged grandeur of the Grampian 
Highlands. After studying the section relating to his own 
locality, the ordinary reader will probably find himself 
compelled to read the other parts of the work; the tourist 
who wishes to use the work as a guide book must provide 
himself with a large scale map of the district he intends 
to visit in order to determine the positions of towns, villages, 
and physical features referred to in the descriptions. 
Particular reference must be made to the excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations, of which there are more than a 
hundred; each one illustrates some special feature 
of the landscape or some typical scene of the country-side. 
Together with the text they do certainly provide a pictorial 
survey of the beauties of Britain. 


(58. net. 


SECULAR AND SACRED IN EDUCATION 


The Theory and Practice of Christian Education, with 
Special Reference to India and the East. By W. M. 
RYBURN. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The author of this excellent book has himself taught for 
many years in India, and has written primarily for those 
engaged in education in that country; this does not, 
however, narrow in any way the interest of his book for all 
teachers—and for parents as well. Mr. Ryburn’s theme is 
the application to religious education of that psychological 
approach which is nowadays regarded as essential for 
education in general. ‘‘ The whole trend of modern educa- 
tion is for it to become child-centred and not subject- 
centred. That is, the teacher pays more attention to the 
child, his needs, his nature, his development, his desires, 
his instincts, and his character, than to the subjects that 
he is to teach the child. The latter are, of course, important, 
but they come second. . . This is just as true of religious 
education as of any other aspect of education.“ Mr. Ryburn 
emphasizes ‘‘ the fallacy of the distinction so often drawn 
between sacred and secular. . . All education is religious, 
or ought to be’’; and his book therefore covers a wide 
field. Heexplains simply and sympathetically the generally 
accepted conclusions of modern psychology with regard to 
the development of children and adolescents, with special 
attention to the primary instincts and their sublimation, 
and to religion as the ideal which should co-ordinate and 
harmonize conflicting sentiments within the self. In this 
respect his book is a valuable introduction to educational 
psychology. 


On the practical side, the teacher, or student who is 
training for teaching, will find much to help him in the 
fruits of Mr. Ryburn’s wisdom and experience: a dis- 
cussion of discipline, for example, under the instinct of fear, 
and the conclusion, obvious yet so often forgotten, that 
true discipline cannot be imposed. It must grow and 
develop from within —“ I call you not servants, for I 
have called you friends is the spirit of Mr. Ryburn's views 
on discipline, though he does not actually quote Jesus’ 
words ; an example of the Dalton Plan applied to Bible 
teaching; insistence on the folly of snubbing curiosity— 
There is a type of teacher, who, for some unknown reason, 
perhaps for his own unhappy amusement, is in the habit 
of ridiculing what he is pleased to term stupid questions. 
Soon his pupils learn to avoid, with the greatest carefulness, 
asking him any questions“; and coupled with this a plea 
for real frankness, from the earliest years, in sex matters ; 
emphasis on the necessity of constantly keeping Bible 
teaching in touch with real life, and practical suggestions 
for doing so; and, to conclude the book, an interesting 
study of Jesus Himself as teacher. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF SCIENCE 


A History of Science, Technology, and Philosophy in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Prof. A. WOLF, 
with the Co-operation of Dr. F. DANNEMANN and 
A. ARMITAGE. (25s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

One thing I fear in this matter, wrote Lucretius to 
Memmius, that in this your apprenticeship to philosophy 
you may perhaps see impiety.” Had he written sixteen 
centuries later, he might well have expressed the same fear 
for, according to Prof. Wolf, the chief obstacle in the 
path of science during the Middle Ages was the Christian 
Church. Concerned mainly with the lowly, disdainful of 
the world and the flesh, and believing itself in proud posses- 
sion of divinely revealed truth concerning all that mattered, 
the Church was at first contemptuous and then hostile 
towards all those who sought knowledge of Nature by 
the independent light of reason.’’ It would be hard to 
frame a complete justification of this indictment, but it 1s 
nevertheless indisputable that Authority, including the 
Church, exerted a continual repression upon innovation; 
and although the repression was mainly inspired by fear 
of political and economic changes, it served only too well 
to smother scientific progress in addition. 

With the Renaissance and the Reformation, a greater 
measure of tolerance made its appearance in human affairs, 
and the unfettered study of Nature became more than a 
shadowy possibility. Galileo, it is true, received scant 
justice, and Bruno was burned at the stake; but ther 
work, and the work of similar spirits all over Europe, 
survived every assault and finally recast human life in 
the modern mould. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, indeed, mark the grand boundary between the 
ancient and medieval civilizations (which were in most 
essentials the same), and the rationalist, scientific civilization 
that followed. Those centuries, then, may truly be 
designated the Augustan Age of science—the age in which 
she won the most glorious of her victories. 

Histories of this period of science are by no means few, 
but for the most part they deal with individual branches. 
such as astronomy, mechanics, or chemistry. Others. 
again, while aiming at integration, have been conceived on 
too small a scale, or as parts of a longer survey, and have 
therefore lacked vivifying detail. Prof. Wolf, however. 
has produced a work which, confining itself to the two great 
centuries, is worthy of the magnificent advances it describes. 
He gives us a synthetic conspectus of all the scientife 
activities of the time, written with a depth of knowledz 
and a breadth of outlook that compel admiration. To 
science proper, he adds the technology that made man 
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scientific discoveries possible, and his ambit is happily 
widened to include the philosophical atmosphere in which 
the protagonists of the momentous struggle lived and by 
which they were inevitably affected. 

Alike to the general educated reader, who must find the 
narrative of absorbing interest, and to the serious student, 
who will be grateful for the full documentation, Prof. 
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Wolf’s book is of first-rate importance. And while recog- 
nizing that Prof. Wolf has had the co-operation of Prof. 
Dannemann of Bonn (in addition to that of Mr. A. Armitage 
of University College), we are proud to think that this 
masterly account of a period in which English scientists 
hold high place has been written by one who is himself a 
Senator of our largest English university. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


A Book of Lettering. By A. R. STONE. 
Paper, 1s. Black.) 

This is another useful set of alphabets, brush-made, pen-made, 
and suitable for other crafts. The book emphasizes the quality 
of beauty which comes from the right use of the tool. Hand- 
books on this subject are plentiful, and good ones are always 
welcome, affording, as they do, evidence of the great growth of 
interest in this important subject since Mr. Edward Johnston 
blazed the trail. 


Bookbinding for Schools : a Textbook for Teachers and Students in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and Training Colleges. 
By J. S. Hewitt-Bates. Second Revised Edition. (Os. 
net. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Many are the books that have been written on bookbinding, 
since the subject has of recent years come to be recognized as a 
suitable one for the development of interest in handwork and 
for the teaching of art and craft work in all types of schools. 
Bookbinding for Schools, however, seems to stand alone, and the 
publishers have done well to select so capable a craftsman, so 
experienced a teacher, and so sensible an author for the pro- 
duction of this work. He has succeeded in giving a concise 
history of bookbinding, full and explicit details of materials, 
tool processes and methods of work, together with full details 
for class work. A most useful book for the teacher or the student. 


(Stiff Boards, 1s. 6d. 


The Art of Woodworking and Furniture Making. By A. GREGORY. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (7s. 6d. Leicester : 
The Dryad Press.) 

Furniture designing is changing so rapidly in these days that 
one wonders if a book on the subject is not likely to be out of 
date even before it is published. The author of Woodworking 
and Furniture Making has evidently had this in mind, and has 
laid special emphasis, and rightly so, on construction, whilst 
not ignoring design. He deals with all kinds of furniture, insists 
on sound construction, shows how to do it, and produces good 
results. The book abounds with excellent examples, giving 
photographic reproductions and good scale drawings. This 
should prove a useful book to all interested in woodworking and 
furniture making. 


A Method for Creative Design. By A. BEST-MAUGARD. New and 
Revised Edition. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Art in Daily Life for Young and Old. By D. D. SAWER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


Great Lives. Tolstoy. By G. ABRAHAM. (2s. net. Duckworth.) 

Tolstoy is one of the world’s great men, and many will welcome 
Mr. Abraham's competent account of his life and work, in this 
handy form. The story throws an interesting light on life in 
Russia from the Crimean War to the Japanese War. 


Great Lives. Abraham Lincoln. By D. W. BroGan. Captain 
Cook. By Lieut.-Commander R. T. GouLp. (2s. net each. 
Duckworth.) 

Here are two life-stories likely to appeal to the youthful 
reader far more strongly than fiction. Both stories are truly 
romantic. They have often been told at greater length, but 
they should be popular additions to this useful series. 


The Brontés: Their Lives Recorded by their Contemporaries. 
Compiled with an Introduction by E. M. DELAFIELD. 
(8s. 6d. net. The Hogarth Press.) 

From a collection of letters and other contemporary records, 
the student is left to build up his own picture of the Brontés. 
The first two sections of the book, dealing with The Children“ 
and Early Family Life are really introductory. Then follows 
a brief section on Bramwell; and after that the sections of 
greatest interest, on Emily and Anne, and on Charlotte. The 


compiler has written a brief but useful introduction. The book 
will appeal to all lovers of the Bronté novels. 


Great Lives. Doctor Johnson. By S. C. ROBERTS. 
Duckworth.) 

Dr. Johnson, the man, is familiar to all English readers. His 
claim to be included in this series is irresistible. Mr. Roberts 
is thoroughly at home with his subject, and has made the most 
of a good story. 


The Recollections of a Geographer. 
net. Seeley, Service.) 

For fifty-five years Mr. Reeves was in the service of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and for the greater part of the 
time he was the Map Curator and Instructor of Surveying. In 
both capacities he was eminently successful, and in the course 
of his work he became acquainted with many famous travellers 
and explorers. His Recollections,” therefore, include references 
not only to his scientific work, but also to his personal associa- 
tions with notable men. Throughout his career Mr. Reeves 
was always trying to invent new instruments or to improve 
the existing ones in order that more accurate results might be 
obtained. Although this volume will be of special interest to 
geographers, it should also appeal to a large number of readers 
outside that limited circle. 


By C. Douie. 


(28. net. 


By E. A. Reeves. (8s. 6d. 


Beyond the Sunset. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


Tironibus: a First Latin Reading Book. 
(Is. 9d. Arnold.) 

This is a book by a man who understands the importance of 
the first-year work in language teaching, consequently he has 
endeavoured to produce a book as unlike the conventional 
school course as possible. As he says in his preface, The first 
year presents the most awkward problem of all, and this 1s 
chiefly due to monotony.” The alternation of grammar and 
exercise constantly repeated, tends sometimes to create a dislike 
for the language, and a dislike once created is not easily removed, 
consequently he has produced a book of simple narrative but 
fascinating themes. Tironibus, as its title implies, or rather 
explicitly states, is a book for beginners. What the average 
schoolmaster will make of it remains to be seen. There can be 
no doubt that the author is a man of genius, but it is to be feared 
that the average schoolmaster is nearer to being a fool than a 
man of genius. He has here a simple narrative of fascinating 
themes, enlivened by an occasional quotation from Seneca, 
Horace, Plautus, or Martial. The book begins with five stories, 
the theme of each being almost explained by the illustrations 
of George Morrow. The author never forgets, in his descriptions, 
that he is writing for boys, hence many a sly dig is quietly woven 
into the narrative, as in the description of Roman schools, where 
we read Stilo suo discipulus litteras et formas in tabula facit, 
nonnumquam etiam vulnera amicis dat.“ Throughout the 
book, grammar is never obtruded upon the reader’s notice, 
but the stories have interspersed among them an occasional 
note in which a grammatical point is lucidly and quietly 
expounded, or, perhaps, a quotation is given from some such 
work as J. C. Stobart’s The Grandeur that was Rome. 


By G. M. LYNE. 


Kew to Lewis and Styler's Foundations for Greek Prose Compost- 
tion. Compiled by L. M. STYLER. (5s. net. Heinemann.) 

Latin Revision and Drill. By C. E. Rosin. (IS. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

School Certificate Latin Papers: a Collection of Papers Modelled 
on those Recently set by the University of London, the Northern 
Joint Board and the Central Welsh Board, together with an 
Introduction by H. E. Goutp and J. L. WHITELEY. (28. 
Macmillan.) 
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Educational Research Series. No. 34. The Background of 
American Education: as an Australian sees it. By H. T. 
PARKER. (2s. net. Melbourne University Press in associa- 
tion with the Oxford University Press.) 

The author of this pamphlet apologizes for giving so ambitious 

a title to so slender a report. We think, however, that he is 

quite justified. The visitor to America, whether from Australia 

or from England, who applies himself to making point by point 
comparisons between school systems, sadly misuses his oppor- 
tunities. He would be more wisely occupied in inquiring into 
the reasons why certain startling contrasts exist. These reasons 
are to be found in what is here called the background of 
American education.“ The problems presented by a tremen- 
dously rapid growth of population, by an unparalleled admixture 
of races, including the negro, by a state independence which 
has its roots in the whole national history, and by a traditional 
democratic ideal which demands (if it does not realize) equal 
opportunities for all, make the task of public education in 

America largely a thing apart. All the more interesting may 

be a clear-headed comparison between America and a country 

with a different history and different traditions. Mr. Parker’s 
report makes an excellent introduction to a detailed study in 
comparative education. 


Etude sur l'Organisation de l'Enseignement spécial à Bruxelles. 
By Prof. J. Frickx. (Brussels: Lamertin.) 

This study of the organization of special classes for backward 
children in Brussels, of the methods of selection of the pupils, 
of the nature of the education possible and appropriate for them, 
of the training required by their teachers, should be suggestive 
to all concerned with the same problems in our own country. 
M. Frickx neglects neither principles nor practical details in his 
modest but useful book. 


Community Programs for Summer Play Schools: Vacation 
Projects in Experimental Education through the Co-operation 
of Schools and Other Community Agencies. By LEROY E. 
Bowman. Edited by B. C. GRUENBERG. (35 cents. New 
York: Child Study Association of America.) 

A very useful pamphlet describing, with photographs, the 
organization and curriculum of holiday play-centres in the 
United States. Most of its suggestions would apply equally well 
to English conditions. 


Toynbee Hall: Fifty Years of Social Progress, 1884-1934. By 
J. A. R. Pimvotr. (8s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The name of Toynbee Hall recalls many salient features of 
the marvellous progress which, in some respects at least, has 
been made since 1884. Most of the younger universities were 
yet to be, and the older universities had not yet awakened to 
a sense of their responsibility toward the masses of the people. 
The work of Samuel Barnett and the foundation of Toynbee 
Hall constituted pioneer efforts in a new direction. As the 
Archbishop of Canterbury points out in his foreword to this 
book, the movement was not wholly new. Other fragmentary 
experiments had been made. The new thing in Barnett’s 
proposal to Oxford men was that their friendship with the 
people of East London should be fulfilled by their living 
together in a fellowship like that of a college, situated in the 
midst of the people. Such was the notion of a Settlement, and 
we are told that there are now more than a thousand Settlements 
inspired by the same ideals as those which gave birth to Toynbee 
Hall. The completion of fifty years of its existence is un- 
questionably the right time for recalling its history in detail, 
and the present Warden was of course the right person to 
undertake the task. The book is both a worthy record of the 
work of Toynbee Hall, and a contribution to an important 
aspect of social and educational history. 


Technical Teaching in Theory and Practice: for Teachers in 
Technical Schools and Colleges. By C. H. CREASEY. (38. 6d. 
net. Routledge.) 

A simple textbook on the principles and practice of teaching 
in technical schools. The author has spent the greater part of 
his life in various capacities in such schools, and has realized 
the need, especially among young part-time teachers, for in- 
struction in the art of teaching. He has reduced the psycholo- 
gical background to the minimum, and devotes most of his 
pages to describing various teaching devices, and to special 
methods of teaching technical subjects. Practical illustrations 
abound, and very sound advice is given. The book should be 
of real service to those for whom it was written. 


A Sidcot Pageant. By EVELYN RoBERTS. (38. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Past and present scholars and teachers of the Friends’ School 
at Sidcot will be delighted with this book. The main purpose of 
the author is to present a pageant in sixteen scenes of the 
history and pre-history of the school from 1665 to 1865, with 
a final procession of the passing years up to 1935. She has also 
transcribed a number of the sources from which the scenes of 
the pageant were derived—humorous or pathetic extracts from 
old minute books, letters, and other documents. The whole is 
a valuable contribution to the history of education in England 
and especially of the part played by Quaker schools in their 
education of girls as well as boys. 


Educational Research Series. No. 32. The Education of the 
Adolescent in Australia. Edited by Dr. P. R. CoLE. (105. 
net. Melbourne University Press in association with the 
Oxford University Press.) 

This book is a mine of information for any one interested in 
secondary education in Australia. Each chapter is contributed 
by an expert investigator, and the whole field is well covered. 
The chapter on the psychology of adolescence is particularly 
well done, and applies equally well to English boys and girls. 


A History of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Barnet. By 
C. L. TRIPP. (10s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

The charter for the erection and establishment of a grammar 
school at Barnet was granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1573. Mr. 
Tripp tells the story of the maintenance of this school down to 
the present day in the face of great difficulties and in the absence 
of substantial endowments. Its name and traditions are preserved 
in the new buildings opened in 1932 and owned by the County 
Council. The book is well documented and well illustrated, 
and contains many details of more than local interest. 


Day Continuation Schools. By R. W. FERGUSON and A. ABBOTT. 
(1s. Publication Department, Bournville, and Pitman.) 

Ever since it was decided that that part of the Educatioa 
Act of 1918 which relates to continuation schools should become 
a dead letter, there has yet remained a strong current of opinict 
in some quarters in favour of that solution of the problem of 
the adolescent. Full-time education up to 15 has become the 
slogan of the majority, but it does not command universal 
assent among the most enlightened friends of education. In the 
book or pamphlet before us, an interesting and instructive 
account is given of experiments in voluntary day continuation 
schools. The pamphlet is issued in connexion with the twenty- 
first anniversary of the day continuation school at Bournville. 
one of the most remarkable of these experiments. The general 
position which is taken up is the same as that which was 
explained and enforced in some recent correspondence in The 
Times. Some of our most liberal-minded industrialists desire 
that part-time continued education up to at least 16 should 
be recognized as an alternative to full-time instruction up to 15. 
The proposal cannot be welcome to the harassed administrator. 
who naturally prefers uniformity. He will probably, however. 
have to find a way out of his difficulties, seeing that the case 
for the alternative solution is so strong. 


Redirecting Education. Edited by Prof. R. G. TuGWELL and 
L. H. KEYSERLING. Volume One. The United States. 
Volume Two. Europe and Canada. (15s. net each. New 
York: Columbia University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION.—On the occasion of the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association in Norwich (September 4-11. 
the President of the Psychology Section, Dr. LI. Wynn Jones. 
has chosen as subject for his presidential address, Personality 
and Age. Other aspects of personality and character are to be 
dealt with by various speakers, and an afternoon session is to be 
devoted to Child Psychology. Memory, the place of mental 
image in psychology, the perception of distance, a problem ct 
pictorial art, colour blindness, mental deficiency, psychologics 
aspects of the technique of modern poetry are some of the 
subjects to be under discussion. In addition, three joint d:s- 
cussions with other sections have been arranged, one with 
Physiology on Aids to Hearing, one with Education on The Place 
of Psychology in the Training and Work of Teachers, and ox 
with Engineering on Applications of Science to the Control oi 
Road Traffic. One of the evening discourses in the programre 
will be given by Dr. C. S. Myers on The Help of Psychology in 
the Choice of a Career. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Joyous English : a Brief Record of an Experiment in Language- 
Teaching. By EpitH I. WALKER. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 
(2) Joyous English. By Epitn I. WALKER. (Preparation 
Stage I, 1s. Preparation Stage II, rod. Macmillan.) 
(3) Joyous Stories. By EpitH I. WALKER. (Book I, is. 
„ Is. 4d. Macmillan.) 

The author, who is Headmistress of the Cheylesmore Infant 
and Junior School, Coventry, has been developing her method 
for sixteen years, and this short record of it first appeared in 
1929, though the accompanying textbooks are newly published. 
The ingenious classification and systematic grading of sounds 
and sound-groups to be progressively taught would well repay 
close study by any whose business lies with beginners in English. 
The child starts by learning, in place of letters and syllables, 
whole words associated by means of pictures with objects in 
which his interest has been aroused by stories read aloud. 
Besides learning to recognize the printed word connected with 
the picture, the pupil copies it on cardboard strips, which are then 
preserved for later tests in matching the words and pictures. 
Thus reading and writing are taught side by side. At every stage 
unlimited scope is provided for children’s activities—printing, 
drawing, paper-cutting, modelling, and, later, ‘ word-searching.’ 
The tinted illustrations in Joyous English, which form an integral 
part of the course, are clear and unmistakable, as well as 
attractive and artistic. 


Book 


(1) Greeks and Romans. Mac- 
millan.) 

(2) Field and Farm: an Easy Reader for Juniors. By 
Doroty V. WHITE. (rs. Oxford University Press.) 

(3) E.P.C. Golden Story Books. Book I. The Golden Bridge. 
By L. Jesse. (1s. 2d. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educational 
Publishing Co.) 

(1) Told in terse and vigorous language, these twenty-four 
stories of celebrated Greeks and Romans should remain clear- 
cut in the memories of children reading them. (2) These 
thirty interesting sketches of the animals, wild and domestic, 
and of the regular work on a farm, seem calculated to suit the 
tastes of 7-year-old readers. Fox cubs; a badger coming out 
of its tunnel; and a wren at her nest are particularly noticeable 
among the illustrations. (3) A deep breath is advocated and 
will surely be required for the story of Happy Harold ’’—an 
exercise in the letter h.“ The naming of the days of the week 
provides a good subject for another chapter in this agreeable 
Reader for little ones. 


(1) Astray in the Forest. 

(2) Tales of Action. No. III. Fortnight South of Skye. By 
L. A. G. Stronc. No. IV. The China General. 
TALBOT. (2s. each. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

(1) It would be difficult to cram more adventures into 120 pages 
than has here been accomplished, and when one adds that the 
scene is the wilds of Northern Canada, and that a flying-boat 
figures in it, it will readily be imagined that the tale is likely to 
be popular. (2) Even if, in Fortnight South of Skye, there were 
no plot—and there is an exciting one—this story, which includes 
an expedition on a herring drifter and an encounter with 
whales, would be a very attractive one, though girl readers may 
not relish the digging for lug-worms, nor appreciate the incidental 
information about the catching of fish. 


An English Reader for Foreign Students. By W. THORLEY. New 
Edition with Notes. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a new edition of a book that first appeared in 1913. 
It consists of passages selected from the work of forty-nine 
English writers of the nineteenth century. Mr. Thorley has 
attempted to give in prose of the best writers a microcosm of 
Anglo-Saxon life during the period 1801-1900. The passages 
are arranged in the following nine sections: School Days ; 
Sport; Of Cities; National Characteristics; Scenes from the 
Novelists ; Sketches from Life ; Sea-life and Sea-faring ; America, 
the British Colonies, and India; Philosophical, Critical, and 
Discoursive. 


Australian Essays. Selected by Prof. G. H. CowliNx and 
F. Maurice. With an Introduction and Notes. (4s. 6d. 
net. Melbourne University Press, in association with 
Oxford University Press.) 

Prof. Cowling has collected here twenty-three essays repre- 
senting the work of nineteen Australian writers. The essays 
are mainly the product of Australian journalism and have 
appeared in Australian newspapers. Most of the writers are still 
living or have died recently. Prof. Cowling claims that some 


By W. F. HouGHTon. (28. 


By C. B. Rutrey. (IS. 4d. Arnold.) 


By FH. 


of our essays have a genuine interest of subject and a real 
distinction of style.“ He has provided brief biographical 
introductions, and a few explanatory notes. 


The Victorians and their Books. (12s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

In directing attention to this very interesting book, we find 
it important to point out that it is not, in the ordinary sense, 
a history of a period of English literature. It is not, that is to 
say, a critical account of the best that has been thought and 
said. It is an account of what people actually did read, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, during the first fifty years of Victoria's 
reign. Thus we find as many references to Mary Gladstone, the 
industrious reader, as to George Eliot, the eminent writer; as 
many to the undistinguished Mrs. Henry Wood as to the great 
Sir Walter Scott. The author has, in fact, been engaged upon 
a certain aspect of the social history of England—how people 
derived inspiration and instruction and amusement from books, 
during the period in question. Necessarily the public she has 
in mind are mostly of the upper and middle classes, because 
popular education had not advanced so far that nearly 
everybody could read. The vogue of the cheap reprint and 
the sensational daily newspaper was not yet. The author, 
having drawn upon biographies, autobiographies, correspondence, 
essays, and periodical literature for her material, writes with 
fullness of knowledge, and also, we may add, with ease of style. 
She has produced a charming addition to the previous writings 
in the same field. 


By Amy CRUSE. 


An English Highway (Stage I): a New English Course for Junior 
Forms. By A. R. Moon and G. H. McKay. (2s. Longmans.) 
This course, designed to cover the groundwork of grammar 
and composition and act as an introduction to two former works 
by the same authors for Middle and School Certificate forms, 
provides at least three lessons weekly for the school year, but 
a comprehensive index enables those who do not wish to follow 
it in detail to select easily any special subject. In the exercises 
the needs of the less literary minded pupils have not been over- 
looked, and many questions are set to give them an opportunity 
of using their wits upon practical problems. 


A History of Foreign Words in English. 
SERJEANTSON. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 
This should become an invaluable book of reference for all 
students of the English language. The subject-matter is of 
itself interesting, and Dr. Serjeantson expresses herself in a 
clear, very readable style. The book covers the whole history 
of the English language, from the Latin words borrowed by 
our English ancestors before they crossed the North Sea to 
settle here, to the many loan words of recent years, borrowed 
from all over the world. Nor does it limit itself only to loan 
words in use in our own day. Many quotations from early 
writers are included, particularly in the chapters dealing with 
the earlier periods, and so far as possible the first appearance 
of the various loan words has been given. The value of the 
book to the student is increased by the very complete and useful 
index. 


Chapters on Old English Literature. 
(8s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

In these twelve chapters Dr. Wardale reviews Old English 
literature from the early songs to the prose of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Her primary object has been to make these works 
known to the reader. Translations of many of the early lyrics 
are given. The book serves as an admirable introduction to 
Old English literature. 


Definition Vocabulary: Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of 
Educational Research. By Prof. M. WEST. ($1.00. Toronto: 
Department of Educational Research, University of 
Toronto.) 

Interesting research work into dictionary making, and the 
problem of a world language. 


A Modern English Reader, with English, French, and German 
Annotations. Compiled and Edited by E. ScHaap and 
Eve L. PAULL. (2s. Gd. Macmillan.) 

Though written primarily for French and German students 
who are learning English, this little book should be quite useful, 
as a reader, to English students who are learning either French 
or German. The passages are chosen for their interest and their 
intrinsic merit as English prose. The annotations consist of 
translations of idiomatic uses of words, and of synonyms. 


By Dr. Mary S. 


By Dr. E. E. WARDALE. 
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Herbert Strang’s Library. The Moonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
The Pickwick Papers. By ChARLES Dickens. (Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

These abridged versions of famous stories are well printed 
and produced, and at this low price they should supply a real 
need and introduce young readers to some of our great writers. 


Modern Stories for the School-Room. Chris and Some Others. 
Heather at the High School. Jean of the Fifth. By WINIFRED 
DarcH. Dimsie Goes Back. By Dorita F. Bruce. The 
Bending of a Twig. The Worst House at Sherborough. The 
House Prefect. By DESMOND Coxe. (1s. 9d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This series of modern stories is exceptionally good value, 
and should be very popular in the form library. 


Chaucer. Troilus and Criseyde. Abridged and Edited by R. C. 
GoFFIN. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 

Many students will welcome this attempt to provide the 
complete story, in a slightly abridged form, of Chaucer’s one 
finished masterpiece. The notes are all that could be desired, 
and, in an introduction of some thirty pages, Mr. Goffin supplies 
just the help that is needed. 


A Primer of English Literature. By Dr. A. COMPTON-RICKETT. 
Revised Edition. (1s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
A revised edition, with fifty-six illustrations, including many 
new portraits. 


On the Teaching of Junior High School English. By EMMA 
GLASER. (7s. 6d. net. New York and London: Appleton- 
Century Co.) 

There are few English teachers in this country who would 
not find something to interest them in this study of English 
teaching in America. The book abounds in illustrations of work 
done by American students. The chapters on creative writing, 
and illustrations of creative writing are of particular interest. 
There is also a valuable chapter on How Tests May Help.“ 


Essays by Modern Writers. Edited by R. W. JEPSON. (28. 
Longmans.) 

The sixteen writers whose essays are here included represent 
the modern English essay at its best. The choice of essays is 
admirably made. Brief biographical and explanatory notes are 
added. 


Lighter Essays. Selected and Edited by A. J. MERSON. (IS. 6d. 
Longmans.) 
This is an attractive collection of twenty-five essays by writers 
ranging in time from Addison and Steele to Alpha of the 
Plough ” and Edmund Blunden. Brief biographies are added. 


Life and Action: an Anthology of Prose. Selected and Edited 
by W. H. J. RicHARDSON. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Mr. Richardson has collected a series of very readable passages 
from some of the great books in our literature. Here is abundant 
good reading likely to encourage boys and girls to continue the 
books to the end, and to sample other books by the same authors. 


English Exercises for School Certificate. By R. W. JEPSON. (28. 
Arnold.) 

A useful collection of thirty tests, each containing ten ques- 
tions. The exercises illustrate the various types of question set 
in the School Certificate papers and for examinations of similar 
standard. Mr. Jepson has also included twenty-five additional 
passages for précis practice. 


Definition Vocabulary: Bulletin No. 4 of the Department of 
Educational Research. By Prof. M. WEST. ($1.00. Toronto: 
Department of Educational Research, University of 
Toronto.) 

Land of Women: The Tale of a Lost Nation. 
Von DOMBROWSKI. (7s. 6d. net. Putnam.) 

The Fountain Library. The Old Flame. By A. P. HERBERT. 
Idols and Invalids. By J. KEMBLE. (2s. 6d. net each. 


By KATHARINA 


Methuen.) 

This English. By Sir RICHARD PAGET. (4s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Follow My Leader: Commentaries from The Times. (2s. 6d. 
Arnold.) 


“This is the Way Reader: for Infants. 
TAYLOR. (rod. Brown.) 


Word Study : a Collection of Associated Vocabulary Groups for 
Senior Pupils. Arranged by W. TAYLOR. (IS. 3d. Brown.) 


Questions and Exercises in English: for Upper Forms. By 
Dr. H. J. L. RoBBIE. (Is. Oliver & Boyd.) 


By MARJORIE E. 


On the Teaching of Junior High School English. 
GLASER. (78. 6d. net. 
Century Co.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens: His Letters to Her. With a 
Foreword by their Daughter Kate Perugini, and Notes, 
Appendices, &c., by W. DEXTER. (Ios. net. Constable.) 


By Emma 
New York and London: Appleton- 


A Book of American Verse. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
A. C. WARD. (2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This is Volume 428 in the famous World’s Classics Series. 
It is a collection of American verse ranging over four centuries 
in time, and including many writers little known to the average 
English reader. The volume is to be welcomed as helping 
English readers to a better understanding of America. 


The Critic, or, A Tragedy Rehearsed. By R. B. SHERIDAN. With 
Introduction and Notes by Dr. R. F. PATTERSON. (18. 
Blackie.) 

A scholarly edition of Sheridan’s “ glorious piece of fun at 

this low price is sure of a welcome. Dr. Patterson has included a 

helpful introduction of twenty pages, and a few notes. 


(1) The Golden Mean and Five Other One-Act Plays. By A. E.M. 
Bay.uiss and J. C. Bay iss. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

(2) Alfred the King: an Historical Play in Three Acts and an 
Epilogue. By HELEN SHIPTON. (2s. net. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

(1) Unlike the previously published Eight One-Act Plays, 
which were chiefly for boys, these are intended to meet the 
requirements of amateur dramatic societies in general. None 
present any difficulties in staging ; all are lively and up to date, 
and are furnished with brief but adequate hints on production. 
It would appear, too, that, permission being obtained, they 
may be acted without fee. The Cockney play All in a Maze, 
the scene of which is the maze at Hampton Court, is very 
diverting; a crook play, The Haven, furnishes a good 
example of the biter bit; and the scene at the dentist's in 
“ Toothache ” will evoke general sympathy. (2) This play 1s 
concerned with the State of Wessex just before the battle of 
Ethandune, and manages to convey a touching picture of the 
gentle and lovable character of the king in adversity. 


(1) Two Hundred Poems for Boys and Girls. Selected and 
Arranged by H. StRANG. New Cloth Board Edition. (1s. 3d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Song and Story: a Book of Poems of Movement, Melody, 
Reflection, and Relaxation. By R. Witson. (No. V., Is. 3d. 
Teacher’s Book V, 2s. Nelson.) 

Each of these collections—of which (1) is a reprint—ofters. 
as is requisite for children, a mingling of old and new, of well 
and little known, and (2) has, in addition, in its Teachers 
Book, a valuable forty-page appendix of suggestions and obser- 
vations which reveal an understanding of the child mind and 
its reactions at different ages to varying forms of poetry. 


By H. H. JokNsO. 


The Voice of One: Devotional Lyrics. 
(28. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

This volume, dedicated to all the Churches,“ is the fourth 
of a set of eight projected by the author. It contains forty 
devotional poems, with no sectarian tendency,” grouped 
under the heads: God; Man and Christ: Immortality. “A 
Rune of Hospitality (page 26) is adapted from the Gaelic. 


1066—A nd All That. Book and Lyrics by R. ARKELL. Based 
on the Memorable History of the Same Name by W. C. 
SELLAR and R. J. YEATMAN. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Here is the book of the play which is at present enjoying 4 
successful run. Based on the Memorable History which has now 
become almost a classic, it preserves the same spirit of travesty 
and ironical interpretation of a number of incidents in English 
history. 


Personal Clues in Shakespeare Poems and Sonnets. By Dr. G. H. 
RENDALL. (7s. 6d. net. Lane The Bodley Head.) 

Twelfth Night. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by N. V. MEERES. 
(2s. Gd. Macmillan.) 

Chaucer. Troilus and Criseyde. Abridged and Edited by R. C. 
GOFFIN. (3s. Oxford University Press.) 

The Strolling Clerk from Paradise: a Play in One Act. By H. 
Sachs. English by P. WAYNE. (gd. net. Oxford University 
Press.) l 

The Plain-Text Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet. (6d. Blackie.) 

The Dragon Book of Verse. Compiled by W. A. C. WILKINSON 
and N. H. WIIkIN SON. (Book I. 1s. 6d. Book II. 2s. 6d. 
Complete. 4s. Clarendon Press.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Touring in New Zealand. By Dr. A. J. HARROP. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

After an eight months’ tour in New Zealand, Dr. Harrop 
has recently returned to England, and he now publishes this 
useful work in order to provide prospective tourists with a 
reliable guide. Parts I and II contain well-written accounts of 
particular places and districts, and many facts of local and 
historical interest are included in the descriptions. In Part III 
a number of short sections deal with general subjects, such as : 
Curative Springs, Primary Industries, Winter Sports, Fishing, 
and Deer Stalking. At the end of the book are (a) specimen 
itineraries of tours with approximate cost in each case; (b) a 
bibliography; (c) a list of New Zealand trees; (d) a map 
showing the principal routes and tourist resorts in North Island 
and South Island. The pictures showing examples of beautiful 
scenery in New Zealand have been carefully selected and add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


A Revision Course in Geography. By T. PiıcKLEeEs. Revised 
Edition, with Map Supplement. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

In this book, the aim is to provide in small compass a revision 
course for pupils preparing for the various School Certificate 
examinations. Each important region of the world receives 
adequate treatment in concise notes and tabular statements. 
At the end of each section are sets of questions selected from 
examination papers of previous years. 


The World Around Us. Book IV. The Home-Lands. By J.M. 
CALVERT-WILSON. (Limp Cloth, 2s. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 
Chambers.) 

The lessons in this geography provide a very satisfactory 
course of work for junior forms in secondary schools. The 
first five chapters deal with the physical features and climate 
of the British Isles; the other chapters include lessons on 
pasture lands, agriculture, mining, manufactures of textiles and 
metal goods, trade and transport, and the growth of towns. The 
text is printed in large type, and the pictures (some of which 
are coloured) have been carefully selected for their geographical 
interest. 


E.P.C. Geography Readers. Book III. Homeland Journeys. 
Part I. England and Wales. By E. M. Bevan. (Boards, 
2s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 2s. Cardiff and Wrexham: Educa- 
tional Publishing Co.) 

For junior forms, Homeland Journeys provide a series of 
really good reading lessons. In the opening chapter of Part I 
(a visit to London), the chief places of interest are described, 
and this is followed by lessons on important places in England 
and Wales as regards their characteristic features and occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. The format of this book is very 
satisfactory ; the text is printed in large type; the maps are 
clearly designed ; the pictures are excellent. 


The Heart of England. By I. Brown. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Heart of England, the latest addition to the British 
Heritage Series, is a book for all readers who are interested in 
their own country as regards its scenery and people. Each of 
the ten chapters in this attractive volume is an essay on a 
subject of social interest such as: Seaport and Seaside; The 
Downs and Moors; Markets and Mills; The Suburb; The 
Week-End ; Matters of Opinion; Recreation. The author 
possesses imagination, a keen power of observation, and a 
vivid style of writing. In the various chapters he skilfully 
reveals how the threads of an old tradition are being interwoven 
into the fabric of a new way of living, a way which is undoubtedly 
happier and healthier than that of the good old days. The 
book is profusely illustrated with wonderfully good photographs, 
and Mr. J. B. Priestley writes an appropriate foreword to the text. 


The Institute of British Geographers. Publication No. 3. 
The Changing Sea Level: Four Lectures given at the 
University of London in November, 1933. By H. BAULIG. 
(3s. G. Philip & Son.) 

Fundamental Geography. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. 
HAMILTON. First Series. Pupils’ Books I and II. (Limp, 
od. each. Paper, 7d. each. Cardboard Tiles, 1s. per box. 
University of London Press.) 


The West Country. By R. A. J. WALLING. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Elementary Practical Mathematics: a Textbook Covering the 
Syllabuses of Examinations in Practical Mathematics for 
the National Certificate. By E. W. GOLDING and H. G. 
GREEN. Book III. (Third Year.) (5s. net. Pitman.) 
This is a beautifully produced volume covering further 
algebra, trigonometry, further calculus, and symbolic vector 
methods. It opens with fifty-three revision examples on the 
preceding Books I and II. The exposition seems clear and every 
difficulty of rigor or subtlety has been avoided as likely to 
hinder progress. There are ample examples from the appro- 
priate pu blic examination papers. 


Fundamental Geometry. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. 
HAMILTON. First Series. Pupils’ Books I and II. (Limp, 
gd. each. Paper, 7d. each. Cardboard Tiles, 1s. per box. 
University of London Press.) 

There are many attractive and successful books for use in 
the first lessons in geometry, but nearly all rely on individual 
experimental work with instruments. Such work may progress 
slowly, particularly with pupils who have not the knack of 
manipulating instruments, and it may form in the mind of the 
pupil the impression that geometry is an affair of careful draw- 
ings on flat paper. Although we have received only the first 
two books of this new Fundamental Geometry, it is clear that 
Dr. Ballard and Mr. Hamilton propose a novel approach that 
should minimize these defects. It should also promote good 
geometrical teaching at an earlier stage than is customary at 
present. This approach is to base the first lessons of the geometry 
course on a box of coloured cardboard tiles of eight simple 
rectilinear shapes. Using these, the pupil makes patterns, 
recognizes standard angles, compares shapes (there is welcome 
emphasis on similarity), measures lengths and areas; and so 
builds up geometrical knowledge in a vivid and concrete fashion 
using sight and touch. One receives the impression that especial 
psychological knowledge of young children has gone to the 
making of these books. The exercises are addressed to the 
pupil, and diagrams are copious. An early introduction to 
symmetry is a notably attractive exercise. Some interesting 


questions, of a type recalling the intelligence tests of the 
psychologists, require the pupil to decide which of certain 
simple geometrical shapes occur in more complicated pictures ; 
in other questions the pupil has to discover which of four 
figures in a row is not like the others. Such questions should 
train the pupil to use his eyes in examining diagrams. The only 
weakness in these books is their neglect of solid geometry, and 
we shall examine the later books with interest to see how the 
authors continue their treatment of plane geometry, and also 
introduce work in three-dimensions. We urge all teachers of 
elementary geometry to take note of this inspiring approach to 
the fundamentals. 

Common-Sense Practical Mathematics. By F. F. Potter. (Book I, 
paper, 1od.; cloth, 1s. Book II, paper, 1s.; cloth ts. 2d. 
Book III, paper, 1s. 2d.; cloth, ts. 4d. Pitman.) 

Each book is divided into three parts: mensuration (i.e. 
arithmetic), geometry, algebra. The third book has a fourth 
part on logarithms and trigonometry. The arrangement is 
straightforward and lucid. Each page contains a series of 
questions on one topic, with occasional brief introductory 
notes. The treatment is up to date (we note exercises on plans 
and elevations, and the meaning of formulae), though it stops 
short of directed number in algebra, whilst including logarithmic 
calculations involving negative characteristics. There is perhaps 
too frequent a tendency to reduce instruction to following a 
compact rule; but any pupil working through these books 
should learn in an interesting and efficient manner a good deal 
of useful mathematics. 


Examples in Practical Mathematics First Year (Senior) Course 
for Technical Colleges. By L. TURNER. (Is. 3d. Arnold.) 

Tests in Mental Mathematics. Book II. By A. J. LILLIMAN. 
(Pupils, rod. Teachers, 1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Tests in Mental Mathematics. Book III. By A. J. LILLIMAN. 
(Pupils, rod. Teachers, 1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Everyday Life Arithmetic. By W. G. BATE. 
(Book I. 1s. 6d. net. Book II. 
2s. net. Pitman.) 


With Answers. 
Is. gd. net. Book III. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Letture Storiche e Notizie 
(4s. 6d. 


L'Italia nel Passato e nel Presente: 
sull'Italia Contemporanea. By G. CAPOCELLI. 
Harrap.) 

The author has composed an excellent Italian reader on a 
basis of Italian history and geography. Beginning with the 
legacy of ancient Rome, we go on to the chivalry of the Middle 
Ages, the Papacy, Dante, Columbus, down to the Fascism of 
to-day. Many extracts are included from the great Italian 
poets and prose writers. Exercises and a full vocabulary 
conclude a well-produced book. 


Notes on the Teaching of French and Passages for Dictation. By 
M. CEPPI. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Ceppi is so experienced a teacher that a book of his on 
his own subject merits attention. He thinks there may be signs 
of discouragement among certain teachers that the high hopes of 
some years back have not been realized. But he is quite right 
in asserting that the teaching of modern languages to-day is on 
a far higher plane than it was before the War. For one thing it 
receives far more time in the week than it did, and the teachers 
are usually far better equipped. The author insists on the 
importance of sound grounding in English grammar, parsing, 
and analysis before a second language is begun. This is one 
of the weak spots of our curriculum. Another is the forced use 
of the foreign language only in the class room; the waste of 
time is enormous in lower forms—our author gives a good 
example of it. In higher forms it is less harmful, but even 
there occasional translation should be permitted. He presup- 
poses that children begin French at 10, and that each lesson 
takes forty-five minutes. Both these statements are highly 
contestable. But when he asserts that the verbs must be known 
perfectly he is on firm ground. He has chapters on class-room 
routine, pleasure reading, first-year French, preparation for 
examinations, and class-room games. Each teacher has his own 
method, and many may disagree with those Mr. Ceppi follows. 
But nearly every one will be interested to see how another 
teacher manages. We expect Mr. Ceppi is a bit of an actor. 
He certainly has an advantage of teaching in Jersey, where 
most of the population understand French and speak it. 


Contes de la Nature. By MARGARET T. HENDERSON. (Is. 6d. 
Bell.) 

An interesting series of nature stories for second-year children. 

There are illustrations, and the usual exercises and vocabulary. 


Jeunesse. By Juria TITTERTON. (18. gd. Arnold.) 

An easy reader for children in their second year. It tells 
what children do at certain seasons like Christmas and the New 
Year, and how they spend their time at school and at play. 


An Easy German Course. By W. RIPMAN. (IS. 9d. Dent.) 

Mr. Ripman’s books on German are well known; in this he 
gives his latest views on how it should be taught. He is wise 
enough to pay little attention to word-frequency. The book 
contains illustrations and a full vocabulary. 


German Passages for Unseen Translation. Advanced. Selected 
by H. J. B. WANSTALL. (1s. Harrap.) 

Reading matter for a senior form preparing for Higher Cer- 
tificate and scholarship examinations. 

Erich Kastner's Emil und Die Detektive. Arranged as a Dramatic 
Reader by D. JENNER. (Is. 6d. Bell.) 

The last time we reviewed this well-known tale it was as a 
French reader. Now it appears in its native tongue as a play, 
which should make an exciting reader for a junior form. 

Syntax in Six Languages: English, German, Latin, French, 
Spanish, Italian. By F. M. Purple. With Exercises for 
Use in Schools. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This is a most useful book for the school library. Its purpose 
is to help heads of language departments to correlate their 
work, to prevent overlapping, contradiction in grammatical 
terms, and confusion of thought. By its use pupils will be able 
to speak and write with fluency and accuracy more languages 
than they do now. Rightly the author insists on a sound 
knowledge of the mother tongue; lack of it leads to many of 
the fatal errors made in translation. Each part of the grammar 


is taken, and a crowd of examples accompany each rule. Many 
of these have errors to be corrected. 
Graduated French Test Papers. By K. C. Bruce. (Is. 6d. 


Macmillan.) 
An excellent revision book for pupils during their first three 
years, and for candidates for entrance examinations to public 
schools. 


Simple French Plays. By Jose GERMAIN. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Plays are becoming popular as readers in class or at home. 
It is found that they help in the use of spoken French, for most 
readers are still in narrative form. Mr. Germain has written Le 
Théâtre des familles from which the editor has chosen three plavs 
for young children, four for boys, and two for boys and giris. 
They are amusing and instructive, and will serve their purpose 
well. There are questions on the text, exercises, and a full 
vocabulary. 


Six French Plays for Junior Forms. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Miss Mansfield’s volume is more elementary and meant for 
children between 10 and 14. Three are founded on 
Celtic folk tales, two on nursery tales, and one on a fable of 
La Fontaine. There is a vocabulary for each play, and the 
words and music of six songs. 


Durtol : Aviateur. Adapted from 720-C-13’”’ by J. Roser 
and V. D’ENTREVAUX. Arranged and Edited by P. W. 
PACKER. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This would make an excellent reader for middle forms. It 
is exciting and reminds one somewhat of William Archer's 
The Green Goddess. It has been skilfully arranged by the editor, 
and could easily be finished in a term. The exercises are 
numerous, consisting of questions on the text and retranslations. 
There are full vocabularies. 


Flore et Blanchefleur. Adapted and Modernized by Dr. W. G. 
Hartoc. With Footnotes in French, Oral and Wrrittea 
Exercises, and a French-English Vocabulary. (1s. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 

Another reader for the second year founded on a well-known 
Chanson de Geste. It has been modernized into simple French, 
and should be suitable for junior forms. The usual exercises 
and vocabulary accompany the text. 


By RoBERTA MANSFIELD. 


Practical Outlines of Spanish Pronunciation and Intonation 
(with Phonetic Transcript). By MARIA F. DE LAGUNA. 
(Is. Ginn.) 

El Capitan Veneno. By P. A. DE ALARCON. Edited with Notes. 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Prof. J. D. M. FORD and 
Prof. G. Rivera. (2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Lectures et Comédies pour les Commencants. 
(28. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Le Philanthrope Malgré Lui, Farce en un Acte. By P. G. WILSon. 
(1s. Macmillan.) 

A First French Grammar, with Exercises. By F. G. KIRBY 
and D. M. BrapsHAw. (2s. 6d. Melbourne: Macmillan) 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch] By O. BuRKHARD. (38. Harrap). 

The First German Course: for Seniors. By A. WEINER and 
H. F. KyNasTON-SNELL. (38. net. Gregg Publishing Co) 

The Clarendon French Course: Based on Word-Frequency. By 
H. Mitton and G. O. Fox. Part III. (2s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Spanish for Adults. By E. B. EAS TwWOOD and A. H. STEVENSON. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Examination Spanish. By M. F. DuFour. (4s. 6d. Black) 

Analyse grammaticale à l'Aide de Signes Conventionnels : Essai 
de Grammatistique. By Prof. M. BoLoGne. (Liége: 
Georges Thone.) 

Tiki et Taki. By OLGA HOLENKOFF. Première Partie. Dans 
Leur Ile. (Is.) Deuxième Partie. Chez les Enfants. (1s. 3d. 
(Macmillan.) 

Himmel, Meine Schuhe! By G. FROSCHEL. 
STOCKTON. (Is. 6d. Methuen.) 

A Bon Chat, Bon Rat: Roman D’ Aventures, 
(Is. gd. Macmillan.) 

Short Stories. By EMILIA P. BAZ AN. 
and F. J. HuRLEy. (3s. Harrap. 

Garcia del Castañar. By R. ZoRRILLA. Edited with Introduction 
by Dr. J. W. BARKER. (38. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Robin Hood Le Proscrit. By A. Dumas. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by H. A. CARTLEDGE. Abridged Edition. 
(28. Arnold.) 

Anatole est un Pur! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. By R. 
JEAN-BouLan. Edited by P. G. WILSON. (Is. 3d. 
Macmillan.) 

A French Revision Course. 
Bell.) 


By P. G. WILSON. 


Edited by C. E. 
By P. G. WILSON. 
Edited by A. SHAFIRO 


By MARJORIE GOULD. (Is. Gd. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
The Subnormal Mind. By Prof. C. Burt. (1os. 6d. net. Oxford | Educational Psychology : its Problems and Methods. By C. Fox. 
University Press.) Third Edition, completely revised and rewritten. (10s. 6d. 


If only because of his well-known book The Young Delinquent, 
Dr. Cyril Burt would have an established reputation as a social 
psychologist of the first rank. His new work, The Subnormal 
Mind, is therefore sure of a welcome, especially from persons 
concerned with the education of children, whether as teachers 
or administrators or medical officers. The book occupies ground 
on which the psychologist and the medical man meet, and 
Dr. Burt is nowhere more lucid and helpful than in showing 
how modern psychology may repay the debt it undoubtedly 
owes to distinguished members of the medical profession. 
Beginning with a singularly clear account of the structure of 
the normal mind, and the methods now at the disposal of the 
psychologist for investigating its characteristics, he proceeds to 
deal in turn with the mentally deficient, the dull or backward, 
the delinquent, the neurotic, and with different forms of 
neurosis. As Dr. Burt, and his co-workers in the same field, are 
for ever breaking new ground, the difficulty of unsettled ter- 
minology is always present, and here the reader, especially the 
lay reader, will find him clear and helpful. Another marked 
feature of his exposition is his entire frankness in admitting 
how little is so far known, and what illimitable fields of research 
remain to be cultivated. No book on such a subject can be very 
easy reading, and Dr. Burt cannot help implicitly claiming the 
reader's closest attention. But he is never obscure. The book 
will, we believe, immediately take its place as a standard work 
on the subject. 


Challenge to Neurasthenia. By Doris M. ARMITAGE. Fourth 
Edition, Enlarged. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

It is not surprising that a fourth edition of this little book has 
been issued. It contains a clear description of the sane and 
practical treatment given to neurasthenics by the late Dr. L. S. 
Barnes, of Whitwell, Herts., and is written by one of his own 
patients in the hope of helping others. The doctor believed the 
root of neurasthenic troubles to be fear, and devised methods 
for inducing patients to realize that their fear, rather than their 
other symptoms, was the enemy they had to fight. A useful 
book for both doctor and patient. 


net. Kegan Paul.) 

At the time of its original publication, Mr. Fox's book was 
commended by this Journal in no uncertain terms. It was 
described as an extremely able book, not only useful, but also 
original. We are glad to find that our verdict is borne out by 
the general verdict, in places where education is seriously 
studied, for the book now appears in its third edition. From 
the first Mr. Fox has stood firmly by two propositions—first, 
that experimental psychology has made a real contribution to 
the study of educational problems; and, secondly, that the 
findings of the experimenters need to be carefully checked and 
evaluated by reference to the general experience, and to that 
careful psychological analysis, the need of which is apt to be 
forgotten by people who are mainly concerned with statistical 
and mathematical work. In this edition Mr. Fox adheres to 
his principles, but makes great changes in detail, in response 
to the rapid accumulation of fresh experimental results. Two 
new chapters on mental heredity and mental tests have been 
added. The literature of the latter subject has been enriched 
by the treatment which it here receives. We hope that the 
book will now enter upon a period of renewed appreciation in 
our training colleges. 


The Validation of Test Items Bulletin No. 3 of the Department 
of Educational Research. By J. A. Lona, P. SANDIFORD, and 
Others. ($1.00. Toronto: Department of Educational 
Research, University of Toronto.) 

The Construction and Validation of a Group Test of Intelligence 
using the Spearman Technique: Bulletin No. 5 of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Research. By C. EBBLEWHITE SMITH. 
(50c. Toronto: Dept. of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education.) 

A Study of Imagination in Early Childhood, and its Function in 
Mental Development. By Dr. RuTH GRIFFITHS. (128. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Tyranny of the Mind: a Common-Sense Psychology. By 
Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER. (8s. 6d. net. Werner Laurie.) 


SCIENCE 


Applied Chemistry : a Practical Handbook for Students of House- 
hold Science and Public Health. By Prof. C. K. TINKLER 
and HELEN Masters. Vol. I, Water, Detergents, Textiles, 
Fuels, &c. Third Edition, Revised. (15s. net. The Tech- 
nical Press.) 

An appreciative review of this book has already appeared in 
these columns, and since a third edition has now been called 
for, it is clear that our opinion is shared by many teachers and 
students. In preparing this new edition, only minor alterations 
and additions have been made; thus the purification of water 
by chlorination, and the use as detergents of substances other 
than ordinary soap, now receive mention. The book is thor- 
oughly reliable and the practical instructions are excellent. 


A Short Course in Biology. By W. B. LITTLE. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Though very simple and elementary in its treatment of the 
subject, this book is a good introduction to the fundamentals 
of biology ; and rightly accords prominence to human physiology 
and hygiene. Some thirty pages towards the end are devoted to 
two questionnaires which are useful guides to the study of any 
animal or plant respectively, and to a good series of exercises 
and experiments. l 


Nature Observation Pictures. British Wild Flowers: from 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. By E. Step. British 
Birds: from The Birds of the British Isles. By T. A. 
CowarpD. Selection and Footnotes by ENip BLYTON. 
(Folders, 6d. each net on paper; gd. each net on card. 
Wallet to hold four folders, 2s. net on paper; 3s. net on 
card. Warne.) 

These coloured series of folders should be of great use in 
schools. The pictures themselves are excellent, and the infor- 
mation given about each species adequate, though brief. Each 
set is classified according to habitat—a particularly good method 
for school purposes. 


Furneauæ s Human Physiology. New Edition, Completely 
Revised by W. A. M. SMART. (4s. Longmans.) 

In this new edition large portions have been rewritten ; 
chapters on metabolism and ductless glands have been added ; 
and more histology has been introduced. The book is more 
suited to the young medical student than to pupils of school 
age. 


The Road to Modern Science. By H. A. REASON. (6s. net. Bell.) 

This informal—but informed and informing—history of 
scientific progress from the earliest times to the present day, 
does genuinely fill a long felt gap.” As the author justly 
remarks, most histories of science are too difficult for boys and 
girls, while those books which tell only the story of the lives 
of a few great scientists leave the broad view of scientific discovery 
obscured. Out of his very extensive acquaintance with the 
relevant literature, Mr. Reason has extracted the active principle, 
as chemists say, and has skilfully adapted it to youthful intel- 
lectual equipment. The book will, however, appeal also to older 
persons interested in the history of science, and should find 
wide appreciation. Even in detail there are but few errors, though 
Boyle died on December 30, 1691, not in 1692, and Cavendish 
is not strictly to be described as The Hon. Henry Cavendish.“ 


Science by Observation and Experiment. By Prof. H. A. WEBB 
and R. O. BEAUCHAMP. (7s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
Appleton-Century Co.) 

This is a very good example of the best American type of 
general science textbooks. It contains a great deal of interesting 
detail, and is attractively illustrated. While few English schools 
are likely to find it suitable as a class textbook, it would be a 
useful acquisition to the science library; and it would serve 
very well as a science reader for post-School Certificate students 
whose main subjects are non-scientific. 
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Through My Telescope: Astronomy for All. 
(3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Mr. Will Hay, the famous comedian and astronomer, describes 
in simple language the interesting sights to be seen through 
an amateur’s telescope, as well as the possibility of making 
scientifically profitable discoveries by regular observational 
work of this kind. The nature and relationships of the heavenly 
bodies are described as well as their appearances, and illus- 
trations are given from actual drawings made at the telescope, 
including one of the white spot on Saturn first discovered by 
the author. Useful hints and encouragement are given to 
would-be observers, to whom the book should be both valuable 
and stimulating. 


By W. T. Hay. 


Earthquakes and Mountains. By Dr. H. JEFFREYS. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) i 


The first chapter in this interesting book is somewhat mathe- 
matical, but there is much elsewhere, which those who do not 
care for mathematics will find very useful for understanding 
the earth on which they live. The composition of the layers 
which form the earth is discussed, and what happens when an 
earthquake occurs. The formation of a mountain chain and 
what lies beneath such a mass is described. The age of the 
earth is argued from our knowledge of radio-activity, and 
finally geological mechanics are given a chapter. This is a book 
that should be read by every student of geology. 


Stonehenge and its Date. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 

This is an excellent description of what is now to be seen at 
Stonehenge and of what, thanks to recent excavations, was to 
be seen there in the past. It discusses the method of erection 
of the stones, and the purpose of the monument. The date of 
the building is considered to be the fourth or fifth century B.C., 
but reasons are given for the suggestions that the whole structure 
is not of one date. The author sometimes uses terms which 
will be unintelligible to the ordinary reader. Thus he says that 
the lintels are supposed to be parbuckled with bollards. 


By R. H. CUNNINGTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Lighter Side of Local Government. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Kent Wright dispels any doubt that we may have had 
as to whether there is a lighter side to the administration of such 
dull matters as come before a local authority. In this book he 
has brought together a number of incidents, stories, and extracts 
from letters which, bearing upon the work of local government 
and intended primarily for members and officials of local 
authorities, will yet also be appreciated by many others not 
directly concerned with local administration. The book provides 
many a good laugh, and at the same time indicates the variety 
of functions of a local government authority and some of the 
difficulties with which it has to contend. It is illustrated by 
Mr. John Reynolds, well known for his illustrations of 1066— 
And All That and Horse Nonsense. 


Spare-Time Questions: Useful Things to find out after School 

Hours. By A. C. BIRch. (3d. net. Watts.) 
Evans’ Entrance Examinations for Scholarships, 1935. (od. net. 
English, German, Latin, French, 


Evans.) 
Syntax in Six Languages 

By F. M. PURDIE. With Exercises for 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Spanish, Italian. 
Use in Schools. 

Something to do for Odd Minutes. By B. C. Cores. 
Brown.) 

Typewriting Tests and Drills. By A.C. MARSHALL. (1s. Pitman.) 

The Principles of Teaching Typewriting. By A. C. MARSHALL. 


By C. K. WRIGHT. (58. 


(10d. net. 


(6s. net. Pitman.) 

The Heart of England. By I. Brown. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

How to Enter the Film World. By E. G. Cousins. (2s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Imperial Institute. Annual Report, 1934. (2s.) 

The Entrance to Industry. The Exit from Industry. (1s. each. 
PEP.) 

Outline of the History of Wigan. By A. J. HAWwWRES. (Wigan 
Education Office.) 

Friends of Europe Publications, No. 22. Hitlerism: Why 


and Whither—Some Aspects of a Religious Revolution. By 
Prof. G. NORlIN. (3d.) 
Report of the National Baby Week Council, 1934. 


A School Chemistry : Revision Notes and Questions. By F. W. 
GODDARD and S. R. Humsy. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Concise Practical Chemistry : for School Certificate. By R. A. S. 
CASTELL. (18. 6d. Dent.) 

A Laboratory Manual in General Chemistry. By Prof. W. FOSTER 
and Prof. H. N. ALYEa. (gs. net. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


A Flower Book for the Pocket. By Prof. M. SKENE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 
The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics. Part I. Ele- 


mentary Theory and Electrochemistry. By Dr. J. A. V. 
BUTLER. Second Edition. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Class Book of Problems in Chemistry to Higher School Certificate. 
By A. HOLDERNESS and J. LAMBERT. (Without Answers, 
ıs. With Answers, Is. 6d. Heinemann.) 

A School Course of Science (Practical and Theoretical). By J. 
HUNTER. Part IV. (Is. 6d. Longmans.) 

Intermediate Physics. By Dr. C. J. SMITH. Second Edition. 
(16s. net. In Separate Parts. Properties of Matter. 38. 
net. Heat. 4s. net. Optics. 4s. net. Acoustics. 28. net. 
Magnetism and Electricity. 6s. net. Arnold.) 

A School Course of Science (Practical and Theoretical). By J. 
HuntTER. Part III. (Is. gd. Longmans.) 

The Schoolboy : a Study of his Nutrition, Physical Development, 
and Health. By Dr. G. E. FRIEND. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

School of Biology. By Dr. C. THESING. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

British Insect Life: a Popular Introduction to Entomology. By 


E. Step. Third Edition. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 
The World of Nature. By H. C. KNapp-FISHER. (6s. Gollancz.) 
A Science Course for Girls. By R. B. Grove. (Book I. ts. 


Book II. 1s. 4d. Book III. 1s. 2d. Teacher’s Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Nelson.) 
A Key to the Countryside: Plant Life. By M. WOODWARD. 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 


Heredity and the Ascent of Man. By Dr. C. C. HURST. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


(3s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Imperial College of Science and Technology. Huxley Memorial 
Lecture, 1935. Viruses and Heterogenesis : an Old Problem 
ina New Form. By Sir H. H. DALE. (1s. net. Macmillan.) 


The British Science Guild. Engineers’ Study Group on Economics. 
First Interim Report on Schemes and Proposals for Economic 
and Social Reform. (Is.) 


Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 103 (Industry 
Series, No. 15). Education for the Printing and Allied 
Trades. (2s. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Experiments in Sex Education. By J. H. BADLEY, JANET CHANCE, 
ALEC Craic, Mary W. DENNETT, T. J. FAITHFULL, 
WINIFRED DE Kok, and others. (18. 6d. Federation of 
Progressive Societies and Individuals.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations Syndicate. 
School Certificate Regulations, together with the Regulations 
for the Junior Examination, July and December, 1936. 

Sixty-Second Annual Report by the Accountant to the Scottish 
Education Department. Accounts for the Year 1933-34. 
(6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Ministry of Labour. Memorandum on the Establishment and 
Conduct of Courses of Instruction for Unemployed Boys and 
Girls (England and Wales). Supplement. (3d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Training College Association. North-Eastern Branch. Report 
of the Consultative Committee on Oral and Written Expression 
in English. (6d.) 

Careers and Vocational Training: a Guide to the Professions and 
Occupations of Educated Women and Girls. Ninth Edition. 
(2s. The Women’s Employment Publishing Co.) 

Education in Wales. Report of the Board of Education under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 1934. 
(4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Geography Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship. (Ad.) 

Modern Language Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship. 
(6d. League of Nations Union.) 

London County Council. Twenty-five Years of London Govern- 
ment: an Account of the Development (1910-35) of the 
Government and Services of London, prepared on the Occasion 
of an Exhibition at The County Hall, June 1-7, 1935, to 
celebrate the Jubilee of His Majesty King George V. (6d. King.) 
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THE ANCIENT WORLD. A Beginning 
By T. R. GLOVER 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
“ A book to be read and re-read . . . little less than a miracle: for he has packed into 
one handy volume of some 350 pages an account of the ancient world from Homer 


and Moses down to Constantine and Justinian. He has done it by means of an 
extraordinarily apt and dexterous style.“ A. ZrmMERN in The Spectator. 


HYDROSTATICS AND BOTANY 
MECHANICS A Senior Book for Schools 
By A. E. E. McKENZIE By D. THODAY 
188 text-figures. 38. 6d. Fifth Edition. 230 figures. 7s. 6d. 


“ This book—the first of three volumes cover- “It is different from other text-books. There is 
ing the sections into which Physics is usually a certain refreshing originality of treatment 
divided—is a very good introduction to the .. . a very readable text-book.’’—Nature. 
subject.. —The A. M. A. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


ALGEBRA GEOMETRY 
Part I, 2s. od. With answers, 2s. 3d. Part I, 2s. od. With answers, 2s. 3d. 
Part II, 3s. 6d. With answers, 4s. Part II, 3s. od. With answers, 3s. 6d. 
Part III, Revision. Ready immediately. Part III, 2s. 6d. With answers, 2s. 9d. 


MOLIERE: DON JUAN LOPE DE VEGA 
ou LE FESTIN DE PIERRE El CABALLERO de OLMEDO 
Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY Edited by Miss I. I. MACDONALD 
3s. 6d. Pitt Press Series 4s. 6d. Piti Press Series 


This is the first annotated edition of Don Juan “ Every teacher will be glad to have this edition. 

to be published in England. .. Dr Macdonald’s volume is a welcome 
anticipation of the tercentenary.”’—The Bulletin 
of Spanish Studies. 


Rojas Zorrilla 
GARCIA del CASTANAR 


Edited, with an Introduction, by J. W. BARKER 
3s. 6d. Pitt Press Series 


The Introduction treats some of the salient points raised by Garcia del Castanar, which is an epitome 
of contemporary dramatic practice. The editor has prepared a new text. No other English edition is 
available. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Education for Commerce and Industry 


HE British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education, which has just held its Annual Conference, 
came into existence through the fusion of two earlier 
associations. It resembles both of them in its aim of 
Securing close co-operation between education and business 
in the task of preparing young people for careers in industry 
and commerce; and like them, it has been successful in 
obtaining the help of a number of business men and 
business organizations in all parts of Great Britain who 
believe strongly that the future welfare of the country is 
greatly dependent on the education, selection, and training 
of their recruits. The Association has carried out during 
the past year three inquiries of importance. 

The results of one of these were communicated to 
members of the Association only, since they were presented 
as evidence to the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education: the results of the other inquiries, one 
dealing with the conditions of instruction in the modern 
languages used in business, and the other with Post- 
certificate education for commerce have been published 
and formed the basis of discussion at two sessions of the 
Conference. 

The report on modern languages was introduced by 
Sir Robert Waley Cohen, Chairman of the Committee 
which prepared it. It is significant that, speaking as a 
business man, he began by expressing his view that the 
greatest service the schools can perform for business is to 
train their pupils effectively in the art of human 
relations, that is, in the habit of working harmoniously 
with their seniors, their equals, and their. juniors, whether 
of their own or other nationalities or traditions. He said 
that for the establishment of proper relations with other 
people, knowledge of their languages, their history and 
their outlook, was obviously necessary and accordingly 
that sound methods of teaching modern languages were 
essential. Prof. E. Allison Peers discussed the recommenda- 
tions of the report in greater detail and, deprecated the 
introduction of commercial French, German, or Spanish 
into the curriculum of the schools which aim at providing 
a general education. He directed attention to the com- 
paratively small number of students learning languages 
other than French, although German, Spanish, and 
Portuguese are of great importance, not only because they 
are of commercial value, but because each of them is the 
tongue of many millions of people. In concluding, Prof. 
Allison Peers referred to the interesting suggestion that 
in every university area there should be at least one good 
school where Russian is taught at the post-certificate stage. 

Mr. Hurlestone Jones and Mr. Allardyce (Glasgow) 
thought that the Committee had not been justified by the 
evidence in their conclusion that, taken as a whole, the 
position of modern languages in secondary schools is not 
altogether satisfactory, but in doing so, the latter referred 
to the need for the better training of modern language 
teachers. 

Mr. F. B. Malim, who was Chairman of the Committee 
on Post-certificate Education for Commerce, introduced 
the report on this topic. He said that in view of the 
Committee, the first essential is to see that the pupils 
possess certain personal characteristics, of which the most 
important is the willingness to learn. He referred to the 
extreme importance of the arts of expression, amongst 
which he included the easy and accurate communication 
of thought by the oral and written use of English, and by 
simple sketches. In discussing the more specialized parts 
of the syllabuses drawn up, he gave interesting examples 
of what the Committee meant by “ local surveys and 
urged that pupils of 16-18 should be encouraged to under- 


take independent pieces of work occupying their attention 
for perhaps a fortnight. Finally, Mr. Malim said that it 
must always be remembered that a secondary school 
ought not to try to give a technical education. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the discussion 
was made by Mr. Thompson, of Solihull, who spoke of the 
difficulties of carrying out the recommendations in schools 
where only a small number of pupils remain for the 
advanced course. He had considered whether the 
grouping of such schools, when these were fairly near one 
another, was possible, but he saw difficulties in arranging 
for this. 

One of the sessions of the Conference was occupied in 
discussing the subject of Physical Education, introduced 
by Dr. L. P. Lockhart. He urged that physical education 
should not be confused with “ physical training, since in 
his view it deals not only with the development of the 
body and its maintenance in full health, but attempts to 
cultivate our understanding of the evolution, development, 
and nature of man and stresses the relationship and 
interaction between mind and body. He did not regard 
physical education as an addition to the list of subjects, 
but as a theme running through the whole educational 
system. 

There was a lively discussion on Education after 
Fourteen, in which representatives of the School Age 
Council pressed the need for raising the school age 
universally to 15, while some members of the Association 
urged that the establishment of day continuation schools 
was even more important and should have priority. The 
views of the School Age Council were admirably put by 
Dr. F. H. Spencer, Lady Simon, and Dr. J. J. Mallon, 
who were strongly supported by Baillie Biggar, of Glasgow. 
The need for putting into operation the relevant clauses 
of the Education Act of 1918, was urged with great force 
by Mr. P. I. Kitchen, Principal of the Rugby Day Con- 
tinuation School, which is the only school of the kind in 
England at which attendance is compulsory. Captain 
Loris Masher, whose firm has aided the further education 
of its employees since 1873, and Mr. P. Leech, while not 
dissenting from the proposal that the school age should 
be raised, thought that the day continuation school was 
an essential part of the educational system. Both Captain 
Mather and Mr. George Cadbury emphasized the need for 
an education continued beyond 14, in which manual work 
is an essential constituent. The former, speaking as an 
engineer, thought that manual skill should be gained early. 

Sir K. Lee, in a written communication, stated that his 
experience leads him to the belief that the proposal to 
raise the school leaving age is unsound, since it takes no 
note of the desire of the adolescent to be doing work with 
his hands, whereas the day continuation school, by its 
contribution of purely intellectual studies with the manual 
duties of the factory, is far more satisfying to the pupil— 
and incidentally to his parents. 

The impression made on the mind of one who took no 
part in the discussion is that there was general agreement 
as to the need for education and training up to the age of 
18. The differences between the speakers were, first, as to 
the way in which the year between 14 and 15 (or the 
years between 14 and 16) should be spent, and, second, as 
to whether the existing law should be put into operation 
or whether an Act should be passed extending the period 
of compulsory attendance by a year. l 

As the Board of Education has decided to establish 
a system of ‘‘ Endorsed Certificates in Commerce,” for 
pupils attending part-time commercial schools, a descfip- 
tion of this by Mr. W. Elliott, H. M. I., was very welcome. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


VIII.—ENGLISH 


By RONALD GuRNER, M.C., M.A., Headmaster, Whitgift 
School, Croydon 


HE fact of primary importance for this discussion is 
the scarcity of the scholarships offered. So few are 
they, in comparison with those in other major subjects, 
that many secondary schools are unable even to afford the 
luxury of an advanced course in English. As the reasons for 
this lie in the nature of the subject and the peculiar problems 
with which it is involved, I shall first touch upon some of 
them, before proceeding to a more detailed consideration. 
The English departments of both our schools and univer- 
sities bear rather severe responsibilities. 
their work touches every department of study, for they 
must be concerned with the method of expression and with 
words, the very tools of thought. Care, accuracy, hard 
work can never be out of place in learning to write. But 
there is another side to it, not so susceptible to conquest 
by method and hard work. Besides the purely functional 
side of English, there is all that we mean by literature and 
literary appreciation. To retain the proper balance between 
these two sides has always been the central problem for the 
English teacher. But it goes further than this. Particu- 
larly if he has a real enthusiasm for his subject, the teacher 
is bound to face the questions, ‘‘ Can taste be taught ? 
Can appreciation be measured? To begin with, literary 
taste is a matter on which general agreement is impossible. 
It appears that the romantic cannot lie down in peace 
with the classic, the lover of Shelley with the lover of 
Pope. Moreover, since our subject is the pupil, we cannot 
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neglect the extent to which a literary attachment may be 
merely the reflection of a state in his development. An 
intense attachment to the romantic poets, for example, may 
be only an easily recognizable adolescent phrase. It may 
for a while produce a spell of imitative verse writing, 
coupled with a tendency to find in literature a world of 
escape. Here again are circumstances complicating the 
problem of testing ability. 

Such problems as these and many more will be familiar 
to all workers in this field. Doubtless they are the reason 
why English remains, despite its enormous scope and 


possibilities, the Cinderella of school subjects, and why 


there is such a marked scarcity of scholarship opportunities. 
While I think improvement is possible, I have no intention 
of minimizing the difficulties and of advocating unlimited 
extensions of English scholarships. One thing is certain, 
the number of boys capable of profiting in a genuine sense 
from three years’ intensive study of English literature is 
bound to be severely limited. 

To come now to more particular criticisms: What 
standards should be required ? Remembering that we are 
dealing with the pupil, we need not generalize upon the 
ideal literary mind. There are all sorts and sizes of such 
minds, and we must be as careful not to fix exacting standards 
which may have the effect of excluding real originality, 
should it appear, as of trusting entirely to a gleam of 
originality which may lack the necessary background of 
character and knowledge. At present, it is clear that no 
general agreement as to standards has been arrived at. 
From the scholarship papers of the past few years it is 
impossibile to elucidate any general principles. Each 
examiner seems to have his own ideas and standards, and 
it would be a bold man who claimed that they constituted 
a test of any great objective validity. Nor is this surprising, 
for the subject is, of course, one of the least susceptible to 
reduction to a system of markable points. Ultimately the 
examiner is forced to rely on a personal judgment. 


The main objects of an English scholarship paper would 
seem to be these: (1) To discover a mind capable of literary 
and artistic understanding ; (2) to find whether that under- 
standing is supported by knowledge; (3) to discover 
critical and creative talent. These objects are usually 
covered by three types of paper, a general literature paper, 
a paper on set books of a special period and an English 
essay. Looking at this system from the school end there is 
one obvious criticism to be made. It is usual for the prepara- 
tion for scholarship work to be based upon work for the Higher 
Certificate, and if time allows an expansion from this. But 
the syllabus of the Higher Certificate English is itself so 
specialized, the extent of the ground to be covered so limited, 
yet so exacting, that there is very little time left for prepara- 
tion for a general literature paper. Compare this, for 
example, with modern history. A candidate for a history 
scholarship who has taken the Higher Certificate will have 
covered the period from 1660-1848, and is left with the 
obvious alternative of building either backward or forward 
for about a hundred years to have a fairly complete span 
of modern history. But the English candidate who has 
spent two years on fifty or sixty years of English literature, 
has a very vast field to cover to fit himself for the general 
paper. The Higher Certificate must provide the basis 
and give direction to scholarship work. So long as the 
English Higher Certificate syllabus is so one-sided, demand- 
ing so much time on detailed textual work, there will be 
little time for the development of general tastes. 


The general paper is now and will probably remain the 
most important part of a scholarship examination. Some 
years ago, when the English examinations for the School 
and Higher Certificates were under discussion, an advocate 
of the general literature paper wrote, in the columns of 
The Times Educational Supplement, ‘‘ Surely it is not 
impossible to gather a body of examiners who can be 
trusted to devise questions of a kind that will be a real 
test of literary appreciation and will reduce to a minimum 
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the likelihood of cramming.” If this is necessary for 
certificate examinations, it is doubly so for scholarship 
purposes. But again the difficulties are considerable. There 
is not only the problem of outwitting the crammer : there is 
also the problem of discovering real imaginative under- 
standing in a field where maturity and experience count for 
so much. Besides this there is the problem of maintaining 
the balance between modern literature and the classics. 
It is a favourite criticism of the academic approach to 
literature that it aims to provide a formula for the recog- 
nition of a masterpiece—more often than not consisting 
of some famous critic's opinion of it. Thus the student is 
encouraged to base his judgments on Shakespeare, for 
example, on what Bradley said of him, rather than on his 
own study of Shakespeare. Moreover, this is said to be most 
apparent when the unfortunate student is asked to make a 
judgment on some contemporary writer. Clearly then, the 
general paper must be framed in a manner to meet this 
justifiable criticism. 

As at present constituted, the general paper appears to 
be unbalanced in two respects at least. Too great a pre- 
ference is shown for questions of an abstract kind. Know- 
ledge of the abstract principles of comedy or tragedy does 
not necessarily mean the ability to say something relevant 
about a particular work of either kind. Capacity to answer 
such questions does not indicate literary ability or under- 
standing. Nor does it indicate the scope of a candidate’s 
knowledge. Indeed, a store of generalizations is more likely 
to belong to the lazy rather than to the industrious boy. 
Likewise those questions which are an invariable ingredient 
of any literature paper, bearing upon characters 
appearing in poetic drama or fiction, confuse rather than 
clarify the issue. Even if in the last analysis the moral 
perception were shown to be the core of artistic creation, 
it is certainly not that which such questions test. Rather 
they invite a spate of commonplace and often priggish 
judgments upon the wickedness of Macbeth and the nobility 
of Banquo. Worst of all, such questions suggest that 
verisimilitude to life is the sole and principal aim of the 
artist. So long as the general literature paper shows a 
preponderance of such questions, the academic study of 
literature will continue to seem a different thing from the 
genuine appreciation of great literature. 

Lastly the essay, most controversial of all examination 
papers. Here the problem is to allow proportionate value 
to style and content—the way of saying a thing and the 
importance and good sense of the thing said. But here 
again, as with the general paper, most of the essay subjects 
set are too abstract. Here, for example, is a fairly typical 
sample taken from an actual scholarship paper: We are 
what suns and winds and waters make us (Landor). 
Such an invitation to abstract and general speculations is 
scarcely suitable for immature minds. A more common 
type of essay subject is the abstract quality, pride, 
“ dignity,” courage, which even with the best boys pro- 
vokes a pale imitation of some piece of classical rhetoric 
they remember having studied. Imagination is not some- 
thing wholly unattached to actual things, and it is wrong 
to assume that it can only flourish amid abstractions. The 
essay more than any other department of the English 
examination demands reconsideration. At present it is 
associated too closely with the belles lettres tradition, thereby 
favouring disproportionately one type of mind. 

To criticize the existing system, or rather lack of system, 
is comparatively easy—to make suggestions for its reform 
is a more difficult matter. Yet if English is to take its place 
as an equal among the other major school subjects, some 
attempt will soon have to be made at a codification of the 
law. At present, the school English departments suffer 
from the lack of an authoritative lead and are therefore at 
a loss to devise courses to meet scholarship requirements. 
Faced with the difficulties reviewed above, there is a 
tendency to dismiss English as a subject suitable for 
academic study. But this is a counsel of despair. There is 
need to restore the confidence of the English teacher and 


the English departments. No section of the teaching 
world has been more severely attacked by outside critics, 
on one side for spoiling growing literary perceptions and 
dividing for ever the spheres of literature and pleasure, 
and on the other for not providing something exact and 
concrete that will exercise and train the mind. It is inter- 
esting to note that against French or German, Latin or 
Greek, these charges are not brought. In the first two cases 
the functional value of the study is considered of sufficient 
value in itself, and in the last two the methodical and 
exacting mental training. But if foreign languages and 
literatures can occupy this privileged position in the educa- 
tional world, why cannot our own ? Unless we choose to 
abandon our own language and literature as not being 
suitable for study, we must attempt to bring them up to the 
more exacting and definite standards of the others. 

No schoolmaster should dare to shelter his own inability to 
teach a boy to write behind some transcendental formula 
—such as “ writing is a gift.“ If it is a“ gift it is at least 
one susceptible to improvement—and it is by constituting 
himself a guardian of clear, direct writing that the school- 
master has a primary duty to perform. Secondlg, he must 
accept the faith that although to reach full understanding 
of a work of art, a boy must have some inherent imaginative 
power—yet understanding can be improved by knowledge. 
careful and scholarly research being an aid, not a deterrent 
to the fullest appreciation. And this has particular applica- 
tion at the present time when there is a marked tendency 
to bring literature and history together, by examining a 
work in relation to the society in which its author lived and 
found his audience. In this alliance of literature and 
history, there should be found further fields into which to 
extend profitable literary study. 

Lastly, what relation exists between the academic study 
of literature and the later careers of scholarship holders ? 
A glance at the names of the Newdigate verse prizewinners 
over the last fifty years goes far to answer this question, 
for it discloses few names that have afterwards become 
famous in the literary world. It will, I think, have to be 
frankly admitted that the English schools cannot be held 
responsible for the production of the front line of literary 
men. Literary talent lights where it will and it cannot be 
guaranteed in the successful candidates of however cleverly 
devised a scholarship examination. But this need not be 
taken as a final criticism of the academic study of English. 
The education of an intelligent and enlightened audience isa 
matter of very considerable importance. At least it is as 
much as an educational authority can honestly accept for its 
aim, and within it there is plenty of scope for much-needed 
reform. 


MEN FOR HIGH ADMINISTRATIVE Posts.—New and better 
methods of selecting men for high administrative posts were 
submitted by the National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
to delegates at the International Congress for Scientific Manage- 
ment held last month in London. The Institute dealt with the 
subject both in respect of selection from outside the organization 
concerned and from the ranks of the existing staff. Where men 
who need special training for such posts have to be obtained 
from outside sources, the Institute recommended that they 
should be sought from among university graduates of about 
22 years of age, and that these should be definitely selected only 
after careful examination. 

* * * 

EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—The League of the Empire reports 
that so far as the Interchange of Teachers Scheme is concerned 
things are returning to normal. This year the number of 
exchanges to be effected is 136, including fifty-four from Canada, 
forty-two from Australia, twenty-eight from South Africa, 
nine from New Zealand, two from Newfoundland and one 
exchange between a teacher in Natal and a teacher in Canada. 
These teachers will be in forty-five services in England and ten 
in Scotland—eleven of these Committees have never before 
exchanged their teachers. This year has also seen a considerable 
increase in the number of secondary school exchanges, thirteen 
arrangements having been made. Three exchanges between 
lecturers in training colleges are also in prospect for January, 
1936, and two exchanges between lecturers in technical colleges. 
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The Reorganization of Sixth Form Work: The Need for Reform 


By E. J. Hutcuins, B.Litt., M. A., Headmaster, Varndean School, Brighton 
(Continued) 
B.—THE POSSIBILITIES OF REFORM 


HE boy himself is quite willing to become both a 
scholar and a man of public capacity. It is sometimes 
difficult to persuade him, however, that examination work 
is not the only thing that matters, for his first thought is 
vocational. He has his eye on the career which his work 
is designed to make. His conscience and sense of responsi- 
bility make him put work first. The brilliant boy can do 
all that is required of him. The average boy, if his work 
overwhelms him, will give up his outside interests, thus 
losing the gusto of life and all his mental elasticity. Again, 
sixth form work is bound to appeal to the boy’s love of his 
subject. The stronger its appeal and the greater his power 
of comprehending its possibilities, the harder will the force 
of conscience and interest drive him to master it; but the 
deeper he plunges, the more difficult does it become for him 
to switch from one subject to another. Every scholar 
knows that this is the motive of interest which alone can 
produce distinction in accurate thought. To satisfy this 
appetite and yet prevent narrowness, limitation is necessary 
of the number of examination subjects to two or at most 
three of the present main subject ” type, bearing in mind 
the number of subsidiaries studied. Any addition to this 
number can only be achieved by an unwise reduction of 
the work in each to the level of a glorified School Certificate, 
or by full-time examination work. But in this way the 
boys’ instinct and real need for scholarship and for some 
sense of vocational bias can be met. The two or three 
subjects need not be related to each other as the present 
regulation grouping suggests that they should; but no 
harm will be done if they are, provided that the outside 
interests are wide and varied. 

If the first object of Higher Certificate study, t.e. the 
rising far above the level of glorified textbook work, is 
thus achieved, it is possible to widen the boy’s interests 
by other means both within and without the examination 
syllabus. Without it lies the rich earth of the modern 
problems course, embracing such subjects as economics, 
civics, religion, art, and music. There is no end to the 
variety of such courses or to the possibility of relating 
them to definitely out-of-school interests already mentioned 
in a practical way. In organizing them sixth form masters 
could learn much from the syllabuses of Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association courses. Their aim is not a new form of 
crowded time-table, but a reasoned combination of reading 
and personal activity, which shall keep the boy in touch 
with current events and problems. 

Narrowness within the examination syllabus may also 
be prevented. New methods of treating old subjects 
is one type of sixth form charm to the boy; new subjects 
is another. He may begin a new subject, e.g. as a linguist in 
Latin and French he can begin Spanish, as a science pupil 
in physics and chemistry he can begin biology, as a linguist 
or science pupil or mathematician he can begin economics 
or geography. Once his demand for vocational progress is 
met, in some subjects, the boy’s sense of purpose will carry 
him to other studies, whether for examination or not, 
provided that they give him some explanation of the forces 
composing our civilization, whether they be scientific, 
literary, or economic. Thus, perhaps, the examination 
syllabus might allow two main correlated subjects to be 
presented with a contrasting subject, e.g. applied mathe- 
matics and physics with French or German or English, 
and vice versa; or it should allow him to start a new 
subject. Inside these wide limits he should be able to 
combine subjects as he pleases; but the too close relation 
of school with university work, while still at school, should 
be definitely discouraged. 


Supporting this variety of subjects and strengthening it 
is the present subsidiary.“ It has value for many reasons. 
First, a brilliant boy can perhaps best start a new subject 
by reaching subsidiary level in it in one year, so that he may 
take it, in some instances, as a main subject in his second 
and third years. Second, this need for a new subject at 
subsidiary level will be definitely felt, if the number of 
subjects studied for School Certificate is firmly limited. 
Third, the subsidiary subject allows the boy to keep a School 
Certificate subject alive until such time as he develops it at a 
university. Again, in this way, the sound principle of chang- 
ing subjects of study during the school life can be put in to 
practice without danger of shallowness. Indeed, fewer sub- 
jects and occasional novelty are the essential factors in a 
sound and lively education. This is particularly true, when 
economics is considered as too mature for boys under 16, 
and when allowance is made for the ability of the boy of 
16 to choose what he wants to learn. Subjects omitted 
from the School Certificate course can be taken in the sixth. 

If in these ways work is made up of semi-specialist 
subjects, of new subjects and of subjects of general interest. 
closely related to out-of-school interests, it will be possible 
to develop the high standards of thought, the personal 
qualities, and the interest in human affairs required of the 
best men in church, university, professions, and industries. 
The normal secondary school is full of magnificent material 
brought up in sound, independently-minded homes. 
University regulations permitting such methods of training 
will produce from them better informed, more lively under- 
graduates. Sixth forms organized on flexible lines such 
as these will produce the best type of self-reliant, adaptable, 
and capable recruits for industry. It is a tremendous 
achievement of the present advanced course system to 
have found, in secondary schools, such appetites already 
created as do exist. What now is needed is the school's 
power to adapt their experience to greater achievement ; 
and this power they can only use if they have the freedom 
to experiment. Such experiment must, ultimately, show 
in specialist subjects whether the normal boy’s demand for 
concentration on his favourite work will carry him, in 
these new conditions, to the standards of university scholar- 
ship examinations, and how far those examinations need 
modifying to meet the boy’s capacity. 

Two other people are affected by sixth form work—the 
headmaster and the employer. To the headmaster, flexibility 
in his organization of the whole school would be given by 
such methods as those now suggested. He would have time 
adequately to test his boys and to give them some training 
in the things for which they have taste. Also, every member 
of a staff should have, at frequent intervals, some sixth 
form teaching to do. The effect upon staff work in lower 
forms of contact with the fresh, independent, and well- 
equipped thought of the sixth, as well as with the books 
essential to sixth form work is salutary. For this reason 
the standards of work, at parallel ages, in a school with a 
sixth, must always be higher than those of a school with 
no sixth, where the leaving age is 15 or 16. Such differences 
are not merely distinctions between the intelligence of 
pupils. 

Careers for boys of 18 are not easy to find. Certain 
employers, banks, some insurance companies, the Civil 
Service, the London County Council, and a few large-scale 
industrial concerns have a minimum age limit of entry 
at 17 or 18. Technical posts requiring a university degree, 
professions such as dentistry, medicine, the Indian and 
Colonial police, the Army, Navy, and Air Force demand 
sixth form work. Inthe commercial world, if some authentic 
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figures may be taken as a guide, the recruits accepted at 
17 equal in number those taken at 16. Beyond that, 
the value of sixth form training does not go. There is no 
universal demand for a boy from the sixths as a better 
candidate than the boy with his School Certificate only. 
‘There is no question that, while the years from 14 to 16 
spent in school have real commercial value, those from 16 
to 18 have some, but nothing like so great. The employer 
prefers either the full-blown graduate, or the holder of a 
School Certificate whom he can mould to his ways, or 
the youngster whose technical training began before he 
was 16. Of the two latter types, neither, if they rise 
at all in their career, will do so other than by the light of 
their own genius. They will owe little to their education, 
for an academic School Certificate is no final guarantee 
of a life other than one in the lower ranks of the black- 
coated professions, while vocational training from 14 to 16 
is a certain avenue only to a life of manual labour and 
‘skilled craftsmanship. 

Meanwhile, the universal complaint is that for the higher 
posts, where poise, breadth of view, intellectual and social 
capacity, the power of judgment, and force of personality 
are needed, recruits are few. If it is true that, as I have 
suggested, the sixth can be the centre of culture, of accurate 
knowledge, and “ the school of personality and the sphere of 
command,“ then it is equally true that this is the place in 
which to find the potential leader. Before 16 he is too young 
to show himself. A gruelling sixth form course tends to 
blight him. A mixed course of specialization, novelty, 
outside activity, and close interest in public affairs would 
create the proper atmosphere in which the boy’s qualities 
might blossom. There he might, with some degree of 
accuracy, be judged. 

Thus, amidst all the talk of raising the school leaving age, 
of the care for youth in social life, of the right methods of 
training for industry in the universities, technical colleges, 
junior technical schools, and evening classes, four facts 
emerge : 

1. The man of business needs technical knowledge as 
a statesman needs blue books; but he needs something 
more urgently, which only the secondary school course of 


intensely modernistic culture can give him. That is to 
say, he needs a background to his life and work made up 
of general culture, intellectual poise, personal confidence, 
and well-founded interest in movements around him. 

2. The age of youthful development ends at 18, for it is 
only after 16 that accurate measurement of capacity is pos- 
sible with reference to the higher qualities we are looking for. 

3. These vital years between 16 and 18 must be free of 
the need for Specialization in too many subjects. They 
must be spent in the more sympathetic completion of the 
intellectual development, begun in school at 11, by the 
normal boy’s demand for concentration in his favourite work. 

4. The narrower questions of Matriculation must be 
settled by reliance on a sound performance at the School 
Certificate stage, followed by adequate knowledge in 
chosen subjects at the Higher School Certificate, both 
results being assessed in the light of the head—or form— 
master’s confidential estimate of outside activities and 
their value. 

If, therefore, experiment is to follow sound lines, five 
conditions are essential : 

1. The rigid grouping of subjects in the Higher School 
Certificate course needs softening to allow the presentation 
of variegated subjects in combinations chosen by the 
head and sixth form master, who know each boy’s needs 
and aims. 

2. The volume of work needs reduction not so much in 
quality as in the quantity of subjects demanded for exam- 
ination purposes, and, in some cases, the width of the 
syllabus needs restriction. 

3. The work done needs to be a combination of old 
subjects, in which the boy is well grounded, with new sub- 
jects taken up from choice, and with purely non-examin- 
ation school work and much public duty out of school. 

4. In the award of scholarships examination performance 
and a full record of the boy’s outside interests should both 
be taken into account. 

5. All reform should rest on the principle that no course 
is complete without modern problems and issues 
studied in one form or another together with training in 
public business. 


Topics and Events 


B. B. C. PROMENADE CONCERTS, 1935.—The B.B.C. has 
announced that arrangements have been made for the customary 
series of eight weeks’ Promenade Concerts from Saturday, 
August 10, to Saturday, October 5, inclusive. The B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra of ninety players, with Charles Woodhouse 
as principal violin, and Berkeley Mason as organist and accom- 
panist, will again be on duty, and Sir Henry Wood is to conduct 
for the forty-first year running. New artists are, however, to 
appear and new music is included in the scheme, but the 
mainstay of the season will be, as before, the old-established 
music which Promenade audiences expect, performed for the 
most part by the artists whom they have come to regard as 
their favourites. 

* * * 

BRITISH FOUNDRY SCHOOL.—Meetings have recently taken 
place which have resulted in the formation by the founding 
industry of a provisional governing body for an entirely new 
type of specialized school, the British Foundry School. If 
sufficient students present themselves, it will be opened in 
September of this year. From the prospectus that has been 
issued we learn that the School is intended for those men 
engaged in the founding industry who have already had some 
practical experience and who wish to qualify for, or who have 
already shown their capacity in, managerial and supervising 
posts. The School will provide a full-time day course of one 
year's duration, and successful students will receive the diploma 
of the School. It is expected that the diploma will receive 
endorsement by the Board of Education. Out of an estimated 
net running cost (total expenditure less receipts from students’ 
fees, fixed at £30 per annum) of £2,000 per annum, the Board of 
Education has undertaken to provide £1,500 in the form of 
grant, provided the remaining £500 is forthcoming from the 
industry. Of this latter sum, nearly one-half has been promised 


by a group of institutions representing the industry which are 
supporting the School and which have nominated representatives 
to the governing body. The industry is now invited to contnbute 
the remainder, about £300 per annum. Through the public- 
spirited action of the Birmingham Education Committee, the 
School will be housed in the Metallurgical Department of the 
Central Technical College. Mr. R. G. Hosking has been 
appointed chairman of the provisional governing body, 
Alderman W. Byng Kenrick, vice-chairman, and Mr. J. G. 
Pearce, honorary adviser and honorary treasurer, to whom 
contributions and requests for information may be sent, at 
21 St. Paul’s Square, Birmingham, 3. Prospective students 
should apply as soon as possible. . 
* 

DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—The Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
will be reopened with a September Vacation School from August 30 
to September 8, which will be attended by many producer 
and members of the Overseas and American Little Theatres. 
A very instructive programme of work, which will be of inter- 
national character, is thus assured. A performance of interesting 
modern plays by the members of this Course will take place at 
2.30 p.m. on Sunday, September 8, at the Everyman Theatre, 
and free invitation tickets of admission will be sent to any who 
are interested on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope to 
Citizen House, Bath. On Sunday, October 13, at 3 p.m., the 
Autumn Term of the Week-end Course of Dramatic Production 
will reopen at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, and the 
staff will be delighted to welcome any who are interested in 
drama at the inaugural meetings, when arrangements for play 
production will be discussed. Intending members who desire 
to join this Course are asked to notify the Secretary, Citizen 
House, Bath, as soon as possible in order that a place in the 
Course may be reserved for them. 
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The Aims and Status of the Central School 


By DR. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 


N a letter to The Times about four months ago I criticized 

the L.C.C. for creating what seemed to me a large number 
of more or less superfluous scholarships in secondary 
schools, and the wholesale diversion of pupils through 
these scholarships from central schools to secondary schools, 
which would deplete the central schools of their hitherto 
most promising recruits. As the ultimate increase in 
secondary scholarships will reach a maximum of nearly 
5,000, the central schools, with a population of about 
30,000, will lose something like one-sixth of their finest 
material. The effect on these schools and technical educa- 
tion as a whole cannot fail to be a staggering one. No 
adequate answer bas, so far as I can see, been made to this 
point. I further pointed out that this extra money allocated 
to secondary education would have produced a far better 
return if devoted to maintenance exhibitions in central 
schools. It would, in fact, prolong to 16 plus the school 
life of far more pupils. Such a step would have been a rare 
encouragement to headmasters and assistants, and would 
have diminished, instead of widening the gap which at 
present exists in popular opinion between the merits of the 
central and secondary schools, to the detriment of technical 
instruction in all its forms and of national education as a 
whole. 

In order to prevent any misconception, it is necessary to 
define exactly what I mean by technical instruction. It 
implies training in craftmanship and the practical arts of 
life. It enters in various degrees into the curricula of the 
group of schools ranging from the central school giving a 
general education with a craft or commercial bias of a 
pre-apprenticeship type, to the trade or junior technical 
schools, in which the purely technical element predominates. 

It is idle to suggest that this is no Jonger true of the 
central schools because some of them have deviated from 
the orginal bias of training in the practical arts of life. If 
that is the case, and I believe it to be so, it is only an 
argument for an overhaul of the whole system, which is 
indeed due and overdue. Such an investigation, would not 
result in a further degradation of the central schools, but 
would reveal an overwhelming case for putting them ona 
stronger footing, by redefining their position in a national 
system and increasing their educational facilities. There is 
always a danger of too many recruits for the black-coated 
professions, and it is significant that in spite of free second- 
ary education in France, parents in Paris are sending their 
children in increasing numbers to higher primary and 
trade schools on account of the overcrowding of the liberal 
professions, and because these schools have a well-defined 
objective with clear-cut curricula worked out to meet it. 
I am convinced that given more generous treatment, central, 
trade, and junior technical schools will show that, while they 
each provide a different type of education, it is one that is 
equally valuable to the nation, especially for pupils who 
think through their hands first and through their heads 
afterwards, which “ learning by doing’’ means. Sucha 
training, in fact, if combined with a proper element of general 
education, is more suitable for such pupils than the second- 
ary school, where, the newcomer is confronted with four or 
five new subjects more or less abstract in character. Real 
education means the giving to each individual child the 
type of education best adapted to develop his innate 
capabilities and to fit him for the life and calling he is 
going to lead. | 

As a graduate of two universities and a member of a third, 
I should be the last to decry the value of an intellectual 
training for those who can profit by it. I am also fully 
conscious of the services rendered by the secondary school 
in developing the individuality and corporate spirit of the 
pupils. It is indeed the most valuable side of education ; 


but it is not the only one, and is it the monopoly of the 
secondary school? Are not those same qualities being 
developed in the central schools, in spite of the handicaps 
from which they suffer ? Even in the elementary sphere it 
is astounding how these ideals have filtered down from the 
higher strata, not least because the great majority of the 
teachers have passed through secondary schools and not 
infrequently the universities. Why then, it may well be 
asked, has the idea of giving to each individual child 
the particular type of education best adapted to develop 
his innate capabilities and of preparing him for the life and 
calling he is going to lead, been not so systematically 
worked out in this country as it might be ? 
It is due to historical reasons. 


The two outstanding influences in English education have 
been the academic, predominant in the universities and 
the public schools, and the ideals that animated a com- 
paratively small number of enthusiasts who, in their burning 
zeal for the uplift of the masses, have succeeded, in spite of 
widespread apathy and even active hostility, in creating 
our present system of popular education, in which, of course, 
the religious influence has also had a share, while secondary 
education has come under the influence both of the academics 
and the enthusiasts. Technical education is of a much later 
date, and when it started it was looked at askance by both 
the academics and the enthusiasts, being despised by the 
one and dreaded by the other as a form of popular enslave- 
ment. Unhelped by either it began in the crudest fashion, 
but its advocates soon realized the need of linking it on 
to cultural studies. To-day the foundations for it have 
everywhere been laid, and only need to be more clearly 
defined to be accepted by all in all its ramifications and 
stages. If it has still something to learn from the 
academics, they also have much to learn from it. 
Technical education is indeed perhaps the most indigenous 
form of education in this country, in many ways correspond- 
ing to our national genius and spirit. 

I contend therefore that technical education, properly 
combined with the general elements of culture, is peculiarly 
suitable for a great mass of children of a certain type. 
Unfortunately the School Certificate in its present form 
is probably the chief stumbling block to any reform of this 
kind. 

On this subject, I am convinced, in spite of many 
arguments to the contrary, that the central schools cannot 
do without some form of School-leaving Certificate. But 
the present form needs to be widened so that pupils with a 
practical bent may be able to qualify in a sufficient number 
of subjects like handicraft, music or the domestic arts, 
without having to pass in any compulsory subject other 
than English and arithmetic. It is deplorable to think of 
the large number of children who largely waste their time 
in scraping through with a pass in subjects for which they 
have only a modicum of ability. Shortened courses in 
mathematics, science, &c., would enable them to devote 
the time thus largely saved to the practical arts. I am 
certain that a proper blend of practical subjects with the 
academic in the long run will prove itself a more profit- 
able way of developing the brains of many English 
children. 

The process, however, would be speeded up if the number 
of qualifying subjects were increased to allow the pupils in 
the central schools to take the Certificate in their stride, i.e. 
by including the subjects ordinarily taught in those schools. 
I should certainly include, for example, the ordinary 
commercial subjects, shorthand and even typewriting. It 
would, in fact, be a single examination with many alterna- 
tives. The inscription on the Certificate of the subjects 
in which the pupil had passed should be enough for an 
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employer to ascertain if a candidate possessed the qualifica- 
tions he was looking for. 


At present, the public has no clear conception of the 
various branches of national education as a whole or the 
value and scope of technical instruction. This is particu- 
larly true of the central schools, a title which conveys 
nothing to the public. I think “ higher-primary ” or 
‘“ primary-technical ’’ would have given the public a better 
idea of their aim. What we want is not merely a change 
of name for central schools, but a reclassification of educa- 
tion according to stages based not on the aims of the schools 
but on the normal leaving age of the pupils. That seems 
to me common sense. Thus, excluding secondary prepara- 
tory schools and departments, we should have an elemen- 
tary stage, as before, up to 11 plus. Then would follow a 
further stage up to 16 plus, when, alongside of the secondary 
school (up to the Certificate class), with its predominantly 
general education, but with, I hope, an increasing study of 
the arts and crafts, would come the central school. The 
latter would have a pre-apprenticeship bias in which even 
some of the general subjects would receive a technical, 
not technological, cast. The age of 16 plus could be easily 
secured by a wise extension of the maintenance exhibitions 
of which I have already spoken. If their leaving age were 
gradually extended, a third group, the trade and junior 
technical schools, still more technical but with a proper 
modicum of general subjects, could be linked up loosely 
with the other two through an expansion of the existing 
school-leaving examination by the inclusion of the subjects 
peculiar to their curricula. 


I have purposely excluded from the discussion the 
higher classes in elementary schools of pupils over 11 plus, 
except to say that they also should receive an increasingly 
direct preparation for life. 

A higher stage to 18 plus would be represented by the 
advanced courses in the secondary schools and by the day 
schools for those over 16 in the polytechnics and technical 
institutes, to which there might be scholarships from the 
central schools, which are at present a dead end. Above, 
would come university education or technology of uni- 
versity standard, and above that research in university 
subjects or technology. 

The alternative to developing the central and trade 
schools is the overcrowding of our secondary schools with 
a mass of more or less unsuitable children, culminating in 
the inevitable introduction of free secondary education of 
the American type, or of the French type. In the former, 
the waste products are prodigious, standards having been 
watered down till they are practically non-existent, and in 
the latter, in order to maintain the standard, the children 
are obliged every year of their school life to pass a searching 
examination, and if they fail to remain another year in the 
same class or leave the school. 

The reorganization of education involved by the suggested 
scheme would undoubtedly cost money, and would have to 
be affected by stages. But it cannot be denied that the 
public of to-day have the right to, and will demand, more 
education. Those who hold the purse-strings will have to 
decide in the near future whether they prefer the extra 
money to be usefully spent on the improvement of technical 
instruction in its various forms, which will give them and 
the nation an adequate return, or be more or less wasted on 
secondary education for all,“ which can only result, to 
quote Bismarck's phrase, in the production of a literary 
proletariat. 

In brief, my proposals are: 

1. A thorough investigation of the present state of the 
central school and a redefinition of its aims and status. 

2. The official recognition in national education of a 
further stage above the elementary, ranging from 11 plus 
to 16 plus, which might be called intermediate, to include 
all secondary school pupils below the School-leaving Certi- 
ficate and all the pupils in central schools. This stage 
might be labelled intermediate-secondary and intermediate- 
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technical, which should certainly help to clarify public 
understanding in the matter. To prevent misconception, 
I would add that such an administrative division would 
leave the secondary school absolutely intact. It already 
consists of two sections, the certificate course, and the 
advanced course, to which the new terms intermediate, 
secondary and advanced secondary would exactly corre- 
spond. The school would still remain a single entity. 

3. A large number of maintenance exhibitions to help 
the right type of child to stay on till 16 plus, a more liberal 
scale of staffing, a higher scale of salaries, and greater 
school amenities. 

4. The enlargement of the School Certificate by including 
a certain number of technical subjects, so that central 
school pupils would take the examination as the natural 
objective of the school curriculum. There would, in fact, 
be a choice of many subjects, but only one certificate for 
central and secondary pupils alike—cf. the B.Sc., which 
also comprises a multitude of alternative subjects. 

5. A limited number of scholarships to take central 
school pupils on to the day technical schools in the poly- 
technics and elsewhere, at which the entrance is 16 plus. 
The effect of this linking up is most important; it is a 
powerful antidote to stagnation in pupils and teachers 
alike. 

The net results would be great. The proposed changes 
would tend to lessen the disparity in prestige at present 
existing between two equally indispensable forms of 
national education. and for both of which there is plenty of 
room. I would add there is no need to disparage either 
type of schoo], though I venture to add, if something like 
the scheme I have outlined is adopted, it will, I believe, 
benefit both categories of schools. 

At the same time they would increase the public under- 
standing and appreciation of the central school by placing 
the schools and teachers on a footing commensurate with 
the importance of their services to the nation, and by 
rendering those services more intelligible through the 
results of the School Certificate, thereby giving the schools 
a definite aim and objective, both of which they at present 
lack, while the addition of scholarships leading to the next 
stage of technical education would anchor the central 
school still more firmly to the national system and provide 
at the same time a passage upward to the most promising 


pupils. 


9 e 
A Dog’s Epitaph 
Wys WATTIE 
A Berwickshire Collie 


Nae mair when morning wauks the lark 
Upon the lea, 
We'll see him jump wi’ joyful bark 
And kindly e’e. 
For best o’ dougs, like men, it seems 
Maun gang elsewhere ; 
But if there's dougs yont death’s dark streams, 
Auld Wattie's there. 
ANON. 


A RENDERING IN LATIN 


Excitat in pratis aurorae lumen alaudas, 
Frustra ; namque meus mortuus ille canis. 

Cuius non hilares posthac cernemeus ocellos 
Dum salit ac latrat, nos in aperta ciens. 

Acres nempe canes, ut nosmet, abire necesse est. 
Suntne illis umbrae ? Credere forte licet. 

Orci si in regno canibus sint arva beata, 
Incolis haec certe cure virecta comes. 


BASIL ANDERTON. 


The Case for Decimal Coinage is the title of a leaflet just 
published by The Decimal Association, 319 Finsbury Pavement 
House, London, E.C. 2. Copies may be obtained on application. 
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“The Rabbits 


By DAN McCourt 


J HE trouble with most teachers,” said the head to 

me one day, is that they’re too docile. After all, 
the ordinary teacher is like a soldier in the front-line 
trenches ; he is face to face with the enemy all the time 
and should not allow himself to be dictated to by brass-hats 
and base-wallahs who are for ever telling him how he should 
do his job, though they take jolly good care never to attempt 
to do any actual teaching themselves.” 

“ You certainly said it, big boy,” I murmured absently. 

“ And I wish you wouldn’t use that horrible American 
slang,” he went on. I think I’ve spoken to you before 
about it; it fairly gives me the jitters—er—I mean it 
disgusts me. But to get back to what I was talking about; 
a more progressive policy on the part of teachers seems to 
be badly needed. Instead of waiting for hints and advice 
from the mandarins of Whitehall we ought to strike out a 
line for ourselves. No outsider, no matter how expert he 
may be supposed to be, can possibly know as much about 
our pupils as we do, who have to live with them all day and 
every day. There is too much of this mass-production 
business about our teaching. A circular, for example, is 
issued from the Holy of Holies at Whitehall, and we teachers 
at once burn incense before it and bow down and adore, 
oblivious of the fact that most of Whitehall’s ukases have 
reference only to children who are normal or supernormal 
in intelligence and not to the heterogeneous mob of assorted 
idiots we have to teach.”’ 

Then it would be a good idea for us to get rid of the 
dunces, wouldn't it? ” said I. If that were done, we 
could then follow out Whitehall’s instructions with a clear 
conscience.“ 

How do you mean—get rid of the dunces? 

Well, we could stick their heads in gas ovens and turn 
on the gas, couldn't we? That would be one way to get 
rid of them. You remember the wave of sentimental 
feeling which swept over the country some time ago when 
a woman thus disposed of her imbecile son. The Home 
Secretary was bombarded with letters and petitions praying 
for the woman’s release, thus proving that popular opinion 
overwhelmingly supported the woman’s action.“ 

“ Yes, perhaps, sneered the head, but sensible people 
would say, and did say, that the boy was murdered.” 

Oh, no, not murdered ; necessarily removed,“ said I. 
“ By Jove, it’s a good idea. If the people of this country 
could so heartily approve the necessary removal of one 
imbecile, how much more heartily would they acclaim the 
necessary removal of thousands, or even hundreds of 
thousands of imbeciles ? ” 

“I’m afraid that not all the imbeciles in our schools are 
found amongst the scholars,” said the head darkly. “ But 
touching on this question of imbeciles, I believe that their 
treatment and cure depends upon purely individualistic 
methods ; something as remote from the mass-production 
ideas of Whitehall as can possibly be imagined. And it is 
precisely in this regard that teachers show their docility. 
To the man or woman who is constantly in charge of a 
subnormal pupil and who has therefore every opportunity 
of prolonged study of what I may call the patient, a method 
of treatment should soon suggest itself. The method of 
treatment would vary, of course, with the individual case. 
But the ordinary teacher is so much engrossed with slavishly 
following a time-table, entering up small lies in the teachers’ 
time-book and bigger ones in his weekly record of work 
alleged to have been done, and suchlike trifling matters, 
that he has no time to do his job. Instead of occupying 
himself all day long with trifling and worthless matters of 
mere routine he should apply himself to the systematic 
study of his pupils, and particularly to the study of his 
subnormal pupils.” 

Ves, there's no doubt too much of our time is wasted 


on records and registers and temperature-charts and time- 
books and things like that, said IJ. A lot of the things 
we teachers are called upon to do are pure boloney.”’ 

es, absolute hooey,” said the head, becoming enthu- 
siastic. And that’s just where teachers are too docile. 
If they took the smallest pride in their noble profession 
they would cast all these things overboard and treat their 
pupils as a doctor treats his patients. You never heard of 
a doctor working to a time-table, did you ? Just imagine 
a doctor lining up his patients at (say) eleven o' clock each 
day and making them all swallow a dose of bromide, quite 
regardless of the fact that their diseases might range from 
liverishness to lead-swinging. Yet every day we do some- 
thing just about as silly as that.“ 

Of course you forget that with a class of forty to fifty 
pupils to struggle with all day long a teacher has as much as 
he can do to keep his head above water, said I modestly. 
One should always speak modestly when stating great 
truths. 

“ Oh, don’t trot out that old yarn again, sneered the 
head. A bad workman always blames his tools. And 
what have numbers to do with the case, anyhow? The 
normal children in a class need so little attention that the 
teacher, if he wanted to, could easily devote most of his 
attention to the subnormal ones. But of course most 
teachers are too lazy to do this.“ 

Spoken like a Whitehall ukase, said I. 

Oh, it's easy enough to blame Whitehall, but it would 
be a good thing if we looked for faults nearer home. As an 
example of the individualistic methods I am advocating, 
did you read about that interesting experiment carried out 
recently at a psychological clinic in London?“ 

No, what was it? said I, with an inward groan. I 
knew what was coming. . 

A girl came to the clinic suffering from acute anxiety 
hysteria. She had practically no memory and was of 
extremely low intelligence. Yet after treatment that girl’s 
brain was found to be equal to that of an average university 
professor. What do you think of that? 

Dear, dear! how sad, said I commiseratingly. But 
after all they do their best, don’t they ? I don’t see how 
you can blame them for it. Their intentions were good; 
and we must always remember that the science of medical 
psychology is as yet only in its infancy.” 

The head turned a horny eye on me. But I maintained 
the vacuous look which I had assumed, and which comes 
so easily to me; and after a moment or So he departed. 

* + * 

Still, there was a good deal of truth in what the head had 
said. We teachers are indeed much too docile; and if we 
took à proper pride in our profession we would, upon 
occasion, rise up in our wrath and give somebody a 
severe kick. Dealing as we do every day and all day 
long with the complex human problems committed to our 
care we ought to be allowed much greater licence in our 
methods ; or better still, we ought to strike out for ourselves 
and put into practice those methods which by long experience 
we should know to be most suitable in individual cases. 

I looked round my class and pondered for a space. There 
was X., for example; a boy who required very tactful 
handling ; cheerful and industrious enough when one knew 
how to deal with him, but with the wrong treatment apt 
to sink into a mood of stubborn sullenness which nothing 
could shake. Again, there was Y., clever enough but 
erratic ; a boy who, by the use of a wrong word on the part 
of the teacher, could be turned into a lifelike resemblance 
of a clam. And so with others. Who could know them 
better than I did ? Even their own parents, I fancied, did 
not know as much about them as I did, for a boy is a vastly 
different creature at home from what he is in school. No 
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outsider, no matter how expert, could handle this class as 
well as I did; for the simple reason that it would take him 
weeks or even months, as it did me, to get a proper insight 
into their natures. Yes, teachers were too docile. There 
could be no doubt of it. I began to take the matter to 
heart. For too many weary years had I endured the half- 
baked and ill-informed criticisms of those who sit in the 
seats of the mighty. It was high time to make a change. 
. . . Yes, I'd larn em. 

A few days later a drill expert blew in on some passing 

breeze. His particular racket was the new drill syllabus 
which, issued about a couple of years ago, seeks to make 
trained gymnasts of children who are too young and 
teachers who are too old. 
We went through, for his delectation, some of the stuff 
in the new syllabus, such as crow-hopping, ‘‘ making backs 
like angry cats,“ running up and down the playground 
while grasping (theoretically—very theoretically) our left 
ankle with our right hand and vice versa, and a few of the 
other weird stunts which the syllabus calls for. 


At the end of our demonstration our examiner was not 
pleased, and said so. I don’t think you've quite grasped 
the idea of the new syllabus, Mr. Jones,“ said he. The 
exercises were performed in a very perfunctory manner. 
That exercise, for example, where the children are supposed 
to grasp opposite ankles while running was done very 
carelessly. I noticed that many of the children did not 
grasp their ankles at all but merely kept their hands some- 
where below the region of their knees.“ 

“ Are you telling me? said I. 

“ Yes, I'm telling you,” said he, somewhat surprised. 
In fact I'll tell you a bit more: a slacker, sloppier, more 
slummocky lot than your class I never saw. Your pupils 
have no more idea of the new syllabus than a nudist colony 
has of the latest Paris fashions.“ 

Ves, and they've about as much need of it as a nudist 
colony has of pockets, said I, breathing through my nose. 
Lissen, feller,” I went on, and I’ll tell you something. 
This new syllabus might do very well for trained acrobats, 
but it’s utterly unsuitable for young children. Look at young 
Brown there, for example. Look at those pipe-stem arms 
of-his. Why, the sight of him doing ‘ upward bend’ and 
all the rest of it gives mea pain. It’s like watching a home- 
less waif sleeping in a doorway on a snowy night. It’s not 
‘upward bend’ he needs; it’s beef tea and a course of 
building up.“ 

But exercise would help him, wouldn't it? ” said he, 
thinking he had me there. 

“ Yes, of course it would,“ said I, but at the proper 
time. If you had had as much experience of children as 
I’ve had, you'd begin to realize that a child’s natural play 
gives him all the exercise he needs. The period at which 
a boy really needs training and disciplining is immediately 
after he has left school, for it is then that he begins to fall 
into the cigarette habit, the cinema habit, the street-corner 
lounging habit, and the girl habit. That’s when he really 
needs training; and, of course, because he really needs it 
he doesn’t get it. Go and gather together a few of the 
young adolescents who smoke too many cigarettes, go too 
often to the cinema and flirt with too many girls. Makea 
start with them and with their like all over the country. 
By doing this you'll be conferring the greatest educational 
boon on this nation since Lord Baden-Powell started the 
Boy Scout movement. There you are, I went on, giving 
him no chance to get a word in edgeways. ‘ I’m presenting 
you with the germ of a great idea, though there are others 
who are beginning to realize the truth of what I’ve just told 
you. There’s Sir Oswald Mosley’s boys, for example; a 
fine upstanding lot they are too, though perhaps they mix 
it up with too much politics. But they’ve got the right idea 
all the same. Anyhow, go and bring to fruition the great 
idea I’ve laid before you. If you do, you'll deserve, 
and receive, the thanks of a grateful country. I have 
spoken.“ 


When the wandering spider steps on a red-hot shovel 
(as Mark Twain puts it); when a monkey extends an ex- 
ploring paw to see just why that bright shining circular saw 
whirls round so swiftly ; when a predaceous rat begins to 
nibble at a high-voltage cable; when an irate male parent 
comes up to castigate a teacher and finds out, too late, that 
the teacher is last year’s amateur heavy-weight champion. 
. . . But why pursue the theme? Suffice it to say that 
the drill expert retired slowly from my presence, walking 
backwards and making a deep obeisance at every three 
paces. . . . Too docile, were we? Well, I'd larm 'em. 

The next visitor was an inspector. He came into my 
room shepherded by the head who, after effecting the 
necessary introductions, discreetly retired. 

“ Well, I should say, Mr. Jones, drawled the mighty 
one—inspectors always speak in a drawling tone—after 
having gone through some of my exercise books, that 
those people who say that much of the money expended on 
education in this country is absolutely wasted are quite 
right. These books are a disgrace to civilization. Here's 
one that looks as if a drunken spider had fallen into a bottle 
of ink and then crawled all over the book. And what's 
this ? he continued, slowly adjusting his pince-nez. The 
putting on of pince-nez can be, in practised hands, an awe- 
inspiring ritual. It always reminds me of a judge putting 
on the black cap. Here's one done in pencil. Why hasn't 
this boy used in? | 

“ Because he can’t be trusted with ink, said I, speaking 
darkly and mysteriously. “ He's a moron, a nit-wit whose 
greatest pleasure in life is to pour ink down the necks of 
other boys. He even tried to do it with me the other day 
when my back was turned. And it’s no use punishing him ; 
he merely laughs. His hide is pachydermatous; an 
ordinary cane means no more to him than the tickling of a 
lady’s fan. The only thing that could possibly penetrate 
his sensibilities would be a kurbash—a whip made of rhino- 
ceros hide. I’ve been thinking of getting one, but I’m 
afraid the authorities won't allow it. And do you see that 
boy over there in the corner? He's another moron. He'd 
think no more of hurling a book at you, if he took the 
notion, than I would of lighting a cigarette. But perhaps 
the head told you all about this lot? If he didn’t he ought 
to have done.” 

The pince-nez came off again, quickly this time. Um— 
ah—well, perhaps we'd better make allowances for the 
apparently low mental state of this class. I think—er—lI'll 


just examine them in a little history or geography. What 


have you been doing in these subjects? 

Ah, that’s worse and worse, said I, speaking in a 
sepulchral tone of voice. These fellows are all history- 
conscious. By that I mean that the mere mention of 
history, with its battles and sieges, is apt to arouse their 
worst instincts. It’s impossible to mention even the most 
unimportant battle or siege, even a mere backyard squabble, 
as it were, without their manifesting a desire to show how 
they would deal with an enemy; and they always choose 
me as their potential enemy.“ 

“ Dear, dear, murmured the mighty one, that’s most 
peculiar. I must see your headmaster about this. Still, I 
think I'll ask them a few questions on geography.“ 

But what's the good of that? said I challengingly. 
What's the use of learning about countries and their 
peoples when at any moment the whole of Europe, nay, the 
entire world, may be thrown again into the melting-pot ? 
Look at what’s happening in Germany. The entire country 
is covered with military camps in which the youth of 
Germany is trained to be soldiers. And in every camp 
there shines forth every night in letters of fire the message : 
‘I must be ready to die for Germany. And look at France. 
Look at her internal troubles ; and on the top of it all she's 
deadly afraid of Germany. And look at Austria and Italy 
and Japan and Russia. Wouldn't it be better to wait till 
the next great war has been fought, and the new delimitations 
of countries made, before learning any geography ? Why, 
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if we studied geography now it would be a sheer waste of 
time. And look at our own country. Look at the state of 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force. Did you hear that speech 
of Ramsay MacDonald’s on the talkies the other night ? 
He said, ‘ Dear fr-riends, when I look at the state of the 
wor-rld I g 

Excuse me,” interrupted the inspector, “ I think I’ll 
go and have a talk with your headmaster,” and he left the 
room. He didn’t come back, either; but the head did. 
Still, I didn’t come off second best. . Too docile, were 
we? Well, I'd larn em. 

During the inspector's visit I had been somewhat annoyed 
by the chattering of a small group in one corner of the 
room. The inspector had noticed it, too, as inspectors will. 
When he was safely off the premises I called out the ring- 
leader of the delinquents and gave him what Paddy is 
alleged to have given the drum. 


7 


When school was dismissed at noon I heard the sound of 
loud talk in the passage outside. I went out to ascertain 
the cause of the disturbance and found the boy who had 
been punished surrounded by a group of others who were 
evidently greatly interested in what he was saying. At my 
approach they all made off, but one boy remained. 

“ Well,” said I, what are you waiting for? Why don’t 
you go home? 

This boy was one of the gossiping, garrulous type, always 
fond of carrying tales back and forth. Oh, please, sir, 
said he. Johnny Smith what got the stick says he's going 
to bring his farver up to you this a’ternoon. He says you 
made his hand bleed. 

“ Oh, did he? said I, darkly meditating. “ Well, you'd 
better push off, or I’ll make your hand bleed too.“ 

Too docile, were we? Well, I'd larn m. 

I took the afternoon off. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


Just a year ago we dealt with the Quinquennial Review of 
Education (1927-32) issued by the Govern- 
ment of India. There is now before us the 
first interim Report (1932-33) since that date. 
The “ pessimistic ” note of the earlier document is but slightly 
modified. Progress is noted here and there, but the weakest 
spots remain—in the primary system “ wastage ” and ineffective 
“ compulsion,” in the secondary the same drift of unsuitable 
pupils to Matriculation and the universities, which still 
‘dominate the curricula and teaching of the schools —a 
domination resulting in ever-increasing middle-class (i. e. 
graduate) unemployment. Adult schools also, with rare 
exceptions, are a failure. There is no demand for them, and 
much of the money spent is wasted. And yet literacy of 
adults alone can popularize literacy among children.“ Among 
the causes of this unsatisfactory state of things are undoubtedly 
the economic crisis with its “ fierce blast of retrenchment,” and 
the earlier political and communal unrest — though, after 
the storm and stress of the Civil Disobedience movement, 
discipline has improved. But the root causes go much deeper, 
including an uneconomic distribution of schools; over-crowded 
classes; an unprogressive inspectorate; faulty organization 
of provincial education departments and local bodies (with 
their shameless political bias); stereotyped universities; the 
preponderance of untrained, or badly-trained, teachers; and, 
above all (as many think) the comparative neglect of the 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction—a cry which has 
been going up since 18671 


Reconstruction. 


We quote three relevant utterances. The Educational 
Commissioner writes: A larger supply of suitably trained 
teachers is indispensable. There is no difficulty in enrolling 
recruits, though in provinces in which the vernacular system 
has deteriorated there may be difficulty in finding young 
men likely to take kindly to village conditions. There is, 
however, an urgent call to divert them from the well-beaten 
track to Matriculation.” The unanimous opinion of a recent 
universities’ conference was that A practical solution of 
the problem of unemployment can only be found in a 
radical readjustment of the present system of education in 
schools in such a way that a large number of pupils should 
be diverted at the completion of their secondary education 


either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. 


This will enable the universities to improve their standards 
of admission.“ And, in a circular letter issued by the Govern- 


ment, seeking opinions from universities and local governments, 


we read: The administration of the university should not 
be over-strained by the imposition of functions which do not 
come within its scope; its teaching resources should not be 
diverted to school children as yet unfitted to receive university 
teaching. ... The growing tide of unemployment among 
graduates must be stemmed. ... The system of biennial 
examinations is also open to grave objection. .. . It is now 
proposed to shorten the secondary course and to increase its 
efficacy by providing all teaching, except in English, through 
the vernacular.” The report ends on a more hopeful note: 
In spite of financial stringency, and the persistence of grave 
defects, there are signs of improvement in many directions — 


notably in the education of girls and of the depressed classes 
In both cases the centuries-old prejudices are rapidly breaking 
down. It may be surprising to some that out of nearly three 
million girls at school more than a million are in institutions 
for boys. The conditions, however, are such that this mixing 
can scarcely be called co-education. 


The January Progress of Education (Poona) devotes fifty 
pages to the tenth All-India Educational 
Conference at Delhi. Among the chief 
speakers was Sir George Anderson, the 
Educational Commissioner —apparently the only Englishman. 
There is to-day an urgent demand,” he said, for adapting our 
educational structure to new requirements, new conditions. 
Even convocation addresses take the form of caustic diatribes 
against the present system, and of eloquent and persuasive 
appeals for its reconstruction. If I have myself contributed to 


Teachers 
in Conference. 


“this spirit of pessimism, it is that I believe in frankness. Only 


by a realization of defects can they eventually be overcome. 
Finally, after reference to directions in which recent progress 1S 
undisputed (see above), he dealt with some of his plans for 
reconstruction. The details are too technical for inclusion here. 
Of the numerous resolutions we give the first verbatim: This 
Conference recommends that there should be a Central Advisory 
Board of Education at the headquarters of the Government of 
India to co-ordinate educational activities in the various 
provinces and to serve as a bureau of information in all educa- 
tional matters.” A month later the Viceroy announced the 
Government's decision to carry out this recommendation by 
reviving the Advisory Board in its old form. Among other 
demands of the Conference were: adequate provision for the 
training of inspecting staffs; an all-India Institute of Research 
in Education and Psychology: the preparation of standardized 
tests for Indian students; the general adoption of modern 
Indian languages as the media of instruction; the diverting 
of secondary scholars at all stages to vocational and technical 
education, in order to minimize the rapidly growing evils of 
unemployment and wastage; and, the diverting to education 
of a much larger percentage than hitherto of the public revenue. 

Admirers of Mahatma Gandhi will be interested in his latest 
educational utterance. On the occasion of the centenary 
celebrations of the Ahmedabad Municipality (the oldest in 
India), the following message was received from him: “J 
cherish the dream of seeing your town with its latrines as clean 
as libraries, its streets models of cleanliness, all its children 
going to school, having the lowest mortality rate, and no 
distinction of high and low, labour and capital, and having 
houses for labourers fit for the Municipal President to sleep in. 
The realization of this dream depends upon the citizens, and 
for that is required the spirit of service and sacrifice.” 


As to education and Hindu-Muslim unity, the president of last 
Education and year's Muslim Education Conference said: Until 
Hindu-Muslim the problem of Hindu-Muslim amity has been 
‘Unity. solved there can be no security for our 
educational and social progress. From the purely educational 
standpoint, the harm done by a bitterly communal outlook is 
so great as to poison the whole life of a community and prevent 
a proper scheme of education ever being framed.” He suggested 
two educational solutions the provision of religious education 
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by private persons and associations in schools common to all, 
and sustained effort toward a common language for all Indian 
(preferably Urdu).’’ English,“ he said, however useful and 
educative, can never become the language of Indian culture, 
still less of the home among the masses. Also, at the All-India 
Educational Conference, a speaker on the same subject asked : 
„Now that we are facing the problem of extending national 


horizons beyond the limited sphere of national interest, and of 
creating an international spirit in the minds of growing children, 
is it not our first duty to see that the ideal of making India one 
nation should also form a part in our school and college 
curriculum? To this end, he urged, facilities should be 
provided in all schools for the study of civics and comparative 
religion.“ 


The School Librarian 


By A FORMER LIBRARIAN 


GOOD deal of attention has been devoted in the last 
two years to the subject of secondary school 
libraries. The Carnegie Trust has appointed a Committee 
to investigate and report on the subject ; a comprehensive 
series of articles has appeared in this Journal, and at the 
last annual conference of the Library Association, papers 
dealing with various aspects of the subject have been 
read. And later, two addresses on school libraries were 
given to the English Association by the Librarian of 
Cheltenham Ladies College and the Director of Education 
for West Sussex. 

All these activities are excellent and betoken a healthy 
interest in the subject. I am, however, puzzled by the 
comparative neglect of what I hold to be the chief factor 
in secondary school libraries—the librarian. Valuable and 
useful discussions have been initiated on most other aspects 
of the matter. Cataloguing and indexing, the choice of 
books, finance, equipment, liaison with the public library 
system—all of these have been dealt with, but the position 
of the school librarian himself has received comparatively 
little notice. 

This omission is, I believe, not deliberate, neither does it 
signify a belittling of the work of the librarian. The plain 
fact is that school librarians themselves have not been 
vocal. Some of the articles written and addresses delivered 
on the subject have been the work of professional librarians 
who with the best intentions in the world, and sympathetic 
as their outlook is, cannot speak on the same subject with 
quite that practical knowledge that experience as a teacher- 
librarian alone can give. They are, by the very nature of 
their training and outlook, prone to consider the problems 
of school libraries as very much akin to those of public 
libraries, which in fact they are not. Then again, the 
educational expert who has sane and progressive views on 
a variety of subjects, cannot touch on this subject with 
full authority and insight unless he has actually been a 
school librarian—a teacher and librarian combined—who 
has to face those quite unique problems that face every 
conscientious and capable school librarian. 

Even the Board of Education has spoken somewhat halt- 
ingly on this subject. Its Memorandum on Secondary School 
Libraries (1928) is an admirable example of a memorandum 
written from the outside. It abounds with homely 
platitudes and good advice, but it skates gently and 
pleasantly away from some of the most difficult problems. 
The Board’s attitude in fact has been sympathetic as a 
rule, but sometimes curiously weak. For example, at the 
height of the economy crisis in 1931-2 the Board issued a 
Circular (1428) on Secondary School Staffing, which advo- 
cates the extended use of private study periods and declares 
that some of these might be taken in the school library.“ 
This is a pious wish not likely to be realized, and one 
which a capable school librarian will fight strenuously, 
realizing as he does that here again is the school library 
treated as the Cinderella of the school, and apparently re- 
commended as a useful device for economizing on staffing. 

It seems fitting therefore that consideration should now 
be given to the special position of the school librarian, the 
place he should occupy on the staff, his duties, and his 
qualifications. I should like to put forward some sugges- 
tions based on my experience as one who has built up a 
secondary school library. Although not now a member of 


the teaching profession, I have met some able and well 
qualified school librarians, and have had opportunities 
of seeing a number of good school libraries. My remarks 
will deal with the librarian of a school of average size, say, 
from 200 to 450 pupils. 

It is assumed that the librarian should first of all have 
the minimum provision of a separate room set apart for a 
library. (So far as is known only about one in ten schools 
enjoy this minimum requirement.) He will be in charge 
of this room, and it ought no more to be used for odd 
classes or a sixth form than would the workshop or the 
chemistry laboratory. If he is not given a separate room 
for his library, or if that room is appropriated casually 
for class purposes, his work is crippled at the start. 

Assuming that the library is housed in a separate room, 
the librarian will also require a small combined storeroom 
and workshop, for the purposes of cataloguing and indexing, 
repairs, rebinding and various small tasks required by 
normal library routine. He will probably allow his library 
prefects to use this room at discretion. Architects often 
seem to have overlooked the need for providing such a 
room near or next to the library. Unfortunately, the 
library-room even in some of our latest schools is faulty in 
some respect or other. I was in a new one recently, a 
room of excellent proportions and adequately furnished, 
but which was heated by low-pressure pipes that would, 
in time, ruin books in the bottom shelves; there were 
class-rooms to right and left, but no space anywhere near 
for a stock-room. 

The librarian should clearly have sole charge of the 
library-room and the right to impose restrictions on its use 
(subject of course, to the headmaster's authority). He should 
decide the proportions in which the annual grant should be 
allocated (repairs, renewals, purchases) and he should have 
the major voice in the choice of books after ascertaining 
the recommendations of his colleagues. Moreover, he 
should have charge of all sectional or departmental 
libraries ; thereby stock-taking can be done accurately and 
the full use of all books assured: at the same time, it 
would clearly be convenient in special cases, e.g. in a 
sectional library in the geography-room, that a few subject 
books should be issued through a specialist teacher. 

The librarian’s duties are manifold and complex. It is 
impossible to expect him to do them adequately unless he 
has a special allocation of free periods in his time-table. 
Take indexing and cataloguing, for example. These ought 
to be performed during school hours and preferably with 
the aid of pupils, who are thus automatically trained in 
library routine. 

A good library will have not less than twelve hundred to 
two thousand volumes in fairly constant use. The stock- 
taking of such a library is a herculean task for a master 
whose time is almost completely absorbed by subject 
teaching. He is forced to leave it to term-end, when 
examinations and marking papers add to his troubles, or 
to the holidays when he ought to be right away from 
school. The right solution is to give him sufficient free 
periods to enable stock-taking to be facilitated by a careful 
and systematic organization for the issue and recall of 
books. 

A fair average of free periods in a secondary school is four 
or five per teacher. I would suggest the grant of another 
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four to the librarian in a school of two to four hundred 
pupils. In the larger schools, he ought to have one free 
period per day for library work in addition to the free 
periods customarily given for marking and preparation. 
Science specialists will probably object to this allowance 
as excessive in comparison with the periods allowed for 
preparation of laboratories, but their wrath will be 
assuaged when they recall that school librarians usually 
teach subjects such as English and history, and therefore 
have heavy marking of exercises. 

If the library is well organized and capably adminis- 
tered a good deal of work is entailed (much of which, for 
example, issue of books, has to be done out of school 
hours.) This work is additional to normal duties, and when 
it is admirably done a strong case exists for the award of 
a special salary allowance. This might be given under 
Section 5 (a) or 5 (c) of the Burnham Secondary Report 
whereby allowances can be awarded for services of 
special value to the school, 5 (a), or work of special 
responsibility 5 (c). 

We come next to the question of a librarian's qualifica- 
tions. Some fanciful] suggestions have been made on this 
point. mainly by people without practical experience of 
school libraries. Some theorists have even urged that 
every school should have a full-time librarian. To those 
acquainted with the financial and administrative problems 
of secondary schools, this suggestion has only to be men- 
tioned for its absurdity to be apparent. On the contrary, I 
hold that it 1s generally disadvantageous for a librarian not to 
be a member of the teaching staff. (This does not apply to 
very large schools, particularly those where boarders are 
in the majority. In these cases a full-time librarian will 
be required, but it would, I think, be an advantage if he 
could have even a limited access to class-teaching, for 
reasons to be explained presently.) A teaching librarian 
can thoroughly appreciate and encourage the quickening 
value of a good library. He will regard the library as a 
true cultural agency and not merely as an adjunct to the 
curriculum. Moreover through daily contact with the pupils 

in their form-rooms he will have a unique opportunity 
of arousing their interest in the library and of securing 
their assistance in its administration. 

Nevertheless, it need scarcely be said that he must know 
the rudiments of good library practice if he is to perform 
his duties efficiently. Accordingly he must acquire certain 
minimum qualifications. In saying this, I realize that I 
am venturing into a disputed region where professional 
librarians lurk at every turn and the rival merits of Dewey, 
Library of Congress, Quinn-Brown, and other systems 
are warmly debated. It is understood too that certain 
members of the Library Association proclaim that their 
Association alone can provide this training and that school 
librarians should be encouraged to acquire its diplomas as 
evidence of their fitness to discharge the technical part 
of their duties. Two useful observations are necessary 
on this point. One is that secondary school librarians are 
not as a rule uneducated persons. They usually possess 
university degrees which may be allowed as evidence of 
reasonable fitness to assimilate technical problems in a 
short space of time. Moreover, they are administering 
school libraries rarely exceeding four thousand volumes, as 
contrasted with the big public libraries, the technical 
problems of which are different. The Library Association 

has, of course, done invaluable work on the technical 
problems of cataloguing and indexing, but those are in my 
view the chief problems on which it can offer useful advice 
to school librarians, though its sympathetic attitude is 
warmly appreciated. 

I do not think that the school librarian needs an intensive 
course Oftraining. Allhe willrequire to know are the elements 
of a simple system of cataloguing and indexing, and he should 
have some acquaintance with methods of issue. He can 
pick these up from a small handbook and by observations 
during a visit to a well-organized school library. He will 
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then probably find it necessary to devise systems of his 
own—e.g. a drastically simplified Dewey, and it will be 
all to his credit if he invents a routine of issue peculiarly 
adopted to the needs of his own school. Above all, he will 
examine the advantages of various devices for enlisting 
the aid of the pupils in administering the library. This 
point is most important and provides a further argument 
for the librarian being a member of the teaching staff. 
To enlist the aid of selected pupils in administering the 
library will not only widen its interest throughout the 
school, but will also in time ensure that in every district 
where there is a good secondary school there will be a 
nucleus of future citizens educated in library routine and 
able to give valuable support to the public library system. 

A really good handbook for the guidance of school 
librarians is hard to find. Two most useful books are 
School Libraries: Practical Hints on Management, by 
E. S. Fegan, Heffer, 1928; and A School and Club 
Librarians’ Handbook, by B. M. Peacock (Grafton, 1923) ; 
but I find that they have one disadvantage in that they 
are not written from the point of view of the teacher- 
librarian. It is to be hoped that the forthcoming report of 
the Carnegie Committee will be helpful in this respect. The 
Board of Education might also set up a vacation course in the 
subject. A course lasting one week would be ample, and 
the best value in such a course would be provided by visits 
to well-organized school libraries. With a useful handbook 
and possibly a vacation course in addition, the problem 
of training would be quickly settled. 

I do not think that there is the least necessity for 
diplomas in school librarianship. Teachers and prospective 
teachers are already burdened with too many paper quali- 
fications for another to be added to their number. There 
is not only the risk of a sense of proportion being lost 
when new qualifications are eagerly called for by their 
advocates, but the establishment of a multitude of diplomas 
in every type of subject tends to undermine freedom of 
experiment, genuine enthusiasm and that liberty of action 
which should be the most jealously guarded prerogative of 
teachers. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have outlined the need 
of reasonably good equipment for a librarian—a separate 
room solely used for library purposes and with a small 
workroom as an adjunct. The need for allotting extra 
free periods and monetary allowances has been stressed 
and the technical qualifications required have been de- 
scribed. Moreover, the importance of enlisting pupils to 
assist in the administration of the library has also been 
stressed. 

When all is said and done, however, the prime require- 
ment of a successful school librarian is enthusiasm for his 
work. If he has this and has reasonably good equipment, 
technical problems will soon be solved (though, of course, 
they will be most successfully solved when he can draw 
on the experience of others.) But the most perfect library- 
room and the most generous financial provision alone will 
never make a good library. It is by the librarian alone that 
the library will stand or fall. It is to be deplored that so 
much has been written about school libraries that ignores 
this vital fact. It is still more to be deplored that enthusi- 
astic and capable librarians have to struggle with inadequate 
equipment and indifference or hostility in higher circles. 
Those schools are to be congratulated that possess well- 
equipped libraries controlled by librarians who are keen 
on their work and alive to its immeasurable importance. 
One has only to visit a single school of this type to know 
how much depends on the school librarian and how he can, 
in favourable circumstances, vitalize the whole outlook 
of the pupils and enlarge their culture to a marked degree. 


The Nineteenth Century and After for July contains an 
instructive article on The Nationalization of Credit, by 
Sir Geoffrey Ellis, Bt., M.P. 
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The Universal Quality in Horace 


By CHARLES Race, M. A., Classical Master, The Grammar School, Wolverhampton 


i WAS for Ovid at fifteen and for Horace at thirty: 

argal, Horace would seem to be no meat for babes. 
Yet Horace stated quite unmistakably that he sang 
“ virginibus puerisque, and the presiding deities of the 
School Certificate must have believed him. At any rate 
they made me read a book called Q. Horati Flacci 
Carminum Liber III when I was in the fifth form—a little 
blue book with illustrations from vase paintings.“ 
These illustrations frequently stood in need of the addition 
of bathing costumes, and bathing costumes they received 
from me. Yet on the whole the Horace period was a dull 
affair. I should have been quite willing to postpone it 
till I was thirty. 

Well, I was unlucky. More Horace came my way 
before I left school, and in course of time, I discovered 
to my astonishment that I derived pleasure from exchanging 
the odd Horatian tag with some other boy who had had 
to do the same set books. Some schoolmaster in the Loom 
of Youth ” called Horace a cad.“ I read this, and opened 
my eyes. Horace must have been a person then, if he were 
a cad. The author of Carminum Liber III began to 
assume reality. No one had ever spoken of Shakespeare 
as a cad in my hearing. 

And then, in another set book, I came upon the priggish 
words of the unspeakable Childe Harold 


Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so— 
Not for thy faults but mine 


and my eyes opened still wider. Byron I had begun to 
detest. Hence I argued that Horace must have been 
rather a decent sort. And so I grew rather to like the 
obese old chap, in spite of his ungentlemanly habit— 
perhaps that was why he was a cad—of using intricate 
constructions for metre sake. No one ever called on us to 
admire his imagery ’’ or to write essays on his feeling 
for nature.“ We heard a good deal about the sheer 
poetic beauty of writers like Keats and Tennyson, and 
felt a little awkward in the presence of those who felt such 
raptures, but no one required us to lie about the sheer 
poetic beauty of Q. Horatius Flaccus. 

And now they are going to celebrate his bimillenary. 
Horace, born on December 8, 65 B. C., is still read, is still 
going strong. He started well, of course: in his own 
lifetime, schoolboys were forced to read him just as I was; 
in the Middle Ages he pressed closely on the heels of Virgil 
the Magician and Ovid the Romancer in the race for 
popularity ; in the Renaissance his polished style got him 
in front of Ovid, and some sixteenth century Wolfe 
confessed with a sigh that he would rather have been the 
author of the donec gratus eram tibi ode, than the King of 
Spain; Milton tried his hand at Horatian alcaics, and in 
the surprising lines about men who 


Ransacked the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 
For treasure better hid,“ 


he is imitating a passage in my Carminum Liber III that 
Spenser had imitated, even more zestfully, in his Faerie 
Queen before him; in the eighteenth century a line of 
Horace 


nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa, 


was quoted in Parliament, questioned, backed for a 
guinea, and immortalized twice over; Dr. Johnson asserted 
that a man might find every kind of thought in Horace, 
save religious, and held, moreover, that Horace defied 
translation; in the next century Gladstone tried his hand 
and must have convinced many that Johnson knew what 
he was talking about. 

Horace’s survival value is the easiness with which you can 
quote him, the multitude of those who will recognize him 


when you do quote him, and the feeling of respectability 
you derive from having quoted him. All Latin writers 
lend themselves to quotation, but Horace above all was 
an expert in the region of 


What oft was thought, but ne’er so well exprest.” 


and therefore nine times out of ten we quote Horace. 

If it is wit to use another’s words in a sense that other 
never dreamed of for them, then Horace, like Falstaff, is 
continually the cause of wit in others. It was Horace who 
supplied the lines 


“ aeque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus aeque : 
aeque neclectum senibus puerisque nocebit.” 


for some wag—was it Charles James Fox, I wonder ?—to 
inscribe as the motto for one of the ofħces in the unseemly 
Hell Fire Club. It was Horace who supplied the apt 
description of John Wilkes’ exit from jail— 


“ numerisque fertur lege solutus,” 


though Horace had meant it to be the Pindarique Ode 
that was “ borne on by Numbers, freed from Law.” It 
was Horace who gave Mr. P. G. Wodehouse the opportunity 
to demonstrate his ability to construe Latin— 
rabies, his grouch; armavit, armed; Archilochum, 
Archilochus ; iambo, with the iambic; proprio, his own 
invention. 


But it may be thought that a poet does not deserve a 
bimillenary merely because he is easy to quote, or even 
because he is worth quoting. The poet who is to survive, 
must give pleasure to the reader—decies repetita placebunt 
can only be said of poems that please all ages alike and 
never go out of fashion. 

Now pleasure at first sight would appear to be the last 
thing we get when we begin to read Horace or for that 
matter any other classical author. A poem like Virgil's 
Sixth Aeneid, Gray’s Elegy, or any ode of Horace, seems 
lacking in certain qualities we expect, and find in writers 
like Keats, Wordsworth, Shakespeare : the direct expression 
of passion, the appealing longing of hidden emotion, the 
ringing call of swaying words. We feel that the aloof 
marbles of classicism, much praised by the respectable, 
are only whited sepulchres. 

But whoever takes pleasure in any poetry, will be 
pleased by the romantics as soon as he has read his first 
ten lines of Keats or Shelley. The schoolboy will identify 
the lyrical soarings of these poets with his own adolescent 
growing pains, and he will be perfectly consistent with 
himself when he abominates the notes he has to take down 
on their poetic content, their imagery, and their imaginative 
faculty. These young readers of Keats are suffering from 
the pangs of unknown loves; they gloat in secret over 
their new experiences; they resent the adult sacrilege that 
presumes to make an inventory of the charms of the 
beloved. The attraction that the romantic poem has for 
them consists in its promise of an impossible fulfilment, 
and they are at an age to crave for the impossible. Later 
they will know, and then they will turn and rend the 
poets who told them of a world which does not exist. 
They will fall back on Horace and the classicists. 

In his Leslie Stephen lecture, the late Sir Walter Raleigh 
said of Dr. Johnson that he preferred general statements 
because they lent “ a smoothness and decency to passion.“ 
It is this smoothness and decency, so inevitable in Horace. 
that outrages the idealism of the young. They prefer 
Euripides’ Medea to Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, and 
they prefer Romeo and Juliet to either. Not having known 
passion, they believe it to be noble, and wish it to be 
described; they exact the heaving bosom and the stifled 
sigh. They look for the very words that the heroine 
uttered ; they insist that all shall be real and natural; 
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they demand local colour and the individual touch. 
Universalism they mistrust as frigid and inhuman. 

Their reaction comes when they have had more ex- 
perience and lost some longing for it. The emotional 
monosyllables of the romantic heroine inspire them with 
embarrassment. They feel uncomfortable before a fashion of 
feeling that has somehow dated a little. They turn to Horace. 
Horace will give them general sentiments; their own 
imagination will fill in the individual application. Lines like 


“ caelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
omnes codem cogimur .. .” 
vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam....’ 


will become rich with meaning, like an old proverb that at 
last proves true. In Horace, passion has become kindliness. 
All is suavity and connoisseurship with him, all is savoir- 
faire and savoir-vivre. Elegant language and local colour 
supplied always through commonplaces, never through 
the fading medium of personal experience, assure the 
reader that he will meet nothing strange, nothing that he 
has not experienced in his own life; recollection will be 
awakened quietly and pleasurably. Turning over the pages 
of the Satires, or the maturer Epistles, he will feel 
with delight that Horace is speaking to him as man to 
man: the language of an adult mind will provoke him and 


L 


satisfy him. He will admire the polished wit of the 
Epicurean 


cuius octavum trepidavit aetas claudere lustrum 


and tell himself that there are many worse things in life 
than mellow worldly wisdom in company with taste and 
dignity, and will no doubt see to it that his son is made 
to acquaint himself at school with the same delights. The 
son may object: if he is a sly fellow he will insinuate that 
Horace is all very comfortable and entertaining reading 
for the middle-aged, but sadly lacking in poetic fire and 
genuine inspiration. He will get for his answer, I hope, 
the incontrovertible retort that what you call poetry 
depends on what you call poetry. 

Meanwhile, Horace has borne with due modesty the 
title of poet for two thousand years. His admirers may 
all have been sage and respectable folk who make a point 
of stressing their conversion from Ovid to Horace between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty; nevertheless, in an age 
when so many insignificancies are celebrated with transports 
of enthusiasm, I could wish that lovers of Horace would 
see their way to strain aurea mediocritas the barest trifle, 
and add the odd touch of decorous riot to their bimillenary 
jubilations. I feel Horace would be with me inthis. Dulce 
est desipere in loco. 


Personal Paragraphs 


F. O. MANN, novelist, poet, and H.M. Divisional Inspector 
of Schools for S.E. Division, whose untimely death at 49 
has been announced, was an author of remarkably varied 
works, embracing, for example, a scholarly edition of The 
Works of Thomas Deloney, three books of distinguished 
verse, some delicate medieval stories, and (under the 
pseudonym Nicholas Guildford) two school history readers, 
The Pageant of Medieval England (Bell) and A Tapestry of 
Tales (Blackwell). But most people will remember him for 
his rich human novels of South London life, the latest of 
which was Young George. The first one, Albert Grope, 
achieved a success remarkable for a comparatively unknown 
author, and was notable for the ingenuity with which 
Mr. Mann let its hero, in writing his life-story as a self-made 
business man, reveal all innocently his own character, timid 
but persevering, faithful though uninspired. Mr. Mann 
used to account for the comparatively smaller success of 
the sequel, Grope Carries On, by his belief that many who 
admired without reservation the innocent Grope of the 
first book were profoundly shocked at the moral irregu- 
larities into which the emotional disturbances of war-time 
subsequently betrayed him. Technically, the sequel was 
probably the better book; though Mr. Mann and most of 
his intimates thought The Old Woman Talks the best work 
he had done. He wrote prolifically in his spare time; a 
sequel to Young George was already finished, and he com- 
pleted a novel—the autobiography of a servant girl—on his 
deathbed. It is known that he kept a day-to-day diary 
of his visit to Egypt a few years ago to report on education, 
and there is some possibility that this, too, may see the light 
of day—no doubt shorn of the mere caustic indiscretions 
which delighted the friends with whom he corresponded at 
that time. 

* * * 

_THE Teaching Staff Sub-Committee of the L. C. C. Educa- 
tion Committee has made a very complimentary reference to 
the pending retirement of Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Head- 
master of Hackney Downs School since 1905. ‘‘ During 
his term of office the number of pupils has risen from 300 
to over 600. Throughout his thirty years of service, he 
has proved himself to be a headmaster of rare vigour and 
personality, and has devoted himself to the development 
of the school to its present high level of efficiency. Mr. 
Jenkyn Thomas is a member of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on the Salaries of Teachers in Secondary Schools, 


and has served at various times on other educational 
bodies. He has also had the unique distinction of being 
re-elected for a successive year President of the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmasters. We have placed on 
record our high appreciation of the very valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Jenkyn Thomas to secondary education 
in London.“ We add our appreciation and point out in 
addition that Mr. Jenkyn Thomas is not merely a member 
of the Standing Joint Committee, he is leader of the 
Teachers’ Panel of that Committee and also Chairman of 
the Joint Committee of the four Secondary Associations. 
* * * 


ALTHOUGH Miss Ruth Hitchcock, an 18-year-old blind 
girl, failed to gain an open scholarship to Cambridge, she 
did so well in competition with the best sighted women of 
her year that both Girton and Newnham offered to accept 
her as a student. She has chosen Newnham, and will go 
into residence next October. It is her intention to study 
theology. Miss Hitchcock was blinded by illness at the 
age of 11 months. For the past twelve years she has been 
a pupil at Chorleywood College, which is run by the National 
Institute for the Blind and is the only public school in the 
world for girls with little or no sight. Her school career 
has been an outstanding success. At 14 she passed the 
piano examination of the Associated Board and the Royal 
Academy of Music, and at 16 gained her School Certificate 
with honours. She has written a large number of poems, 
a volume of which is to be published shortly. 

* * * 


MR. A. C. CAMERON, M. C., M. A., Secretary for Education, 
City of Oxford, has been appointed Secretary and Chief 
Executive Officer to the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting. The Council will in future have a staff of its own, 
independent of the Schools Department of the B. B. C. 
Mr. Cameron was one of the active workers on the Film 
Commission. He will take up his new duties in the autumn. 

* * ® 


Dr. F. A. HEpGcock, Inspector of Modern Languages, 
London County Council Education Committee, has been 
made Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur by the French 
Government. Monsieur C. Billecocq, the French Consul- 
General, formally presented the Cross of the Order to 
Dr. Hedgcock in the Conference Hall, London County 
Council, on June 27 last. 
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THE Governing Body of King William's College, Castle- 
town, Isle of Man, has appointed Mr. S. E. Wilson, late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of the Principal, the Rev. G. H. 
Harris. Mr. Wilson was educated at Christ's Hospital and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a Wrangler in Part II 
of the Maths. Tripos in 1922, and was formerly Senior 
Mathematical Master at Blundell’s School, Tiverton. He is 
at present Headmaster of the Burton-on-Trent Grammar 
School. 


* * . 


On his retirement this term from the Headmastership 
of Charterhouse, Mr. Frank Fletcher is being presented 
with a bust of himself by Epstein. Mr. Fletcher has been 
at Charterhouse since 1911, prior to which he was Master 
of Marlborough College from 1903, and a master at Rugby 
for nine years (1894-1903). Educated at Rossall and 
Balliol, Mr. Fletcher graduated in the classical school and 
was Craven, Ireland, and Derby scholar. In addition to his 
notable work at Charterhouse, which has flourished so well 
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during his régime, Mr. Fletcher has taken a prominent part 
in the activities of the Headmasters’ Conference and the 
Head Masters’ Association, being Chairman of the former 
body in 1934 and President of the latter in 1933. 

* * * 


Mr. ROBERT BiRLE v, assistant master at Eton, has been 
appointed to the Headmastership of Charterhouse in 
succession to Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Birley was educated at 
Rugby and Balliol where he took First Class Honours in 
History. He has engaged in social service at Eton since 
his appointment there in 1926, and has lectured on several 
evenings a week to the local unemployed. 

** s * 


DR. W. BULKELEY Evans, Secretary to the Headmasters’ 
Conference, has retired after thirty years’ tenure of office. 
He is to be succeeded by Mr. L. W. Taylor, Secretary of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters and formerly 
Headmaster of Darlington Grammar School who will in 
future act as Secretary to both Associations. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


MODERN POETRY 


I am not in the habit of criticizing reviews of my Anthology, 
Modern Poetry, 1922-1934 (Macmillan), but when I find such 
a misstatement of fact as appears in the review in the issue of 
The Journal of Education for June 1, page 428, I must protest. 

Your reviewer states that no attempt has been made to 
group the poems according to theme or to arrange the writers 
in any order.“ From the first poem in the Anthology to the 
last, the position of every poem is determined by its theme. 
I have not divided the book into sections with headings (Poems 
of the War; Poems of the Countryside; Philosophy of Life ; 
&c.), but the subject of one poem shades into the subject of 
the next. May I refer your reviewer to two standard anthologies 
—Palgrave’s Golden Treasury and Poems of To-Day? In 
these also he will find the poems arranged according to gradation 
of theme. 

Whatever faults reviewers have discerned in my Anthology, 
I have received nothing but appreciation of its arrangement, 
from, among others, The Scotsman and The Bookman, and the 
following periodicals : 

The arrangement is neither chronological nor alphabetical, 
but according to neighbourliness of subject, and it seems to 
be successful. John o' London's Weekly, 18-8—-34. 

The arrangement of the book is careful. The poems are 
grouped according to their themes, but the groups shade into 
each other at the edges like colours of the rainbow.’’—Life and 
Letters, September, 1934. 

Les poèmes y sont groupés par thèmes, non point suivant 
une classification stricte, mais selon une sorte d'affinité de 
sujets qui rend la lecture extrêmement agréable : souvenirs de 
lecture ou d'histoire, jeux de la lumière, du temps ou des 
saisons dans la campagne, voyages, exotisme, les animaux, 
la guerre, l'amour, la promenade, que sais-je encore? — 


Revue Anglo-Americaine, December, 1934. M. WOLLMAN. 


I must confess that the subtlety of arrangement according 
to theme escaped my notice at a first glance. There are, I think, 
parts of the book where this arrangement is not very obvious. 
I really had in mind that there was no strict classification into 
groups according to theme, such as is found in some of the 
modern anthologies that have found their way into schools. 

My statement that no attempt has been made to group 
the poems according to theme is unfortunate and does not 
convey what I meant; I can only regret that I did not make 
my meaning clearer. At the same time I suggest that 
Mr. Wollman might, with advantage, follow Palgrave’s example 
and add a paragraph or two to his introduction, dealing with 


his method of classification, even if he does not go to the 
length of dividing the book into sections with headings. 


THE REVIEWER. 


— 


LAY INTEREST IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


I would ask your permission to make some comments on the 
Note ” replying to my letter in your July issue: 

1. By the new Statutes as well as by the old all the members 
of the Senate elected by Convocation, with the single exception 
of the Chairman of Convocation, are ex-officio members of the 
Council for External Students charged with the administration 
of External activities. The interests of External Students are 
thus the statutory responsibility of this Council. This circum- 
stance surely refutes the statement in the Note that there is 
no real constitutional reason why Convocation representatives 
on the Senate should be specially concerned with the interests 
of external students. 

2. Your contributor makes it a reproach to me that I should 
have used the expression other persons, applied to members 
of Convocatign. The category other persons meaning 
“ not teachers of the University, is, as I explained, a University 
description, not of my inventiom and beyond my power to alter. 

3. The University of London Graduates’ Association is 
accustomed to win elections precisely because it chooses 
candidates who are usually acceptable to the electorate. When 
experience has demonstrated that a candidate is not so acceptable 
the Association does not force his candidature for a second 
time upon the voters. That the Association has been successful 
in its choice of candidates is clear from the fact, as stated in 
my previous letter, that all the present representatives of 
Convocation upon the Senate have been nominees of the 


Association. E. GRAHAM LITTLE. 


In reply to Sir Ernest Graham Little: (1) There may be 
historical reasons, but there is no real constitutional reason why 
the representatives of Convocation should be specially concerned 
with the interests of external students. Since 1900, the propor- 
tion of members of Convocation who are internal graduates has 
greatly increased. (2) The term other persons is applied to 
the independent experts, mostly external to the University, 
who are appointed members of Boards of Studies. It is in no 
sense applicable to graduates of the University. (3) Dr. G. T. 
Morgan, F. R. S., obtained 783 votes in the election of 1929, and 
failed to secure election by only fifty-three votes. The Graduates 
Association does not appear to show a high standard of loyalty 
to those who have fought under its banner. 

THE WRITER OF THE NOTE. 
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“UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOUR”? 


In the leading article which appeared in your July issue under 
the above title, you referred to the following phrase in my 
presidential address to the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions: The multiple bias school is no solution.“ You 
indicated that such a school could not be so lightly dismissed, 
and suggested that you would be glad to hear of any reasons 
which lay behind the view I expressed. 

Jam very happy to submit some of the reasons, but, before I 
do so, I would like to express my appreciation of the general tone 
of the leading article to which I have referred. For some years 
I have followed the pages of your excellent Journal, and I have 
seen ample evidence therein of your sympathy towards the 
problems of technical education and the efforts towards their 
solution which the A.T.T.I. has made. It is that knowledge 
which prompts me to reply to the query of the leading article. 
Whether you agree or do not agree, I know you will give 
consideration to the views of those concerned with technical 
education. 

My reasons for regarding the multiple-bias school (assuming 
that a multiple-bias school is a secondary school with industrial 
and commercial sides) may be set down briefly. They 
rest upon the fact that I feel confident the secondary school 
cannot replace the junior technical school. The latter has no 
tradition of examinations. How long would it remain so free 
under secondary conditions? The junior technical school 
has achieved its success because it carries the essentials of 
success. These are the provisions of (a) a liberal education 
in its widest aspect; (b) a specialist staff; and (c) the requisite 
environment. How manyof those responsible forsecondary educa- 
tion would be prepared to recruit a reasonable number of teachers 
from the ranks of industry ? What is the opinion of the present 
heads of secondary schools as to the relative values of a teaching 
diploma and industrial experience ? How many such heads 
would be appointed who possess (say) an A.M.I.Mech.E. qualifi- 
cation rather than an M.A. of one of the older universities. There 
is the further point of equipment. Would you suggest that, in 
some areas, the expense of equipping an up-to-date school be 
duplicated ? If not, would it not be better to say at once that a 
sectionalized technical department in a corner of a school which 
may be compelled to cling to its own traditional culture is not 
a solution ? 

In your July issue, I observe, on page 475, some suggested 
proposals of the L.C.C., and I noted that the junior technical 
school was held up as a pattern to be emulated in a multiple-bias 
school. 

The solution, I suggest, lies not in the transfer of an efficient 
type of school to a section of a larger (and different) one, but the 
transfer of appropriate pupils from secondary schools to 
technical institutions, where their talents may find fuller scope. 

D. W. LLOVD, President, A. T. T. I. 


THE MISSING LINE * 
LE VERS LUISANT (QUI BRILLE PAR I. ABSENCE) 


I think the problem is to find a line which will make the verse 
a coherent whole. For this reason, the line should not be the 
reader's answer to the question, but the poet's explanation of 
what he means by it and how it bears on the invitation. 

The difficulty is décor d'amour. 

As the subject is nature’s invitation (through the poet as 
spokesman) to spend the holidays (cp. title) with her, amour, 
though taken in a general sense, must refer to nature’s love 
(cp. la nature qui t'aime). 

As for décor, the paysages of certain poets (e.g. Lamartine) 
have been called états d'âme. To make sense of the question, 
décor must mean this sort of paysage. The scenery varies with 


*In the June issue, page 384, we quoted some of the suggestions made in a 
missing line competition in Le Figaro. Readers were asked to supply a final line 
to the following verse : 

Viens: la nature est là qui t'invite et qui t'aime; 
Viens réver sur les flots ou sous les a oa ay 
Mais le décor d'amour est-il jamais le méme ? 


Ex or, who has forwarded the above comment, is a regular competitor in 
Prize Competitions. 


the varying moods of lovers. The “ pathetic fallacy ” (la nature 
taime), another characteristic of Lamartine, may have suggested 
the idea of nature manifesting herself as an état d'âme. Rêver 
suggests the same idea. 

I think that the line of H. des Portes (No! let us visit as many 
scenes as possible) is the best, because it is the only one which is 
relevant both to the invitation and the question ; but he does 
not show how. 

Imagining the verse as the advertisement of a touring agency, 
I print the three lines with my fourth line : 

Viens : la nature est la qui t invite qui taime ; 

Viens rêver sur les flots ou sous les peupliers . . . 
Mais le décor d'amour est-il jamais le même ? 

N’étant qu un état d'âme apte aux transports—routiers. 


The état d'âme of lovers is prone to the thrill of the road (a 
Frenchman would translate “ conveyance by road ’’) cp. elope- 
ments, pillion riding, head-on collisions (cause and effect), lovers’ 
lanes, &c. 

Or, Non, c'est un état d'âme ; elle en a des milliers. 

This makes it obvious that amour refers to nature’s love, and 
the fact of nature having thousands of moods or aspects is 
perhaps an inducement to spending the holidays with her. 

Or, Un état d'âme, quot! Ca change volontiers. 

Change (tiré par les cheveux) suggests a change of air. 

The three dots after peupliers must indicate that the poet 
suddenly breaks off his enumeration of possible scenes of nature. 
I wonder if they really indicate the suppression of several lines 
of some well-known poem. Out of scores of available rhymes 
escaliers was thought of by two of the candidates and possibly 
by a third, P. Bourget (Holding a candle for the devil's game, 
suggests a meeting on the stairs). It looks as if they had found 
the word in omitted lines. 

I have thought of two more lines which contain still more 
relevancies : 


Non, la nature abonde en voeux hospitaliers. 


Voeux suggests amour and also that her aspects are états d'âme. 
Hospitaliers refers to invite, or La nature peut-elle aimer les 
casaniers ? But this does not explain décor. 

Ex OR.“ 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The Elementary Schools Committee of the Association for 
Education in Citizenship is anxious to collect information with 
regard to training for citizenship in central, senior, and 
elementary schools. Inquiries as to what is being done are con- 
stantly being addressed to the Association, and we are anxious 
to obtain as detailed a knowledge as possible of the many 
activities and experiments connected with training for citizen- 
ship which are being carried on. 

We realize that Training for Citizenship is a vague term 
and can be variously interpreted. The association, after 
careful consideration, has for practical purposes defined it as 
follows: Training in the moral qualities necessary for the 
citizens of a democracy, the encouragement of clear thinking 
in everyday affairs and the acquisition of knowledge of the 
modern world.“ 

Many will agree that training in this sense must be carried 
out both indirectly through the whole life of the school including 
outside activities, and directly through courses in the curriculum 
on subjects such as history, geography, religious instruction, 
English, economics, public affairs, arithmetic, &c. 

We should be most grateful to hear from those who are 
carrying out any form of training in citizenship in their schools 
—direct and/or indirect—as to the methods, subjects, and 
various forms of outside activities they are finding most 
valuable: we should welcome any information as to particular 
schemes of work, books used, and any other details. The 
publication of a selection from the schemes received (with the 
permission of their authors), is being considered. 

Eva M. HuBBACK, 
Honorary Secretary. 
E. H. SPALDING, 
Chairman of Elementary Schools Committee. 
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Prize Competitions 


Time swells the sapling—thus, ’ere long, 

You, too, shall take your fathers’ place, 

Grandchildren, grown a sturdy race, 
Sturdy and strong. 


The winner of the July Competition is Chateau d'If,” 
proxime accessit Winton.” 


The winner of the June Competition was Mr. A. P. 
Whitaker, 20 Manor Grove, Tonbridge, Kent. 


We classify the sixty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I (a).—Chateau d'If, Chauve-souris, Magister, Winton, 
Borderer, Ex or, Damon, Landeville, Bavieca, 
J. E. M., H. S. W., Zlata Husa, F. L. G., 
Constance, G. E. M., Tula, Urbanus, V. N., 

Gaffer, Emjay. 
(b).—Martin, Memus, R. E., Claus, Atossa, Fidelis, 
Carmen, Auburn, W. A., R. L., Clare Rule, 


TRANSLATED BY MAGISTER ”’ 


The men afield their labour do, 
While greybeards in the village bide, 
The aged women by their side, 
The children too. 
Old gaffers, we, they think, dream-filled, 
“ Whose heavy toil in days more kind 
Has left a legacy behind 


Saa, Old Trident, Dorma, Taube, Salonique, 
Sinew, D. M. S. P., Sinister, Nomasi, Als ob, 


Cambria. 


St. Swithin, W. J. H. 


Class II.—Hibernia, J. J., Strix, Nautilus, Beowulf, Yves, 
Yendu, Dexter, L. B., Patricia, 


Itzehoe, 


Class III.—D. S. S., Onyx, M. N.O. P., Espérance, Desdichado, 
Pierre, E. H. S., Anonymous version containing 


the line Fat lands they left us use, August, 


Merrylegs, Anonymous version not even free 


verse. 


POEM BY OCTAVE AUBERT 
LES VIEUX 
Lorsque les hommes vont aux champs, 
Les vieux demeurent au village 


Avec les femmes de grand âge 
Et les enfants. 


Ils pensent : “ Nous sommes grands-pères, 


En travaillant beaucoup jadis 
Nous avons fait pour nos petits 
Des champs prospères.” 


Maintenant, assis et tremblants, 

Assoupis sur le seuil de pierre, 

Ils penchent vers la bonne terre 
Leurs cheveux blancs. 


Le temps fait croître les arbustes. 

Vous remplacerez vos parents, 

Petits-fils, quand vous serez grands, 
Grands et robustes. 


TRANSLATED BY CHATEAU D’IF”’ 


When field work takes the young men all, 

The old men in the village stay, 

With the ag’d women, bent and grey, 
And children small. 


They think: Our days of toil fulfill'd, 
We grandfathers at home may keep, 
For now our children richly reap 

The fields we've till'd.“ 


Trembling with age, these old folks now 
Upon their doorsteps sit and nod, 
And ever towards the kindly sod 

Their white heads bow. 


The sapling makes the tree ‘ere long ; 

So you, small grandsons, will replace 

Your fathers, when you've grown apace, 
Grown big and strong. 


TRANSLATED BY “ CHAUVE-SOURIS ”’ 


When the fields claim their lusty sons, 

The old men in the village stay, 

With wives more fragile still than they, 
And little ones. 


“ Frailty,” they muse, to manhood yields, 
Yet have we toiled till warped by age, 
To leave our sons this heritage 

Of fertile fields. 


So, palsied now, they drowse—content 

Henceforth by their stone porch to dwell, 

To the kind earth they loved so well 
Their white heads bent. 


Of fields well-tilled.“ 


Trembling and drowsing, seated low 

On old stone-thresholds, free from toil, 

They bend above the generous soil 
Heads white as snow. 


Small plants in time grow big. Ere long 

You'll make your parents’ place your own, 

Grandchildren, when you're bigger grown, 
Bigger and strong. 


TRANSLATED BY “ WINTON ” 


When to the fields the workers go, 

The old men in the village stay ; 

With the old wives and children they 
Watch the hours flow. 


They think : “ Grandfathers now are we ; 
But by our toil in days gone by 
We’ve left our boys before we die 

Fields rich and free.” 


Now, sitting still and trembling there, 

On the stone threshold half asleep, 

Toward the good earth their eyes they keep 
And bend white hair. 


Time speeds the growth of shrubs along. 

You'll take your parents’ places all, 

Grandchildren, when in turn you’re tall, 
You're tall and strong. 


TRANSLATED BT BORDERER ”’ 
THE OLD MEN 


When to the fields the men repair, 

The old men in the village stay 

With aged women, bent and grey, 
And children fair. 


The old men think: “ Grandfathers we; 

But once we spent ourselves in toil 

For our young broods, and tilled the soil 
For fields to be. 


Now, with their shaking heads droop down 
T'wards that good earth—as seated, they 
At doorways doze the time away,— 

White locks, once brown. 


But big in time grow’ bushes small. 

You shall replace your elders you 

Grandchildren dear, when grown, you, too, 
Robust and tall. 


TRANSLATED BY EJ OR 


When fields for virile workers call, 

The old men in the village stay, 

With women great in age as they 
And children small. 


They think: “ Grandfathers now are we: 
Well did we till our fields of yore ; 
Thus for our little ones the more 

Profit will be.“ 


Now, shivering on the doorstep bare, 

They sit in a dull drowse and bend 

Towards the earth as to a friend 
Heads of white hair. 


Trees small at first grow big at length. 

Your parents’ toil will be your own, 

Sons of our sons, when you have grown 
To manhood's strength. 
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TRANSLATED BY “ DAMON ” 
When in the fields men work all day 
Old folk with tottering steps are seen, 
And old wives, on the village green 
Where children play. 
The old men muse: Grandfathers we: 
Our children’s children, through our toil. 
In years gone by, will find the soil 
Yields fruitfully.” 
Now drowsing, palsied, left behind, 
In cottage doorways nodding slow, 
They bend white heads, down drooping, low— 
For earth is kind. 
The saplings grow to trees in time, 
Ay, and your fathers will give place 
To you, full grown to sturdy grace, 
Grown to your prime. 


TRANSLATED BY LANDEVILLE ” 
The men are at the fields all day ; 
But in the village, left behind 
With children and their womankind, 
The old men stay. 
We grandsires, muse the aged ones, 
In earlier years with heavy toil 
Made of this land a fertile soil 
For our young sons.“ 
Now, each beside his cottage door, 
Trembling with age, they sit and drowse, 
And to the goodly earth each bows 
His head so hoar. 
The tender shrubs they grow apace, 
And you, the little ones, ‘ere long 
Will take, when you are tall and strong, 
Your fathers’ place. 


TRANSLATED BY BAVIECA ” 

The men go forth to till the ground, 
While in the hamlet yet abide, 
Old men and women, side by side, 

With children round. 
“ Grandfathers now, young men we were, 
And through our toil in years gone by 
We leave to our posterity 

The fields full fair.“ 
Upon the sunlit threshold’s treat 
Their tremulous forms are dozing now, 
And to the goodly earth they bow 

Each hoary head. 
Time makes the trees grow tall and strong, 
And, grandsons, you will grow apace, 
Be fit to take your parents’ place, 

And toil, ere long.“ 


We should like to quote the whole of Class I (a), and we 
exhort our translators not to take their position anywhere 
in Class I too seriously. Versions in (b) are very good, but 
all seemed to us spoiled by some feature. Often it was a 
case of scansion, for example, when the fourth line of 
Verse 1 is given as And the children we are immediately 
aware that the writer makes the very English mistake of 
stressing the first syllable of Enfants. Other blemishes 
consist of dragging in extraneous ideas in order to provide 
rhymes or fill out another metre. Some of our best trans- 
lators are guilty here, thus Chauve-souris,”’ a very musical 
poet, invents that the old wives are more fragile than the 
old men. Urbanus in a delightful poem, said With 
Shoulders bowed, for work unfit, Life's light has dimmed. 
“Tula,” also, knew perfectly well that petits would mean 
sons while petit-fils is grandsons, but to suit the scansion of 
her most pleasant version she makes no proper distinction 
between them. V. N.,“ whose poetical translations we 
always pick up with a certain quickening of anticipation, 
Spoiled the last verse by the horrid when you have grown in 
grace. We still place her in (a) because her other three verses 
are quite lovely. 

Class II has some good translations in it, but their writers 
have contrived to give a banal flavour to some of their 
lines, and others have gone their own sweet way, either in 


metre or in making a quite simple and direct poem sound 
involved or flowery. ‘‘ Atossa ” strained after rhymes, 
moil, toil; rank, blank. Hibernia ” totally unnecessarily 
put her old people in a chair. 

“R. E.“ and “ Fidelis ” tried to use village and tillage 
as rhymes, but that led them either to spoil the scansion 
or frankly to use another metre. Of the two we prefer 
“ R. E's which preserves the short fourth line. But we 
confess that both R. E.“ and “ Fidelis ’’ did remarkably 
well what they had set out todo. ‘‘ Salonique’s ” colloquial 
effort is well carried out, with the exception of making the 
old people dulled with dearth, which is not implied and 
unsuitable in the colloquial style. R. L.“ wrote beauti- 
fully for three verses, and tailed away weakly at the end, 
your father’s room. Cambria says We have laboured to 
live, which is not what they meant. And we do not like 
the rhyme doze, close (sharp s). W. J. H.“ wrote nicely 
in a three-lined stanza. “D. S. S.“ read his own meaning 
into it, such as that the old men stayed behind to be on 
guard. 

Onyx ” wrote patchily, parts were very good, metre, 
meaning, rhymes, but the first verse said The children stand 
apart, and arbuste is not necessarily arbutus. But we 
particularly liked 

Towards the kind earth bending still 
Their snow-white hair. 


We did not like Auburn’s ” old people going to village 
haunts, it made us think of places of refreshment. Nor did 
we care for several versions of Le temps fait croître les 
arbustes which were reminiscent of Tall Oaks from little 
Epsoms grow, thus Time makes great bushes grow from small. 

“ J. J.“ dragged in For time and tide wait for none. 
“ D. M. S. P.“ could easily have been higher, so little more 
trouble would have got the rhyme scheme complete. 

We thank our readers for nice letters and good holiday 
wishes, R. E., whose holiday is over before ours begins. 
“ Borderer,” who reminds us of Eichendorf's Wiinschel- 
rute, in which occur the words: 

Sschlaft ein Lied in allen Dingen 
die da traumen fort und fort, 
und die Welt hebt an zu singen 
triffst du nur das Zauberwort. 


Borderer says: Taking Zauberwort here as the vital 
and significant word, this verse seems to apply admirably 
to translation and to writing generally. And also in a larger 
sense to the interpretation of life, expressing as it does a 
faith in Music at the heart of things, and cheering on the 
seeker.” Thank you, Borderer, an encouraging verse, 
with your interpretation of which we agree. 

We wish we had space to print Momus's criticism of 
our criticism of the last French prose competition. We are 
not suppressing it merely because Momus does not 
agree with us. And there is much in his contentions, but 
about the prize award we repeat that a prize-winner is not 
necessarily perfect. That could only be maintained if some 
months the prize were withheld altogether. But a moderate 
writer may sometimes come out on top because he has in 
the aggregate lost less marks than a brilliant writer who 
is patchy in his work. 

Taube's kind appreciation of our efforts is very 
Pleasant. 

“ L. B.“ does not like French or German poetry, and his 
version seems surprisingly good after reading that confession 
in his letter. 

Our classical colleague is delighted to see how much the 
Latin competition was appreciated, an appreciation grace- 
fully expressed by ‘‘ Chauve-souris,’’ who even desires to 
have a poem set, but confesses that she would be rather 
afraid to compete, especially with Old Trident.“ Many 
thanks to her, Ajax,” F. H., “ Fidelis,” ‘‘ Winton,” 
and Chateau d’If’’ for their letters about the Tacitus 
passage, and to Ex or,” Nemo,“ and “ Comprador ”’ 
for their notes. As regards the text, the one we followed, 
drawn up by a famous Tacitan scholar, is at least as good 
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as, and probably better than the others. Variae lectiones, 
like naughty children, will never agree! No, Comprador,” 
obruit is not a misprint ; pace tua, it makes much better 
sense than abruet. Ex or should note that we did not 
recommend Furneaux's book,” but merely followed 
his version of the text. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation of the 
following passage from Mohammed by Klabund. (Berlin: 
Paul Franke Verlag.) 


Leicht, und nur aus Zärtlichkeit auf Maria gestützt, ging er 
in den glitzernden Abend. 

Erzähle mir, Mohammed,“ sprach Maria, was sich ereignete, 
seit du uns im Ramadhan verlassen. Sofern es dich nicht 
schmerzt. Wenn es die Erinnerung belastet: wirf es von dir 
und auf mich. Ich will alle deine Lasten gern und heiter bis 
ans Ende aller Zeiten tragen. Peinigen dich aber meine Worte 
wie Mücken oder stechen sie wie giftige Kakteen: so lass uns 
schweigen und wie dunkle Palmen schweigsam im blauen Himmel 
stehn.” 

Mohammed haschte nach einem fliegenden Käfer. 

Jahrhunderte, so schien es mir, raste ich einsam durch die 
Welt. Der einzige Mensch. Kein Bruder und keine Schwester, 
keine Gattin und keine Geliebte waren mir zugetan. Ich nährte 
mich von den Früchten der Wildnis und stillte meinen Durst an 
den springenden Bächen. Einst hatte ich Hunger nach Fleisch. 
Ich schnitzte mir einen Bogen und eine Lanze und jagte einer 
Hindin nach. Ich richtete den Bogen, der Pfeil schwirrte von 
der Sehne—ich fiel in mich zusammen. Blut rann aus meiner 
Brust. Der Pfeil hatte mich selbst durchbohrt. Niemals mehr 
stellte ich einem Tiere nach. Gazelle und Löwe folgten freundlich 
meinen Schritten. Taube und Geier begrüssten mich schnäbelnd 
aus den Lüften. Bart und Haar sprossen lang aus Haupt und 
Brust und Beinen. Wild ward ich und alt und hatte keine 
Gedanken, kein Wissen und keine Vernunft. Da kam ich an 
den Berg Hira und erstieg ihn stöhnend. Und als ich den 
Gipfel erklommen hatte—ich stieg aber Monate und Jahre—, 
fiel ich in einen tiefen Schlaf. Dem enttauchte wie aus dunklen 
Fluten ein schöner Jüngling. Er hielt ein bescrhiebenes seidenes 
Tuch vor sein Gesicht. Nicht sah ich sein Gesicht, nur seine 


elfenbeinerne Gestalt. Und der Jüngling sprach: Lies! 
Ich aber lallte unwirsch kaum verständliche Laute —ich hatte in 
den Jahren und Jahrhunderten der Einsamkeit die Sprache 
vergessen und verloren. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year,, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 521, must reach 
the office by the first post on September 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR, The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s., and 15s. respectively; for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 10s. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at 
this stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON 
OCTOBER 5, 1935. 


The Journal of Education 


for MAY, 1935, contains: 


The King and Democratic Citizenship 
By Mary E. Beggs, B.A., Goldsmiths’ College. 


An Eventful Quarter-Century, 1910-1935 
By Emeritus Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 


The Social and Industrial Record 


By C. H. Creasey, O.B.E., formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


The Development of Professional Associations of Teachers during 


the Last Twenty-five Years 


Then and Now 


By A. Gray Jones, M.A., B. Litt. 


f By T. Raymont, M.A., formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ College. 


/ What We Said in 1910 


By J. Wickham Murray, M.A. 


A Plea for More Interesting Readings in Latin 
By John Cook, M.A., Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh. 


e London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 e 
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MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LONDON, W.! 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


THE WINTER SESSION will open on 
October l, 1935 


The Medical School and Hospital 
occupy a central position within a 
few minutes’ walk of Oxford Circus. 
They are fully equipped for teaching 
the entire Medical Curriculum, both 
for University Degrees and the Con- 
joint Course. 


The Hospital has been entirely rebuilt ; 
the remodelled Out-Patient Department 
continues to expand; the newly-built 
quarters for the Resident Officers afford 
greatly improved facilities, and are being 
still further enlarged. These, with other new 
buildings, including modern and well-equipped 
Laboratories, give to the Middlesex Hospital 
and its Medical School the most up-to-date 
facilities obtainable in Great Britain. In 
addition there is open a new unit devoted to 
Clinical Research, and it contains six small 
self-contained wards and a large Clinical 
Lecture Theatre. The wards of the Archway 
Hospital, Highgate, containing 600 beds, are 
also available for Medical and Surgical 
demonstrations for students of this Medical 
School. 


RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS 


34 Resident Appointments are afforded 
annually to newly qualified students. 


Ten Registrars are also appointed annually. 


Scholarships and Prizes of a value 
exceeding £1,000 are awarded each year. 


Large Athletic Grounds, Common Rooms, a 
well-equipped Restaurant and Gymnasium 
are provided. A Squash Racquets Court is 
available. 

The Students’ Amalgamated Clubs include 
Rugby and Association Football, Hockey, 
Cricket, Sailing, Fencing, Golf, Rowing, 
Swimming, &c. 

There is no accommodation for women 
students. 

Further particulars and a prospectus may be 
obtained on application to the School 
Secretary, Middlesex Hospital, Mortimer 
Street, W. I. 


H. E. A. BOLD ERO, M. A., D. M., F. R. C. P., 
Dean. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column Ii page! £2 10 0 
One Column Ii page) 410 0 One- eighth Page. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
od. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., @ post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter O fice.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE Broapway, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abread 
stating full name and address of the gender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatz Broapway, E. C. 4 


The Schools and Matriculation” 


The proposal of the Northern Universities Joint 
Matriculation Board that the First School Certificate 
Examination shall no longer be used for the award of 
Matriculation Certificates seems to mark the beginning 
of a reform long demanded. When the School Certificate 
Examinations were established in 1914 the use of the 
First School Examination for the purpose of university 
entrance was not an essential feature of the scheme. The 
universities simply expressed themselves as willing to 
extend to the School Certificate Examinations approved 
by the Board of Education the recognition which they 
had already accorded to certain existing school examina- 
tions, but the establishment and existence of the present 
School Certificate Examinations are in no way dependent 
on their acceptance by the universities for Matriculation 
purposes. 

What has happened since their foundation is that 
this extraneous function of the examinations has 
exercised an ever-increasing influence on the secondary 
schools, with the result that a large number of schools 
appear to have lost sight of the original aim and to 
gauge the success of their curriculum and teaching by 
the number of pupils who, at the age of about 16, 
succeed in satisfying the universities of their fitness to 
enter upon a university course. This in spite of the fact 
that not more than one in four of the pupils who 
“ matriculate ” actually proceed to a university. 

The influence of Matriculation has become so burden- 
some that both teachers and administrators have 
repeatedly urged that it should be entirely separated 
from the First School Certificate Examination. Their 
plea received strong support from the Report of the 
Investigators appointed by the Secondary School 
Examinations Council in 1931 to carry out the third of 
the periodical inquiries into the working of the School 
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Certificate Examinations. The Report appeared in 
October, 1932, and, after a close examination of the 
relations between School Certificate and Matriculation, 
the Investigators recommended that Matriculation 
Certificates should no longer be awarded on the School 
Certificate Examinations. Since that time the eight 
examining bodies have been giving careful consideration 
to the matter, and it is to the credit of the Northern 
Joint Board that it is the first examining body to 
formulate a scheme for putting the reform into effect. 

It now proposes, and it has asked its constituent 
universities to approve the proposal to abolish the 
Matriculation Certificate, and to substitute a new set of 
regulations governing the entry of secondary school 
pupils to the universities. The new conditions require 
the possession of (1) any first School Certificate, provided 
that a foreign language has been taken at the ordinary 
standard, and (2) either any Higher School Certificate or 
alternatively a pass at one and the same time in four 
subsidiary subjects of the Higher School Certificate 
examination, chosen from two or three groups. The 
proposals, if adopted, cannot come into operation before 
the autumn of 1938, and it is possible to echo the wish 
expressed recently by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education that before that date other 
universities will adopt similar proposals. 

The majority of teachers will no doubt give a hearty 
welcome to the scheme. It will enable the First School 
Certificate Examination to take the place in the secondary 
school machinery for which it was primarily intended, 
that is, to provide a suitable test of the ordinary work 
of a secondary school at the fifth form stage. It need 
no longer be hampered by conditions imposed for the 
purpose of satisfying requirements which have no 
necessary connexion with the First School Certificate 
Examination, but the satisfying of which has almost come 
to be regarded as its main object. This is partly due to 
the lack of appreciation by the public, and particularly 
by employers, of the proper function of School Certificate 
Examinations, but there can be no doubt that it is 
partly the fault of the schools themselves. With the 
disappearance of Matriculation Certificates will disappear 
the necessity, and indeed the opportunity, for pupils to 
repeat a year’s work, sometimes twice, in order to turn 
a First School Certificate into a Matriculation Certificate, 
and employers will no longer be able to demand the latter 
as a condition of employment. It is only fair to say 
that there is evidence to show that during the last year 
or two employers have been much more reasonable in this 
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respect and have begun to show a much better apprecia- 
tion of the true value of examinations as a test of fitness 
for employment. 

The new conditions will make it possible for pupils 
who have gained a First School Certificate to proceed 
at once to more advanced work. The provision that the 
second of the two conditions for university entrance may 
be satisfied by passing in four subsidiary subjects of 
the higher school examination is particularly valuable, 
as allowing pupils proceeding to an academic career 
considerable freedom of choice and enabling them to 
follow a course of study suited to their varying aptitudes. 
This should render them better qualified to take advan- 
tage of university teaching and help to remove the 
reproach of narrowness of outlook and over-specializa- 
tion which is often levelled by university teachers against 
the products of the secondary school. 

A further attempt to reduce this specialization 1s 
being made by the Northern Joint Board. It has been 
reviewing the conditions of its own Higher School 
Certificate Examination and has drawn up proposals 
for their revision. The existing regulations that a 
Certificate shall be awarded on three principal subjects 
or on two principal plus two subsidiary subjects are to 
be retained, but the syllabuses are to be revised with a 
view to making them more suitable for a qualifying 
examination for the ordinary candidate. An important 
departure is in the method of using the examination 
for the award of scholarships. Scholarship candidates 
are to be required to take an additional paper in each of 
two subjects only, these papers being allotted a higher 
maximum mark than that given to the principal papers. 

The Northern Joint Board is to be congratulated on its 
attempt to remove the absurdity of certifying the fitness 
of pupils to enter upon a university course two or more 
years before they can be admitted to such a course and 
whether they have any intention of applying for admis- 
sion or not. It is almost inconceivable that its example 
should not be followed by other examining bodies. Some 
difficulty may arise in the case of London University 
owing to the special position created by the dual nature 
of its work. It is jealous, and with reason, of its External 
side, and its external Matriculation Examination has 
performed a very valuable service in the development of 
higher education. Its continued existence does, however, 
present difficulties, but it is sincerely to be hoped that some 
method may be found of establishing uniformity among 
the examining bodies so far as the relations between school 
examinations and university entrance are concerned. 


Occasional Notes 


WE can all appreciate the work of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and the 
Annual Report for 1934 of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, is worth attention as a record 
of what is being done in the United 
States, in Europe, in Latin America, 
and in the Orient towards realizing the 
high aims which the Carnegie Foundation is organized 
to advance. It is truly said that until the fact be 
grasped that international causes produce international 
effects and that international depression and disaster 
must look for and find international remedy, there can 
be nothing but merely temporary and partial escape 


Carnegie 
Endowment for 
International 
Peace. 


from the grievous and disorderly conditions which are 
manifest in every part of the world’s social, economic, 
and political organization. To mention only a few items 
in the report, we find that the movement to encourage 
in other countries the reading of the English language is 
steadily progressing; that great interest is taken in 
international mind alcove work, whereby a collection of 
books dealing with the daily life and customs of foreign 
peoples is placed in libraries in small communities ; and 
international relations clubs for the impartial study of 
international problems have been formed, many of them 
in schools. The fundamental purpose of the Carnegie 
Endowment is one of education, whereby students, 
whether in the class-room or in public service, may have 
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the outstanding facts of international life called to their 
serious attention. A most excellent object. 


Te National Peace Congress held at Friends House, 
London, from June 28 to July 2, was of special 
interest to teachers, many of whom attended as repre- 
sentatives of their respective organiza- 
tions. It is a truism that while there is 
an almost universal desire for peace, 
there is great diversity of opinion as to the best means 
of attaining it. Such gatherings as the National Peace 
Congress are of value inasmuch as they bring together 
an assemblage in which are represented all political 
parties, many religious sects, and many social move- 
ments, differing profoundly on many points, but united 
in the desire and the determination to put an end to 
war. We call to mind the opening words of the address 
given by the late Mr. S. A. W. Birks when he retired 
from the chairmanship of the I. A. A. M.: War destroys— 
education builds. Those words crystallize the feelings 
of the profession as a whole towards war. It destroys 
all the ideals for which they are working, and retards 
the building up of a free and enlightened people. In 
these days, when certain countries appear to be glori- 
fying war and bending their energies towards military 
training, it is more than ever necessary that we, who 
still boast ourselves an enlightened democracy, should 
repudiate these false gods and endeavour, not by 
violence or vain declamation, but by patient thought 
and well-considered action, to work for the removal of 
this curse from the world. 


Education and 
Peace. 


EVER learned profession should be governed by a 

body of its own choice who should have the power 
of deciding the conditions of entry and the right of 
expelling the unworthy. The doctors 
have the General Medical Council, the 
barristers the- Inns of Court, the 
solicitors the Law Society; dentists, 
accountants, and surveyors are all registered, and 
journalists hope to be soon. No one can be a stock- 
broker without conforming to certain conditions. But 
any one can still open a school without any qualifications 
for one of the most important duties, that of educating 
and moulding our future citizens. This has not escaped 
the notice of reformers, and since 1869 many bills have 
been brought before Parliament to make a register of 
teachers compulsory. One of the defects of democracy 
is that until a general demand arises for a reform, nothing 
happens. The majority of Englishmen are even now 
very lukewarm about the benefits of education; some 
regard school as a convenient place where their children 
are looked after for a portion of the day. In all the 
proposals, professional training and practical experience 
were looked upon as necessary requirements for regis- 
tration. At last in 1902, the first registration council 
was set up ; it proposed that elementary teachers should 
be registered separately from secondary teachers. This 
led to much opposition from the elementary teachers, 
and in 1907 it was ordered that a register should be 
formed of all teachers in one column. 


The 
Registration of 
Teachers: 


THE present Teachers Registration Council formed of 

fifty members, representative of all divisions of 
the profession, started work in 1907 and up to now nearly 
100,000 names have been entered on the Register. 
Teachers pay a fee of £3 for registration but no 
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further payment. At present they gain no advantage 
from registration; but the Council 
is struggling to secure that all head- 
ships should be reserved for registered 
teachers. This is only a first step. Every 
teacher should register, as until a larger majority have 
done so, Parliament will put off making registration a 
compulsory step to employment. The aim of the Society 
is to fix the minimum educational attainments and pro- 
fessional training of intending teachers, and to determine 
the amount of experience they must have before regis- 
tration. It does not desire to become an examining 
body a wise step, as we already have enough examina- 
tions. Until the Register is used to mark the qualified 
from the unqualified, it can afford no guidance to the 
public in the choice of teachers. The future is in the hands 
of the teachers themselves ; if the public, and especially 
the Board of Education, see that the vast majority of 
teachers are in favour of registration, a Bill will soon be 
passed to forbid any but registered teachers from 
practising excepting, of course, those who have already 
been teaching for a certain specified time. If the teachers 
are lukewarm about it, they will remain what they are 
now, an unrecognized horde with no official status. 


The 
Royal Society of 
Teachers. 


WE note that, according to the A.M.A., the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters has 
appointed a special committee to consider and report 
on the best ways in which the work and 
. influence of the Association can be 
extended, and the possibility of federa- 
tion with other teachers’ organizations. The time is 
probably not far distant, says the writer of a leading 
article on the subject, when the policy of secondary 
education for all, which the Association has advocated 
for so long, is likely to be realized in one form or another. 
The recent report presented to the London County 
Council, with its advocacy of multiple bias secondary 
schools to which entry would be automatic without any 
special examination, is only one indication of the way 
in which things are moving.“ After mentioning the 
possibility of post-primary education becoming wide 
enough to include all types, the article goes on to point 
out that such questions cannot be separated from others 
involving relationship to kindred associations, and 
suggests that the trme has come to make a further 
attempt towards federation. It is well, we think, that 
any association should endeavour, as reform proceeds, 
to secure that due attention should be paid to principles 
which it regards as essential. Careful thought and 
considered planning are necessary to this end. If, as 
seems likely, this foreshadows a genuine attempt to seek 
for the greatest common measure of co-operation, 
education as a whole will greatly benefit. 


E hear that the Educational Research Council 
seems likely to become an accomplished 
A great many educational organizations are 

interesting themselves in the pre- 

The Educational liminary work of exploring the ground 
Research and examining possibilities. Among 
Council. these are the Art Teachers’ Guild, the 
Associations of Headmistresses, Assis- 

tant Mistresses, and Assistant Masters, the National 

Association of Head Teachers, the Association of Pre- 

paratory Schools, the College of Preceptors, the Ling 

Association, the National Association of Schoolmasters, 


fact. 
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and the Association of Principals of Technical Institu- 
tions. There appears to be good ground for hope that 
many others, including local authorities, will help as 
the position becomes more clarified. The Royal Society 
of Teachers, which is finding office accommodation and 
staff for the time being, is taking a warm interest in the 
project, though it does not consider itself the appro- 
priate body to form such a council. Quite possibly, 
however, it would be willing to publish results. We 
hope that the scheme will go forward successfully. 
Such an organization should prevent overlapping and 
waste, and provide for that joint expert research which 
most educationists agree is desirable. We wish the 
movement every success. 


Th: decision of the London County Council to revert 
to its former practice of employing married women 
teachers is not an unexpected one. In its recommenda- 
tion to the Council, the General Pur- 
Married Women poses Committee said that representa- 
Teachers. tions had been made to it by many 
women’s organizations to the effect 
that married women should be eligible for employment 
without restriction throughout the Council’s service. 
The question was a complex one, and had been considered 
from the point of view of the public service and not 
the interests of any category. Its conclusion was 
that in two instances, those of the medical and teaching 
professions, material advantage to the public service 
would result if women were eligible to serve as officers 
of the Council. The duties of both doctor and teacher 
call for certain personal qualities which may be thought 
to be enriched by marriage. Moreover, the training of 
those entering these professions involves considerable 
expenditure of public money, the fruits of which are 
lost to the community if the career of every woman is 
terminated by marriage. Teachers in residential appoint- 
ments will for the most part be excluded from the 
proposals. Although opinion among teachers is divided 
on this subject, we do not anticipate much opposition, 
though the argument will doubtless be advanced that 
teachers solely dependent on their own earnings may be 
displaced. On the other hand, the purely educational 
value of the change will be widely acknowledged. 


A account of a very interesting experiment made 
about a year ago in a big secondary school in the 
north of England was given by Mr. Ramsbotham in a 
speech at Midhurst. It was decided, 

Physical Training he said, to find out whether, if some 
and Intelligence. of the periods devoted to academic work 
were dropped, and periods of physical 

training substituted, the mental alertness and intelli- 
gence of the boys would be improved or retarded. Two 
second-year forms, each of twenty-nine boys, were 
selected for the purpose, care having previously been 
taken in building them up to get them as far as possible 
equal in academic attainments. One form took the 
normal curriculum and did two periods weekly of 
physical training. The other took physical training 
daily for one period, and dropped one weekly period 
of French, Latin, mathematics, and English. The 
experiment lasted from September to March, after 
which time the boys in the physical training form 
showed an expected greater physical development in 
height, weight, and chest capacity. Now when the 
experiment began the average mental age of the physical 
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training form was eleven months ahead of the ordinary 
boy, and that of the normal form was fifteen months 
ahead. But when the same test was taken six months 
later, the mental age of the normal form was seventeen 
and a half months ahead, while that of the physical 
training form was twenty-five months ahead. This result, 
while not conclusive, is sufficiently striking to warrant 
further experiments on similar lines, and is heartening 
to those who are advocating the claims of physical 
education. 


Te School Age Council has been looking ahead, and 
considering the best way of using the extra school 
year when the school-leaving age is raised to 15. A 
conference attended by about 100 
W education experts, many of them repre- 
l senting local education authorities, was 
recently held at Lord Astor’s house to discuss this 
question. Mr. P. E. Meadon, Director of Education for 
Lancashire, said that we could not consider the fifteenth 
year entirely by itself in isolation from what has taken 
place before. The planning for the courses of study must 
take into consideration the standard attained in pre- 
vious education and the form of further education to 
which it should lead. His hope was that the pupi 
would go on to some form of part-time education, dav 
or evening. The practical trend of courses already being 
tried in different parts of the country had been largely 
determined by the nature of local industries. Sir Percy 
Jackson stressed the importance of taking the long view, 
and wondered whether the Government was looking 
sufficiently ahead. He appealed for the cultivation of 
such a spirit of good living within the schools as would 
remove children from the influence of the street 
corner.“ Miss Grier, principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, explained the importance of the extra 
year in the teaching of civics, saying that children did 
not develop a sense of responsibility till after the age 
of 14. Lord Tweedsmuir said that there were 100,000 
more juveniles at work than a year ago—getting work 
at the expense of older people. Lady Astor said there 
was a better feeling about the raising of the age than 
ever before, and that if the Government wanted to, it 
could raise the age at once. Of course it could. 


VW HETHER school journeys take the form of short 
rambles locally or of extended visits to distant 
places, the same ideals and principles underly ther 
The Scheel organization. Part of their unfailing 
Journey. attraction and value lies, however, in 

the flexibility in detail which is a 
necessary condition of their success. For this reason, the 
publication of itineraries and guide-books prepared for 
school journeys, as well as of accounts of actual experiences 
in school journeys, is a most helpful stimulus to teachers 
in general. We have received from Mr. G. K. Jones, 
Headmaster of the L. C. C. Senior Boys’ School, St. 
Andrew’s Street, Wandsworth Road, a copy of a school 
journey guide-book produced at that school in con- 
nexion with a visit now recently by a party from the 
school to Westward Ho! North Devon. Nothing could 
be more admirable for the purpose. It contains conos 
notes on outfit, the programme of activities contem- 
plated, and short accounts, historical, topographical. 
architectural, geological, &c., of what is likely to be 
seen, including common objects of the seashore. Tre 
book is illustrated with excellent drawings, maps, and 
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diagrams by members of the school staff; while the 
printing, duplicating, stencilling, lino-cutting, and book- 
binding was carried out by third year boys. All the 
work of preparing the book was done in the school. 
Every one concerned is to be warmly congratulated. 


COMMITTEE of the British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education has just pre- 
sented a report of some considerable value. The 
Committee’s terms of reference were: 


Post-Certificate “To consider: How far post First 
Paeron ar School Certificate work would benefit 


pupils between the ages of 16 and 18 
who wish to enter a commercial career, and, if not 
necessary for all sections of commerce, for which kinds 
of commercial work it is advisable. What should be 
the character of the work provided for these pupils? 
The Committee collected evidence from business men 
and business organizations indicating their present and 
possible future educational needs. The report discusses 
the evidence received (151 replies were received from the 
most varied sources) and the means which should be 
employed for the satisfaction of the demands on schools 
which can properly be made by business. On the 
assumption that the age of entry of secondary school 
pupils into business (at present about 16-17) may be 
expected to increase, the Committee thought it advisable 
to plan a curriculum for the last year of school life (at 
17 or 18) which urged attention to principles rather 
than details, and suggested that the curriculum at the 
post-certificate stage may be divided into four parts: 
the arts of expression (English, foreign languages, and 
drawing), arithmetic, the structure of modern business 
(history and geography) and the methods of business 
(study of markets, accounts, contracts and statistics). 
It is specially interesting to note that the demand that 
recruits to commerce shall hold a Matriculation Certi- 
ficate is almost certainly less than the schools would 
have expected. 


HE British Association for Commercial and In- 
dustrial Education has also published a report 

on the teaching of modern languages. By wide inquiry 
considerable divergence of opinion was 


1 in found as to the qualifications required 
e in languages for commerce and in- 


dustry. It must be realized that the 
proportion of commercial clerks who need modern 
languages is quite small, and those who have a 
good groundwork of a language are easily able to 
acquire technical terms by evening work at insti- 
tutes or at home. So the teaching of commercial 
French is quite unnecessary. Beginners rarely need a 
colloquial knowledge, as only experienced men transact 
a firm’s foreign business. It is realized that insufh- 
cient attention is paid to German and far too little 
to Spanish with its eighty million speakers, whereas 
none at all is given to Portuguese with its fifty 
million. Travelling scholarships have commenced, the 
London County Council propose to give sixty annually. 
It is proposed that an alternative paper should be set 
at the School Certificate dealing chiefly with oral work. 
To examine orally the vast numbers of candidates would 
be very costly if more than five minutes were devoted 
to each candidate. The University of Bristol examines 
every certificate candidate both in dictation and con- 
versation. Interchange of students is difficult to arrange, 
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but often proves most effective. The suggestion was 
made that the universities might arrange honours 
courses in which contemporary institutions, and economic 
life, as well as the literature and language are studied. 


I Wales the problem of dual control presents 

fewer difficulties than it does in England, where the 
percentage of non- provided elementary schools is 
much higher than it is in Wales. In 


5 the two largest Welsh Education 
Control.” Authorities, viz. Glamorganshire and 


Monmouthshire, there are very few 
such schools, and they are situated almost entirely in 
the rural parts of those counties. Nevertheless, the 
controversy about the position of these schools in the 
education system has always been carried on with 
greater zest in Wales than in England, and it will not 
have been forgotten that the Revolt against the 
Balfour Act of 1902 began in Wales. It is therefore of 
great interest to note the special attitude of Welsh 
Education Authorities towards the raising of the school 
leaving-age, and the position of voluntary schools when 
that is done. The industrial position in large parts of 
Wales makes the raising of the school leaving-age a 
primary necessity, and the Federation of Welsh Education 
Authorities recently made a comprehensive announce- 
ment recommending that there be no exemption from 
school attendance before the age of 15. Other 
recommendations are that building grants on the 
1931 standard be restored, and that more generous 
grants for conveyance be provided. On the question of 
building grants, the recommendations are much firmer 
than are those one is accustomed to hear passed in 
England, as witness the following portion of a recom- 
mendation: That as the dual system had proved 
costly, inequitable, and a hindrance to educational 
progress, no measure be acceptable which shall extend 
it.“ There is a definite recommendation against Right 
of Entry,” or any other arrangement by which 
denominational religious teaching may be given in any 
part of provided schools. 


T a recent meeting in Aberdeen of the Classical 
Association of Scotland, Dr. Edward, Director 

of Studies, Aberdeen Training Centre, suggested the 
abandoning of Latin prose in the final 

Lc rea examination as a means of saving the 

` teaching of classics. Latin and Greek, 

he said, were commonly called dead languages. The 
first essential in making these languages live was a 
living teacher—active, alert, energetic, with a sense of 
humour, an appreciation of the beautiful, and a power 
of rousing this in the pupils by infection, not by preach- 
ing. The finest scholar in the world would have little 
success with the majority of his pupils if he had not 
some of the power of the old orator—if he could not 
move, please, inform—in short, get his subject across. 
To-day, it appeared to him that the teaching of classics 
did not appeal sufficiently to the ear. It was far too 
exclusively directed to the eye. Hence, from the very 
beginning, they got that laborious teaching of com- 
position by means of innumerable sentences from 
English into Latin, steadily advancing in diffculty until 
the final stage was reached of translating passages of 
modern English into Latin, passages far too difficult 
for the great majority of pupils in school to do well. 
Thus the teacher was over-burdened with interminable 
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corrections, and in general lost his own verve and 
vivacity. The work lost all life and colour. Dr. Edward’s 
suggestions will meet with a large measure of support 
from classical teachers in Scotland. The value of Latin 
prose composition has been greatly exaggerated. It is 
a legacy from an older day when Latin was a normal 
means of communication between scholars, but that 
day is long past, and time spent in Latin prose is now 
largely wasted. 


Lye the last two years the Advisory Council 
has had under consideration the courses of 
training available for women teachers who are aiming 
at the General Certificate of the Scot- 


Report of the tish Education Department, and it 


save has now submitted its report to the 
Council. Education Department. Evidence was 


taken from the various bodies interested 
in the training of teachers, and the views of the Educa- 
tional Institute were presented both by deputation and 
memorandum. In view of the policy which the Institute 
has consistently advocated, the report makes interesting 
reading. For years, the Educational Institute had argued 
for a graduate profession, and circumstances seemed to 
be steadily working in favour of this view. Year by 
year the number of non-graduates entering the profession 
has been going down, while the number of graduate 
entrants has steadily increased, but, unfortunately for 
the Institute’s view, the report states that in the opinion 
of the Advisory Council a university degree is not 
essential so far as women teachers of pupils between the 
ages of 5 and 12 years are concerned. In place of a 
degree the report recommends a four years’ course 
involving attendance at a training college throughout 
that period. In the case of suitable students following 
this course, there might also be an opportunity for 
attendance at not more than four university classes. For 
the training of women graduates the report recommends 
that the present course of one year and a term should 
be extended to two years. Amongst further recommen- 
dations of a general nature are the discontinuance of 
preliminary training and (a much needed reform) the 
dropping of the teaching mark. 


A VERY successful colloquium for teachers of French 
was held in the Jordanhill Training College during 
the first half of July. Scottish teachers in large numbers 
attend the summer vacation courses in 


e in the Continental universities, but with 
e the rate of exchange telling heavily 


against them, it is becoming difficult 
to keep up this very desirable practice. With a view to 
meeting this difficulty it was decided to hold a con- 
ference in this country, and to bring distinguished 
lecturers from abroad. The course was very happily 
inaugurated by a reception at the Training College. 
At the reception, Sir William M’Kecknie, Secretary to 
the Scottish Education Department, spoke of the 
interest the Department took in vacation courses of 
every type, and of the value of such courses in keeping 
the teachers fresh and up-to-date in their subjects. The 
colloquium was very well attended. The promoters 
were particularly fortunate in their choice of lecturers. 
Monsieur Ramon Fernandez and Monsieur Paul Fau- 
connet are recognized authorities on their subjects, and 
their lectures proved stimulating and helpful to the 
students. Discussion was a feature of the course. The 


Standardization of Marking,” The Cinema as an Aid.“ 
The Reading Approach to French,“ Teaching French 
by Wireless,” all figured on the programme. In con- 
nexion with the last of these, two demonstration broad- 
cast lessons were arranged by the Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, one for a third-year class and one for older 
pupils. These evoked much interest, and led to 
considerable discussion. 


TE annual programme of broadcasts to Scottish 

schools discloses some new and interesting features. 
The Scottish Sub-Council has for some time been par- 
ticularly interested in the problem of 
providing suitable broadcasts for the 
small rural school. With the help of 
a number of rural school teachers it 
has arranged a course on the Scottish 
countryside which should appeal to country children. 
The principal speakers will be Sir Robert Greig, late 
Secretary to the Department of Agriculture, and Dr. 
W. G. Ogg, Director of the Macaulay Institute for Soil 
Research. The broadcasts will deal with the agricultural 
and pastoral areas, the forests and seaboard of Scotland. 
The two-year course in biology which has just been 
concluded has been very successful. It has now been 
reconstructed in the light of experience and brought 
into line with current development in the teaching of 
biology in Scottish schools. Next year’s course, which 
will be given by Prof. Peacock and Dr. Gary, is to be 
relayed to English schools also. The experimental 
course on speech training, broadcast in the spring and 
summer terms of this year, has proved extremely popular, 
and a full course will be included in next year’s pro- 
gramme. This will be carried out by Miss M'Allister, 
who was responsible for the experimental course. There 
is now an increasing demand for broadcasts for the 
younger children, and this has necessitated the develop- 
ment of a new microphone technique. The main object 
is to give to the children an active share in the broadcast 
lessons. This is now being successfully accomplished, 
especially in the lessons in music and speech training, 
but even in lessons like the broadcast on English, 
opportunities are being found for active participation on 
the part of the children. 


Broadcasts to 
Scottish Schools: 
Some New 
Developments. 


Te full extent of the disaster of 1933 which overtook 

the university teachers in Germany, who were 
dismissed for racial or political reasons, is revealed in an 
article published in the Universities 
Review. Our own country can take 
pride in the share it has taken in 
relieving the resulting destitution and saving for the 
world the high abilities of these teachers. It is known 
that 1,002 university teachers have been dismissed. 
Scientific subjects are strongly represented, the largest 
groups being for medicine, 311, and chemistry, 160. 
The United States, Turkey, Palestine, and Great Britain 
head the list of countries offering asylum to the exiled 
scholars. In providing temporary refuge and tem- 
porary financial help, Great Britain has played by far 
the biggest part.“ The Academic Assistance Council 
has administered nearly £30,000, but more money is 
required. The writer of the article answers various 
criticisms, and even admits that mistakes have been 
made frequently ; but justifies the work of the Council 
as an answer to the challenge to “a deep university 
tradition.“ 


Academic 
Assistance. 
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THE question of the proposed new curricula for medical 
degrees is too technical for discussion in these 
columns, except as to the preliminary studies with which 
eee many secondary schools are concerned. 
Training. In a letter to The Times, Prof. Ruggles 
Gates has made a spirited protest 
against the proposed reduced requirements, especially 
in biology, representing, he suggests, ‘‘ an incredible 
reduction in the present standard of medical training.” 
Prof. Gates regards the preliminary training in biology, 
chemistry, and physics as providing a scientific basis for 
the subsequent more specialized training. He claims 
that the reduction in the number of biological types is 
pedagogically unsound. The great increase in the 
number of students preparing for the medical degrees 
of London University should indicate, he suggests, a 
raising rather than a lowering of standards so as to 
ensure a type of medical practitioner of higher ability 
and attainments.“ 


CCORDING to The American Teacher, fifteen States 
have passed laws requiring teachers to take an 
oath of allegiance or loyalty to state and national 
“ Loyalty” In constitutions, and similar bills are 
America. pending in other States. The pro- 
fession is greatly exercised in conse- 
quence, and strenuous opposition is being organized on 
the ground that teachers are being deprived of their 
rights to freedom of opinion and freedom of speech. It 
is said that had such a law been in force prior to the 
abolition of slavery, opposition to that institution, 
which was protected by the Constitution, would have 
been just cause for the disqualification of teachers. 
Such legislation creates an atmosphere of fear in which 
it is impossible to develop critical intelligence. It 
implies a system of espionage, and strikes at the foun- 
dation of democratic education. It is being opposed as 
a gratuitous insult to the profession, as subversive of 
academic freedom, and as giving a handle to reactionary 
administrators for penalizing teachers for their civic 
activities. To an observer on this side of the Atlantic 
it seems indeed strange that such things should be in 
what used to be regarded as the land of liberty. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that misguided 
persons have before now suggested that something 
similar should be done here, though so far their pro- 
posals have been ridiculed. But it is still true, both in 
this country and elsewhere, that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance. 


M R. H. RAMSBOTHAM, Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Board of Education, in laying the founda- 
tion stone of the South-East Essex Technical College at 
Wa Barking, commented on the decay of 
Anpeoaticas: apprenticeship in consequence of which 
the work of training the adolescent 
had been shifted from the employer to the State and the 
local education authority. He appealed to industrialists 
to encourage the further education of these young people. 
But the evidence available appears to suggest that many 
industrialists are willing to provide training within their 
works for these apprentices. Not much encouragement 
for this form of training has been forthcoming from the 
Board of Education and the local education authorities. 
We have not seen on the part of industrialists much 
“grumbling at the cost or at the inadequacy of the 
product; indeed in view of the generous relief granted 
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to industries from payment of local rates under recent 
legislation, grumbling would be ungracious. The moment 
is opportune for a development of the training of 
adolescents within the works largely at the expense of 
the firms. 


. to a report for the year 1934, recently 

issued, useful work continues to be done by the 
Headmasters Employment Committee of the Incor- 
porated Association of Head Masters of 


ee Public Secondary Schools. The Com- 
Schoolboys. mittee gives advice regarding posts for 


boys recommended to it by head- 
masters of some 250 schools, and the report shows that 
1,688 boys were placed—a record number. Interesting 
points are that some employers, notably certain banks, 
are again engaging boys tairly readily, though a warning 
is given about the possible effects of further mechaniza- 
tion. The demand for boys during the early months of 
the year was well maintained, and, despite some 
slackening in the summer, the final gain over 1933 was 
156. The improvement was fairly general, the main 
exceptions being engineering, oversea trading, tobacco, 
and stockbroking. There was a welcome increase in the 
number of scientific posts found, for there were seventy- 
five of these as against forty-five the previous year. The 
average age of boys placed is rising. In 1934, 403 boys 
of 18 and upward were found posts, or 24 per cent of the 
total placings. In 1927 the percentage was 15. For 
boys aged 17 there is also an increase, but a decrease for 
boys of 16, though the main demand in the City 1s still 
for boys of 16 and 17. More than two-thirds of the boys 
had gained at least a School Certificate or Matriculation. 
The work of the Committee is evidently very valuable, 
and it is done without charge to boys or employers. 


A PRACTICAL article on the important subject of 
School Dinners is published by The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, based largely on the opinions of the 
children themselves. Out of the mouths 
School Dinners: of babes and sucklings! The writer 
of the article, the headmistress of the 
school, set herself to study scientifically the grumblings 
of the children about the dinners served in the school 
—for several valid reasons, one being that grumbling 
has a bad effect on the general bearing and manners of 
the girls. There were 250 girls and two dozen mis- 
tresses to be served at 8d. to Iod. per head. The cut 
from the joint is not favoured ; dishes like potato pies, 
sausages, steak and kidney pies, cold ham and egg salad 
are preferred. Fresh fruit formed the most popular 
second course, but, contrary to tradition, milk puddings 
were enjoyed, especially with stewed fruit. The same 
dish is not served on the same day in each week “ for 
it is much better for the appetite to be surprised.“ 


T opinions collected from the girls themselves were 
“both amusing and practically useful.” The 
commonest complaint, that the food was not served hot, 
was easily remedied. As already 

Giris’ Opinions. suggested, there was a decided pre- 
ference for made-up dishes—also for 

baked potatoes and for gravy. The craving for ice-cream 
was satisfied without difficulty. When children realize 
that an effort is being made to meet their reasonable 
needs, their attitude changes quickly, and disgruntled 
criticism yields place to useful suggestions, or, at worst, to 
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pointing out politely a defect to a prefect or to one of the 
mistresses present at the meal. As the writer of the 
article suggests, the time has gone by when plain and 
uninteresting foods were regarded as part of the discipline 
of a school. But, without much question, the feeding 
arrangements in many schools could be improved. 
Would not a peripatetic catering expert give useful 
advice to the heads of schools, most of whom are anxious 


to provide adequate meals ? 
. I TELL you, sirs, said Henry VIII, addressing 
the University of Oxford, that I judge no land 
in England better bestowed than that which is given toour 
universities, for by their maintenance 
our Realm shall be well governed when 
we are dead and rotten.” Even so, 
the roads forming part of the Bloomsbury site of the 
University of London were given to the University by 
the Government only under conditions recited in the 
Act of 1928. In a letter addressed to the Clerk of the 
London County Council, Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone 
points out that the University proposes to destroy part 
of the King’s highway surrounding Torrington Square 
without complying with the conditions of the Act, the 
intention being to build over part of the square without 
enclosing the whole square and converting it into private 
property, as provided by the Act. Every citizen has a 
duty to see that Acts of Parliament are obeyed. We 
hope, however, that some solution of the difficulty will 
be found without undue delay. 


Bloomsbury 
Site. 


AN influential appeal has been issued for a building 
fund for London House, the hostel for students 
from the Dominions opened in London in 1931 in tem- 
porary premises. London is a natural 
London House. magnet for Dominion students in 
medicine, economics, science, and 
engineering, and it is fitting that they should live under 
the pleasantest possible conditions. The late Mr. F. C. 
Goodenough raised £200,000 as the result of the original 
appeal to buy the site in Bloomsbury. Already fifty- 
seven students are living the collegiate life. Better 
accommodation is needed and £20,000 has been promised 
on condition that another £30,000 can be found. At 
one time, Cecil Rhodes coquetted with the idea of giving 
a generous benefaction to London. Other counsels 
prevailed ; but the race of millionaires is not extinct. 
A specially designed collegiate building appears to be the 
desideratum. At least one such built for men students, 
University Hall in Gordon Square, exists, but it is no 
longer used for its original purpose. 


R. H. RAMSBOTHAM’S complaint that university- 
trained teachers of modern languages are ill 
equipped to teach the living language may have some 
basis. He could not think that they 


Modern had ever learnt them as such.“ Why, 
ee he asked, should so much time be 


devoted to medieval French? The 
official reply would probably be that a mere knowledge 
of a living language may not imply any education at all. 
A Cook's interpreter may have a colloquial knowledge 
of a language but be quite unfitted to teach the subject. 
The university study of any language should imply some 
knowledge of national history and culture. Judging 
from examination questions, much of the knowledge 
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demanded, especially in English, may appear to be 
singularly uninspiring ; but it is regarded as part of 
the mental discipline of the university course. 
Mr. Ramsbotham’s test—whether the knowledge is 
“ kept up would not be accepted in universities. 
Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, an acknowledged expert, 
endorses Mr. Ramsbotham’s plea in a letter to The 
Times Educational Supplement. 


WE cannot have too many endowments for the 
promotion of research. The Leverhulme Fellow- 
ship Scheme was established in 1933 under the will of 
the first Lord Leverhulme, who died 


en in 1925. He directed that part of his 
Fellowships, estate should be devoted to the pro- 


vision of scholarships for research 
and education.“ The scheme, which disposes of an 
income of £12,000 a year, is for the assistance of 
experienced workers and is administered by an advisory 
committee of which Dr. H. J. W. Hetherington, Vice- 
Chancellor of Liverpool University, is Chairman. This 
year twenty-one Fellowships and seven grants in aid 
of research have been awarded. The subjects cover a 
wide range. Some such as The unwritten Law of 
Albania and The social anthropology of North- 
Eastern Malekula and other cultures are anthropo- 
logical. Art, science, and economics are also well 
represented, but education finds no place in the list. 
Surely many educational questions would benefit by 
impartial investigation. The question of the school 
age and of works schools and other forms of continuative 
education suggest themselves. More evidence should be 
available before decisions of great national importance 
are taken on these questions. 


D the past month, there have been many 

interesting educational events such as the annual 
public examinations for secondary or primary schools, 
the publication of the Department's 
Report for 1933-4, and several Con- 
gresses. There is little doubt that by 
far the most prominent matter for discussion in all 
these has been the Government's plans for the revival 
of Irish. The Department’s Report is in many ways 
encouraging. The number of pupils, supply and quality 
of teachers and average attendance at schools all show 
improvement. For those who believe that Irish can 
be made the ordinary language of the pupils, it is bv 
no means so comforting. It is true that nearly 9,000 
children earned the bonus of {2 per annum paid to the 
parent of each child using Irish in the home, and it is 
interesting to note that County Donegal heads the list ot 
those earning this bonus. Has the proximity of the 
five counties been the cause of this? Still, it is 
confessed that Irish is losing ground in the districts in 
which the language naturally survived until the general 
revival. It seems certain that the critics of the policy 
of teaching children through the use of a language, which 
is not their ordinary medium of thought, are growing in 
numbers. Prof. Tierney expressed the view of verv 
large numbers of educated people at the Annual Congress 
of the Catholic Truth Society held at Kilkenny. The 
dangers of such a policy are obvious, but rarely has a 
man of Prof. Tierney’s standing spoken so definitely. 
The present writer has just spent a fortnight in a remote 
district in the south, living mainly amongst the farmers. 
He has not yet heard one word of Irish spoken. 


The Irish Free 
State. 
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Reviews 


A PAGAN SAINT 


Marcus Aurelius, a Saviour of Men, Sixteenth Emperor of 
Rome. By Dr. F. H. Haywarp. (IOS. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Dr. F. H. Hayward, famous as an educational expert and 
as an inspector of schools, is a man of marvellous versatility 
and energy. Late in life he seems to have turned from 
abstract pedagogy to concrete biography. But, as a matter 
of fact, no turning has taken place. Dr. Hayward, in 
writing of The Unknown Cromwell or the forgotten Marcus 
Aurelius, is still pursuing the one great educational aim of 
his career, which is, if possible, to discover 


If any golden harbour be for men 
Mid seas of death and sunless gulfs of doubt.“ 


In other words, he seeks to discover in the lives of great 
men a source of inspiration and guidance separate and 
distinct from that provided by dogmatic religion. Hence 
he makes celebrations of heroes play a prominent part in 
the curricula that he advocates for schools. 

In biography, therefore, he writes only of men whom he 
enthusiastically admires. His present book leaves no doubt 
as to his whole-hearted admiration for the great Stoic 
Emperor of Rome. He speaks of him as “a man who 
corresponds more closely to our conception of flawless and 
angelic virtue than almost any other in history,“ and he 
describes one of his writings as the most beautiful thanks- 
giving in literature.“ The story which he tells of his career, 
based on authentic historical sources, goes far to justify 
his high claims. The man who ruled the Roman world from 
A.D. 161 to 180 was unquestionably one of the outstanding 
figures of universal history. Dr. Hayward well describes 
his many and varied activities—his administration of his 
vast dominions, his care for the welfare of his people, his 
efforts to raise the standards of morality, his struggle to 
defend the frontiers of civilization against insurgent 
barbarism. Three things Dr. Hayward has to explain away, 
and he does so with a great deal of skill. These things are, 
first, the good emperor’s persecution of the Christians ; 
secondly, his apparent condonation of the profligacies of his 
wife Faustina, and, thirdly, his failure to educate his son 
and successor, Commodus, in the way of virtue. 

No doubt some readers will think that Dr. Hayward 
over-idealizes Marcus Aurelius; but none will deny that 
he has written a powerful and fascinating book about him. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The New America: the New World. By H. G. WELLS. 
(2s. 6d. net. The Cresset Press.) 

Mr. H. G. Wells is, without doubt, the major prophet 
among the English-speaking peoples of the present day. 
His remarkable detachment from the passions of his own 
time; his uncanny insight into the errors of other people; 
his zeal to attain to a science of society ; his rather impish 
genius for criticism—all these things in combination, make 
his predictions concerning the future of mankind uniquely 
interesting and important. It must be admitted that his 
prophecies do not provide cheerful reading. Mr. Wells 
is a Jeremiah foretelling woe. Nevertheless it is not inevit- 
able woe. He thinks that the British Empire may have 
twenty years of grace, and America forty years, during 
which destruction may be averted, if only the right men 
arise, and the right policy is pursued. A race, he says, is in 
process between reconstruction and catastrophe, and at 
present catastrophe is leading. 

The three great perils of the time, in his opinion, spring 
from, first, the fear of war; secondly, the spread of 
unemployment in the midst of overflowing plenty ; thirdly, 
the chaos of the currencies which have been disorganized 
by reckless speculation. In the four lectures printed in 
the volume before us, delivered originally to American 


audiences, Mr. Wells discusses the problems raised by these 
perils and seeks to suggest solutions. The first lecture, 
entitled, New Deals throughout the World,“ portrays the 
situation as Mr. Wells perceives it. The second lecture, 
“ Raucous Voices and the Inexplicit Men,“ analyses the 
solutions offered by such vociferous amateurs as Senator 
Huey Long and Father Coughlin, and asks how it is that 
the experts let these people monopolize the public ear, and 
do not seriously attempt to expose and answer them. He 
severely blames the sane for remaining inexplicit. In the 
third lecture, Release of Energy, he treats of the question 
of unemployment, and advocates as a practical expedient 
a vast and continuous expansion of public works. In the 
final lecture, Readjusting the Mechanism, he sums up 
his conclusion, stressing the need of an international 
society, a planned economy, and a stabilized currency. 

It is not every one who will accept Mr. Wells’s diagnosis 
of the ills of humanity, or his proposed remedies. But there 
is no one who will not be stimulated to thought by his 
vigorous diatribes. 


NAMES OF LONDON EXPLAINED 


Why Piccadilly? The Story of the Names of London. 
E. S. Fay. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Londoners are notoriously incurious about the sources of 
the names of the streets through which they walk. Many 
work in Essex Street without suspecting the reason of the 
name or that of the adjacent Devereux Court and Iweezer's 
Alley. Thousands pass daily by Bleeding Heart Yard, 
Hanging Sword Alley, and Poppin’s Court and do not even 
know where they are, much less the reason why they are 
so named. And yet there have always been some, like 
Mr. John Burns, who collected books on London. Stow's 
Survay, the first of them all, appeared in 1598, a reprint 
in 1599, and a second edition, a hundred pages longer, in 
1603. But few now read the old type with ease, and 
Mr. Fay supplies us in a small space with the information 
we ought to want. His survey extends from Sloane Street 
to the Tower, from the Thames to Clerkenwell Road; so 
we must wait for an enlarged edition before we know 
about Walham Green, Ponder’s End, or the Welsh Harp. 

And now Why Piccadilly ? Mr. Fay, following Wheatley 
and Dasent, tells us that a certain baker sold ruffs called 
pickadills. Becoming rich, he built himself a house on 
what were then fields but now Great Windmill Street. 
It was christened by others Pickadilly Hall, and in course 
of time the name was given to the road to the south-west. 
Another name on which controversy has waxed warm 1s 
Soho. Mr. Fay helps us again by referring it to the cry 
urging on dogs to the chase, three hundred years ago, 
when fields stretched west of St. Giles’s Church. And as 
the Duke of Monmouth had a house in Soho Square, he 
chose the name as his password at Sedgmoor. The author 
has sought diligently and skilfully, but he confesses he 
cannot tell the reason for Paper Buildings, the house in 
the Temple where he himself lives, nor of Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly, said to be the longest street in London without 
a turning out of it and the only one with no lamp-posts. 
He will have nought to do with Charing Cross being 
derived from Chére reine, the dear Queen of Edward I, 
whose cross used to stand where now is Charles I's statue. 
Many guides show foreigners and provincials the cross in 
the station yard as the original although it was designed 
by Barry when the station was built. The streets laid out 
on the old Buckingham House were called George Street, 
Villiers Street, Duke Street, Of Alley, and Buckingham 
Street; the profligate duke wished his name to endure in 
London. Mr. Fay says Of Alley is now called York Place, 
but the old tablet was there not long ago. 

How many people know what a cursitor was? Or the 
origins of Adelphi, Alsatia, Amen Corner, Bolt-in-Tun 
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Yard, Cockpit Steps, Foubert’s Place, Godliman Street, 
Giltspur Street, St. Mary Axe, St. Andrew Undershaft, St. 
Catherine Cree, Petty France (there were two, one is now 
New Broad Street, the other in Westminster has recently 
regained its name), Whetstone Park, Leather Lane, which 
has nothing to do with leather, and countless others. 
Those who are curious must turn up the excellent index. 
Where is Broadway, E.C. 4, and how many Broadways are 
there in London? Luckily our author has not mentioned 
Pickering Place or the little old farmhouse in Mayfair, or 
no secrets would be left to us to show our country cousins 
when they visit us. Enough has been said to encourage 
every Londoner to add this book to his library. 


THOUGHTS OF A SCHOOLMASTER 


The Faith of a Schoolmaster. By E. SHARWOOD SMITH. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 


This is emphatically a book that every teacher should 
read. Not that every teacher will agree with all that 
Mr. Sharwood Smith has to tell him; in fact, some will 
be quite actively opposed to his theory and practice. But 
the more a teacher knows of what others have done, or 
would like to do, the more he is likely to perfect his own 
methods. For most teachers have learnt to teach by 
teaching; practice is here far more valuable than theory. 

The main thesis of Mr. Sharwood Smith’s book is the 
democratization of education, to render it freer and less 
rutty. He acknowledges that democracy falls far short of 
perfection, but he still considers that his reforms would 
vastly improve the education of a free people. To prove 
this he relates at length what he initiated at Whitchurch 
and consummated in his twenty-two years at Newbury, 
which from a starved little country grammar school of 
some fifty boys he improved to one of 300, gaining open 


scholarships at the universities. Although he criticizes 
many of the methods of the great public schools—and ıt 
may be admitted that not all boys fit into their system— 
yet he is not stingy in his praise for what they have done 
and are doing. He looked upon his school as a small society 
whose members might learn to set the interests of others 
on no lower level than their own. He does not hesitate to 
protest against the low salaries of assistant masters, which 
he thinks is one reason for much failure in school results, 
because it is only those with the missionary spirit or those 
who are compelled by poverty who ever stay in the pro- 
fession. He might also have said the same about the 
assistant examiners when he is criticizing the defects of the 
examination system; when a man is paid a shilling for 
correcting a three-hour paper, what can one expect but 
scamped work ? 

Mr. Sharwood Smith is all for greater liberty. He would 
have the boys elect their own prefects, in some cases decide 
on punishments. His views on religious instruction are 
broad and make for sanity. He is against all rewards and 
most punishments. He believes strongly in the great 
writers of Greece and Rome, but not taught at the rate of 
ten sentences of prose and twenty lines of Virgil a week; 
he taught them through translations first so that a boy got 
the idea of the whole. But before the classics he places 
history as the chief school subject, and looks upon it asa 
defence against the baneful influence of the blatant Press. 
which he compares with the sophists of Athens. The school 
library was his great concern and joy, for to make his boys 
well-informed is even better than to make them scholars. 
His belief in getting up school plays is profound, he even 
thinks them a cure for sex- Obsession. Even if this book ts 
opened with mistrust, as it will be by many old hands, 
the easy style of the author and the reasonableness of his 
arguments will cause it to be read to the end. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


A Method for Creative Design. By A. BEST-MAUGARD. 
and Revised Edition. (6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Spacing and proportion, line, values, and colour, these are 
the elements of which a design is made. It matters little if the 
motifs used are Cabbages or Kings. If this is never lost sight 
of, and Mr. Best-Maugard is the last person to forget it, then 
such a book as this is most valuable. It starts with seven simple 
motifs, and gradually leads through formal combinations of 
these to both vegetable and animal forms and kings; the latter 
in that fine piece of abstract design which has stood the test of 
five centuries: we refer to the common playing card. We can 
strongly recommend this entertaining and useful book to all 
those who wish to express themselves in the language of line 
and form, and to all who practise design for the crafts. 


Artin Daily Life for Young and Old. By D. D. SAWER. (108. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) 

While joy is an excellent key-note for a book dealing 
with creative endeavour, we could wish that labour were a 
little more insisted on. Miss Sawer claims that children can 
draw naturally with a bold free dash full of life and beauty 
which has often been the envy of the professional artist.“ Our 
own experience has been that the child can handle no imple- 
ment or tool effectively until he has had much training; and 
further that spontaneity is not always a virtue. Colour training 
is referred to far too cursorily with no hint of the important 
advances which have recently been made in this subject. Many 
of the drawings and diagrams in the book are too hasty to be 
of use, such as some of the figure sketches, the block letters 
in Fig. 76, and the inaccurate composition lines on Plate 52. 
On the other hand, the historic examples, as also the specimens 
of the work of some living artists and architects, are interesting 
and valuable. There is so much of incentive in Miss Sawer's 
books, so much of freshness and enthusiasm, that if more care 
were taken in their preparation we should be able less reservedly 
to recommend them to young teachers and students. 


New | 


Dryad Leaflets. No. 90. How to Weave on Foot Power Looms. 


No. 91. How to Weave on Two-Way Looms. (6d. each. 
Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

Dryad Lettering Cards. Nos. 1 and 2. (14d. per card. ıs. 3d. 
per dozen. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

The Barking Writing Cards. By A. FAIRBANK. (Is. 6d. per Set 
Leicester : The Dryad Press.) 

Methods of Teaching the Fine Arts. By W. S. Rusk. (IIS. ód. 


net. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Artist and his Public. By E. NEWTON. 
& Unwin.) 


(7s. 6d. net, Allen 


A Pilgrimage of Ideas, or the Re-Education of Sherwood Eddy. 
By SHERWOOD Eppy. (10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is an extremely interesting autobiography, written with 
frankness and sincerity, with neither conceit nor false modesty. 
The author has had an unusual life; reared in the Middle West 
when it was still the Wild West, converted at the age of 
12, he came under the influence of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and went as a missionary to India. This country, for which 
he still has an ardent affection, he left after fifteen years for 
China, and when War broke out, worked in France with tbe 
Y.M.C.A. His war experiences changed him from a natural 
fighter to a pacifist and a keen internationalist. During the 
last fifteen years he has conducted parties of carefully selected 
American men and women through the chief countries of 
Europe, in the hope that on their return they would spread at 
home the knowledge of European problems which they had 
gained. The success of these annual seminars is due to 
Mr. Eddy's genius in persuading the leading statesmen. 
economists, and writers of Europe to meet his group in frank 
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discussion. All this experience of many men in many lands 
has left the author a simple boyish unsophisticated American 
idealist. 


Beyond the Sunset. By C. Dovie. (7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Mr. Charles Douie here gives us an account of his work and 
his recreations, since the War. He has found life full of interest, 
and his story abounds in anecdotes and comments (always 
thoughtful and sometimes provocative) on the events of the 
last few years. He describes himself as the first who ever 
burst into the Board of Education by competitive examination.“ 
He writes of his official work there in the lighter vein. The 
Board's interest in the day continuation school, adult education, 
religious education, drama in adult education, public libraries, 
juvenile organizations, and other such problems certainly gives 
the reader the impression of something attempted. The book 
is written with humour, and with a true insight into human 
nature. This is seen in the record of Mr. Douie's experiments 
in introducing educational activities into prison life. Indeed, 
there is not a dull page from beginning to end. 


Geraldine Jewsbury : Her Life and Errors. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


By G. D. HADZSITS. 


By SUSANNE Howe. 


Lucretius and his Influence. (5s. net. 
l Harrap.) 

This is the latest addition to the Publisher’s well-known 
series Our Debt to Greece and Rome, and Mr. Hadzsits 
interprets his task in a broad light. His subject is not only 
Lucretius but Lucretius and his Age. An idea of his treatment 
may be gathered from a consideration of his chapters. He 
begins with the life of Lucretius, of this we know little; then 
he begins at once to consider Epicurus and Epicureanism in 
Athens, and passes immediately to Lucretius and the Epicureans. 


His next chapter is on the De Rerum Natura and Rome of the 
first century, then he considers Lucretius and the Atom, Lucretius 
and the Soul, Lucretius and Religion, Lucretius and Ethics, 
Lucretius and the Roman Empire, Lucretius and the Middle Ages, 
The Church and the Grammarians, Lucretius and the Renaissance, 
then he passes to the seventeenth century, the eighteenth century, 
and finally ends with Lucretius and the Present. 


A First Latin Course. By A. S. C. BARNARD. Part II. 
Bell.) 

This is a book of a type upon the production of which our 
classical scholars would be much better engaged than upon the 
more hum-drum task of annotating school editions of classical 
writers. Mr. Barnard sets out the story of Aeneas, which runs 
throughout the book, then toward the end we come upon a 
play and at the end are Latin songs. The book follows the 
principle used in Part I, of setting out new grammar or syntax 
in small doses, with exercises constructed mainly to give 
practice in the new matter; while revision of former work is 
kept up continuously, and occasionally reinforced with revision 
exercises. After perusing the ordinary type of school book it 
is delightfully refreshing to come upon an author so alive to 
the vitality of his subject as Mr. Barnard shows himself to be. 
It is a book which will bring delight to its readers and one which 
we can thoroughly recommend. 


(2s. 6d. 


First Latin Course. By M. F. Pratt. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Orbis Terrarum : a Senior Latin Reader. By E. H. GODDARD 
and R. L. CHAMBERS. (3s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Latin Stories for Reading or Telling, To Wit, Beasts, Fools and 
Wise Men, The Famous Dinner-Party of Trimalchio, Horace’s 
Adventures on the Apulian Hills, with an Appendix of Greek 
and Latin Proverbs. By W. H. D. Rouse. (2s. 6d. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 


ECONOMICS 


The Growth and Distribution of Population. By Dr. S. VERE 
PEARSON. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

In this handsome volume Dr. Pearson has set down an 
enormous number of facts on a variety of subjects that have a 
bearing, however remote, on the growth and distribution of 
population throughout the world. These subjects include 
geography, agriculture, land tenure, hygiene, town and country 
planning, housing, traffic problems, and emigration, besides 
those like vital statistics and birth control which are commonly 
associated with the study of population. But unfortunately, 
this vast accumulation of facts, the product of wide reading 
and many years of painstaking study, is insufficiently sys- 
tematized, so that the book as a whole is inclined to be discursive 
and amorphous—it is difficult to see the wood for the trees. 
Students who are prepared to dig into it, however, will find a 
great deal that is interesting and illuminating. The author's 
attitude is summed up in the words, The magic touchstone 
for establishing a just and beneficial distribution of population 
should be freedom.“ 


Tradesman's Entrance. By J. BENN. (38. 6d. net. Allan.) 

Let no one be put off by the cryptic and rather forbidding 
title that the author—a son of Sir Ernest Benn —has chosen 
for this fascinating little book, of which, however, it is not easy 
to give a satisfactory brief description. Mr. Benn prepared 
himself for a business career at Cambridge and Princeton, and 
though his publisher says that he gives from first hand 
experience his views on the value of a university education in 
trade, his book contains a great deal more than this. It is a 
racy and altogether delightful account of the author's experiences 
in business and his conclusions on many subjects—a book of 
table talk enlivened by anecdotes, and not in the least an 
educational book. We strongly recommend all teachers to 
read it, whether they are concerned with commercial subjects 
Or not. 


Can Land Settlement Solve Unemployment ? 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Ihe outstanding feature of this very competent little book 
is the severely scientific analysis that it makes of the problem 
described in its title. There is no loose guesswork about it, for 
every conclusion is based on precisely stated facts, which are 
naturally mainly statistical in form. The whole book is therefore 
a model of scientific method. The general conclusion reached 


By G. HERBERT. 


is that land settlement, if certain conditions are fulfilled, can 
do a great deal towards diminishing unemployment. The book, 
which contains a foreword by Mr. Lloyd George, can be recom- 
mended to all serious students of the subject. 


World Problems of To-day : Explained for Boys and Girls. By 
HEBE SPAULL. (2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 

A dozen problems in the realm of international politics and 
economics are here explained in the simplest manner and with 
very little comment that could be called controversial or ten- 
dentious. They include such problems as Nationalism, Minori- 
ties, Fascism and Communism, Race Prejudice, Disarmament, 
Over-population, and Distribution. No solutions are suggested 
except moral ones, and the author has accomplished a difficult 
task with success. 


The Burden of Plenty? By the Hon. R. H. BRAND, H. DALTON, 
H. D. HENDERSON, J. A. Hopson, G. Hutton, A. R. ORAGE, 


Prof. L. Rossins, Sir ARTHUR SALTER, Mrs. BARBARA 
Wootton. Edited by G. Hutton. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 


British Industries and their Organization. By Prof. G. C. ALLEN. 
Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Social Economy of the Himalayans Based on a Survey in the 
Kumaon Himalayas. By Dr. S. D. PANT. (15s. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

The Local Soctal-Survey tn Great Britain. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Citizen and His Money. 
Arrowsmith.) 


By A. F. WELLS. 


By H. M. Cook. (2s. net. 


SAVING UP FOR Books: NEW SCHEME FOR CHILDREN.— 
Children may shortly be able to choose their own books and 
buy them with their own money, if a scheme now under 
consideration by the National Book Council is put into operation. 
It is an adaptation of the Book Token scheme so popular among 
grown-ups. The proposal is to issue three-penny book stamps 
which children can stick on specially printed cards. When the 
cards are full they may be exchanged at a bookshop for a picture 
book or other children’s book to the value of the stamps on 
the card. 
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The Child and His Pencil: Adventures in a Country School. 
By R. L. Russert. (Cloth, 5s. Paper, 3s. 6d. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This refreshing little book describes how the teacher of a 
small country school in Ireland released the creative powers of 
his boys and girls by means of controlled and regulated self- 
expression. The results shown here in the verses written by 
the children and the drawings and woodcuts which they 
produced bear tribute to the methods used. The following 
quotation shows the author's educational aim: What the 
child knows at school matters very little. What he learns to 
like, how he learns to feel, how he learns to face his difficulties 
and tackle his problems, are of much greater importance.“ 


Geschichte der Pädagogik in Grundlinien. By Prof. J. GOTTLER. 
Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage. (Geheftet, 5.60 Mk. in 
Leinen, 6.80 Mk. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 


Prof. Göttler's history of education, beginning with the 
pre-Christian era and coming down to the present day, is a 
useful synoptic survey of both theory and practice, and serves 
admirably its purpose. Readers who desire to study a particular 
period more intensively, for example, the present century down 
to the most recent developments, will find an ample and sure 
guide to the relevant sources. 


Le Travail par Equipes a l'École. (4 francs suisses. 
Bureau International d’Education.) 


This volume contains a full, impartial, and well- arranged 
summary of replies to a questionnaire about the use of groups 
or teams in school work. One hundred and eighty-seven 
communications were received from twenty-seven countries. 
The information obtained ranges over the most important 
problems raised by the use of this method—aims, the 
formation of groups, leadership, the evolution of groups at 
different ages, the initiative of teachers and pupils, the 
subjects and pursuits for which it is suitable, the effects on 
difficult and exceptional children, the results, the attitude and 
function of the teacher. M. Piaget writes briefly on the 
psychology of the group, and Prof. Petersen and M. Cousinet 
report on the use of groups in their experimental schools. 


Redirecting Education. Edited by Prof. R. G. TuGWELL and 
L. H. KEYSERLING. Vol. I.: The United States. Vol. II.: 
Europe and Canada. (15s. net each. New York : Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


For some fifteen years, specialists in the social sciences at 
Columbia University have co-operated in giving a course on 
the problems of industrial civilization. From this co-operation 
has arisen the conviction that educational systems are too much 
bound to the past and too little concerned with the shaping of 
the future. Believing that the teaching of the social sciences 
should be instrumental, experimental, forward-looking, the 
writers in the first volume under review suggest that the social 
objectives of the American College should attach less weight 
to traditional theories and to descriptions of things as they are, 
and pay more attention to the problems of a changing world. 
A new attitude of mind, recognizing that education is not only 
a function of society, but that society is reciprocally a function 
of education, would transform the teaching of economics, 
history, and political science. The second volume is a critical 
study of the social objectives implicit or explicit in the 
educational systems of Germany, France, Russia, England, 
Italy, Denmark, and Canada. Here the treatment is on a 
broader basis than that of the first volume, which is confined 
to the American College with the exception of an illuminating 
general discussion of social objectives written by one of the 
editors. 


Adult Interests. By E. L. THORNDIKE and others. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Ten Years of Adult Education: a Report on a Decade of Progress 
in the American Movement. By M. A. CARTWRIGHT. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

These two books, American in their origin and outlook, will 
find many eager readers in Britain also, for adult education, 
which had taken firm root in this country long before the 
economic troubles of recent years, is now seen more clearly 
than ever to be a movement of high national importance. In 
America, the idea that childhood and adolescence are the time 
for learning, and that effective learning practically ceases 
thereafter, had already been suspect, but was blown sky-high 


Geneva: 


(14s. net. 


by the researches of Prof. Thorndike and his associates, as 
recorded in his former book Adult Learning. But now, granted 
that learning may in some respects be more effective than ever 
in adult life, what about the adult’s desire to learn ? What 
about the many competing interests of adult life? This is the 
theme of the new set of studies bearing the title Adult Interests. 
Wise adult educators in this country have found that, since 
all adult education is necessarily voluntary, it is useless to offer 
what we think the adult ought to be interested in. We have to 
find out what he is interested in and proceed accordingly. 
This book will help British teachers to compare notes with 
workers in the same field in America. 

The volume entitled Ten Years of Adult Education, gives a 
most interesting survey of a decade of progress in American 
adult education. Mr. Cartwright’s eminent fitness for the task 
of writing it, is emphasized in a foreword by Miss Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, whose pointed inquiry Why Stop Learning? 
attracted much attention at the time of its appearance. The 
very fact that the adult education movement in America 
presents certain marked contrasts with the same movement in 
Britain, makes this book all the more worth reading. 


By MARGARET GUSTIN and 
Capel Hill: University 
Oxford University 


Activities in the Public School. 
MARGARET L. Hayes. (9s. net. 
of North Carolina Press. London: 
Press.) 

A useful book for teachers who are experimenting with the 
processes which are variously known as projects, activities, 
centres of interest, or units of work. Previous descriptions of 
this type have usually come from experimental schools with 
exceptional resources behind them; it is therefore valuable to 
have a record of work from a number of rural and small-town 
schools where the equipment and staffing was on the whole 
below the average. 


Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics. By I. SPAF FORD. 
(13s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 41. Les 
Conseils de l'Instruction Publique: d' Après les Données 
Fournies par les Ministères del’ Instruction Publique. (3 francs 
suisses. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education.) 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL SCHOOLS or Music, 
LonpoN.—The forty-sixth annual meeting was held on July 16. 
The report submitted to the meeting showed that the Board 
had dealt during the year with 65,580 entries for its examinations 
in music and in elocution throughout the British Isles and the 
Empire overseas. Exhibitions providing free tuition at the 
Royal Academy of Music or the Royal College of Music were 
granted to fifty-nine students in pianoforte, violin, and other 
subjects from all parts of the Empire, seventeen having been 
newly elected during the year. Twenty-nine gold medals and 
twenty-three silver medals have been awarded by the Board 
to outstanding candidates. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, referred to the death during the year 
of Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, one of the original promoters of 
the Board at its foundation. 

* + * 


A TEACHING PRIZE oF / 100.— The head of an English schoo!. 
who desires to remain anonymous, has offered a prize of £100 
for the best lesson in the form of an essay or statement of 
from 1,500 or 2,000 words, suitable for use in schools or with 


young people, explaining the guiding principles enunciated in 


Sir Norman Angell's three books, The Great Illusion, The Unseen 
Assassins, Preface to Peace. Those not formally engaged m 
the teaching profession may compete, but teachers, students 
in training colleges or in theological colleges, all those indeed 
whose work is concerned with teaching, exposition and explana- 
tion, will be especially interested. The essay should not be 
primarily either laudatory or critical, but explanatory. The 
donor is arranging for a cheap edition of the most expensive 
of the three books to be available to competitors. All particulars 
of the competition can be obtained from the publishers. 
Messrs. Heinemann, or Messrs. Hamish Hamilton, or from 
Lecture Management, Ltd., 102-105 Shoe Lane, London. 
E.C. 4. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


Land of Women : The Tale of a Lost Nation. By KATHARINA 
VON DOMBROWSKI. (7s. 6d. net. Putman.) 

This long and powerful novel, largely based on historical 
fact, relates the tragic story of the Guarani people, the native 
inhabitants of Paraguay, between the years 1850 and 1870. 
During this period, as a result of the devastating war waged 
by Paraguay on the neighbouring Republics of Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay, and also of the insensate slaughter of his own 
citizens by the Dictator-President, Francisco Lopez, the male 
population was reduced to a mere ten per cent of the whole. 
This, together with the fact that Paraguay even before the war 
was largely a matriarchy, gives the title to the book. Although 
Lopez and his Irish-French mistress, Eliza Lynch, are the 
central characters, and their exploits the main theme, the chief 
merit of the book lies in the true picture we are given of the 
life of the common people, particularly of the Guarani women. 
They alone show independence of spirit and greatness of 
character, and it is they who finally turn against Eliza Lynch, 
the ruthless courtesan, who shares with Lopez the responsibility 
for the savage cruelty to which the whole nation is subjected. 
The story does not make pleasant reading. The mind is almost 
numbed by the descriptions of brutality and torture related 
in passionless language. Despite this, however, it is of absorbing 
interest, and is undoubtedly the work of one who knows her 
subject thoroughly. Its appearance may perhaps induce 
readers to take a greater interest in this South American 
Republic, which has until quite recently again been at war. 


Follow My Leader Commentaries from The Times. (2s. 6d. 
Arnold.) 

This is a school edition of a delightful collection of essays 
first published in book form last October. It is the third of the 
series. Modern Essays appeared in 1921, and Third Leaders from 
“The Times in 1928. Senior students will here see modern 
journalism at its best. 


This English. By Sir RICHARD PAGET. 
Paul.) 

Sir Richard Paget’s studies on the origin of language and the 
evolution of speech are interesting and sometimes provocative. 
He is anxious to prevent any further deterioration in English, 
probably the best language that man has yet evolved.’’ Many 
will sympathize with his complaint that too much is left to 
chance in acquiring new words and in changing pronunciations 
and idioms. ‘ It would be far more rational to rationalize our 
language than our industries.“ 


The Thorndike Library. 1. A Wonder Book. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORN. 2. Pinocchio. By C. CoLLODI. 3. Andersen's 
Fairy Tales. By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 4. Black 
Beauty. By ANNA SEWELL. 5. Heidi. By JOHANNA SPYRI. 
6. The Little Lame Prince, by Miss MuLock, and The Water 
Babies, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. Edited to fit the Interests 
and Abilities of Young Readers by E. L. THORNDIKE. 
Gs. 6d. each. New York and London: Appleton-Century 

o.) 

This series of children’s classics, well adapted to fit the interests 
and abilities of young readers, has everything to recommend it— 
solid, durable binding; homely (in the English sense) but 
quite pleasing covers, of a kind to appeal to a thrifty buyer ; 
clear t ; and, furthermore, excellent illustrations enhancing 
the attraction of the volumes. Each is illustrated by a different 
artist, thus ensuring diversity of style to suit the letterpress. 
The most striking are those which give point to the escapades 
of the naughty puppet, Pinocchio, who is not so well known as 
he deserves to be in English nurseries, and the picture of that 
pair of miscreants, the cat and the fox, on page 51, is unfor- 
gettably droll. The curious, broken outline pictures in A Wonder 
Book are both novel and effective. Those of the Andersen Tales 
and of the charming Swiss story of the girl Heidi, which also 
deserves wider publicity here, are in perfect keeping with their 
respective settings. 


The Children’s Classics. Intermediate I (Ages 8-10). The 
Adventures of Pinocchio. Abridged and Illustrated. (Paper, 
4d. Cloth-lined, 5d. Macmillan.) 

Preparatory English Grammar Adapted from Nesfield’s “ Outline 
of English Grammar.” By A. SAMPSON. (28. Macmillan.) 

The Return of the Native. By Tuomas Harpy. Edited by 
C. ALDRED. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Story Time Books. No. 16. Dandy Don; Tommy Pudding and 
Pie. By E. E. Erswortu. No. 41. Old Nature Tales. 
By JEAN MACLEAN. (5d. each. Nelson.) 


(4s. 6d. net. Kegan 


Aids and Hints in English. By V. H. Col LIN Ss. (1s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Stories from King Arthur. (Cloth Boards, 1s. 4d. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 2d. Oxford University Press.) 

A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Red Friendly Book: Stories from Africa. 
Wray. (Is. Edinburgh House Press.) 

A History of the English Language. By Prof. A. C. BAUGH. 
(128. 6d. net. New York and London: Appleton-Century 
Co.) 

A Description of English Grammar for Foreign Students. By 
G. KOSTITCH and ISABEL GARRIDO. (3s. Paper 2s. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer.) 

The Westminster Reading Scheme. By Doris CUTHBERTSON. 
36 Illustrated Sentence Cards. (6s. 6d.) 36 Matching 
Cards (is. 3d.) 36 Word Strips. (2s.) 36 Reading, 
Drawing, and Writing Cards. (1s. 6d.) 36 Reading, Handy- 
work, and Composition Cards. (1s. 6d.) First Primer. 
Polly's Tea Party. Second Primer. Holidays. (Papercovers. 
6d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each.) Reader. In the Garden. 
(Paper covers, 8d. Limp Cloth, Iod.) Teacher's Handbook. 
(1s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Practice Handbook in English: a Drilibook and Review in the 
Essentials of Writing and Speaking. By E. S. JONES. (5s. 
net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

William Shakespeare: a Handbook. By Prof. T. M. PARROTT. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

English Folk-Song and Dance. By I. A. WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 

The Children's Classics. Primary (Ages 5-7). The Snow Queen. 
By Hans ANDERSEN. Selected by E. M. Puiriips. (Paper. 
24d. Cloth lined, 3$d. Macmillan.) 

Junior Graduated Exercises in English. By L. OLIPHANT. 
(1s. Oxford University Press.) 

How to Read Rapidly and Well: a Manual of Silent Reading. 
By C. G. WRENN and LUELLA CoLE. (Is. 6d. net. U. S. A.: 
Stanford University Press. London: Oxford University 


Press.) 
What's in the News? By W. G. HoLLoweLL. (od. Dent.) 


By H. W. HOR WILL. 
By MuRrIEL R. 


The Poet's Tongue. An Anthology chosen by W. H. AUDEN and 
J. GARRETT. (Part 1, 2s. Part 2, 2s. 4d. Bell.) 

The compilers of these anthologies have based their choice 
on the definition that poetry is memorable speech, and that 
everything that we remember, no matter how trivial, is fit 
subject for poetry. They have sought to overcome the prejudice 
that poetry is uplift, and to show that poetry can appeal to 
every level of consciousness. These anthologies, therefore, 
cover a very wide field and include poems for every mood. The 
poems are arranged in an alphabetical, anonymous order, but 
there are useful indexes which give the names of the authors, 
and themes that will provide a useful basis for classification. 


The Dragon Book of Verse. Compiled by W. A. C. WILKINSON 
and N. H. WILKINSON. (Book I, 1s. 6d. Book II, 2s. 6d. 
Complete, 4s. Clarendon Press.) 

These two anthologies are attractively produced, and the 
authors have aimed at collecting poems that will make some 
appeal to young readers. Lyric and narrative poetry are both 
represented : extracts from some of the longer narrative poems 
are included. Book I is intended for younger readers. Book II, 
for older students, contains three parts. It opens with 220 pages 
of lyric and narrative verse arranged chronologically from 
Chaucer to the present day. Part II, the next 50 pages, contains 
a selection of more difficult poems, including passages from 
Paradise Lost, and Marlowes Faustus. Part III is a short 
section of light verse. 


Narrative Poems for Schools. Compiled by G. JONES and 
E. M. SiLVAN US. (Volumes I and II, 1s. 6d. each. Volume 
III, 28. Rivingtons.) 
Lower and middle school forms rarely fail to appreciate 
narrative poetry, and this collection of sixty poems will be greeted 
with acclamation by many teachers. 


Modern One-Act Plays. Edited by P. Wayne. (2s. Longmans.) 

Nine New Plays for Children. By Rose FVLEMAN. (Is. Nelson.) 

Practical Miming. By M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL. (5s. net. 
Pitman). 
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Young Citizens: Simple Civics for Boys and Girls. 
GIBBERD. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

An attempt, quite surprisingly successful, to make that dullest 
of subjects, Civics, interesting and intelligible to young children. 
The form adopted is that of dialogue. Mr. Gibberd manages it 
very cleverly. 


The Modern Class-Book of English History. Senior Book IV. 
The Hanoverians. By E. J. S. Lay. (Paper is. 4d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

With Mr. Lay as an expert in the presentation of matter to 
the child mind, and Prof. Hearnshaw to guarantee freedom from 
serious historical error, one starts reading this little book 
prepossessed in its favour. The expectations so formed prove 
to be quite justified. There will, of course, be differences of 
opinion as to whether the list of selected topics is the best that 
could have been made. But the general treatment, the 
illustrations, the strict avoidance of political or religious 
propaganda, the memory tests, the suggestions for written 
work, and the list of books and poems for further study, will 
all commend themselves alike to teachers and to pupils. The 
series, of which this is the latest member, is intended to meet 
recent changes in the organization of schools. 


A Short History of the World from the Fall of Rome to the Renais- 
sance. By ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD. (3s. 6d. Maclehose.) 
This clever and attractive epitome of medieval history is a 
companion volume to Miss Underwood’s survey of world-history 
From the Renaissance to the League of Nations. It shows the 
same qualities of lucidity and accuracy. Fifty-nine illustrations 
and maps enhance its value. 


By K. 


Macmillan’s Senior School Series. History Study. Book I. 
(55 B.C.-A.D. 1714). By P. M. Law. (2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 
This book covers a long period, and it succeeds in doing so 
satisfactorily by following the advice of the Hadow Report in 
omitting all save the irreducible essentials. Thus, for teachers 
who wish to gallop over early English history in order to con- 
centrate later on modern times, this very competent textbook 
will be a godsend. 


Macmillan’s Senior School Series. Terminal Book A. Elizabeth 
and Her People. By RoSAMUND M. WHITE. (IS. 2d. 
Macmillan.) 

This is a notable little book on the spacious reign of Elizabeth. 
Although brief, it is marvellously complete. Not only does it 
give a sketch of the period, but it is replete with quotations 
from contemporary sources, and from some of the classic 
writers of more recent times. No better introduction to Tudor 
England could be desired. 


Blackie’s Junior Histories. Book III. How the English Became 
One People. (2s.) Book IV. The Growth of Modern Britain. 
(28. 2d.) By I. G. Histop. (Blackie.) 

Books I and II of this series dealt in outline with general 
History. The two books before us are limited to English History. 
Book III goes down to 1485. Book IV covers the four and a 
half centuries from Henry VII to the present day. They seem 
well fitted to give a preliminary outline of our national history. 


Blackie’s Senior Histories. Book I. England in Early Times, 
55 B.C.-A.D. 1485. (28. 6d.) Book II. England under the 
Tudors and Stewarts, 1485-1688. (2s. 8d.) By MARION 
FLAVELL and S. B. Matts. Book III. England in Modern 
Times, 1688-—The Present Day. (2s. 9d.) By Amy M. Mosss. 
(Blackie.) 

These three little volumes are the work of Birmingham 
teachers, produced under the editorship of a former inspector 
of schools in Birmingham. They are extremely creditable 
performances. The history is sound, the writing lucid, the 
illustrations and maps excellent. They are also well-furnished 
with an apparatus of questions, exercises, lists of authorities, and 
extracts from original sources. Altogether they are thoroughly 
attractive and workmanlike textbooks. 


The “ Pioneer History Series. By D. M. Gııı. Book I. 
Pioneers of Home Making. (1s. 9d.) Book II. Pioneers 
of Greece and Rome. (is. 10d.) Book III. Pioneers in 
Britain and Europe. (2s.) Book IV. Pioneers of World- 
Wide Changes. (2s. 6d.) (Pitman.) 

In these four readers an attempt is made to present an outline 
of universal history to children by grouping its main incidents 
round the lives of pioneers.” Book I describes the condition 
in which men of the Stone and Early Metal Ages existed. Book II 
gives a sketch of Ancient History. Book III covers the Middle 


Ages. Book IV treats Modern Times. The pioneers in the 
first book are wholly imaginary; in the other books very few 
are entitled to be called “ pioneers ” at all. What, for example, 
did Edward VI and Mary Tudor do for the first time ? 


The Ancient World : a Beginning. By T. R. GLOVER. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Public Orator of Cambridge University, replete with 
sound knowledge, and himself the fine product of religious 
education, here presents us with a masterly epitome of ancient 
history from the time of the Early Greeks to that of the 
Emperor Constantine. He avoids details of wars and constitu- 
tions in order to concentrate attention on the causes that led 
to changes in social and intellectual conditions. His purpose 
is to explain the evolution of that Christian civilization which 
in the fourth century triumphed over the antique barbarism. 


An Atlas of European History: from the Second to the Twentieth 
Century. By J. F. HORRABIN. (3s. 6d. Gollancz.) 

A short time ago Mr. Horrabin issued a highly original Alas 
of Current Affairs. He now tells us that in preparing it he 
became impressed by the need of a companion atlas depicting 
the earlier evolution of Europe. This companion atlas is here 
before us, and a remarkably interesting volume it is. Its seventy 
sketch-maps with their accompanying letterpress give a succinct 
summary of the whole of European history from the dawn 
of the Christian era to the present day. The little volume is 
replete with information and illumination. 


(7s. 6d. 


An Epitome of English Social History (1700-1935). 
Roppock. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

An exceedingly useful date-book of English source history. 
Under each significant year detailed information is given con- 
cerning the Acts of Parliament, the inventions, or the popular 
movements that had an important influence on the condition 
of the people. We hope that the success of this valuable work 
of reference will encourage Mr. Ruddock to provide a companion 
volume for the period prior to 1700. 


A Short History of the British Empire. By Rev. Dr. H. W. CLARK. 
(7s. 6d. net. Muller.) 

A well-designed and carefully- executed sketch of British 
Imperial history. It is divided into two parts. Im the first a 
general survey of the development of the British Dominions as 
a whole is attempted. In the second the Dominions are taken 
separately in turn, and the course of their several histories is 
summarized. This double plan, of course, involves some repet- 
tion; but this defect is amply compensated for by the gain in 
fullness and clarity. The book is devoid of both maps and 
illustrations. 


World Civilization. By Prof. H. WEBSTER and Prof. E. B. 
WESLEY. (10s. 6d. In two parts, 6s. each. Heath.) 

When an American professor writes a good textbook he is 
not content to leave it to its fate in the scholastic world. Every 
year or two he hashes it up and presents its contents in a new 
form and under a new title to his devoted disciples. Thus the 
book before us, dated 1934, contains a large proportion of the 
same letterpress, the same maps, the same illustrations, the 
same everything as Prof. Webster’s World History published 
1932, and his History of Mankind published 1930. How will it 
be served up in 1936? If we pass over the fact that much of it 
has appeared at least twice before, we may freely admit that it 
is good stuff. Prof. Webster knows exactly how to present 
historical information in an attractive and memorable form. 
Prof. Wesley’s task has apparently been to condense his col- 
league’s two-year course within limits manageable in a singie 
year. 


By J. W. 


Parliament: What it is and How it Works. By H. Morrisos 
and W. S. ABBOTT. Second Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.’ 

It is satisfactory that within a year of its original publicatior 

a second edition of this useful textbook should be required. 
It is substantially the same as the first edition, but, as the 


result of criticism, a few slight errors have been corrected and 


some inconsiderable additions made. 


Great Lives. Prince Charles Edward. By Carola OMAN. 
Wolsey. By A. SAMPSON. (2s. net. each. Duckworth.) 
Messrs. Duckworth’s handy and attractive series of Great 
Lives now extends to over fifty volumes. The two latest 
additions well maintain the high standard of their predecessors. 
Miss Oman's Charles Edward is, of course, mainly concerned 
with the Forty Five rebellion. Mr. Sampson in his Woke 
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strives to keep the balance true between the rival estimates 
of Prof. Pollard and Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 


Archives of British Honduras. Volume III. From 1841 to 
1884: Being Extracts and Précis taken by a Committee 
from such Records as exist in the Colony, with a Map. 
Edited, with a Chronology, by the late Major Sir JOHN A. 
BuRDON. (7s. 6d. net. Sifton Praed.) 


It is sad that Sir John Burdon has not lived to see the 
issue of the third volume of his valuable records of affairs in 
British Honduras. Lady Burdon, with the expert assistance 
of Profs. Newton and Ragatz, has completed the volume and 
seen it through the press. A fourth volume is expected to 
complete the series. These “ calendars of archives will be 
indispensable bases for all future histories of British Honduras, 
They are not intended as light reading for the general public, 


History Through Familiar Things. By J. R. Reeve. Part I, 
Food and Tools. Part II. Shelter and Society. (Limp. 
Is. 8d. each. Boards, ts. Iod. each. Parts I and II, 3s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 


Mr. Reeve has hit upon an ingenious idea, and he has realized 
it in a most interesting manner. He takes common things— 
bread, knives, ships, wheels, clothes, houses—and round them 
weaves the story of mankind from primitive barbarism to 
modern civilization. Each chapter is full of information 
concerning cardinal inventions and discoveries. The main 
defect of Mr. Reeve’s method is chronological confusion. The 
mind is rushed backward and forward along the corridors of 
time with bewildering rapidity. A list of dates at the end does 
not wholly suffice to remedy this defect. 


Landmarks of World History. By C. S. S. HiGHam. (28. 
Longmans.) 

An attempt to give in thirty-five short chapters an outline 
sketch of world-history to very young children. The simplifica- 
tion seems excessive. It is probably impossible to convey to 
the imaginative mind any adequate conception of the rise and 


fall of civilizations, the spread and decline of great religions, 


the ebb and flow of ideas. Mr. Higham does his best. He writes 
lucidly, mainly in monosyllables. His book is illustrated, 
but the illustrations do not give much help: they are too 
imaginative, and the portraits of great men are scarcely recog- 
nizable. 


World Problems of To-day : Explained for Boys and Giris. By 
HEBE SPAULL. (2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press.) 


Problems of Peace. Ninth Series. Pacificism is not Enough: 
Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of Interna‘tonal 
Relations, August, 1934. By W. E. Rapparp, A. E. 
ZIMMERN, ETIENNE DENNERY, G. P. Goocn, C. ATTLEE, 
Sir NORMAN ANGELL, A. DEL Vayo, E. J. PHELAN, J. B. 
CONDLIFFE, R. MacIver, L. R. Rosinson. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Our Last Two Thousand Years: an Ivrishwoman's History of 
England. By EILEEN Murpuy. (6s. net. Dickson & 
Thompson.) 


Europe the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Eras (Reprinted with 
an Epilogue from Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries (1789-1932). By Prof. A. J. Grant and Prof. H. 
TEMPERLEY. (5s. Longmans.) 


Europe and England: Early Days to 1500. 
DyMoOND. (2s. gd. Nelson.) 


The Map Approach to Modern History, 1789-1914. By W. E. 
BROWN and A. W. CoysH. (Is. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 


The Story of the World : for Young People. By MABEL C. PAINE. 
In Three Volumes. Books I and II: The Story of the Early 
and Middle Ages. (7s. 6d. net. Muller.) 


Six Stuart Sovereigns, 1512-1701. By Eva Scott. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A History of Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FisHer. Vol. II. 
Renaissance, Reformation, Reason. (18s. net. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 


By DorotHy 


(12s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 


A Concise Algebra. By S. H. J. Cox. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 


The first two parts of this book cover the syllabus for the 
Common Entrance Examination, whilst the third part contains 
miscellaneous harder manipulation and chapters on curve- 
tracing. The author attempts to combine the useful elements 
of both past and present technique. He is critical of the bias 
towards the practical in elementary textbooks, as he feels that 
this treatment does not appeal to beginners. Indeed, he suggests 
that to represent the subject as arising chiefly out of the needs 
of the physicist, the astronomer and the engineer is bad pedagogy 
because it is bad history.“ The book should appeal to those 
teachers who agree with this opinion. 


Macmillan’s Senior School Series. Arithmetic. By F. W. 


CHAMBERS. (First Year, Is. 9d. Second Year, 2s. Mac- 
millan.) 
Macmillan’s Senior School Series. Terminal Book A. The 


Arithmetic of Time and Distance. By F. W. CHAMBERS. 
Terminal Book B. The Arithmetic of Farm and Garden. 
By W. Carr. Terminal Book C. The Arithmetic of 
Logarithms. By F. W. CHAMBERS. (Is. each. Macmillan.) 


These books are efficiently planned and attractively printed. 
They consist of a series of lessons ; each lesson is self-contained 
and deals with a definite topic. The exercises are varied. 
Besides the inevitable calculation questions there are Reading 
tests, Some things to think about and do” (correlations 
with other subjects) and Some things for odd moments 
(puzzles). The talk is concise and is addressed to the 
pupil; it is interesting and stresses the real-life applications 
of arithmetic. Many pupils could work through these books 
without assistance from their teacher. The first book contains 
forty-four lessons, revising units, rules, decimal, fractions. The 
second contains topics from which the teacher is expected to 
make a selection—there are lessons on percentages, metric units, 
rates, hire-purchase, The Cheltenham Flyer and many other 
subjects. Of the terminal courses that follow, there are most 


interesting and comprehensive accounts (that might be useful 
elsewhere than in senior schools) of the Arithmetic of Time and 
Distance, and the Arithmetic of Farm and Garden. The course 
on the Arithmetic of Logarithms seems by contrast rather 
conventional. It is thorough and elaborate, but surely some 
mention of the slide-rule would have been appropriate ? 


School Certificate Mathematics. By Dr. H. J. LARCOMBE and 
J. K. FLETCHER. Algebra, Part II. (With Answers, 48. 
Without Answers, 3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Part II of this book completes the algebra required for School 
Certificate examinations. It discusses the usual topics, including 
ratio, proportion, variation, and theory of logarithms, but omits 
the limit of the sum of a g.p. The treatment is sensible and 
interesting, and the printing clear and attractive. The authors 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the Report on the Teaching 
of Algebra issued by the Mathematical Association in 1934. In 
particular they have written their chapters on graphs to agree 
with the recommendations of that report. One feature of the 
book is an introductory chapter on logarithms, which follows 
chapters on the quadratic function. This introduction is on the 

familiar lines of simple fractional indices and the graph of 10%, 

but the authors have tried to make the treatment su'table for 

pupils of approximately 13 years of age. Another feature is 
revision papers to be taken orally or mentally. 


Revision and Mental Tests in Arithmetic, Trigonometry, and 


Algebra. By R. J. FuLtForp. (Is. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Fundamental Geometry. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. 
HAMILTON. First Series. Pupil's Book III. (Paper, 8d. 


Limp cloth, tod.) First Series. Books I, II, and III. 
Teacher's Book. (2s. gd. University of London Press.) 


Real-Life Arithmetic for Girls. By OLIVE I. MorGAn. (ts. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 
Higher Mathematical Papers. By C. J. Cozens. (3s. Arnold.) 
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Examination Spanish. By M. F. Durour. (4s. 6d. Black.) 


This is a comprehensive manual purporting to contain “ all 
that is necessary for the study of the language from an elementary 
stage to the standard of the Higher Certificate. The early 
sections of the book include some fifty pages of vocabularies and 
exercises, which are followed by over seventy pages of grammar. 
The author is not obviously a believer in application of gram- 
matical rules, for there are no exercises on these grammatical 
outlines. There are selections of stories for reproduction, unseen 
translations, sentences for translation into Spanish, prose com- 
positions, and idioms and proverbs. As a class book for examina- 
tion candidates, this book will have its uses, but it is not a book 
for beginners. 


Spanish for Adults. By E. B. Eastwoop and A. H. STEVENSON. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

This is definitely a “ short-cut ” course for students whose 
time is limited. The first six lessons provide material for the 
early reading of Spanish texts. In the second part of the book 
the exercises are commercial in character. As a rapid 
course, the book is well arranged and should be successful. 


Garcia del Castanar. By R. ZoRRILLA. Edited with Introduction 
by Dr. J. W. BARKER. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This scholarly edition of the masterpiece of Zorilla is creditable 
both to editor and publisher. The introduction includes notes 
on sources, versification, culturanismo and Géngorismo, the 
Gracioso, dialect, and Pundonor. As an epitome of dramatic 
practice, in The Golden Age of Spanish Literature, this play 
should be read by all students of Spanish. 


Principios de Espanol. By P. J. DARR and J. E. Travis. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The authors of this new Spanish course are admirers of 
Mr. Collins’ well-known French Course for Schools, and have 
modelled their work on his. There is a sound logical development 
and ample exercise material. Scope is given for frequent revision 
and oral work. We can recommend a trial of this beginners’ course 
to those teachers who have not yet found their ideal book 
for this class of Spanish student. 


Short Stories. By EmILta Parpo Bazdn. Edited by A. SHAPIRO 
and F. J. Hurrey. (3s. Harrap.) 


This collection of short stories is representative of the more 
attractive part of the work of the Condesa de Pardo Bazan. The 
stories cover a wide range of interests and offer a picturesque 
account of life and customs in Spain. The exercise material, 
which aims to stimulate precision on the part of the student 
in handling the mechanics of the language is rather elementary 
for the pupil who could read the stories in this collection. 


Practical Outlines of Spanish Pronunciation and Intonation. By 
MAMA F. DE Lacuna. (Is. Ginn.) 


The teaching of Spanish correct pronunciation has lagged 
behind the other branches of Spanish teaching. The apparent ease 
of Spanish has helped to hinder the successful teaching of the 
sounds of the language. This little treatise of Sefiora Maria de 
Laguna is opportune in its arrival. It is based on the Manual“ 
of Don Tomas Navarro Tomás, but is well adapted for English 
students—and teachers. There is a full treatment of vowel 
sounds with much sound practical advice. Intonation and its 
difficulties are well explained in a manner which reveals the 
practical teacher. This is a booklet which should be in the 
hands of every student and teacher of Spanish. 


Language Learning Some Reflections from Teaching Experience. 
By P. HACBOTL DT. (7s. net. United States of America. 
University of Chicago Press. Great Britain and Ireland: 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The problems of modern language teachers in America are 
different from, and greater than, our own. Modern languages 
are not taught in all schools, and frequently a university student 
has to try to do in two years what our pupils take seven or 
eight to do. There is not the same urge, as with us, to learn 
languages for purposes of travel or business. Not 5 per cent 
of Americans will ever have the opportunity of visiting France 
or of talking to a non-English-speaking Frenchman. French is 
often taken as a tool subject in an American university, and 
if the student succeeds in being able to understand an easy 
piece of French, he is quite satisfied. Hence the eagerness to 
find the best method, the interest in word frequency, and 
the many advertisements of French in twenty hours that 


dishonest teachers issue. The number of expert teachers is 
far too small in America, which again limits the number of 
students. In fact it is not realized how difficult is the complete 
mastery of a foreign tongue. How many foreigners could pass 
as English or give a lecture in English without being recognized 
as foreigners? Bilingualism is far rarer than is thought. 
Mr. Hagboldt has written a very thoughtful study on the subject, 
and though it may not help our teachers much, it will be sure 
to interest them. ö 


On Frappe Les Trois Coups] By S. TURNBULL. (Is. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 


This first story of spies and detection in an English school can 
be used for rapid reading. The English setting will make pupils 
interested in the story although it will not teach them much 
about French life. But boys will probably learn more words and 
phrases from familiar scenes, and the important ones are reprinted 
at the bottom of each page in order to be learnt by heart. There 
are a few suggestive notes and a vocabulary. 


Robin Hood Le Proscrit. By A. Dumas. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by H. A. CARTLEDGE. Abridged Edition. (28. 
Arnold.) 

Dumas is always popular although Robin Hood is not one of 
his best-known books. This is an abridged edition which would 
suit a fourth year form. There are a few notes explained in 
French and a full vocabulary. 


The Active German Reader. By A. W. PEGRUM. Book One. 
(3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


This reader has been compiled for use with the third book of 
the author's Active German Course. Its matter bears upon 
the topics of the lessons, and should be sufficient for a school 
year. Poems are mingled with the prose matter, and the photo- 
graphs of scenery are beautifully clear. The reading matter has 
been excellently chosen and should appeal to students. 


Kowa, La Mystérieuse. By C. FolRV. (zs. 6d. Black.) 


An exciting story of Japan suitable for intermediate forms. 
The difficult words are translated at the bottom of the page, and 
subjects for essay writing are placed at the end of the book. 


Macias: Drama Historico en Cuatro Actos y en Verso. By 
M. J. DE LARRA. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By Prof. J. H. NuNEMAKER and K. H. 
VANDERFORD. (58. New York: Macmillan.) 

Comedia y Drama. By ALVAREZ QUINTERO. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Prof. 
AGNES M. Brapy. (6s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Berthe aux Grands Pieds. Adapted and Modernized by Dr. W. G. 


Hartoc. With Footnotes in French, Oral, and Written 
Exercises and a French-English Vocabulary. (is. Gregg 
Publishing Co.) 

Tu Viens en France. By F. DE GRAND’COMBE. (15 francs. 


Paris : Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

La Formule. By Dr. C. R. MCGREGOR WILLIAMS and L. PALLIER. 
(Is. 3d. Harrap.) 

Le Trésor de Chateauvieux. By V. BONHOURE. Reduced toa 
Vocabulary of 1,200 words by H. E. Fox D and R. K. Hicks. 
(Is. 6d. Dent.) 

Test Papers in French: for the School Certificate. By Dr. J. M. 
MILNE. (od. Harrap.) 

The Everyday French Grammar : an Up-to-date French Course for 


Public and Secondary Schools, and for General Use. By P. 
Dupays and C. CHARBONNIER. Part I. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
A Dictionary of French Slang. By Dr. O. Leroy. (6s. net. 


Harrap.) 

Nelson's French Comprehension Tests: in Prose and Verse. By 
Dr. F. C. Ror. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 

Le Mystère des Trois Rubis. By G. G. Toupouzg. Edited by 
P. W. Packer. (Paper, tod. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Les Trappeurs de L’Arkansas. By G. AIMARD. Edited by 
B. HELLIWELL. (Paper, 10d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 2d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 40. La 
Formation Professionnelle du Personnel Enseignant Secondaire. 
(4 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International d' Education 

A Modern German Course. By A. Braves. (5s. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Der Sprach-Brockhaus : Deutsches Bildworterbuch far Jedermann. 
(5 RM. Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 

Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 

HANDEL, arranged Harty. Royal Fireworks Music. Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
LX 389-390. 6s. each. 

ROSSINI-RESPIGHI. Rossiniana. Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. LX 391-392. 
6s. each. 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Andante Cantabile (from Quartet in D major). 
The Lener String Quartet. LX 393. 6s. 

The five records in this month’s list can be strongly recom- 
mended for addition to the school library, for in each case fine 
playing is matched by fine recording. The Royal Fireworks 
Music,” which can now take its place on the shelves by the side 
of the recently issued ‘‘ Water Music,”’ is first rate Handel, both 
in its broad and flowing melodies and in its robust cheerfulness. 
The charming Bourrée is notable for some really beautiful 
wood-wind playing. 

* Rossiniana is a selection of four pieces written by Rossini 
towards the end of his life, which have been piquantly orches- 
trated by Respighi. It is given a sparkling and vivacious 
performance under Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The Andante from Tchaikovsky’s first String Quartet, one of 
the best-known of quartet movements, finds the Lener Quartet 
at the top of their form, playing with an infinite variety of tone 
and nuance and with a finely poised and sensitive phrasing. 


Macmillan’s Model Piano Keyboard, and Twelve Pointers. 
Designed for the Use of Music Pupils and Piano Students 
by Sir WALFORD DAvIES and H. L. WILLIs. (IS. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 


This device will be a real help to teachers in class work where 
unfamiliarity with the keyboard often proves a stumbling 
block to the understanding of such things as keys, scales, and 
chords. Ingeniously but simply designed, it can also be used 
to increase facility in sight reading and as an aid to the com- 
position of original melodies. 


Cerddi Robin Goch (Songs for Small Children). By J. GLYN 
DAviks. (Arranged for the Piano, with Copious Notes on 
Tunes and Words. 3s. 6d. net. Words and Melody in 
Sol-fa, 9d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


A delightful collection of twenty songs in which Welsh words 
are set to tunes mainly drawn from foreign sources. The 
majority are Danish traditional melodies, though a few are 
from the pen of the author who has admirably maintained the 
simplicity and melodic directness of the folk-song style. 


A Key to the Art of Music. By F. Howes. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

A Secondary School Music Course: in Preparation for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. M. 
Watson. Vol. III— Third Year. (5s. net. Boosey.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance. By Dr. NEScA A. 
Ross. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Robb’s monograph on Neo-Platonism during the Renais- 
sance, with special reference to its influence on art and literature, 
covers roughly the period from Petrarch to the eve of the 
Counter Reformation. It is the fruit of laborious research, but 
the author wears her learning lightly. She writes attractively, 
and her mind is alert and critical in the best sense. Her book 
can be cordially recommended to students of the period. 


By M. MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Before the Great Silence. 
B. MIALL. (6s. net. 


Imagination and Human Nature: Psyche Monographs. No. 3. 
By L. WELCRH. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The author of this book brings wide reading and an acute 
mind to bear on the problem of how far the imagination 
serves as a key to the varying analyses of human nature in the 
long record of Western thought. Beginning with Plato, and 
ending with Santayana and his followers, he brings forward a 
mass of illustrative material to explain the changes which have 
occurred in speculations concerning thought. Not only 
imagination, but also the concepts of reason and intelligence 
are reviewed against this historical background. The book is 
an important contribution to the history of thought. 


A Short Introduction to the History of Human Stupidity. By 
W. P. PrrxIN. (128. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This long and lively book is symptomatic of the times in its 
hopes, convictions, opinions, and renunciations. Judgments 
about its value will differ widely. Humanists, philosophers, 
speculative moralists, theologians, and the plain religious man 
will find in it cold comfort, and no genuine understanding or 
sympathy. For men of science and their followers there is now the 
customary apothesis of past achievements and ambitious dreams 
for the future. Stupidity is the supreme social evil,“ and in 
this connexion three out of four of the human race merit dis- 
honourable mention. The manifold causes of this appalling 
condition of mankind are analysed, and illustrated from all 
quarters of the globe and from many epochs of history, with a 
preference for the present and immediate past. These illus- 
trations are sometimes apt, sometimes extravagant, sometimes 
simply irritating or amusing. Externally viewed man has been 
made stupid by climate, disease, and the struggle for food and 
survival; internally, by the imperfect integration of blood, 
glands, and brains; socially, by the attitudes arising therefrom 
towards his fellow men; the result of these combined stupidities 


is the chaos in the world to-day. For principles of interpretation 
the author relies mainly on scientific psychology, hinting that the 
quoted saying of Middleton Murry that modern psychology 
is a pseudo-science of the most clumsy and pretentious kind,” 
is inexplicable to anyone imbued with the spirit of the modern 
laboratory. Happily there is a power by means of which 
stupidity may be eliminated or at least controlled; not the 
state, not the church, not religion, not moral drill, not laws, 
but—science. Bad as education is to-day, the hope for the 
future is in the Young. 


A Study of Imagination in Early Childhood, and its Function 
in Mental Development. By Dr. RUTH GRIFFITHS. (128. 6d. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

Inspired by the work of Piaget and Mrs. Isaacs, Dr. Griffiths 
has developed her own technique for observing, recording, and 
interpreting the phantasy life of young children. Her subjects 
were thirty children aged 5 from a London elementary school, 
and twenty children of the same age from a Brisbane school. 
Each child had a preliminary Binet test, and the groups were 
selected so as to contain children of high, low, and average 
intelligence. Each child was interviewed about twenty times, 
and the tests given each time were devised to allow free 
and natural scope to the child’s phantasies. The material 
which Dr. Griffiths obtained, and records in full in this book, 
is of remarkable interest, and psychologists of various schools 
might offer varying interpretations; her own suggestions are 
offered tentatively and without dogmatizing. The book is a 
valuable contribution to Child Psychology. 


(1) The Testing of Intelligence. Edited by Prof. H. R. HAMLEy. 
(2s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

(2) The Psychological Aspects of Child Development. By 
Dr. Susan Isaacs. (Is. 6d. net. Evans.) 

These two paper-covered booklets are published in association 
with the University of London Institute of Education; both 
are reprinted from the Year Book of Education, 1935, whose 
price (35s.) is prohibitive to most teachers. The first booklet 
contains articles by fifteen authorities on mental tests, and 
aims at giving the reader a comprehensive view of the theory 
and current practice of testing. The field which is covered is 
wider than the title suggests, and includes diagnostic tests for 
specific ability and disability in school subjects, tests of 
character, vocational tests, and tests in aesthetics. A vast 
amount of information has been compressed into a small 
compass without loss of clarity. The second booklet contains 
a clear and complete summary of the most important advances 
in the psychology of early childhood. 
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From Birth to Maturity: an Outline of the Psychological 
Development of the Child. By Prof. CHARLOTTE BUHLER. 
Translated from the German by Dr. ESTHER and Dr. W. 
MENAKER. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The latest of Dr. Bühler's books is based on a series of lectures 
which were first given in England. It gives a clear summary 
of the practical application of much of the recent experimental 
work in the field of child development, and will help intelligent 
parents and teachers to understand the main stages of normal 
growth, both mental and physical. It carries the story to the 
9-13 stage, and also has a short chapter on adolescence. The 
numerous case-histories and photographic illustrations add to 
the value of the book. 


Play in Childhood. By Dr. MARGARET LOWENFELD. 
net. Gollancz.) 

Only a couple of generations ago, and perhaps less, play was 
commonly regarded as a frivolous waste of time, even in 
childhood, and of course, still more so in boyhood and girlhood. 
So far as the younger children are concerned, the rise and 
spread of the influence of Froebel have been epoch-making. 
Partly on this account, and partly also because of a growing 
interest in all aspects of child study, the subject of play has 
attracted much attention on the part of psychologists and 
philosophers, as well as teachers and intelligent parents. The 
author of this book combines in herself the qualifications of a 
first-hand investigator of children’s play and a diligent student 
of the work of her predecessors and compeers in the same field. 
She puts forward a case which, if not new, is at any rate here 


(8s. 6d. 


expounded with new force, and with fresh argumentative 
material. She is convinced that a child who is brought up 
without adequate opportunities of play is not only robbed of 
his legitimate birthright, but is also in a fair way to becoming 
a danger to himself and to others. The child who has not 
learned to let himself go in play, may let himself go with 
disastrous consequences in adult life. This theory—though we 
perhaps do the idea an injustice in calling it a theory—has, of 
course, been dimly present in the minds of people who have 
watched with satisfaction our young barbarians at play on the 
football field. But the study contained in this book is, among 
other things, a scientific attempt to place the theory beyond 
reasonable doubt. The author has in our judgment made a 
definitive and an important addition to the existing studies of 
children’s play. 


Adult Interests. By E. L. THORNDIKE and others. (14s. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 
The Content of Motion Pictures. By E. DALE. (tos. 6d. net. 


New York: Macmillan.) 


The Chemistry of Thought: Introducing a New Basis for the 
Descriptive Analysis of Constructive Thought and Creative 
Imagination. By CLAUDE A. CLAREMONT. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Psychology : a Factual Textbook. By E. G. Borne, H. 8. 
LANCFELD, H. P. WELD, and Collaborators. (13s. 6d. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


St. Luke s Gospel in English. (Revised Version.) Edited with 
Introduction and Notes for the Use of Schools by Rev. H. K. 
Luce. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

No one who has had practical experience of teaching the 
Scriptures to boys and girls will, we think, deny the truth of 
Mr. Luce’s statement that school editions of the Gospels have 
left much to be desired. We live in times when intellectual 
honesty must be preserved at all costs. Again, if the teaching 
of the Gospel narratives is to have its due effect, it must be 
brought into touch with the life of our own times. Further, 
such teaching should never be dull. In all these respects 
Mr. Luce has sought to make a definite step forward, and we 
gladly certify that in our opinion he has succeeded. He proceeds 
on the assumption that the truest reverence is not blind 
acquiescence but sound criticism. He insists, for example, upon 
fair play to the Pharisees, and upon the unwillingness of Jesus 
to rely upon miracles as evidences of His mission. Mr. Luce’s 
edition is enough to make an old teacher wish that in his time 
such an excellent help to a true appreciation of this beautiful 
book had been available. 


Lift Up Your Hearts a Modern Communion Manual. 
Rev. H. K. Luce. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The content of this little book is indicated by its sub-title— 
A Modern Communion Manual.“ The author's Modern Con- 
firmation Manual was published some years ago, and was so 
much appreciated by clergy and schoolmasters that it is now 
followed up by a similar book on the Communion. An 
introduction is devoted to an explanation of the meaning of 
the service, and to practical hints regarding preparation. The 
notes, conveniently printed opposite the corresponding passages 
of the service, are concise and suggestive, and can of course 
be used as or when they are required. We have no doubt that 
the book will prove to be as useful as its predecessor on 
confirmation has been found. 


The Oxford Book of School Worship. Part I. Infants. 
C. K.) 


By the 


(Is. net. 
S. P. C. K. 

A Little Primer for Home and School. By A. ALLEYN. (2s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Short Introduction to the Old Testament : a Graded Course for 


Middle Forms. By IRENE ALLEN. (2s. Gd. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Religion and Psychotherapy: a Plea for Co-operation. By A. 
GRAHAM IKIN. (3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press. 

The School Bible Being Selections from the Text of the Authorized 
Version. (2s. Nelson.) 


The Modern Approach to the Old Testament. 


By the Rev. J. C. 
TOWNSEND. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Daily Readings on the Acts of the Apostles. With Notes by the 
Rev. C. SKINNER. Daily Readings on the Epistles of St. Jobs. 
With Notes by the Rev. Dr. R. WINBOULT HARDIxG. (4d. 
each.) Daily Readings on the Eighth Century Prophets. 
With Notes by the Rev. E. W. Hamonp. (6d.) (Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

The Prophets of the Bible: The Canonical Prophets, Who They 
Were and What they Said. By H. Cook. (5s. net. Student 
Christian Movement Press.) 

Black Angels of Athos. By Prof. M.CHouKAS. (12s. net. Constable.) 

A Critic and a Convert, or, a Challenge and its Sequel: Letters 
Exchanged between Dr. G. G. Coulton and Mr. Arnold Luns, 
and Printed by the Former with the Latter’s Permission 
(2s. 6d. net. Taunton: Barnicott and Pearce, The Wessex 
Press.) 

(Continued on page 562) 


THE LONDON HEAD MISTRESSES’ EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 
—The Annual Report for 1934 of this Committee working 1 
conjunction with the Ministry of Labour, comments on a record 
year's work. Briefly stated, the Committee’s aims are to advı% 
on a choice of career and to place in employment girls between 
the ages of 16 and 21 years, educated at public secondary and 
high schools in London and the Home Counties. Some 240 schools 
co-operate with the Committee, and the number of interviews 
with girls and their parents during the year totalled 8,214. The 
number placed in employment during 1934 was 2,052, and, when 
compared with the number of 820 girls placed in the year 1924 
the advance in the years is shown to be considerable. Clerical 
and secretarial posts filled included vacancies in most sections of 
commerce, industry, and the professions. Other posts filled were 
in social work, domestic science, laundry management. 
accountancy, orthoptics, horticulture, art, hospital and nursery 
nursing, and school matron’s work. A considerable number of 
candidates placed were of advanced education or with special 
qualifications, and it is of particular interest to know that there 
was a good demand for the girl who had some sixth-form experience 
following her success in the School Certificate examination. 
Applications for advice numbered 2,623, and her infinite 
variety was illustrated by the wide range of careers discussed. 
The series of addresses on careers by experts were continued t0 
large audiences of senior girls at the Civil Service Commission 
Hall, and at schools talks on careers in general were given t0 
parents’ associations and senior girls. At open evenings held eat 
week, individual girls placed in employment were interview 
and their careers carefully followed up. Other activities include 
instructional visits for parties of school girls and members of the 
staff to housing estates, day nurseries, and to a modern laundry. 
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0 THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


X Latest Titles 
HARDY : FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
? THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
f With an Introduction by SYLVIA LYND. 
SHAKESPEARE: ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
\ TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by N. V. MEERES, B.A. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by CYRIL 
) ALDRED. With an Introduction by Walter de la Mare. [Shortly. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by Prof. VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO. 
(Shortly. 
? Please send for complete List 
PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted from Nesfield’s “ Outline of 
English Grammar, by ASHLEY SAMPSON. 28. 
) Intended for the use of pupils between the ages of 8 and 14, and graded according to the normal 
development of their capacitics between those ages. 
DURTOL: Aviateur. Adapted from 720-C-13,”” by JEAN ROSMER ET V. D'ENTRE- 
VAUX. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A. (Modern French Series.) 18. 6d. 
) A BON CHAT, BON RAT. Roman d’Aventures. Par P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 
(Modern French Series.) 18. 9d. 
) TIKI ET TAKI. By OLGA HOLENKOFF. Illustrated. Limp Cloth. 
Première Partie: DANS LEUR ILE. 18. Deuxième Partie: CHEZ LES ENFANTS. 18. zd. 
0 ANATOLE EST UN PUR! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Par 
ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M. Sc. 18. zd. 
0 LE PHILANTHROPE MALGRE LUI. Farce en un Acte. Par P. G. 
WILSON, M.Sc. 18. 
EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. Arranged as a Continuous Narrative by 
T. S. MORTON, M. A., Author of Legends of Gods and Heroes: a First Latin Reader.“ 38. Gd. 
» (Shortly. 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LATIN PAPERS. A Collection of Papers modelled 
) on those recently set by the University of London, the Northern Joint Board, and the Central Welsh 
pee together with an Introduction by H. E. GOULD, M.A. (Lond.), and J. L. WHITELEY, M.A. 
(Lond.). 28. 
0 HOW TO LOOK AT GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES. B w. J. H. WATKINS, 
M. A., B. Sc., and H. S. L. WATKINS, B.Sc. 32 pages (10 by 7} in.). Numerous pictures, chosen and 
À photographed by the authors, accompanied by questions relating to them, with answers at the end of 
the book. Paper, 1s. 3d. Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


{ SOLID GEOMETRY. By L. LINES, M.A., B. Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, County 
Secondary School, Colwyn Bay. 6s. 
Intended primarily for the use of pupils preparing for one of the Higher School Certificate 
X} examinations. 


HIGHER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By L. CROSLAND, M.C., B.Sc. 6s. [Shortly. 


7 THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER FOR THE 
HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. By s. G. 
» STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. [Shortly. 
MODERN SCIENCE. By G. w. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). Illustrated. Book I, Prrrsics, 
) 28. 6d. Book II, CHEMISTRY, 2s. 3d. Book III, BroLoGY (In preparation). 
» MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W. C. 2 
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Science and the Human Temperament. By Prof. E. SCHRODINGER. 
Translated and with a Biographical Introduction by 
J. Murpny. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This collection of essays by Prof. Erwin Schrödinger deals 
very clearly with certain of the fundamental philosophical 
problems raised by modern advances in physics. It need hardly 
be said that Prof. Schrödinger's views are marked by the same 
profound insight and deliberate judgment that characterize his 
contributions to the technical side of physics; they very 
definitely cannot be overlooked by serious thinkers. The layman 
naturally turns to Prof. Schrödinger's opinion on the “ indeter- 
minism question, and finds that he is content to leave it 
unsettled, for we are not compelled to assume that an infinite 
number of observations, which cannot in any case be carried 
out in practice, would suffice to give us a complete determination.“ 


A Science Course for Girls. By R. B. Grove. (Book I, ıs. 
Book II, 1s. 4d. Book III, IS. 2d. Teacher's Notes, 2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

In many ways, these little books are attractive, and a set of 
girls that worked steadily through them would acquire a good 
deal of useful scientific knowledge of an elementary kind. The 
teacher’s book of notes supplies just the right kind of information 
for the novice, or for the non-scientist. In detail, however, 
there are several points open to criticism, chiefly because 
scientific accuracy is sometimes sacrificed to secure apparent 
simplicity. Thus, electricity is frequently used where 
*‘electrical energy is meant, and the pupil is asked which cell 
(of a Leclanché and an accumulator) ‘‘ gives you more elec- 
tricity.“ Except in the section on the burner itself, Bunsen 
burners are drawn incorrectly throughout. The books as a 
whole are so well designed and executed that it would be worth 
while carefully revising them for future impressions or editions. 


A Treatise on Hydromechanics. Part II. Hydrodynamics. By 
A. S. Ramsey. Fourth Edition. (16s. net. Bell.) 


The fourth edition of Ramsey’s Treatise on Hydrodynamics 
has been prepared keeping in view the special requirements of 
students of aeronautics. Considerable additions have accord- 
ingly been made, one important feature being a chapter on 
viscosity, placed at the end of the volume. Applications of 
contour integration to problems of two-dimensional motion 
are also included. Some discussion is given of the part played 
by circulation in producing lift, and also of the applica- 
tion of conformal transformation to aerofoil theory. In its new 
and enlarged form the work should be of great value to readers 
with some mathematical knowledge and ability. The fact that 
the volume is printed at the Cambridge University Press is 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the production. 


The World of Nature. By H. C. KNApp-FISHER. (6s. Gollancz.) 

As its title indicates, this ranges over a wide field. It is, 
however, restricted to living Nature, terrestrial, fluviatile and 
marine, animal and plant. It“ is interestingly written, and 
singularly free from technical biological jargon. 


A Key to the Countryside: Plant Life. 
(5s. net. Blackie.) 

These pleasant talks deal, month by month, with wild vegeta- 
tion; and include the lower forms of plant life as well as 
flowering plants. Though the author disclaims any didactic 
intent, he conveys much information, and adds interest to 
any country walk. 


By M. WOODWARD. 


British Insect Life: a Popular Introduction to Entomology. By 
E. Step. Third Edition. (7s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

All orders of insects here receive attention; and sufficient 
information is given for the assignment of any capture at least 
to its proper order; and, in the case of the commoner species, 
for their identification. 


The Schoolboy: a Study of his Nutrition, Phystcal Development, 
and Health. By Dr. G. E. FRIEND. (7s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer.) 

This important work, perhaps the most trustworthy com- 
pilation extant of data dealing with the diet and anthropometry 
of growing lads, ought to be in the hands of every school medical 
officer, and accessible to all house masters and school house- 
keepers, and indeed to all parents. It is mainly based on records 
obtained by the author from over 800 boys at Christ’s Hospital 
for some twenty years. The large number of individuals under 
observation, and the prolonged duration of the observations place 
Dr. Friend’s conclusions on a sure foundation. 


Heredity and the Ascent of Man. By Dr. C. C. Hurst. (3s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Although the professed aim of this wonderfully cheap book is 
to provide the general reader with a popular epitome of recent 
research in genetics in so far as it is concerned with the origin, 
evolution and ascent of man, it is of great value to all biologists, 
and especially to teachers. Few of these latter have access to 
current genetical literature, and thus many are unaware of the 
striking advances recently made in this fascinating subject. 
Dr. Hurst not only brings us up to date, he also launches into 
interesting speculations as to the future, here and hereafter. 


Elements of Plant Biology. By Prof. A. G. TANSLEV. Second 
Edition. Revised by Dr. W. O. James. (10s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


Extensive modifications have been introduced into this 
second edition of this widely used book. It is brought into 
accord with the syllabus for the first M.B. examination agreed 
upon by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London: 
the order of the chapters has been rearranged; a chapter on 
Heredity and Evolution added, and recent work on viruses and 
other topics included. Regarded as a whole this edition makes 
more of biological principles and less of botanical detail than 
did its predecessor. 


School of Biology. By Dr. C. THESING. (15s. net. Routledge.) 

This is a translation of a German book; and is so interesting 
that it becomes difficult to put aside the volume once begun. 
It is entirely in dialogue between imaginary persons A and B. 
B is well educated, and has a critical mind, but no knowledge 
of science. A is an expert biologist well grounded in the other 
sciences. In the course of twenty-one talks A’s brains are 
thoroughly pumped, and the reader closes the book equipped 
with up-to-date information on every branch of biology. 


Elementary Science. By H. WEREBB and M. A. Gricc. Book I. 
(Limp Cloth, 2s. 3d. Cloth Boards, 28s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A simple and attractive course on general science is liable to 
suffer from lack of thoroughness. The authors of the present book 
have avoided this danger, and although the treatment is 
necessarily superficial it is unlikely to give mse to any of the 
misconceptions so commonly acquired by beginners. For this 
reason it may be commended to the notice of teachers in senior 
and similar schools. Numerous diagrams are included, most of 
which are very clear; a few, however, are too crude and 
amateurish to be worth inclusion in a book the production of 
which is otherwise excellent. 


Science: a New Outline. By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 
Nelson.) 

Mr. Sullivan, as one of the few writers who can popularize 
science without debasing it, needs no introduction to readers of 
this Journal. Here he has given a short but brilliant account 
of modern scientific principles and theories, in such a form that 
the non-scientist may obtain from it an intelligent conception 
of what science is, what it does and what it explains. The book 
demands attention and effort on the part of the reader—as 
indeed does any book worth reading—but Mr. Sullivan sees ton 
that the attention shall be held, and that the effort shall be 
well rewarded. We congratulate him on a useful service to 
culture, and would also cheer him by remarking that tke 
phosphorus famine he is inclined to anticipate is no more 
inevitable than it is imminent. 


The Romance of Transport. By E. Hawks. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Mr. Ellison Hawks, as might be expected from the founder of 
the Meccano Magazine, has written a fascinating account of the 
history of transport, from the earliest times to the present day: 
from the humble beast of burden to the luxurious air-hner. 
Every boy, and many an adult, will follow him spell-bound ; 
no school library can afford to be without a copy of his book. 


Concise Practical Chemistry for School Certificate. By R. A.S 
CASTELL. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

This is a useful and very carefully written little book for 
School Certificate candidates. Mr. Castell has evidently had the 
weaker candidates constantly in mind, and his book should be 
a boon to those teachers who are faced with the yearly probler 
of pushing large sets bodily through the examination. Its low 
price will add to its appeal. 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Science and the Public Mind. By B. C. GRUENBERG. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 

The author believes that it is from the field of science that 
the adult population of the United States must draw increasingly 
the guidance essential for the perpetuation of democratic ideals 
and conditions. Believing also that in this field adult education 
was, in fact, seriously lacking, he set out to find what was 
being done and what was thought about the problem by those 
qualified to form an opinion. It is noteworthy that he found 
a tendency to lay more emphasis on interpretative and cultural 
efforts than formerly, and we in England must regard this fact 
with approval, since it approximates to our own belief and 
practice. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis: Organic and Inorganic. By 
Dr. F. M. PERKIN. Fifth Edition, Revised by Dr. J. GRANT. 
(9s. net. Longmans.) 

We are glad to welcome the fifth edition of this excellent and 
well-known textbook, which has been revised and brought 
up-to-date by Dr. Julius Grant. Among the noteworthy 
improvements are an elementary treatment of micro-chemical 
methods and the inclusion of crystal tests and drop reactions 
for most of the inorganic ions. For the student who wishes to 
get a sound and serious knowledge of qualitative analysis, it 
would be hard to find a more efficient, and impossible to find 
a clearer, textbook. 


A School Chemistry: Revision Notes and Questions. By F. W. 
GODDARD and S. R. HumsBy. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

It has been maintained that students should compile their 
own revision notes, but unfortunately the average boy or girl 
lacks the experience to make a thoroughly sound job of it. 
Messrs. Goddard and Mumby show admirably how it should be 
done, and many a School Certificate candidate will bless them 
for it. Just the right points are selected, and difficult topics are 
properly accorded further treatment. Nothing of importance 
has been omitted, and if we have a criticism it is that the proofs 
might have been read a little more carefully ; had this been 
done Haber would not have been printed for Haber (page 120), 
phosphorous for phosphorus (page 176), and Cannizaro for 
Cannizzaro (page 59). It is, also, incorrect to say that “lead 
sulphate can only be made by a precipitation method.” 


(12s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Causes of War. By the Very Rev. W. R. Ince, Lord 
BEAVERBROOK, G. D. H. Core, Sir Josian STAMP, Sir 
NORMAN ANGELL, ALDOUS HUXLEY, Major DouG tas, Sir 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. Edited with an Introduction by 
H. J. STENNING. (38. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This book contains reprints of a series of broadcast talks given 
last winter. The only omissions are the talk given by Mr. Winston 
Churchill who felt that his address was unsuitable for issue in 
a book — and that prepared, but not delivered, by Prof. Haldane. 
The Editor summarizes in his introduction the points of view 
of these two writers, and presents the book as a stimulating 
basis for the discussion of a topic which is of paramount import- 
ance to the modern world. 


The Secondary Apprentice School a New Type of School, planned 
to meet the Needs of our New World. A Concise Sketch of 
Principles written by Prof. J. J. FIN DLAV, Combined with a 
Practical Proposal. (1s. net. Le Play House Press.) 

Problems of School and University Diet Report of Symposium 
Conference of Educational Associations, 1st January, 1935, 
(1s. Food Education Society.) 

British Science Guild. The Annual Report of the Council of 
Management, 1934-1935. (Is.) Gas Defence. By J. 
DAVIDSON PRATT. (Is.) 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education. 
Report of the Committee on Post-Certificate Education for 
Commerce. (6d.) Report of the Committee on Instruction in 
Modern Languages. (6d.) 

Hotels in Italy, 1935. (Italian State Tourist Dept.) 

The Romance of Transport. By E. Hawks. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Aspects of England. By Dr. W. R. IN CE, C. MORGAN, H. W. 
NEVINSON, E. M. ForSTER, ROSE MACAULAY, Viscount 
SNOWDEN, Dr. W. R. MATTHEWS, Sir STEPHEN TALLENTS, 
A. G. STREET, RAY STRACHEY, K. CAPEK, BARBARA 
WoRSLEY-GOUGH. (Is. net. Methuen.) 


The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics. Part I. 
Elementary Theory and Electvo-chemistry. By Dr. J. A. V. 
BUTLER. Second Edition. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first edition of this book was favourably reviewed in this 
Journal some seven years ago. The new edition includes sections 
on heterogeneous gas-solid equilibria, oxidation-reduction indi- 
cators, and recent work and theories onelectrolysis. Solutions are 
also now appended to most of the examples—a feature which 
the individual student will appreciate. The author assumes in 
his readers a knowledge of mathematics which he describes as 
very moderate, but which is actually beyond the level of 
most young chemists. 


Some Methods in Health Education. By M. B. DAviEs and 
L. WILKES. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Some Aspects of Child Hygiene: a Book for the Use of Tratning 
Colleges and Practising Teachers. By Dr. Mary C. CARDWELL. 
(3s. net. Pitman.) 

Short Test-Papers in Chemistry. By W. LITTLER. (6d. Bell.) 

Malter and Motion: a Supplementary Text-book for Students of 
Elementary Physics and Chemistry. By C. H. CREASEY. 
(2s. 6d. The English Universities Press.) 

Everyday Biology. By Prof. F. L. Fitzpatrick and R. E. 
HorTon. (8s. 6d. net. Constable.) 


Board of Education. Science Museum. Handbook of the Col- 
lections illustrating Aeronautics. 1. Heavier-Than-Aty A ir- 
craft a Brief Outline of the History and Development of 
Mechanical Flight, with a reference to the National Aero- 
nautical Collection, and a Catalogue of the Exhibits. By 
M. J. B. Davy. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Golden Science Series. By ELSsIE V. M. Knicut. Book Two. 
(Limp, 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. University of London 
Press.) 

An Introduction to Physical Science. By Prof. C. W. MILLER. 
Second Edition. (15s. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Middleton talks about Gardening. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
An Introductory Course in College Physics. By Prof. N. H. 
BLACK. (15s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Friends of Europe Publications, No. 23. The House of 
Commons and the German Situation: Speeches by Rt. Hon. J. 
Ramsay Mac Donald, M. P., Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M. P., 
Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. P., and Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Simon, M. P. (3d.) 

Writing and Writing Patterns : Comprising Five Pupils’ Books, 
a Teacher's Book, Specimen Hinged Card and Folder. By 
MARION RICHARDSON. (Complete Set, 5s. University of 
London Press.) 

The Edinburgh Book of Plain Sewing. By the Needlework Staff 
of Edinburgh College of Domestic Science. (Boards, 1s. 6d. 
Paper, 1s. Black.) 

The Land and Life of Africa. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

The Traditional Dance. By VIOLET ALTOR D and R. GALLOP. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 

Shadows on the Road. By MERCEDES G. PARKS. 
Allen & UNWIN.) 

Nyasaland Protectorate. Report of the Education Department ſor 
the Year 1934. 


London County Council Residential Schools. (2d. King. ) 


Board of Education. Report of the Advisory Council of the Science 
Museum for the Year 1934. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Nursery Schools and the Pre-School Child: being Extracts from 
Sir George Newman's Reports on the State of the Public Health 
and the Health of the School Child, 1922-1933. (4d. Nursery 
Schools Association of Great Britain.) 

Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 99. History Text- Books for 
the New Senior or Modern Elementary Schools and 
Classes. By F. J. WEAVER and J. A. WHITE. 

Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools. 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Music. (6d.net. University 
of London Press.) 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. Prospectus, 
1935-1936. 


By MARGARET WRONG. (zs. 


(8s. 6d. net. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


IX.—SCHOLARSHIPS FOR GIRLS 


By Dr. L. A. Lowe, formerly Headmistress Girls’ High 
School, Leeds, and Past President of the Association of 
Headmistresses, Incorporated 


LL heads of schools can call to mind many cases of 
pupils of promise whose family circumstances have 

denied them the possibility of a university career and whose 
talents have thus, from force of circumstances, remained 
undeveloped—a loss quite as much public as personal. 
Are they (these pupils of promise), coming as most of them 
do from homes where money is scarce, to prepare enthusias- 
tically for a university career only to find that the university 
doors are locked and open but to golden keys? So 
wrote the late Miss Oldham early in 1918, during the first 
year of her Presidency of the Association of Head Mistresses, 
in a letter to the Press, in which she expressed with both 
eloquence and the fire of conviction the urgent need of 
more university scholarships for able girls, since the Nation 
could not afford to allow brain-power to run to waste in the 
difficult days which were to follow the years of War, and she 
concluded with these words: There can be no dispute as 
to the inadequacy of the financial provision for the univer- 
sity education of women at present existing, and as to the 
importance in the national interest, of aiding fit women to 
prepare to play their full part in the service of their country. 
Much water has flowed under the bridge since the publi- 
cation of this letter; more scholarships, especially in the 
newer universities, have been thrown open equally to men 
and women ; county major and senior city scholarships are 
available under similar conditions for boys and girls; and 
the system of State scholarships, founded in 1921, provides 
reasonably and justly, on the results of the Second School 


Examination, for awards to candidates of both sexes in 
proportion to the number of entrants. In addition to the 
above there is an increasing provision of university or 
college scholarships definitely allocated to women, and many 
schools have already succeeded in carrying out resolutions 
passed by the Association of Head Mistresses in 1919: 
That every school should have at least one Leaving 
Scholarship, ” and that special immediate efforts should 
be made to provide for the maintenance of women students 
at the universities by various methods, e.g. gifts and 
memorial foundations.’’ The consequence is that, as things 
are to-day, the position has astonishingly improved ; 
nevertheless, without burdening this paper with statistics, 
the statement can safely be made that the provision is still 
inadequate for girls, perhaps mainly for four reasons: (1) In 
the older universities, the college system inevitably allocates 
the larger number of scholarships to men only. (2) In those 
universities where a great proportion of the scholarships 
are open to men and women equally, though this sounds 
well on paper, the opportunity is not as equal as it seems, 
since some of the faculties are almost entirely the preserve 
of men students. (3) The scholarship examinations are on 
the whole more adapted to the conditions obtaining in the 
upper forms of boys’ schools than to those found in the 
sister schools. (4) Further scholarships are often awarded 
by local education authorities, &c., without further tests 
to candidates who have gained an open scholarship at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. As, however, the number of open 
scholarships available at the women’s colleges is very small 
in comparison with those available at the men’s colleges, 
it follows that boys can often obtain an additional 
scholarship without the strain of another examination, 
while girls, having in some cases gained an exhibition only, 
must compete again in the Higher School Certificate 
Examination. 

And so we come to the highly important consideration of 
the scholarship examinations themselves: syllabuses, 
questions, standard, marking, awards, and their effect 
both on the candidates and on the schools in general. 

As State, county major, and senior city scholarships are 
awarded chiefly on the results of the Higher School Certificate 
Examinations, some of the objections that arise could best 
be dealt with by reforms of these examinations, reforms 
which are even now on the horizon, as it is proposed that 
special scholarship papers shall be set, to be taken (in addi- 
tion to the ordinary papers) by those candidates only who 
wish to compete for a scholarship. “ To compete for a 
scholarship ’’—that is the crux of the matter! In 1921, 
the Board of Education drew up this admirable regulation : 
that in order to be eligible for, an award a candidate must 
pass a ‘second examination’ and be nominated by the 
examining body . . . as having reached a standard giving 
reasonable expectation of obtaining an honours degree.“ 
Competition was scarcely hinted at in 1921: to-day 
nearly every candidate could be certified as eligible under 
the above condition, and yet the examination has assumed 
such a highly competitive character, that a very minute 
percentage of the eligible gain a State scholarship, a 
condition of things almost inevitable as long as the demand 
for scholarships so completely outruns the provision. 
However, taken as the sole scholarship test, the Higher 
School Certificate Examination would not lay an undue 
burden on the candidates, if these unfortunate beings, 
especially the girls, did not have to race from university to 
university in their zeal to raise the wherewithal for a three 
years’ course at Oxford or at Cambridge, or indeed at many 
of the residential colleges up and down the country, in 
short, to find the golden key which will open the door 
of the university of their first, second, or third choice. 

The variety in type and matter of university scholarship 
examinations constitutes one of the great difficulties in the 
organization of sixth form work, particularly in the smaller 
schools, where very careful consideration has to be given 
to the question of the claim of the individual girl of promising 
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ability on the time of a limited staff, if the rest of the sixth 
form is not to be sacrificed. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the women’s colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London have great difficulties to face, in that the 
number of candidates almost ludicrously outnumbers the 
number of scholarships, and in order to sift and to select, 
the requirements and standards are pushed up and up, 
until there is a serious risk of a sixth form, in its legitimate 
quest for the golden key for its girls, becoming a forcing- 
bed of immature mature scholars, whose plant has shot up 
to a precocious height before its roots have been firmly laid 
in good soil. The different colleges have apparently believed 
to a great extent in variety of type in their tests, and this 
faith necessarily complicates the situation, and we in the 
schools, who prepare the girls, have doubts, which are 
growing into a conviction, that the colleges are not always 
getting the best material. 

Careful investigation of some of the papers has been made 
from time to time, and the investigators have been aghast 
at what has been expected from girls of 18 or 19 years of 
age, at questions which, to be answered satisfactorily, would 
tax the scholarship and ingenuity of a post-graduate, and 
which, answered in any other way, are almost bound to set 
a premium on surface brilliance and mental gymnastics. 
In conference with the examiners, the reason given for these 
unsuitable questions becomes almost monotonous: ‘ But 
without these searching questions how are the colleges to 
discover the outstanding candidates from among the 
numbers with which they have to deal? Again, it is clear 
that the difficulty arises out of inadequacy of scholarships, 
and to some extent of accommodation. But still the doubt 
persists as to whether these so-called searching questions 
do reveal the best candidates, and those who organize 
sixth form work are conscious that great risks are inevitably 
incurred in connexion with these highly advanced scholar- 
ship tests: superficiality is one of them; overstrain or 
staleness are others which sometimes lead the scholarship 
winner to waste a considerable portion of her first year at 
the university. This year should be a time of keen 
intellectual stimulus and scholarly enjoyment, but how 
often it is our experience to hear that in the last year at 
school the girl has covered far more ground and done more 
advanced work than in her first year at the university. 

It may be said of such a girl that she lacks vision and 
understanding, but the fact remains that her scholarship 
work has frequently led to staleness and consequent lack 
of interest, so that she would willingly change her subject, 
and does occasionally actually succeed in doing so. It is 
true that the university authorities often say that they 
would prefer less intensive study and, consequently, fresher 
minds, but it is difficult to see how some of the questions 
set could be tackled at all without an exceptional amount 
of knowledge, both of an extensive and of an intensive 
kind. In the meantime a good deal of mental indigestion 
must be the result of this scholarship diet. 

But it is futile to use merely destructive criticism, and 
the matter is urgent, for the conditions laid down and the 
standards set up, especially those in vogue at the older 
universities, are affecting not only the prospective univer- 
sity students, but also the schools in general, since the highest 
work attempted in a sixth form tends to set the pace. 

It will have been inferred, from what has been said, 
that the highly competitive nature of the examinations 
caused by the race for scholarships is responsible for 
some of the evil, but I do not believe that a more 
adequate number of scholarships would entirely cure 
the disease, though it might mitigate it. To eradicate 
the evil, one must go to the root of the matter; in other 
words, investigate, reform, and, if necessary, throw over- 
board much of a system which has outgrown itself. First 
of all, examiners and teachers will acknowledge that no 
girl at school, no potential scholar, should be so entirely 
absorbed by her special academic work that she has no 
time or thought to give to other studies (e.g. literary, 


scientific, artistic, musical), to games or other hobbies and 
interests, and to other duties at school or at home. It has 
been the pride of those who have the true welfare of women 
at heart, that the path of education in girls’ schools should 
be broad, that the vistas on which it opens should be varied, 
that an ideal of intensive and of extensive study should be 
aimed at, but—in order to reach this goal, the cost tends 
to be too great for some of those at least who need 
scholarships. 

We have to envisage the case of the candidate who must 
try for a local and State scholarship on the results of a 
Higher School Certificate Examination and for a university 
scholarship at one or more of the colleges at Oxford, 
Cambridge, or London. She may possibly have to sit for 
four or five scholarship examinations within one year, 
examinations with a variety of requirements in regard to 
subjects, syllabuses, &c. What can be done? The obvious 
answer is to simplify the variety of requirements as much 
as possible—by no means an easy task, but one that up to 
the present has not been taken in hand seriously enough. 
It should not be beyond the wit of examiners to come to 
some agreement in the matter of fundamentals, and of the 
stress to be laid on them. Although this aspect has not 
been wholly neglected, there might be a more thorough 
review of the whole situation, and at the same time a 
consistent effort should be made, even in these funda- 
mentals, not to expect candidates to cope with matters 
entirely outside and beyond their experience. All would 
admit that an exceptionally high standard of achievement 
should be required of scholarship candidates, but is it wise 
to attempt to ensure this by means of a type of work which 
would naturally come years later ? Colleges may well be 
defeating their own ends by an artificial straining at the 
impossible. 

A further test, in addition to that of the fundamentals, 
is, of course, necessary, but again questions set should be 
within the scope and experience of girls of real promise and 
ability, and it should be possible to allow candidates an 
opportunity for giving evidence of those wider interests to 
which school-girls may devote at least one-third of their 
school-time and be in consequence all the better students 
at the university. This again is being tried out” by 
some of the colleges, but not yet very successfully, and 
there is room for a great deal of sane and practical research 
in this direction. 

Then there is the very difficult question of the con- 
ditions under which scholarship examinations are taken. 
It should be acknowledged that a great deal has already 
been done for the convenience of the schools, since candi- 
dates can in most cases take the written papers at school 
and are only required to travel up to the university, if they 
have qualified for the oral examination. This is a welcome 
and much appreciated concession, but there are other ideal 
conditions which might help to produce better scholarship 
work. In England, in spite of rubrics to the contrary, we 
still appear to lay too much stress on quantity rather than 
on quality, and a scholarship candidate is rarely able to 
tackle papers at her leisure; the ground to be covered 
within a time-limit looms so large in her mind’s eye that 
she tends to feel harried and hurried, and, as scholarly 
people are often temperamental and highly strung, this 
feeling of pressure is inimical to the production of really 
scholarly work. Could we, with our riper experience, 
produce our best work under these conditions ? 

The atmosphere described by the author of the article on 
classics suggests an ideal desirable but unattainable, at 
present, in the scholarship examinations held by the women s 
colleges. He writes: I remember sitting at an Oxford 
college where we walked to the end of the hall and fetched 
a cup of tea, which we drank during the first contemplation. 
almost leisurely, of our afternoon paper.“ The purpose of 
this amenity was surely very good, for it must have helped 
to create conditions as natural as possible, and conse 
quently conducive to the production of the highest quality 
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of work. A cup of tea may not be essential, but a sense of 
leisureliness, engendering calm contemplation, is of the 
highest importance. To attain this end, the papers set would 
need to be very much shorter—midway perhaps between 
the English and the French practice—giving ample oppor- 
tunity for uninterrupted thought and for the unhampered 
choice of the right words in which to express those thoughts, 
and even allowing time to cast aside the first attempt and to 
embark on an entirely new course without imperilling one’s 
chance of success. 

And lastly, before concluding these few and somewhat 
disjointed remarks, I should like to make an urgent plea 
for the serious consideration of an additional form of 
scholarship test, which has, I believe, great possibilities. 
A ripe scholar is judged, not merely by his knowledge and 
by his capacity for thought and expression, but also by his 
power to use a book or books which he sees for the first 
time. This power is at present disregarded in the scholar- 
ship examinations, and in the relentless struggle to prepare 
sufficiently widely for the intensively searching questions 
on work which is more or less set work, the habit of learning 
to use a book by oneself in school-time tends to be pushed 
into the background. An examination test of the power of 
a candidate to use a book would act as an incentive to 
private study and could remove some of the burden 
which 1s laid on the memory, and might prove a welcome 
aid in the difficult task of sorting out the best candidates 
which after all is the aim of the universities and colleges. 

With regard to the methods of marking scholarship 
papers, it is, of course, impossible to see behind the scenes, 
but I believe that some examining bodies adopt the practice 
of marking by letter; others that of marking by number. The 
formerscems the better method for the purpose of the selection 
of the most brilliant scholars, but, where numbers are great, 
it is no doubt difficult to keep an even standard, and in this 
case a letter with a numerical connotation, to be used 
when necessary, is perhaps the best solution. So far as 


one can judge, examiners appear to be on the whole very 
fair and careful in their allocation of marks, and the awards 
are generally justified by subsequent work. It is easy to 
appear either hypercritical or unconscious cf the great 
efforts which are being made by the universities to discover 
the real scholar; it is not difficult to make a good case 
against the competitive system; it is true that the inade- 
quate number of scholarships is a real hurdle in the way of 
reform, and some of us feel that examiners are frequently 
not sufficiently in touch with school conditions and with the 
limits to the healthy mental development of girls of sixth 
form age. 

To sum up: ashas been said, a high standard of achieve- 
ment should be required, but it should be of work within the 
scope of the candidate, conditions should be as normal as 
possible, in other words more leisurely; further, a great 
advance would be made if more opportunity were given to the 
candidate to show the different sides of her capacity as a 
scholar, and if within her last two years she were not 
obliged, in her quest for the golden key, to cover the 
extensive ground entailed by the varied syllabuses and 
regulations of the examinations for which she finds herself 
required to enter. 

Great Britain has just cause to be proud of the fact that 
her educational ladder, even if it be difficult to scale, is a 
reality. A large number of girls (and of boys) who have 
begun their education at the primary schools, have gained 
admission by means of scholarships to the secondary 
schools, and from there have gained further scholarships to 
enable them to enter the universities where, at the end of 
their course, they are often found to have been placed in 
the first class. Our scholarship system is therefore by no 
means altogether bad; in some respects it is indeed very 
good, particularly on account of its elasticity ; but it is not 
yet perfect enough to remain stationary. It urgently 
needs some reforms, which, if carried out with vision and 
sanity, would result in great improvements. 


The Principles and Conditions Governing Admission to Secondary Schools * 


By F. R. G. Duckworth, M. A., H. NI. 


HE subject with which I have to deal is so very complex 
and difficult and so wide in its range that I propose 
to confine my attention only to those examinations for which 
local education authorities are responsible, and, within that 
area, only to one or two points with which I happen to 
have been rather specially preoccupied in the last year. 
Since this is a gathering of teachers from many lands, 
I suppose that I ought to begin by reminding mvself 
that in this country we have decentralized the control of 
education and that there is no one authority which pre- 
scribes the form to be taken by the examinations which 
govern admission to secondary schools. One important 
consequence of this decentralization is that there is a very 
wide variety of types of examination, but still there are 
certain features which are common to a very large number 
of these examinations. 
One might say, for example, that the subjects of instruc- 
tion generally selected for examination are English and 
arithmetic. The examination in English includes, as a 
rule, the writing of a composition. Generally, there are 
arrangements for preventing the age of a candidate from 
Counting either too much or too little in his favour. It has 
been found, as I suppose evervbody here is aware, that an 
extra six months at school between the ages of 10 and 11 
usually gives a candidate of 11 vears and 9 months a con- 
siderable advantage over one of 11 years and 3 months. 
In addition to that, in the tvpe of examination that I have 
in mind (so far as we can distinguish types), some attempt 
iS made to take into account the opinions of the teachers in 
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primary schools as to the suitability of the candidates who 
are sent up for this examination. 

The task is essentially one of selecting suitable material 
for secondary schools, and it is in that aspect that these 
examinations have, for the most part, been considered, but 
I think that attention is now being turned, more than iť 
has been in the past, to the effect that these examinations 
are having upon the primary schools. 

Before attempting to find the answer to the question as 
to what is the effect upon primary schools, one has to 
remember the tremendously increased demand for secondary 
education in this country which has developed since the 
War, because that means that the competition for places 
in secondary schools has become very fierce indeed in certain 
parts of the country. One has to remember that, taking 
the country as a whole, it is (I think I am right in saying} 
about one child in every seven children of a given age who 
is going to find admission to a secondary school. Now 
taking what I described just now as the normal type of 
entrance examination, a serious consequence follows from 
this fierce spirit of competition, namely, that a good deal of 
pressure is bound to be exercised upon the primary school 
to do two things; first, to pay rather particular attention 
to the two subjects of instruction which are measured in 
this examination, 2.e. English and arithmetic; secondly, 
in some cases at any rate, to provide special preparation 
for the more promising pupils, in the form, it may be, of 
extra lessons or extra coaching. : 

To that special preparation a name sanctified by long 
usage has been given; it is generally called cramming. 
I do not say the practice is, universal; it certainly 
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is not. Competition is not equally fierce in every 
part of the country. Then, again, there is a great 
number of primary teachers who have the courage and 
the strength of mind to resist the temptation to cram 
their pupils when cramming is likely to be harmful. But 
there is the temptation, and there is the pressure from 
parents who are desperately anxious that their children 
should be admitted, and, so long as there are that temptation 
and pressure, there is obviously the danger of perhaps 
undue attention being given to one side of the curriculum 
of the primary schools. That curriculum may suffer some 
degree of distortion, in so far as, let us say, English and 
arithmetic receive such attention that other kinds of 
activities, perhaps more profitable to the bulk of the pupils, 
may come to be neglected. 


The simplest way to remove this danger would be to 
climinate the competition by providing a sufficient number 
of secondary schools to take in all the children who wish to 
enter them. But I am afraid that is not very likely to 
happen, at any rate for some years to come. Whatever 
may be the arguments for or against it, the fact remains 
that entrance to secondary schools is a matter of selecting, 
and that fact is likely to remain for the present. 


The other obvious remedy is to provide such an examina- 
tion as will defeat the crammer, as will remove the tempta- 
tion to give special preparation and so forth, because that 
special preparation will be of no avail. I am afraid, so far 
as I can understand from talking to a large number of 
people who have long experience in the conduct of these 
examinations, that the chance of anybody being able to 
devise a test of attainment in English or arithmetic which 
will be completely proof against special preparation is very 
slender indeed, but to some extent the evil can be and is 
mitigated by the questions in the two subjects that 
I have mentioned, being so framed that they will not 
make demands such as cannot reasonably be met by the 
average pupil of, say, 11 years old in a primary school. 
Some examining authorities have, I think, achieved a fair 
measure of success in that direction. But I am not quite 
sure how far it is realized that, in order to make certain 
that a question does not demand more than can reasonably 
be demanded, it is really necessary to try it out in another 
area. Incidentally, I might remark that our system of 
decentralizing the control of these examinations makes it 
particularly easy for one examining authority to try 
experiments in the area of another examining authority, 
and that practice is, perhaps, rather on the increase, though 
I think it could be, with great advantage, developed to a 
much larger extent. 

Perhaps the question may be asked: Is not it possible 
to eliminate the examinations in English and arithmetic ? 
As a matter of fact, that has been done in one part of the 
country, where the examination, I believe, consists almost 
entirely of an intelligence test. Here I approach a very hot 
corner indeed, and I shall proceed to execute a lateral 
movement! All I want to say about intelligence tests is 
this. First of all, the opposition to them is clearly far less 
formidable than it was, let us sav, ten vears ago. I think 
it is true that more and more examining bodies are intro- 
ducing the intelligence test as a part, at anv rate, of their 
extrance examination. The opposition to the tests comes, 
to some extent, from people who have very little acquaint- 
ance with them, and who, on this or that ground, believe 
that intelligence is not susceptible of exact measurement. 
Perhaps it is unfortunate that these tests ever received the 
name of intelligence tests, because no two people, so far 
as I have been able to discover, apart from these tests, seem 
to understand the same thing by the word “ intelligence.“ 

There are only two other remarks that I feel tempted to 
make on this occasion about intelligence tests, but I think 
they are important, although they may be obvious. The 
first is that where intelligence tests are used they should 
be properly standardized tests, and the administration of 
them should be in skilled hands. Where those two condi- 
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tions are not observed—and I have come across examples 
in which they are not observed—intelligence tests certainly 
do far more harm than good. The second remark I want to 
make about them is that, even if all the doubts entertained 
by serious thinkers with regard to intelligence tests could 
be removed, I am not at all sure that one could, at any rate 
at present, accept them as the sole criterion. I think there 
are several reasons for that, but one of the more obvious 
reasons is that they do not set out to measure anything 
but certain intellectual potentialities. I am dealing now 
with tests so constructed that one might expect them to 
defeat the object of the crammer, the person who gives 
special preparation, or of the person who has perhaps 
slightly distorted the curriculum in his primary school. 

That leads me on to the only other criterion which 
would seem to be in any degree proof against the 
insidious activities of the crammer, and that is the opinion 
of the primary teacher. Some people have maintained that 
the business of selecting children for admission into a 
secondary school should be handed over entirely to the 
teachers in the primary schools. People who have studied 
the matter are agreed that the judgment of a wise and 
experienced primary teacher is very much more reliable 
than any examination which is known to us at present. 
Among the people who hold that opinion, I could name 
one or two highly distinguished psychologists who have 
had a great deal to do, for example, with the adminis- 
tration of all kinds of tests, including intelligence tests 
and objective tests of attainment. As a matter of fact. 
some evidence on this point as to the reliability of the 
primary teacher’s judgment accrues from some investi- 
gations carricd out quite recently by a group of my col- 
leagues, and, at the risk of taking up more of your time than 
I am entitled to take up, I would venture to say a word 
or two about that subject. 


The investigation was carried out on the following lines. 
A written examination and an intelligence test were devised 
to be administered to 10,000 children in primary schools. 
A great deal of care was taken in the drawing up of the 
questions. They were previously tried out in an extra- 
metropolitan borough, and the questions were modified, 
added to or deleted, in accordance with the experience 
gained there. The intelligence test was a standardized 
Moray House test. Before the written examination and 
the intelligence test were taken by these 10,000 children. 
the head teacher of every primary school which submitted 
candidates was asked to arrange his candidates in an order 
of merit according to their presumed fitness to profit by 
the education in a secondary school. The written examina- 
tion and the intelligence test were then taken, marks were 
given, and an order of merit was drawn up on the combined 
written examination and intelligence test. That order of 
merit was then compared, for each school, with the ranking, 
or order of merit, drawn up by the head teacher. 

I am not going to give you a large number of figures 
which it might be difficult to remember, but the following 
points are perhaps worth noting. The two orders of merit 
were compared by means of a correlation formula, and it 
was found that 17-9 per cent of the cases compared gave a 
correlation of -9 or better than -9; 46-3 per cent gave a 
correlation of -8 or better than -8, and only 9 per cent gave 
a correlation of the order of -5 or less than -5. The next 
stage was that it was decided to pretend that this examina- 
tion had actually been used to govern the admissions to a 
secondary school, and lists were made out of the pupils 
who would have been admitted it if really had been such an 
examination. Those lists again were compared with the 
rankings of the head teachers. In this case also it would 
take me too long to give you complete details, because a 
very large number of schools was involved, but, out of a 
particular batch of 720 children who had been ranked first 
or second by their primary teachers, 600 would have gained 
admission to a secondary school. Speaking generally, and 
leaving details aside, the primary rankings agreed very much 
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better than had been expected, I think, by anybody, with 
the order of merit of the written part of the examination. 

Another point which is worth noting is this, that the 
teachers who were asked to rank their children had never 
attempted anything of that kind before; they had not had 
Practice or training in the matter. 

Supposing that we had wanted to govern admissions to 
secondary schools wholly by the ranking, and to cut out 
the written part of the examination altogether, what could 
have been done? You come at once into this very obvious 
and familiar difficulty: if you take Tommy Brown, who 
comes from primary school A,” and you find that he has 
been put by his primary school teachers as No. 1 on their 
list, and if you take also John Smith, who is first on the list 
of school B,” how are you going to compare those two? 
You know, let us suppose, that school B has, as a matter 
of fact, a much larger number of really intelligent and 
promising pupils than school A, and you can feel fairly 
certain that Tommy Brown, who is first on the school! A 
list, would not have been first on the list of school B,” 
but where exactly he would have been on the list of school 
“B” it is almost impossible to say. That is the first 
difficulty in handing over the whole business of selection to 
the teachers in the primary schools, and it is very difficult 
to see how it can be overcome. Obviously there are other 
very great difficulties in the way of handing over the whole 
business of selection to the primary teachers. But, short 
of handing over the whole business to them, I think that 
nearly everybody nowadays is agreed that far more weight 
ought to be given to the primary teachers’ opinion than is 
given as a rule. l 

There are one or two devices for translating the primary 
teacher’s estimate into marks which can affect the final 
order of merit on the rest of the examination. None of them 
has been really adequate, and I have to confess that I have 
no solution of the problem which I can propose at the 
moment, but I am certainly not without hope that a 
solution can be found. There are a number of people at the 
present moment, including some colleagues of mine, who 
are trying out various methods in different parts of the 
country, and I think that there is a very good hope that 
some means will be discovered before long of enabling more 
weight to be given to the judgment of the primary teacher. 

I should like to emphasize one point which, perhaps, I 
ought to have dwelt upon before. The primary teacher’s 
estimate, I think, will almost certainly be based not only 
on the boy's intellectual potentialities or attainments (if 
I may be forgiven the word “ intellectual ’’) but also on 
the degree to which he shows that he possesses other 
qualities necessary for success in a secondary school. That 
is extremely important. We realize now, and I suppose we 
have always realized that it is not only that elusive quality 
called intelligence that counts, but that certain other 
qualities, which some people call moral qualities, are also 
important if the child is to get the full benefit of the educa- 
tion which a secondary school provides. Of those other 
qualities, moral qualities, or, if you like to call them so, 
temperamental qualities, no test, so far as I understand, 
which is even as satisfactory as the intelligence test has yet 
been discovered, although a good many tests have been 
investigated. 

I began these remarks with a consideration of the 
influence of the extrance examination upon the work in 
the primary school, and I have been considering various 
means which might or might not be possible for preventing 
that influence from being harmful, or preventing the risk 
of its being harmful, and I have suggested, directly or by 
implication, that there is much to be said for continued 
investigation into the possibilities of intelligence tests and 
of school reports, but, in dealing with that point, I have also 
implied certain things with regard to the reliability of 
different tests. I might be allowed to trespass on your 
patience for a minute or two longer in order to say one 
or two things about this question of reliability. 

Roughly speaking, the reliability of an examination in this 


context might be taken, I suppose, to mean its capacity 
for giving you two readings, as it were, which will be true 
readings, which will indicate something constant. That is 
the test of the examination considered as a measure, and the 
problems arising out of that are as familiar as they are 
difficult. How far can you be sure that an examination, 
however perfectly devised in itself, taken once and once 
only, let us say on April 5 and 6, 1935, can be regarded as 
reliable ? Can you be sure that, if that very same examina- 
tion had been taken by the very same children not on 
April 5 and 6, 1935, but on May 5 and 6, 1935, the children 
would be arranged in the same order of merit ? Or, sup- 
posing that you devised two examinations, equal in 
difficulty and of a similar type, and gave one of them in 
April and the other in May, how far could you be sure 
that on both occasions the children would come out in the 
same order ? 


I think it would be a very bold man who would say of any 
examination with which I am acquainted that, administered 
on two occasions to the same children, it would give the same 
results. Doubts certainly have been entertained on this 
head. I do not know how far in other countries any attempt 
has been made to measure that kind of reliability in an 
examination, the reliability of what one might call a one-shot 
or a snap- shot examination, but in this country quite recently, 
by the same group of colleagues to whom I referred just 
now, some investigation has been attempted of this problem. 

The investigation was carried out with the help of 
Prof. Godfrey Thompson and of the Director of Education 
of one of the extra-metropolitan boroughs. It began with 
the construction of a number of attainment tests, which, 
so far as could possibly be secured, were of equal difficulty, 
and these were taken at intervals of four months during the 
whole of one school year, that is to say, there were three 
of these tests taken at intervals of four months, by 1,700 
children between the ages of 10 and 11. If the whole of 
those examinations had been treated as though they were 
an instrument for selecting out of those 1,700 children 106 
for admission to secondary schools, 61 boys and 55 girls, 
the results would have been as follows. (I shall speak of 
success in the examinations as passing the examinations.) 
If you looked at the lists of marks that were produced as 
the result of these multiple tests, to find out to what extent 
the same children passed each time, you would find that 
40 boys passed each time, 18 boys twice, and 27 boys passed 
once only. Therefore, out of the 61 who would have been 
selected for admission on these combined three tests, you 
can say that, on the average, 40 would have been what you 
might call dead certainties, 12 would probably have been 
good choices, and g would have been doubtful choices. Of 
the 55 girls 28 would have been dead certainties, 16 good 
choices, and 9 doubtfuls. 

Summing up, one could say that, even on this careful 
multiple test, it is only in respect of 66 per cent of the boys 
and 50 per cent of the girls that there is any certainty that 
the children ultimately selected were undoubtedly right 
choices, that in respect of 20 per cent of the girls and 15 per 
cent of the boys the selected candidates would have con- 
sisted of children who, judged by one of such tests, would 
have failed; 20 per cent of the girls and 15 per cent of the 
boys would not have gained admission to secondary schools 
if they had had only one test instead of three tests. 

I am not going to labour that point any further. I 
think I have said enough to show that, to put it mildly, it 
does cast some doubt upon the reliability of a single 
examination. 

There are just two things which I might say in bringing 
my remarks to a close. The first is, that the more I study 
the problem, the more I am baffled by its complexity and the 
more convinced I become of my own ignorance. Secondly, 
I have arrived at the conclusion that, since it is not only 
I who feel baffled and ignorant, it will obviously be a long 
time before we can find a satisfactory solution, under 
present conditions, of the problem which we have been 
considering. I believe that, while the different points with 
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which I have been dealing and other similar points will 
have to be considered very closely by people of experience 
in this matter of examining, there is one piece of work 
which could be done profitably not only in this country, 
I venture to suggest, but in almost any other country, and 
which in this country certainly has been neglected : that is 
the very simple business of following up the successful and 
the unsuccessful pupils in their subsequent careers, whether 
in secondary schools or in other schools. That is really the 


important thing. What we want to devise is not a logically 
beautiful structure which will satisfy the aesthetic suscepti- 
bilities of the statisticians, but something which will really 
work, and it does not matter in a sense how untidy it may 
be or even how illogical it may seem to be. We want to 
find out what is working better and what is working worse, 
and, when we have found that, I think we shall have some 
guarantee that we can go ahead with a certain degree of 
confidence. 


Commerce and Modern Languages 
By PROF. E. ALLIson PEERS, M. A., University of Liverpool 


T the end of last June, a report was issued by the 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial 
Education which should have far-reaching effects in the 
schools of this country and important repercussions in the 
world of business. The Committee which drew it up, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Robert Waley-Cohen, was 
empowered to consider possible improvements in “ the 
methods of giving prospective and actual recruits to 
commerce a competent knowledge of modern languages and 
an acquaintance with the civilization and culture of 
the people using them.“ As a starting-point, it was 
instructed to take the now almost classical report of the 
Government Committee on Modern Studies of 1918 and 
relevant recommendations of the Committee on Education 
for Salesmanship issued twelve years later. 

The Committee set up by the Association was a large 
one; if it was not actually the largest of its kind ever 
appointed, its membership was certainly the most 
diversified. About half its members were business men 
representing a very wide range of interests, while among 
the remainder were principals of well-known schools, both 
secondary and technical, university teachers, inspectors of 
schools, representatives of learned societies, vocational 
associations and many other bodies whose work was to 
come directly or indirectly within the scope of the 
committee’s inquiries. Quite apart from the probable 
value of its report, the appointment of the Committee was 
a step in the right direction; for seldom, if ever, before 
had groups of representative business men and modern 
language teachers respectively spent so long a period 
together discussing their common problems. It seems a 
pity that some permanent joint committee of this kind 
should not be established, to meet at intervals and survey 
the situation now under review in its later developments. 

The Committee's report, though of less than twenty 
pages, is extraordinarily comprehensive. Its principal 
evidence was supplied by 137 firms and business organiza- 
tions, representing nearly every important industrial area 
in Great Britain, who sent written information as to the 
way in which their need for persons able to use foreign 
languages is being provided. From their contributions, 
and from other testimony, a number of conclusions were 
drawn as to the present position. While in some areas 
foreign languages are well taught, the state of affairs in 
many parts of the country (perhaps in the country as a 
whole) is not satisfactory. School instruction is often 
found insufficient, and some firms supplement it by 
further instruction and training. It was found that, for 
various reasons, the proportion of employees who are able 
to make considerable use of foreign languages is small— 
perhaps smaller than is generally imagined. 

On the other hand, it was clear that the number of firms 
which undertake direct export trade on their own account 
has, ever since the War, been steadily growing. Statistics, 
again (which I can confirm from further personal investiga- 
tions), show that a large percentage of men and women 
engaged in business attend evening classes in modern 
languages for purposes of pleasure or general culture. It 
would probably surprise many educationists to know that at 


three large commerical schools only 17-71 per cent of the 
modern language students took courses in order to “ get a 
rise in salary or status and that 76:46 per cent did so 
without any reference to business requirements. This isa 
distinctly encouraging discovery, and should do a little to 
dispose of the myth that the English are bad, or unwilling, 
linguists. 

Evidence showed that the most important language for 
commercial purposes is French and that the next most 
important are German and Spanish. But investigations 
into educational statistics proved that (in the words of the 
report), too little attention is being paid in schools to 
the teaching of German and far too little to the teaching 
of Spanish.” At the School Certificate Examinations of 
1933, Over 65,000 candidates offered French, 6,000 offered 
German, and a meagre 1,100 offered Spanish. Of the 
seventy-nine secondary schools maintained or aided by 
the London County Council, all teach French (and all but 
one as the principal foreign language), fifty-two teach 
German to a limited number of pupils, while only twelve 
teach Spanish, eleven of them solely to post-matriculation 
classes. [t is hoped,” the report remarks, “‘ that the 
education authorities will take steps as quickly as possible 
to remedy these obvious deficiencies.”’ 

Of the main recommendations of the report, which are 
too numerous to be discussed in detail, I should like to 
select four for special comment, the italicized words into 
which each recommendation is condensed being my own. 

1. There should in general be more modern language study 
in every kind of school, and the work done should be of a more 
comprehensive nature. The first part of this proposition is 
implicit in what has already been said. In laying down 
the second part the Committee chiefly had in mind the 
universities, which have usually more time allotted to each 
language than the schools, and also have smaller classes, 
more mature pupils and better qualified teachers. In 
the opinion of the Committee, the language teaching 
provided in universities is not always sufficiently realistic, 
it welcomes, therefore, the provision, by some universities, 
of honour courses in which the contemporary institutions, 
civilization, economic life, literature and language of the 
foreign country are studied.“ 

It might be added, and it is certainly a matter for great 
satisfaction, that the schools are also moving in this 
direction. In secondary schools, the widening of the 
requirements of Higher Certificate Examinations, the 
influence of summer schools held abroad on the teachers, 
and of school journeys abroad and pupil-exchanges on the 
children, and probably also the influence of the broadening 
of university curricula have all had a beneficial effect. For 
evening schools, with their severely limited hours, with 
teachers who are not always as well qualified as one might 
desire, and with pupils who come to class tired after a long 
day in the office, any broadening of the curriculum is very 
difficult. In French, however, to my own knowledge, much 
good work of this kind has been done in fourth-year and 
fifth-year classes : sometimes, also, in German and Spanish. 
But it is worth noting that, though it is in the evening school, 
of all places, that the need for courses on contemporary 
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life and institutions is felt, it will never become possible 
to provide them to any large extent for the less-taught 
languages until more instruction in these is given in the 
day-schools which evening-school students have originally 
attended. For, if such a student is prepared to spend four 
years on, let us say, Italian or Spanish, and has already 
been through a two-year course in the language at school, 
he will obviously be ready, and probably anxious, to learn 
something of modern Italy or Spain, at a stage at which 
the student who has had to begin at the beginning will be 
unprepared to do so. 

2. Modern language study should be practical, but not, as 
a rule, narrowly commercial. The notion that there are 
two kinds of French—" French and commercial 
French — dies hard in a country which in practice, if not 
in theory, still recognizes ‘‘ commercial English.“ In its 
opinion that a central or a secondary school ought not 
to teach commercial French or German the Committee 
will receive the support of at least the larger business 
houses, for a commercial vocabulary and phraseology can 
only properly be superimposed upon a sound knowledge of 
the modern language. A commercial school, adds the 
report, which is attended by students who have already 
a grounding in the language, may very well undertake this. 
It is to be hoped that the latter part of the recommendation 
will not be adopted by any schools which are not sure of 
the efficacy of their grounding. 


That the Committee should have thrown its weight on 
the practical side of modern language teaching will be 
welcomed by all, for even university professors, who once 
had a reputation for absent-mindedness and unpractical 
idealism, are now reformed characters. Since some of 
them are responsible for papers set in the First School 
Examination, they will be interested in the unanimous view 
of the Committee that the various bodies responsible for 
this examination would be rendering a great service if they 
could devise means of attaching more importance to oral 
proficiency.” The report is here following in the line of 
progress which has been increasingly attained during the 
last twenty years. The perfect School Certificate Examina- 
tion syllabus in modern languages has not yet been 
devised, but we are much nearer to it than we were before 
the War, to say nothing of the time of Der Sprachunterricht 
muss umkehren. 


3. More should be taught of languages other than French. 
Here the committee has clearly been influenced by the 
Salesmanship Committee reports, and it would be instructive, 
did space permit, to contrast its findings with those of the 
Prime Minister’s Committee of 1918, which, though con- 
sidered quite outspoken at a time when modern languages 
meant practically everywhere either French alone or 
“ French-with-a-smattering-of-German,’’ has now been out- 
stripped in practice, and still more so by progressive theory. 

The report recommends that a “ large proportion of 
secondary schools should make proper provision for 
teaching two foreign languages as living spoken tongues.” 
A special paragraph is devoted to Spanish, which is still 
so greatly neglected by our conservatively-minded educa- 
tional authorities, largely because it needs greater 
support from public opinion.” | 

“It is the language of over eighty million people, some 
three-quarters of whom are to be found in the Spanish 
American republics—an important field of world trade 
Since Spanish, both grammatically and phonetically, is a 
simple language, great progress can be made in it in a 
comparatively short period, and it is desirable that this 
fact should be more generally known.“ 

Russian, which made so promising but so short-lived a 
beginning about 1915, is also given a prominent place, 
tribute being paid to the fine School of Slavonic Studies in 
the University of London, which “is greatly prejudiced 
by the almost complete lack of any preparation in the 
schools. There appear to be only two secondary schools 
in the country which teach the language. The report 


makes the eminently practical and moderate suggestion 
that ‘‘in each university centre there should be at least 
one good school which offers the teaching of Russian at 
the post-certificate stage.” This could certainly be 
achieved with no great difficulty, and it is to be hoped that 
the suggestion will prove fruitful. 

Portugal and its former colony, Brazil, have between 
them over fifty million inhabitants. Yet Portuguese, an 
easy language to master, is even more completely neglected 
than Russian. It is taken by but a handful of university 
students, by no secondary schools, and by but a bare 
hundred evening students —an astonishing confession of 
our national short-sightedness. A valuable paragraph deals 
with Oriental languages, “‘ first-class teaching in which 
is provided by the School of Oriental Studies in London. 
It is now generally recognized, that a great deal of time 
and trouble is saved if a man proceeding to take up a post 
in the East receives, before he leaves this country, a 
preliminary training in the language he will require. This 
is also true of other tongues, but the comparative rarity 
in this country of schools of Oriental languages will justify 
this particular example having been taken. 

4. Foreign language studies should be further developed in 
evening schools. Too little of the praise which is their due 
has been given in the past to these schools, which, as I 
have pointed out above, have to contend with obstacles 
unknown in schools of any other type. One of these 
obstacles, lack of time, is boldly met by the report. Two 
hours weekly (the maximum in all but a few such schools) 
is insufficient for the effective study of a language and 
four-hour courses are recommended, students to be urged 
to proceed to them direct from school where possible. A 
few such courses are already provided, thanks largely to 
the generous co-operation of certain business houses, which 
reimburse parts or the whole of the fees paid by their 
employees, offer bonuses for good attendance, and some- 
times even allow students to attend classes held between 
noon and 2 p.m. by giving extended luncheon-leave for 
this purpose. 

Without having been able, for lack of space, to comment 
upon all the Committee’s recommendations, or even to 
treat any of them with the fullness they merit, I have 
endeavoured in this article to emphasize those which 


appear to me the most noteworthy. As a member of the 


Committee who was able to sign the report without 
reservations, I feel very strongly the importance of its 
being taken up and considered in detail by educational 
authorities and associations, by business organizations and 
by all individuals who are in a position to help make it 
effective. Any university teacher of modern languages in 
a great commercial and industrial city knows, as I know, 
how much ground we have lost in the past through our 
indifference to foreign language study, and how much we 
may very well lose in the future. Nor is this all. World- 
peace and world-friendliness have become a necessity of 
civilization ; if they cannot be attained to-day they must 
at all costs be accomplished to-morrow. Foreign language 
study, in the wide sense in which the Committee interprets 
that term, is probably the surest single means to that 
end, since to speak to a foreigner in his own language is 
to take the first and longest step toward understanding him. 

Looked at in this way, the work of the Committee 
is revealed as a task, not merely of great national utility, 
but of the very highest international importance, and the 
privilege, which in the near future may be given to many, 
of aiding its realization, becomes also a bounden duty. 
The war which will end war is not a war against any 
nation, or group of nations, but against the insularity, 
conservatism and indifference which have bred in ourselves 
an attitude leading with fatal ease to international mis- 
understanding. The war will, in the nature of things, be 
a long one—it may well go on for generations. But even 
if the victory cannot come in our own lifetime, it surely 
behoves all men of good will to “ enlist to-day.” 
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Class-room Crosswords 
By CHARLES Race, M. A., Classical Master, Grammar School, Wolverhampton 


N a recent competition in the Observer, a reader lauds 

the crossword puzzle on the grounds that it enlarges 
the vocabulary and teaches the true value and relation of 
words.“ So if ever H.M. Inspector enters my form-room 
and finds me teaching neither Caesar nor the ablative 
absolute, but inciting my thirteen-year-olds to guess a 
fifteen-letter Latin word beginning with four prepositions 
and ending with “ bile, jaundice, choler, or indignation,” 
I hope he will credit me with trying to enlarge vocabularies 
and teach true values. I hope so. Inspectors are kindly 
men, and must look with compassion upon efforts to 
enliven what some one is supposed to have called the 
grand old fortifying classical curriculum.“ 

For my own part, I should not like to claim absolute 
infallibility for the paradox that a Latin crossword will 
teach a boy 

more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


I should not even care to assert that it will teach more 
Latin grammar than a Latin Grammar. But when rival 
schools assert and deny, with varying fortunes, the 
function theory of education, some claiming that 
grammar-drill trains the mind in orderliness, and others 
replying that it trains the mind in nothing but grammar, 
some indulgence may perhaps be shown to those who 
harness the crossword to the pedagogic plough, though 
their only defence is that the crossword teaches boys a 
few new words without tears.“ My own boys frequently 
remind me that I have promised them a crossword ere 
long, or ‘‘eftsoons,’’ or if the form averages over 
sixty per cent on the next prose,’’ and so I set to work 
and construct an amateurish eleven-squares-by-eleven 
affair that the form enjoys solving. My Saturnalia occur 
perhaps twice a term, usually when the form is decimated 
by the claims of the O.T.C. or some other body that takes 
one boy and leaves another, thus making impossible any 
work that carries marks with it. 


The making of some sort of puzzle is not a long affair. 


Third form boys do not object to crudenesses in the pattern, 
or to the presence of very short or mutilated words. It 
is when the crossword has been composed that the donkey- 
work begins. Another Observer competitor praises the 
crossword because it needs no paraphernalia.” Un- 
fortunately mine do: the whole birdcage of criss-cross 
lines has to be transferred to the blackboard. A boy 
usually helps me to fill in the numbers across and down, 
and several others are always willing to point out that we 
have missed a number after 10 across, and help rub out 
thereafter. And then the clues have to be written up. 
But when this is done the fun begins. 

The two chief Latinists of the form are appointed 
captains and, after choosing two teams, toss for first go. 
If H.M. Inspector ever enters at this stage in the 
proceedings I hope I shall have the presence of mind to be 
found informing my audience that the Latin word for 
a penny wasdenarius.” 

The game begins by any member of the winning side 
calling out what he thinks is the answer to a clue. Sir! 
22 across—N omen, Sir. Nomen it is: nomen is 
chalked in. The boy’s side scores a point for a correct 
answer and has the right to another go. When it gives a 
wrong answer, or takes more than a minute to give any 
answer, the opposing side has its innings. At times the 
fun waxes high. A boy in Saville’s team guesses a word 
Vall right but for one letter; the turn passes to Pearson’s 
team ; five boys simultaneously call out the correct word ; 
the boy who was three-quarters right feels himself 
unpopular; meanwhile boy after boy on Pearson’s side 


guesses word after word and scores point after point. 
On the other hand, there are times when both teams sit 
dumb. Nothing is to be gained by letting them scratch 
their heads or grin at their opponents from behind their 
North and Hillards, so I chalk an odd letter or so in 
arbitrary squares, and let them begin again. When only 
a few words remain to be guessed, the atmosphere becomes 
charged. Often one side is losing say 8-13 ; a boy makes a 
lucky hit; only five words are left; each correct guess 
makes the next word more obvious; point after point is 
scored ; the enemy sit wild with annoyance because they 
know the correct answers as well as any one; with bated 
breath the wise dullards sit listening to their nervous 
chieftains, till at last an exciting victory is scraped by 
some fifteen points to thirteen. 

In this warfare all weapons are lawful save dictionaries. 
Consultation is allowed, but all conversation is carried on 
in whispers to prevent the enemy from overhearing. I 
find my boys pathetically easy to please. A prosaic clue 
like ‘‘14 ac. 3rd pers. pl. of a 2nd. conj. vb. = 
terruerunt excites them almost as much as the more 
elegant highest claims to be a little beast = sum- 
mus. And when on the last afternoon of last term I 
regaled the form with a monster 15 by 15 puzzle, there 
was great rejoicing amongst the ranks of the Pearsonites 
simply because one squeaky-voiced infant, opening his 
mouth for the first time, piped forth, 5 down, sir. Please 
sir, in-ex-super-a-bilis, sir!” 

The following is a most unpretentious crossword that 
a third form (perhaps with a little help—odd letters 
supplied here and there) should do in under half an hour. 


CLUES 


Down.—1. The beauty of 11 across. 


Across.—1. Hero (2 words). 7. 
2. He thrives. 3. Bronze statuette 


Black. 8. What we step across. 9. 


So after five is life. 10. Cav or atmosphere (acc). 4. Good epithet 

units. 11. Pig. 12. Adverb that for the boy who ought to cheat. 5. 

a machine in English. 14. Gives the | Am I to put on armour? 6. I 

reason. 17. A learned lady. 18. | 10. Num - - dum sum cum Phyllide 

Groans. 19. How an india-rubber | tristis ero? 11. Verb that occurs in 

vanishes. . 18. This could scarcely 
be the motto. of an t person. 
15. Every human being has at least 
one. 16. Usually flat, but add a G 
to pile it up. 
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A COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE FOR FIRST EXAMINATIONS 
By W. F. H. WHITMARSH. 3s. 6d. 


A complete course for School Certificate Classes, giving full and varied practice in Grammar, 
Composition, Free Composition, and Translation both Prose and Verse. Abundant 
provision is made for Reproduction and Comprehension Exercises. 


q Judging by the appreciations we have already received from Modern Language 
Specialists, this is the book they have been wanting for many years. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR TO-DAY 


By MAURICE THIERY. Is. 


A little book of original plays introducing the exchanges of conversation of everyday life 
in modern France. It is suitable for children in their second or third year of French. 


LIVING FRENCH 
A new series of French Texts. Edited by VICTOR COHEN 


A graded series of French Readers from the Second Year to the Fifth. The material will 
be taken from works of merit by modern authors of distinction. The vocabulary will be that 
of modern life and the matter such as will appeal to all types of pupils of school age. 

Only books of worth and distinction will be included, and the editing will be graded so as 
not to destroy the interest in the books while preparing the pupil for the School 
Examinations. 

GRADE A. (Second Year.) 64 pages. Ready. Limp, Is. 
No. |. CONTES DES CENT UN MATINS 

By ERNEST PEROCHON 


GRADE B. (Third Year.) 96 pages. Ready in Sept. Limp, Is. 3d. 
No. I. LES DEUX CROQUE-MITAINES 
By CH. QUINEL and A. DE MONTGON 


AN ENGLISH HIGHWAY. A Complete English Course in Three Stages. 
By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. 
Stage l. An English Highway. Part l. 2s. 
Stage ll. An English Highway. Part Il. 2s. 6d. 
Stage Ill. A New English Course. 4s. 


An excellent collection of examples for practice in vocabulary, précis, paraphrase, and analysis. 
The Journal of Education. 


Three New Volumes in The Heritage of Literature Series 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE 
Edited by R. W. JEPSON. 2s. (Section B. No. 5) 


This edition is suitable for intensive study by candidates preparing for School Certificate and 
Matriculation Examinations. it contains „ prepared maps, the author's original preface, is 
edited with an introduction, a sketch of the historical background of the book, and notes, 
questions, and exercises. 


MODERN ONE-ACT PLAYS ONE-ACT COMEDIES 
Edited by PHILIP WAYNE Edited by PHILIP WAYNE 
With Frontispiece. 2s. (Section B. No. 4) Is. 6d. (Section A. No. 6) 
The Contents include : The C elde 
The Shadow of the Glen,“ by J. M. Synge. C SOMEONES CCE: 
The Storm,” by John Drinkwater. The Proposal, by Anton Tchehov. 
A Parting,” by Gordon Bottomley. “ The Strolling Clerk from Paradise, by Hans Sachs. 
** Smoke-Screens,’’ by Haroid Brighouse. N i 
Something to Talk About,“ by Eden Phillpotts. Elizabeth Refuses,” by Margaret Macnamara. 
Love and How to Cure it,” by Thornton Wilder. The Poacher,” by J. O. Francis. 


The Rose and the Cross, by Clifford Bax. a 5 
“ Punch and Go,” by John Galsworthy. Shivering Shocks,” by Clemence Dane. 


‘The Niracle-NMerchant, by Saki (H. H. Munro). Rory Aforesaid,” by John Brandane. 
ST. JOHN ERVINE in his article At the Play la the Observer says : An excellent volume of ‘Modern One-Act Plays.’ " 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


We are indebted to the Publicity Department of the Ministry 
The India of Foreign Affairs in the United Mexican 
Problem States for its four-page Weekly News Sheet 
(in English), which, since its first appearance 

in January of this year, has reached us regularly. 

Mexico (we are told), has carried through a political and 
social revolution entirely national in character ; with tendencies 
and basic ideas peculiar to it, which it has embodied and written 
into its political constitution and the principles of which are 
not any more advanced than those achieved for themselves 
by the most progressive peoples of Europe and America.“ 
From internal evidence we gather that one of the chief purposes 
of the new publication is to reconcile Mexico’s neighbours, 
immediate and remote, to those ‘“‘ tendencies and basic ideas.“ 
Our own concern, however, is with education alone. We quote 
two utterances: the first from a lecture in John Hopkins 
University (U. S.A.) on Rural Education in Mexico and the 
Indian Problem,“ by a Dr. Gates, on his return from an educa- 
tional tour through the country; the second from an address 
by the President of the Republic. Dr. Gates said. Rural 
education in Mexico is cultural, social, economic, and, of 
necessity (?), lay. It is neither religious nor anti-religious, 
although it may become anti-clerical when attacked by indi- 
vidual clericals. Its purpose is to incorporate the Indian into 
the body of the nation’; that is, to make him a real citizen, 
which neither king nor church ever allowed him to be. 
The ts have placed their faith in the school, they have 
spiritually grouped themselves around it, and have identified 
themselves in a more certain, fecund and conscious fashion 
than around those churches which the conqueror forced them 
to erect three centuries ago. . In the United States we gave 
the Indians allotted lands, and an expensive education, which 
unfitted them for the very use of the lands and made worthless 
non-Indian youths. It is to our credit that we have now turned 
around. Instead of trying to make the Indian ‘ white ’ against 
his will, and a pauper, we have started to keep him an Indian, 
and at the same time a prosperous and socially satisfied rural 
citizen. And so has Mexico, on a scale of 6,000,000 totally 
uneducated people. 

The President, addressing university professors and students, 
said: The revolution has granted the university autonomy, 
so that it may stand aloof from political contingencies ; if it 
is really to fulfil its mission, it must dwell within the law in 
an atmosphere of peace and calmness. . . . We aspire to a new 
fatherland, in which a fertile current of co-operation shall set 
in between the classes now living sundered ; it is urgent that 
intellectual workers, and those who labour in the fields and 
cities shall feel strengthened by mutual union and aid... . 
The racial character of education having been discarded as of 
only negative value, and a doctrine providing for socialization 
of culture having been adopted as the standard for both official 
and private schools, the efficiency of the new teaching will be 
largely dependent on the amount of financial resources available 
for improving existing and constructing new premises, for 
providing furniture and equipment, and for employing a teaching 
staff properly remunerated and technically prepared. 

(The apparently contradictory references to racial educa- 
tion we cannot explain.) 

More than 8, ooo of these Indian rural schools are already in 
existence, and a special normal school for their teachers, estab- 
lished in 1930, has to-day 100 students, who, among other 
unusual activities, print their own magazine, The Light of Maya. 


Among other educational items in the News Sheet we note 
this summer in Mexico City—which 

Wond mora ana ' abounded in churches and palaces when 

New York was only a bare rock,“ and is 

destined, it seems, to become “ the world Mecca of the future,” 
four important gatherings : the seventh Pan-American Congress 
of the Child; a summer school for teachers, organized by 
Columbia University, New York; a monster meeting, lasting 
a week, of more than 6,000 delegates from the World’s Rotary 
Clubs—whose noble ideal of community and social service 
is surely a precious contribution to adult education ; and, lastly, 
a convention of Lions International —a fraternity (we must 
confess) of whose very existence we were previously unaware, 
but which (its President assures us) is leading steadily to the 
great goal of the Brotherhood of Man —in its own special 
way: Lions do not follow an egotistical path. Their purpose 


is to serve others without regard for personal, political or specu- 
lative aggrandizement. Lionism is an organization which does 
not emblazon sectarianism. In its ranks there is room for all 
creeds and all flags. Its object is to unite its members in the 
strongest bond of friendship and mutual understanding, thus 
fostering an active participation in community life. Within 
its unpolitical sphere, Lionism also seeks to foster the principles 
of good government and to co-operate in every way in order 
that the interests of the respective communities may be pro- 
tected. Already nearly 100,000 Lions are at work spreading 
these principles throughout the world.’’ Some of them danced 
in the Bull Ring.” A further item (of interest to musicians) 
is that the Department of Fine Arts connected with the Ministry 
of Education has its own orchestra. We cannot help adding 
that, while impressed by “the sentiments of international 
solidarity and equality that everywhere abound, we have 
found no mention of the League of Nations. 

We end with a lyrical editorial, and a search-light from the 
U.S.A. The first runs: Aside from its moral significance, this 
tour of the President is an object-lesson in democracy. To 
penetrate to the very heart of the masses, to feel that heart 
throb and know from its rhythmical beats how closely or other- 
wise it marches in step with the present social movement, 
constitutes the best way, in so far as humanly possible, of 
remedying any evils or of furthering the aspirations of that 
people for progress.”’ 

The second: In Mexico, the ruling authority has recently 
declared that the Government ‘ must enter into consciences, 
and take possession of them; the conscience of the children, 
and the conscience of the youth, for the youth and the child 
must belong to the revolution... The clericals cry: The 
child belongs to the home; the youth to the family.’ Egoistic 
doctrine! Child and youth belong to the community, to the 
collective body; and it is the revolution's unescapable duty 
to attack this section, and dispossess it of consciences, to uproot 
all prejudices and to form the national soul.“ 

However communistic this may seem, it is tempered by 
the declaration of the News Sheet, on the authority of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, that Mexico has had no diplomatic 
or official relations with Russia since 1929, and her immigration 
laws expressly bar the admission of communists into the 
country.“ 


Back NUMRBERS of the Journal. A reader offers a complete 
file of The Journal of Education for the years 1932, 1933, 1934 
for cost of carriage. Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor. 

e a 


Basi, BLACKWELL will publish, in September, an edition-de- 
luxe of Hero and Leander, by Musaeus, the Greek text with 
introductory note, annotations, translation, and index by E. H. 
Blakeney, Editor of the Mosella of Ausonius, &c. The book is 
printed by the Alcuin Press on van Gelder paper, in a demy octavo 
form, price 6s. net. It is believed that no English edition of this 
poem has hitherto been issued, though several verse-renderings 
have been published. This edition will be limited to 175 copies. 


$ * e 


One of the worst howlers heard of was committed at a recent 
examination. A sentence of the piece of French to be trans- 
lated ran: Les Arabes au désert dressent leurs tentes de poil 
de chèvre.” The candidate translated it: ‘‘ After dinner the 
Arabs dress their aunts who are as hairy as goats.” 


* * & 


Included among the suggestions advocated by Mr. Lloyd 
George in his New Deal Proposals are the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15 and a greater development of continuation 
schools and vocational training. The proposals have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, price 6d., by Messrs. Nicholson & 
Wilson. 

e * * 

The Royal Society of Arts has decided to institute examina- 
tions in various subjects for the Administrative and Operative 
Staffs of Road Transport Undertakings. The scheme has been 
devised with the assistance of a special committee representative 
of the road transport operators of the country. It is proposed 
to hold examinations in the various subjects in May, 1936, if 
there are sufficient entries. Copies of the scheme may be 
obtained on application to the Examinations Officer of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 
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LANDMARKS OF WORLD HISTORY 


By C. S. S. HIGHAM. With Illustrations. 2s. 


A simply written outline of the growth of the great peoples of the world. Sometimes the 


story centres round the life of the leading figure of the age—at others it traces the course 


of the great forward movements of mankind. 


One of the best primers of world history that we have yet seen. — The Schoolmaster. 


A simple and readable account of the outlines of general history, with a biographical trend.“ — The Times 
Educational Supplement. 


EUROPE: THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERAS 


By Prof. A. J. GRANT and Prof. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 3s. 


The set book for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, reprinted from 
Grant and Temperley’s Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1932,” 


with an Epilogue. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN TO 1934 


By ROBERT M. RAYNER. 


To 1603. 3s. 1714-1934. 38. 
1485-1714. 238. 6d. 1783-1934, 28. 6d. 
1603-1783. 23. 6d. 1688-1815. 28. 6d. 


Complete in One Volume, 63. 6d. 

Excellent series for School Certificate purposes. — The Times Educational Supplement. 

A novel feature is a set of concise tabular notes on Important events and documents. — The journal 
of Education. 


“A real contribution to the teaching of history in schools. . . there is no book before the educational 
public to- day which is more masterly in its compression of vital facts, and in its clear and orderly 
development. Scottish Educational Journal. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. Revision Notes and Questions. 


By F. W. GODDARD and S. R. HUMBY. 


With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

The essentials for $.C. Chemistry in Revision Form, together with about 500 graduated 
examples, the majority from recent S.C. papers. The complete syllabuses of the various 
S.C. and Matriculation Examinations are covered. 


Just the right points are selected and difficult topics are properly accorded further treat ment. 
of importance has been omitted.“ - The Journal of Education. 


Nothing 


“ it covers the ground adequately, and each section is followed by an abundance of questions. —A. M. A. 


A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


By J. M. HARRISON. 
Introductory Course. 2s. 6d. school Certificate Course. 4s. 6d. 


. . . Pleases us immensely . . . the best feature of this excellent book is the clever way in which references 
are made to the applications of chemistry in everyday liſe. Scottish Educational journal. 


The course is admirably planned and elaborated, and should prove very popular.“ — The journal of 
Education. 

As a well-arranged store of interesting facts and clear but not over elaborate explanations it can be 
warmly recommended.’’—School Science Review. 
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Personal Paragraphs . 


DurinG the week of Synchronized Conferences at Oxford 
(September 10-17) the University of Oxford conferred upon 
Mr. F. Mander the honorary degree of M.A. Mr. Mander 
as President of the World Federation of Education 
Associations and Secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers took a great part in arranging the Sychronized 
Conferences and he presided at the First General Assembly 
of the three international bodies present. 


$ $ $ 


DuRING the same week of Conferences Mr. G. R. Parker, 
Science Master at Roan School, Greenwich, was elected 
President of the International Federation of Associations 
for Secondary Teachers (I. F. A. S. T.). Mr. Parker is one 
of the honorary secretaries of the Association of Assistant 
Masters, and, as Chairman of the International Relations 
Sub-Committee of that body, he has taken a keen interest 
in the international relations of secondary school teachers 
for many years. He has attended Conferences in most 
European countries and has gained a high degree of 
popularity among secondary school teachers on the 
Continent. For several years he has also been a Director 
of the World Federation of Education Associations. 


$ $ $ 


Mr. M. W. Tuomas, Headmaster of the Royal Latin 
School, Buckingham is to succeed Mr. C. H. Peters, 
President of Tottenham County School at the end of the 
year. Mr. Thomas is an old boy of the Central Secondary 
School, Sheffield, and graduated from Keble College, 
Oxford, with second class honours in modern history. He 
later obtained the LL.M. degree at University College, 
London. He had experience as an assistant-master at 
Brigg Grammar School and Kingsbury County School before 
his appointment as Headmaster of the Royal Latin School 
in 1931 at the early age of 30. 

$ $ s 


THE Kent Education Committee has appointed Dr. E. A. 
Woolf of Ramsgate County School for Boys to be Vice- 
Principal of the Dartford Technical College as from the 
beginning of the Autumn Term, 1935. His duties will 
include responsibility for the organization and teaching of 
the less technical subjects, including those dealing with 
general culture and modern languages, and the co-ordination 
of the work in similar subjects in the Dartford, Erith, and 
adjoining areas. 


MR. O. R. A. BYRDE, Headmaster of the Heath Grammar 
School at Halifax, retired on medical advice at the 
end of last term. Mr. Byrde, who has been Headmaster 
of Heath School for nearly twenty years, was educated 
at Winchester College and Queen's College, Oxford, where 
he graduated with first-class Classical Mods. and third- 
class Lit. Hons. Prior to his present appointment, he served 
as classical master at King William’s College, Isle of Man, 
and the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

$ $ x 


Mr. R. A. Evans-PROssER, senior classical and games 
master at Ellesmere College, has been appointed Head- 
master of the College in succession to the Rev. Dr. A. V. 
Billen. Mr. Evans-Prosser was educated at Colston’s 
School, Bristol, the University of Bristol, and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. He passed Lit. Hons. in 1924, and 
has since that year been a member of the staff at Ellesmere. 

$ s $ 


AT the end of last school term, Mr. J. H. Badley, founder 
and Headmaster of Bedales School since its inception, 
retired, and the event is being commemorated by a volume 
containing a selection of Mr. Badley’s famous Sunday 
evening addresses, entitled These Men Make Lives, published 
by Basil Blackwell. 

$ $ $ 

Mr. R. F. A. CARTER at present Assistant for Higher 
Education under the Essex L.E.A. has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. F. R. Hughes, on his retirement, as Secretary 
to the West Suffolk Education Committee. Mr. Hughes 
was appointed in 1903 as the first Secretary to the 
Committee. 

$ $ + 

Mr. BERESFORD INGRAM, Divisional Inspector, London 
County Council Education Service has been honoured by 
the French Government with the distinction of Officier 
d' Academie in recognition of his services in connexion 
with the International Summer School movement. 

$ $ $ 

THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has 
appointed Miss E. M. Merrifield (Fin. Hon. Modern History, 
Somerville College, Oxford) at present Second Mistress at 
the Clapham County Secondary School, to be Headmistress 
of Nottingham High School for Girls as from January, 1936. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


THE MISSING LINE 


I think Ex Or takes the jeu d'esprit from Le Figaro rather 
too seriously. What happened, to my thinking, is that some 
correspondent of that paper strung together three somewhat 
pompous lines and sent them out to witty friends asking them 
to add a fourth which would pierce the bubble of his pomposity. 
The names of the correspondents seem to confirm this; for 
every one has heard of Paul Bourget and of Henry Bordeaux, 
but who has heard of Pauline or Henriette ? 

Or is Ex Or pulling all our legs by pretending to take a 
jest seriously ? His witty heading inclines one to think so. 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOUR 


I have read Mr. D. W. Lloyd's letter which appeared in the 
August issue of this Journal with considerable care. The 
answers he gave to the questions I submitted in the article seem 
to me to cover only a temporary position. I had hoped for 


guidance if and when present conditions and present difficulties 
are removed. Mr. Lloyd underlines the already well-known 
factors which are responsible for the success of the junior tech- 
nical school, and he refers to what are, to him, the weaknesses of 
our present secondary schools. With these matters in mind he 
insists that the secondary school cannot replace the jumor 
technical school. Perhaps not, at the present moment; but 
even if I grant the strength of his argument, at the present moment, 
I still await his views upon the possibility of change. His own 
very eloquent plea for the disappearance of national barriers is 
unlikely to be answered in the next month or two. But I endorse 
his hope and applaud his faith. Why, then, may I not repeat a 
phrase from my article: Just as national barriers must disap- 
pear, so must the irritating divisions of educational endeavour 
disappear also.“ Is that too much to hope? Surely present 
conditions and present difficulties will not last for ever. I insist, 
then, that my questions to Mr. Lloyd are not satisfactorily 
answered by an outline of those present conditions and those 
present difficulties. 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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BELL dans 
THE POET'S TONGUE 


An ‘Anthology chosen by W. H. AUDEN and JOHN GARRETT 
FIRST PART, 232 pages. 2s. SECOND PART, 252 pages. 2s. 4d. 


This new and widely-praised anthology has qualities of selection and editorship which give 
it special interest. Mr. W. H. Auden occupies a leading position among poets of the 
present day, and, like his collaborator Mr. Garrett, is also an experienced schoolmaster. 


Mr. J. C. DENT, M.A., Headmaster of Westminster City School, Author of 

* Thought in English Prose, writes: The Poet’s Tongue [is] without doubt or 
exaggeration the best anthology of poetry that | have seen. It should 
revitalize the whole conception of what poetry is in our schools.’ 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE 
by A. S. C. BARNARD, M.A. Now complete in Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


“ After perusing the ordinary type of school book it is delightfully refreshing to come upon 
an author so alive to the vitality of his subject as Mr. Barnard shows himself to be. It 
is a book which will bring delight to its readers and one which we can thoroughly 
recommend.“ - rHE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“ Excellent . . . should prove of great value in schools. EDUCATION. 


GENERAL PHYSICS 
by E. NIGHTINGALE, N. Sc., and W. PEARSON, B.Sc. Complete. 550 pages. 6s. 6d. 


This new book has been designed tor those schools which want all the physics needed at the 
School Certificate stage in one comparatively inexpensive volume of moderate size. It is not, 
however, a skeleton course; the authors have not sacrificed thoroughness in essential 
matters. The parts: I MECHANICs, II Heat, LIœHTr AND Sounp, III ELECTRICITY, are 
available separately, price 2s. 6d., zs., and 2s. 6d. respectively. 


BRITISH HISTORY, 1485-1933 


by T. K. DERRY, NM. A., D.Phil. PART I(1485-1782), 4s. 6d. PART II (1782-1933), 3s. 6d. 


A thoroughly competent textbook for School Certificate forms. . Tested by recent 
examination papers, the book seems to supply all that is necessary. Written lucidly, it 1s 
worth the attention of teachers looking for a modern textbook.” —THE A. M. A. ON PART II. 


C, The book is also available in various sections to meet the requirements of 
different examinations ; full details of these will gladly be sent on request. 


Men and Movements in European History 
by G. C. DARLASTON, M.A. PART I now ready. Fully illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


The author tells the story of the growth of European civilization in a way which should 
stimulate the interest of middle forms. He traces in simple language the main development 
of ideas, and uses the biographies of great men to illustrate and emphasize the more abstract 
ideas. Part I covers from the Fall of Rome to the eve of the Renaissance; Parr II will 
be ready early in 1936. 

* 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the August Competition is Baires,” 
proxime accessit Torelore.”’ 


Will “ Chateau d'If,” the winner of the July Competition, 
kindly send name and address ? 


We classify the thirty versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Baires, Torelore, Katty Ann, Dexter, Borderer, 
Yendu, G. E. M., Claus, A. P., Sphinx, Cammi, 
Trina, Winton, J. E. M., Linty. 


Class II.—Tarook, Double E., Remembrance, Als ob, Sinister, 
M. C., Martin, Asina, Desdichado. 

Class III.—St. Keverne, D. S. S., Autochthon, Nautilus, 
Merrylegs, Onyx. 


“LA CARRETILLA,” BY JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 


En el arroyo grande, que la lluvia habia dilatado hasta la 
vifia, nos encontramos, atascada, una vieja carretilla, toda 
perdida bajo su carga de hierba y de naranjas. Una niña, rota 
y sucia, lloraba sobre una rueda, queriendo ayudar al borriquillo 
más pequeño jay! y mas flaco que Platero. 

Y el borriquillo se destrozaba contra el viento, intentando, 
inútilmente, arrancar del fango la carreta, al grito sollozante de la 
chiquilla. Era vano su esfuerzo, como el de los niños valientes, 
como el vuelo de esas brisas cansadas del verano que se caen, 
en un desmayo, entre las flores. 

Acaricié a Platero y, como pude, lo enganché a la carretilla, 
delante del borrico miserable. Le obligué, entonces, con un 
cariñoso imperio, y Platero, de un tirón, sacó carretilla y rucio 
del atolladero, y les subió la cuesta. 

| Qué sonréir el de la chiquilla ! Fué como si el sol de la tarde, 
que se rompía, al ponerse entre las nubes de agua, en amarillos 
cristales, le encendiese una aurora tras sus tiznadas lágrimas. 

Con su llorosa alegría me ofresció dos escogidas naranjas, finas, 

sadas, redondas. Las tomé, agradecido, y le dí una al borri- 
quillo débil, como dulce consuelo ; otra a Platero, como premio 
áureo. 

N.B.—Platero es un burro pequeño, peludo, suave; tan 
blando por fuera que se diría todo de algodón, que no lleva 
huesos. Sólo los espejos de azabache de sus ojos son duros cual 
dos escarabajos de cristal negro. 


TRANSLATED BY “ BAIRES ” 


The rain had swollen the big brook till it almost reached the 
vineyard, and there we came upon an old cart, small and prac- 
tically hidden from view beneath its load of grass and oranges, 
stuck in the mud. A grimy, ragged little girl, who was trying to 
help a donkey that was smaller and, alas ! skinnier than Platero, 
was weeping over one of the wheels. 

Meanwhile, urged on by the little maid’s sobbing cries, the 
little donkey was tearing himself to pieces in a fruitless attempt 
to pull the cart out of the mire. His exertions were in vain, like 
those of overconfident children, or like floating summer breezes 
that, exhausted, fade away among the flowers. 

With many a caress, I harnessed Platero, as well as I could, 
to the little cart, in front of the wretched donkey. Then, very 
gently, I coerced him. With a tug, Platero pulled cart and donkey 
out of the swamp and got them up the słope. 

How the little girl smiled ! It was as though the afternoon 
sun, which was breaking through the watery clouds in yellow 
points of light as it set, kindled a sunrise behind her grimy tears. 

In the fulness of her tearful joy, she picked out two fine, 
heavy, round oranges and presented them to me. Gratefully 
accepting them, I gave one to the feeble little donkey as sweet 
solace ; the other to Platero as golden recompense. 

N.B.—Platero is a shaggy, docile little donkey, so soft outside 
that one might believe he is made of cotton-wool, without a 
bone. Only the jet mirrors of his eyes are hard—like two scarabs 
of black glass. 

Class I ran from one mark lost to three ; Class II from 
three and a half to six; and Class III embraces several 
brave friends whom we suspect of a very slight acquaintance 
with Spanish, but a useful background of Latin and other 
Romance languages to work from. We salute their courage 
and ingenuity. 

As already indicated, even the best versions had blemishes. 
The prize-winning translation is a distinguished piece of 
English prose, but tiny points could have been improved. 
“ Baires omitted the donkey’s added difficulty of strug- 


gling against the wind, and also the fact that he was grey, 
as indicated by the word rucio. To ignore this was as bad 
as a foreigner translating piebald or sorrel as horse. 
“ Torelore,” ‘“‘ Katty Ann,” and ever so many other 
translators followed suit. We will not enumerate them all, 
as it will be far shorter to commend those clever people 
who noticed this point. They are Claus, A. P.,“ 
“J. E. M.,“ Sphinx,“ “ Autochthon,” and “ Onyx.” 
Remembrance and Als ob ” omit the ass altogether 
and leave Platero the cart only to draw: M. C.“ gives 
him the cart and its contents, and “ St. Keverne says he 
drew the little cart and the ancient ass out of the bog. 


The other point we did not fully admire in the prize 
version was the use of fade away for swoon. These are mere 
trifles, but in such good company trifles must count. By 
the way, Tarook was content to translate desmavo as 
dismay instead of swoon ; but for this he would have ranked 
in Class I. His other errors are yes for / Ay / and a confusion 
over tras sus tiznadas lágrimas which he calls their smutty 
tears instead of the little girl's. Remembrance and 
“ Autochthon ” join Tarook in misunderstanding ; Au. 
and Trina,“ of all people, joins him in sus tiznadas lagrimas 
and says is grimy tears. Another elegant scholar, 
Double E,“ says their blackened tears and fires them with 
@ sunrise. 


Both Torelore and “ Katty Ann ” jostled the prize- 
winner. Their prose was a little more pedestrian than 
Baires', and we did not think brimming eyes adequate for 
llorosa alegría in Torelore's version, nor the final 
sentence good, Only the jet mirrors of his eyes are hard 
like two beetles of black crystal.“ We know from “ Katty 
Ann’s ” interesting covering letter that she was disturbed by 
June fiestas in Barcelona, which accounts for encouraging for 
cariñoso and for Platero pulling the cart in a single tug 
instead of with, and the stains of her tears. A clean face 
could be tear-stained, but not have tiznadas lagrimas. Both 
Torelore and Katty Ann thought suave referred to 
Platero’s coat instead of his character. We were struck 
with admiration by “ Katty Ann’s ” ingenious as ineffectual 
as the boasts of a bragging urchin, but this goes one better 
than the original, which is adequately conveyed by Baires.” 
We commend “ Katty Ann for spent summer breezes. 


Dexter ” marred his fine version by ignoring the fact 
that the donkey se destrozaba, also that it was grey, and his 
aurora is merely a glow and not a dawn; he also thought 
suave meant sleek. 


Remembrance says Platero was  smooth-haired, 
although he had just been described as peludo. G. E. M.,“ 
Als ob,“ and “ Sinister ” will not be surprised to know 
that they each lost a mark for translating aurora as aurora: 
to an English mind this calls up the idea of borealis, instead 
of just dawn. ‘‘ Remembrance” has also she fondled 
Platero. 


We did not like renderings such as What a smile was thai 
of the little girl; good translators like ‘‘ Double E," 
“J. E. M., and “ Winton ” were satisfied with this, but 
of course we must remember that August is a slack month. 


Poor J. E. M.” was confused by the sudden introduction 
of los niños valientes, which is certainly a difficult point. 
The idea conveyed is that brave children over-estimate their 
powers and are apt to attempt the impossible. 

A. P.“ and“ Sphinx suggest that the way was blocked 
or barred by the cart. Sinister says the vehicle was 
waterlogged. 

Arroyo seems to have given quite unnecessary trouble: 
thus: gully which the rain had excavated ( A. P.“); channel 
(“ Winton ”); gutter (“ Trina ’’); on the flat (Als ob"). 
Als ob's original mind also renders blando as lithe. 


(Continued on page 592) 
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BLACKIE 


A REVISION FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION BOOK 


By F. BLACKBURN, Modern Language Master, North Manchester High School, and A. G. MORRIS, Modern Language 
Master, Birkenhead Institute. 


Cloth Boards. 3s. 6d. 


This book is primarily a revision grammar, giving and testing the essential points in grammar and providing sufficient 
continuous prose passages and free composition subjects for two years’ work. It thus combines in one volume the functions 
of the grammar book and the prose translation manual. 


It will be found useful in the School Certificate and Matriculation forms of Secondary Schools, as well as in the more 
advanced classes in Evening and Central Schools. 


A large number of questions from recent School Certificate and Matriculation examination papers is included. 


Specially written to meet the needs of the Public Schools Common Entrance Examination 


GEOGRAPHY FOR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


By C. E. W. V. REYNOLDS, M.A., Joint Headmaster of The Manor House, Horsham ; with a Short Teaching Note by 
F. W. WESTAWAY, formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 


Illustrated. Cloth Boards. 38. 


Mr. Reynolds has had long experience of teaching geography, with marked success, to Preparatory Schoolboys. This 


book, which has been specially written to meet the requirements of the Public Schools Common Entrance Examination in 
Geography, embodies the results of many years of practical work. 


The Public School demands that a boy on entrance shall be well grounded in the fundamental general facts of 
geography. With this in view Mr. Reynolds emphasizes the necessity of visualization (the clear picturing of the thing 
behind the name), for study by comparison and contrast, and for intelligent map-reading with correct interpretation of 


scale, rather than ingenious methods of presenting more difficult and, to the Preparatory School-boy, less useful aspects of 
the subject. 


New Edition Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford: Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 


Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 5s. each. Part I. 55 B. c.-A. D. 1603. Part II. 1603-1932 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 
Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section II. 1485-1714 Section III. 1714-1932 
In Four Periods 
Period I. 55 B. C.-A. D. 1422. 38. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 28. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 


The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view, as distinct from 
the merely philological. At the same time the philological side is not neglected. The text of each play is accompanied 
by an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, 
the literary and critical matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 
The “ Warwick Shakespeare holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature. 
It is now universally recognized as the best annotated edition for school use, and is acknowledged to be “ infinitely superior 
to any other school edition.“ Cloth boards. 2s. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 
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cartñoso as cheery, and supplies us with the delightful phrase 
crystalline cockroaches. 


We close with a surprising rendering by M. C., mirrors 
for titmice for espejos de azabache. 


Amongst the versions for this month's competition we 
received a belated translation of the French poem set in 
July, sent by J. M. P.” We think it would have ranked 
in Class II, in spite of the pleasant English poem produced, 
because petits-fils is rendered little sons instead of grandsons, 
and there is a corresponding ambiguity about the relation- 
ships in verse two. But “ J. M. P.“ has a musical ear and 
should do well. 


We quite agree with! Momus in much of his contention, 
especially the letter killeth, and we are so sorry that he 
should feel our contests, or rather our criticisms in these 
contests, tend that way. But we do not think the spirit 
can be taught, neither can poetry; therefore we try to 
guide ourselves by the translator's Decalogue, which our 
old friends will remember. We think his accusation that 
we would never have given high marks to the Tudor trans- 
lators because their work bristles with errors is hardly fair, 
because in our own day we have such assistance from 
reference books, grammars, books on idioms, and the like 
that modern work has no excuse for bristling with errors. 
But “ Momus is right to stick to his guns, and we assure 
him that we never designate keen interest such as his as 
quarrelsome. 


Many thanks to Winton for his kind holiday wishes, 
which we reciprocate. Also to ‘‘ Katty Ann and 
“ G. E. M.“ for their nice letters. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from La Grange aux Trois Belles,“ 
by Robert Francis (Paris: Gallimard). 


A cette heure du soir les enfants de mon pays sortent de l'école. 
Les uns portent leurs gibeciéres sur le dos pour rester les mains 
libres et se battre plus à l'aise, d'autres tiennent serré dans leur 
poing le panier des livres de devoirs et du dejeuner. On voit 
des fréres se tenir par la main, et le cadet baisse la téte comme s’il 
cherchait les cailloux du Petit Poucet. Si vous revenez en 
voiture d’une course en ville, par l’ancienne voie romaine, 
allumez donc vos lanternes. Au long de la route, vous les 
croiserez par grappes joyeuses ou paisibles. Vous les verrez se 
ranger sagement au bord du chemin, étonnés, craintifs. Avant 
votre passage, vous entendrez des cris, des appels, l’aboiement 
des chiens errants qui les suivent au sortir de l'étude ; une petite 
fille raménera un marmot contre ses jambes qui se tenait droit 
au milieu du chemin, les doigts écartés, heureux comme une béte. 
Observez les traverses: déja dans les sentiers herbus, dans les 
sentiers d'eau, des petits hommes s’engagent courageusement. Ils 
se retournent à votre passage et les plus hardis vous crieront 
bonsoir. Quand vous quitterez le sous-bois, au haut de la côte, 
regardez l’horizon: à travers les paturages et les champs, 
derrière les mottes des labours, au dela des voitures abandonnées 
par les charretiers ivrognes, des enfants marchent a l'aventure. 
Mais qu’ils suivent les routes découvertes de la plaine, qu’ils s’en 
reviennent par les lisieres des boqueteaux ou qu’ils s’attardent 
a la maraude sous les pommiers des patures, le vent, l’eau ou la 
mousse effaceront vite leurs pas légers. Et bientôt, quand ils 
longeront les clôtures aux approches des villages et que le soleil 
aura presque disparu, ils verront tous dans les jardins, d’un coup 
d’oeil furtif par-dessus les haies, les femmes agenouillées dans 
l'herbe ramasser le linge avec des gestes lents et heureux. Et si 
broussailleuses, si sales ou si tristes que soient ces petites tétes, il 
y aura de tendres bouches pour les embrasser et des mains 
fraiches pour caresser leurs joues, remettre d’un mouvement vif 
un peu d’ordre dans leurs coiffures ou recoudre un bouton solide 
au tablier d’école. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 573, must reach 
the office by the first post on October 1, 1935, addressed 
„ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 Is. and 15s. respectively: for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and tos. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final award will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a 1 in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, ] in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fd: 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. “ Fine 
writing! should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 
The Candidate’s full name in block letters; 
The Candidate's age last birthday. This is essential; 
The name and address of the Candidate's school ; 
The title of the essay, 
A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age: 

(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 

uncorrected work of the Candidate. 5 

The essays should be written on quarto paper (11 by 9 in. 
and on one side of the paper only, with reasonable margins 
to right and left. The sheets should be numbered and 
securely fastened together. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written Essay Competition, 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education 
Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E. C. 4. 


ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 5. 
1935. 
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Now completed in Five Volumes 


A Textbook of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. 
Edited by R. ToMAscHEk, D. Phil., Director of the 
Physical Institute, Technical College, Dresden. 
Authorized translation from the Seventh German 
Edition by L. A. Woopwarp, B. A. (Oxon.), Ph. D. 
(Leipzig), and (vol. iv) W. M. Deans, M. A., B. Sc. 
Vol. I. Mar Danica: xii + 434 pp., with 487 figures. 15s. 

net. 


Vol. II. Heat and Sound. xii + 312 pp., with 225 figures. 
128. 6d. net. 


Vol. III. Electricity and Magnetism. xiv + 688 pp., with 
806 figurcs. 25s. net. 


Vol. IV. Optics. xiv + 302 pp., with 346 figures. 15s. net. 


Vol. V. Physics of the Atom. xvi + 474 pp., with 310 
figures. 178. 6d. net. 


Atomic Physics. BV Max Bory, MA. 
(Cantab.), Dr.phil. (Göttingen), (Hon.) Sc.D. 
(Bristol); Stokes Lecturer in Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Authorized translation from the 
German Edition by Joun DOUGALL, M. A., D. Sc., 
F. R. S. E. Fully illustrated. 178. 6d. net. 


Theoretical Physics. By Grorc Joos, 
Professor of Physics at the University of Jena. 
Translated from the First German Edition by IRA M. 
FREEMAN, Ph. D., Chicago. 258. net. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. 
By R. CouRANT, Göttingen - New York. Trans- 
lated by E. J. McSHANE, Princeton. Volume I. 
20s. net. Volume II in preparation. 


An Elementary Textbook of 
ANATOMY. By HENRY EDWARD CLARK, 
C.M.G. New Edition. Entirely revised to date by 
JOHN GRAHAM, B. Sc., M. B., Ch. B., F. R. F. P. S., 
Professor of Anatomy, The Anderson College of 
Medicine, Glasgow. Fully illustrated. 68. net. 


Ready October 


THE 
RESTLESS UNIVERSE 


By MAX BORN 


With 8 half-tone plates, 120 line drawings, and a unique 
series of 7 moving pictures. 


63 in. by 81 in. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book, by one of the foremost scientists of the day, 
throws light on such bewildering mysteries as the 
nature of matter and the structure of the universe. 
Dr. Max Born speaks with the authority of one who 
has himself made fundamental contributions to our 
present-day knowledge of the atom. 


Catalogue of Scientific Books post free 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column [i page] 12 10 0 

One Column [4 page] 410 0 One- eighth Page. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 


Advertisers ave reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or io a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," al Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter O fice.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abread 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGATR Broapway, E. C. 4 


Internationalism in Education 

The triple International Educational Congress held in 
Oxford last month marks an important step on the road 
toward world co-operation in education. The post-War 
feeling that the only hope for humanity lay in the 
development of a better mutual understanding among 
nations, and the realization of the importance of education 
in promoting this understanding led to the establishment 
of several international organizations of teachers and 
others interested in education. A certain amount of 
competition for membership developed among these 
organizations and there was considerable overlapping of 
activity and consequent waste of effort. It was felt 
that an attempt should be made to co-ordinate their 
activities, and at the invitation of the National Union of 
Teachers three of the most important of these organiza- 
tions agreed to hold their congresses at Oxford this year 
at the same time. These three were the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, the International 
Federation of Associations of Secondary Teachers, and 
the International Federation of Teachers’ Associations. 
The W.F.E.A. originated in the United States, and has 
no members in continental Europe. It represents the 
British Isles, America, and Asia. The I. F. A. S. T. is 
entirely European and contains the secondary school 
teachers of almost all the countries of Europe. The 
I.F.T.A. is mainly European, with a few members in 
South America and Australia, and concerns itself prin- 
cipally with elementary education. 

The Synchronized Congresses therefore brought to- 
gether not only teachers of all grades from all corners of 
the globe, but also administrators and representatives 
of all those services which are ancillary to actual class- 
room instruction. In the words which Lord Halifax used 
at the meeting of welcome, there were met together 
“ comrades in arms in the great cause of fashioning 
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human personality, which is true education.“ There 
can be little doubt that it was the most representative 
international gathering of educators ever assembled. 

Many people will ask whether such gatherings serve 
any useful purpose. The answer depends on what the 
objects are and how far those objects are realized. In the 
minds of the organizers there were two principal aims. 
Few people will deny that the nations of the world have 
become increasingly interdependent, and that if man is to 
have the opportunity for realizing the highest destiny of 
which he is capable there must be a better knowledge of 
each other among peoples and an increase of that mutual 
understanding and appreciation which are necessary 
if the ideals of peace are to be attained. The high hopes 
centred on the League of Nations have been disappointed. 
Machinery devised by Governments seems at the moment 
to hold out little hope of security. The one common 
ground on which all nations can meet is that of education, 
and in world co-operation in education lies the possi- 
bility of an invaluable contribution to the cause of peace. 

In the words of the President of the World Federation, 
Mr. F. Mander, “ through education we can hope to 
comb out a host of common virtues, tastes, and ideals 
which will tend to link together peoples, however diverse 
in race, colour, religion, and general philosophy.“ That 
education may achieve this object there must be 
organized inter-communication among the educators of 
all lands, and there must also be opportunities for them 
to meet together and to learn to know each other per- 
sonally. This, then, was the first aim, to gather together 
teachers of different races and to try to establish among 
them bonds of sympathy, friendship, and the realization 
of a common task. 

Bound up with this is the second aim, the consideration 
of the means by which the purpose of education, the 
fashioning of human personality,“ may best be achieved. 
Differences in national conditions, ideals, and outlook 
may be recognized, but nothing but good can result from 
the interchange of ideas, the discussion of methods, of 
experiments, of new devices, of reforms in educational 
administration and practice. 

How far have these aims been realized at Oxford ? 
As regards the first aim, there were certainly brought 
together many teachers from many countries, some of 
whom had previously been suspicious of the aims and 
motives of the organizations other than their own. 
There was abundance of evidence that most of these 
suspicions had disappeared on closer knowledge. Good 
progress was made toward a co-ordination of activities, 
and it was found possible to draw up tentative agreements 
for a continuation of negotiations which appear likely 
to result in educational co-operation becoming much 
more truly world-wide than it has hitherto been. 

As for the second aim, a glance at the programme 
shows a wide variety of subjects covering the whole 
field of education, from the welfare of the pre-school 
child to university and adult education. A particularly 
interesting section was that devoted to the Use of Films 
and Broadcasting in Schools. The experience of many 
countries was reported by acknowledged experts, and it 
was obvious that much progress had been made in many 
countries toward the right use of these auxiliary aids to 
education and that much advice, information, and 
assistance are available to countries wishing to make use 
of them. Other universal problems which received 
considerable discussion were Health Education, The 
Relations between the School and the Home, The Place 
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of Manual Work in Education, Education in Rural 
Areas, Pre-School and Kindergarten and the Preparation 
of Teachers. In an inspiring address to the University 
Section on ‘‘ Universities and Corporate Life, Sir Michael 
Sadler had something to say also about corporate 
activities in schools, both as to their value and their 
dangers. 

In almost all the discussions the idea of fostering 
international friendship was to be perceived. The 
Elementary Education Section devoted the whole of its 
programme to the consideration of various methods by 
which this idea might be brought before the pupils in 
primary schools, while the Herman-Jordan Committees 
discussed the same question with reference to secondary 
schools, teacher training, and broadcasting. 

The Congress of the I.F.T.A. also discussed methods of 
teaching peace in schools, together with the practical 
question of organizing international summer schools for 
teachers in all countries. On the purely professional 
side, it considered methods by which teachers in services 
might continue both their cultural and professional 
education. The subject at the third Congress, that of 
the I.F.A.S.T., was again one of importance in all 
countries, viz. The Transition from the Primary to the 
Secondary Stage and the Principles and Conditions 
governing the Admission of Pupils to Secondary Schools. 
Twenty countries had sent in replies to a questionnaire 
which had been circulated on the subject and the two 
first speakers in the discussion were the Chief Inspectors 
of Secondary Schools in England and France respectively’. 
After an animated discussion it was found possible to 
reach agreement on certain general principles. 

An extremely valuable adjunct to all the discussions 
was an excellent exhibition of all sides of English educa- 
tional methods and practice. It had been organized 
by the co-operation of the Inspectorate of the Board of 
Education with the local authorities and the teachers, 
and was probably the most comprehensive educational 
exhibition ever held in this country. 

Oxford provided an ideal setting and atmosphere for 
such a gathering and few of those who took part in it 
appeared to have any doubts about the value of this 
particular experiment in international educational 
co-operation. 


MORLEV CoLLEGE.—Morley College for Working Men and 
Women, 6r Westminster Bridge Road, S. E. 1, will be enrolling 
students from September 16-20, and beginning classes on 
September 23. The aim of the College, which was founded nearly 
fifty years ago in connexion with the Old Vic ” and has now 
soine 3,000 students, is to give to men and women who are at 
work during the day, an opportunity of studying in the evenings 
subjects in which they are interested—not for examination 
purposes, but for their own sakes. The public lectures to be 
held on Tuesday evenings at eight o’clock throughout the session 
include three lectures on The United States To-day, by Mr. S. K. 
Ratclitfe ; six lectures on The Cinema, by Mr. Alistair Cooke ; 
and eight lectures on Twentieth Century London, by various 
lecturers including (engagements permitting), the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Morrison, Mr. Somerville Hastings, Mrs. E. M. Lowe, 
Mr. Harcourt Williams, Mr. Lewis Silkin, and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson. 
Two illustrated courses on Highways and Byways in Britain and 
Abroad are to be given by Mr. Nevill Whall (“ Hodites ), the 
well-known cyclist. An active social life is maintained by means 
of clubs, including sports clubs, dramatic society, language clubs, 
scientific society, photographic society. The College has its own 
sports ground at Eltham, where hockey, football, cricket, and 
tennis are played. The College premises contain a common room, 
library, gymnasium, refreshment room, and hall. For full 
details and prospectus apply to the Secretary of the College. 
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Occasional Notes 


ALTHOUGH the striking report of Mr. P. Malcolm 
Stewart, the Commissioner for the Special Areas 
of England and Wales, does not advocate the raising 
„ of the school-leaving age, it does very 
„ * definitely recommend that, except in 
rare cases, no child shall be allowed to 
enter the labour market until he is 16 years of age. 
“ The first step is to take those of from 14 to 16 years of 
age out of industry, making their employment illegal. 
What are we to do with them? I do not suggest that 
they should continue at school in the generally accepted 
sense. Those who show exceptional ability can take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the secondary 
schools, but the remainder should be given a compulsory 
practical training. . . At the same time he should 
acquire a further knowledge of arithmetic, of elementary 
physics, and some knowledge of those things which give 
an interest in mother earth beyond that of putting a spade 
in her. The useful and happy influence of peeps into 
science taken when young cannot be over-estimated. .. . 
If, on attaining the age of 16, a boy should be unable 
to find a place in industry, then the existing provision 
for his training operates until the age of 18, but I should 
like him to continue the practical and physical training 
already outlined. . . Practical training of this character 
instead of the repetition work usually engaged in at a 
factory would enlarge the outlook, stimulate enterprise, 
and give an increased opportunity to do good and suc- 
cessful work whether at home or in the Dominions.“ 


M R. STEWART goes on to emphasize the benefits 
such a training would produce in health and 
morale. It is difficult to estimate the gain. Some will 
say cheap labour is essential; power 
to compete will be diminished, parti- 
cularly in the export markets. My 
answer is, these difficulties must be faced; the price 
being paid for their continuance is too high. The burden 
on industry of social services should not be measured in 
terms of the conditions existing before the advantages 
of tariffs were available. A share of the benefits which 
protection affords to industry should be passed on to the 
workers and their children. These youths of under 16 
years must be emancipated. Eighteen years of age is the 
limit for night work. Sixteen years must in future be 
the limit for day work. It is a clear step on the path of 
progress which should be taken without delay. The 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages, which can be 
overcome by readjustment of current practice. The 
benefits which would accrue to youth must not be 
withheld or the opportunity for increased employment 
lost.“ Perhaps this powerful plea will have more effect 
on business men than previous ones. The arguments are 
not altogether new, but they gain additional force from 
the circumstances in which they are used. We do not, of 
course, abate our own demand for the raising of the school 
age, and we think that Mr. Stewart’s objection to this may 
possibly be modified when he realizes how closely some 
of his suggestions approximate to those proposals for a 
revised curriculum in reorganized post-primary schools 
which now find such wide acceptance among educationists. 
A SOMEWHAT desultory correspondence in The 
Times on the question of raising the school-leaving 

age has not produced many new arguments for or 


The Emancipa- 
tion of Youth. 


against. It seems strange that Lord Hugh Cecil’s subtle 
intellect should be used to pronounce 
. on the effect of the reform on indus- 
trial finance. Professional economists 
should surely be able to dispose of the question whether 
the reform would affect adversely the finance of industry 
by raising the cost of production. Lord Hugh Cecil 
contends that the replacement of boys and girls in the 
14-15 age-group must tend to impoverish industry and 
so restrict enterprise and development. The general 
trend of the arguments is in favour of an alternative 
to full-time education in special cases, such as rural 
children. Political discouragement of the reform has 
not however damped the enthusiasm of those who have 
advocated its early adoption. No one can fail to be 
impressed by their strength of conviction as contrasted 
with the lack of cogency in those who are opposed. 
This however is not an uncommon phenomena. 


93 letter written by Lord Nuffield should, how- 
ever, do much to impress upon the Government 
the urgent need for raising the school age at once. When 
the founder of the Morris Motor Works goes out of p 
„way to affirm that a prolongation o 
B the period of full-time education is of 
profound importance to the future of 
British industry, business men cannot afford to ignore 
him. The time is past, he says, when Great Britain 
could hope to enjoy the easy affluence which came from 
its priority of economic development. It is now necessary 
for the Nation, by cultivating more effectively the intel- 
lectual resources of its people, to equip itself for the 
increasingly strenuous industrial tasks which it must 
undertake. It seems to me to be clear that an extra 
year of full-time education would assist it to obtain this 
equipment. As one who has had much to do with the 
management of labour, I wish to record my conviction 
that the increased intelligence and capacity of the young 
persons entering industry, which would be the outcome 
of further education, would be likely fully to compensate 
industry and the nation for whatever might be the 
financial or other cost of the reform.” These forthright 
words are a sufficient answer to those who talk about 
the burden on industry of raising the age, and who fear 
its effects on the unemployment position. 


T HE Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education 

Committee, who has held office ever since July, 
1905, is a well-known national as well as a distinguished 
local figure in public education. In 
July, 1930, Sir George Lunn issued a 
booklet entitled These Twenty-five 
Years, and in July, 1935, he adds the story of Another 
Lustrum "’—supplementary to the earlier pamphlet. As 
every one connected with educational administration 
knows to his cost, these five years have been a most 
disturbing time, for it was near the beginning of the 
period that the financial crisis arose. As Sir George wittily 
observes, concerning the sudden and violent changes in the 
educational at mosphere, The weather forecast for most 
of the time has been as follows: A deep depression has 
settled on Whitehall and is spreading to all parts of 
England and Wales. Occasional showers will be followed 
by violent squalls and thunderstorms. Visibility poor. 
Further out look unsett led. The tale told by Sir George is 
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local in its details but essentially national in its general out- 
look, and it makes good reading. The story of thethreatened 
dest ruct ion of Kenton Lodge Training College, and of the 
manner of its reprieve, is exceptionally entertaining. 


EACHERS will view with some distaste the undesir- 
able publicity which has been given to the incident 
which arose out of a school essay written by a little girl 
PEE in Manchester. In this essay the words, 
Essay. “ England is only a small country, but 
it is better than any other ” occurred, 
and the Board’s inspector happened to notice this when 
he visited the school. He remarked to the teacher that 
this was a bold statement to make, but, according to 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, he did this while the class was 
dispersing, and said, in an amused way, We don't see 
it put quite so strongly as that now.“ The teacher then 
gave her views of her approach to patriotism, and, later, 
the matter was brought to the attention of the chairman 
of the school managers, who, being dissatisfied with the 
Board’s attitude, took steps to have the matter raised 
in the House of Commons by Sir Gerald Hurst. As 
Mr. Stanley rightly remarked, it would be highly im- 
proper for an inspector to discourage among children 
love of and pride in their own country, but the inspector 
had made it plain that he had not rebuked the child 
and did not intend to rebuke the teacher. We have 
sometimes had to complain of the ways of inspectors, 
but in this case it seems to us that a friendly comment 
might have been accepted in the spirit in which it was 
offered. There can, we think, be no two opinions as to 
the harm done to the child herself by bringing her to 
London and giving her a “ film star reception.“ Such 
sensationalism repels by its inanity and bad taste. The 
conclusion of the whole matter was well put by Mr. A. A. 
Somerville, who said it was the business of the schools 
to teach to think, not what to think. 


CCORDING to the Teachers’ World, information of a 
very disturbing character was submitted to the 
Board by a deputation from the N.U.T. on the subject of 
tenure and unemployment in con- 
nexion with elementary school teachers. 
As the result of reorganization, certain 
head teachers were in danger of loss of 
office, and some local education authorities were replacing 
certificated by uncertificated head teachers on the plea 
of a decline in school population. The tacit under- 
standing that dispossessed teachers should have priority 
of consideration is not always observed, and pressure by 
the Board to curtail the establishment adds difficulty 
to the situation—137 authorities have been asked to 
reduce staffs. Again, reports from training colleges with 
regard to appointments are the worst on record. The 
Leeds Authority, which absorbed 111 teachers last year, 
has taken on only forty-five from its College this year, 
and the L.C.C. has informed teachers on their list of 
first appointments that posts cannot be found for them 
after the summer vacation. As many as 1,359 students 
who left the training colleges in July, 1934, had not 
secured posts by December 31. The deputation pointed 
out that there were still 4,262 classes with over fifty 
children on the registers, and suggested that these should 
no longer be permitted. They also urged the elimina- 
tion of the unqualified teacher. There is, in our view, 
no answer to the contention that the present is a par- 
ticularly favourable time for drastically reducing the 
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size of classes. The Government is proceeding far too 
slowly in this fundamental matter. 
II has often been urged that the summer term is 
unsuitable for the holding of examinations, and we 
are glad to note an article in The Times Educational 
Supplement which puts very forcibly the main arguments 
in favour of a change. Apart from 
the question of heat waves, certain 
incidental advantages might accrue 
if we adopted the plan of having a school vear 
corresponding with the calendar year—a greater sim- 
plicity in the keeping of accounts, a shorter interval 
between the end of a university course and the beginning 
of employment, and a shorter interval between the end 
of the school course and either employment or attendance 
at a university. It would be more appropriate to hold 
the examination at the end of the autumn term, another 
reason for this being that, according to investigations 
carried out by the medical officer of Christ’s Hospital, 
the loss of time through epidemics and minor ailments is 
less in the autumn term than in either of the other terms. 
Traditional usage seems to be scarcely a sufficient reason 
for continuing a custom that has so many disadvantages. 
If there are any definite compensating advantages they 
should be stated. The matter could then be thrashed 
out in friendly fashion and a decision reached. 
WE have received from the Le Play House Press a 
copy of a pamphlet by Prof. J. J. Findlay. 
entitled A New Venture in Education: The Secondary 
Apprentice School. The reformed 
boarding school, with its departures 
from much of the ordinary public 
school tradition, of course we know. But this new 
venture goes far beyond such a reform, and is indeed 
radically different. “Its underlying idea is to combine with 
a liberal education a definite apprenticeship to one of 
the historic crafts or trades. The liberal education is to 
follow the lines indicated by the school-leaving examina- 
tion and certificate, and is to be a four-year course. 
The scheme as a whole is meant to meet the needs of 
parents who are looking for a school which will equip 
boys and girls of ordinary ability for earning their 
living, and at the same time provide for a minimum 
period of specialized training. In other words, the 
scheme has in view the troublesome problem that has 
to be faced by parents whose means are restricted, and 
whose children, though sound human material, are not 
of the clever sort. We understand that there is some 
prospect of an experimental start being made in the near 
future, and we wish it great success. The pamphlet can 
be obtained from the Le Play House Press, 35 Gordon 
Square, W. C. I, for a shilling. 


Examinations 
in Summer. 


A New Venture 
in Education. 


“| HE School Government and Education Review gives 
an interesting account of an investigation into the 
effect of war pictures on child opinion. The experiment 
was conducted in four central schools 


Children’s at Erith, when nearly 400 senior boys 
Opinion of ; ; 
War Pictures: and girls witnessed five contemporary 


silent films taken during the War and 
now lodged in the War Office. They showed the Battle 
of the Somme, operations in the Near East, and also 
Naval and Air Force activities, and the films were 
actually used during the War to create a public opinion 
favourable to its strenuous prosecution. They were 
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than films, deliberately produced subsequently to the | survive to the retiring age and the survivors draw their 
War to express what an anti-war point of view would be. | pensions for a shorter period—though it is not suggested 
Two questionnaires were set, without comment, to each | that teachers in Scotland are subject to heavy mortality. 
child who witnessed the films, the first soon after the | The higher death rates experienced by Scottish teachers 
exhibition and the second after some days. The first are no more than a reflection of the differences between the 
one asked, What do you think of war? Would you | respective national rates of mortality. The other main 
like to see another coming? What do you think | element of difference between the two teaching com- 
ought to be done? and “ If England went to war with | munities concerns the age of retirement. In England 
another country, what would you do if you were grown | this is 614, in Scotland 63. A postponement of the age 
up? To the first two questions there was only one | of retirement results not only in the payment of contri- 
favourable reply. As regards the third, 123 suggested | butions for a longer period, but also in a reduction in the 
disarmament, reduction, and control of arms (this in a | number of years during which pension is payable. A fair 
““ munitions ” area), 122 favoured the League of Nations, | deduction seems to be that if English teachers decided 
85 were for arbitration, and only 15 said, ‘‘ Prepare for | to retire a little later on the average, the deficiency on 
war to keep peace.“ Replies to the fourth question | their scheme would be materially reduced. 

showed that 266 would render assistance unconditionally, 
89 would advocate peace, and 32 would not render 
assistance. Thus over a third were against unquestioning 
co-operation. 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD, in the course of an 
address at the official reception given to members 
of the City of London Vacation Course in Education, took 
a og occasion to refer to the teaching of 
r. Ramsay history. Many people, he said, were 
e on shocked if a Scottish child, say, was 
Teaching. brought up to glory in the Battle of 
Bannockburn. He was brought up to 
glory in it, and he was not ashamed of it. It was a bad 
thing for any child to be brought up on a history which 
did not appeal to his sense of the heroic and the romantic. 
They did want to feel that somewhere in their history 
the community to which they belonged did some great 
deeds. There was danger in the view that was in one of 
the official histories of one of the nat ions that they were 
brothers and therefore they must all think alike. It was a 
very grave danger that in some countries there was only 
one authorized series of history books for the elementary 
schools up to the highest schools. That was terrible. 
When those in authority taught a history that was 
biased, untrue, narrow, propagandist, their history books 
were doing damage to everything that human beings 
ought to cherish. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in thanking 
Mr. MacDonald, said that when he was President of the 
Board of Education the suggestion came before him to 
convert the teaching profession into a branch of the 
Civil Service. If the Government appointed all teachers 
it might control them, and the country might be con- 
demned to the use of a single historical textbook. We 
know of no teachers who would dissent from the view 
that this would be a calamity. ` 


1 second questionnaire read as follows: Here 

are a number of adjectives (e. g. horrible, wicked, 
useless, heroic, thrilling), some of which describe war 
and some do not. Cross out those 
which do not.” Can you think 
of a good reason for going to war? 
What do you think you will remember best of all 
the things you saw of the films and pictures of war 
that you have seen? and “ What could be done to 
keep war from ever happening again? In the first 


ce 


The Other 
Questions. 


question the anti-war ’’ words scored heavily against 
the “ pro-war ” words. Among reasons for going to 
war were defence (76), to stop aggressor ’’ (23), 
and to increase employment in munitions ” (20). The 
negative answers were generally a plain “ no,” and these 
were in the majority. Things remembered were dead, 
wounded, &c.” (175), “going over the top” (63), 
ambulance work (59), “ cheerfulness and bravery of 
the men who fought ” (48), and “ English and Germans 
helping one another (57). The fourth question gave 
an even greater reaction in favour of the League of 
Nations and Disarmament than Question 3 in the first 
paper. It is remarked, however, that ideas of world-law 
are almost non-existent, that in this paper the idea that 
nothing can be done to stop war has crept in, and that 
references to religion are very few. The general con- 
clusion seems to be that the change of attitude in the 
teaching of history, geography, and other subjects and 
the emphasis laid on the League of Nations, is having its 
effect on young opinion. We can agree that the example 
and faith of Britain in the need of education for world 
peace may well prove an inspiration to progressive 
opinion all over the world. 


therefore regarded as sounder tests of a change of thought | England and Wales, so that a lower proportion of teachers 
| 


nate British Isles Regional Conference organized 
by the new Education Fellowship of St. Andrews 
attracted a large number of visitors, some of them from 
the Continent, from America, Aus- 
The N. E. F. tralia, South Africa, and elsewhere. 
Conference at Th . . . 
St. Andrews : e main theme of discussion was 
Education and Leisure, and the key- 
note was struck in the inspiring address of the President 
of the Conference, Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol. 
Every aspect of the subject was traversed in the 
various addresses and discussions. The tragedy of 
leisure, the leisure of the workless, crept into every 
discussion, and a critical study of modern educational 
practice was undertaken in order to make clear what 
reforms were needed to create a true democratic 
culture. This included a number of highly interesting 
demonstrations of new methods and practices and a 
restatement of the educational ideal in the light of 


TE Government actuary has been busy examining 
the working of the Scottish Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, and, contrary to general expectation, he finds 
that the balance in the account, 

5 augmented by the present value of the 
contributions payable in future years 

by and for existing teachers, slightly exceeds the 
prospective liability for benefits. Two factors are mainly 
responsible for the divergence between the Scottish and 
English positions. First, the rates of mortality ex- 
perienced by Scottish teachers, both active and retired, 
are somewhat higher than those of their colleagues in 
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world needs to-day. It was agreed that the need for 
a marked change in existing methods and practice was 
admitted by educationists generally, but that public 
opinion was not easily moved, and that government 
departments responsible for the direction of the national 
system were hindering progress by clinging to an 
imposed syllabus and to antiquated methods of examina- 
tion. They tended to regard education as a means to 
induce boys and girls to accept the world as it is, whereas, 
as Prof. McClelland pointed out, its real function was 
to enable them to understand the world of the future 
so that they might play a worthy part in it, might turn 
to happy and fruitful use those triumphs of invention 
and mechanization that in the meantime only seem to 
increase unemployment and social unrest. 


MARKED feature of the Conference was the 
emphasis placed on creative activities. In order 
to permit the members of the Conference to study the 
progress made in creative work, an 
extensive exhibition of arts and crafts 
Exhibition, Was Organized under the direction of 
r. McGregor, Director of Education 
for Fife. The Madras College was converted for the 
time being into an art gallery and a wonderful collection 
of exhibits from every part of the British Isles was 
brought together. These were in every case the work 
of the scholars, and the striking advance made in 
recent years was evident to all those who are familiar 
with school work. It would have been difficult to say 
that one part of the country was better than another. 
The work from London and other English centres was 
admirable, but not more so than that contributed from 
Zetland, Belfast, and many other places. There was a 
superabundance of material. The exhibits from Fife 
alone would have made an admirable exhibition. 
Demonstrations of spinning and weaving were given 
from time to time during the course of the exhibition. 
There was a marked feeling for colour, evidence of 
taste and skill in design, a welcome absence of mere 
copying, and a sense of joy in production that struck 
all visitors to the exhibition. It was evident that the 
teachers present found the show stimulating and 
suggestive. To deal with such a mass of material 
must have involved a great amount of labour, and 
Mr. McGregor deserves the gratitude of all teachers for 
the stimulus and inspiration the exhibition afforded. 


And the 
Arts and Crafts 


JE case of Mr. Murray, Rector of Lenzie Academy, 
has been before the public for some time. The 
Dumbartonshire Education Authority professed that 
his work was inefficient and trans- 
ferred him to another school as an 
assistant teacher. The action caused 
great surprise because the Government 
reports on the School were quite favourable, and children, 
staff and parents all admired the Rector and were 
much attached to him. A double honours man of 
Glasgow and London Universities, his scholarship was 
not in question, and the public generally were at a 
loss to know what were the real grounds, if any, for 
Mr. Murray’s degradation. There is a strong Parents’ 
Association in connexion with the School, its very 
existence a proof of the Rector’s interest in his work, 
and this Association protested to the Education 
Authority but without avail. Mr. Murray sought to 
interdict the Authority but his action failed, and under 


The Rector of 
Lenxie 
Academy. 
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protest he proceeded to his new post and worked it 
loyally. The matter was then brought before the 
Court of Session, but in the meantime a new Rector 
has been appointed to Lenzie Academy and had begun 
work. In the Court of Session, Lord Pitman decided 
against the Education Authority on the ground that 
they were acting ultra vires in degrading a man to a 
lower position against his consent. After some dis- 
cussion, the Dumbarton County Council has decided to 
accept the decision, and as Mr. Murray is still legally 
Rector of Lenzie Academy, and entitled to all the 
emoluments, they are left with a tangled web to 
unweave. 


HOULD a university accept a benefaction which 
may be used to promote war efficiency? The 
question has been raised at Cambridge in consequence of 
a gift of {10,000 by Sir John Siddeley 
Ree for aeronautical research. The placa 
acknowledging the gift was withdrawn 
because notice of opposition had been given, and there 
is a custom at Cambridge not to put forward opposed 
business in Congregation during the vacation. The gift 
is offered without conditions and, as the Vice-Chancellor 
says in a letter to The Times, it is generous both on 
account of the amount and of the absence of conditions. 
The gift has not been refused, and is not likely to be 
refused. Any such precedent would embarrass the 
University in relation to many benefactions for the 
promotion of scientific research, most of which may 
benefit the nation in peace or war. Indeed, it is 
impossible to foresee the ultimate results of scientific 
research. The War itself, with all its horrors, brought 
some beneficial results for humanity, especially in the 
domains of medicine and engineering. 


pi Conference at Oxford on the question of aca- 
demic freedom in universities shows a proper 
appreciation of the danger which 
Germany and Italy have fully demon- 
strated and the urgent need for 
preventive action. Prof. Lascelles Abercrombie pressed 
for constant watchfulness and preparedness. A teacher 
who cannot express his opinions on current questions 
must lose some of his virility and sense of responsibility. 
This applies to secondary and elementary teachers as 
much as to university teachers. The question of conduct 
was also raised—whether a higher standard should 
be expected from teachers than from the average 
citizen—a distinct question from the question of aca- 
demic freedom, though difficulties often arising in contro- 
troversial questions, such as preparation for national 
defence, have become more acute in recent years. If 
a large and instructed section of the community 18 
excluded from helping to form national opinion on these 
questions, the Nation will in the long run be the loser, 
as we have seen in other countries. 


Academic 
Freedom. 


DE: F. H. SPENCER’S advocacy of the rebuilding 

of elementary schools is based on wide observation. 

Schools become out of date like battleships and the 

policy of scrapping is best and cheapest 

bre ee in the end. There is the redistribution 

` of population and—an important con- 

sideration to which Dr. Spencer has previously directed 

attention—the reduction of child population. By 1948, 
(Continued on page 602) 
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he estimates, three children will be replaced by two. 
Furniture and equipment will also become obsolete. 
Local education authorities may be able to shoulder this 
burden, but the position of managers of non-provided 
schools is less enviable. In 1902, the question of what 
would happen when the time came for voluntary schools 
to be rebuilt was not discussed. Possibly the issue 
appeared to be too remote. Dr. Spencer asserts in an 
article in The Times Educational Supplement that the 
rural schools are worse than town schools.“ Their 
playgrounds are, as a rule, abominable. If children 
learn at school the value of fresh air and sunshine, the 
lesson will not be forgotten in after life; and one result 
of rebuilding schools will be to impress this lesson. 


|e our Occasional Note published in July on the 
Vice-Chancellors of London University, elected since 
the creation of the teaching University in 1900, there 
was by an oversight an omission of 
eho one. The number should be sixteen, 
University. not fifteen as stated, and the omission 
was Dr. Scott Lidgett, the distinguished 
Methodist divine. With Dr. Robertson, who became 
Bishop of Exeter, both Church and Dissent are worthily 
represented in the list and this accords with the history 
and constitution of the University. The predominance 
of medical men, who contribute seven names, remains 
only slightly affected; nor is the absence of scientific 
men affected. Without making invidious comparisons, 
it may fairly be claimed that the graduates in science 
and engineering form an important component of the 
University and this should be reflected in elections to the 
highest offices of the University as it was until recent 
years in the list of Principals, a list including such 
honoured names as Rücker, Miers, and Sibly, three out 
of five. 


F interest in physical training is reflected 
in the format ion of a Central Council of Recreative 
Physical Training, whose first task was a survey of the 
facilities for adolescents both in urban 
1 a and rural areas in Great Britain. That 
the Government is sympathetic to the 
provision of facilities for physical training by local 
authorities is proved by the sanction of loans during 
1934-5 amounting to {2,300,000 for the provision of 
playing fields and open spaces. This is of special service 
to our adolescents; but the provision of open spaces 
benefits the whole population especially in urban areas. 
Under the new Town Planning Act, large urban areas 
compactly built over should become an anachronism. 
The new Council should give attention to the variety of 
games possible in restricted areas. Cricket, our national 
game, requires a large area to provide recreation for 
twenty-two players, as many of our schools have dis- 
covered; and the same is true of football, hockey, 
lacrosse. Some obsolescent games, such as quoits, not 
requiring expensive apparatus or large areas, might be 
revived. 


T men of light and learning who give the public 

their views on education on the occasion of school 
speech days must often agree with Dr. Johnson about 
the diffculty of saying anything new 
on the subject. There is much chaff 
for a few grains of wheat. Sir Pendrill 
Varrier- Jones, at Wycliffe College, Stonehouse, protested 


Speech 
Days. 
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against that besetting sin of schools—standardization, 
the ideal that children should be in dress, in gesture 
—or lack of gesture—even in shape of face—as alike 
as peas in the pod. The inevitable result, if the policy 
succeeds, must be that we shall be without leaders in 
the future. What we need,” he said, is an educa- 
tional system which will turn out individauls, not types.” 
In the final analysis, this is the reason for resisting 
attacks on academic freedom. Attempts to suppress all 
freedom of speech and manners fix in our successors, as 
Sir Pendrill said, all our own herd fetters and inhi- 
bitions, prejudices, and ideas.” 


M R. FRED MANDER, Secretary of the National 

Union of Teachers, showed both sanity and bold- 
ness in addressing the World Federation of Education 
Associations at Oxford, on Nationalism. 
As he said, we cannot shed our sense 
of nationality, even if we wished. “ Nor 
is there any reason why we should desire to do so.” 
Nationalism is in bad odour at the moment because it 
is being exploited for bellicose ends, but in science, art, 
literature, and many important activities, national 
competition should be encouraged. The teacher’s task 
is not “to strive for a soulless cosmopolitanism.“ 
Turning to the problem of peace, Mr. Mander said its 
solution called for understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy—qualities which could be developed in some 
measure through education. Hence the validity of 
world co-operation in education, the basis of the con- 
ference. We note with pleasure that the University 
has conferred on Mr. Mander the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 


Nationalism. 


NOTHER notable address at the Conference, by Sir 
Michael Sadler, was on Universities and Corporate 
Life.” It is significant, as he pointed out, that the revival 
of secondary education in the nineteenth 
century took the form of new boarding 
schools for boys. These schools have 
fully justified their establishment. In girls’ education, 
the first crusade was for the establishment of day schools. 
But the ideals of corporate life have slowly permeated 
all types of educational institutions, including even 
reformatory schools. Modern universities have accepted 
the residential hostel as a pale but useful substitute 
for the college of the ancient universities. Sir Michael 
Sadler traced the beneficent results of corporate life in 
the broadening of educational outlook, the partial 
obliteration of the old lines of social estrangement and 
in many extra-academic activities, including drama, 
exploration, field archaeology, travel, music, art, and 
social service. He appealed for high standards of 
excellence in these activities. 


Corporate 
Life. 


SPEECH.— The first number of Speech, a new quarterly journal 
published under the auspices of the British Society of Speech 
Therapeutists, was published on July 19. This new Journal covers 
ground that has so far remained untouched by any other 
periodical. The contributors include prominent members of the 
medical profession, psychologists, physicists, and other specialists. 
Their purpose is to present a scientific study of all matters 
concerning normal and abnormal speech, including speech 
defects and disorders, such as stammering, cleft palate, cleft lip. 
lisping, tied tongue, &c. Speech will be published quarterly at 
2s. od. per copy, or 8s. per annum, post free. The publishers afè 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2, to whom all inquiries should be addressed. 
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The Royal Dental Hospital of London 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 2 


Students are admitted for the Curriculum for the B.D.S. 
Degree and the L.D.S. Diploma in January, October, 
and May. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE. The School is furnished 
with modern equipment, and the Clinic of the 
Hospital is unrivalled. Students may attend the 
Operations in the In-Patient Department, and 
chair-side instruction is given in Advanced Operative 
Technique and Orthodontics. 

DENTAL PROSTHETICS. The Mechanical Lab- 
oratory is a spacious and fully-equipped depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Lecturer in 
Prosthetics. 


HOUSE APPOINTMENTS. Six Senior House 
Surgeons and eighteen ordinary House Surgeons 
are appointed every year. 


POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. Instruction can 
be arranged in all branches of Dental Surgery. 


Write for further particulars and School Calendar to 
HE DEAN. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


W. 2 
(University of London) 


“THE WINTER SESSION will begin on 
October 1, 1935. 

The Medical! School provides courses in Preliminary, 
Intermediate, and Final Subjects, and Students can 
join at once after Matriculation. 

Situation.— Between a large population, providing 
Clinical material, and one of the best residential 
districts, thus enabling students to live in close 
proximity to their work. 

New Buildings.—Classes began during the Summer 
Session of 1933 in the new buildings, which cost 
£250,000. 

Clinical Units in Medicine and Surgery.— 
Certain members of the Medical and Surgical Staff 
devote their whole time to teaching and research. 

Nearly 1,000 Beds available for teaching—addi- 
tional clinical material being provided by affiliation to 
an Infirmary and other Institutions. 

Entrance and Research Scholarships to the value 
of {1,200 are awarded annually. 

Appointments varying in value up to {750 per 
annum open to students after qualification. 

For further particulars and illustrated prospectus 
apply to the School Secretary. 

C. M. WILSON (M. C.), M. D., F. R. C. P., 
Dean. 
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Reviews 


MODERN TECHNICAL COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


Technical College Buildings, their Planning and Equipment. 
A Report by a Joint Committee of the Association of 
Technical Institutions and the Association of Prin- 
cipals of Technical Institutions with Representatives 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Institute of Builders and a member of the Staff of the 
Board of Education. (3s., post free. Published by 
the Association of Technical Institutions and the 
Association of Principals of Technical Institutions.) 

The increased importance of technical education has 
very naturally brought into prominence the need for new 
technical colleges, and, during recent years, several new 
colleges have been built. Rotherham, Willesden, Barking, 
South-East London, are among names which spring to the 
mind in this connexion. As industrial undertakings arise 
in new areas (Middlesex is an outstanding example) more 
colleges become necessary, and the guide to their planning 
and equipment in the Report on Technical College Buildings 
is invaluable. The cost of the report and its distribution 
to members of the associations concerned, local education 
authorities, public libraries, &c., has been provided through 
the generosity of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. 
Copies may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, A. T. I., 
Chelsea Polytechnic, London, S.W. 3. 

The report is divided into five chapters and contains two 
appendices, one of which is a bibliography and the other a 
very useful list of publications containing plans and illus- 
trations of recent technical colleges in Great Britain, and 
of the new day continuation school in Vienna. Since 
developments of technical education have already caused 
more than one deputation from this country to visit the 
Continent in order to study the highly efficient systems in 
European countries, it is natural that the report should pay 
attention to continental college buildings. Plans and general 
descriptions occur of such buildings as trade and domestic 
schools in Holland and the School of Artistic and General 
Trades of Zurich. 

In the general features of buildings ’’ excellent advice 
is given on sites, design, planning, heating, lighting, fire 
prevention, first aid and structural features and materials. 
A chapter on general accommodation deals with such 
important features as lecture theatres, drawing offices, and 
architectural studies, library, administrative offices, store 
rooms, maintenance workshops, photographic dark-room, 
cycle and car accommodation, playground and playing 
fields. But to local education authorities, who contemplate 
new technical college buildings, the most important section 
of the report may well be that on departmental accommoda- 
tion. Here will be found invaluable information on the 
points to be borne in mind in preparing for courses which 
demand the most careful preparation and equipment. 
Mention of but a few will indicate the range of the chapter : 
biology, building, chemistry, domestic science ; engineering 
(mechanical, electrical, civil, aeronautical, automobile, gas), 
fuel technology, leather industries, metallurgy, mining, and 
geology, pharmacy, physics, printing, textiles. We con- 
gratulate all concerned in the production of a report which 
is as timely as it is valuable. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH IDIOM 


Dictionary of Modern American Usage. By H. W. 
HoRWILL. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The educated Englishman, especially if he happens to 
be a student of the language and literature of his native 
land, is sometimes pained at what he regards the criminal 
assaults of America, and in particular of Hollywood, upon 
the purity of spoken and written English as he conceives 
it. Up to a point this attitude of mind is perhaps justifiable. 
Our home-made supplies of ugliness and slanginess are 
abundant, and additions thereto are not urgently needed. 


But beyond this point it is very easy to over-state the 
case against free linguistic imports. One can, indeed, 
imagine an English teacher of English to have felt and 
said in recent times that salary cuts were intolerable, that 
teachers were up against trouble, and that it was up 10 
them to protest—all the time not realizing that for these 
picturesque forms of expression he was indebted to America. 

The fact is, of course, that American usages and idioms 
have come, and have come to stay, and that on the whole 
the English language as spoken and written in England is 
enriched in the process. Anyhow—or, as an American 
would write it, anyway—the facts are there, and have to 
be known and accepted by English people who visit 
America, or who have American friends, or, who (and their 
name is legion) read American books and magazines. It is 
partly for their benefit, but also for the benefit of Americans 
and of general students of language, that Mr. Horwill has 
laboured diligently to produce this valuable dictionary. 
The labour must indeed have been enormous, but 
fortunately there are clear signs that much of it has been 
a labour of love. His quotations are apt and numerous 
and up to date, and none of them are at second-hand. 
His aim has been quite definite. He has not attempted 
to anticipate on a small scale the great Historical Dictionary 
of American-English which Sir William Craigie and his 
collaborators have in hand. He has limited himself to 
comparing and contrasting English and American usages 
of words which are common to both vocabularies, and he 
has thus best met the needs of the classes of readers he has 
had in view. We hope the book will have the large sale 
which it certainly deserves. 


GEOMETRY FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Fundamental Geometry. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and E. R. 
HAMILTON. First Series. Pupil's Book III. (Paper, Sd. 
Limp Cloth, 10d.) First Series. Books I, II, and III. 
Teacher's Book. (2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 


In the July issue of this Journal we welcomed the first 
two pupil's books of this new Fundamental Geometry. The 
third pupil’s book, and the teacher's book which accom- 
panies the three have now arrived, and they confirm us in 
our opinion that the whole work is a real contribution to the 
teaching of geometry to young children, and one that is 
likely to benefit geometrical teaching in general. 

In their introduction to the teacher’s book, the authors 
state that their aim has been to produce a systematic course 
of geometry for use at the middle school stage of the 
elementary school course, i. e. between the ages of 8 and 10. 
They point out that geometry has never been wholly 
neglected in the infant school, nor yet at the top of the 
senior school; but that between these stages there is a 
neglected middle. The difficulty lies in finding a suitable 
approach. The Euclidean method is unsuitable, and the 
only alternative hitherto—that of drawing with instruments 
—has been found to require a degree of manipulative skill 
of which children are incapable. Perhaps it may also 
require a more adequate geometrical background than they 
possess. A further criticism of the instrumental approach is 
that it separates the formal or thinking kind of geometry 
from the practical or doing kind. 

As a remedy for these various ills, Dr. Ballard and 
Mr. Hamilton have devised their approach through coloured 
shapes which we commended in our earlier review of the 
first two pupil’s books. The third pupil’s book continues 
the course there discussed. Towards the end, the pupil is 
trained to use instruments but he uses them with a far 
wider geometrical knowledge than usual. 

The teacher’s book is a more important piece of work 
since it expounds the scheme of the whole, and serves as a 
remarkable teaching manual, and one that could be read 
with advantage by any teacher of geometry. It shows 

(Continued on page 606) 
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IS THE 


HANDICAP 
TOO GREAT? 


Good handwriting is still an asset in 
industry in spite of the mechanization of 
office work. Its importance was stressed 
by the headmaster of a great public school 
who stated : 


ne found quite definitely that handwriting 
was worse than it used to be. It was a very 
serious handicap to a boy in getting a job or 
keeping a job if he could not write a letter that 
was easily readable.” 


One of the main reasons appears to be the 
use of common paper for rough notes. 
Much of the paper used to-day is made 
from wood, consequently the surface is 
irregular and prevents the formation of a 
good style. The Esparto paper used by 
the E.S.A. is British made, evenly finished 
on both sides, regular and opaque, presents 
a kindly surface to the pen, and enables 
letters to be well formed, thus assisting 
in the formation of a good style. 


Exercise Books can be supplied 
in all sizes and prices from 10s. 3d. 
per gross upwards. 


Abundant supplies of all kinds of 
Exercise Books are kept in stock bound 
in strong, bright, attractive covers, and 
samples will be sent free to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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FROM THE 


FALL OF ROME 


TO THE RENAISSANCE 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 


Senior History Mistress, Guildford County School for Girls 


“ A handy little textbook, and one of its most 
appealing features is the fact that so much is 
covered in such a small space. . Teachers 
who want to make their history lessons inter- 
esting will be well advised to give this book most 
careful consideration. There are iliustrations 
of the right kind.“ Times Literary Supplement. 


With 59 Illustrations and Maps 3/ 6 
FROM THE 


RENAISSANCE 


TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By the same Author 
With 52 lilustrations and Maps 3/ 6 


Also in Two Parts 


Chapters -Xili and XIV-end each part 2F 


“ Brilliantly written textbook for middle 
forms. . it is a book we can heartily recom- 
mend. -A. M. A. 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & Co. 
58 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. i 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LEICESTER 


The College offers courses for the 
External Degrees of London Univer- 
sity in Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Law. Some of these courses are suit- 
able for students who wish to take the 
first Examination in Agriculture, Dental 
Surgery, Medicine, and Veterinary 
Science. | 


Inclusive Tuition Fee, {20 per annum. 


Post-graduate one-year course for the 
Training of Teachers approved by the 
Board of Education and with the usual 
Grants. 

Fee payable by Student, £10. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
| EDUCATION 


HOSTEL FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus free on application to Registrar. 
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that the three pupil’s books are each planned to cover a 
year’s work by weekly lessons, the first book for the eight 
year olds. The rest of the book is a detailed account of the 
class procedure for each lesson. Particularly good and 
thorough are the oral instructions which are suggested. We 
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foresee a future for this book. Teachers who follow it can 
scarcely go wrong, and they are certain to teach geometry 
in an enjoyable and fruitful way. The whole course should 
be useful not merely for the middle elementary school 
child, but for young children in any school. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ECONOMICS 


The Mineral Sanction as an Aid to International Security. By 
Sir THomas H. HOLLAND. (2s. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Since Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which lays down the economic sanctions to be enforced against 
an aggressor state, has proved to be too drastic to be prac- 
ticable, it has been proposed that a mineral sanction ” should 
be substituted for it, in the forin of an agreement among the 
nations to refuse supplies of minerals . . . to an ‘ aggressor.’ ” 
This proposal is explained and discussed in this extremely 
competent and interesting little book by the distinguished 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh. The efficacy of the 
plan depends on the fact that “ no country is self-contained 
as regards natural mineral supplies, and this thesis is con- 
vincingly supported by a full analysis of the mineral resources. 
of the seven principal industrialized powers, from which it 
appears that no state could possibly face the prospect of a 
war if its mineral imports were cut off. No student of inter- 
national relations can afford to neglect this very important 
contribution to the problem of peace and security. 

Industry and Society : How we Work and How We are Governed. 
By F. H. SpENCER. (Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. Limp, 2s. 3d. 
University of London Press.) 

Dr. Spencer gives us here an elementary outline of descriptive 
economics and of the machinery of government. He explains 
things clearly and interestingly, and the value of his book is 
increased by its illustrations and exercises. There are one or 
two slips in the second part: thus in the account of the Parlia- 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1935-36 
November 1 to February 25, 1936 


SUMMER TERM begins March 2nd 


Course for Foreign Students: 
Institut d' Etudes Françaises Modernes.“ 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


ment Act (page 120) twice should be thrice, and it is not 
true to say (page 169) that in local government elections “ all 
resident men and women have a vote.” But these are minor 
blemishes on a capital little book. 


The Local Social Survey in Great Britain. 
(6s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This rather expensive book of 108 pages on the aims, methods. 
organization, and value of the social survey, defined as a fact- 
finding study, dealing chiefly with working-class poverty and 
with the nature and problems of the community, is based on 
materials collected for a Report to the Halley Stewart Trustees. 
It contains a bibliography of social surveys and allied works. 


The Citizen and His Money. By H. M. Coox. 
Arrowsmith.) 

This book undertakes the novel task of explaining to children 
those parts of their arithmetic books which are not purely 
arithmetical, such as monetary systems, buying and selling, 
taxation, banking, and investment. It should be useful in the 
hands of a good teacher. 


By A. F. WELLS. 


(2s. net. 


Part I. From 
From 1700 to the Present 


The Story of English Industry. By A. B. Lock. 
the Beginnings to 1700. Part II. 


Day. (Cloth Boards, 18. rod. each. Limp Cloth, ts. 8d. each. 
Complete, 3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

World Reorganization on Corporative Lines. By G. DE MICHELIS. 
(10s. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) (Continued on page 608) 


Wordsworth Training College 
for DANCING and 


, PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Queensberry Hall, 47 Harrington Road, S. Kensington, S.W.7 


Principal: Miss M. H. CRITCHLEY 


Staff of fully trained and Certificated Teachers for all Subjects 


Training Course (two years) prepares students for Teaching 
and present-day Dancing in all its branches. Ballroom 
Dancing a speciality ; Deportment, Physical Culture (includ- 
ing Anatomy and Physiology), Games (Tennis, Lacrosse, &c.) ; 

Swimming, &c. 


For all particulars apply to Miss Critchley. 


CHRISTOPHERS 
By J. F. P. THORNHILL 


GREATER LONDON 


An excellent account of the origin and growth 
ot London. - Journal of Education. 


DOWNS AND WEALD 


“Of great assistance to any teacher who 
is looking for an example of how regional 
work should be conducted. Can be 
warmly recommended. — A Head- 
master. 


276 cach. 
22 BERNERS S WI 
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MANUFACTURE AT 
ESAVIAN WORKS, 
STEVENAGE 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of every kind for the 


SCHOOL ROOM 
CLASS ROOM 
ART ROOM 
GEOGRAPHY ROOM 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION CLASS 
LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
GYMNASIUM 


ESAVIAN 


PATENTS 
FOLDING ~ SLIDING 


PARTITIONS 
WINDOWS 
DOORS 


The simplest and strongest 


FOLDING AND SLIDING PARTITIONS 
AND WINDOWS 
for use in Schools. 


Well seasoned selected Oak or Best 
Columbian Pine used. 


Write for full catalogues to: 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W. C. 
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ideal for teacher and student 


EVERYDAY BIOLOGY 


by F. L. Firzparricx, and R. E. Horron 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


Schoolmaster— This is a textbook from which a 
complete course in biology can be formulated for any 
type of school, and from which a student may obtain 
a thorough grasp of subject. The book is right up to 
date. It has many illustrations and four coloured plates, 
and is excellently produced.“ 


the story of exploration 


UNROLLING THE MAP 


by LEONARD OuTHWAITE. With 56 maps and 
many drawings. 168. net 


DAVID GARNETT (New Statesman).—* An admirable 
and original book, and no one can read it without being 
interested and getting a new bird’s-cye view of the de- 
velopment of our civilization . It is a popular book 
in the same class as those by Henrik van Loon; but it is 
far better in every way than any of the van Loon books. 


Constable 


BINDING CASES 


for “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” 


January to December, 1934, 1933, 1932, 1931, 1930, 

1929, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 4/- each; 1922, 

1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 2/6 each ; 1917, and previous 
years, 1/6 each 


“ The Journal of Education (Vol. LXIV), from January to Decem- 
ber, 1932, may fairly be said to cover the whole field of elementary 
and secondary education, since every subject of interest to teachers 
and pupils is dealt with in one form or another in these 850 pea 

One of the invaluable sections of this volume is the review of ks 
for 55 urposes; an nd special articles on teaching will be 
found very . TI. Vor ks k Post, Dacamber 28, 1932. 


London: Mr. William Rice, Ludgate Broadway, E. C. 


CHRISTOPHERS 


CITIZENS 
IN THE MAKING 


By F. C. HAPPOLD 
Constructive views on education. 


4/6 net. 


The Film in the School 


Edited by J. A. LAUWERYS 
“Of the utmost value. Designed for 
those teachers who wish to receive a lead 
in the best methods of approach and 

manipulation.“ "Manchester City 


News. 3 /6 
22 BERNERS S WI 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The West Country. 
Blackie.) 

Our experience is that in actual touring or holiday-making, 
the best aids are a good map and a drily accurate guide-book. 
But there are also to be considered the preparations beforehand, 
and perhaps more important still, the recalling of pleasant 
memories afterward—perhaps when autumn or even winter has 
come round again. Then we think is really the best time for 
Mr. Walling’s book, which is not a complete itinerary or a 
guide-book, but a mine of well-chosen and interesting information 
about the West Country—such a collection of material as 
could have been given only by a well-informed lover of his 
subject. The reviewer happens to be a Devonian by birth and 
a Cornishman by adoption, and he can certify confidently that 
Mr. Walling has produced a book which will not only be 
satisfying to a beginner, but which also, with its many references 
to other books, will prove most useful to the already initiated. 


The Institute of British Geographers. Publication No. 3. The 
Changing Sea Level: Four Lectures given at the University 
„ in November, 1933. By H. BAULIC. (3s. G. Philip 

n.) 

Although, within the narrow compass of direct observation, 
the mean sea level may be considered invariable with respect 
to the bordering lands, the same cannot be said of the much 
longer periods involved in the development of geological pro- 
cesses. To investigate the causes and results of the changing 
sea-level during geological times is the thesis of this publication. 
Mr. Baulig has been very successful, not only in carrying out 


By R. A. J. WALLING. (7s. 6d. net. 


this difficult investigation, but also in the scholarly manner in 


which he has recorded the results of his research. The four 
lectures are printed under the following headings: (1) A Critical 
Retrospect ; (2) A New Line of Research; the High Levels of 
Erosion; (3) Interpretation; (4) In Search of More Facts. 


Geography for Preparatory Schools. By C. E. W. V. REYNOLDS. 
(3s. Blackie.) 

This geography is intended for the use of boys in preparatory 
schools who are preparing for the Public Schools’ Entrance 
Examination. The best part of this geography consists of three 
chapters in which there are satisfactory explanations of (a) the 
earth as a spinning globe; (b) contour maps; (c) physical geo- 
graphy. In a modern textbook it is surely unnecessary to print 
lists of capes, hills, and rivers when such features can be studied 
much more effectively on the maps of a good atlas. 


Philips’ New Modern School Atlas of Comparative Geography : 
a Series of 96 Coloured Plates, containing 185 Maps and 
Diagrams Forming a Comprehensive Survey of Physical, 
Political, and Economic Geography, with an Introduction and 
a New and Complete Index. Twenty-eighth Edition, En- 
larged and Reconstructed. Edited by G. PHILIP. (5s. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

In the new edition of this very popular atlas, the publishers 
have made considerable changes including revision and enlarge- 
ment. The number of plates has been increased from eighty to 
ninety-six and many new and valuable features have been added, 
together with fourteen pages of climategraphs. The atlas, in its 
revised form, is so comprehensive in scope that its contents will 
be found to satisfy the requirements of students preparing for 
the various school and university examinations. For so excellent 
a publication, the price is remarkably low. It may further be 
noted that copies of the previous edition can still be obtained 
by schools in which it is not at present desired to make a change. 


The Holy Land. Part I. The Land. Part II. The People and 
their Work. By Dr. E. M. Sanpers. (2s. 6d. G. Philip 
& Son.) 

The various sections of this book are notable for the beautiful 
pictures of geographical and human interest, and also for the 
instructive descriptions with suitable exercises based on them. 
In Part I children will be able to study the characteristic features 
of the scenery of the Holy Land and in Part II they will gain 
vivid impressions of the people and their work. This book can 
be cordially recommended to teachers for use in Scripture lessons 
and also to teachers engaged in Sunday school work. It is worthy 
of note that the two parts may, if desired, be obtained separately. 


Downs and Weald: a Social Geography of South-East England. 
By J. F. P. THORNHILL. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Schools in South-East England are fortunate in having so 
delightful a book as this prepared for their use. The writer 
describes the geographical features of the Downs and Weald 
as the main part of his theme, but in the course of his descrip- 


tions he skilfully introduces references of historical and general 
interest; he explains the conditions of life in the villages ; how 
dew ponds were made: how Newhaven arose as a Channel port ; 
the importance of regional planning in East Kent and West 
Sussex. At the end of the text the reader is provided with (a] a 
scheme of work; (b) hints on local studies. It is to be hoped 
that copies of this book will find their way into every school and 
library in South-East England. 


A Systematic Regional Geography : a Post-Matriculation Course. 
By Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD. Vol. I. The British Isles. (6. 
University of London Press.) 

Prof. Unstead is a well-known authority on the scientific study 
of regional geography ; the two essential features of his method 
are (a) a study of areas of the earth’s surface in their entirety, 
and (b) a study of the smallest regions or unit areas (then by 
combining the unit areas into larger ones until the major regions 
of the world are reached). In the Geography of the British Isles, 
just published, this method of treatment has been most success- 
fully applied, with the result that the geography is a most suitable 
one for the use of post-Matriculation students in training colleges 
and universities. Geographies, therefore, will not only welcome 
this work as a valuable addition to their present textbooks, but 
they will also look forward with interest to the other volumes of 
the series which Prof. Unstead is now preparing. 


Studies in Geography. The British Empire. By E. I. DAUGHTRY. 
(2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

For pupils preparing for the various School Certificate Examina- 
tions, this geography might with advantage be included in the 
list of textbooks, as it provides a sound course of instruction on 
the Empire and at the same time contains an interesting account 
of each of the larger Dominions. Satisfactory illustrations 
(diagrams, sketch maps, and pictures) accompany the text, and 
at the end of each chapter there are suggestions for individual 
work. 


The Young Discoverers a Simple Geography Series for Reading 
and Study. By Dr. E. E. FIELD. (Book I, 1s.6d. Book II. 
1s. 9d. Book III, 2s. Book IV, 2s. 3d. Cassell.) 

In Books I and II the text is printed in large type and the 
reading lessons are very elementary in character. In Books III 
and IV the lessons are a little more advanced and they contain 
more detailed descriptions. Throughout the series, however, 
there are suggestions for practical exercises that can be done by 
the children and all the illustrations have been very carefully 
selected. 


Black's Graded Geographies. Book I. Other Children’s Homes. 
By D. M. ForsaitH. (1s. 6d.) Book IV. Life and Work in 
Britain. By J. C. KINGSLAND. (2s.) Black.) 

From Messrs. A. & C. Black come two attractive geographies, 
both well written and well illustrated. Book I contains a number 
of reading lessons for very young children ; the descriptions being 
written as personal narratives. In Book IV the lessons are suit- 
able for children of 10 or 11 years of age. The first six chapters 
deal with the physical features of Britain and in the remaining 
chapters the human geography is carefully explained. 


How to Look at Geographical Pictures. By W. J. H. WATKINS and 
H. S. L. Watkins. (Paper, Is. 3d. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This little book supplies a much-needed want. Children not 
only see pictures at the cinema, at school, and in their textbooks, 
but they even meet with them sometimes in the examination 
room. Some training in the analysis of pictures is certainly 
required. The authors of this book have provided for this 
purpose a number of very beautiful pictures, each of which has 
been chosen because it shows a typical scene of geographical 
interest. Under each picture questions are printed in order to 
suggest the important points which should be looked for—the 
answers to these questions are supplied at the end of the book. 


Life Overseas. Newfoundland. By E. YounGand S. C. GILMOUR. 
(6d. G. Philip & Son.) 

The British Isles. By A. M. DELL. (3s. net. Harrap.) 

Unrolling the Map : the Story of Exploration. By L. OUTHWATITE. 
(16s. net. Constable.) 

The Regions of the World in Pictures. Set II. West and Central 
Africa. Selected, and with Descriptive Notes, by G. J. 
Cons. (1s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Senior Practical Geography. By E. J. ORTORD. Pupil's Book. 
(Limp, 2s. 2d. Boards, 2s. 4d. University of London Press.) 

The Countryman's England. By DorotHy HARTLEY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) (Continued on page 610) 
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ELOCUTION 


(By Question and Answer) 
By GILBERT HUDSON 


This is a book which should be in the hands 
of every teacher and student of Elocution. It 
deals with every aspect of the subject, from both 
theoretical and practical points of view. Exam- 
ination Candidates will find it invaluable, since 
every type of question which is likely to occur 
in any examination is fully covered in a clear and 
simple manner. 


Price 2/ 6 net. 
MUSICAL ACOUSTICS 


By R. J. W. HURD, LL.D., Ph.D., F.T.C.L. 


(Lecturer in Acoustics at Trinity College of Music) 

This book will be found most useful by those 
wishing for a simple introduction to Acoustics. 
The subject is treated in a thoroughly straight- 
forward manner, and the musical aspect is kept 
consistently to the fore. It covers all points 
needed by degree candidates, and serves as an 
excellent introduction to more advanced and 
purely scientific textbooks. 


Price 3 / net. 


London: A. HAMMOND & CO. 
11 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, W. 1 


CLOUGH’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4 


TELEPHONE: CENTRAL 4461 


AUTUMN ARRANGEMENTS, 1935 


At this Season Teachers, Students, Parents, are 
keenly considering their Courses of Study and means 
whereby their prospects may be improved. Why not 
enlist the services and secure the mature advice of 
THE PRINCIPAL ? 


CLASSES NOW COMMENCING FOR: 
I. ALL TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS : 


A. C. P., I. C. P., HYGIENE, SCHOOL CERTIFI- 
CATE, MATRICULATION, HANDICRAFTS, 
FROEBEL, NEEDLEWORK, &c. 


2. CIVIL SERVICE. W. have 16 CLASSES. 


Parents should get 
Principai. 


3. ACCOUNTANCY anp ALLIED 
— ̃ —— TT.̃?fꝗę⸗—— — e—0 
EXAMINATIONS 


— Ene eS 
NEW AND UP-TO-DATE COURSES. 


The Director is an expert Accountant. Experience o 
CLOUGH’S COLLEGE welded to expert tuition 
in ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, &c. 


into touch with the 


8,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


380 Pages. 46th Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 

Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, k. o. 4 


THE STUDENT'S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
PRACTICE of 


COMMERCE 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Sixteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,800 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, &.0.4 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A French Revision Course. 
Bell.) 

Miss Gould has written a book that will help all teachers of 
examination forms. It is to be used in addition to the ordinary 
school grammar during the last year before the examination 
takes place. She has chosen most of the points on which pupils 
stumble; she gives the rule concisely, then examples, and 
finally exercises to be done on the rule. There are thirty-three 
sections, one for each week of the school year. In a revised 
edition the author might see fit to say something on the noun, 
difficult genders, and spellings. 


A Bon Chat, Bon Rat: Roman D’ Aventures. By P. G. WILSON. 
(ts. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Wilson's reader is also an exciting story placed among 
business people, which allows him to bring in a few business 
terms. The story would suit an evening class at a commercial 
institute. It has exercises and a vocabulary. 


Himmel, Meine Schuhle! By G. FROSCHEL. 
STOCKTON. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 
A humorous story suitable for second year pupils, with clever 
illustrations and reproduction exercises. 


By MARJORIE GouLpD. (is. Gd. 


Edited by C. E. 


La Formule. By DR. C. R. MCGREGOR WILLIAMS and L. PALLIER. 
(Is. 3d. Harrap.) 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch! By O. BurkHaRD. (38. Harrap.) 

This introduction to the study of German should suffice for 
the first two years ; it lays emphasis on reading, which is the 
main object of learning the language, but it teaches it mainly 
by oral work. Each of the twenty-five lessons would be sufficient 
for a fortnight’s work, and they are enlivened by illustrations. 
All the German words are printed in Gothic type. A capable 
piece of work, likely to become popular. 


The First German Course: for Seniors. By A. WEINER and 
H. F. KyNasTon-SNELL. (3s. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
A useful book for the student who begins German after school 
years. It is meant chiefly for commercial men; it omits many 
irregularities, exceptions, and idioms, and provides a minimum 
for ordinary business purposes. New words are translated in a 
column by the side of the reading matter. 


A First French Grammar, with Exercises. By F. G. KIRBV and 
D. M. BRADSHAW. (2s. Gd. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

The authors of this grammar consider that, though the direct 
method has done a great deal for the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, it has not succeeded as it should because of its neglect 
of systematic grammar. This is really more a course than a 
grammar, for it contains a large number of exercises. 


Tiki et Taki. Première Partie. Dans Leur Ile. (1s.) Deuxième 
Partie. Chez les Enfants. (1s. 3d.) By OLGA HOoLEN KOPF. 
(Macmillan.) 

Two readers for quite beginners with delightful illustrations 
that will appeal to all children who like monkeys. 


The Clarendon French Course : Based on Word- Frequency. By 
i MILTON and G. O. Fox. Part III. (2s. Oxford University 
ess.) 

This is the third year of this well-compiled course which 
consists of work sufficient for sixteen fortnights. Each division 
consists of a version, grammar, numerous exercises, and com- 
position. 


Le Philanthrope Malgré Lui : Farce en un Acte. By P. G. WILSON. 
(1s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Wilson’s play is a knock-about farce for use at the end of a 
term or at school speech days. It is full of familiar and slang ex- 
pressions and will amuse even the most dense. C'est le comble is 
better translated That's the limit.“ 


Test Papers in French: for the School Certificate. 
MILNE. (od. Harrap.) 
These papers will be most useful for teachers who wish their 
pupils to revise previous to the examination. They are well- 
chosen and cover all the ground. 


The Everyday French Grammar: an Up-to-Date French Course 
for Public and Secondary Schools, and for General Use. By 
P. Dupaysand C. CHARBONNIER. Part I. (2s.6d. Pitman.) 
This grammar tends rather to the old style than the new ; 
it is not necessarily any the worse for that. It contains forty- 
seven chapters, each of which contains a portion of grammar, 
a vocabulary, a piece of French to read and translate, questions 
on the piece, a dictation and a piece of translation into French. 


By Dr. J. M. 


Complete French Course for First Examinations. By W. F. H. 
WHITMARSH. (3. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mr. Whitmarsh has aimed at including in one book all that 
is necessary for the year previous to a Certificate Examination. 
He gives thirty prose pieces to be translated into French with 
appropriate questions thereon; twenty poems also with 
questions; thirty sets of sentences on the grammar which is 
given in full at the end of the book ; forty pieces of translation 
into French, mostly colloquial with notes and aids at the end 
of each, a practice not favoured by all teachers ; and hints oa 


free composition with subjects for writing. The grammar 
appears to be too full for pupils of that age. 
Le Trésor de Chateauvieux. By V. BONHOURE. Reduced toa 


Vocabulary of 1,200 Words by H. E. Forp and R. K. 
Hicks. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

A text to be read without translation with a limited vocabulary 

it should interest children as it deals with a hunt for treasure. 


A Dictionary of French Slang. By Dr. O. LeRoy. (6s. net. 
Harrap.) 

This is an important addition to our knowledge of French. 
It should be in every public and college library as a supplement 
to existing French dictionaries. Whether head masters would 
permit its use by sixth form boys is doubtful, as its vocabulary 
is occasionally very free. Slang is always changing; fn de 
stécle which flourished from 1888 to 1900 is now dead from 
force of circumstances and its place is taken by dernier cri, iÍ 
that is not already out of date. So we hope Dr. Leroy will 
give us a revised edition in a few years’ time. To those who 
read French plays or the works of a certain school of novelists 
this work is essential unless they have a well-informed Frenchman 
within call. Dr. Leroy’s first attempt was a glossary published 
in 1922; in the intervening time he has enlarged it tenfold. 
He might make his book still more interesting if he gave more 
origins of, or reasons for, his expressions. Slang is so much 
more used by the young of a post-War world, both in France 
and in England, that Dr. Leroy’s book will be most useful in 
distinguishing what may, and what may not, be said by a 
decent man, and especially, woman. Who has not heard in 
Paris some well- dressed American lady addressing a waiter or 
a taximan in the foulest Billingsgate, since she has lacked the 
assistance of a reliable guide to familiar French? 


Elementary Russian Reader. By Prof. G. Z. PATRICK. (55. 
Pitman.) 

There are still fewer learners of Russian and books on the 
subject are rare. The selections in easy narrative, give informa- 
tion on Russian life, customs, and history. Many passages are 
taken from the great Russian authors in a simplified form to 
make them suitable for beginners. 


Madame Sans-Gene Comédie en trois Actes et un Prologue. 
By V. SARDOU and E. Moreau. Edited with Introduction. 
Notes, Questionnaire, and Vocabulary by Dr. D. C. CABE EN. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Four Centuries of French Poetry. Compiled by Dr. M. W. Murray 
and E. Casati. (28. Rivingtons.) 

Contes Bretons : from the Works of Anatole Le Braz. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary by C. A. BRUCE. (2s. 6d 
Harrap.) 

Practical French Proses for Matriculation and School Certificate. 
By J. M. Benn. (Is. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

A French Grammar and Exercise Book. By E. F. Horstey and 
C. L. A. BONNE. (3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Adolf Hitler -der Führer des deutschen Reiches a Short Accoun: 
of his Life and Work. By K. ScHuLzeE and H. E. LRWINCTO& 
(1s. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Little Book of French Verse. Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
(ts. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Le Rouge et Le Noir. By STENDHAL. 
M. F. DuFour. (3s. Black.) 
Arc-en-Ciel: Des Histoires de Toutes les Couleurs. 

Black.) 

Elementary French Course. 

sity Tutorial Press.) 


CORRECTION 


On Frappe Les Trois Coups By S. TURNBULL. 
University Press.) 

By an unfortunate error the review of Mr. Turnbull's book o! 
Short Plays in our August issue referred to another work. We 
shall print the review of Mr. Turnbull's book in our October 
number. 


Abridged and Edited by 
(28. 6d 


By H. V. JERVIS. (1s. 3d. Univer- 
(Continued on page 612 


(1s. 6d. Oxfore 
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YOUR SCHOOL MUSIC! 


Are you satisfied ? Will your Lessons produce the results necessary to-day ? 


The Graded Course mentioned below sets the HIGHEST STANDARD, and provides the means of 
ATTAINING and MAINTAINING it. 


Write for a pamphlet dealing with the whole Course and specimen lesson. 


FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL By M. MAITLAND WATSON 


“ A Secondary School Music Course 


In preparation for School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. Teachers’ and Pupils’ Books. 


There are three Teachers’ Manuals (one for each year), price 58. net each, and a Book for each Term for Scholars, 
price 9d. net each. 


POPOPOOPORIPOCPOF OF O FOTO: 


I have every confidence in recommending this book to teachers who seek to do something more with the music-class than merely perform 
a few carefully prepared part-songs, and wish to give their pupils a sound knowledge of music, which will stand them in good stead, whether 
they are going to be performers or listeners.” — ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 


S NN 


In two Books, each 18. net. The S-A-B BOOK Por Secondary Schools. 
A Collection of well-known Songs for Three-part Singing with the melody in the Bass Clef. 


In time every Secondary School (Boys and Mixed) and Evening Class (Mixed) will have its regular period for S. A. B. or S. A. T. B. part 
singing. The enthusiasm is often present, but hitherto no part-song book has appeared which is simple enough for the use of those who 
have never before sung in the bass clef. Such part- song books as have already been published, give us the melody of the song in the soprano 
part, which is easily learnt and polished ” long before the vouthful basses have actually got their part correct. This involves a waste of 
time for the other parts, while the lowest part is being practised. And even when the basses have found the correct note, they find it no 
easy matter to ‘‘ hold ” it against the other parts when attempting to sing in harmony. 

In this book such difficulties have been to a large extent removed. and, if it may be presumed that a boy on leaving his primary school, 
will carry away in his mind a large repertoire of songs from such a collection as the National song Book, he will find no difficulty in singing 
these familiar tunes again an octave lower than has been his custom. In a word, the melody is written underneath the other parts and is 
therefore easily , read and as easily ‘ held.” This book, therefore, is a first step to simple S. A. B. work, such as might be carried out in 
any school or classes where there are youths with voices sufficiently changed to sing the bass, and boys or girls who could fill in the upper parts. 


TD Sole Selling Agents : BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD. 295 Regent St., London, W. 1 
BOO SEY & CO. L e SYDNEY, N. S. W.: Paling's Buildings, Ash Street. NEW YORK: 43-47 West 23rd Street 
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KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal : 
WILLIAM REGINALD HALLIDAY, M.A., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Faculties, in which full provision is made for courses for 
the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 


FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes; Evening School of English ; School of Spanish 
Studies; Department of Journalism. 


FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects. 

FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Dental Course. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Chemical branches. 

FACULTY OF LAWS.—Day and Evening. 

FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.— Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for Secondary and other Teachers. Teacher's Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 
Graduate or Research Work. 


Students’ Hostels.— Theological: Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.1. For other Faculties: The 
Platanes,” Champion Hill, S. E. 5. Women's Hostel: 58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater. 


For further information apply to: 


S. T. SHOVELTON, M. A., 
Strand, W. C. 2. Secretary. 
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SCIENCE 


The Golden Science Series. By ELSE V. M. KNIGHT. Book II. 
(Limp, 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 2s. 9d. University of London 
Press.) : 

Suited to pupils of about 12, the first half of this book is 
biological ; it is followed by chapters on coal gas and electricity 
in the home, physiology, physiography, and a little astronomy. 
Excepting a few blunders, the book is well and pleasantly 
written; but the statements (page 52) that proteins contain 
no carbon, and (page 102) all the feet of the frog are webbed, 
should be corrected forthwith ; and carbon should be inserted 
before * assimilation,” or photosynthesis substituted on 
Pages 47 and 64. 

A Class Book of Problems in Chemistry to Higher School 
Certificate. By A. HOLDERNESS and J. LAMBERT. (Without 
Answers, 1s. With Answers, 1s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

While there are several books of numerical chemical problems, 
there has hitherto been none—so far as we know—specially 
devoted to the requirements of the Higher Certificate candidate. 
Many teachers must have wished for such a help, and Messrs. 
Holderness and Lambert will have earned their gratitude. 


A Laboratory Manual in General Chemistry. By Prof. W. FOSTER 
and Prof. H. N. ALVEA. Fourth Edition. (gs. net. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

This book was originally written as a companion volume to 
Prof. Foster's Introduction to General Chemistry, but the authors 
are quite justified in saying that it can be used in conjunction 
with any standard textbook for (university or college) beginners 
in chemistry. It is accurate, lucid, and very completely arranged, 
and may be recommended to those in charge of large classes of 
older students. Each “ assignment ” has been so designed as 
to require approximately three hours. 

(1) Living Things an Introduction to Biology. 
(7s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

(2) Evervdav Biology. By Prof. F. L. Fitzpatrick and R. E. 
Horton. (8s. Od. net. Constable.) 

Both these books are on right lines, though differing in scope 
and style: they are definitely biological as opposed to zoological 
and botanical. The requirements of School Certificate and 
Matriculation examinations are more than met by (1), which 
very properly gives prominence to mammalian physiology. Its 
final chapter The Methods of Science ” is admirable logic. 
(2) Ranges over a wider field, devoting many pages to the 
economic aspect and to man’s control over other forms of life. 
Since, however, much of the material is American, this book is 
not suited to class use in Britain. 


By R. PALMER. 


A School Course in Hygiene: Being an Adaptation for School 
Use o A First Course in Hygiene.“ By Dr. R. A. LYSTER. 
(3s. Od. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Textbook of Light. By L. R. MippDpLETON. (6s. Bell.) 

The Teaching of Biology. By Mary E. Puitiips and Lucy E. 
Cox. (4s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Properties of Matter. By H. STEELE. (48. Murray.) 

Atomic Physics. By Dr. M. Born. Authorized Translation from 
the German Edition by Dr. J. DouGaALL. (17s. Od. net. 
Blackie.) 

Zoological Technique for Teachers and Senior Students. By 
T. L. GREEN. (5s. net. Allman.) 

School Certificate Examples in Physics. By Dr. W. G. Davies. 
(2s. 6d. In Parts, Mechanics, IS. 3d. Heat, Light, and 
Sound, 1s. 3d. Electricity and Magnetism, 1s. Arnold.) 

General Physics, By E. NIGHTINGALE and W. PEARSON. (Part I, 
2s. 6d. Part II. 38. Part III. 28. od. Complete, os. 6d. 
Bell.) 

Magic in the Woods . a Story Book of Trees. By G. H. BROWNING. 
(3s. od. Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Introductory Science. By J. A. LAUWERYS. 
Is. gd. Cloth, 28. Arnold.) 

The Biology of Flowers. By W. O. JAMES and A. R. CLAPHAM. 
(Ss. Od. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Sex Education a Manual for Teachers, By Dr. W. W. CHARTERS, 
Dr. D. F. SMILEY, and Dr. RutH M. STRANG. (Is. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Lhe World Around Us: a Short Account of the Heavenly Bodies. 
By H. W. ALLAM. (ts. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Experiments in Organic Chemistry. By Prof. L. I. 
(SS. Od. Heath.) 

Analytic Mechanics. By Prof. J. X. Mitrer and Prof. S. B. 
Litty. (5s. Heath.) 


Part III. (Paper, 


FIESER. 


The Principles of Heredity. (12s. od. 
Heath.) 

Relativity : an Elementary Explanation of the Space-time Relations 
as established by Minkowski, and a Discussion of Gravitational 
Theory based thereon. By Dr. F. W. LANCHESTER. (12s. net. 
Constable.) 

Principles and Practice of Preventive Medicine. Edited by 
Dr. C. W. Hutt and Dr. H. H. THomson. Vols. I. and II. 
(£3 138. Od. net. Methuen.) 

How to Identify Trees and Shrubs from Leaves or Twigs tn Summer 
or Winter. By C. T. Prime and R. J. DEACocK. (Is. net. 
(Cambridge: Hetter.) 


By Prof. L. H. SNYDER. 


Palon's List of Schools and Tutors. An Aid to Parents in the 
Selection of Schools. Thirty-eighth Annual Edition. 
1935-1936. 978 pages, with Map Supplement. (5s. Paton.) 

This book has established a great record of nearly forty years 
of unquestioned usefulness, and Messrs. Paton continue to provide 
us therein with classified lists of schools arranged for easy 
reference. Suppose a preparatory school for boys is desired. 

Conditions (say) North-West of England, fees round about 

ninety guineas, where there is a rifle range and a chemical 

laboratory, &c. Possibly a school where entire charge could be 
undertaken. Turn to alphabetical index, and direction is given 
to the proper pages. To an “ old boy there is much of interest, 
and even a spice of humour here and there. No work before 
breakfast, says one advertisement. Whilst those who foresee 
the coming of a new era of prosperity will notice that certain 

Schools Have no vacancies at present.“ The book is a pleasure 

to handle, the artistic illustrations being especially noteworthy. 


British Association Meetings at Norwich 


HE presidential address to Section L (Educational Science) 
of the British Association will be delivered on September 6 
at the Norwich Meeting by Dr. Pickard-Cambridge, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Sheffield University. Dr. Pickard-Cambridge will speak 
on Education and Freedom. His address will emphasize the need 
of educating for freedom, if the kind of freedom which is charac- 
teristic of democracy is to be maintained in the face of the forces 
which tend to produce an inert and uncritical mentality at the 
present time. The relation of freedom to discipline and the 
ettect of examinations in discouraging freedom of mind will be 
brietly discussed. ‘The same morning has been chosen appro- 
priately for the reading of papers on Discipline ” by the 
following speakers: Mr. J. H. Badley, Headmaster of Bedales 
School; Mr. T. F. Coade, Headmaster of Bryanston School, 
Miss Addison Phillips, formerly Headmistress of Clifton Gurls’ 
School; and Mr. Spencer Leeson, Headmaster of Winchester 
College. Dr. W. W. Vaughan, formerly Headmaster of Rugby, 
will lead the open discussion, which will be continued by 
Miss E. M. Higson and other members. 

The new interest in Physical Education as shown by the forma- 
tion of the Central Council for Recreative Physical Training, is 
appropriately reflected in the meeting, on September 10, which 
is devoted to Physical Education, when papers will be read by 
a notably strong team of experts. They include Colonel Campbell, 
of Edinburgh University, well known for his War-time work in 
physical training, Mr. Maurice Jacks, of Mill Hill School, where 
the subject is organized on modern lines: Miss Drummond, 
Principal of Dunfermline Physical Training College, Mr. E. Major, 
Warden of the Carnegie Physical Training College, Leeds. 
Mr. S. F. Rous, Secretary of the Football Association, and 
Dr. Lewis Walker, medical adviser to the Boy Scouts Association. 
Mr. Major will speak on physical recreation in relation to the 
problem of unemployment, and Mr. Rous will speak of the proper 
organization of school games and accurate instruction in public 
sport. Dr. Walker has arranged for a brief demonstration by a 
party of Boy Scouts. The Gaumont British Film Company w:H 
also show five films illustrating modern methods of physical 
education. 

The meeting has already attracted keen interest and there ts 
likely to be a record attendance. Applications for membership 
tickets of the British Association should be addressed to 
Dr. O. J. K. Howarth, at Burlington House, London, X. z. 
full particulars of the programme of Section L may be obtained 
from the Recorder, Mr. Gray Jones, 29 Gordon Square, London, 
W. C. I. 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


Incorporating 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF MIME AND FILM ACTING 


17-18 BERNERS STREET, W. Museum 6159 


Principal : M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL, B.A. (Lond.). 
L.R.A.M. (Eloc.), M.R.S.T. 


Full Day and Evening 
TRAINING COURSES for TEACHERS 


Autumn Term begins September 23rd. 
For all particulars apply Secretary. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 
WITH SAVING 


EXAMPLE: Mr. A’s annual premium of £3.3. 0 provides against 
sickness at the rate of [I. II. 6 per week: at the same time the 
sum of 42.6.6 (or, a Dividend round about 15/6 per guinea) is 
credited yearly into his Own Fund. These Dividends accumulate 
at Compound interest. As a sick man he is covered, as a healthy 
man he saves. Mr. A. retires with £150 . 12 .4 and has been 
covered against sickness during his 39 years’ membership. 


The Secondary, Technical and University Teachers’ Insurance Society 
(founded 1911) for professional men and women operates this scheme 
for its members. 


Apply to the Secretary : STUTIS 


47 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W. c. 
Separate National Health Insurance Section. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The next Session commences on October 7, 1935 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


Separate Syllabuses and Pamphlets containing full 
information are published as follows : 


. Faculty of Science. 

. Faculty of Arts. 

. Faculty of Medicine. 

. Faculty of Commerce. 

. Faculty of Law. 

Department of Social Study. 

. Department of Education. 

. School of Malting and Brewing. 

Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 

10. Pamphlet: The Law Student and the University, 


and will be sent upon application to the REGISTRAR. 

In the Medical School courses of instruction are arranged to 
meet the requirements of other Universities and Licensing 
Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction are also 
provided for the Intermediate and Final and Honours Examina- 
tions of the Law Society and for the Bar Examinations. 


Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations 
of other approved Universities may, after one year’s study or 
research, take a Master’s degree. 


PRINTING for SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


„ GEORGE OVER (RUGBY) LTD. 
Printers to Rugby School 


THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY 
Inquiries invited Telephone: 126 


O ON ANP WDHN 
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George Allen & Unwin 


Biology 


Living Things 
By RicHARD Parmer. With 182 Illustrations. 


7s. 6d. (subject). This new textbook on biology 
meets the requirements of the School Certificate 
and Matriculation Examinations and covers the 
syllabus for the Higher School Certificate at the 
subsidiary level. Teachers in training will also 
find it most useful for their physiology and hygiene 
courses. 

“ This introduction to biolog y is something more than a 
textbook. . . . He regards biology not merely as a 
subject for special training, but as a basis for part 
of a broad human culture. I eachers World. 

An admirable introduction for beginners and a first- 
rate textbook for school examinations.’’—PROFESSOR 
LANCELOT HOGBEN. 


Psychology 


The Chemistry 
of Thought 


By C. A. CLAREMONT, Resident Director of the 
Montessori Training College, Hampstead. Illustrated. 


8s. 6d. net. A bold attempt to explore the pro- 
cesses of thinking. . . . It is a fascinating subject.“ 
—Teachers’ World. 

There is a wealth of illustration which makes the 
work interesting . . . competent and interesting 
essay. . . Excellent book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


By LILIAN CORNELIU 
Plays for Girls and Boys 


Contains three fairy tale plays, two plays for boys, 
and a farcical sketch. 

The complete volume in cloth, 3s. 6d. (subject). Each 
play also issued separately, the first three, 6d. each; 
the next two, 8d. each; the last, 4d. 


Youngheart, and other Plays 


Contains A Masque of Peace, religious and morality 
lays. 
be complete volume in cloth, 35. Od. (subject). Each 
play also issued separately, the first two, 4d.; the last 
three, 8d. each. 
The author has combined thirty years of experience 
of teaching with practical knowledge of stagecraft. 
These plays have stood the test of very successful 
school production. They are thoroughly practical, 
and notes are included on producing them cheaply 
and very attractively in schools. 


Speech Training and 


Play Production for Schools 


3s. 6d. net 
Miss Cornelius here explains the system she has 
found so successful, leading through lively jingles 
(given in this book) and verse-speaking to choral 
speaking, and finally the play: speech-training 
through the child’s love of the play. 


London: 40 Museum Street, W.C. | 
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Topics and Events 


List 60.—The Board of Education has issued a new edition 
of the list of secondary schools and preparatory schools in 
England which it recognizes as efficient. The list gives the 
names of some 1,600 secondary schools, showing the responsible 
body, the headmaster or headmistress, fees charged, examinations 
taken, and the number of pupils, boarders, and pupils pursuing 
a course beyond the School Certificate Examination. It also 
includes a list of about 300 preparatory schools, showing the 
headmaster or headmistress, fees charged, and the number of 
pupils (boarders being shown separately). Copies may be 
purchased directly from H.M. Stationery Office. Price 3s. 

$ 8 $ 


PosTER COMPETITION.—The Health and Cleanliness Council 
announces that it is prepared to consider designs for posters, 
which should be calculated to support the objects of the 
Council—namely, to inform the public of the importance to 
health of cleanliness and cleanly practices. The Council offers 
the following prizes of five and three guineas to students of 
art schools and poster studios for the best two designs to 
be received before or during Health Week, October 6-12, 1935, 
and consolation prizes of one guinea each for any other designs 
accepted by the Council. Conditions and regulations may be 
obtained from the Health and Cleanliness Council, 5 Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1, marked clearly Poster Competition.“ 


EDUCATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The League of Nations Inter- 
national Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris has just 
issued a selected Educational Bibliography. The Bibliography 
has been compiled by the Institute in collaboration with National 
Educational Intonation Centres, and is a first attempt at an 
international educational bibliography. On this occasion, it has 
been confined to books and articles, published in 1934, which deal 
specially with national systems of education and with international 
relations from the point of view of teaching. Twenty-two 
national centres have furnished material for the Bibliography. 
The section devoted to Great Britain, which was prepared by 
the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports of the Board of 
Education, occupies some seventeen pages and is rather more 
extensive than that furnished by many of the contributing 
countries. Copies of this Bibliographie Pedagogique Internationale 
are obtainable from the Institut International de Cooperation 
Intellectuelle, 2 rue de Montpensier, Palais-Royal, Paris ler, 
price 18 francs. 


THE VACATION TERM FOR BIBLICAL Stupy.—The Vacation 
Term for Biblical Study held its annual meeting this year at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, from July 27-August 10. This 
term was instituted thirty-two years ago in response to a desire 
expressed by many ; to-day it satisfies an increasing need. More 
and more students of the Bible, teachers, and others, are wel- 
coming a yearly opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
latest researches into its teachings, and of receiving guidance as 
to the books to read. The plan adopted is as follows: the term 
lasts a fortnight, a central theme is selected, and four courses 
of four lectures, two in each week, are arranged on subjects 
connected with this central theme. The lecturers are experts in 
their field, and are chosen without regard to their particular 
religious standpoint. Single lectures are also given on points 
that are exciting general attention, for example, one on the 
Mosaic Age in the Light of Archaeology and the Monuments, 
by Prof. S. A. Cork. Of special interest to the teachers present, 
was the address given by Mr. Spencer Leeson, the new Head- 
master of Winchester College, on Religious Education in Schools. 
The central theme this year was Eternal Life; the two courses 
of the first week dealt with the Idea of Eternal Life as it developed 
in Judaism from the exile to the Birth of Christ, and with the 
eschatological alternatives to the Christian doctrine of eternal 
life and the grounds and nature of the Christian hope. The 
former was given by the Rev. Laurence E. Browne, and the 
latter by the Rev. John Baillie. The Rev. C. Anderson Scott 
spoke on the Modern Approach to the Bible, and the Rev. C. F. 

gers, on Life after Death in the Art of the Catacombs. 
The subjects of the second week were the Fourth Gospel by the 
Rev. W. F. Lofthouse, and Communion with God: in the 
Worship of the Community and of the Individual, by the Dean 
of Winchester. 

$ 1 * 

DRAMA TIC PRopucTIon.—The Autumn Term of the week-end 
course of dramatic production, organized by the Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, for all who are interested in dramatic art 


or in social and educational drama, will open at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, October 13, 1935. The Board 
of Education has again emphasized the value which it places on 
dramatic training, by requesting members of the staff of Citizen 
House, Bath, to give the lectures and demonstrations which 
form part of this Course, in various parts of the country to large 
classes of teachers in elementary and secondary schools. Well- 
known West-end actors and producers are responsible for the 
dramatic training, and during the autumn term, the staff will 
include Miss Marion Fawcett (of the Royalty Theatre), 
Mr. Arthur Ewart (late of Henry Ainley, Leon M. Lion, and 
C. B. Cochran’s companies), Mr. Gerard Neville (producer, 
English Repertory Players), together with the permanent staff 
of Citizen House, Bath, and of the Everyman Theatre, London. 
All members of the course are thus assured of the most expert 
and modern tuition in every detail of stagecraft and dramatic 
technique. An interesting feature of the autumn term will be 
the specialized course in play-writing, which will be held under 
the direction of Miss Marion Fawcett. Special mime classes are 
also undertaken, as this work has been found invaluable in 
schools, community groups, &c., and forms indeed the back- 
ground of all acting. All readers are invited to attend the 
inaugural meeting of the course at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, at 2.30 p.m. on Sunday, October 13, when demon- 
strations and talks on stage technique, art of acting, scene-design, 
make-up, &c., will be given. This meeting is free to all interested, 
and application for invitation tickets should be made to the 
Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing a 
stamped envelope. 


Already the autumn publishing season is upon us, heralded 
by an early Autumn List issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Soss, 
Lrp. Scientific and other readers will welcome the announce- 
ment that the five additions of modern authors to Everyman's 
Library include Eddington’s Nature of the Physical World, which 
will thus be available at 2s. net. Four new volumes in the Master 
Musicians Series are promised, and the re-issue of the six books 
of Daglish's How to See Series in two volumes, Birds, Beasts, 
and Pond Life and Plants, Flowers, and Insects, at 6s. 6d. net each. 

$ $ $ 

The Autumn List issued by Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
Sons, Ltp., and KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., LTD., 
opens with the announcement of a new volume by E. Wingfield- 
Stratford, The Harvest of Victory, which covers the period 1919-26. 
Dr. S. Gladstone has prepared a revised edition of Tilden's 
Chemical Discovery and Invention in the Twentieth Century, and 
cheap editions are announced of Sven Hedin’s Across the Gobi 
Desert and Sir Percy Sykes’ History of Exploration. Leigh Ashton 
has prepared a topical book on Chinese art, and D. Charles 
Ottley is dealing with the cinema in education. 

x $ $ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Press, LTD., has issued a useful 
list of the firm's books for secondary schools, set out in the usual 
clear style associated with that Press. It is classified by subjects 
and includes teachers’ as well as class-books. 

$ $ $ 


Publications of the STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS 
suitable for Scripture courses leading to Cambridge and Oxford 
Higher, School and Junior Examinations, and London Matricu- 
lation and General School Examinations have been brought 
together in an eight-page pamphlet. Books for class use are 
specially marked. 

* $ $ ; 

Under the aegis of the Home and School Council of Great 
Britain, a popular course of six lectures on Advances in 
Understanding Ourselves, will be given by Miss Mary Macaulay 
(practical psychologist), at Friends’ House, Euston Road. 
London, N. W. 1, commencing Tuesday, October 8, at 5.45 p.™. 
This course is intended for all who wish to understand more 
clearly why both children and adults behave as they do, and to 
realize better what is normal at different ages. 

$ $ $ 

A book entitled Advances in Understanding the Child is shortly 
being published by the Home and School Council of Great 
Britain. It consists of a collection of child study outlines and 
articles previously published in the organ of the Council, Parents 
and Teachers. Contributors include: Dr. H. Crichton-Miller, 
Dr. Graham Howe, Dr. E. A. Bennet, Dr. E. A. Hamilton 
Pearson, Dr. Emanuel Miller, Geraldine Coster, G. A. Lyward. 
Price 1s. Special terms for members of affliated groups. 
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A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF = 
ANCIENT TIMES ‘iq 


T | 


= C sf 
By James HENRW BREASTED, Ph.D., LL.D. eh Gl 
Abridged and edited from the author's ANCIENT TIMES ” 


By W. HUGHES JONES 
Education Officer, Royal Air Force 


344 pages. Cloth, 38s. Over 200 illustrations 


This new and revised edition of A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES includes the 
new matter contained in the recently published revision of Dr. Breasted's larger 
volume. As in that book, so in this new edition there have been incorporated 
the results of research made during the last twenty 1 These discoveries 
throw a new light on the development of early man in the Near East, and include Z 

the revelations from recent discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia, Palestine and j * S, Sv 
Persia, and the new evidence on the civilization of the Pyramid and Empire Ages, = aS 
brought to light by the expeditions under the leadership of Reisner and Howard 
Carter. 


The publishers will be glad to consider requests for specimen copies 2222 a 
from head teachers in schools who wish to consider them with a bieio gay )‚õñ t WVÆW 
to class adoption 


THE SELECTED ENGLISH ! THE NEW HUDSON 
CLASSICS SHAKESPEARE 


Each volume, 2s. 6d. Each volume, 2s. 9d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
ARNOLD Selected Poems CORIOLANUS 
BROWNING Selections HAMLET 
BUNYAN Pilgrim’s Progress I KING HENRY IV, PART ONE 
BYRON Selections KING HENRY IV, PART TWO 
CHAUCER Selections KING HENRY V 
COLERIDGE Selected Poems JULIUS CAESAR 
DE QUINCEY Selections KING JOHN 
KEATS Selections KING LEAR 
LAMB Selected Essays MACBETH 
MACAULAY Essays on Clive and Warren THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Hastings A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

MILTON Minor Poems and Comus MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
SHELLEY Selections OTHELLO 
SIDNEY with Apology for Poetry KING RICHARD II 

SHELLEY Defence of Poetry KING RICHARD III 
SwIFT Selections ROMEO AND JULIET 
TENNYSON Selected Idylls of the King THE TEMPEST 
Worpswortn Selections TWELFTH NIGHT 


Write for full particulars to 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


Latest Titles 
SHORT MODERN PLAYS. Selected by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
POEMS FOR YOUTH. Selected and Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M. A., D.Litt. 
HARDY : FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
With an Introduction by SYLVIA LYND. 


SHAKESPEARE: ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Guy BOAS, M.A. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by CYRIL 
ALDRED. With an Introduction by Walter de la Mare. 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by Prof. VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO. 
Please send for complete List [Shortly. 


PREPARATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted from Nesfield's Outline of 


English Grammar, by ASHLEY SAMPSON. 28. 
Intended for the use of pupils between the ages of 8 and 14, and graded according to the normal 


development of their capacities between those ages. 
DURTOL: Aviateur. Adapted from “ 720-C-13,” by JEAN ROSMER ET v. D'ENTRE- 
VAUX. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B.A. (Modern French Series.) 1s. 6d. 


A BON CHAT, BON RAT. Roman d’Aventures. Par P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 


(Modern French Series.) is. çd. 
An adventure story of the wrong box variety, written for school reading in a lively style and 


introducing a large vocabulary of modern everyday words and business terms. I he Times Educational 
Supplement. 

TIKI ET TAKI. By OLGA HOLENKOFF. Illustrated. Limp Cloth. 
Première Partie: DANS LEUR ILE, 18. Deuxième Partie: CHEZ LES ENFANTS. 18. 3d. 


ANATOLE EST UN PUR! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Par 
ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 18. zd. 


LE PHILANTHROPE MALGRE LUI. Farce en un Acte. Par P. G. 
WILSON, M.Sc. ıs. 
A bright and useful contribution to classroom drama.’ ?— Scottish Educational Journal. 
EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. Arranged as a Continuous Narrative by 
T. S. MORTON, M.A., Author of Legends of Gods and Heroes: a First Latin Reader.“ 38. Gd. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE LATIN PAPERS. A Collection of Papers modelled 
on those recently set by the University of London, the Northern Joint Board, and the Central Welsh 
Board ; together with an Introduction by H. E. GOULD, M.A. (Lond.), and J. L. WHITELEY, M.A. 


(Lond.). 2s. 
The book contains, besides a résumé of the commonest difficulties in accidence and syntax and a 


very useful demonstration in analysis, forty-five complete test papers, very deftly modelled on the 
style of the most popular Examining Bodics. A candidate who has worked through this book need 
have no fear of any Certificate Examination.” —4.M.A. 


SOLID GEOMETRY. By L. LINES, M.A., B.Sc., Senior Mathematical Master, County 


Secondary School, Colwyn Bay. 6s. 
A noteworthy addition to the small group of textbooks on solid geometry for use in post-certificate 
classes in schools. It is intended primarily for Higher School Certificate candidates.“ —7 he Journal of 


L:ducation. 
HIGHER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By L. CROSLAND, NI. C., B.Sc. 6s. [Sdordly, 
THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER FOR THE 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION. By s. G. 
STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. [Shortly. 


MODERN SCIENCE. By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). Illustrated. Book I, Prysics, 
28. 6d. Book II, CiiExisrRY, 2s. 3d. Book III, Bior o (In preparation). 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Scholarship Awards 


1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Exhibition in Modern Languages: W. H. McCulloch (Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Crosby). 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Classics Exhibition: R. P. Bodycombe (Hymers College, Hull). 


DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


History Exhibition : G. Brabbs (Hymers College, Hull). Scholarship (£50 per 
annum): H. J. Charrot (Palmer’s School, Grays). Savile Scholarship: F. S. 
Marshall (Grammar School, Wakefield). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Tedd Memorial Scholarship (£50 per annum for three years): Sheila Nevell 
(Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, Camberwell). Minor Science Scholarship : Doreen 
King (Howell's School, Llandaff). Scholarship: C. Hornby (Westonbirt School). 
Minor Scholarship for Physics: Edith M. Haynes (Godolphin and Latymer 
School, Hammersmith). Open Scholarship in Classics: Nancy Dall (St. Leonards 
School, St. Andrews). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Minor Open Scholarship : Anne M. Burgess (Brigg High School, Lincs.). Major 
Scholarship for Classics. Joyce E. Hayward (Godolphin and Latymer School, 
Hammersmith). Minor Scholarships for English: M. Tull (Wycombe Abbey 
School, Bucks.). Minor Scholarship in Modern Languages: B. P. M. E. Eeman 
Channing School). Entrance Examination in Mathematics and Science: D. M. 
Pritchard (Channing School). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematics Schelarship : A. G. Matthewman (Hymers College, Hull). 


ST. CATHARINE'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Crabtree Exhibition in Natural Science: T. N. Allen (Merchant Taylor's 
E Crosby). Open Scholarship in Natural Science: D. J. Crisp (Eltham 
College). 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Choral Scholarship: H. R. Jeffery (Felsted School). Open Exhibition in 
History: D. F. Burden (Beverley Grammar School). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Mathematics Sehelars hip: R. I.. Brooks (Hymers College, Hull). 


TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Scholarship (Modern Languages): P. R. Oliver (Felsted School). 
Exhibition (History): J. T. Boon (Felsted School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 

Senior Open Scholarships of {100 : Mathematics: N. G. Arscott (Sutton 
School, Plymouth); Chemistry: D. G. Turner (Grammar School, Torquay). 
Open Scholarships of £80: Chemistry: J. H. Brittain (R. Grammar School, 
Worcester); Physics: S. P. W. Butler (High School, Devonport); Zoology: 
A. R. Carr (Grammar School, Battersea); History: D. G. E. Lewis (Cotham 
Secondary School, Bristol); Modern Languages: R. M. Robson (R. Grammar 
School, Colchester); English: Betty Smart (High School for Girls, Gloucester) ; 
Physics: S. G. Tomlin (High School, Southend); History: G. R. Wheeler 
(Grammar School, Dorchester). Scholarship of £30: C. Venn (Hele's School, 
Exeter). Scholarship of £15: S. Vivian (County School, Redruth). Exhibitions 
of £30: M. H. Everdell (Elmhirst County School, Street), H. Fyrth (Grammar 
School, Dorchester), W. Pike (Crewkerne School, Crewkerne), M. G. A. D. Scott, 
(Grammar School, Batteresa), A. E. Worley (Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham). 
Close Scholarships and Exhibitions : Glanely Scholarship of £70: A. J. Creedy 
(Grammar School, Barnstaple); George Christopher Davie, Masonic Exhibition 
of £50: D. G. Gay (Grammar School, Teignmouth) ; Thomas Tatem Scholarship 
vf £80: T. D. Hooper (Grammar School, Bideford); Sir Richard Grenville 
Exhibition of £25: T. H. Spencer (Grammar School, Dartmouth). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 

Bennett Scholarship (145 per annum for three years): J. S. Gibson (Wyggeston 
Grammar School for Boys, Leicester, and Kirby Muxloe Council School). Close 
Scholarships (£45 per annum for three years): Barbara M. Parkes (Collegiate 
School for Girls, Leicester), H. Thornton (Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys, 
Iwicester). Open Scholarship (£40 per annum for three years): L. C. Branson 
(Wyygeston Grammar School for Boys), Mary M. Bunnett (Alderman Newton's 
Girls’ School and University College, Leicester), S. Herbert (Hinckley Grammar 
School and University College, Teicester), K. R. Wilson (Alderman Newton's 
Boys’ School). Bursaries (£20 per annum for three years): J. Coleman (Wyegeston 
Grammar School for Boys), H. W. Davies (Alderman Newton's Boys’ School, 
Leicester), Barbara Lewis (St. Paul's School, Edgbaston and University College, 
Leicester), Kathleen M. Oughton (Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls, Leices- 
ter), Margaret J. Thorn (Hunts County Secondary School, Fictton). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Open Scholarship (Physics): J. W. Nicholas (Felsted School). West (Open) 
Scholarship: R. W. Smith (Beverley Grammar School). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
Reid Scholarship (Arts): Miss R. E. Bolt. Clift-Courtauld Scholarship (Arts): 
Miss M. E. Carson. Reid Trustees’ Scholarship (Arts): Miss H. W. Thompson. 
Pfeiffer Scholarship (Science) : Miss R. M. Davies. Deccan Scholarship (Science): 
Miss M. E. Nutt. Scholarship (Geography) : E. Weightman (Westoubirt School). 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 
Entrance Scholarship : D. A. K. Carnegie (Eltham College). 


F ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, LONDON 

Faraday Scholarship (80 cuineas per annum): H. T. Prior (Westcliff High 
School). Maxwell Scholarship (60 guineas per annum): A. G. Duerdoth (Tiffin 
Boys’ School). Exhibitions (40 guineas per annum): R. Ferguson (Erith County 
School), T. F. S. Hargreaves (Essex County High School). 


Open 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Sambroeke Scholarship in Arts: R. H. Smith. Sambrooke Scholarships in 
Natural Science: K. I.. Butcher and B. E. Noltingk. Founders’ Company 
Scholarship in Engineering: F. G. West. Sambrooke Scholarship in Engineering: 
R. Griffiths. Laws Entrance Scholarship: Miss E. Stevenson. 


KING'S COLLEGE OF HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
LONDON 


Major Celle ge Scholarship (£80 per annum for three years): Miss B. Glascock 
(Royal School, Bath). Minor College Scholarship (£40 per annum for three 
years); Miss B. L. Martin (St. Martin's High School, Tulse Hill). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE n OF MEDICINE FOR 


St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition (£60 per annum for five years): Alberta 
Jeans (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, Camberwell). Mrs. George M. Smith Scholar- 
ship: M.C. Smith (Ipswich High School). Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship : 
R. E. M. Bowden endo S.M.W.). Bostock Scholarship for Women: Dr. A. 
Glynn (Imperial College of Science). Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarship: I. S. 
Chalmers (London S. M. W.). Sarah Holborn Scholarships: G. M. E. Keevil and 
M. L. Mittel (London S. M. W.). Fanny Butler Scholarship: F. M. Roberts 
(London S. M. W.). A. M. Bird Clinical Scholarship: M. D. Thomas (London 
S. M. W.). Alfred Langston Scholarship: E. B. Palmer (London S. M. W.). Flora 
Murray Bursary: B. E. Barsley (London S. M. W.). Ellen Walker Bursary : 
D. M. Carr (London S. M. W.). Special A. M. Bird Scholarships: L. M. Bates, 
E. M. Cumming, J. E. Grant, and E. A. Nettell (London S. M. W.). A. M. Bird 
Post-Graduate Scholarship in Pathology: Margaret A. Jennings. Mabel Webb 
and A. M. Bird Research Scholarship: F. Charlotte Naish. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


Leverhulme Scholarships : P. R. Marshall, Miss Margaret Collins (Portsmouth 
High School, Southsea), J. N. Kidd, J. Williams. Entrance Scholarships: Miss 
Sylvia Stern and D. A. V. Allen. Whittuck Scholarship in Laws: J. D. Mitchell. 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE, LONDON 


. Drapers’ Company's Arts Scholarships : N. E. Price and Miss G. M. Garman. 
Drapers’ Company's Science Scholarships: R. J. Sanders and D. S. M. Davis. 
Drapers’ Company’s Arts Exhibitions: G. Neasham and Miss O. M. Gilding. 
Drapers’ Company's Science Exhibitions: J. C. E. Jennings and Miss P. K. Stein. 
(The above cight awards are subject to the approval of the Court of the Drapers’ 
Company.) College Exhibitions (Arts): A. P. Gardner, A. E. Mills, C. D. Chanda- 
man, A. H. Taylor, W. G. Mentern, and M. J. W. Toledo. College Exhibitions 
(Science): J. H. Gosden, J. D. McNeil, J. Harbidge, and P. G. Gray. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


The Professors’ Senior Scholarship: Madeline Dreyfuss. The Professots 
Junior Scholarship: Betty Bisschop. The Cambridge Scholarship: Rosamund 


Firth. 
ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Scholarship (£40 per annum for three years): Margaret Mackay (Mary 
Datchelor Girls’ School, Camberwell). Science Scholarship: Rhoda Clarke 
(Wycombe High School). Open Scholarship in History 470 per annum): 
Gwendolen Geary (Portsmouth High School, Southsea). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Faculty of Arts: Andrews Entrance Scholarships: Classics: D. J. McCarthy 
(Cardinal Vaughan School); Arts: R. E. Brock (Kilburn Grammar School). 
Campbell Clarke Entrance Scholarship: English Language and Literature : 
G. K. L. Ogilvy (Wanstead County High School). Rosa Morison Entrance 
Scholarship: Arts: Margaret A. Pellow (St. Martin’s High School, Tulse Hill). 
West Entrance Scholarship: English History and English Language: R. W. 
Smith (Beverley Grammar School, Yorks). Catherine Maude Pearce Scholarship : 
Eugenie J. A. Henderson and Eva M. B. Reynolds (equal). Greek: Hollier 
Scholarship: Margaret E. Freeman, B.A. English: Quain Studentship: 
A. C. Cawley, B.A. John Oliver Hobbes Memorial Scholarship: L. J. Jolley. 
Rosa Morison Scholarship: Hilda M. Hulme. German: Ficlden Scholarship : 
Joan H. Sexton, B.A., and E. C. Hentschel, B.A. (equal). Italian: Vacation 
Travelling Scholarship (awarded by the University of Perugia): R. T. Webster. 
Political Economy: Joseph Hume Scholarship: D. A. Smith. School of 
Librarianship: Entrance Exhibitions: Audrey Heaton-Smith (Royal Hollo- 
way College), and L. J. Jolley (University College, London). Slade School of 
Fine Art: Trevelyan Goodall Entrance Scholarship: J. M. Rubens (University 
College School) tenure deferred till Session 1936-37. Robert Ross Scholarship: 
J. A. Martin. Slade Scholarships: H. J. Barnes and Elizabeth M. F. Stephen. 
Bartlett School of Architecture: Entrance Exhibitions: J. R. Stammers 
(Whitgift School, Croydon) and A. P. B. G. Sutton (Latymer Upper School, 
Hammersmith). In the Faculty of Laws: Entrance Scholarship: D. Sacker 
(Tottenham County School). Jurisprudence: Joseph Hume Scholarship: 
J. Gold. In the Faculty of Science: Andrews Entrance Scholarship: S. G. A. 


Newby (St. Olave's and St. Saviour’s Grammar School, Southwark). Goldsmid 
Entrance Scholarship: R. A. B. Parker (Gillingham County School). Mathe- 


matics: Jessel Studentship (subject to confirmation by the Senate): A. E. 
Chapman: Maver de Rothschild Scholarship: W. J. E. Butler. Applied Mathe- 
matics: Ellen Watson Scholarship: Marjorie E. Hazell. Botany: Oliver Bursary: 
D. A. Coult. Biology: Quain Studentship: G. E. Smith, M.Sc. In the Faculty 
of Medical Sciences: Buckmill Scholarship: A. G. Spencer (Chatham House 
School, Ramsgate). Entrance Scholarship: P. M. McAllen (Shooter's Hill 
School, Woolwich). Entrance Exhibitions: J. A. James (Caterham School and 
University College, London) and A. Tober (Raine's Foundation School). Bayliss- 
Starling Memorial Scholarship (Physiology): R. A. Gregory, B.Sc. In the 
Faculty of Engineering: Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship: F. A. N. Hitch. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Dudin Brown Scholarships (French): D. L. Killip (Abbeydale Secondary 
School, Sheffield); (Botany): B. Holmes (Abbeydale Secondary School, Shef- 
field). Old Students’ Scholarship (Mathematics): D. M. S. Bourne (Malvern 
Girls’ College). Amy Sanders Stephens Scholarship (French): E. M. Nash 
(Rochester Grammar School). College Scholarships (Botany): M. C. Drake 
(Ware Grammar School); (Mathematics): D. Moxon (Pontefract High School) ; 
(Botany): E. S. Brooks (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School); (Science): J. Edwardes 
(Westonbirt School), D. Raby (Westonbirt School). Exhibitions (Classics) : 
A. G. Larman (Brighton and Hove High School) and H. M. Alexander (Christ's 
Hospital, Hertford); (English): A. Couch (Liskeard County School) and 
M. B. R. Cory (Varndean School, Brighton); (French): S. R. Senior (St. Mary's 
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County High School) ; Botany) : A. M. 
(English): Winifred Slatter (Portsmouth High School, Southsea 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Arthur Hi Scholarship: J. B. B estminster School). Newman 
Exhibition : F. N. e ‘Gramma School). 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Jupp Exhibition : D. M. Matthews (Felsted School). 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Sehelarship (£50 per annum): E. E. Oakley (Palmer's School, Grays). 


JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Sehelarehip (£100 per annum): H. F. Andrews (Palmer's School, Grays). 


LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 


Open Scholarships In Classics : Nancy Dall and Helen Dingwall (St. Leonard’s 
School, St. Andrews). 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 
ney Sehelarship in Modern Subjects: B. Poole (Manchester Grammar 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Sehelarshipe la Classics : B. Crowther (Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Kingston-upon-Thames), M. F. Smith (Bedford School), C. F. F. Watson (Brad- 
field College). Scholarships in Modern History: D. O. Willis (Oxford High School) 
and C. Tragen (Preston Grammar School). 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Wastin gs Scholarships (Classics): O. Kempand C. P. Shaw (both of The Grammar 
School, Wakefield); (Natural Science): R. B. Lawrence (The Grammar School, 
Wakefield). Akroyd Scholarship: O. Kemp (The Grammar School, Wakefield). 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Seholarship (English): P. Knox (Wycombe Abbey School). Exhibitions 
(Classics) : J. Fisher; (History): A. Radice (both of Wycombe Abbey School). 
Entrance Examination in English: M. Stanley-Wrench (Channing School). 


ST. HILDA'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Mathematical Scholarship : Phyllis Davies (St. Elphin’s School, Darley 
Bale) Open Classical Scholarship: Joan Taylor (St. Elphin's School, Darley 
Dale). 


ST. HUGH's COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Scholarships (Modern Languages): B. Forbes Adam (Westonbirt eaten 
D. Raby (Westonbirt School); (History): D. Goschen (Westonbirt School). 
D. Raby (Westonbirt School); (History): D. Goschen (Westonbirt School; 
Exhibition ({30 for Modern Languages): C. Hornby (Westonbirt School)). 
(Science): J. Dawson (Wycomte Abbey School). Exhibition for English: 
M. Tull (Wycombe Abbey School). Entrance Examination in Classics: P. 
Llewellyn Smith (Channing School). 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Exhibition in Classics : G. E. Graham (Merchant Taylor's School, Crosby). 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship in Medern Histery: K. P. Witney (Eltham College). 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Major Open Scholarships (£50 per annum and remission of tuition fees): 
F. W. Essex (High Wycombe Royal Grammar School), for Arts; Susan E. Blunt 
(Honor Oak School, Peckham Rye), for Science; and H. A. L. Flatt (Whitgift 
School, Croydon), for Agriculture. Wantage Scholarship ({80 per annum): 
D. H. Everett (Hampton Grammar School), for Science. St. Andrew’s Hall 
Scholarship (£60 per annum): Katharine N. Hazel (St. Katharine’s School, 
Wantage), for Arts. Minor Scholarships (remission of tuition fees): H. E. 
Coleman (Northern Secondary School, Portsmouth), for Arts, and Sarah E. W. 
Haydock (Blackburn High School for Girls), for Horticulture. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Earnshaw Scholarship (50 a ycar for three years): L. N. Wild (King Edward 
VII School, Sheffield). Edgar Allen A Scholarships (£100 a year for three 
years): W. H. A. Beverley (The Grammar School, Wakefield), V. Wilson (Firth 
Park Secondary School, Sheffield), A. W. Whittaker (The Grammar School, 
Bradford). Edgar Allen B Scholarships (£100 a year for three years): 
J. Boow (The Grammar School, Ulverston), F. H. Slinger (The Grammar School, 
Morecambe), J. McCallum (Firth Park Secondary School, Sheffield). Ezra 
Hounsfield Linley Scholarships (£50 a year for three years, with remission of fees): 
M. W. Baker (The Grammar School, Staveley), J. A. Annable (Woodhouse 
Grammar School, Sheffield). Glass Research Delegacy Scholarship (£50 a year 
for three years, with remission of fees): M. Manners (Holgate Grammar School, 
Barnsley). Medical Scholarship (covering cost of tuition for a degree in the 
Faculty of Medicine): J. Colquhoun (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). 
Town Trustees’ Scholarships (£50 a year for three years, subject to the approval 
of the Town Trustees): G. C. Wellings (Nether Edge Secondary School, Sheffield), 
K. F. Barlow (Central Secondary School for Boys, Sheffield), I. R. Scutt (King 
Edward VII School, Shefficld), R. Beatson (Firth Park Secondary School, 
Sheffield. Robert Styring Undergraduate Scholarship (£50 a year for three 
years): E. R. Monypenny (King Edward VII School, Sheffield). Technical 
Scholarships (covering cost of tuition for a degree in Engineering or Metallurgy) : 
V. J. D. Hill (De la Salle College, Sheffield), E. F. Bunting (Central Secondary 
School for Boys, Sheffield). Technical Studentships (covering cost of tuition for 
a degree in Engineering or Metallurgy): F. E. Revill (Nether Edge Secondary 
School, Sheffield), G. C. Smith (King Edward VII School, Shefheld), R. Allison 
(King Edward VII School, Sheflicld), G. Walther (Central Secondary School for 
Boys, Shefticld). Corporation Scholarship (£30 a year for three years): G. E. 
Herring (Firth Park Secondary School, Shefficld). Firth Scholarship (£20 a year 
for three years): A. Brooks (The Grammar School, Farnworth). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Sir Henry Miiner-White Scholarship: W. A. Russell (Taunton’s School. 
Southampton). Annie Yorke M Scholarship: V. M. O. Bell (Taunton's 
School, Southampton). William Jeeves Scholarship: R. F. Martin ( Edward 
VII School, Southampton). : bb 
G. R. 8. Paskins (Taunton’s School, Southampton). Alex 


, Dover). Foundation Scholarships: English: F. E. 8. Finn (Simon 
Langton School, Canterbury); Natural dence: E. J. W. Underhill (Taunton's 
School, Southampto R School, Fakenham); 
Geography: J. H. C. rammar School, Gillingham, Dorset). South- 
ampton Borough Scholarships: Miss J. M. Banks (Grammar School for Girls, 
Southampton), Miss M. Bristow (St. Anne's School, Southampton), 
D. W. Irons (King Edward VI School, Southampton), C. P. Vivian (Taunton's 
School, Southampton). 


2. SCHOOLS 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL 


Scholarship (£90 for six years, open to candidates of under 12): D. N. D. 
Roberts (Miss Jenkin Jones, Lady Barn School, Manchester). Scholarships (£30) : 
G. H. L. Cox (Miss R. M. Jackson, Broadgate School, Preston, Lancs), R. 8. 
Cumming (Miss I.. M. Wheeler, Mickleham Hall, Dorking, Surrey), 8. H. Windsor 
(Mr. G. H. Rees, Beaconsgate School, Abergavenny), C. J. Yarrow (Miss G. M. 
Greenwood, Cheadle Hulme High School, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire). 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


Altred Smith Scholarship ({80): J. R. M. Vaughan (Captain Hitchcock and 
Mr. Bernard S.t Clare, Walmer). Junior Platt Scho ps (£60): M. C. Plant 
(Major J. M. Dickson and Mr. H. Gardner, Orley Farm, Harrow-on-the- Hill), 
(£50): J. E. Cross (Mr. V. A. Sharp, ot Ne Park Preparatory School, Ki 1 


(£50): J. H. Snaith (Mr. E. F. Ibbetson and Mr. J. Becket, The Limes School, 
South Croydon, and Aldenham School); (£50): M. Holligan .G. i 
The English School, St. Jean-de-Luz, and Aldenham School); (£40) : 
Jarman (Captain R. P. Fenn, Summersdale Lodge, Chichester, and Aldenham 
School). Exhibitions: B. R. C. Harrison (Messrs. R. L. Hayward, R. J. Man- 
ning, and D. R. Dawson, Wykeham House, Worthing), A. B. Ellis 
C. H. Cooke and J. de R. Philip, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby), A. J. Burkart 
(Major J. M. Dickson and Mr. H. Gardner, Orley Farm, Harrow - on · the- Hill). 
D. V. Houlding (Mr. E. K. Stephenson, Farnborough School, Hants). 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE 
Entrances Scholarship : M. F. Dixon (Bishop's Court, Freshfield, Lancs.). 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Scholarship (50 guineas a year for three years): Margaret M. Hyde (County 
High School, Altrincham, Cheshire). 


APPLEBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND 


Sir James Whitehead Boarding Scholarship : W. H. Thornton. John Perciv. 
Scholarship: S. Littlefair. Mercy, Lady Whitehead Leaving Scholarship 
J. D. Tallantire. Thanet Leaving Exhibition (£50 per annum, tenable at Queen's 
College, Oxford): J. D. Tallantire. Viscount Lonsdale Leaving Exhibition (£100). 
J. Luff. 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE 


Scholarships : J. M. C. Howell (The Grange, Matfield, Kent), L. Reod (Pre- 
bendal School, Chichester), D. A. Hill (St. Aubyn's School, Woodford Green), 
M. L. Garrick (The Park School, Uford), W. D. Hollis (Hendon 
School), A. N. Fairbairn (The Pilgrims’ School, Winchester), R. G. Dobson 
(Prebendal School, Chichester), A. J. A. Wallwork (Ardingly College). 


ASHVILLE COLLEGE, HARROGATE 


„% Duckworth” Entrance Scholarship : J. McLoughlin (Wakefield). Ellis 
Entrance Exhibition: R. S. Gow (Vork). Ferens Ashville Leaving Schatar- 
ship: R. H. Eddon (tenable at London University). Ferens '' Elmfield Leaving 
Scholarship: P. Goodall. 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WEST BURT-ON-TRTM 
Entrance Scholarship : M. Joan Garside (The Preparatory School, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire). 
BEAUMONT COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : M. Eugster (Abbey School, Ramsgate), P. cry hog 
(Mr. R. Winslow Patton, St. Anthony’s, Eastbourne). Entrance Exhibi : 
H. Horsfield (Mr. Keble, St. Richard's, Little Malvern), J. Windle (Mr. K. Stuart, 
Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea). 


BEDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD 
Scholarships (£40): A. M. L. Dewcombe (for Art), D. Goodman (Surbiton 
High School), A. Windemer (Rooksebury Park Preparatory School), A. St. J. 
Dixon (Slough Secondary School). 


BEDFORD SCHOOL 
Howse Scholarships (£60 per annum): J. M. Cliff (Rev. S. T. B. Chinnock, 
Ovingdean Hall, Brighton). Senior Scholarships: P. J. Gardner, G. N. Borton, 
J. P. C. Roach, A. E. L. Horrocks. Junior Scholarships: N. H. Birbeck, P. H. 
Moore, E. A. Bor ton. 


BEDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT 
Scholarship : Valentine Roberts (St. Bridget's, Bexhill-on-Sea). 


BENENDEN SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : June Walker (St. Christopher's School, Bexhill-co- 
Sea), Pamela Burton (Rougham Home School, Bury St. Edmunds, and Benenden 
School). 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Scholarships : B. D. Scott (Durston House School, Ealing, London, W. 5, and 
Bishop’s Stortford College), J. D. Allison (Downside, Woodcate Lane, Purley., 
G. F. Allen (Bishop's Stortford College Preparatory School), B. M. Akins 
(Hardenwick, Harpenden, Herts), and N. C. Hall (Bishop's Stortford College 
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Exhibitions: J. R. Palmer (B 's Stortford College Preparatory School), 
S. J. Holiway (Bishop's Stortford 8 tory School), and W. J. Chandler 
(Hendon Preparatory School, London, N. W. 


BLOXHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarshige ({80): R. N. Franklin (Taunton School); 
Scholarahip 


(£50): A. C. Boult 
(New College School, Oxford). Palmer 


W. D. Brain (Nor- 


manton School, Buxton). Organ (£60): J. R. K. Grinsted (Cathedral 
School, Oxford). Exhibition (£25): J. G. Bonser Tenterden Hall School, St. 
Albans). 
BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL 
waaay shone (£100): P. w 5 Sambrook (Messrs. Gladstone and Scott, The 


Abbey , Beckenham, ) (English and 5 ; (£80): J. N. Griffin 
r. E. . 8 St. e School, Burnham-on-Sea) (Classics); (£70): 
A. jones (Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's School, Windsor Castle) (Music); 
£50) : J. A. Waycott (Messrs. Crowder and Wroughton, Park House, Paignton 
(Science); (£40): J. R. Eastman (Messrs. Malham and C. H. Barnes, Hea 
School, Boarzell, Hurst Green); (£40): R. D. W. Strickland ye A W. Harrison 
The Downs School, Portbury, Bristol). 
(Mr. I. O. Williams, Tre-Arddur House, ur Bay, Anglesey), W. J. 
Hotblack (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, St. Peter's School, 5 — R. 
Soames (Messrs. Hornby and Care, Emswor th House, „ Hants), T. C. 
Tweedy (Rev. J. W. Blencoe, Brambie Tye, East Grinstead), C. H. Vane-Hunt 
(St. Michael's College, Tenbury). Foundation Exhibition: C. G. B. Gidley (Mr. 
A. C. Walters, Bramdean, Exeter, and Blundell's School). 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Scholarshige (£100): L. T. Highett (Mr. E. P. Jobas Winton House, Win- 
chester), W. N. Francis (Bradfield College and Mr. G. E. Wollen, Etonhurst, 
Weston-super-Mare), D. N. Brinson 5 aer and Bennion, Mill Mead, 
. E. M. Brown (Bradfield College and Mr. 

Anderson R. G. F. Beale, 

. Turner, 
A VV : Os „ Baswich 
House, Weeping Cross, Stafford), J. P. Le Grand (Mr. M. C. Pitkin, Ear 
. F. Olive Rokeby, The Downs, Wimbledon), 
H. D. Watson (Mr. C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham, Berks), 

F. Roy (Rev. S. T. E. Chinneck, Ovingdean Hall, N A. C. Dowling 

Rev. T. H. Flynn, The Old Ride, Branksome Park, Dorset), R N Eborall ( 

Crest, Frinton-on-Sea). 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


Sehelarships: J. W. Aldrich (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville School, 
Brighton), P. Chettle (Mr. A. J. Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley, Kent), P. H. 
ones (Mr. C. Scott Malden, Windlesham House, Hi , Findon, near Worth- 
ng), C. R. Thompson (Mr. D. L. Payne, St. Chad's, Prestatyn, North Wales), 
G. R. Watson (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, N College Preparatory School). 
Gill Memorial Scholarships (£75 a year): E. Everton (Brighton College), 
W. S. Hearn (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School), 
M. D. Johnson (Mr. E. A. Tregoning, Saugeen School, Henleaze, Wimborne, 
Dorset). Gill Memorial Exhibitions (£50 a year): S. M. W. Far quharson-Roberts 
(Mr. C. C. Counsell, Feltonfleet, Shorncliffe Road, Folkestone), P. R. Russell 
Jones (Mr. H. L. Why tehead, Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury). 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 


March Scholarship : N. G. Langford me K. Swallow, the Preparatory ee 
Coventry). Open Scholarships: R. J S. Thomson (Messrs. Olive and Batter 
Rokeby, The Downs, Wimbledon), I. Alcuin Jones (Mr. G. C. McFerran, Pa 
wood Haugh, Hockley Heath, Birmingham), B. W. Nicholls (Rev. K. Swallow, 
the Preparatory School, Coventry), J. A. Gardner (Messrs. Watson and Healey, 
St. Cuthbert's, Malvern), S. C. Yarde (Mr. F. Seville Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market 
Harborough), R. A. Case (Mr. C. J. Corbett, The Ashe, Etwall, near Derby). 
Open ee . A. Hall (Messrs. Paulley and Kingsford, The School, 
Malvern Link), D. A. Marsh-Smith, Bowden College, Bowden, Cheshire, and 
Bromsgrove ee i 


BRYANSTON SCHOOL 


(£70 each): R Carritt (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragons School, 
Orford), H. N. Felkin (Mr. T. G. Hughes, Rose Hill, Banstead), B. M. Pimm 
(Colonel I.. C. 5 Chelmsford. Hall, Eastbourne), P. C. A. Wishart (Mr. A. F. 
Darvall, The Wells House, Malvern Wells), E. k Warburg (Mr. A. H. Richardson, 
Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton). (£50): AE Nelson (Mr. G. F. Cameron, 
Lambrook, Bracknell). Exhibitions (C30 each): H. S. Barbour (Mr. G. Hoyland, 
The Downs, COA, P. E. J. Bloomfield (Mr. C. S. Gibbs, Gayhurst School, 
Cook (Mr. H. J. O. Marshall, Carn Brea, Bromley), A. G. 
» Edinburgh House, Lee-on- -Solent), R. H. A. 
Stone (Bryanston School). Music Exhibition (£30): E. F. B. Jeffries (Mr. 
5 Bel vedere, Hove). Competitive Bursaries : (£70) : F. M. Armstrong 
917 w arrison, The Downs School, Portbury); (£30): E. H. W. Burt (Mr. 
R. Pe The Wells School, Ilkley) ; : (£30): M. W. Carr we R. T. Gladstone, 
ae Abbey School, Beckenham) ; (£30): T. P. C. Mulholland (Mr. G. Hoyland, 
The Downs, Colwall). 


CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 


Junior Schelarshige : J. C. Driscoll (Campbell College and Mr. C. B. Lace, 
Campbell College Preparatory School), J. T. M. Erskine (Mr. C. B. Lace, Campbell 
College Preparatory School), H. McC. Giles (Campbell College), H. W. Good 
3 H. E. Seth; smith and H. W. Weaving, Eld Park, Kilylea), C. S. Lindsay 

ange Grammar School), S. A. W. Waters (Mr. W. L. Scott, 1 Castle. 
Dub ). Exhibitions: D. S. A. Monard (Campbell College), W. H. Rutherford 
(Campbell College). 


CANFORD SCHOOL 


Open Scholarship : Equal first: D. P. A. Cox (Messrs. W. and A. M. Harrison, 
The Downs School, Portbury, near Bristol) and R. K. Machell (Mr. J. Lamb, 
5 eee Bournemouth); : G. R. N. Stokes (Messrs. A. E. Clark and R. St. 

T. Harper, St. Wilfrid's School, Hawkhurst), J. P. Herdman (Rev. N. H. 
Parcell Bryntirion School, Bridgend), D. H. W. Hobden (Mr. C. W. Ayerst, Dane 
Court, Parkstone) D. Fawcett (Rev. J. W. Blencowe, Brambletye, East Grin- 
stead). Under 14$ Scholarship: T. D. Earl (Canford School). Musical Scholar- 
ship: W. Kraft (Mr. J. . Corby, Gorse Cliff School, Bournemouth). 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, SURREY 


Entrance Scholarships : R. H. Walpole (Oxted Secondary School), £40 a year; 
G. Rawlinson (Strode’s School, Egham), {25 a year; J. M. Halstead (Caterham 
School), £20 a year. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD 


. 8. R. Bevan-John (B. P. Rees, Esq., St. Michael's School, Bryn, 
Llanelly), G. L. Smith and G. S. Kettle (Lancaster House School, Acton). 
Exhibitions: A. E. Hall (Rev. N. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), J. C. R. 
Hudson and P. Scott-Brown (Westbourne House, Penarth). Philpottine Senior 
Exhibition: T. G. McCondach (Cathedral School, Hereford). 

Exhibition: J. M. Burch (Cathedral School, Hereford). 


CENTRAL SCHOOLJOF SPEECH TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART, 
SOUTHJKENSINGTON 
Madge Kondal Scholarship : Adza Hodgins (Harrogate College). 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 


Junior Sehelars: C. R. Crockett (Messrs. Hayman 
House, Brackley), A. J. Milne (Mr. A. S. Johnson, St. H A. 
Birch (Mr. L. J. Dobie, Moorland House, Heswall), S. P. 998 (Mr. x E. 
L School, Oxford), T. L. Zinn (Mr. G. A. Wathen, a Hall, 


Hampetead), W. D. C. Hardie (Mr. S. A. Pike, Cothill, Abingdon), J. C . Donne 
(Mr. H. J. Carson, 1 Hove), R. A. "Savill (Ar. E. Dodd, Downside, 
SRA . W. H. Elder (Mr. D. A. Gregory, St. Ninian’s, Moffat), R. V. Walley 


8 e Eastbourne), M F. Dear (Charterhouse and Mr. J. L. Lee Tones 
Pembroke t House, Hampton). " Whitehead Memorial Scholarship : H. T. Corke 
(Mrs. Pearce, Ripley Court, Surrey), and C. M. Berners-Lee (Mr. R. H. F. Coleman, 
Gate House School, Kingston Hill). 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Sehelare W. eee Wals (Dobson Scholar), reor 


5 8. . 85 


Great . L. N. Ev: 
„ e en Taylor (Mr. M 
mbert C. L. Macdonald. Amesbury School, Hindhead) ; 
625 : G. itis . K. Stuart, uca, Frinton-on- Sea); (£60) : A. B. ag aed 
Jex-Blake F (Mr. T. R . Hardwick and Lieut.-Colonel E. N. Mo 
D. S. O., Red House, Moor Monk ton. York); (£50): D. J. Barkham (Mr. T, ; 
Webb- 5 St. George's School, Windsor). Old Cheltonian Scholarship (C20): 
Home Scholarshi and Exhibitions (awarded to boys already mem - 
Bers ‘of the e college, or of the Junior School): Scholars: (£100): J. H. F. Wood 
(Girardét Scholar), (Junior School, Cheltenham), J. C. de B. Li mb (Southwood 
Scholar), (Junior School, Cheltenham) ; (£80): D. B. Neame (former! Mr. M. W. 
Peters, Fleet House, Westgate-on-Sea) Exhibitions: (£40): ate (Junior 
School, Cheltenham), R. D. Fairley (Exhibitioner in Muse (Junior School, 
Cheltenham). R. A. M. C. Memorial Scholar (£50): R. G. Howell (formerly Junior 
School, Cheltenham). Old Cheitonian Scholarship (£20) : B. D. Neame. Re-elected 
Scholar (£100): J. D. Blount (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham). Re-elected 
Exhibitioner (40): P. G. Allen (formerly Junior School, Cheltenham). 


CHELTENHAM LADIES' COLLEGE 


9 te (£80): S. M. Foster (Tasker’s High School, Haverfordwest) ; 
(£60) : J. Rose (Westhoe High School, South Shields) and H. E. Trask (County 
School tor bile Peterborough). Exhibitions (£40): J. L. M. Black (Nottingham 
High School for Girls), I. M. P. B. Harries (Tasker's High School, Haverfordwest), 
P. K. Harrison ( rt School, Craigavad, Co. Down), and D. M. C. Ho 
(Stoneleigh School, vern). Leaving Scholarships : (£50) : M. G. Dyson (to 
held at Girton College, Cambridge); J. Randell (to be held as a member of the 
Society of Oxford Home-Students); (£40): M. G. Hoggarth (to be held at 
Newnham College, Cambridge). 


CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 


atien Entrance Scholarships : K. W. Amis, A. L 
J. Reid, L. J. Richenberg, J. K. Ward (in the School) ; : 
alae (external scholars). 


utniss, W. P. Howard 
H. Wallis and S. Wool - 


CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships : Frederick Percival Scholarship: L. W. Dobson; under 17: 
R. A. Leigh; under 15: M. H. Piper. Old Cliftonian Scholarship: N. Gibbs; 
Preparatory School Scholarship: W. G. L. Salmon (honorary), W. D. Whatley 
(honorary), M. R. Draper. Entrance Scholarships (£100): C. W. Laxton (J aha 
Percival Scholar), (Mr. K. A. Moresby, Colchester House, Clifton, Bristol), 
R. G. Palmer (Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith’s, Cambridge); (£80): J. R. Steen 
(Mr. G. Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bournemouth), R. G. P. Grenfell 
(Mr. A. M. D. Grenfell, Mostyn House School, Parkgate, Cheshire) ; (200) : 
C. C. Johnson (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, Old Hall School, Wellington, Salop), T. E. 
Cranshaw (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Lancashire); G50): 
Cowley Scholarship: A. W. K. Condon (Mr. J. E. Maitland, Banstead Hall, 
Surrey); (£40): H. J. N. St. J. Brooks (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford), T. I. Williams (Clifton College, formerly Mr. R. E. Gordon-Walker, 
XIV School, Clifton, Bristol), A. H. Cartmell os 55 P. Parkes-Davies, 8 
House, Eastbourne). Music Scholarship (£70) : B. Cherniavsky (Mr. R J. 8 
Curtis, Hurst Court, Ore, Sussex). Echibition- (£25 per annum): R W. 
Clifford (Messrs. Whitehead and Letchworth, Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury), 
J. E. M. de Quidt (Mr. G. D. C. Goddard- Fenwick, Mount Roland, East 
Preston, Sussex), J. C. Penny (Mr. G. S. Rivington, Park School, Henleaze, 
Bristol). Prentice-Whitley Benefaction (£75 per annum): W. Appleby (Duke of 
York’s School, Alnwick). 


COTTON COLLEGE 


Scholarships : R. W. Walker Lutz (Vesey School, Sutton Coldfield), and P. A. 
Saunders (St. John's, Alton Castle). Exhibitions: F. A. Weston (Bemrose 
School, Derby), F. J. Smart (Penrhyn School, Edgbaston, Birmingham), and 
J. A. Burchinall (St. John's, Alton Castle). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


N A. Playford Reynolds (Ashburton Grammar School), R. H. 
Little (Mr. G. J. Bidwell, Halstead Place, Sevenoaks), R. L. Burgess (Cranbrook 
School), D. N. Poulsen (Major F. K. Norman, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks) ; 

The Mrs. C. D. Murton Scholarship: H. C. King (Mr. R. L. Hayward, Wykeham 
House, Worthing), W. D. Hollis (Messrs. A. J. Williams and A. W. EF. Taylor and 
the Rev. C. L. Waller, Hendon Preparatory School). Exhibitions: P. C. Osborne 
(Mr. J. E. Blakeney, Merton Court, Sidcup), A. D. Atienza (Mr. G. M. Smith, 
Clare House School, Beckenham). 
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CRANLEIGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Schelarshige : R. A. Shelton (Messrs. E. F. Ibbetson and J. Becket, 
The Limes School, Croydon), B. R. C. Harrison (Messrs. R. L. Hayward and 
R. J. Manning, Wykeham House, Worthing), J. F. W. Passmore (Mr. C. W. C. 
Wheatley, Eversley School, Tunbridge Wells), G. K. Jennings (Mr. F. M. Stanley, 
Laleham, Margate). Entrance Exhibitions: R. G. Ferrier (Mr. T. Elliott Sewell, 
South Lodge, Lowestoft), M. H. N. Dixon (Mr. R. H. F. Coleman, Gate House 
School, Kingston), P. D. Hobson (Mr. T. E. Hardwick, Red House, Moor 
Monkton, and Cranleigh School). Music Exhibition: F. P. G. Albu (Mr. J. I. 
Bulley, St. Edmund’s School, Grayshott, and Cranleigh School). Choral Scholar- 
ship: R. C. Fenton (Mr. J. W. Webb-Jones, St. George's School, Windsor Castle). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


haar Nipa : E. G. Daniels (Messrs. Watts and Hollingworth, Glaston Tor 
School, Glastonbury), P. V. Davies (Rev. P. C. West and Mr. D. P. Biggs, Kings- 
land Grange, Shrewsbury), J. M. Lefeaux (Mr. C. Perman, Glyngarth, Cheltenham), 
W. D. May (Mr. Warrell Bowring, High School, Swindon), P. I. Page (Mr. Knight, 
New Milton, Hants), G. W. Pattison (Mr. C. Perman, Glyngarth, Cheltenham), 
D. L. Powell (Messrs. Robatham and Brice Smith, Newnham, Glos.), P. G. R. 
Spratt (Mr. Knight, New Milton, Hants). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


Major Scholarships : T. P. Jones (Mr. J. R. Edwards, County School, Wrex- 
ham), F. K. Platt (Mr. H. M. Butler, Queen Mary's School, Walsall), C. H. Hess 
(Mr. F. P. Insley, Normandale, Bexhill-on-Sea), R. R. Monk (Dens tone College, 
formerly Mr. O. Glauert, Somerville, New Brighton). Minor Scholarships: R. J. 
Horwood (Rev. H. N. Parcell, Bryntirion, Bridgend), H. C. Morris (Rev. H. N. 
Parcell, Bryntirion, Bridgend), F. R. Poulson (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone 
Preparatory School), A. E. T. Gee (Denstone College, formerly Mr. O. Glauert, 
Somerville, New Brighton), D. D. S. Harvey (Rev. I. S. Barber, Denstone Pre- 

tory School), J. P. Howitt (Denstone College, formerly Mr. C. B. Brookes, 
ros venor School, Nottingham), R. G. Fargher (Mr. H. C. Ellis, Moor Aller ton 
School, West Didsbury). Scholarships for Sons of Clergy: P. R. French (Miss 
M. Lodge, Duneim School, Durham), D. C. Eastwood (Major W. K. Innes, 
Glenhow, Saltburn-by-Sea), J. R. Jones (Mr. J. R. Edwards, County School, 
Wrexham), J. L. Streatfield (music) (Rev. E. E. Roberts, Christchurch Cathedral 
School, Oxford), M. V. Berry (mathematics) (Alexander House, Broadstairs). 
Exhibitions: C. R. Averay Jones (Mr. R. Brice-Smith, Brightlands, Newnham), 
C. W. Bell (Rev. H. S. Barber, Denstone Preparatory School), N. W. Rowell 
(Rev. H. 8. Barber, Denstone Preparatory School), L. N. Parkinson (music). 
(Mr. G. B. F. Rudd, Stoneygate School, Leicester), D. C. Duguid (Mr. L. C. 
Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s School, Eastbourne), P. L. Baker (Mr. W. J. 
Hawkes, Woodroughs School, Moseley), P. M. Smith (Mr. H. L. Crockett, Sand- 
bach Grammar School), M. Plunkett (Mr. R. H. F. Coleman, The Gate House 
School, Kingston Hill), J. A. Fraser (Messrs. Sandford and Benians, Mill Mead, 
Shrewsbury), P. Hollis (Mr. F. G. Luard, Stafferton Lodge, Maidenhead), and 
G. C. Blunt (Mr. T. G. Hillyard, St. Anselm’s, Bakewell). Choral Exhibition : 
G. A. Humphreys (Mr. T. R. Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff). 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


Geverners’ Scholarships: R. E. F. Green (Dulwich College), H. C. Denham 
(Messrs. Leake and Leakey, Dulwich College Preparatory School), A. S. May 
(Dulwich College), D. B. Weaver (Messrs. Leake and Leakey), D. J. Carter 
(Messrs. Leake and Leakcy), K. W. Browne (Messrs. Leake and Leakey), J. F. 
8 5 Leake and Leakey). Honorary Scholarship: D. L. Tutill (Dulwich 

ege). 


DURHAM SCHOOL 


King’s Seholarships (56): S. H. Salmon (Mr. B. R. Raine, Ragworth School, 
Norton-on-Tees and Durham School); (£30): J. C. Hudson (Mr. G. Forster, Bow 
School, Durham); Ho : D. C. B. Shorter (Mr. R. C. Shorter, Yorebridge 
Grammar School); (£20) : G. P. G. Stephenson (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Preparatory School). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Schelarships : (£60 for Classics): A. H. Christie (Mr. H. J. O. Marshall, Carn 
Brea Preparatory School, Bromley, Kent); (£40 for Mathematics) : D. S. Gibson 
(Colonel L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne); (£30 for French): J. S. 
Glass (Mr. R. G. Thornton, Hill Brow, Eastbourne); (£30 for Mathematics) : 
T. R. McK. Sewell (Mr. P. A. Maynard, St. Nicholas School, Littlehampton). 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholars : C. B. Archer (Mr. A. C. Walters, Bramdean, Exeter), 
A. Dickinson (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray, Wallasey), L. W. W. Graham (Mr. T. R. 
Coomhs, Cathedral School, Llandaff), D. B. Yates (Mr. J. D. M. Hunt, Beech 
Hall, Macclesfield), K. J. Harwood (Rev. H. C. Geipel, Marton Hall, Bridlington), 
B. Truscott (Mr. J. P. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos, Glanmor House, Sketty, 9 
Exhibitions: P. M. Smith (Mr. H. L. Crockett, Sandbach Grammar School), 
R. J. Hedley (Mr. T. R. Coombs, Cathedral School, Llandaff), R. A. Coward 
(Mr. W. J. Hackes, Woodrough’s School, Moseley, Birmingham), D. S. McLeavey 
(Mr. R. F. Glasspool, Calday Grange School, West Kirby, Wirral). 


EPSOM COLLEGE 


Open Entrance Scholarships (£100 a year): R. H. Merson (Mr. F. S. Cooper 
Venables, Orleton School, Scarborough), D. L. Venning (Major R. N. B. Campbell, 
Mount House School, Plymouth). Open Scholarships (£60 a year): P. F. de 
C. du Sautoy (Mr. A. F. Darvall, The Wells House, Malvern Wells, and Epsom 
College), G. P. West (Mr. E. G. Maltby, Hydneyve House School, Baldslow). 
Honorary Open Scholarship: P. M. C. Mark (Mr. E. T. Davis, Parkside School, 
East Horsley). Exhibitions ({60 a year): P. D. Collingwood (Miss A. M. 
Hanson, Arnold House School, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8), A. E. G. Storrs (Mr. 
J. H. Alderson, Saugeen School, Bournemouth), A. D. Pearson (Rev. N. H. 
Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend, Glam., and Epsom College). Leopold 
Salomons Scholarship ({60 a year): M. H. D. Furnivall (Mr. E. T. Davis, 
Parkside School, East Horsley). 


ETON COLLEGE 


Candidates recommended fer election to fill vacancies in the Foundation 
Scholarships during the ensuing year: R. K. Kindersley (Mr. G. D. Fox, Sunning- 
dale School, Berks), H. C. Thorold (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, near 
Oxford), F. B. Hartshorne (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, near Oxford), 
B. W. M. Sours (Mr. G. D. Fox, Sunningdale School, Berks), The Hon. A. S. 
Fraser (Master of Saltoun) (Mr. F. D. H. Joy, Aysgarth School, Bedale), R. Sebag- 
Montcfiore (Messrs. Loly and Ledward, Cordwalles School, Camberley), P. H. 
Shaw-Stewart (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, near Oxford), C. R. A. Rae 
(Mr. L. J. Dobie, Moorland House, Heswall), T. St. B. Freer (Mr. R. Vickers, 
Scaitcliffe, Englefield Green), P. J. H. Solomon (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, 
near Oxford), R. C. A. Carey (Mr. L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, Eastbourne), 


J. C. L. Buckland (Rev. W. E. Sealey, Fonthill, East Grinstead), H. A. Evans 
(Eton College, formerly of St. Peter’s Court, Broadstairs), T. M. Higham (Mr 
A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), B. Carritt (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragoa 
School, Oxford), A. N. Willis (Captain A. G. de L. Willis, Ascham St. Vincent s. 
Meads, Eastbourne), C. H. Pemberton (Mr. R. Vickers, Scaitcliffe, Englefield 
Green), C. F. C. Lee (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, near Oxford), A. J. Milne 
(Mr. A. S. Johnson, St. Hugh's School, Bickley), I. Hall (Major F. K. Norman. 
The New Beacon, Sevenoaks), A. V. Benson (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, 
Stevenage). Newcastle Scholarship: K. S. Simpson. 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST 


Scholarship ({75 per annum): Anne Blomfield (All Hallows School, Norfolk). 
Exhibition (£30 per annum): Joan E. Bishop (Bradford Girls’ Grammar School}. 


FELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Scholarships: S. Kemp (Nottingham High School), A. Johnson, V. Smith 
(Saltburn-by-the-Sea), M. Edwards (Raymont, Shortlands), R. Deck (The Convent. 
Ipswich), C. Jones (Start Point, Holt), P. Morell (P.N.E.U. School, Nottingham 
Bursaries: D. Stewart (St. Monica’s, Edinburgh); J. Dobson (Collegiate School, 
Leicester), M. Dykes (Rosslyn Terrace School, Glasgow). 


FELSTED SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarshige : G. R. Hamber (Felsted, and Mr. H. J. Carson. 
Belvedere, Hove), R. J. H. Owen (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore, Upper Deal:. 
J. N. C. Cooke (Mr. C. Mallam, Boarzell, Hurst Green), J. P. Moor (Mr. G. Latrobe 
Foster, Bow, Durham), R. Wyatt (Felsted, and Mr. H. de L. Booth, St. Peters, 
Eastbourne), P. C. G. Isaac (Mr. G. M. Faulkner, Falconbury School, Bexhill)’, 
E. P. Popert (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, St. Peters, Weston-super-Mare), N. J. Man- 
waring (Mr. C. A. Perkin, The Grange, Matfield), R. G. Cruickshank (Mr. C. M. 
Fiddian, King's College School, Cambridge), T. G. Cruttwell (Mr. A. H. Linford, 
Downsend, ar at E. D. Crow (Mr. H. Pincott, Gunnersbury School, 
W.4), W. A. Davison (Rev. H. W. Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne}. 

bition: P. R. R. Clarke (Felsted, and Mr. G. S. Fowler, St. George's, 
Windsor). 


FETTES COLLEGE 


Open Scholarships : B. D. M. Rae (Mr. J. H. Bruce-Lockhart, Cargilfieh, 
Midlothian, and Fettes College), D. J. Grant (Mr. A. E. Lynam, The Dragon 
School, Oxford), J. R. C. McGlashan (Mr. H. S. Forster, Cottesmore School, 
Hove), A. Todd (Wallace Scholar) (Royal Academical Institution, Belfast). 
D. A. Johnstone (Messrs. C. F. C. Letts and G. M. Jackson, Oakley Hall, Cirea- 
cester), C. F. J. Thompson (Mr. J. H. Bruce-Lockhart, Cargilfield, Midlothian;, 
F. B. Scott (Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, Nairn). 


FOREST SCHOOL, near SNARESBROOK 


Entrance Schelarship (80 per annum): D. Coard (Carn Brea Preparatory 
School, Bromley, Kent). 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships : P. J. Taylor (Terra Nova Preparatory School), P. G. 
Clemence (Singleton Hill Preparatory School, Kersal, Manchester), T. S. Wrightson 
(St. Olave’s School, Ripon), J. W. Mather (Longrood Preparatory School, Ripos'. 
Open Exhibitions: I. M. Clark (St. Anselm’s, Bakewell), J. C. C. Romans (Torstall 
School, Sunderland), M. H. M. Park (St. Olave’s, Ripon), R. W. A. Anderson 
(Belmont House School, Blackheath), D. Wilcock (Moorlands School, Headingley, 
Leeds), H. W. Whiteley (Giggleswick Preparatory School). 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 
Sehelarship : C. L. Dowell (Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea). 


HARROGATE COLLEGE 


Scholarships (£70): Valma Heritage (Girls' High School, Normanton) ; 
Honorary: Gilbray Allan (Harrogate College Junior School); (£50): Marvyaret 
Garrard (Birchlands School, Sheffield) and Helen Cooke (Queen’s School. Chester! 
(£40): Margaret Phillips (Marlficld School, Grappenhall, Cheshire). 


HAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL 


Scholarships : B. Forbes (Babington House, Eltham), A. Ross Stone (Parkfield 
School, Horsham). Exhibitions: P. Spencer (Sarum Hall, Hampstead), J. 
Wilkins (Music) (Haven School, Parkstone). 


HEADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Scholarships : Anne Forster (Leamington High School), Elizabeth Farnell 
(Headington School, Oxford), Ann Williamson (Headington School, Oxford}, 
Diana Ede (St. Mary's School, Calne), Edna Stokes (Headington School, Oxford]. 
Pamela Johnson (The Laurels, Rugby). 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


Scholarships : S. R. Bevan-John (Mr. B. P. Rees, St. Michael's School, Bryn. 
Llanelly), G. L. Smith and G. S. Kettle (Lancaster House School, Acton]. 
Exhibitions: A. E. Hall (Rev. N. Parcell, Bryntirion School, Bridgend), J. C R 
Hudson and P. Scott- Brown (Westbourne House, Penarth). Phil pot tine Sensor 
Exhibition: T. G. McCondach (Hereford Cathedral School). Philpot tine Juni 
Exhibition: J. M. Burch (Hereford Cathedral School). 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


Foundation or Foundatien and House Scholarships : D. F. Townsend (Highcate 
School), R. D. Carter (Mr. de Glanville, Warren Hill, Eastbourne), J. S. Davies 
(Mr. Walford, Homefield School, Sutton), G. de N. Clark, S. M. B. Green, and 
F. W. Gysin (Highgate Junior School). Junior Foundation Scholarships: A. T E. 
Duddington (Mr. Standfast, Norfolk House School, Muswell Hill), W. J. Wetenbal 
(Highgate Junior School). Gladstone and House Scholarship: J. N. Catty 
(Mr. Archdale, The Towcrs, Crowthorne). 


HOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 


School Scholarships (40 per annum): Jill Darbishire, Yvonne Greenaway, 
Ruth Metealf (Hon.), Patricia Sale, Rachel ShackIetdn, Joy Smallwood, and 
Joan G. Williams. Leaving Scholarship (tenable for three years, awarded by the 
Worshipful Company of Drapers): Mary Macdonald (£60), Blodwen Lewis (£40'. 
Archbishop Edwards’ Leaving Exhibitions (tenable for three years): Margerr 
Duce (£50), Barbara Lankshear (£50), Joan Donaldson (40), and Jean Ayres, 
Margaret Hope, and Peggy Hutchings (£20 cach). 
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HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE, SUSSEX 


Scholars : N. White (Mr. Parkes Davis, Lexden House, Eastbourne), 
P. J. F. Lord (Mr. Phillip, Prestonville School, Brighton), J. P. Pitts (Mr. Noble, 
Alieyn Court School, Westcliff-on-Sea), A. T. T. Cooke (Mr. Turner, Tormore, 
Upper Deal), T. W. R. East (Mr. Frost, Ghyll Royd, Ilkley). Exhibitions: 
B. Harrison (Mr. Hayward, Wykeham House, Worthing), G. R. Q. Kneeshaw 
(Mr. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne), G. V. Sumner (Mr. Ibbetson, Limes 
on South Croydon), K. H. W. Hancock (Mr. Ibbetson, Limes School, South 
Croydon). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 


Scholarships : D. S. Burne (Mr. O. Morgan, Hollingbury Court, Brighton), 
P. B. Gell (Mr. A. Dudley-Smith, Holinleigh, Buxton), V. C. Robertson (Colonel 
C. J. T. Robertson, Cherry Orchard, Charlton, S.E.7), R. J. Symonds (Rev. W. E. 
Sealey, Fonthill, East Grinstead), R. J. Owen (Imperial Service College, late 
Mr. L. Oldershaw, Maidenhead). Exhibitions: J. B. Edmundson (Mr. E. F. 
Titley, St. Wulfram’s, Bournemouth), M. H. Clave (Imperial Service College, 
late Mr. J. H. Innes- Hopkins, Gadebridge Park, Hemel Hempstead). 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


haircolor og : J. C. Edmonds (Mr. F. L. Green, Montpelier School, Paignton), 
J. P. B. Savile (Mr. A. R. Crosthwaite, Upcott House, Okehampton). Exhibition: 
E. C. Hamlyn (Mr. R. E. Gordon-Walker, XIV School, Clifton, Bristol). 


KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON COMM ON 


Scholarships : Senior: J. R. A. Bottomley, G. M. Budd, C. E. Coffin, D. G. 
Palmer, J. A. Spiers; Junior: R. Yusuf Ali (K. C. S. Junior School), J. A. Dally 
(K. C. S. and Messrs Olive and Bat tersbury. Rokeby,” S. W. 19), R. B. Roper 
(K. C. S. and Mr. A. Y. Roper, The Wallops,” Weybridge), S. E. Smith (K. C. S. 
Junior School). 


KING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


Scholarship Awards: (C80): A. F. Lane (Mr. J. L. L. Palmer, Wellow Wood 
School, Romsey); (£50) : G. F. N. Marriott (Rev. C. L. Waller and Messrs. Williams 
and Taylor, The Cedars School, Hendon), and R. J. H. Cadwallader (Mr. T. R. 
Coombes, Cathedral School, Llandaff); (£30): J. D. Lumsden (Rev. C. J. 
Eastman, Silvester’s School, Reading), B. L. Evans (Coedpenmaer School, 
Pontypridd) ; (£20); M. B. Knapp-Fisher (Choir School, Worcester); H. D. 
Strong (G. B. Bennett, Esq., Homefield, Worthing). 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 


Scholarships : J. M. Elgar (Mr. E. L. Griffiths, The Cathedral School, Salisbury), 
£40; J. Hall-Bullock (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, The Preparatory School, Sherborne), 
£35. Exhibitions (in alphabetical order): R. D. Ambrose (Captain E. A. 
Humphrey Fenn, High Garrett Hall, Braintree), J. A. V. Gibson (Rev. H. W. 
Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne), J. E. T. Jennings (Rev. W. Yorke 
Batley, and Mr. J. B. Calkin, Wychwood School, Bournemouth), I. E. Miller 
(Mr. E. M. Adotphus, Avington School, Boscombe), C. Sandeman (Mr. F. G. 
Meakin, Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter). M. F. Tilley (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. 
Dunstan’s, Burnham-on-Sea). Existing Exhibition increased in value: P. C. 
Pinton (King's School, Bruton). Foundation Scholarship: J. Petty (Mr. F. R. 
Lindsay, The Preparatory School, Sherborne). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Junior King’s Scholarship ({20) and Entrance Scholarship (<50): J. B. 
Goudge (Captain G. B. Pratt, Parkfield School, Stratton Park, Biggleswade, 
Beds), E. M. Lock (Mr. R. H. Cooper, Park House School, Paignton, South Devon). 
Junior King’s Scholarship (£20) and Entrance Scholarship (£20): B. E. 
Gouldsbury (Messrs. Bent and Dodd, Parkſield School, Hayward's Heath, Sussex). 
Junior King’s Scholarship (£20): J. I. Mitchell (Junior King’s School, Milner 
Court, Sturry, Kent), M. H. Penn (Major C. M. Phillips, Prestonville House School, 
Belmont, Brighton), A. P. Beale (Junior King’s School, Milner Court, Sturry, 
Kent), H. St. J. Grant (Mr. H. A. Turner, Pembroke House, Gilgil, Kenya Colony), 
R. P. A. Piercy (Junior King's School, Milner Court, Sturry, Kent), A. D. Wilson 
(Junior King's School, Milner Court, Sturry, Kent), J. de la Norris (Mr. E. B. 
Pryor, St. Christopher's, Bath), G. L. Clarke (Messrs. Clark and Harper, St. 
Wilfrid’s School, Hawkhurst, Kent), A. B. Taylor (Mr. H. Granville Coghlan, 
Seatield, Collington, Bexhill), J. C. de Glanville (Mr. B. G. de Glanville, Warren 
Hill, Eastbourne), D. L. Maclean (Mr. S. H. Broughton, Devonshire House 
School, Bexhill). Senior King’s Scholarship (£35): W. C. Young, R. F. Fenn, 
G. N. Scott, and P. G. Bennett (all of King's School). Milner Memorial Scholarship 
(£100): B. E. E. Marshall (Mr. R. Saunders-Johnson, Rose Hill School, Tun- 
bridge Wells). 


THE KING'S SCHOOL, CHESTER 


King’s Scholarships : G. J. Spence (The King's School Junior Department), 
H. S. Clarkson (St. Mary's School, Handbridge), and E. G. Blackmore (The 
888001 School Junior Department), and I. R. W. Soloway (Christleton C. of E. 

ool). 


THE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY 


The King’s Scholarships: A. C. I.. Sperling (King's School, Ely), W. J. 
Thornton (Mr. K. Stuart, Hillcrest, Frinton-on-Sea), D. H. Francis (King's 
School, Ely), D. E. Kingaby (King's School, Ely), J. C. A. Mudford (King’s 
School, Ely). Bursaries: B. C. Easton (Mr. F. M. Bannister, Hillside School, 
Reigate), A. N. de Wael (Mr. H. Walker, Norman Cross, Potters Bar), E. G. 
Ogden (Mr. Guthrie Savage, Oakmount School, Southampton). 


KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 


King’s Sehelarships : E. Bell, D. K. Yorke, and G. W. Lees (King's School, 
Rochester). Minor Scholarships: D. A. M. Pring and D. W. Spiers (King's 
School, Rochester). 


KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP 


Scholarships ({40): I. M. Ross (Simon Langton School, Canterbury); (£30) : 
J. M. F. Rogers (St. Peter's School, Purley). 


LANCING COLLEGE 


Scholarships : J. H. Bishop (Messrs. E. P. Noble and D. R. W. Wilcox, Alleyn 
Court, Westeliff- on- Sca), P. J. N. Cox (Mr. R. G. Thornton, Hill Brow, Meads, 
Eastbourne), D. B. Emley (Messrs. H. N. Layton and C. E. W. V. Reynolds, 

Manor House, Horsham), D. F. Wallis (Messrs. M. H. B. Holdman and 
W. M. Archibald, Thrings, Brunswick, Haywards Heath). Exhibitions: T. J. H. 
Duke (Mr. H. F. Chittenden, Newlands, Seaford), M. W. T. Kidson (Messrs. 
M. H. B. Goldman and W. M. Archibald, Thrings, Brunswick, Haywards Heath), 
J. R. Lamb (Mr. F. P. Insley, Normandale, Bexhill-on-Sea), G. S. Monilaws 
(Mr. L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian's, Eastbourne), P. H. Nye (Mr. W. F. T. 


O'Byrne, Claremont School, St. Michael's Hall, Hove). Choral Exhibitions: 
F. R. Crozier (Forest School, Snaresbrook), C. Haward (Eversley School, Ton- 
bridge Wells). 


LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Old Girls’ Association Bursary: Ruth Champ (Leamington High School). 
Junior Exhibitions: lst Class: Christine Knight and Molly Hewitt (both of 
Leamington High School); 2nd Class: Betty Robson (Miss Savage, Banbury) 
and Priscilla Causer (Leamington High School). 


LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL 


Science Scholarship : M. C. Robinson (Messrs. Brodie and Evans, Holyrood 
School, Bognor Regis). Open Exhibition: H. G. Matthews (Mr. D. S. Hancock, 
Greenways School, Bognor Regis). Albany Scholarship: P. M. Quigley (Mr. 
E. K. Milliken, Lancing House School, Lowestoft). 


LEYS SCHOOL 


Senior Scholarship : D. F. Blyth. Junior Scholarships (C100): P. R. Dean 
(Mr. M. H. Pearce, Ripley Court, Surrey), E. R. Cregeen (Warrington Secondary 
School); (175): J. W. Laws (Mr. G. B. B. Johnson, Westbourne Preparatory 
School, Shetħeld), E. E. R. Aplin (Mr. F. G. Meakin, Norwood, Exeter), A. G. 
Davies (Mr. H. C. Lea, Lindley Lodge, near Nuncaton); (£60): R. E. Roberts 
(Mr. J. E. Rhodes, Merton louse School, Penmaenmawr). Eyre Musical Scholar- 
ship: K. W. Brittain (Mr. H. C. Ellis, Moor Allerton School, W. Didsbury, 
Manchester). Honorary: D. C. Grecnhalgh (Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, 
Hoylake). Exhibitions: (£40): D. M. Roberts (Mr. F. Gordon Wood, Caldicott, 
Hitchin), D. H. Pettigrew (Mr. J. G. Roberts, Birkdale Preparatory School, 
Sheffield), $ C. Guest (Messrs. W. and A. M. Harrison, The Downs School, 
Bristol); ({25): E. G. Brigham (Mr. H. B. Evington, Hardenswick, Harpenden), 
A. G. Dingley (Messrs. Farnfield and Walker, Emscote Lawn, Warwick), M. E. 
Bate (Hill Crest, Frinton-on-Sea). 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Entrance Schelarshipe : H. W. Tanner (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elicray, Wallasey), 
R. W. Martlew (Mr. P. Caton Baddeley, Somerville, New Brighton), K. T. 
Lindsay (Mr. F. T. Davies, St. Christopher's, Liverpool). Foundation Scholar- 
ship: H. Ramm (Liverpool Collegiate School); Entrance Exhibition : N. Laidler 
(Quarry Bank, Liverpool). School Leaving Scholarship: A McNeile Scholarship 
(£50 a vear for four years) : D. B. Garland, Classical olar of Worcester College, 
Oxford). 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL 


School Exhibitien (£25): D. A. Cornell (Magdalen College School). School 
Exhibition (£20): D. C. Palmer (New College School, Oxford). House Exhibition 
(£20): J. L. A. Morris (St. George's School, Windsor). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
Major Open Scholarship (£100 per annum): P. Russell (Hillstone, Malvern). 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE 


Scholarships : Joy Watson (Southend High School), Christine Jolly (Queen 
Mary School, Lytham), Margaret Boggis (Roundham School, Paignton). Scholar- 
ship to Malvern Girls’ College Preparatory School: Dulys Manners (Ragworth 
Hall, Norton). Exhibitions: Jean Watkins (Oxford High School G.P.D.S.T.), 
Ann Burd (Copplestone House, Budleigh Salterton). Violin Exhibition : Elizabeth 
Snow (Greenway School, Tiverton). Malvern Girls’ College Scholarships to the 
Universities: Diana Bourne (to London University), Christine Forbes (to Oxford 
University). 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Senior Scholarships : Classical: G. E. Fletcher, M. Newton, H. M. H. May, 
R. C. Bell, A. H. Whitfield. Mathematical: E. S. O. Smith (honorary), R. 
Buchanan- Dunlop. Authors’: S. A. Makovski, C. W. Bryant. Natural Science: 
R. A. Fell (honorary), D. I. Graham (‘* Douglas Joseph Geere Scholar) (all of 
Marlborough College). Junior Scholarships : W. H. Cripps (“ House Scholar) 
(Rev. A. W. Hooper, St. Neot’s, Eversley, Hants), J. D. C. Harrison (Mr. J. H. 
Nock, Lathallan School, Colinsburgh, Fife), W. R. Swann (Mr. C. H. Ransome, 
West Hill Park, Titchfield, Hants), G. A. Fraser (“ Herbert Leaf Scholar) 
(Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford), M. H. A. T. Bayon (Mr. F. W. 
Andrews, Picket Post, Ringwood, Hants), E. R. Nares (Mr. M. W. Peters, West- 
bury Manor, Brackley, Northants), P. C. Clenmow (Messrs. Ashley and Farnfield, 
Belmont House, Blackheath), C. J. Studdert Kennedy (Mr. G. C. McFerran, 
Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath, Warwickshire). Hon. Mention: W. H. Howell- 
Evans (Mr. G. H. Fisher-Rowe, St. David's, Reigate). Foundation Scholarships : 
G. A. Fraser (Rev. C. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford), D. J. C. Wood (Mr. 
L. T. Vaughan Wilkes, St. Cyprian’s, Eastbourne), C. J. Studdert Kennedy 
(Mr. G. C. McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath), J. E. S. Briggs (Mr. 
C. G. Gordon Brierley, Bigshotte, Wokingham), H. H. O. Chalk (Mr. M. D. 
Mossman, Naish House, Burnham-on-Sea), D. M. K. Horne (Mr. J. M. Upward, 
Port Regis, Broadstairs), R. C. Okell (Mr. P. D. Fee Smith, The Old Hall School, 
Wellington, Salop), D. C. Carden (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, 
Minchinhampton), G. D. B. Atherton (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, 
Minchinhampton), C. D. Fisher (Mr. R. W. FitzAucher, Arnold House, Llandulas, 
North Wales), F. R. M. Lawrence (Mr. R. Brice-Smith, Brightlands, Newnham, 
Glos.), P. J. C. Dart (Mr. W. R. M. Leake, Dulwich Preparatory School, Dulwich), 
C. St. G. B. Rockett (Mr. J. A. Rannie, West Hayes, Winchester), R. L. Morley 
(Mr. E. L. Bent, Parkfield, Haywards Heath). Ashmore Scholar: S. B. Millar 
(Mr. K. Harding, St. Bede's, Eastbourne). Herbert Windeler Scholar: R. I.. 
King (Mr. R. Crawshaw, Selwyn House, Broadstairs). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


Scholarships : R. Stille (Messrs. Dickson and Gardner, Orley Farm, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill) (£40 per annum), K. Carpenter (Sunbury House School, 294 Willesden 
Lane, N.W.2). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships : B. G. C. Webb (Mr. Marshall, Carn Brae School, Bromley), 
J. S. Henderson (Mr. Gilpin, Beaufort Lodge, New Barnet), P. G. Stibbe (Mr. 
Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market Harborough), G. H. Burrows (Mr. Lynam, Dragon 
School, Oxford), D. C. D’Eath (McClure Scholar) (Mill Hill School, late St. 
Aubyn's, Woodford), C. W. Ikin (McClure Scholar) (Mr. Roberts, Belmont, 
Mill Hill), W. D. Hicklin (Mr. Sharp, Grove Park, Kingsbury), J. R. Eastman 
(Mr. Mallam, Boarzell, Hurst Green), P. R. Mellor (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford). Honorary Scholarship: N. L. Lunan (Mr. Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill). 
Ministerial Exhibitions: J. S. Campsie (Mr. Ralph, Plymouth College), E. R. 
Cregeen (Mr. Broome, Warrington Secondary School), F. J. McFarlane (Rev. 
E. Barton, Brean House, Weston-super-Mare), A. M. Lawson, (Mr. Roberts, 
Belmont, Mill Hill). 
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MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 
Scholarships (£80 per annum) : A. Hoggard (Mr. G. S. Butler, Winchester 
ee oe ae : (£ : O. B. St. John (Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead 
e). Exhibitions ({25 per annum): A. W. Lowrie (Mr. W. G. 
mas St Faith's s, Cambridge), and F. B. S. Barkworth (Mr. A. Move Jackson, 
St. Felix, Felixstowe). Clergy Exhibition: (£40 per annum): J. M. Vaughan 
Davies (Rev. W. L. Jameson, Monkton Combe Junior School). 


MONMOUTH SCHOOL 
9 R. P. Adair (Mr. Paul Griffith, The Hall, Cheshunt), M. G. 
bet hes (Mr O' Byrne, Claremont School, Hove), R. V. Finn (Monmouth School), 
W. R. Horn (Mr. C. M. Glover, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield), E. Thomson (Mr. 
Paul Griffith, The Hall, Cheshunt), P. Wass (Mr. Gibson Roberts, Birkdale 
School, Sheffield). 


QUNDLE SCHOOL 


„ 8. 
D. Williams (Mr. I, P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake, 
Cheshire), J. C. Yorke (Mesars. Sandford and Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury). 


PALMER'S SCHOOL, GRAYS 


enma d Scholars (£14 per annum R. Giles (£20 per annum): C. 

3 W. Tanfant. School — 5 Scholarships He (925 per sonou 
e : (£15 per annum): K. J. Charrot; (440 per nas toe 

Hughes, (£10 per annum): R. S. R. Ince ; if per annum): E. E. Oakley, 


County Major aon ee (£80 per annum) : 


H. F. Andrews and K. J. Charrot; 
(£50 per annum) : E. Oakley. 


PERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Entrance Sehelars : M. O. Deighton (Perse Preparatory School), M. B. 
Glauert (Belgrave Hole School, Farnborough). N N 


POCELINGTON SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : J. G. Beever (Hymers College, Hull), C. E. Halliday 
(Bodvea Preparatory), 8. C. Johnson (Caedmon College, Whitby), J. D. G. Jones 
Bodvean). House xhibition : J. B. Pedley (Clifton House School, Harrogate). 


QUEEN ETHELBURGA'S SCHOOL, HARROGATE 


Scholarship : Helen Baker (Oakhill School, Wimbledon, S. W.). Exhibition: 
Doreen Dobson (St. Helen's School, Ben Rhydding, Ilkley, Yorks). 


QUEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH 


. (£80 a year): Hilary Kirk (Dragon School, Oxford, and Southlands, 
). Exhibition ({60 a year): Elizabeth Richardson (Hereford High 


REPTON SCHOOL 


W. N. Vickery (Mr. E. Skeete Workman, Cop- 
thorne School, Sussex); 80) (Crompton Scholar): R. R. Taylor (Mr. F. 
Green, Montpelier School, Paignton, South Devon); (£60) (Forman Scholar) : 
J. E. Pearson (Mr. J. P. Nelson, Arden House, Henley- Ja Araca, Warwickshire). 
Honorary : R. M. J. Cohen (Mr. H. W. Luce, The Dene, Caterham, Surrey, and 
pep: ; (£60): J. D. Durst (Mr. T. C. Whitehead, Westbury House, West Meon, 

ants). Minor SAROIA TANIDA M. H. D. Vodden (Mr. H. J. O. Marshall, Carn 
Brea, Sundridge Park, near Bromley, Kent), G. Denton (Mr. F. S. Cooper- 
Venables, Orleton, Scarborough), R. J. L. Davis (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants), T. M. Higham (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford). Exhibitions: M. N. Davidson (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, 
Kilkeel, Co. Down), H. B. Harral (Mr. G. L. Veerman, Harden House, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire, and Repton), L. C. Ardern and R. W. G. Lord (Mr. J. H. Glover, 
Smallwood Manor, near Uttoxeter, Staffs). The Hayward Exhibition: F. R. 
Marshall (Mr. D. H. K. Welsh, Stancliffe Hall, Darley Dale, Matlock). Foundation 
Scholarship: E. Y. Bannard (Mr. H. H. Morris, Grammar School, Boston, Lincs, 
and Repton). 


Majer Schelarships (£100) : 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 


Scholarships : W. H. M. Leeds (the Grammar School, Ross), J. I. Mack Wee, 
Ecole Moyenne de l'Etat pour Jeunes Filles, Ixelles, Brussels). Exhibitions: 
R. M. Clark (Storrington School, Westcliff-on- Sea), M. F. Flynn (private tuition), 
B. Furnell Smith (Wentworth Collegiate School, Bournemouth), R. Wykes 
EEE School). Leaving 5 „ Governors Leaving . 
£50 a year for three years) : . Woods; (£40 a year for three years) : 
Cumberlege. Renewal of £50 8 ‘for four th year: D. R. Koop. said 
Roedeanians’ Leaving Scholarships ({30 a year for three years): S. M. Hood 
Barts and J. P. A. Trumpler. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


Senior Sense C. C. P. Pocock, C. E. Dalgleish, H. E. D. Frost, O. B. 
B. Beresford, R. L. Price (all of Rossall School). Junior Scholarships : 
G. S. Kirk (Mr. R. T. Campbell, Shirley House School, Herts), J. S. Fforde (Mr. 
E. G. Seale, Portora Royal School, Enniskillen), W. F. Palmour (Mr. J. G. Fawcus, 
Bilton Grange, Rugby), D. J. Dunnett (Mr. A. V. Close, Malvern House, Folke- 
stone). Exhibitions: J. Foster (Rossall School), A. L. Willey (Mr. A. H. W. 
Dennis, Rossall Junior School), D. G. Finlow (Mr. A. H. W. Dennis, Rossall 
Junior School); R. J. N. Fowler (Rev. H. Robson, Tonstall Preparatory School, 
Sunderland), P. E. Johnson (Rev. A. S. Postance, Hilltop Court, Seaford). 
Clerical 8 P. H. S. Dawson (Mr. A. H. W. Dennis, Rossall Junior 
School), G. E. Ford (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, The Manor House, Brackley). 


ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


Eld Scholarships : J. E. Norris and A. G. Powell (Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester). 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, LONDON 


Exhibitions : Eileen H. I.“ Estrange, Liverpool (Pianoforte) and Shirley K. 
Ussher, London (Violin), at the Royal Academy of Music; Iris G. M. Loveridge, 
London (Pianoforte), Marjorie W. Skuffham, London (Singing) and Margaret 
Wright, Folkestone (Violin), at the Royal College of Music. 


RUGBY SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£100) : R. Appleyard (Mr. F. S. Cooper-Venabies, Orleton, 
borough), J. B. Buckley (Messrs. Re and Phillip, Dunchurch Hall, Rugby), 


. T. Ewing (Mr. J. H. Bruce t, Cargilfield), L. G. H Hingley (Mr. T. C. 
lughes, Rose Hill School, Banstead). {£60 Scholarships: E. G. S. Scott (Mr. 
A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, Broadstairs), D. G. Turnbull (Mr. J. E. 


Nock, Lathallan, Colinsburgh, Fife). £50 (Stovin) Scholarship: R. H. Hardy 
(Mr. 8. C. Me Ferran, Packwood Haugh). Bickerste 
Qir G. F. Cameron, Lambrook, Bracknell), D. 
2 75 on School, Oxford), I. M. Mollison (Mr. C. L. 3 Amesbury 
ead), F. R. Ousey (Mr. F. Serille- Phillips, Nevill Holt, Market Harborough). 


RYDAL SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY 


Scholarships : J. W. N. Holmes (Waverley School, Nottingham), A. L. C. 
Moore (Kingsmead School, Hoylake), E. P. Pritchard (Hampton House School, 
Chester), P. Sykes (Singleton Hill, Manchester). Exhibitions: G. Black burn 
Ernseat School, Arnside), A. K. Loten (St. Bede's, Hornsea), W. T. L. Rylance 
Eldon House, Blundellsands), A. H. 1 5 School, Colwyn Bay), 
J. F. Thornhill and C. G. Watson (Rydal School). 


SANDECO TES SCHOOL, PAR STONE 


Scholarship: Lavender Morshead (Kent House School, Sale, Cheshire). 
Exhibitions: Madeline Walker (St. . s School, Bournemouth), Janet 
Blanford (Queensmount School, Bournemouth). 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 


M. J C. ee Hil et Osborne, ete rea Castle, 
Bruce- 


ee 


. Exhibitions: J. 
Gosforth), D. B. Lockhart-Smith (Mr. Gladstone, The Preparatory School, 
Sedbergh), D. E. Mount (Mr. Dowson, Cressbrook, Kirkby Lonsdale), A. C. E. 
Sandiland (Mr. Blencowe, Oriel House, St. Asaph), A. Schofield (Mr. Halcomb, 
Cleeve Court, Malvern Wells). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships (£100): J. K. Cordy (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, the Preparatory 
School, Sherborne), J. C. Sloper Mr. A. D. B. Wauton, Garth Place, Bexhill-on- 
Sea) ; (£80) : J. C. Sampson (Messrs. C. H. T. Hayman, R. H. Davis, and S. F. 
Meikle, the Manor House, Brackley); Dorset (£60): C. C. G. Draper (Mr. S. L. 
Allan, Kingwell Hall, near Bath); (£50): W. C. Shaw (Mr. J. H. Bruce- E 
Cargilfeld, Cramond Bridge, Midlothian); (£40): J. B. Chevalier (Mr. 
Walters, Bramdean, Heavitree, Exeter). Exhibitions: (£30): N. S. Nicholls 
(Mr. H. E. E. Jeston, Grenham House, Birchington-on-Sea) ; D. H. Armstrong 
(Mr. A. C. Rutherford, Sompting Abbots, Worthing) ; (£45): W. T. Benstead- 
Smith (Major R. N. B. Campbell, Mount House, Hartley, Plymouth). Pi 
Exhibition (£40): M. P. Vaux (Mr. J. H. Percy, Taverham Hall, Norwich). 
Cutler Exhibition (£380): L. F. Baker (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, the Preparatory School. 
Sherborne) ; (£30): A. G. Denne (Messrs. C. H. T. Ha „R. H. . a 
Meikle, the Manor House, Brackley). Hodgson ee G. F. Davies (Mr. H 
Whytehead, Chafyn Grove School, Salisbury). 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


School Entrance Scholarship (£50): J. R. Adams (private tuition). Mulliner 
Scholarship (C50): M. M. Walker (St. Christopher’s, Bournemouth), Old Giris’ 
Exhibition : A. S. K. Chapman (The Knoll, Camberley), Exhibitions (30) 

Lewin (Girls’ College, Jersey), M. P. Sloper (private tuition), D. R. M. Wolf 
(St. Catherine's P.N.E.U. School, Bude). 


*** SCHOOL 


A. Jolly gee Healey, Lickey Hills School); (£80): 
F. Turner (Messrs. Sardiond and Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury), P. L. 
Heath (Mr. Tennent, Seaford) ; (£60): A. N. Skinner (Mr. Johns, Winton arias 
Winchester), J. S. Champion (Mr. Simms, Belhaven Hill, Dunbar) ; (£40) : 

Hills (Mr. Holman, Lime House, Wetheral), R. A. B. Ewbank (Mr. himan); 
(£30): J. A. Jowett (Mr. Darvall, Wells House, Malvern Wells), The Hon. R. G 
Cross (Mr. Ozanne, Sandroyd School, Cobham), G. R. B. McCarter (Mr. Lo 
Streete Court, Westgate-on- -Sea), R. 'Thicknesse (Rev. C. Williams, 


5 (£100) : 


Oxford); (£20) : A. G. R. E. Fenton Pa Walters, Upland House, Buchan Hil). 
Arthur Bailey Memorial Scholarship: I. 8. Hill (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, 
Oxford). 


ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND 


Scholarships : W. Fox (Mr. A. H. Montagu, Malsis Hall, Crosshills, Keighley), 
H. B. Gandy (Captain H. C. Lloyd, Woodlands, Deganwy, Nor th Wales), C. D. 
Wattleworth (Mr. J. M. Munro, King's School, Ambleside), J. G. Armstrong 


(Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversley School, "Southwold, Suffolk). 


ST. BRANDON'’S, BRISTOL 


Entrance Scholarships : Monica Shorten (Heronsfield, Chorley Wood, Herts.) 
and Gillian Workman (St. Brandon's, Bristol). Gamble University Scholarship: 
Renée Auster (to Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford). School University Scholarships : 
Joy Steer and Margaret Coode (to Oxford Home Students). 


COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, RATHFARNHAM 


Entrance Scholarships: F. Hurley (Mr. H. E. Wood, Charlton Marshal 
House School, Blandford), G. P. Bourke (Mr. A. B. Craig, Aravon, Bray), C. G. 
Ward (Mr. H. E. Seth-Smith, gris Park, Killylea), F. H. Moore (Miss Carrol, 
Dundrum Preparatory School and St. Columba's College). 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Entrance Scholarship (50): J. S. Mackonochie (Mr. C. H. Wodeman, The 
Grange, Folkestone, and St. Edmund's School). Warneford peang Exhibitions : 
C. F. P. Wright (tenable at Queen's College, Oxford), J. V. Rawcliffe (tenable 
at Excter College, Oxford), C. T. H. Morris (tenable at Jesus College, Cambridge). 
Wagner Exhibition: J. W. Abbott (tenable at Selwyn College, Cambridge). 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, eee 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (£100) : C. Anderson (Mr. S. How, 
Sunnydown, Hog's Back, Guildford); (£70): P. E. d "Bloomfield (Halifax Scholar) 
(Mr. C. C. S. Gibbs, Cayhurst School, Gerrard's Cross), D. W. Keith (Aldenham 
Scholar (Mr. E. L. Griffiths, Cathedral School, Salisbury), P. R. Proctor Kes 
H. J. O. Marshall, Carn Brea, Sundridge Park, near Bromley); (£50): 
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On the L.C.C. Requisition List 


the following books 


for young people: 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ISLAND 


by S. Beresford Lucas 
“ Writing a thriller for the modern boy of penetrating—if 
healthy—mind is not an easy business, but Mr. Lucas bas 
achieved it with success. The story is vivid and alive in every 
line. MORNING POST. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


FATHOMS DEEP 
by Edmund Burton 
A really exciting tale. — SUN DAT TIMES. 


“ The description of the submerging of the island is honestly 
thrilling.” — JOHN o' LONDON’S WEEKLY. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN ? 
by M. and J. Radcliffe 
e Some of the most famous and wonderful stories in the 
world are to be found in these pages, and the charming style & 
in which they are written will captivate the hearts of the most 
advanced youngsters.” —SUNDAY REFEREE. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2/6 


A ZOO HOLIDAY 


by Gertrude Gleeson 
<< A most unusual book, containing a fund of information 
about the animals at the Zoo . . . an ideal book.” —SUNDAY 
REFEREE. 
„Quite the best of its kind. cHURCH TIMES. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 2/6 


POISONED ARROW 

by Sir George Dunbar, Bt. 
“ The fact that this story of adventure on the edge of the 
Empire has been broadcast with great success, may speak jor 
itself. Fir Georges knowledge of the customs and habits 
of the natives is indisputable and lends colour to bis racy 
Style. NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 3/6 


THE NIGHT SCHOOL OF THE LEARNED SWAN 
by C. F. Oddie, NM. S. R. 
“ This book sets out to teach children unfamiliar facts of 
science by means of familiar things in the nursery. Among 
@ the subjects it treats of are sound, light, beat, air, wheels, 
steam, and electrons. It is an admirable introduction to the 
scientific world.’ EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2/6 


THE CHILDREN’S 


STORY-BOOK OF BEES 
by Gareth H. Browning 


„Here is something unique in bee literature.. should 


please every child from three to thirty. —BEE CRAFT. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2/6 


THE MAGIC MAP 


by F. I. Cowles 
Geography through Wonder Tales 


“ Some uncles are good at telling stories to their nephews and 

nieces, but not many perhaps quite so good at this business 

as the uncle in The Magic Map.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2/6 


OUR BOOKS ARE DIFFERENT SEND FOR LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE © 


43 Newgate Street 


(post free) 


LONDON, E.C. I 
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Barker- uence (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), C. T. Cook (Mr. 
J. H. Bruce Lockhart, Cargilfield, Barnton, Midlothian) 5 ; (£40): I. G. Fraser 
(Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan's, Burnham-on- Sea), G. L. Leathart (St. Edward's 
School and Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake), D. March (Messrs. Munro and 
Sims, Dorset House, Littlehampton). Exhibitions (£30): J. B. Andrew (St. 
Edward’s School and Mr. L. P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake), E. H. Burn (Messrs. 
G. W. and W. R. Kershaw, Speedwell, New Milton), J. C. M. Howell (Mr. C. A. 
Perkin, The Grange, Matfield), R. J. Mare (Mr. T. Barrick Askew, St. Helen's 
College, Southsea), D. F. Rees (Messrs. Layton and Reynolds, Manor House, 
Horsham), C. A. Thompson (Mr. H. C. Lea, Lindley Lodge, near Nuneaton), 
C. Walker (Captain G. B. F. Rudd, Stoneygate School, Leicester), E. D. Wynne- 
Davies (Messrs. Sandford and Bennion, Mill Mead, Shrewsbury). 


ST. HELEN'S SCHOOL, ABINGDON 


Scholarship : Patricia Newham (The Elms School, Camberley). 
Patricia Humphrey (The Lady Margaret School, Wendover). 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, LEATHERHEAD 


Albany Scholarship : P. Quigley (Mr. E. K. Milliken, Lancing House School: 
Lowestoft). 


Bursary : 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Open Scholarship ({80): J. R. Miller (Mr. A. M. Wheeler, Cumnor House 
School, South Croydon). Open Scholarships ({40 each): M. F. Drake (Mr. E. M. 
Lawford, Bassets, Farnborough, Kent), P. E. Dallas (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, 
The Abbey School, Beckenham), J. H. Bulford (Mr. A. E. Lyham, Dragon School, 
Oxford), J. R. Lamb (Mr. F. P. Insley, Normandale Preparatory School, Bexhill), 
Foster, Collington Rise Preparatory School, 
„J. U. Knox (Mr. R. E. Gordon- Walker, XIV School, Clifton, Bristol). 
Exhibitions (£40 each) (confined to the sons of clergy and doctors) : M. C. Keer 
(Mr. A. Melville Jackson, St. Felix School, Felixstowe), R. C. Smith (Mr. E. C. H. 
Moule, St. Michael's, Limpsfield), D. A. T. Jackson (Mr. G. K. Thompson, The 
Grange, Stevenage, Herts.). 


ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 
Entrances Scholarships (80): Christian Leckie (McLaren High School, 
a are ; (£70) (bracketed equal): Elizabeth More (private tuition) and Karen 
Todd (St. Katharine’s School, St. Andrews). Council Leaving Scholarship (£40 
per annum for three years): H. Dingwall. Gwendolen Crewdson Scholarship 
(150 per annum for three years): N. Dall. Additional Scholarship (£40 per 
annum for three years): L. Goddard. Lapsed Scholarship (£40 per annum for 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ABERDEEN 
Scholarship : Barbara Sunderland. 


ST. MARY AND ST. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY 


Open seselan pal aie N. Barker (St. Baruc’s, Barry), C. M. 1 (Elmhurst 
School, Camberley), P. J. Heathcote (Edgbaston High School), M. M. Pavey 
(Westwood Hall High School, Leek). 


ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 

Foundation Scholarships : Senior: J. Cole, A. Crawford, J. De Morgan, 
K. Fowler, R. Franklin, H. Gregson, J. Mulgan, M. Myddeiton, J. Neel, Y. 
Reynolds, and M. Smith (all of St. Paul's Girls’ School) ; Junior : 8. Hooper 
(Broomfield House School, Kew), S. MacDermott (Beulah House High School, 
S. W. 17), 8. Taylor (Putney High School), and B. Bradley, S. Bramwell, M. 
Brittain, P. Goodman, M. Gregson, V. Hatten, H. Montries, J. Piercy, E. 
Robertson, I. Simon (all of St. Paul's Girls’ School). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Senior Foundation Scholarships : R. D. Brawn, D. K. Burdett, E. Coen, 
J. V. Huws Davies, K. A. Levine, R. W. Newsam, and H. R. Paneth (St. Paul's 
School), P. R. Wallace (Messrs. Davies, Lang and Dick). From Junior to Senior 
Foundation Scholarships: E. B. S. Alton, J. M. Bickford, L. J. Cohen, H. S. G. 
Darke, K. J. Dover, B. W. Elliott, M. C. Elton, M. Evnine, D. J. Higgens, A. F. 
Matthews, D. V. Miller, D. R. Proud, P. M. Reid. J. Russell, P. D. Soskice, 
H. Tear, and P. M. C. Trelease. Junior Foundation Scholarships E. iG. 
Beavis (St. Paul's School, late of Crowthorne Towers, Berks.), L. G. Thirkell (St. 
Paul's School, late of Colet Court), J. M. Aubrey, M. A. E. Butler. A. B. Cherns, 
G. E. Gammie, P. J. Hilton, M. L. Menzler, J. Polunin, L. S. Sinclair, E. A. 
Vincent, A. S. Wallace, A. T. G. Wood, and A. G. Woodhead (Colet Court), 
R. Holloway and C. A. O'Riordan (Lancaster House, Acton), L. J. Cohen (War- 
wick House, W. Hampstead), P. J. Ba de ees (Brightlands, Dulwich), H. Hogben 
5 Abbey School, Beckenham), J. Pearce (Durston House, Ealing), 

B. J. W. Winterbotham (Langley plae. si. Leonard's). 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 


Foundation Scholarships : G. P. G. Stephenson (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, New- 
castle n School), D. A. Smith (Mr. R. W. Menneer, Shendish, King’s 
Langley), W. B. A. Smyth (Northallerton Grammar School). Headmaster's 
Scholarship: S. M. Green (St. Peter's School, Vork, late Mr. H. D. Butler, 
Huyton Hill School, near Liverpool). Exhibitions : G. C. Brown (Dr. G. H. 
Bickmore, St. Bede’s School, Hornsea); (House Exhibitions): M. J. Buckle 
(St. Peter's Preparatory School). H. A. Milburn (Rev. J. E. Dobbie, Rock I odge 
School, Roker), H. A. Hobson (Rev. J. E. 250185 Rock Lodge School, Roker). 
Day Scholarship : D. T. Rumfitt (St. Peter’s Preparatory School). 


ST. WINIFRED'S, LLANFAIRFECHAN 
Entrance Scholarship : Margaret List (Witney Grammar School, Oxon.). 


STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL 


Entrances Scholarship : Benedicta Cooper. Governors’ Leaving Scholarships 
(£50 per annum for three years): N. Allerton and M. Newling: (£50 per annum 
for two years): O. Blessett. Samuel Edwards’ Exhibition (£: 50 per annum for 
two years): I. Towning. 


STONEYHURST COLLEGE 


Scholarships CD A. B. Dawson (Stonyhurst Junior School), G. A. Snell - 
grove (Rev. E. C. D'Arcy, Wimbledon College), G. O. Gillow (Miss Grace Trevor, 
Bishop's Court, Freshticld, Lancs), J. B. Goss, R. J. French, and M. J. Sacré 
(Stonyhurst Junior School). ‘‘ Antonian ” Scholarship: D. Brigstoke (Mr. R. 
Winsloe, Patton, St. Anthony’s, Eastbourne). < oo Scholarship: 
C. Wilson (Mr. C. Jennings, Avisford). Exhibition (£40) : Sherwin (Stony- 
hurst Junior School). Lane Harrington Leaving a carer B. S. Weare 
(tenable at Oxford or Cambridge). 


STOWE SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : R. H. Anstey (Mr. J. A. Zair, The Knoll, Woburn 
Sands, Bletchley), D. W. Barnes (Mr. I.. P. Dealtry, The Leas, Hoylake, Wirral), 


J. A. Lake (Mr. I. Bulley, St. Edmund’s, Hindhead), M. F. Ventris (Mr. A. }. 
Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Bickley), G. M. Briers (Mr. F. Serille-Phillips, Noa 
Holt, Market Harborough), D. Gardner (Mr. C. A. Ranger, Pinewood, Farn- 
borough), R. O. Richards (Mr. G. F. T. Pearson, St. Wilfrid’s, Seaford), W. D. C. 
Hardie (Mr. S. A. Pike, Cothill House, Frilford Heath, near Abingdon), A. T. R. 
Nicholson (Sir M. R. Foster, Stubbington House, near Fareham), J. B. ae 
(Mr. P. S. F. Stubbs, Furzie Close, New Milton), G. L. L. Dobson (Mr. M. 
Peters, Westbury Manor, Brackley). 


STUDLEY COLLEGE, WARWICKSHIRE 


Governors’ Schelarship (60 guineas per annum for two years) : Elizabeth V. Lyon 
(Watford Grammar School). Minor Scholarships: Barbara Barton (St. Marv s 
Hall, Brighton) and Rosemary Skinner (Bromley High School). Old Students’ 
Scholarship: M. Gatecliff (Rugby High School). 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, MAIDSTONE 


Foundatien Scholarships (£105 per annum): J. L. Le Mesurier (Sutton Valence 
Junior School), D. W. Pitt (G. Morley-Tabor, Kingswood House School, Epsom . 
Governors’ Scholarships ({30 per annum): D. J. Dowden (G. Reynolds, Greylands. 
Bexhill), G. C. Larnep (Westminster City School). Clothworkers' Scholarship 
(£30 per annum): J. H. Wilsher (Sutton Valence Junior School). 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Scholarships (£80) : D. E. Robson (Taunton School); (£60) : N. Vakil (Taunton 


School); (£40): J. A. H. Paffett (Taunton School), O. M. v. Argles (Durham 
House School, London, S. W. 18). Day Boy Scholarships: J. Alves (County 
School, 


Weston-super- Mare) and R. Harris (Tauntoy School), remission of 
tuition fees. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


New Judd Scholarships (100): P. M. Pilditch (Mr. G. M. C. Tennant. 
Tyttenhanger Lodge, Seaford), R. H. Robins (Mr. C. H. Wodeman, The Grange, 
Poon New Judd Scholarships (180): A. R. Kingsley (Mr. E. Dodd. 
Downside School, Purley), D. R. Wendt (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore. 
Yardley Court, Tonbridge). Foundation Scholarships : J. D. Moffatt (Mr. A. D. B. 
Wauton, Garth Place, Bexhill), J. V. Harbord (Mr. F. G. Turner, Tormore School. 
Upper Deal), A. F. N. Ladefoged (Messrs. M. H. and A. F. Bickmore, Yardley 
Court, Tonbridge), B. E. E. Marshall (Mr. R. Saunders Johnson, Rose Hill Schoo!, 
Tunbridge Wells), T. P. E. Curry (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea), M. N. Davidson (Mr. A. S. Carey, Mourne Grange, Kilkeel, Co. Down. 
A Judd Scholarship: F. R. Cromie (Tonbridge School and Mr. T. G. Hughes and 
Mr. B. B. Buckley, Rose Hill School, Banstead). 


TRENT COLLEGE 


Scholarships : W. Frost (till recently with Mr. A. G. Brock, Bramcote 
Hall), K. G. Griffi the (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. Wulfram's School, Bournemouth 
A. T. R. Gregson (Mr. D. N. Payne, St. Chad's School. Prestatyn), M. J. Chandler 
(Mr. A. J. Williams, The Hendon Preparatory sree Exhibitions: P. Hollis 
(Mr. F. G. Luard, Stafferton Lodge, Maidenhead), K. E. Roberts (Mr. J. E. 
Rhodes, Merton House, Penmaenmawr). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 


War Memorial Scholarship (£100 per annum): I. A. Gillies (Mr. F. G. Wailes. 
Craigflower). Arthur Gowan Scholarship (£60 per annum): W. Scott-Moncricfi. 
(Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, Nairn). General A. B. Purvis Scholarship (£50 
per annum): P. T. Miller (Mr. F. H. P. Palmer, Hill House, St. Leonards . 
College Exhibitions ({40 per annum): J. E. G. Elliot (Mr. J. H. Nock-Lathallan. 
Fife). (£30 per annum): J. A. H. Hendry (Mr. F. D. H. Joy, Aysgar th). 


TRURO SCHOOL, CORNWALL 
Entrance Scholarships : T. K. Bryant, J. G. Brewer, A. W. 
G. Lilley, A. Neil, D. Fender, F. Richards, G. J. Sedgley, 
R. H. Woolcock. 


Lang worth! 
F. S. Tay lor, R. Teague 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : Major Scholarships (£30 per annum): 
(Mr. A. H. Linford, Peterborough Lodge School), J. N. C. Catty (Mr. N. M. 
Archdale, Crowthorne Towers, Berks). Minor Scholarships (£20 per annum): 
B. Kauffmann (Mr. R. B. C. Pilliner, Sunbury House School), D. A. Feldman 
(University College School, Junior Branch), L. Bielinky (University College 
School, Junior Branch), K. C. Thom (University College School), D. Muss (Royal 
Grammar School, Newcastle), J. R. D. Cowell (Mr. R. Thisticthwaite, The Mall 
School, Strawberry Hill), D. Mess (Royal Grammar School, Newcastle). Special 
Scholarship (£20 per annum) for University College School, Junior Branch: 
L. J. Goodwin. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


Open Scholarship : J. Yearsicy (Sheen House, Walmer). Honorary Exhibition 
I. Jordan (Uplands School). Exhibition: B. Edey (Hamilton House School, 
Lee, S.E.). 


C. Tannenbaum,. 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Open Scholarships : R. H. Lemon (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall. 

I. L. Bridges (Messrs. Cameron and Forbes, Lambrook, Bracknell), S. D. Pearce 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), . A. L. Lee (Mr. J. G. Fawceus, 
Bilton Grange, Rugby), R. E. Crighton (Mr. J. G. Fawceus, Bilton Grange, Rugby, 
B. S. Mackay (Mr. Eyre Jeston, Grenham House, Birchington-on-Sea), P. B 
Foster (Mr. W. P. Singleton, The Elms, Colwall), E. N. Mackay (Mr. A. Dudley- 
Smith, Holm Leigh, Buxton). Rutland Scholarships: G. Towns (Oakham 
School), M. N. T. Thorpe (Oakham School). A Howard Figgis Exhibition 
E. D. H. Ambler (Mr. C. E. Winter, Northaw, Surrenden-Dering, Pluckley, Kent 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY 
Entrance Scholarship (£40 per annum): M. G. Manby (Bexhill County School). 


WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarships : P. Derbyshire (Mr. O. E. P. Wyatt, Maidwell Hall. 
Northants), D. S. Freeman (Mr. J. H. Colton, Waverley School, Nottingham: 
Clark Scholarship: A. G. G. Machin (Wellingborough School). War Memoria! 
Scholarships (£60) : J. C. Heath (Loughborough College); (£50) : . Brodhurst 
(Pembroke, Cambridge); J. Garne (St. Catherine's, Cambridge); 11 45): AW 
Ireland (University College, Nottingham) ; (£40): C. A. Cheatle (Caius, ao 
bridge); (£30): T. D. Stevenson (University College, Nottingham); : (£40): 
Pearce Batten (Wellingborough School). 


(Continued on page 632) 
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Ready on September 10, viii + 358 Pages. 79 Diagrams. 4s, 


Middle School Chemistry. By R. H. Gibbs 


This interesting new textbook is noteworthy for the author’s broad view of his subject, which he relates for instance to geology 
through discussion of the natural occurrence of raw materials, and to biology by describing the processes of respiration and digestion. 
The book assumes no previous knowledge of Chemistry, and takes the pupil up to the standard of the various General Science 
syllabuses. Mr. R. H. Gibbs, who is Senior Science Master at Quarry Bank High School, Liverpool, is already well known through his 


useful books of chemical problems, and his chemical exercise-books. 


Manual of Human Physiology. By Sir Leonard Hill, F.R.S. 


A new (fourth) edition of Sir Leonard Hill’s well-known manual, which has achieved wide popularity in secondary schools and 
training colleges, will be ready on September 12. It incorporates a new chapter on Reproduction, and as before there are directions 


for numerous experiments with simple apparatus. xii + 460 pages. 


Follow My Leader 


Commentaries from The Times, with an Introduction by 


Sir JOHN SQUIRE. 2s. 6d. 


Here are seventy-four masterpieces of modern English 
prose. Each essay is based on a series of extracts from letters, 
reports, or advertisements—all delightfully provocative. We 
can imagine no more helpful and interesting collection for use 
in post-school-certificate forms. — The Journal of Education. 


English Exercises for School 
Certificate 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A., Headmaster, Mercer's School. Qs. 


A systematic course of instruction to which even some 
experienced contributors to the Press could profitably subject 
themselves. — The Times Educational Supplement. 


Exercises in the Use and 
Understanding of English 


By RONALD WINDROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), English Master, 
Southgate County School. 1s. 6d. 


Primarily prepared with a view to the new paper in English 
Language now sct in Northern Universities’ School Certificate, 
the book provides a rich and varied year’s course in the study 
of literature, analysis, definitions, punctuations, and the 
elucidation of metaphors. Its success was immediate. 


The Discovery of Poetry 


By HUGH LYON, M.A., M. C., Headmaster of Rugby School. 
Class Edition, 28. 6d. Library or Prize Edition, 68. net. 


A passport and guide to the kingdom of the imagination 
which could hardly be bettered.” —The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Old Plays for Modern 
Players 


Selected and modernized by W. D. PARRY, M.A., Senior 
English Master, Cardiff High School. 2s. 


Eight one-act plays (or scenes) for acting or reading by children 
11-15. They are short and self-contained and prefaced by 
interesting introductions. 


190 diagrams. 68. 6d. 


New Volumes in 
Arnold’s Modern French Series 


Edited by M. A. LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B. ès L., King Edward’s 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 


Middle Group (8rd-4th Years), 1s. 6d. 


Pinocchio .. By C. Collodi 

Le Merveilleuse Histoire du Prince Jost By Pierre Goazec 

L’Anneau Vert es By Jean Rosmer 
Senior ERN (4th-Bth Years), 2s 

Robin Hood le Proscrit By A. Dumas 


Each of these volumes has a full vocabulary ; the middle 
group books contain notes and exercises; that in the Senior 
Group has historical annotations and notes on difficult points. 


Le Theme Francais 


Matriculation and Certificate Prose Composition. By M. A. 
LEBONNOIS, C. de G., B. ès L., King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 2g, 


This two-year course provides notes which form a useful 
guide to French Composition, 80 carefully graduated exercises 
with references to the notes, and a complete vocabulary. 


Certificate Exercises 


in German 
By F. W. WILSON, Ph.D., formerly Assistant Master at Clifton 
College. 2s. 6d. 


A revision course containing a summary of grammar and 
syntax, sentences to give practice in avoiding pitfalls, interesting 
passages for composition and re-translation, and questions 
and exercises for oral work. 


A Note and Map Book of 
Matriculation Geography 


By G. H. FAIRS, M. A., Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 
Demy quarto, stiff paper. Book I, The World, outside Europe. 
40 pages, 2s. Book II, Europe and the British Isles. 32 pages, 
1s. 9d. 


A Notebook of Ordnance Survey 
Map-Reading 
By G. A. GERMAN, M. Sc., Chief Examiner in Geography to the 


Northern Universities Joint Board. With numerous Exercises, 
Maps, and Diagrams. Third Edition. 138. 9d. 


The third edition of this popular book contains additional 
exercises and reproductions of Ordnance Survey Maps. 


—— Nees LONDON : 41 & 43 MADDOX STREET, W. L 
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WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
Majer (£60 and £45 per annum): J. B. E. Baker (Bramdean, 
5 R. W. eman (High School, Swindon). Minor Scholarships (35 per 
annum): D. R. K. Adamson (Mount Pleasant, Southbourne-on-Sea), M. Hall 
(Cumnor House School, South Croydon), A. R. Porter (Yardley Court, Tonbridge). 
G. D. K. Robinson (Pil School, 
orsham, 


i „ Sussex), V. C. E. Tickner 


Winchester), J. Podger er's School, H 
(Court House College, North Finchley). 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Resident King’s e in College : H. C. Garner (Mr. A. Melville Jackson, 
St. Felix, Felixstowe), R. M. T. Walker-Brash (Westminster School and Mr. 
C. E. D. Gladstone, 35 Cliveden Place, S.W.1), T. B. Nicholas (Westminster 
School and Mr. W. G. Butler, St. Faith's, Cambridge), J. O. Blaksley (West- 
minster School and Mr. C. E. D. Gladstone, 35 Cliveden Place, S. W. I), R. L. 
Batten (Westminster School and Mr. G. K. Thompson, The Grange, Stev j 
. J. W. (Mr. C. E. Young, Lincoln School). Non-Resident Scholar- 
ps: C. A. Richardson (Mr. S. de N. Bucknall, Harrow View, Ealing), P. H. J. 
Lioyd-Jones (Sir Montagu Foster, Stubbington House, Fareham). Exhibitions : 
. M. Hartog (formerly at Mr. A. H. Linford, Peterborough Lodge, N.W.), 
N. J. P. Brown (Mr. A. E. Miller, Durston House, Ealing), W. R. C. Cleary 
(Messrs Hughes and Buckley, Rose Hill, Banstead), D. C. H. Smith (Mr. A. J. 
Farnfield, Bickley Hall, Kent). To Christ Church, Oxford: Scholarships : 
M. J. Starforth (Classics), F. J. Davis (Science), G. E. D. MacBride (History), 


“pes 


G. S. Hill (Hinchcliffe Scholarship in Modern History). Exhibitions: J. M. 
Herbert ence), P. M. B. Savage (Classics). To Trinity, Cambridge : Exhibi- 
tions Samwaies Exhibitions: A. F. Huxley (Science), R. H. G. Pirkis 


(Science), F. L. Simpson (Modern Languages). To Triplett Exhibitions for Three 
Years (40): A. F. Huxley, J. B. Bury (Balliol); (£20): F. L. Simpson; (£10): 
N. M. Beyts (Brasenose) J. M. Herbert. 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE 


Seholarshigs : D. C. Martin (Weymouth College Junior School), G. Moule 
(Mr. T. E. Winslow, South Lodge, Enfield Chase, Middlesex), J. O. Haines 
(Weymouth College Junior School), A. Banks (Mr. E. C. H. Moule, St. Michael's, 
Limpefield, Surrey). Exhibitions: K. Drucquer (Mr. R. J. Mowll, Great Walstead, 


eld, Sussex), R. S. Rowland (Weymouth College Junior School). 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


Scholarships : H. C. Longuet-Higgins, A. H. C. Hill, C. H. B. Reynolds, 
. P. D. Paget, C. H. W. Hodges, D. H. Malan, K. P. Barnett, J. M. Mitchison, 
. K. Staunton, J. C. Brown, R. W. H. du Boulay, D. G. Morphett, K. R. C. 
Pridham, J. P. Waterfield, H. T. Corke, D. G. Turnbull, R. Y. Gleadowe. 
Exhibitions: D. A. M. Kemp, P. M. Kick, and N. E. Rankin. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS 


Entrance Scholarships : G. W. Procter (Mr. W. D. Seville, Nunthorpe Secondary 
School, York), C. J. M. Hill (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, The Abbey, Beckenham), 
G. C. Buchanan (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Newcastle Preparatory School), F. G. 
Grain (Miss Porter, Lynfield, Hunstanton) (honorary), J. McFie (Worksop 
College). Exhibitions: J. E. Behrendt (Major D. K. Innes, Glenhow, Saltburn), 
R. N. B. Brooker (Mr. E. K. Milliken, Lancing House, Lowestoft), C. C. Dewhurst 


WREKIN COLLEGE, WELLINGTON 

Sehelarshigs (100 guineas—40 guineas): C. J. M. Hill (Mr. R. T. Gladstone, 
The Abbey, Beckenham), J. Frinton (Messrs. Warner, Spyway, et ry 
Matravers), A. H. Christie (Messrs. Marshall and Yates, Carn Brea, B ev), 
R. A. Jones (Mr. T. S. Wheildon Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale), K. M. Wilford 
(Mr. W. P. Toone, Castle Park, Dalkley), A. R. B. Ellis (Mr. A. J. H. Francis, 
St. Peters, Weston-super-Mare). Exhibitions of 30 guineas: R. G. Milles (Mr. 
Hedley Palmer, Eldon House, Blundellsands), A. G. Coates (Messrs. Moore 
Smith and Sewell, Seafield, Lytham), P. Jones (Mr. G. Mackarness, Varlet Hall. 
Stafford), J. H. Bullock (Mr. F. R. Lindsay, The Preparatory School, Sherborne), 
A. Seers (Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern), M. G. Williams (Mr. I.. J. Dobie, 
Moorland House, Heswall), G. B. Cowpe (Mr. C. R. Farrer, The Wells School, 
Ilkley). Allison Scholarship for Music: P. W. E. Sheldon (Mr. T. S. Wheildon 
Brown, Terra Nova, Birkdale). 


WYCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships : J. a Ab? (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonebouse. 
Glos.), K. Lamb (Mr. E. W. den, St. Anselm's, Park Lane, Croydon), D. 
Vowles (Mr. K. C. Bird, Ryeford Hall, Stonehouse, Glos.). Entrance Exhibitions 
N. D. Grant-Davie (Mr. W. Courtney Drake, St. Cross, Walton-on-the Hill. 
Tadworth, Surrey), J. D. Hart (Rev. C. E. Squire, Little Appley, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight). 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 


Entrance Sehelarships : O. Holt (Dragon School, Oxford), J. Cook (Loughton 
High School), D. Loeb! (Sarum Hall, Hampstead), M. Greaves (Wakefield High 
School), and E. Sandford (private tuition). 


3. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 

Esmond Scholarship (£150): J. prt (St. John’s College, Cambridge). 
British Institute Scholarships (£150 ): Mary A. Doherty (Birmingham 
University), E. Crozier (Royal Academy of Dramatic Art), A. D. Firth (Birming 
ham University), and K. Urwin (Sheffield University). Scholarships ({50 each) : 
Muriel Coulson (Neville’s Cross Training College, Durham), Maria L. O'Higgins 
(Roman Catholic Training College, Salford), Irene Robinson (Whitelands Training 
College, Putney), Iris M. Lee (St. Gabriel's Training College, Kennington), and 
P. J. F. Luget (Chester Diocesan Training College). 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Ferranti Scholarship (£250 per annum for two years): C. H. W. Clark (Queen 
Mary College, London), Duddell Scholarship (C150 per annum for three years) : 
D. J. G. Richards (Port Talbot County School). Silvanus Thompson Scholarship 
(£100 per annum for two years, A tuition fees): G. King (Messrs. Callender's 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd.). Swan Memorial Scholarship (f 120 for one 
year): A.C. W. V. Clarke (King’s College, London). David Hughes Scholarship 
(£100 for one year): T. F. Monahan (Leeds University). Salomons Scholarships 
(£50 each for one year): C. G. Longford and J. E. Parton (Birmingham Univer- 


(Tynemouth School), T. W. R. East (Mr. G. R. Frost, Ghyll Royd, Ilkley), 
J. H. Staplin (late Truro Cathedral School), A. G. Wilson (Rev. H. Robson, 


onstall School, Sunderland). 


aity). Paul Scholarshi 
Street Polytechnic). 


(£50 per annum for two 
horrowgood Scholarship Lan annum for two years) : 
H. W. Hadaway (London Passenger Transport ). 


ears): F. E. Burton (Regent 


CAREERS FOR BOYS IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Opportunities exist in the Royal Air Force for well-educated boys to obtain a first-class training in a skilled trade 


or in clerical duties. 


For boys of ability and character the prospects of advancement in the Service are good. 


Accepted candidates are trained, housed, fed and clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRGRAFT APPRENTICES 

Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years. Entry is normally by 
competitive examination. Examinations 
are held half-yearly at numerous local 
centres for candidates nominated by 
Local Education and other approved 
authorities. (Date of next examination, 
November 5, 1935 ; closing date for 
receipt of nominations, October 1, 1935.) 

Note.—Nominated candidates possess- 
ing first School Certificate with specified 
credits may be exempted from the 
competitive examination. 

During the period of trade training 
(normally three years) apprentices attend 
school to continue their education, and 
at the end of the apprenticeship a few 
apprentices of special promise proceed to 
the Royal Air Force College for training 
as commissioned officers. The remainder 
serve as skilled aircraftmen and have 
opportunities of advancement to the 
highest non-commissioned rank; they 
may also be selected to qualify in flying 
and become airman pilots, of whom a 
certain number with exceptional qualifica- 
tions are periodically chosen for com- 
missioned rank. 


Force. 


Not less than 750 aircraft apprentices 
will be required for entry into the Service 
in January, 1936, for training in the trades 
of fitter, wireless operator mechanic and 
instrument maker. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 years 6 months and 17 years 3 
months, and entry is by selection from 
among applicants possessing an approved 
first School Certificate. Those who are 
selected are trained (normally for eighteen 
months) for clerical duties (general or pay 
and store accounting) in the Royal Air 
The course of training is planned 
on liberal lines, and apprentice clerks 
attend school to continue their education. 


After passing out, on completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have oppor- 
tunities of advancement to the highest 
non-commissioned rank, and the state- 
ment above, relating to aircraft appren- 
tices’ prospects of selection for training 
as airman pilot (and in exceptional cases 
for commissioned rank) applies equally 
to apprentice clerks. 


Vacancies are expected to be available 


for about 30 apprentice clerks in October, 
1935, and fora further 30 in January, 1936. 


3. BOY ENTRANTS 


Candidates must be between the ages of 
15 years 9 months and 17 years 3 months. 
Boys who sat at the competitive examina- 
tion referred to in 1 above, who cannot 
be entered as aircraft apprentices, may 
be invited to apply for vacancies as boy 
entrants, to be trained (for twelve to 
sixteen months, according to trade) as 
armourers, photographers, or wireless 
operators. These vacancies are open also 
to boys who have been directly nominated 
for this method of entry. Airmen who 
were enlisted as boy entrants have oppor- 
tunities during their service of selection 
for training as air observer or as airman 
pilot. Not less than 300 boy entrants will 
be required to commence training early 
in 1936. 

Special attention is paid to the general 
welfare and health of apprentices and 
boy entrants under training. Six weeks 
leave a year is normally allowed. Subse- 
quent service in the Royal Air Force 
provides an interesting and varied career 
with opportunities for service overseas. 


Full regulations (rates of pay, periods of engagement, medical standards, &c.) are contained in A.M. Pamphlet 16 (Aircraft Apprentices), A.M. Pamphlet 


(Apprentice Clerks), and A.M. Pamphlet 54 (Boy Entrants), which may be had on application to the SECRETARY (A. E.), Air Ministry, A 


London, W.C. 2. 


House, Kingsway. 
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International Art Congress, Brussels 


IVE hundred members of the International Federation of 
Drawing and Applied Arts met at Brussels from August 8 
to 15 at a Congress organized by the Belgium Association of 
Art and Manual Training Teachers. Under the patronage of 
the King of the Belgians, the members and delegates representing 
thirty nations discussed a number of important subjects relative 
to art teaching, especially those connected with secondary schools. 
The papers read and discussed were printed and the synopsis 
of each paper given in four languages. The members were 
arranged in four language groups and at a final meeting, the 
resolutions were discussed by the whole assembly. 

On Question 1, the relation between intelligence and aptitude 
for drawing, papers were read by several foreign delegates as 
well as by Miss Evelyn Gibbs, Goldsmiths’ Training College ; 
Mr. Robin Tanner, Chippenham, Wilts. ; and Prof. Meier, Iowa. 
A valuable contribution by Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, Senior Art 
Inspector, L. C. C., on the second part of the question, Do the 
creative faculties show any special modification among young 
people approaching adolescence ? ” was received by the Congress 
with considerable interest. The Congress agreed that art and 
mental development were connected. 

In Question 2, the British point of view was presented by 
Mr. R. A. Dawson, Principal of the Manchester School of Art, 
and the American view by Mr. A. G. Pelikan, Director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute. Discussion on this question was general 
in all the language groups, and it was agreed that creative ability 
goes hand in hand with the development of observation. 

There was no British contribution to the question dealing with 
the role of colour in art teaching, but animated discussion took 
place on several papers contributed by leading European pro- 
fessors of art. The most interesting paper was read in English 
by Major Tanner, of Bern, who has evolved a pigmentary colour 
scale which is exhibited in the Swiss Pavilion in the International 
Exhibition in Brussels. The Ostwald system did not appear to 
meet with general approval, and notwithstanding the progress 
made in colour teaching in previous congresses, the clash between 
the colour scales of the man of science and the desire to escape 
from scientific control by the artist still continues. The trouble 
lies mainly in the difficulty in obtaining a true range of pig- 
mentary colours suitable for the purpose of a scale. 

By far the most discussed subject was Question 4, which dealt 
with the role of handicraft in relation to art teaching. Papers 
of great interest were presented by several countries, but the 


British point of view obtained support and substantially formed 
the basis of the final resolution agreeing to the inseparable 
position of handicraft and art from the beginning of school life, 
Papers were presented by Miss Elsie McGlashan, of Sheffield. 
a well-known lecturer on craftwork. Mr. John Hunter, Art 
Inspector, Belfast ; Mr. A. C. Horth, author of Design and Handt- 
craft; and M. Paul Montfort, the Secretary of the Congress. 
A resolution that Handicraft should be the very beginning of 
Art. It should be the practical approach to Design. It should 
provide that stimulus to investigation and experiment which is 
the basis of all learning and it should be the foundation on which 
all art education should evolve,“ was passed by the English- 
speaking section and with a slight modification, due to the 
difficulty of nomenclature, this view was generally accepted. 
A late paper submitted by the Japanese delegation supported 
the British point of view. 

In the main it was agreed that art and handicraft should go 
together and not be separated and that, with a complete under- 
standing of the meaning of design, the combined influence of 
art and handicraft is essential in the development of art education, 
not only in the secondary but also in the elementary stages of an 
educational scheme. 

The subject matter of Question 5, the formation of taste, is 
so bound up with the other questions that no special contribu- 
tion was made by British representations. The English-speaking 
section fully endorsed the resolution submitted by M. Leon 
Montfort, Inspector of Art in Belgium. In stating his case, 
M. Leon Montfort referred to those country dwellings amid 
a flowery setting which he had met with in his travels, notably 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries where order, cleanliness, orderly 
arrangement, comfort, and beauty reign, and where one may 
live in an atmosphere of purity and happy family life.“ The 
resolution stated that the importance of art teaching should be 
stressed as a principal and not a subsidiary subject, having in view 
the formation of good taste, the source of well-being and prosperity. 

Of the remaining questions, that on the History of Art, 
provided an highly interesting discussion. In this question also 
the British resolution was accepted by the English-speaking 
section. 

Finally the Congress resolved that in the best interests of 
education that in all countries the specialist teacher of art. 
properly trained and qualified, should be given equal status 
and that training should have this in view. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
An Examiner’s Views 


— — 


X. 


By J. O. Roch, M. A., Director of Studies in French, 
Peterhouse, Trinity Hall, &c. 


RITING as a scholarship examiner in modern 

languages, I assume that the main object of the 
very helpful series of articles on the scholarship system 
published by The Journal of Education is to discover what 
we examiners “are at, and how far our aims coincide 
with those of the schools. In his introductory article, 
Dr. Norwood referred also to a possible conflict between 
the curriculum imposed by the scholarship examinations 
and the work that has to be done for the Higher Certificate. 
This is an important aspect of the problem. Not many 
months ago an informal conference was arranged in 
Cambridge by the Master of Magdalene and the Chief 
Inspector for Secondary Schools, Mr. Duckworth, at 
which headmasters, H. M. Inspectors, and university 
teachers in history and modern languages made an initial 
attempt to explore the possibilities of reconciliation 
between the two forms of test as regards the preparation 
which they involve. 

The introductory article to the series left the impression 
that at Cambridge all the colleges contend for all the 
candidates at the same time, and that the examiners are 
therefore heavily burdened and are bound to work rapidly 
and to some extent mechanically. Actually we have two 
main groups, which is the system that Dr. Norwood would 
prefer at Oxford, and the candidates necessarily divide 
themselves between the two. If we followed the very 
interesting suggestion that one group should examine in 
December and the other in March, and that we should 
co-operate with Oxford to devise the best means to this 
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end, the likelihood is surely that the number of candidates 
for a group, and hence the burden on the examiners, 
would be increased. Dr. Norwood says himself that under 
his scheme candidates would have three opportunities in 
the year of proving their merit. Nevertheless, the 
suggestion clearly deserves to be considered, if only to 
teach us that our policy may have repercussions far 
beyond the intentions of its authors. 


One such repercussion, intentional or not, is too rarely 
traced to its source and yet is of very vital concern to the 
teaching of modern languages in the country at large. I 
refer to the pressure exercised by the requirements of the 
ancient universities in ancient languages. Much is heard 
of the over- academic character of the School Certificate 
Examination and of the deadening influence due to the 
Matriculation incubus. It is true that Matriculation 
requires either Latin or a science subject, true also that 
all the subjects must be passed on one and the same 
occasion, whereas the excuse offered for Responsions and 
the Previous examination is that Latin can always be 
added at a later date. But, unlike the Matriculation 
examination, we require all our candidates, literary or 
scientific, to take Latin. To that extent we handicap the 
study of modern languages, which is acknowledged to be 
a necessity for scientists. The handicap can only be 
removed by university action; in the meantime, college 
action in one group at Cambridge is attempting to 
stimulate modern language study by requiring candidates 
in mathematics or in natural sciences in and after 1935 to 
satisfy the examiners in translation from at least one 
modern language. Of Latin in relation to advanced 
courses of modern studies I shall speak later. But 
unfortunately its influence goes far beyond scholarship 
candidates and even beyond those who gain the School 
Certificate. Whether we deserve it or not, Oxford and 
Cambridge skim the cream from the secondary schools of 
the whole country. The general result is Latin for a 
substantial proportion of their pupils, not only for the 
tiny fraction of potential university entrants; and also 
Latin for a very substantial proportion of their time-table. 

The whispered admission is sometimes heard that the 
standard of badness accepted for Little-go or School Certi- 
ficate credit is no guarantee of the exact linguistic training 
which is generally advanced as the justification of this sub- 
ject. Dr. Norwood himself, distinguished classic as he is, 
has publicly and public-spiritedly reached the regretful 
conclusion that, in view of the needs of the modern world, 
some better use can be made of the 1,500 lessons given 
over to Latin in the average boy’s time at school. He 
holds that the School Certificate now dominating the 
schools is itself dominated by educational ideas which are 
obsolescent, that considerable changes must come within 
the next ten years, and that until those changes are 
realized Latin should remain for a bit longer in its 
privileged position.”’ 

This domination of Latin is also the answer to the 
question which he put in an address to the Anglo-Italian 
Society on the neglect of Italian: There are, of course, 
plenty of instances in which able children take up three 
languages, and the combination of Latin, Greek, and 
French is quite common. Why should not modern 
language scholars be encouraged to offer French, German, 
and Italian? It should be added that I fully agree with 
him when he challenges the obsession that French 
should always be the first modern language in schools. 
Few educational reforms would be more fruitful for 
international understanding than a wider planning of our 
language studies on a national basis, and few reforms are 
so likely to be held up by prejudice and inertia. 

Mr. Gibson, in his article on modern languages, pointed 
out that at Cambridge, in the years 1933 and 1934, there 
were 71 and 66 scholarship awards in classics, the corres- 
ponding figures for modern languages being 20 and 34. 
Now, the classics profit by a-vicious circle which is openly 
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recognized and praised by their champions. In his article 
on classics, Mr. Dale made the following significant comment, 
“I think, as I thought then, that the universities are 
competent judges of their own affairs, that they know the 
value of the training which leads to their degrees in classics, 
and that they have every right to maintain, by endowment, 
studies threatened, and gravely diminished elsewhere, by 
the more direct utility of other subjects.’’ As a first 
comment, school teachers would, in almost any other 
connexion, be ready to deny the right of the universities 
to impose a particular form of education on the schools 
and to consider purely as their own affair a policy which 
in fact influences the whole of our secondary education. 
In the second place, it need not be supposed that the 
universities as a whole are invited to consider the value 
of the training.’’ We are not given to internecine warfare ; 
and anyhow, our classical friends are sufficiently entrenched 
to laugh us gently to scorn, although their system no 
longer meets our national needs in a rapidly changing 
world. Yet the fact remains that the awards are made 
not so much by the colleges as by the classical examiners 
themselves—the simple method being to place a substantial 
number of scholarship candidates in a class justifying a 
high award. 

The question of comparative standards remains a 
baffling mystery, both for scholarships and in the Tripos 
results. Of the 106 men who were successful in Part I of the 
Classical Tripos in 1934, 49 gained first class, 34 second class, 
and 23 third class honours. In Part I of the Modern Lan- 
guages Tripos, candidates were classed separately in each 
of two languages and did not necessarily take both in the 
same year. In French, 162 men were classed as follows : 
37 first, 72 second, and 53 third classes. The 112 candidates 
in German were divided in similar proportions : 22, 59, and 
31. Itis noteworthy that the other Tripos of long standing, 
mathematics, has a division of candidates very like that of 
classics, whereas history and natural sciences are closely 
akin to the spread of results in Modern Languages. 

Not for one moment do I suggest that our classical 
colleagues swell their scholarship class lists in order to 
secure awards. The only reasonable conclusion is that the 
schools are still turning first-class brains and promising 
linguists toward the classics rather than toward modern 
languages. The reason is partly tradition and partly a 
solidarity of interest which was ironically recommended 
for study to the Modern Language Association in the 
following terms by my late friend and teacher, Prof. O. H. 
Prior: It has men of mark at its head and thus influences 
public bodies. It induces prime ministers and others to 
introduce classical quotations into their speeches, while 
modern languages are merely represented by an occasional 
timid koni soit. 

No one will suspect Mr. Gibson of asking for modern 
language awards to men who are not of scholarship calibre, 
but it should be quite clearly understood that at Cambridge 
the remedy appears to lie chiefly with the schools. It is 
not that anything is wrong with their methods or, I think, 
that we examiners have an unduly exacting standard, but 
that the schools must present more pupils of high 
individual calibre. If the number of awards is small, the 
chief reason is at present that we do not feel justified in 
classing a larger number of candidates; apart from the 
attitude of individual colleges, we shall probably have no 
complaint of active discrimination against our subject until 
we are able to present a sufficient list to exert pressure on 
subjects that are accustomed to priority. 

We have perhaps not yet received our share of first- 
class minds in any stage of modern language teaching in 
this country, and it is probable that real improvement in 
the situation will wait upon the ability of modern languages 
to take the place of the classics in our school system. That 
will be resisted. 

Yet it is legitimate—though to some it will seem merely 
laughable—to hope for the dignified and gradual retirement 


of the classics within the next half-century from a world 
which has shrunk astoundingly through the development 
of modern communications; a world in which men of 
linguistic ability and goodwill must increasingly devote 
themselves to the study of their neighbours and the 
promotion of international understanding. Theoreticallv 
an ideal training, the classics tend in practice, like a 
personal religion, to breed individuals more concerned 
with their own cultural salvation or superiority than with 
the needs of a nation or of a world; they may produce 
minds which cannot face our educational needs fairly and 
squarely, since limits must be set to all impartial inquiry 
and reservations must first be made for the inviolable 
rights of the classics. 

Although one hopes that many of the hours of study 
spent on dead languages as an end in themselves will 
eventually be set free, the tradition of language study as a 
mental training and discipline can and should be inherited 
by modern languages, as can be also the high sense of dutv 
which the best classical masters have always had toward 
their own language and toward English literature. Should 
be and can be—I speak as one who, after the usual nine years 
of Latin and Greek, and subsequent experience of Oriental 
and European languages, will not lightly deny his debt to 
his own masters. The study of the origins of our civilization 
in ancient Greece and Rome should be more widely 
practised, not mainly restricted as at present to classical 
specialists. And finally, the study of Latin should be 
developed in a modified and less thorough form—especially 
if thoroughness be judged by the time-table allotment. 
It should concentrate more on what is at present regarded 
only as a by-product—the place of Latin in the evolution 
of our own and other European languages. 

In the meantime, Latin translation is a compulsory 
paper for modern language scholarships at Cambridge. 
The Trinity group require “ moderate proficiency ” in it 
and state that failure to show such proficiency will involve 
a serious loss of marks. In my own group, Peterhouse, 
Caius, &c., we have hitherto considered it as a qualifying 
paper and have not added in the marks. In future they will 
be included in the total—hence a significant addition to our 
syllabus for 1935, Equal importance will be attached to 
all papers in the examination.” 

In his article on modern languages, Mr. Gibson praised 
the Trinity group at Cambridge for having one gencral 
paper common to candidates in all subjects, whereas the 
Peterhouse, Caius group has separate general papers for 
historians, modern linguists, and scientists. I believe 
that he is right and that we might well make our English 
essay paper also common to all subjects. The fact that 
all candidates were offering these papers would offer inter- 
esting possibilities of direct comparison. 

Dr. Norwood and Mr. Gibson both ask—Do these general 
papers count ? The syllabus in modern languages for the 
Peterhouse, Caius group shows that one general paper at 
least does count. Each language has five tests carrving 
equal marks—oral, composition, essay, translation, and the 
relevant section of the literature and history paper. The 
general knowledge paper and the English essay each carry 
marks equal to any one of these, thus, they are together 
equal to the literature and history of the two languages 
studied. 

Mr. Gibson condemns as the usual atrocity ” the 
general knowledge paper which we “ perpetrate ” for 
modern linguists in the Peterhouse, Caius group. There is 
something in what he says, but he could not know that 
we took steps to put our house in order a few months before 
his article appeared. Our new syllabus for 1935 says of this 
paper: The general knowledge paper will be divided into 
two sections: one section will test general reading and 
knowledge, the other will be more particularly concerned 
with Europe (including the United Kingdom) —its recent 
history and civilization, and its political and economic 
problems.“ 
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The underlying principle of this is that the various sections 
of the paper on History, Literature, and Institutions 
should deal with the different countries as units, and that the 
general knowledge paper should consider their inter- 
relation as parts of a greater whole. 


It is true that there is no syllabus for the section of the 
general knowledge paper which is to test “ general reading 
and knowledge.“ I cannot anticipate the policy of my 
colleagues in this matter, but I do know that when we 
discussed it we had in mind the treatment of subjects which 
are properly included at a subsidiary level in a well-balanced 
course of advanced studies, rather than capricious papers 
of the hit or miss variety. 


Mr. Gibson expressed himself fairly well satisfied with 
the paper of questions on the history and literature of 
the various countries, though institutions and geography 
might also figure here with advantage. Those of his way 
of thinking will welcome the fact that, as shown above, 
under our new scheme Institutions are now to be included 
in the title of the paper. Geography, which has not gone 
quite unrecognized in the past, is included in the syllabus 
under alternative questions on the institutions, civili- 
zation and geography of each country.” The object of 
the change is, broadly, to encourage a general study of 
the various aspects of a country as an organic unity: it may 
tend to lessen the artificial division of human knowledge 
into subjects.“ 


This change lays no compulsion on schools and it may be 
assumed that there will still be an adequate choice of ques- 
tions for those who, in French for example, follow orthodox 
lines and confine their attention to Classical Period and 
Romantic Period, that is, as the syllabus has it, ‘‘such 
authors and literary and historical periods as are generally 
studied in schools.“ The examiners’ sympathies, however, 
will scarcely be with the mentality of those whose Higher 
Certificate programme allows France to fizzle out in 1850. 
They may be said to have placed in the forefront of their 
conscience the fact that they are examiners in modern 
languages. The syllabus may thus widen the scope of the 
future university student and also of pupils who come under 
the same influence before going out to earn their living in 
commerce or industry or as elementary school teachers. 


It should be mentioned that the Higher Certificate 
Examination of the Cambridge Syndicate, which Mr. Gibson 
considers to be already the most satisfactory, is moving on 
closely parallel lines. It is making fuller and more elastic 
provision for the study of history, including the twentieth 
century, and of geography and institutions as integral parts 
of the language subjects, and also for a more general choice 
of literature texts, though teachers who prefer to con- 
centrate mainly on a “period will still be largely free 
to do so. 

One considerable problem presents itself to the mind: 
How far do university courses themselves offer similar 
schemes of study, and how far will the teachers whom they 
prepare be able and willing to take the wider opportunities 
offered for their pupils ? That university courses in general 
have a long way to go can hardly be doubted. It took 
the last War to suggest to the modern language world its 
plain duty to modern civilization (Report of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee, 1918). Yet the lesson has not been 
learnt. The continued domination of the pre-War mind, 
or of the higher academic truth (according to one’s point of 


view), has to some extent kept modern language courses at 


universities in a literary-philological groove, with deadening 
and sometimes superfluous ‘‘ research ’’’ work as its highest 
ultimate goal. But that is another story. 

It is not, however, modern language specialists alone who 
are affected by such changes. Many Higher Certificate 
candidates offer one modern language with such other prin- 
cipal subjects as history or geography. At the meeting of 
inspectors, headmasters, and university teachers mentioned 
above I suggested that scholarship examinations in history 
tend to encourage that over-specialization at schools which 
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university historians themselves often deprecate. This is 
because they test only one of the principal subjects for the 
Higher Certificate. 


Now, the headmasters at the meeting complained that 
the course of reading which the modern language syllabus 
for higher certificates generally imposed on their pupils, 
while it might or might not be suitable for modern linguists, 
had little or no relation to the chief interests of a historian ; 
it therefore made no appeal to his type of mind and hin- 
dered any useful co-ordination between the subjects. They 
appeared to think that the new Cambridge Higher Certificate 
syllabus was just what they needed, and both they and the 
university teachers agreed that the new scholarship syllabus 
was also sufficiently wide to meet the needs of the historian. 


Emboldened by this support, in May last I submitted for 
the preliminary consideration of the history examiners in 
the Peterhouse, Caius group the proposal that they should 
require a second principal subject to be taken. Candidates 
who offered Latin would also have to translate from a 
modern language ; those offering a modern language would 
translate from Latin or Greek ; and those who took English 
would translate from two languages as at present. The 
history examiners would surrender none of their indepen- 
dence; they would make awards in history and would them- 
selves decide what weight to attach to the second subject, 
as they now do with the translation paper. 


It is a matter of some importance that Mr. Happold, in 
his article of July, 1935, on History Scholarships, was 
evidently thinking on similar lines. The present con- 
centration on historical studies may tempt the student, 
he says, ‘‘ to neglect those studies which would give him 
a better mental training and background and more adequate 
tools for later historical work. . . . He gains rather than 
loses by a good deal of work in literature and languages.“ 


In May last I also put forward another proposal to my 
colleagues in both history and modern languages; it will 
no doubt be considered in due time. This is that, if the 
first proposal is accepted by the historians for 1936 or 1937, 
and if it proves workable, we should a year later provide 
definitely for the award of scholarships on a combination 
of history and a modern language. The candidates would 
have to translate from Latin and also from a second modern 
language. Mr. Happold welcomes the experiment at 
Oxford in what he calls mixed ” scholarships ; this might 
be something similar. 

It is well known that certain Triposes are not represented 
in the scholarship examinations, because their subjects are 
not in the school curriculum. English, however, is one of 
the most widely taken subjects for the Higher School 
Certificate, although Mr. Gurner complains, in his article 
of August, 1935, that ‘‘ many secondary schools are unable 
even to afford the luxury of an advanced course in English.“ 
There were also 86 men in the Class List for Part I of the 
English Tripos in 1934, as compared with the 106 for classics 
shown above. Their division does not suggest that the 
examiners are unduly ready to award high honours : 6 first, 
45 second, and 35 third classes. 

It is therefore a little surprising that the Trinity group 
made no provision for English Scholarships in 1934. On the 
other hand, the two independent colleges go a little far in not 
requiring candidates in English to take a second principal 
subject, as they must in the Peterhouse, Caius group. Ours 
is perhaps the right way, though some of us would like our 
English colleagues to have more freedom to pick an excep- 
tional candidate in the last resort on his English alone. 
This is the freedom which the historians will have if they 
accept the proposal to require a second principal subject. 
I have in fact suggested that candidates who, under our 
existing scheme, offer English and a modern language, should 
be allowed to translate from a second modern language as 
well as from Latin, and that the warning against this 
choice of principal subjects, owing to the difficulty of 
combining them for Tripos work, should then cease to 
operate. The point is this: a substantial majority of 
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students now make Part I of the Modern Languages Tripos 
a two-year course with an extended syllabus, because their 
second language is too weak when they come up to enable 
them to take both at the end of their first year (and the 
languages may no longer be separated). This weakness 
may have various causes and is by no means necessarily 
due to lack of talent. 

Our working theory has been that scholars will take 
Part I in both languages at the end of their first year and 
“get it over.“ I am coming more and more to believe 
that this may be educationally unsound. We forget 
that our own regulations require scholarship candidates 
to work at three languages and at the literature and 
history of two foreign countries. This leaves them largely 
without roots in their own country’s literature and history, 
and even, be it whispered, without that reverential handling 
of their mother tongue which should be the mark of a 
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language scholar. I am entirely with Mr. Gurner when he 
complains that foreign literatures, classical and modern, 
enjoy a privileged position, while English is severely 
attacked. 

Narrow partisanship for our own subject may be not 
only parochial but futile. A pupil of mine who was top in 
the scholarship examination and has taken a first in Part I 
at the end of his first year is going straight over to law. He 
will keep his scholarship in a Tripos—and it might have 
been one of several—for which he has evinced no specialized 
aptitude whatever. Surely a lesson to us to accept men 
on the evidence of other branches of learning than our own, 
our plain object being to select individuals of scholarship 
calibre for a university education. If we encourage the 
broader preparation for which Mr. Happold pleads, we 
shall benefit not only university entrants but secondary 
education generally. 


Education and Freedom 
By Dr. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield * 


I‘ has not been unusual at the meetings of the British 
Association to discuss questions which have a peculiar 
practical interest and I venture to offer some observations 
on the connexion between education and freedom, in the 
belief that the subject is one of critical importance to-day 
and that it is essential that those who are concerned with 
education should determine their attitude to it. 


No one with any power of discernment can have failed 
to note two opposite tendencies at work in the present 
day: the one, a tendency antagonistic, both in intention 
and in fact, to freedom ; the other, a tendency to lay claim 
to freedom in ways which it is not always possible to defend. 
Of the second of these tendencies I do not intend to say 
much to-day, though I shall refer to it incidentally later 
on. It is seen in a number of educational theories which 
would, so far as possible, exclude discipline from life in the 
supposed interests of free development; and also in a 
certain impatience with all forms of authority, of which 
those who are associated with young people have been more 
conscious in recent years than (for instance) before the War. 
But the other tendency we can see writ large in the recent 
history and present condition of nations and also reflected 
in the smaller letters of individual mentalities. In Germany, 
Italy, and Russia we are watching the complete subordina- 
tion of the individual to the State, not only in his external 
life and action, but also, so far as education and propaganda 
can achieve it, in thought and will. In all three countries 
the methods adopted have been essentially the same—the 
ruthless exercise of force, the extermination of persons who 
seemed likely to be irreconcilable, and thereafter the 
continuing threat of death, imprisonment, and loss of 
goods, the employment of espionage in its most inhuman 
and revolting forms, creating distrust between members 
of the same family and between friends who seemed 
inseparably united, and the enforcement of methods of 
education and psychological manipulation calculated to 
mould impressionable minds into one and the same rigid 
and uniform shape, and to permit no independence of 
judgment or of action. The suppression of truth and the 
propagation of convenient falsehoods have been regular 
elements in the system. Any thinking which runs counter 
to the ideas promulgated by the ruler is sternly discouraged. 
The individual exists simply to carry out those ideas, and 
it will be bad for him if he does not do it. 

Now if such phenomena were only presented to us by 
foreign peoples, they would even then merit our very 
serious attention; but he would be very blind who did 
not see the same tendency at work among ourselves. We 
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call ourselves a Democracy, and the essence of democracy 
is that it rests upon the free expression of individual thought; 
but the rigidity of organization in our political parties has 
increased during the present century to an ominous degree, 
and with it the application of what is called “ party dis- 
cipline, depriving the individual of all freedom of action 
and speech, whatever freedom of thought he may privately 
retain. 

It is at least equally serious, that some of the constructors 
of the imaginary Utopias which have been most popular 
with the younger generation in the last few years clearly 
envisage and apparently approve of political and educational 
systems based upon the complete elimination of indivi- 
duality. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World and 
Mr. Wells’s delineation of The Shape of Things to Come both 
assume that it is possible to organize individual freedom 
out of existence; and the means suggested to supplement 
certain catastrophes, which occur conveniently and give 
the imaginary State-builders a tabula rasa, are violence at 
the beginning and the ruthless crushing out of opposition 
at all stages. It is open, of course, to any of us to treat such 
works as nothing more than rather unconvincing pieces of 
fiction; but the fact that they have found a definite 
response from a great number of young people at the 
impressionable age of university studentship gives them a 
significance which intrinsically they may hardly merit. 

For the events of our own times have shown that there 
is more than imagination in these pictures; that it ts 
possible in fact so to educate and to govern as to eliminate 
freedom of thought and life, to make human beings efficient 
members of an all-embracing organization, cogs in 4 
machine, and to convince a large number of them that that 
is the best life for them; and it is certain that the idea of 
such an organization has for many persons a great attrac- 
tiveness, and that they are prepared to believe that it is 
worth the price. A large number of quite serious persons 
are definitely prepared to find their ideal in a state of 
society in which the freedom of the individual is to play 
a far smaller part than is consistent with any kind of 
democracy, and to fashion education so as to create and 
perpetuate such a state. 

Now if this view is accepted, if it is definitely decided 
that freedom is not worth keeping, the consequences in the 
field of education will obviously be accepted also—the strict 
control of all that is to be taught, and of the method of 
teaching it; the exercise of thorough-going espionage upon 
teachers and pupils, and the encouragement in both 
of the giving of information against colleagues and com- 
panions; the supervision of every part of the individual 
life, so that there may be no loophole anywhere for the 
intrusion of counter- influences, and no opportunity for 
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the expression of free thought. What I have to say to-day 
is based upon the opposite assumption, that individual 
freedom, is the indispensable condition of a good and 
even a tolerable human existence, and that just as the 
educational systems of coercive States, real or imaginary, 
are directed to the maintenance of the systems of govern- 
ment and life which have given rise to them, so the educa- 
tional system of a democratic State, which is based on the 
principle of freedom, should be directed towards the 
maintenance of that freedom, and the encouragement of its 
responsible use. As the principle of the direction of education 
in accordance with the “ spirit of the State must neces- 
sarily result, in the authoritarian State, in training citizens 
not to think, so education in the spirit of a polity of free 
men and women must above all train them to think freely 
and accurately, and to desire to carry the results of their 
thinking into action. As the former type of State will try 
to produce a standardized and unresisting mentality, the 
latter will allow the utmost variety and will look for the 
good life of the community to clash in rational discussion of 
the most diverse views. 


The freedom of which I am speaking has two aspects. It 
includes, in the first place, the power of the individual to 
realize the good, as he understands it, in his own life; and 
in the second place, the power to take an equal share with 
any other citizen in determining the action of the com- 
munity of which he is a member, and in bringing about the 
realization of good in the community as a whole, or, in 
other words, in the lives of others as well as himself. In 
both aspects freedom depends in part upon the individual’s 
own capacity, in part upon the political and social structure 
and behaviour of the community, i. e. upon the will of others. 


So far as the individual life is concerned, I do not think 
that much argument is needed to show that the freedom 
which serious persons desire, and the freedom which is 
desirable, is just freedom to realize whatever is regarded as 
good—as possessing value ; the power to act in accordance 
with a deliberately chosen ideal of good, in whatever sphere 
of action. So far as the community is concerned, the ideal 
State and community will be a democracy in which every 
individual is free to realize the highest values, physical, 
moral, and spiritual; and the realization of some of these 
is only possible if he can enter into freely determined 
mutual relations with others, participating fully in the life 
of the community, communicating his share of good to it, 
receiving his share of good from it. Doubtless such an ideal 
community is far in advance of anything that has so far 
been realized; but it is the ideal at which democracy 
aims and which is implicit in most of the social reforms 
effected or demanded in our own day ; and, so far as I can 
judge, it is the one political ideal worth working for. 


Ever since the authoritarian State and the authoritarian 
Church of the Middle Ages had to yield most of their 
power to a steadily broadening political freedom and a 
growing liberty of thought, the principle which has been 
implicit in all political progress in the Western world has 
been that of the inviolability of the individual personality, 
and the imperative obligation to ensure the freedom and 
security of the individual under a reign of law resting upon 
the consent of those who obey it and who co-operate for 
those common ends which all feel to be also theirown. The 
whole trend of what is called progress has been an advance 
from a condition in which the individual has been under 
domination or cruelly hindered by his environment to one 
in which he has been at liberty to express himself, to act 
upon his own understanding, and give his co-operation by 
his own free consent. For mv own part, I can only express 
complete agreement with the sentence which sums up the 
spirit of Sir Percy Nunn’s well-known textbook (Education: 
its Data and First Principles, page 4): Nothing good 
enters into the human world, except in and through the 
free activities of men and women, and educational practice 
must be shaped to accord with that truth.“ 

But the desired freedom of the individual has to 


encounter obstacles of more than one kind, and it is in a 
great measure with these that education has to deal. The 
obstacles are partly in himself, partly in the community. 
It is obvious at once that no one, as he is, is completely free. 
It is indeed the assumption of almost all educational theory 
and practice that every one has some degree of freedom to 
accept or reject the good, in whatever sphere; to act or 
refuse to act in accordance with an ideal; to use what 
education may give him well or ill. If the assumption were 
not true, a great deal of our conscious experience would 
have to be explained away; and if it were not made, the 
whole of the practical life of men in communities would 
have to be reorganized from top to bottom. 

Every one is greatly hampered by the effects of heredity, 
which, whatever the mechanism, seem to be mental as 
well as physical; by the influence of body upon mind; 
by the tendencies imparted by early environment and 
habituation, largely unconscious, yet so powerful as often 
to fill the well-wisher and the educator with a feeling not 
far from despair ; and by the results of his own actions. Yet 
it is probably a fair summary of what may be inferred from 
common experience, that each individual has at any moment 
a certain balance or reserve of freedom, t.e. of power to 
act in the way which he recognizes to be good—a balance 
or reserve which he can increase or diminish by every 
individual act, every exercise of will, so far as he is free. 
Therein lies (as all moralists have seen) the importance of 
each single action ; for it is in the determination of single 
actions that increased freedom must be won. By constant 
action in one direction, habits are formed which it is very 
difficult to break. Accordingly, one purpose at least of edu- 
cation is to set what seem to be the higher values before the 
immature mind in such forms as it can understand, and to 
encourage the habit of choosing them. About most of these 
higher values there is really very little doubt, and in such 
forms as kindness, unselfishness, truthfulness, fair play, 
thoroughness, neatness, and other elementary kinds of 
beauty, they are as accessible to young minds as to old. 

Further, the importance of discipline depends upon the 
fact that without it—without a certain external compulsion 
at times—the immature personality may not discover that 
it has the freedom to choose something other (and, as it 
will afterwards recognize, something better) than that 
which immediately appeals to it. The youthful mind has, 
as Aristotle puts it, the power of rational deliberation and 
choice, but has it in an imperfectly developed form, and 
so the practice of it has to be artificially stimulated by some 
more mature personality which has authority. Discipline, 
correction, and guidance reveal the power of choice—of 
doing what you do not want to do; and in time self- 
discipline follows and freedom increases in proportion 
—freedom, that is, to pursue and realize ends or values 
deliberately chosen, because they are recognized as good. 
The young mind has neither the information nor the 
training to decide everything for itself. But it ts the object 
of education and of discipline that it may ultimately have 
these, and may do some things no longer because they are 
imposed by authority, but because they are recognized to 
be good, and other things, it may be, because the ideas 
suggested by authority have now been revised and modified 
by the growing reason. 


Those who are responsible for the education of the young 
may supplement or counteract the influence of the home 
(which in this matter is inevitably the most important) 
in the presentation of values for choice, or, in other words, 
of standards of good and bad, fair and ugly. Many of these 
ways are familiar and obvious; the most powerful, no 
doubt, are wise suggestion and example; but it is clear 
that not only in the general life of the school as a society, 
but also in the choice of literature, in the study of characters 
both in literature and history, and in the presentation, in 
however simple a form, of the working in history of cause and 
effect, an immense opportunity is open to the teacher, though 
how far that opportunity is diminished at least in secondary 
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schools (happily, much less in primary) by the cramping 
influence of examinations is a very grave question. Further, 
I am convinced that the tendency for many years to 
relegate the study of the Bible to a place of almost com- 
plete unimportance in the curriculum has been a fatal 
mistake, though here again it is the secondary rather than 
the primary schools that are most guilty. 

For effective thinking two conditions are necessary : 
first, that the materials with which thought has to deal 
shall be as far as possible true, or, in other words, that truth 
about facts shall be accessible; secondly, that the mind 
itself shall have been trained to work accurately and 
honestly ; and if freedom in political and private life is to 
be preserved those who educate others must put them in 
the way of obtaining truth about facts and of distinguishing 
truth from falsehood in what is presented to them and in 
their own reasoning. It would take a very brave man to 
deny the immensity of the obstacles. Even in a country as 
free as our own the temptations to accept opinion manu- 
factured by others, not always for the best ends, are 
enormous. Until some means can be devised whereby full 
and accurate reports of important matters are placed within 
reach of all (perhaps by a free service of State), to expect a 
sane and dispassionate public opinion is to demand bricks 
without straw. In many ways the school may encourage 
independence and sincerity of thought, and afford some 
antidote to the malignant influence of a very large part 
of the popular Press. The foundations of habits of impartial 
and critical judgment can be laid at school, and if they are 
not laid there, the odds are heavily against their being laid 
anywhere else. 


The teaching of history is an obvious instance of the 
opportunity which education affords for the formation of 
habits of careful judgment. As in all other matters, there 
must be an impartial presentation of facts and issues, and, 
if possible, opportunity of discussion of a kind suited to the 
age of the pupils. The task of the teacher is to encourage 
his pupils to think by the presentation of evidence or of 
opposite points of view; the desire of the politician is to 
prevent them from thinking, so that they may swallow 
his particular notions without question; and it is this 
which must be resisted at all costs. 


In other ways, the dangers of dependent, unventuresome, 
and even servile mentality may be partly met by the school. 
Young people are much more likely to think for themselves, 
if, subject to the necessary framework of school discipline 
which is scarcely felt so long as it is wisely controlled, they 
do things for themselves. This is well understood in the 
older public schools, but I confess that in a great number 
of secondary schools—and secondary schools are of special 
importance, because from them should come the leaders of 
opinion in nearly all those smaller circles in which, much 
more than on platforms, public opinion is made as well 
as most of the future teachers of the mass of the people—I 
should like to see a good deal more room for independence 
and self-government. In schools in which the leaders are 
not chosen but imposed, this lesson is not learned; and 
there must be hundreds of such schools, in which prefects, 
captains, debaters, readers of papers are all appointed from 
above, and in which even the prefect is little but a keeper 
of order in passages, and the captain does merely what he 
is told. | 

As I have spoken of examinations, I had better say 
explicitly that I rank examinations, not in themselves, but 
as they are treated in most schools at the present time, 
among the worst enemies to education in freedom of thought 
and independence of judgment. Examinations can be, 
and should be, invaluable aids to education; but it is a 
condition of this that they should be only an incident in 
the work of the school, testing at convenient points the 
work of both teachers and pupils, and really, and not merely 
by profession, following and not directing the curriculum. 
Their usefulness is undoubted in training the young mind 
to do what it will continually have to do afterwards—v1z. 


to bring whatever knowledge and resource it may have to 
bear on a particular point at a given moment, and in this 
both intellectual and moral qualities are involved. But 
where the whole work of the school is planned to cover or 
lead up to the syllabus of some particular examinations, 
there examinations are a very mischievous thing. 

Examining bodies may dotheir best honestly and untiringly 
to consult the teachers in schools, and leave ample margin for 
generous methods of teaching and for work altogether 
outside the examination syllabus ; and any one who knows 
anything about teachers will recognize that thousands of 
them would gladly train their pupils’ minds, and not merely 
prepare them for examinations, but no one who has seen 
much, at any rate of secondary schools, and has heard 
on every speech-day the predominant emphasis on the 
results of examinations, and the proofs which every school 
confidently produces that its averages are above those 
of the whole country, can doubt that the attitude toward 
examinations which is forced upon schools is wholly wrong: 
and I have no doubt that herein lies the chief obstacle to an 
education which should produce men and women of alert 
and independent minds, proof against ready-made answers 
to any problem, adaptable and originative, and with the 
powers of vision and of criticism with which nature has 
endowed them unblurred and ready for use. The thing 
most essential is to distinguish examinations as an aid to 
education from examinations as a test of fitness for purposes 
external to the school. As it is, the attempt to combine the 
two aims has had a sufficiently long trial, and has proved 
a most unhappy failure. The external purpose has virtually 
eclipsed the internal. I should certainly not abolish 
examinations, even external examinations—which may be 
of great use to a school if they are based on the actual and 
freely arranged work of the school; but there should be 
no issue of certificates of any kind, nor any publication of 
results beyond the school itself. Scholarships and positions 
outside the school might be awarded for the most part upon 
special examinations involving no specially prepared work, 
and much more weight might be given to school records. 
I cannot develop these suggestions to-day, and I make them 
in the full assurance that they will never be put into practice. 

There are other reforms which are urgently needed, if our 
present system of education is to be brought nearer to the 
fulfilment of such an end. The prolonging of the time of 
education is obviously one, provided that the education 
is of the type which liberates and trains the mind, and does 
not merely rivet its fetters more tightly. A great reduction 
in the size of classes in most subjects is another; not 
necessarily in all subjects, nor for all purposes; but such 
a reduction as will give the individual member of the class 
a chance, and will enable a teacher to encourage a pupil 
who has a line of his own to follow it up, and to see that 
every pupil is mentally active and not merely receptive. 

It is evident that these suggestions postulate a great 
increase in expenditure upon education. Such expenditure 
is the premium by which the life of a people of free men 
and women must be assured, and whatever may be the 
incidental consequences of spending money upon this 
instead of upon other objects, I am convinced that it will 
be abundantly rewarded. We have reached a point in the 
history of Western civilization when the forces which make 
for the enslavement or the inertness of mind and spirit 
are active as they have not been for centuries. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon us to test our educational institutions 
and methods at every point by their tendency to produce 
or to hinder freedom of mind, to cut out all that makes for 
the standardization of individualities or is hostile to ultimate 
independence of judgment, at the same time so setting 
before the young the higher values, which make for good 
life and good citizenship, that they may have the chance 
of freely making them their own. If we can do this, we 
may yet see the development of a type of humanity richer 
in freedom, self-discipline, courage, and vision than anv 
which the world has yet known. 
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Topics and Events 


GERMAN LANGUAGE CouRsEs.— We have received from the 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau, 45 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 
particulars of courses in the German language and classes in 
German social and economic life. The courses begin on 
September 30 and continue till the end of December. They 
should meet the demand for intensive instruction by qualified 
German lecturers, and arrangements have been made for social 


and cultural intercourse of students at the offices of the Bureau. 
x * * 


RING Epwarb’s Hospital FUND fox LONDON. — The 
authorities of the Fund have arranged a series of free lectures 
to colleges and schools on a variety of subjects illustrating 
progress in medical service and in the hospital services. Par- 
ticulars of these and of a topical film for hire may be obtained from 
the Secretary at G. P. O. Box 465A, 10 Old Jewry, E. C. 2. 

* * * 


THE CLAIM OF ANTIQUITY.—Under this title, an excellent 
annotated list of books for those who do not read Greek or Latin 
but who wish to study the civilization of Greece and Rome has 
just reached its fourth edition (August, 1935). It is published 
by the Oxford University Press for the Councils of the Societies 
for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies. No student 
or teacher of the classics should fail to procure a copy. 


The Importance of a Wider 


By S. J. WOOLVEN, Handicraft 


ANDICRAFT is, of all the school subjects, the one 
least understood by other specialist teachers, 
parents, and even the headmasters. By this I mean that 
there is only a vague idea among these people as to the 
reason why handicraft is taught and what particular 
educational benefits may accrue from it. It therefore 
seemed to me wise to put at the beginning of this article a 
list of the usually accepted reasons for including handwork* 
in the school time-table. These are: 


1. To give the necessary awareness of physical facts, 
such as comparative length, area, and volume, momentum, 
leverage, hardness, properties of angles and plane figures, 
&c. 

2. To co-ordinate the motor activity of the hands, arms, 
eyes, &c., and to improve the mental control over this 
activity. 

3. The purely biological reason that working with the 
hands improves the brain cells. The use of the right hand 
develops the left side of the brain and vice versa. 

4. To provide a third avenue of approach to those children 
who are not greatly developed as auditives or visuals, for 
the inculcation of the ordinary primary knowledge. For 
this reason I consider correlation between handwork and 
the other subjects of great importance. 

5. To give an opportunity for creative self-expression. 

6. The boy can be best placed en rapport with the modern 
atmosphere of the age through correct handicraft teaching. 
This is a duty of the educational system which has been 
more seriously treated in America than in this country. I 
quote Mr. Leon Winslow, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, who says, It is most important that 
pupils in the schools become acquainted with the industries 
by which man lives. This will help them to a better under- 
standing of life outside the school and of most of the 
subjects considered in school. . . . Industrial intelligence 
is made up largely of a knowledge of processes and products. 
This is most easily attained through actually experiencing 
the difficulties involved in the handling and transforming 
of materials. 


From my own observations, and from discussions I have 
had with other handicraft masters, I have come to the 
conclusion that the viewpoint from which the subject is to 


* The terms ‘ Handwork’ and ‘ Handicraft’ are used synonymously 
in this article. 


CHOICE OF CAREER SERIES.—Pamphlet No. 23 in this series 
(H. M. Stationery Office, 2d. net), deals with Retail Distribution. 
It outlines the methods of entry to the retail distributive trades 
and provides full information about wages, salaries, and prospects. 

$ 8 $ 


ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT RELICIOUs EDUcATION.— Three 
series of twenty-five lectures each, on the literary, historical, and 
comparative study of the Bible, in the London University 
Extension Diploma Courses are announced. The courses begin 
at the end of September and particulars can be obtained from 
Miss Flack, 27 Coverdale Road, Barking, E. 


$ + + 


THE HORNIMAN MusEUM FREE LECTURES.—An interesting 
series of free lectures has been arranged for Saturday afternoons 
(3.30 p.m.) at the Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E. 23. 
Illustrated by lantern slides, the lectures deal with scientific 
and anthropological subjects. 

* 1 * 


THE SPEECH FELLOWSHIP AND INSTITUTE, Of 56 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1, announces a course of lectures on public speaking, 
voice production, and drama for schools, for the autumn and 
spring terms. 


Outlook in School Handwork 


Master, Brighton Grammar School 


be taught must vary to a certain extent with the age of the 
boy (and, of course, with the type of school). Thus, up to 
the age of 13 the first four of the tabulated reasons are of 
preponderant importance. After that age reasons 1, 2, and 
3 do not carry much weight. On the other hand, the 
remaining three will gain in importance. 

Handwork courses have been planned during recent 
years with the main crafts of the country as a basis. I 
consider that to make the main industries the basis is far 
more satisfactory for a modern scheme. After all, there are 
few crafts left nowadays, and those that are, are vanishing 
gradually. This is nothing to grieve at, if the spirit of good 
craftsmanship is kept. An industry is a far grander thing 
than a craft, far more wonderful in its complexity, and the 
man who can do good work with an electric bandsaw is as 
good a craftsman as the man who uses a hand bowsaw for 
the same work. Let us, therefore, base our course on 
industry rather than on craft. The gymnastic and mental 
value of our teaching will not lose in value and the child 
will gain in the direction of social knowledge. 


The essentials of a scheme of handwork are not numerous 
nor complex. A progression of increasingly difficult skill 
exercises is needed, welded to a similar progression of 
thought problems. Beside the essentials, there are included, 
like threads in a skein of silk, a number of less radical 
progressions. There is the art one, for example. We can 
gradually unfold to the child during the course the prin- 
ciples of good taste in such things as proportion, shape, 
choice of materials and their treatment, finish, and 
decoration. The workshop can collaborate with the art 
room to teach the technique and application of repeat 
border patterns, the motif in “ all-over ” decoration, 
harmony and contrast in the use of colour and other similar 
things. There will be an added value if the scheme is based 
on industry. I suppose it is a legacy from the Victorian 
night, but to a large number of people, art is still divorced 
from industry. We can show that this is not true now, and 
must never be true again. The jibe at the mass-produced ”’ 
in general is not justified to-day. 


We come now to the question of the actual work to be 
accomplished by the children. To a certain extent this will 
be governed by the equipment available. Usually there is 
adequate provision for woodworking and in many cases 
for metal-working as well. It is, however, not at all to be 
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desired that wood and metal should be the only media 
handled. Glass, bakelite, cork, cane and rushes, cement 
and concrete, clay, leather, cloth, cardboard and paper, 
are only some of the other.materials which should have a 
place. It is obviously impossible to have elaborate means 
of dealing with all of these substances. The nght method 
seems to me to be to make wood and metal the main media, 
and use the others as secondary adjuncts to those by suitable 
choice of objects to be made. As an example of what I 
mean, the following are objects which my boys have made 
at various times: 


Media 
Object (other than wood and metal) 

A Tangent Galvanometer. Glass. Sealing Wax. 

A Voltmeter. Glass. Bakelite. 

A Bathroom Stool. Cork. 

Footstools. Cane and Rushes. 

Book Ends. Cement. 

Ash Trays. Clay (pressed into wooden 
moulds). 

A Pair of Bellows. Leather. 

A Needlework Box. Cloth. Cotton wool (for 
padding). 


No great expense is called for to provide extra equipment 
when the use of media other than wood and metal is dealt 
with in any way. 

In my own school I run woodwork and metalwork 
collaterally in the senior school. In every year of the 
course, which extends over four years, some work is done 
in both materials. This method is preferable to that which 
used to obtain, in which the boy did alternate years of 
woodwork and metalwork, because there is no sharp break, 
and the boy does not lose his familiarity with the tools he 
has been previously using. It also has the merit of variety. 
This word variety is one that should be always before 
handicraft masters. Not only the media but the models 
made must be as varied as possible. I know of nothing 
which can so easily dissipate the fine virginal enthusiasm 
of the boy new to the school workshop, as a series of formal 
skill exercises. Recently a retrograde movement in this 
particular has been apparent. I have seen it advocated 
that for the first year’s work in wood the boy should be 
given nothing but the essential methods of construction 
— joints alone. The argument is that having got through 
these, he will be able to make, in the following years, articles 
which are really worth while.“ This is a particularly 
flagrant example of the emphasis being transferred from the 
point at issue, the education of the child, to the incidental, 
the model produced, and needs no comment other than 
that. These constructional methods are very necessary, but 
they can be very well interspersed between work of a 
more creative and self- expressive nature. 

In practice the variety and interest of a course of hand- 
work depends very largely upon the organizing ability 
of the master in charge. I find it very useful to collect 
drawings and sketches from the technical periodicals and 
other sources and to have them at hand in portfolios, &c. 
I invite the boys to bring suggestions of their own regarding 
the models to be made. Sometimes we accept the idea 
in toto, but usually the class will suggest modifications and 
improvements, or simplifications in construction. We will 
tolerate no archaic ideas, and the boy who suggested a 
wooden candlestick was promptly sat upon ” until he 
regained grace by saying that it could do equally well as 
an electric table-lamp. In the first two years it is impossible 
usually to allow each boy to make a different model because 
he has not the necessary degree of skill, but occasionally 
one is able to give the boys a choice of two or perhaps three 
objects. During the third or fourth years a good deal more 
individual work is possible. In these years it is very worth 
while to study the interests of the boys and to arrange that 
they make objects to foster these interests. This is one of 
the happiest parts of handicraft teaching. 
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I have said that I think correlation between handwork 
and the other school subjects is very important. The whole 
question needs to be considered very carefully, because it is 
very easy for abuse to creep in. I have known at least one 
school where the scheme of work of the handicraft specialist 
was a mosaic of parts of the schemes of his academic 
colleagues. It seems to me that the initiative must lie 
with the handicraft master, and that he alone should be the 
arbiter of the degree of correlation. Handwork must be 
considered as a subject and not asa method. The subjects 
which lend themselves most to correlation are history, 
geography, and science. The correlation should be reci- 
procal. In my own case I arrange the course so that one 
model per term is definitely correlative to another subject. 
Thus boys may make some simple science apparatus (e. g., 
photometers, metre-bridges, potentiometers, &c.), or make 
models illustrative of facts in geography (e.g., apparatus for 
demonstrating the rotation of the earth round the sun, 
eclipse boxes, contour maps, &c.), or history (e.g., model 
villages, castles, churches, boats, &c.). The art room and 
the handicraft room work closely together in the matter 
of design. For example, we have this term been making 
weather-vanes in mild steel from designs provided by the 
art room, and the art room in turn decorates some of the 
woodwork models. It is, of course, best that the boy should 
design the object and make it, but I have found that this 
is not always possible. The boy who is good at art is often 
not interested in the practical application of it, while the 
patient and painstaking craftsman is often incapable of 
producing a good design, although he can appreciate one. 
In such cases as these the designs of the one can be executed 
by the other. This is perfectly sound, and is nearly always 
the case in the world outside the school. 


The actual subject-matter to be taught in a course varies 
enormously in different schools. There is an urgent need 
for a union of ideas in this respect, because not only would 
a standard course be useful in the case of young handi- 
craft masters, but the deplorable work being carried out by 
unqualified men would receive its true assessment. These 
men are the reproach of the profession. Beyond a certain 
mechanical skill in woodwork or metal work they have 
nothing to suit them to teach at all. Their cultural and 
aesthetic qualities are often very low, while their knowledge 
of the raison d'être of their subject is frequently nil. What 
are the qualifications of a good handicraft specialist ? He 
must first know why he is teaching his subject. He must 
have a reasonably high standard of personal manual skill 
in at least two types of work, and in addition possess the 
professional skill of the teacher. He must have a keen 
aesthetic taste. He must be capable of acting as the chief 
medium between the school life and the outside-world life, 
especially the industrial. And he must feel the joy in what 
can be undoubtedly the most joyous of school subjects. 
Perhaps if good handwork masters were paid on the 
graduate scale more men of the right calibre would be 
attracted. Also the facilities for training handwork 
specialists, which are now woefully inadequate, must be 
widened both in number and scope. 


An extension in the amount of handwork taught in 
secondary schools is to be desired for at least two reasons. 
The first is that very little provision is made at present for 
the non- academic boy. We all know the boy who 
drifts to what we, in our ignorance, call the dud form, 
and then at 16 drifts out of school altogether. Perhaps we 
compromise with conscience by doubling the handwork 
time, giving three hours instead of the usual hour and a 
half. The remaining twenty-odd hours a week are remark- 
ably sterile in their results. One could make a good cas 
for basing the whole education of these boys on practical 
considerations only. Certainly an extension in their time- 
table of practical work is required. 

An analysis of the careers adopted by boys leaving 
secondary schools will show how many enter non- 
productive employments (in the industrial sense). The 
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banks, the professions, and commerce claim our finest 
brains. Production rests very often with the second-grade 
men. There is a great need for a higher type of mentality 
in our industries which the schools are not supplying. I 
am not putting forward a case for vocational training in our 
secondary school. What I am asking is that we should 
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attempt to give to some of our boys at least, a chance to 
develop those practical, creative, common-sense qualities 
many of them possess, with a view to using them in their 
future work. Let us not remain content with the idea that 
these qualities must in most cases find an outlet only in 
spare-time activities. 


Correspondence 


THE PROGRESS OF BIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS 


The progress of biology as a school subject has been undeniably 
slow ; at the beginning of the present year Mr. F. B. Stead, late 
Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools to the Board of Education, 
said that “it was going rather too far to say that biology was 
firmly established in the secondary schools of the country 
generally.“ An inquiry made within the past twelve months 
showed that in a random selection of 132 secondary schools the 
extent of truly biological teaching, as opposed to the teaching 
of botany or zoology alone, was 23 per cent doing biology 
throughout the school, 36 per cent doing the subject in the upper 
school only, and 8 per cent in the lower school only. In primary 
schools the position is probably rather better, as there is every 
chance for biology to be included in a general science course, and 
teachers during the past few years have been aware of the value 
of taking a biological course at the training colleges where it is 
available, so that they are able and willing to forward its claims. 

Why has progress been so slow ? It appears to the writer that 
there are two main causes at the root of this slow progress. The 
first is the reluctance of schools to start a new subject in the face 
of established custom, and the second is that there is no room 
in the time-table. The first cause is one which will vanish in the 
course of time, for biology has already gained a small but firm 
footing, and this, coupled with widespread belief in the funda- 
mental value of the subject, ensures a cumulative effect. The 
second cause is a more difficult one; time-tables are strangely 
inelastic in the hands of some, but in the hands of others can be 
miraculously stretched. In the secondary schools, bound down 
by examinations, the difficulty is a very real one, since the great 
majority of examining boards will not at present admit general 
science including biology as a subject for the General School 
examination. There would be no difficulty in fitting biology 
into a General Science course in which the standard in chemistry 
and physics demanded by the examiners is a lower one. But 
under the conditions prevailing, the introduction of biology 
as a cultural subject is extremely difficult, especially in the two 
years previous to sitting for the General School examination, 
during which all extraneous subjects such as art, practical work, 
and music are dropped entirely in many schools. The only 
satisfactory remedy lies with the examining boards, and there 
are signs that they are showing greater favour towards the 
acceptance of general science as a subject. 

A difficulty which confronts a secondary school that decides 
to include biology in its curriculum is said to be the finding of 
suitable teachers. This is perennially stated and as regularly 
denied, but it is noticeable that it is responsible bodies which 
state that there is a shortage of suitable teachers, while indi- 
viduals deny the shortage. During the three years 1932-34 the 
shortage was emphasized in turn by the Committee of the 
Economic Advisory Council on the Education and Supply of 
Biologists, by a committee of the British Association appointed 
to investigate the teaching of general science in schools with 
special reference to biology, and by the Association of British 
Zoologists. Teachers there are, without question, but not 
enough suitable ones. It is generally agreed that a suitable 
teacher is one who can teach his subject not so much as a specialist, 
but in relation to the other sciences, and with a cultural as well as 
a utilitarian outlook. University conditions have not helped to 
turn out the right kind of teacher, as they have tended to produce 
specialists, and they must be held to be the cause of the shortage. 


Remaining causes of slow progress are the objections and 
doubts which are raised about the psychological effects of teaching 
biology to young and adolescent children. For example, at what 
age physiological facts about gestation and parturition should be 
introduced, the effect of discussing matters in school which in 
some children’s homes may be taboo, whether the details of sex 
in higher animals shall or shall not be taught and whether dis- 
section has an adverse moral effect or not. Enthusiastic teachers 
have no doubts on these counts, and their views have been given 
wide currency; was it not reported at one of the January 
education conferences this year that girls of a certain school 
liked nothing better than the dissection of cods’ heads ? These 
are questions which can only be decided by experience, helped 
by the dicta of psychologists who investigate them and by the 
freely expressed opinions of headmasters, headmistresses, and 
parents. 

In conclusion, it may be said that progress has so far been slow, 
but the rate of progress is likely to increase rapidly, as there is 
to-day a much greater awareness that action must be taken by 
the universities and examining boards in order to encourage the 
teaching of biology in both primary and secondary schools. Is 
it, however, likely that biology will obtain an equal footing with 
physics and chemistry any sooner than those subjects obtained 
equality with the humanities when they challenged for a place 
in the schools’ work fifty years ago ? 

C. R. E. GILLETT. 


20 St. James's Square, 
Holland Park, W. 11. 


TALKING BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


The happy thought of having gramophone records of books 
made for the blind is now in progress. The choice has not been 
an easy one. The Gospel of St. John is to be paid for by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Shakespeare is to be repre- 
sented by his most famous speeches and other poems will be 
placed on the other side of the disc. The Pilgrim's Progress, 
Boswell’s Johnson, parts of Macaulay's History, Thackeray’s 
Esmond, Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth, Cranford, Kim, Conrad’s 
Typhoon, Wells's Time Machine, Buchan’s Thirty-Nine Steps, 
Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda are all evident choices. There is 
nothing to be said against Munthe’s Story of San Michele, which 
will have to be rigorously cut down, or Raleigh's Shakespeare. But 
surely the selectors could have done better than Maurois’ Disraeli, 
Churchill’s World Crisis, Morton’s In the Steps of the Master, 
Priestley’s English Journey, Ian Hay's First Hundred Thousand, 
Orczy's Scarlet Pimpernel, Gielgud’s Death at Broadcasting House, 
Christie’s Murder of Roger Ackroyd, and Gore’s Death in the 
Churchyard. The first title that will occur to all is the immortal 
Sherlock Holmes, and then if more detective fiction is needed, 
why not choose such outstanding masterpieces as Trent's Last 
Case, by E. C. Bentley, or The House of the Arrow, by A. E. W. 
Mason, or The Red Thumb Mark, by Freeman? And why no 
humour? The Diary of a Nobody, Three Men in a Boat, and 
The Man from Blankley's suggest themselves at once. And in 
biography Strachey’s Queen Victoria. Lastly, F. J. Fargus’s 
Called Back, whose plot depends on the misadventure of a 


blind man. 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


SIR JOSIAH STAMP has been elected President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
he will succeed in that capacity Prof. Watts, who presided 
over the Norwich meetings of the British Association. The 
details of Sir Josiah’s career are too well known to need 
recapitulation here, but it may be recalled that he took his 
first degree at London University in 1911, becoming 
Cobden prizeman in the following year. 

$ * * 

Miss G. A. RICHARDS, senior mathematics mistress at 
Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster, has been appointed 
Headmistress of the School. Miss Richards, who was 
educated at Streatham and graduated at London Univer- 
sity, previously taught at Oswestry and Erith. She was 
president of the Assistant Mistresses’ Association in 1934. 

* * * 


Mr. T. O. BALK succeeds Mr. Jenkyn Thomas this term 
in the headship of the Grocers’ Company Schools, Hackney 
Downs. Mr. Balk was educated at Oxford High School and 
Wadham, where he graduated with honours in history. 
He has been Headmaster of the Andover Grammar School 
and the Henry Mellish School, Nottingham, and this year 
was chosen to take charge of the Board of Education course 
at Oxford for secondary school librarians. 

* * * 

MR. W. P. Dickinson, of Liverpool College, has been 
appointed Headmaster of the Ormskirk Grammar School. 
Mr. Dickinson is a science graduate of C. C. C., Oxford, and 
before going to Liverpool he was a master at Watford 


Grammar School. 
. * * 


Mr. G. F. Houston, of Brockley County School, has 
been appointed Headmaster of Henry Mellish School in 
succession to Mr. T. O. Balk. He was educated at Chester- 
field and at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he graduated 
with honours in mathematics. He had previous teaching 
experience at West Kirby and Bromley. 

* * * 

MR. R. C. KNOWLEs, science master at Windermere 
Grammar School, has been appointed Headmaster vice 
Mr. Abraham, who has been appointed H. M. Inspector. 
Mr. Knowles took a history degree at Leeds and went 
to Windermere in 1921. 


MR. C. F. Jones, of Tollington School, Muswell Hill. 
has been appointed Head master of Sutton Secondary 
School, Plymouth. Mr. Jones was educated at Ilford and 
King's College, London, and formerly taught at Runcorn. 

* * * 


Mr. P. B. Lise, of Hurstpierpoint, has been appointed 
Headmaster of Kingsbridge Grammar School. Mr. Lisle 
graduated at Jesus College, Oxford, with honours in mathe- 
matics, and taught later at Worcester. 

* s * 

MR. E. C. LINTON, second master at Newport High 
School for Boys, has been appointed Headmaster in suc- 
cession to Mr. D. J. Lloyd, who is leaving for Grove Park 
School, Wrexham. Mr. Linton is a graduate of London 
University, and is a representative of secondary teachers 
on the Burnham Committee and the Central Welsh Board. 


+ * + 


Mr. G. R. Rumsey, of Hendon County School, is the 
new Headmaster of Fletton Secondary School, Hunts. 
Mr. Rumsey, who is a London science graduate, previously 
taught at his old school, Parmiters, before going to Hendon. 

* * * 

WE regret to record the death, on September 17, of Dr. Peter 
Giles, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Dr. Giles. 
who was 74, was born in Aberdeenshire, and had graduated 
at the University of Aberdeen before he took a first in 
Classical Tripos in 1885. Appointed reader in comparative 
philology in 1891, he became Master of Emmanuel in 1911. 
He was a very successful Vice-Chancellor from 1910-21. 
and had always taken a conspicuous part in the affairs of 
his college and of the University. 

* * $ 

Mr. IAN MALCoLM BOWEN STUART, Headmaster of 
Beaminster Grammar School, Dorset, since 1933, has been 
elected Headmaster of Portora Royal School, Enniskillen. 
Mr. Stuart is an old Irish Rugby football international, and 
represented Dublin University at Rugby football, running, 
and tennis. He is the author of textbooks on Rugby 
football. Mr. Stuart was educated at Malvern Colleze 
and Trinity College, Dublin. From 1925 until 1927 he was 
assistant master at St. Paul's School, and from 1927 until 
1931 an assistant master at Harrow. 

ONLOOKER. 


The School Librarian 


By A PRESENT LIBRARIAN 


ANY will have read with interest the article by “ A 
Former Librarian which appeared in the August 
Journal. The present paper is written not by any means 
as a reply to that, but rather with the object of stressing 
some of the points there made, and in the hope of supple- 
menting it. It is certainly true that school libraries are 
to-day receiving more attention than ever in the past, and 
that well-equipped and well-organized libraries are likely 
to play a much more prominent part in the education of 
future generations. It is more and more coming to be 
recognized that our secondary schools are meant to serve 
some other purpose than merely to prepare pupils for the 
First School Certificate. The standard of education in 
England, as measured by success in these external examina- 
tions, is rising, and yet complaints are often made that our 
secondary schools do not fit boys and girls for life as they 
might do, that the school curriculum is too narrow and 
academic to prepare boys and girls to take their places in 
the world of to-day. 
General knowledge and culture, the art of living, good 


citizenship, and such aims of education do not readily lend 
themselves to any system of competitive external examina- 
tion. An education that does not include these aims is 
hopelessly one-sided. Education for leisure is just as 
important as education for a career. The school library 
can play an important part in broadening the basis of our 
modern education. Local education authorities and 
governing bodies have too often in the past been short- 
sighted or have failed entirely to see the potential value of 
the school library. Even to-day there are still to be found 
members of local education committees who think that the 
provision of a municipal library removes any need for 
maintaining libraries in the schools. 

A year ago the I.A.A.M. set up a small committee that 
has collected a good deal of interesting information about 
the organization and management of secondary school 
libraries. The results of these inquiries will shortly be 
published as an Association pamphlet. There is still ample 
evidence of the inadequacy of library accommodation in 
some schools. So-called school libraries are still housed in 
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corridors, in the main school hall, or scattered in various 
class- rooms; but I do not think that conditions are quite 
as bad as is suggested in A Former Librarian's estimate 
that only about one school in ten possesses a separate room 
set apart for a library. It is only too true that the school 
library is far too often appropriated for other uses—for 
examinations, for governors’ meetings, as a waiting room 
for visitors, for interviews of various kinds—and all these 
uses seriously interfere with its proper functions. 

About the library itself, the accommodation set apart 
for this purpose, there are two observations that I should 
like to stress. In the previous article attention was rightly 
directed to the need for providing also a small combined 
storeroom and workshop, for the purposes of cataloguing 
and indexing, repairs and other minor tasks that are part 
of the routine of library management. There is much to be 
said for the further claim that the library itself should 
consist of two main rooms, in addition to the workshop. 
One of these rooms, the smaller one, should house the 
reference section of the library, and should be so fitted up 
that members of the advanced courses (and perhaps 
other suitable students) could work there in peace, both 
during school hours and out of school hours. The 
larger room should house the bulk of the lending library, 
papers and periodicals, and should be used for the 
issue of books, both during school hours and out of 
school hours. 

It is very difficult to make provision, in a single room, 
however spacious, for both these perfectly legitimate func- 
tions of the school library. A certain amount of amusement 
was caused when the once famous Circular (1428) on Second- 
ary School Staffing advocated the extended use of private 
study periods (as a means of economy) and suggested that 
two forms might be taken together, in the school library, 
for such private study periods. Unfortunately the majority 
of our schools do not yet possess a library room spacious 
enough to accommodate two forms at once. There is, 
however, this justification for the suggestion. There is a 
real need for an extended use of private study periods among 
the senior students. At present such private study periods 
are, too often, perforce taken in other class-rooms. The 
unfortunate private study victim occupies a vacant desk 
in a full class-room where other work is being done all the 
time. Private study under these conditions is seriously 
handicapped. Private study periods are needed, but to be 
of any value to the student they must be spent under 
reasonable conditions; the obvious place is in a properly 
equipped library. And it should be recognized that the 
supervision of private study periods is as exacting as actual 
teaching. It is a farce to advocate them as a means of 
economy in staffing. 

My second observation on the library itself is a plea for 
variety, both in construction and in equipment. The 
library will fail of its purpose unless it creates an atmosphere 
different from that of the class-room or of any other part 
of the school. 

Freedom, individuality, initiative—these are the ideas 
that the library should inevitably impress on all those who 
use it. There is a danger perhaps that the school libraries 
of the future will become stereotyped or standardized in 
construction, and equipment. Some of our more progressive 
local education authorities have already standardized plans 
for school libraries. And yet the library should be the last 
home of individuality and of freedom in the school. The 
most complete exhibition of education in England and 
Wales was organized recently, in connexion with the 
International Education Conferences at Oxford, in August. 
Among the exhibits was a portfolio of plans and photo- 
graphic illustrations of many of the best of our public 
and secondary school libraries. Some of these buildings 
were open to criticism in various ways, but what struck me 
most was the great variety and originality in construction, 
and the thought that the very soul of the school sometimes 
resides in the school library rather than in the chapel or on 
the playing fields. 
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After accommodation comes maintenance. Most 
librarians to-day, in aided and maintained secondary 
schools, receive some annual allowance for the provision 
of new books and other library expenses. These annual 
grants are often very small; they are sometimes paid 
indirectly or are mixed up with grants available for other 
uses, in such a way that the library does not get a fair deal. 
Many local education authorities have already adopted a 
scale for annual library grants, but even here the amounts 
and the methods vary widely. Probably the most satis- 
factory system of grant is based on a combination of a 
block grant and a per capita grant. Certain library expenses 
do not depend at all on the size of the school. Hence there 
is a strong case for a small fixed annual grant, irrespective 
of the size of the school. This should be supplemented by a 
further annual sum calculated on the basis of so much per 
head. This per capita grant should be increased for post 
School Certificate students. 

But however satisfactory the accommodation, and 
however generous the grant, the school library will not be 
successful unless it secures the services of a competent and 
enthusiastic librarian, and it is in considering this that the 
previous writer makes suggestions that deserve careful 
thought. His plea that the librarian should receive a special 
allocation of non-teaching ” periods is so obviously just 
that it is bound to gain more general recognition. School- 
masters as a class are so accustomed to sacrificing their 
so-named “‘ free periods to school business of one kind or 
another that probably the majority of librarians have never 
even thought of claiming a special allocation. But if the 
library is to have proper oversight and to be subjected 
to regular stock-taking, such an allocation is essential. 

In discussing duties a ‘‘ Former Librarian ’’ assumes that 
the issue of books has to be done out of school hours. No 
doubt this is the general practice, but some school librarians 
have recently been experimenting with a system that 
provides for the issue of books during school hours. This 
system of library periods during school hours will be 
described in detail in the I.A.A.M. pamphlet. It depends 
for its success on suitable library accommodation and 
equipment. My own practice is to have all middle school 
forms in the library once a week, to exchange their books 
and to look round. This occupies some twenty minutes, 
t.e. half of an ordinary teaching period, and applies to ten 
forms that make up the middle school. One advantage is 
that this has made it possible, in a big day school of 600 boys, 
to throw the library open for the issue of books out of school 
hours to all boys in the upper school on four days a week. 
Previously it was not possible to allow boys to exchange 
books more often than once a week, four or five forms being 
admitted each day out of school hours. This experiment 
has been very popular, and has resulted in a great increase 
in the number of books issued. 

I am in agreement with the opinions that the previous 
writer expresses on the question of a librarian’s qualifications. 
It is not possible, or desirable, to have a full-time librarian 
on the staff of our secondary schools. On the other hand, 
some knowlege of library routine and management is 
necessary, even for the enthusiastic school librarian. 
Among the suggestions made was one that the Board of 
Education might set up a vacation course in the subject. 
Actually this has been done. The first Board of Education 
Vacation Course for School Librarians was held at Oxford 
in August. It lasted for a week and was attended by some 
forty librarians, men and women. Contrary to the usual 
practice it was not run by the Board’s Inspectors, although 
a number of H.M. Inspectors put in an appearance, and the 
Board took a great deal of interest in this experiment. The 
course was a great success and is likely to be repeated next 
summer. The opinion generally expressed by those who 
attended was that a single week was too short a time. 
There is no doubt that the Board of Education is interested, 
and school librarians may look for the assistance of 
H.M. Inspectors in their efforts to make the library play a 
larger part in the school life of the future. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the September Competition is Katty 
Ann,“ proxime accessit, Brive.” 


The winner of the July Competition was Mrs. Mary B. 
Caithness, Hildathorpe College, Whitby, Yorks. 


Will “ Baires,” the winner of the August Competition, 
kindly send name and address. 


We classify the thirty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Katty Ann, Brive, Als ob, J. E. M., Superannuated, 
Ex or, Bavieca, Woodlea, Zlata Husa, Winton, 
R. E., Double E., H. S. W., Martin, Famulus, 
Atossa, Trina, Yendu, Magister. 


Class I1.—Cadwal, Nomasi, Autochton, Brightonian, Old 
Trident, Chateau d'If, Sinister, D. S. S., Dexter, 
E. M. C., Itzehoe, Dopolavoro, R. A. D. 


Class III. -Cormac, Eleanor, E. H. S., Leda, Onyx. 


PASSAGE FROM ‘‘ MOHAMMED ” BY KLABUND. 
FRANKE VERLAG.) 


Leicht, und nur aus Zärtlichkeit auf Maria gestützt, ging er 
in den glitzernden Abend. 

Erzähle mir, Mohammed, sprach Maria, was sich ereignete, 
seit du uns im Ramadhan verlassen. Sofern es dich nicht 
schmerzt. Wenn es die Erinnerung belastet: wirf es von dir 
und auf mich. Ich will alle deine Lasten gern und heiter bis 
ans Ende aller Zeiten tragen. Peinigen dich aber meine Worte 
wie Mücken oder stechen sie wie giftige Kakteen: so lass uns 
schweigen und wie dunkle Palmen schweigsam im blauen Himmel 
stehn. 

Mohammed haschte nach einem fliegenden Kafer. 

Jahrhunderte, so schien es mir, raste ich einsam durch die 
Welt. Der einzige Mensch. Kein Bruder und keine Schwester, 
keine Gattin und keine Geliebte waren mir zugetan. Ich nährte 
mich von den Früchten der Wildnis und stillte meinen Durst an 
den springenden Bachen. Einst hatte ich Hunger nach Fleisch. 
Ich schnitzte mir einen Bogen und eine Lanze und jagte einer 
Hindin nach. Ich richtete den Bogen, der Pfeil schwirrte von 
der Sehne —ich fiel in mich zusammen. Blut rann aus meiner 
Brust. Der Pfeil hatte mich selbst durchbohrt. Niemals mehr 
stellte ich einem Tiere nach. Gazelle und Löwe folgten freundlich 
meinen Schritten. Taube und Geier begrüssten mich schnabelnd 
aus den Lüften. Bart und Haar sprossen lang aus Haupt und 
Brust und Beinen. Wild ward ich und alt und hatte keine 
Gedanken, kein Wissen und keine Vernunft. Da kam ich an 
den Berg Hira und erstieg ihn stéhnend. Und als ich den 
Gipfel erklommen hatte —ich stieg aber Monate und Jahre, 
fiel ich in einen tiefen Schlaf. Dem enttauchte wie aus dunklen 
Fluten ein schöner Jüngling. Er hielt ein beschriebenes seidenes 
Tuch vor sein Gesicht. Nicht sah ich sein Gesicht, nur seine 
elfenbeinerne Gestalt. Und der Jüngling sprach: Lies!’ 
Ich aber lallte unwirsch kaum verständliche Laute —ich hatte in 
den Jahren und Jahrhunderten der Einsamkeit die Sprache 
vergessen und verloren.“ 


(BERLIN: PAUL 


TRANSLATED BT KATTY ANN 


Treading lightly, and only out of affection leaning upon Maria, 
he went forth into the shining evening. 

„Mohammed,“ said Maria, tell me all that has happened to 
you since you left us in the month of Ramadan. That is, if it 
will not pain you. If the remembrance is burdening you: then 
cast it off and lay it upon me. I will gladly and cheerfully bear 
all your burdens till the end of time. But if these words I say 
torment you like gnats, or prick you like poisonous cactuses : 
then let us not speak at all; let us stand in silence, like dark 
palm-trees, beneath the blue sky.” 

Mohammed snatched after a beetle that flew past. 

“ For centuries, as it seemed to me, I raged through the world 
alone. The only human soul. I was denied the devotion of 
brother, sister, wife, sweetheart. I fed upon the fruits of the 
wilderness, and quenched my thirst at the gushing brooks. Once 
I felt hungry for flesh-meat. I whittled myself a bow and a 
spear and stalked a doe. I stretched my bow and the arrow 
whizzed from the bow-string—lI fell down in a heap. Blood was 
flowing from my breast. I myself was pierced by my own arrow. 
Never again did I hunt after any animal. Gazelles and lions 
followed my footsteps as friends. Doves and hawks snapped 
their beaks at me in greeting from the air. My beard grew long, 
as did the hair on my head and chest and legs. I became wild ; 
I became old; I had no thoughts, no knowledge, no under- 
standing. Thus I came to Mount Hira and ascended it groaning. 


And when I had scaled its summit—but it took me months and 
years of climbing I fell into a deep sleep. Out of which sleep, 
as out of dark waters, there arose a beautiful youth. He held 
before his face a silken cloth on which there was writing. His 
face I did not see, only his form, white as ivory. And the youth 
said: Read]! But I only babbled haltingly, uttering scarcely 
intelligible sounds. In the years and centuries of solitude I had 
forgotten and lost the power of speech. 

Out of several good versions, not one perfect, Katty 
Ann carried the day because of the slightness of her 
blemishes, which were: I fell down in a heap for ich fiel 
in mich zusammen, our preference being for the rendering 
I collapsed ; snapped their beaks at me for begriissten mich 
schnabelnd ; and haltingly for unwirsch. We liked Trina’s” 
cooed to me from the air and Brive’s ” called softly, but we 
do not think caressed me with their beaks (‘‘ Superannuated 
is quite possible when followed by from the air, and Zlata 
Husa’s ” pecks from the breezes is too difficult to visualize. 
But we liked “ Zlata Husa’s’’ English prose, and especially 
I became a savage and grew old for wild ward ich und alt, a 
rendering in which Double E ” and Cadwal join him. 

‘‘ Brive ” headed the list of competitors who do not know 
the meaning of waren mir zugetan, and translated it was 
given me as a companion. Als ob ” follows Brive,” and 
adds the curious and quite unnecessary blemish I levelled 
my bow. Several other competitors aimed the bow instead 
of the arrow—" J. E. M.,“ Ex or, and others. 


“ J. E. M.“ led the way in misreading the first sentence, 
thus: Lightly, and only for tenderness, leaning on Maria. 
But the sentence could have been written Leicht ging er 
in den glitzernden Abend, which would have avoided 
ambiguity. “ J. E. M.“ also thought in den glitzernden 
Abend meant into the West ; in this she was followed, though 
some way behind, by Atossa.” 


We admired ‘‘ Superannuated’s ” he went forth into the 
starry evening, and several other versions of the same idea. 

One of the best translations of unwirsch was Winton’s ” 
But I stammered morosely. ‘‘ Eleanor ” also chose this 
rendering in her uneven translation, but she unfortunately 
omitted the whole sentence Nicht sah ich sein Gesicht, nur 
seine elfenbetnerne Gestalt, an omission of which Cadwal ” 
also was guilty, and to which he owes his low position. 


“ Winton ' misunderstood Dem enttauchte wie aus 
dunklen Fluten ein schöner Jüngling and says: From this, 
as out of dark waves, I was rescued by a beautiful youth. 
“Cormac quite frankly could make nothing of this, and 
so read dann for dem and floated easily into another meaning. 
But dem refers to Schlaf; the sense is clearly and correctly 
given by our prize-winner. 

“ R. E.“ began so well and then grew careless—I remained 
entirely alone in the world conveys no hint of rasen, and she 
also read dann for dem. 

Double E's I raced lonely is a translation of rannte 
not raste. And his English went astray in since thou left us 
in Ramadhan. 

“ Trina loses the point of der einzige Mensch, which 
means the only human being, and implies in existence. 
Trina merely says one man alone, forgetting that a man 
can feel alone even in a crowd. Yendu has it the oniy 
mortal. But creatures other than human are also mortal 
and the passage goes on to mention such—doe, gazelle, lion. 
dove, and hawk. ‘‘ Yendu” also sends him careering 
through the world, and his Kakteen become thistles. 

As usual, H. S. W.’s ” prose is exemplary, but there are 
many small slips in the translation, which he will see by 
comparing his with the prize version. 

“ Woodlea ” and Magister mistook Ramadhan for a 
place and said since you left us at Ramadhan. But a footnote 
explains that Magister’s ” version was done far from home, 
dictionary, and coupon, which reveals him as a sound German 
scholar. 

(Continued on page 656) 
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= LONGMANS 


LANDMARKS OF WORLD HISTORY 
By C. S. S. HIGHAM. With Illustrations. 2s. 
A simply written outline of the growth of the great peoples of the world. Sometimes the 
story centres round the life of the leading figure of the age—at others it traces the course 


of the great forward movements of mankin 
One of the best primers of world history that we have yet seen.“ — The Schoolmaster. 


EUROPE: THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC ERAS 
By Prof. A. J. GRANT and Prof. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 5s. 
The set book for the Oxford and Cambridge School Certificate Examination, reprinted from 


Grant and Temperley’s Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1932,” 
with an Epilogue. 


A COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE FOR FIRST EXAMINATIONS 
By W. F. H. WHITMARSH. 3s. 6d. 
A complete course for School Certificate Classes, giving full and varied practice in Grammar, 
Composition, Free Composition, and Translation of both Prose and Verse. Abundant 
provision is made for Reproduction and Comprehension Exercises. 


q Judging by the appreciations we have already received from Modern Language 
Specialists, this is the book they have been wanting for many years. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR TO-DAY. By MAURICE THIERY. ls. 


A little book of ongina! plays introducing the exchanges of conversation of everyday life 
in modern France. It is suitable for children in their second or third year of French. 


LIVING FRENCH 
A new series of French Texts. Edited by VICTOR COHEN 
A graded series of French Readers from the Second Year to the Fifth. The material will 
be taken from works of merit by modern authors of distinction. The vocabulary will be that 
of modern life and the matter such as will appeal to all types of pupils of school age. 
Only books of worth and distinction will be included, and the editing will be graded so as 
not to destroy the interest in the books while preparing the pupil for the School 
Examinations. 
GRADE A. (Second Year.) 64 pages. 
No. I. CONTES DES CENT UN MATINS 
By ERNEST PEROCHON 


GRADE B. (Third Year.) 96 pages. Ready in Sept. Limp, ls. 3d. 
No. I. LES DEUX CROQUEMITAINES 
By CH. QUINEL and A. DE MONTGON 


% THE HERITAGE OF LITERATURE ” SERIES—New Volume 


EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by R. W. JEPSON. 2s. (Section B. No. 5) 


This edition is suitable for intensive study by candidates preparing for School Certificate 
and Matriculation Examinations. It contains specially props s maps, the author's original 
reface, and it is edited with an introduction, a sketch of the historical background of the 
k, and notes, questions, and exercises. 
This new series now includes :— 
Modern One-Act Plays, One-Act Comedies, Essays by Modern Writers, Lighter Essays, 
John Galsworthy’s Selected Short Stories, Short Stories Old and New, Real Adventure, 
3 of the Wilds, England Out-of-Doors, G. M. Trevelyan’s The England of 
ueen Anne. 


Ready. Limp, Is. 


A new and expanded edition of a popular Introduction to Science 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 
By P. E. ANDREWS and H. G. LAMBERT. 
With Frontispiece and 130 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


The new edition contains additional chapters on heat quantity, reflection at curved 
surfaces, and refraction. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. Revision Notes and Questions. 
By F. W. GODDARD and S. R. HUMBY. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


The essentials for S.C. Chemistry in Revision Form, together with about 500 graduated 
examples, the majority from recent S.C. papers. The complete syllabuses of the various 
S.C. and Matriculation Examinations are covered. 


Just the right points are selected and difficult topics are properly accorded further treatment. Nothing 
of importance has been omitted.’’—The Journal of Education. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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We think the majority of our readers recognized Ramad- 
han, though in Ramadhan is slightly ambiguous. We 
commend ‘“ Atossa ” and Cadwal for the rendering 
during Ramadhan, ‘‘ Ex or and R. A. D.“ for in the 
month Ramadhan, ‘‘ Winton ” for in Ramazan, Dexter 
for the time of Ramadhan, and Onyx for the Great Fast. 
Als ob ” outstripped everybody and wrote in March. 

Famulus is exhorted to be careful of his English. 
He says: The gazelle and the lion followed after me and were 
glad of me. But to be glad of some one or something is an 
idiom of quite different meaning from freundlich. 

E. M. C.“ tried to be more explicit than the original 
and rendered Brust as lungs. 

Sinister and D. S. S.“ were over-confident, and 
connected Elfenbein with elves—elfin-limbed (“ Sinister ’’), 
and fairy form ( D. S. S.“). No matter how certain you 
are, it is always well to verify unusual words in the 
dictionary. 5 

We gladly made the addition requested by Itzehoe, 
but her position still remains too low. With her knowledge 
of German she should not be satisfied with so let us keep 
silence, nor Mohammed put forth his hand against a moth, 
nor did I wander alone, nor as from out dark waters did I then 
see a beautiful youth. 

We were cheered by several kind letters and messages. 
“ Katty Ann begins to suspect that a Prize Editor's 
lot is not a happy one, and therefore wishes us a grand 
holiday. Well, our lot is patchy, and when we are dis- 
heartened by the disapproval of one competitor, we are 
generally restored to good courage by the kind words of 
another. 

“ D. S. S.“ does not need the evidence of Mr. Rice to 
convince us of his right to compete. His own assurance 
that he had a coupon is enough for us. 

We agree with Hibernia ” about the unsatisfactoriness 
of modern French poetry, and this time we set a poem by an 
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earlier Aubert. But no matter what period we take, there 
seems to be an absence of lyricism. French poets appear to 
be obsessed with the desire to be witty above all, and if 
possible, epigrammatic. The absence of accented syllables 
in French presents a handicap to lyricism, and yet Alfred 
de Musset succeeded in writing songs as lyrical as anything 
Heine wrote in German or Burns in the Doric of the Low- 
lands. We hope Hibernia ” will attempt the verse 
competition again, and see what she makes of Le Livre 
de la Raison.”’ 


A prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by Aubert. (From 
an old MS.) 

LE LIVRE DE LA RAISON 


Lorsque le ciel, prodigue en ses présents, 
combla de biens tant d'êtres différents, 

ouvrages merveilleux de son pouvoir supréme, 
de Jupiter l'homme reçut, dit-on, 

un livre écrit par Minerve elle-même, 
ayant pour titre la raison. 

Ce livre ouvert aux yeux de tous les âges 

les devoit tous conduire à la vertu. 

Mais d'aucun d’eux il ne fut entendu, 
quoiqu' il contint les leçons les plus sages. 

L'enfance y vit des mots et rien de plus ; 

la jeunesse beaucoup d’abus ; 

l'âge suivant, des regrets superflus ; 

et la vieillesse en déchira les pages. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALI. 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

(Continued on page 660) 
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Prof. WATTS at British Assn.: Most boys and girls have some collecting 
spirit, either for postage stamps, birds’ eggs, cigarette cards, and even bus 

ckets. If at school they gain a little knowledge of the 
geological specimens of their own country-side, and their 
powers of observation are awakened, they will have a hobby 
of lifelong interest.“ 


Two Books on Subjects of Presidential Address at British Assn. 
EARTH LORE: THE DINOSAURS : 


A History of a Great Gro 
Geology without Jargon of Extinct Reptiles up 
By Prof. S. J. SHAND By Dr. W. E. SWINTON 
Bar net (British Museum) 
i ' 15s. net 
Outlines the Geological Diplodocus, the 20-ton 
position to-day and explains reptile, with a brain the size 


the Theory of Continental 
Drift discussed by Prof. 
Watts. 18 Dinosaurs illustrated. 
THE DORSET COAST. A Geological Guide 
By G. M. Davies, M. Sc., F. G. S. 
Cloth, 6s. net. Also in paper covers in two parts: Western 
Section, 2s. 6d. net; Central and Eastern Sections, 3s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS MURBY & Oo., | Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 460. 


of a hen's egg, mentioned by 
Prof. Watts, is one of the 


THE DOCUMENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Translated and Historically Arranged with Critical Introductsons 
By G. W. WADE, D. D. 10s. 6d. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
are being reprinted and issued in separate volumes 
St. Matthew, 1s.; St. Mark, 1s.; St. Luke, 1s.; St. John, 1s. 


St. Mark (A.V.) 2s. 6d. St. Luke (A.V.) 4s. 
By G. W. WADE, D.D., and J. H. WADE, M.A. 
2 Samuel (RV.) 48. 


SMALLER COMMENTARIES 
(Up to and including School Certificate) 
By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. By CHARLES KNAPP, D. D. 


St. Matthew (A. V.) 38 St. Mark (R. V.) 2s. 6d. 
St. Mark (A. V.) 28 St. Luke ys 3s. 6d. 
St. Luke (A.V.) 3s The Acts R.V.) 4s. 
The Acts, Vol. I (i.—xvi.) 2s By G. W. WADE, D. D., and J. H. 
The Acts, Vol. II (xiii.— WADE, M. A. 

xxviii.) (A. V.) 28 2 Samuel (R..) $s. 


A.V. Editions have important R.V. variations in the footnotes. All prices are n 
0 
THOMAS MURBY & co., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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BLACKIE 


A REVISION FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION BOOK 


By F. BLACKBURN, Modern Language Master, North Manchester High School, and A. G. MORRIS, Modern Language 
Master, Birkenhead Institute. 
Cloth Boards. 3s. 6d. 

This book is primarily a revision grammar, giving and testing the essential points in grammar and providing sufficient 
continuous prose passages and free composition subjects for two years’ work. It thus combines in one volume the functions 
of the grammar book and the prose translation manual. 

It will be found useful in the School Certificate and Matriculation forms of Secondary Schools, as well as in the more 
advanced classes in Evening and Central Schools. 

A large number of questions from recent School Certificate and Matriculation examination papers is included. 


A New Series of French Texts 
A FRENCH COURSE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF 
By GEORGE J.G. TAYLOR, M.A., Head of the Modern 


Languages Department, Wolverhampton Grammar School, FRENCH LITERATURE 


and WM. H. CARHART, B. A., Assistant French Master FA SEDYE DIE AONDOS an co ARAE: 
Wolverhampton Grammar School; French Lecturer, Now ready— L'ÎLE SANS NOM 
Wolverhampton and Staffs. Technical College. By MAURICE LEVEL 


Cloth Boards. JUSQU’A LA LUNE EN FUSÉE AÉRIENNE 


First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 28. 6d. By O. HANSTEIN 
Cloth Boards. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH: 


FAULTS AND THEIR REMEDIES 
By A. WISE, A.R.C.S., Assistant Master, H.M. Dockyard School, Devonport. 
Limp cloth cover. Is. 

This book is designed to give help in writing grammatical English and to explain the commoner faults and how they 
should be corrected. 

The author gives an insight into the mechanics of language, and his 150 examples at the end of the book deal with faults 
that are common in everyday English. 

Although this book is primarily intended for schools, it should be found most helpful to any one who writes or speaks 
the English language. 

Secondary schools will find the book especially suitable for revision purposes. 
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BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES 


GENERAL Epitor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt. D., 
D.C. L., late Fellow of Trinity College and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 
The aim of this series is to provide books of scholarly and literary 
quality, each so far as possible self -· sufficing, and rendered interesting to 
pupils by the mode of treatment adopted, and by the free use of illus- 
trations mainly derived from objects of ancient art. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


New Edition 


BLACKIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED GREEK SERIES 


GENERAL EpItoR—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Richly illustrated by Text Cuts and Plates in Half-tone. 

Similar in Aim and General Appearance to Blackie’s 

Illustrated Latin Series. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


Thoroughly revised 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., late Master of the Modern Side in Harrow School, and C. H. K. 
MARTEN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford; Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


This well-known textbook has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. The revision, for which 
Mr. C. H. K. Marten has been responsible, was necessitated by the happenings and developments of the post-war era and 
by the findings of modern historical research. It has been no mere patchwork, but a very thorough and searching adjust- 
ment, without, however, altering the plan of the book. The last 200 pages, dealing with the period from the Industrial 
Revolution to the Ottawa Conference in 1932, have been entirely rewritten by Mr. Marten. 

Complete. 8s. In Two Parts. 58. each. Part I. 55 B. c.-A. D. 1603. 
In Three Sections. 3s. 6d. each 

Section II. 1485-1714 

In Four Periods 


Period I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1422. 38. 6d. (Same as Section I) Period III. 1603-1783. 2s. 6d. 
Period II. 1422-1603. 2s. 6d. Period IV. 1783-1932. 2s. 6d. 


Part II. 1603-1932 


Section I. 55 B.c.-A.D. 1485 Section III. 1714-1932 


— — — — ³.ſ=.— ęT—— — ñ́— —ũ.:—ꝛ. — —¼— — —(ę— 1. —e e — — — — —— — 


—̃ (D•—ü 
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Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E. C. 4 
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All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanted by the coupon printed on page 683, must reach 
the office by the first post on November 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of £1 1s. and 15s. respectively: for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 108. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final award will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 


a J in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, } in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fiae 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. 
writing ” should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 


On the outside cover of the essay should be written: 
1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters; 
The Candidate’s age last birthday. This is essential, 
. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 
The title of the essay ; 
. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age: 

(5) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 

uncorrected work of the Candidate. 

The essays should be written on quarto paper (11 by 9 in.) 
and on one side of the paper only, with reasonable margins 
to right and left. The sheets should be numbered and 
securely fastened together. 

On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written Essay Competition,” 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education 
Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON OCTOBER 5, 


1935. 


2 W WN 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


THE POETS’ PAGEANT. 


MSCDOUGALL'S 


By J. D. CAMPBELL, Inspector of Schools. This volume in the 


Paths to Parnassus Series is suitable for pupils of from 11 upwards. It contains a very wide and choice selection of over 


150 pieces. 
descriptive nature. 


Vigorous narrative verse is given a prominent place and due consideration to poems of a lyrical and 
272 pages. Cloth Boards, 28. 6d., or in two parts in limp cloth. Part I, 18. 3d. Part II, 18. 6d. 


Four Junior books are also issued in this series. Full particulars and table of contents free on application. 
“ A lively and varied selection.“ — The Journal of Education. 


GEOMETRY 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


By A. MACGREGOR, M.A., and J. W. 


Fine 


FULTON, M. A., B. Sc., Head of Mathematical Dept., Ladies’ College, Edinburgh. On New Sequence lines. Many 
Research Exercises. Carefully arranged formal proofs. Encourages pupils to discover geometrical truths for themselves. 
Part I, 18. 9d.; Part II, 28.; Together, 38. 6d.; Part III, zs.; Parts I, II, and III, 48. 6d. Solid Geometry, Part IV, 
2s.; Four books in one Volume, 6s. 


MUSIC 
CLASSICAL SIGHT READERS. By J. EAsson, L. R. A. M., A.R.CM., R. C. MCCRONE, 


L. R. A. XI., A. R. C. M., and D. C. WALKER, L. R. A. M. Books VI, VII, and VIII are now published to complete the 
series. Manilla Covers, 6d. Cloth Covers, 81d. For Forms 2 to 5. Send for Sample. 


CENTURIES OF SONG. By R. s. THATCHER, M.A., Mus.Doc. (Oxon.), Director of Music, 


Harrow. 76 Songs, Carols, Rounds, and Catches in Staff Notation. 80 pages. Limp Cloth, rs. 

Piano Edition, 8s. net. By post, 88. 6d. 

“ Easily the best collection I have seen.“ — A MUSIC MASTER. 

As a book for massed singing it could hardly be bettered, and the voice part is amazingly moderate in price. Tie Journal of Education. 


A SONG TREASURY FOR SCHOOLS. By C. FORSTER, Mus. B., and 


K. G. FINLAY, A.R.C.M. Books 1 and 2 for Junior and Middle Forms. Staff Notation. Cloth Cover, each, 7d. 
Piano Editions, each, 38. net. 


NcDougall's Educational Co. Ltd., 8 Farringdon Ave., London, ec. 


ve 
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BLACKIES LIST 


SCIENTIFIC, MATHEMATICAL 


Now completed in Five Volumes 


A Textbook of Physics. By E. Grmsent. 
Edited by R. ToMAscHEK, D. Phil., Director of the 
Physical Institute, Technical College, Dresden. 
Authorized translation from the Seventh German 
Edition by L. A. WOODWARD, B.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), and (Vol. IV) W. M. Deans, M.A., B.Sc. 


Vol. I. Mechanics. xii + 434 pp., with 487 figures. 15s. 
net. 

Vol. II. Heat and Sound. xii + 312 pp., with 225 figures. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Electricity and Magnetism. xiv + 688 pp., with 
806 figures. 25s. net. 

Vol. IV. Optics. xiv + 302 pp., with 346 figures. 15s. net. 

Vol. V. Physics of the Atom. xvi + 474 pp., with 310 


figures. 17s. 6d. net. 


Atomic Physics. By Max Born, MA. 
(Cantab.), Dr.phil. (Göttingen), (Hon.) Sc.D. 
(Bristol); Stokes Lecturer in Mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Authorized translation from the 
German Edition by JOHN DouGALL, M. A., D. Sc., 
F. R. S. E. Fully illustrated. 17s. 6d. net. 


Theoretical Physics. By Grond Joos, 
Professor of Physics at the University of Jena. 
Translated from the First German Edition by IRA M. 
FREEMAN, Ph.D., Chicago. 25s. net. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. 
By R. Courant, Géttingen—New York. Trans- 
lated by E. J. McSHANE, Princeton. Volume I. 
20s. net. Volume II in preparation. 


An Elementary Textbook of 
ANATOMY. By HENRY EDWARD CLARK, 
C.M.G. New Edition. Entirely revised to date by 
JOHN GRAHAM, B.Sc., M.B., Ch. B., F. R. F. P. S., 
Professor of Anatomy, The Anderson College of 
Medicine, Glasgow. Fully illustrated. 68. net. 


Ready October 


THE 
RESTLESS UNIVERSE 


By MAX BORN 


With 8 half-tone plates, 120 line drawings, and a unique 
series of 7 moving pictures. 


64 in. by 83 in. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book, by one of the foremost scientists of the day, 
throws light on such bewildering mysteries as the 
nature of matter and the structure of the universe. 
Dr. Max Born speaks with the authority of one who 
has himself made fundamental contributions to our 
present-day knowledge of the atom. 


Catalogue of Scientific Books post free 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page £8 10 0 Half Column [i page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ page! 4 10 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 
[Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 


NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are no 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 
All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment fhrough a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


LonpoN: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Lupo ATR Broapway, E. C. 4 


Physical Education 


The new emphasis on physical education in our 
schools and colleges was happily illustrated in the 
proceedings of the British Association at Norwich. The 
Education Section devoted a whole morning to the 
subject ; the meeting was largely attended, and by 
common consent the papers read were of a high 
level. 

The importance of physical exercise in the education 
and development of youth is not a modern idea. Games 
and physical exercises were practised by the peoples of 
the oldest civilized states of which we have any know- 
ledge. The educationists of ancient Greece taught that 
the education of mind and body could not be kept 
separate. Unfortunately, the technique of the education 
of the whole man has to a great extent been lost, 
and education is now so often confused with mere book 
learning. In our anxiety to develop the child’s mind, 
we are inclined to forget that he has a body equally in 
need of development. Happily, there are now signs 
that the national interest in the value and importance 
of physical education is being thoroughly aroused. Early 
this year the British Medical Association appointed a 
special Committee to consider and report upon the 
necessity for the cultivation of the physical development 
of the civilian population and the methods to be pursued 
for this object. In June last the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Education, in his speech on Educa- 
tion Estimates in the House of Commons, showed himself 
to be fully alive to the importance of this branch of 
education and to the desirability for extending its scope 
beyond school age. In his speech, the Parliamentary 
Secretary announced the formation of the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training to meet the 
need of a central organization which would bring together 
all those interested in the inauguration of a national 
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scheme of recreative physical training for adolescents 
and adults of both sexes. 

For some years past the general public has shown an 
increasing interest in, and appreciation of the value of 
physical training not only as a compulsory subject in the 
school curriculum, but also as a voluntary activity which 
should have a place in the leisure hours of all young 
people. 

Hitherto British tradition has been against the 
Government taking over the entire organization of 
physical training for children and young people, and much 
of the physical training for adolescents has been left to 
voluntary organizations. The work of these organiza- 
tions has been excellent on the whole and has met a 
real need, but unfortunately there are thousands of 
adolescents who are not members of any organization 
and who therefore are unable to enjoy the benefits of 
healthy, recreative physical training. The Central Coun- 
cil—itself a voluntary organization—will assist in the 
development of existing facilities for recreative physical 
activities for young people who are past school age and, 
in particular, will help to extend the benefits of physical 
education and recreation to those who are not yet 
associated with any organization. The Council desires 
to support voluntary associations and local authorities 
in the development of physical education, and not in any 
way to supersede them. 

There can be no question that a new era of immense 
significance is beginning for the nation and for physical 
education. At last it is being realized that the scope of 
physical education must be widened so as to include not 
only school children, but also adolescents and young 
people generally. 

It is true that great advances have been made during 
recent years in the methods employed in the physical 
education of the elementary school child. The scheme 
advocated by the Board of Education for use in ele- 
mentary schools will bear favourable comparison with 
similar schemes in any other country in the world, but 
we cannot yet claim that all is well with the physical 
training of the elementary school child. Facilities and 
equipment are still often poor. In many areas teachers 
require expert guidance which is not available. It is a 
well-known fact that the greatest advances in physical 
education have been made in those areas in which 
organizers of physical training are employed, and yet less 
than half of the total number of local education authorities 
employ organizers. If the scheme of national physical 
education is to be widened, the organizer of physical 
training is the vital link between the local authority 
and the voluntary organizations in the area. 

In the boys’ public and secondary schools there is 
also considerable room for improvement in regard to 
physical education, for it 1s one of the greatest follies 
of our present educational system that in many of these 
schools, the sound and harmonious physical development 
of adolescent boys is almost entirely neglected. Mr. M. 
Jacks, at the recent meeting of the British Association 
at Norwich, referred to the great need for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Physical Education, under a 
fully qualified graduate gymnastic master, in every 
boys’ public and secondary school. He also drew atten- 
tion to the pernicious practice of sacrificing the physical 
training of adolescent boys during the time of prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and other examinations. Neither 
can participation in games alone be considered sufficient 
to produce a harmonious physical development. 


Many local education authorities provide physical 
training classes for young people in connexion with the 
evening institutes. Unfortunately, many are deterred 
from joining the classes because physical training forms 
part of a group course of subjects, all of which the 
students are required to attend. There is scope for 2 
new type of ‘‘recreative institute where physical 
activities, hobbies, games, and swimming are the chief 
subjects. During the coming winter session one local 
education authority proposes to establish in a number 
of selected schools recreative physical training classes 
for adolescents who have previously attended these 
schools. This should prove a very satisfactory scheme 
and should attract a large number of young people. 

For unemployed adolescents, the juvenile instruction 
centres usually provide physical training classes, though 
the facilities and equipment are frequently inadequate. 
So-called keep fit classes are also springing up 
rapidly in many parts of the country and, when under 
the right leadership, these classes provide excellent 
recreative physical activities for thousands of young 
people. 

Local authorities have long been empowered to provide 
municipal gymnasia ; but few of them have done so. 
Such gymnasia could very well serve as centres of all 
forms of recreative physical training for the area. As in 
ancient Greece, the gymnasium must become a place of 
first-rate importance in every town and village in Great 
Britain. 

The two main difficulties which at present hinder the 
development of recreative physical training for young 
people are lack of suitable facilities and suitable leaders. 
The training of leaders is becoming a matter of extreme 
urgency, for unless the leadership is good, the present 
enthusiasm among the young people will soon bum 
itself out, and this great opportunity of creating a 
healthier and better Britain will be lost. 


THE Home ARTS AND INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION.—This 
Association will hold an Exhibition and Sale of British Hand:- 
craft at Sunderland House, Curzon Street, W.1, from Novem- 
ber 4 to 9, inclusive (11 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. daily, admission 18.). 
The Association was founded in 1884 and aims at reviving and 
encouraging British handicrafts and furthering their develop- 
ment and improvement. Every kind of handicraft from wood- 
working and needlework to pottery and book-binding will be 
displayed. 


2 $ $ 


DRAMATIC Propuction.—The Autumn Term of the Week-end 
Course of Dramatic Production, organized by the Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, for all who are interested in dramatic art 
or in social and educational drama will open at the Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, on Sunday, October 13. The course will 
include a specialized course in play-writing under the direction 
of Miss Marion Fawcett. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath (stamped 
envelope). g í 

= 


EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP.—Six public lectures have been 
arranged by the Association for Education in Citizenship, at 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S. E. 1, on Fridaxs, 
at 5.15 p.m. The lectures are as follows: October 4, The 
Qualities of a Citizen, Sir Ernest Simon, M.A. ; October 11. 
‘Teaching of Citizenship through Politics and Economics, 
Michael Stewart, M.A.; October 18, Through History,” 
Dr. G. P. Gooch ; October 25, ‘‘ Through Geography,”’ Prof. J. F. 
Unstead, D. Sc.; November 1, Some Difficulties Considered.” 
Mrs. Eva M. Hubback, M.A. ; November 8, The General Moral 
Approach, S. H. Wood. Tickets (2s. 6d. for the course or 1s. 
for a single lecture) may be obtained from the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Association, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 1. 
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Occasional Notes 


Pe warmest congratulations of this Journal are 

extended to its young but distinguished con- 
temporary, The Times Educational Supplement, on the 
attainment of its silver jubilee. It was 
first published in 1910, the year in 
which the King came to the throne, a 
fact which has been graciously recognized by a message 
from His Majesty. The vast changes which have taken 
place during these twenty-five years have only recently 
been described in all their varied aspects, including the 
educational aspect. It remains, however, to acknow- 
ledge the good fortune which befell education in this 
country when its greatest newspaper (some think the 
greatest newspaper in the world) decided to deal 
definitely, in the first instance month by month, with 
educational issues of all kinds from the university to the 
nursery school. As regards its impartiality, its breadth 
of outlook, and its high literary standard, it is sufficient 
to say that the Supplement has worthily maintained the 
traditions of the parent newspaper. It helped materially 
to guide and inform public opinion at a time when not 
even the cataclysm of war could prevent the passage of 
the great Act of 1918, and it is a significant fact that 
from that time forward it became a weekly paper. 


ur 
Congratulations. 


Se the meeting of the British Association at 
Norwich sixty-seven years ago, the advancement 
of science in all its branches has been truly remarkable. 
This progress was ably exemplified in 
form, aS the presidential address of Prof. W. W. 
the Continents., Watts delivered in Norwich last month. 
In the course of his address, the Presi- 
dent gave an excellent summary of the investigations 
of eminent geologists with regard to the structure of the 
continents and the formation of mountain ranges as 
well as the various theories (including that of radio- 
active energy in minerals) which have been put forward 
from time to time to explain the different phenomena. 
The account of these investigations is a fascinating story 
of scientific method and research. The President then 
proceeded to examine in some detail the hypothesis of 
continental drift. The parallelism of the eastern and 
western coasts of the Atlantic, the close resemblances in 
the rocks and fossils in Western Europe to those of 
Eastern North America, the similarities of the living 
animals and plants on the two sides have given good 
reasons for believing that these continental masses once 
continuous have drifted apart. Although this theory 
helps to solve many difficult problems in geography, 
meteorology, biology, geodesy, and other branches of 
science, it has not yet met with universal acceptance. 
To geologists and geographers, this address (now 
published) should not only be an instructive and stimu- 
lating study but it should also appeal to all readers who 
are interested in the progress of scientific thought. 


HE President of the Educational Science section of 
the British Association could scarcely have chosen 

a more timely theme for his address than that of educa- 
tion and freedom. The free expression 
of individual thought is the essence of 
democracy, and democracy is having 
an extremely bad time just now in certain countries. 
But Dr. Pickard-Cambridge is concerned to point out 
that we need not travel across the seas for examples of 


Education and 
Freedom. 


the suppression of individual freedom. The municipal 
councillor who is brought to heel by the crack of the 
party whip, and is compelled to vote against his con- 
sclence when matters affecting the vital interests of 
education are in question, is a sad and not an uncommon - 
instance. Again, the freedom of the teacher is rigidly 
restricted by the system of examinations. Dr. Pickard- 
Cambridge definitely ranks examinations, “ not in 
themselves, but as they are treated in most schools 
at the present time, among the worst enemies to educa- 
tion in freedom of thought and independence of Judgment. 
The address is, we repeat, a timely and a wise warning 
against bringing up a race with a capacity for freedom 
undeveloped, a race which will be the easy prey of the 
politician, the journalist, yes, and the dictator. 


“THE cry too old at forty ’’ was always suspected by 
sensible folk to be absolute nonsense, except in 
regard to such matters as violent physical exertion. But 
the modern movement for adult educa- 
„ tion has brought to the front the 
question of adult capacity to profit 
by education, and has caused that question to be taken 
up, first by teachers, and then by psychologists. 
Dr. Wynn Jones's presidential address on personality and 
age, given before the Psychology section of the Brit ish 
Association, covered a wider technical field than we can 
notice here, but his treatment of the problem of adult 
learning is important for all students of education. Child 
psychology received a remarkable impetus in the latter 
part of last century, and adolescent psychology during 
the first quarter of this century. And now comes the 
turn of the adult. The results so far achieved by 
experimental psychology help to assure us that nobody 
under 45 should restrain himself from trying to learn 
anything because of a belief that he is too old to be able 
to learn it, and that the mental abilities of adults who 
participate in schemes of adult education are maintained 
at a high level over a long span of adult years. We hope 
Dr. Wynn Jones’s address will be widely read. 


18 necessity of accurate instruction in school games 
was a point stressed by Mr. S. F. Rous, Secretary 
of the Football Association, in his address as a speaker 
at one of the the meetings of Section L 
(Education) of the British Association, 
at Norwich. His main theme was that 
haphazard methods of instruction, whether in public 
sports or in school games, should never be tolerated. It 
is therefore appropriate that the Football Association 
should now publish an admirable guide to the game“, 
which gives sound advice and instruction to the young 
player and by means of photographs and diagrams 
explains both the fundamental rules of the game and 
the correct tactics to be employed. This publication, 
which is clearly written and well illustrated, strikes us as 
a most useful piece of work. Unsound and vague 
instruction should no more be tolerated on the school 
playing fields than in the class-room. Nothing could 
more appropriately drive home the insistence in school 
on clearness of thought and correctness of method than 
the application of these same qualities on the school 
fields. 


Instruction in 
School Games. 


* Association Football. An Instructional Book of the F.A. (Evans Bros., 


W.C.1. 6d. net.) 
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LEAGUE of Nations, says M. Paul Valéry, implies 

a league of minds. That is the adopted motto of 

the part of the activities of the League which is dis- 
charged by the International Institute 


„ of Intellectual Co-operation. The 
Co-operation. central idea of its work 1s to promote, 


: in all spheres which come within its 
range, a co-ordination of effort capable, not merely of 
saving time and facilitating information, distribution, 
and progress, but also of promoting the creation of the 
international outlook. The report of the Institute for 
1934 is before us, and it contains various indications 
that the international outlook is an ideal by no means 
easy to get realized in practice. Still, such an outlook 
is more and more a prime necessity of civilized life, and 
in no department is there a more promising field for its 
development than in education. In fact, the whole 
problem is essentially educational, as is sufficiently 
shown by the topics included in this report. Among 
them we notice the international aspects of broadcasting, 
the cinema, and the press; the revision of school text- 
books, especially textbooks of history; the co-ordina- 
tion of scientific bibliographies ; folk music and song ; 
the preservation of historical monuments ; and so on. 


“THE Annual Report of the Board of Education* 
has only a moderate amount of progress to record. 
To mention the points of special interest to teachers, 
„ we find that very slow progress is 
1 being made in reducing the number of 
„Black List” schools. During the 
year seventy-two schools were removed from the list, 
a number which should have been trebled to ensure 
their disappearance within a reasonable time. There 
are still more than 6,000 classes in elementary schools 
containing over fifty children, and in secondary schools 
the number of classes over thirty increased from 5,274 
to 5,632, while 360 of these contained more than thirty- 
five pupils. A considerable amount of space is devoted 
to junior technical schools and trade schools. It is 
pointed out that not many of the latter are to be found 
outside London, and the Board regards it as surprising 
that schools of this type have not been established in 
other great centres of population. The question of the 
age of entry into junior technical schools is also dis- 
cussed, the Board apparently taking the view that this 
should not be lowered. It will be evident from this 
that what is said has an important bearing on the 
relation between secondary and technical education. 


T Report by the Council for Art and Industryf is 

the most important official document on this 
subject which we have had, and it should be widely read. 
The Chairman of the Council is 
Mr. Frank Pick, and those who know 
his influence on design in connexion 
with the London Underground Railway Group will 
understand all that his chairmanship promises for the 
future of art in industry. While recognizing the work 
that has been done by those art teachers who have for 
many years made the education of the consumer their 
first consideration, it must be admitted that there has 
been considerable diversity of aim in the schools. The 
Report states that: the success of any effort for the 
improvement of the general standard of design in 


Education for 
the Consumer. 


Education in 1934. Cmd 4968. H. M. Stationery Office. 38. 6d. net. 
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articles of everyday use must depend to a large 
extent on the choice exercised by the purchasing public.” 
The problem is therefore one for the schools. A nation 
gets the art it deserves, and the producer will supply 
what the public wants. 


. recommending that art should be given a 
more important place in the School Certificate 
examination, and discussing the supply and training of 
oe teachers, the Report deals with schools 
Environment, and their equipment, giving photo- 
graphs of schools in this country and 
abroad. The impressions created in children’s minds 
by their surroundings are of the first importance in 
influencing their development and their outlook on life. 
The school should provide for the masses the cultural 
influence which is frequently lacking in their homes. 
Emphasis is laid on pleasing and cheerful colour in 
educational institutions, and it is stated that these 
considerations apply to old buildings with even greater 
force than to new. We recommend this point to the 
consideration of the authorities concerned. It must be 
remembered that the studio of a secondary school should 
be furnished as a busy work-room rather than as a 
class- room.“ At present the suitably designed and 
equipped room is the exception rather than the rule. 


NDER the title Education at Home,” the 
Nineteenth Century for September contains two 
striking articles. The first, entitled Some Vital 
Problems in National Education,” is 
by Dr. Cloudesley Brereton, who has 
much to say about the place of central 
schools in our national system. After referring to the 
three main types of children, one with the predominantly 
abstract type of mind, a second with a practical bent, 
and a third partaking of the strong points of the two, 
he stresses the importance of a public recognition of the 
second or practical type, maintaining that what 1s 
needed for such pupils is a larger element of technical 
instruction, which may mean a more or less distinct bias 
to ordinary subjects or the study of the practical arts 
and crafts, business methods, economics, and so on. 
The vocational element in primary schools will have to 
be accorded greater recognition. The secondary schools 
remain predominantly academic. The status of central 
schools should be improved, and they should take the 
School Certificate Examination, drastically recasted to 
afford a more liberal choice for pupils with practical 
aptitudes, and scholarships should be established to take 
on selected pupils to the next stage in technical educa- 
tion. Dr. Brereton criticizes the granting of additional 
scholarships to secondary schools and is afraid that 
secondary education for all“ would mean lowering of 
standards and waste of public money. If he is arguing 
that the central school should be so improved as to be 
considered fully equal in public estimation to the 
secondary school we should largely agree with him. But 
would not this really be “ secondary education for all 


Education at 
Home. 


N the second article Mr. E. Sharwood Smith looks at 
the question from a rather different point of view. 

He examines Dr. Norwood’s suggestion that a certain 
number of elementary pupils should be 
drafted into the public schools and is 
sceptical about it. If 200 ex-elementary 
boys were admitted annually to Eton, raising the 


Post- Primary 
Education. 
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numbers there from 1,100 to 1,300, the effect of mass 
mentality would be overwhelming. The normal product 
of a public school, despite brilliant exceptions, has not 
learnt to think for himself. The ex-elementary boy may 
acquire what is called culture, but he will be perilously 
near losing his own soul, and at the end of it all he will 
be restless and discontented. The proper place for the 
further education of the elementary boy is the secondary 
school of his native town. Here he does not grow up 
superior to his parents, but remains one with his family. 
But—and this is important—the school must also attract 
those whose earlier education has been in different 
surroundings. Various types and classes must here 
meet and fuse. Hostels, to some extent independent 
and not run by the staff, should provide for boarders. 
In a word, the immediate problem is not how to take 
elementary scholars to the public schools, but how to 
bring the public schools to the elementary scholars. 
This point of view should certainly be considered by those 
who are inclined to accept Dr. Norwood’s suggestions 
too uncritically. 


ie is noteworthy that a number of local authorities 
are becoming increasingly restive under the Board 
of Education’s rules for the selection of school children 
The Childrens t° receive free meals or milk. The 
Milk. cause of the trouble is that the Board 
takes the view that the selection of 
children for all types of meals should be carried out on a 
medical basis, while some local authorities consider that 
the better method of selection is the economic one, 
doubtful cases being referred to the medical officers for 
decision. This aspect of the matter has been strongly 
urged by the Medical Officer of Health for Stockport, 
who, in his annual report, agrees that the medical 
officers can, if required, select accurately those children 
who require extra nourishment, but contends that in 
families with low incomes a state of lowered nutrition in 
the children will either exist or will be liable to occur at 
any time unless some steps to alleviate it are taken. 
Again, the report of the County Medical Officer for 
Lancashire, in which he states that 1,115 children, as 
against 626 in the previous year, were found to be 
suffering from malnutrition, appears to support the 
argument that prevention is better than cure. Most 
people, we think, would prefer that no child should run 
any risk of malnutrition. A good deal of damage may 
have been done before the medical report reveals it 
and what is easily preventable should be prevented. 


l T is not a matter for surprise that the Officers Training 
Corps as a public school activity has drawn fire on 
speech days. The headmaster of Highgate suggested 
T Oman that boys would be more attracted by 
Training Corps. flying. Training in flying would be a 
more educational influence than mili- 

tary training, even if it falls short of the final adventure 
of actual flying, involving risks which a school might not 
be prepared to take. The War Office should take 
serious note of the demand to make O.T.C. training less 
deadening. Discipline is important, but the War proved 
that it can be secured without over-emphasis on routine ; 
and this will be even more true in any future war. 
Lord Allen, at Berkhamsted, said the difference of 
opinion as to whether the O. T. C. is a suitable activity for 
school life must be frankly accepted. But let there be 
a whole-hearted recognition of the fact that you can 
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be an active worker for peace both inside and outside 
the O. T. C.“ 


I will be little disagreement with the sug- 

gestions made in the Memorandum on the Teaching 
of Music in Schools, drawn up by the music panel of the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses in 
Secondary Schools. The developments 
of recent years have brought about a 
striking change in the attitude of educationists towards 
music as a subject in the school curriculum, though 
there are still a few authorities who regard it simply as 
a pleasant recreation and a welcome relief from the 
subjects that really matter.“ It is more generally 
recognized that music has its own special value in a 
well-balanced scheme of education, and that there is 
a real need for as thorough a musical training as is 
possible in order that the youth of to-day may make 
the best use both of increased hours of leisure and of 
the enormous output of music of all kinds by wireless 
and other mechanical means. One recommendation, 
that there should be more systematic co-operation 
between those who teach in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and training colleges, will have the 
wholehearted approval of all teachers of school music. 
The lack of such co-operation at present is responsible 
for a considerable waste of time, and is a serious 
hindrance to the smooth working of a progressive 
syllabus, of which an admirable example is given in 
this memorandum. 


Music Teaching 
in Schools. 


DR QUAYLE, the Education Secretary to the High 
Commissioner for India, is able to report favour- 
ably on the work of Indian students in Great Britain. 
Their record, he says, proves that 
Indian Students. Indians can compete successfully in all 
branches of academic and professional 
study and training with their fellow-students of the 
Western world. The number pursuing full-time courses 
at the universities of this country is 1,325, and in 
addition there are 69 at non-specialized institutions 
and 611 reading in the Inns of Court. Dr. Quayle 
is not afraid to face the fundamental question whether 
such a large exodus from India should be necessary and 
reports that public opinion in India is in favour of 
students remaining at home unless and until there is a 
very real need to go abroad for further study or 
training or for intellectual stimulus. The number of 
students who arrive in Great Britain without definite 
ideas as to the course of training they wish to pursue 
is fortunately decreasing. Under the new constitution 
for India, there should be more opportunities for students 
to find useful employment in their mother country. 


1 history of university education in South Africa, 

as recounted by Prof. M. C. Botha in The Times, 
may have a moral for English readers. In 1910, the 
University of the Cape of Good Hope, 
an inspiring name, was the only univer- 
sity; but since that date the con- 
stituent colleges at Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Johannes- 
burg, and Pretoria, have been given the status of 
Universities. Five other colleges constitute the present 
University of South Africa. The total enrolment stands 
at 7,314. Architecturally the Universities of Cape Town 
and Johannesburg challenge comparison in beauty and 
dignity with the universities of the mother country. 


South African 
Universities. 
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The development of university education in South Africa 
is a consequence of the Union. It recalls the disintegra- 
tion of. the federal Victoria University, seated at 
Manchester, a policy which has been fully justified by 
events. An average of between 1,000 and 2,000 students 
per university is low compared with English standards. 


‘eh schools are faced with the problem of defence 
against gas attacks. A lecture by Mr. J. Davidson 
Pratt before the British Science Guild discusses the 
problem in general terms. Many of 
our preparatory schools are in sea-coast 
towns and these may suffer by gas 
bombardment from naval guns and from aeroplanes. 
Most of our schools, however, will have to prepare only 
for aerial bombardment. The safest course for the 
civil population is to remain indoors in gas-proof rooms. 
On the whole, basements are favoured by the experts 
for these gas-proof rooms. Wetted blankets may be 
used to cover windows, and fires should be extinguished. 
Five persons can safely occupy a 10 ft. by 10 ft. room. 
This proportion offers a serious problem for schools. 
Gas discipline will have to be cultivated in the same 
way as fire discipline. If people panic and lose their 
morale, the results may well be disastrous.” Expert 
advice will no doubt be available for schools from the 
Board of Education and local education authorities. 


Gas Defence. 


“THE Senate of Cambridge University has been dis- 
cussing the question whether graduates should 
be encouraged to receive their degrees in person. When 
a degree is received by proxy a fee of £3 
is exacted and gravis de causa has to be 
proved. The discussion turned on a 
proposal to substitute valens for gravis. Apparently 
there was some doubt as to the interpretation of gravis. 
But the discussion demonstrated, as we should have 
expected, that there is a strong tradition in favour of 
receiving degrees in person. One of the Praelectors, 
Mr. Adams, suggested, however, that at the ceremony 

there was a perilously narrow gap between dignity and 
farce,” and he would have preferred to see the number 
of graduates receiving their degrees in person drastically 
reduced by giving an easier opportunity of taking 
degrees by proxy. Graduation in a university should 
be a great and memorable occasion, a dedication to 
wider responsibilities ; and it is well to be assured that 
the University has always assumed that the tradition 
of receiving degrees in Pee is in no danger. 


DE 


on 


Degrees by 
Proxy. 


J. A. BOWIE’S paper tead to the Department of 
Industrial Co-operation at the British Association 
“The Universities and Business,” was a useful 
contribution on a difficult subject. 
The number of persons occupying 
managerial positions is considerable. 
Figures quoted “ point to the existence of about 1,000, 000 
suitable appointments for the business graduates,” 

and this would mean, if university graduation were 
regarded as a pre-requisite, 40,000 appointments for 
university graduates annually. In actual fact, they 
produce not more than two or three hundreds.” 

Dr. Bowie points out that the problem of concurrent 
academic and professional training has not been solved 
in business as it has, for example, in the legal and medical 
professions. Cloistered, detached scholarship provided 
by the Arts course is not required. He admits, however, 


Universities and 
Business. 
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that not much constructive thinking has been given to the 
content of the academic course of training for business. 
7 Economic theory should be treated, Dr. Bowie 
suggests, rather as a terminal than as a basic subject.“ 


T is of no use for the universities to train men and 
women for business if industry and commerce 
refuse to find places. One result of this refusal is 
that the Civil Services get more than 
their fair share of the brains —a share 
justified neither by the prospects ofiered 
nor by the social importance of the job.“ Something 
more definite will have to be done if industry is to obtain 
the high grade of managerial personnel it will require in 
the next forty years. Financial inducements are offered 
by the universities to men of ability who are sent into 
overcrowded learned professions and drawn away from 
business. This policy is socially undesirable and 
economically disastrous.” Conversely, many intelligent 
boys and girls, often under the influence of their parents, 
refuse to develop their brains and personality by going 
to a university, preferring the cash in hand which busi- 
ness is able to offer. Dr. Bowie has stated the problem 
clearly, but does not contribute much towards its solution, 
except a suggestion that it should be considered by 
a representative Council of industrialists and university 
teachers.“ 


Opportunities 
in Business. 


qe meetings of Section L of the British Association 

at Norwich had a good Press and seem to have 
been well appreciated. Particularly successful were the 
sessions on physical education and on 
the teaching of appreciation. At the 
latter session the Headmasters of 
Rugby and of Bristol Grammar Schools 
read admirable papers on the appreciation of literature 
and of art respectively. Mr. Lyon made a vigorous 
declaration of his faith in poetry which, he held, could 
be caught by the average boy when taught sincerely. 
Mr. Barton attacked the isolation of the so-called 

fine arts and urged that the right education of the 
future art- consumers would assist the growth of an 
enlightened public opinion and enable the true principles 
of art to be grasped at an early age. Like Mr. Lyon, he 
also emphasized that appreciation came by contagion 
rather than by specific inst ruction. We are impressed 
by this emphasis on “ infection as opposed to forth- 
right instruction. Both speakers made an excellent 
case, but their success was, we think, largely due to the 
fact that they practised what they preached, both being 
enthusiasts sincerely believing in their case—and is not 
enthusiasm a hall-mark of the truly successful teacher? 


Education at 
the B.A. 
Meetings. 


Lae presidential address of Dr. A. W. Pickard- 

Cambridge on education and freedom was 
followed by a discussion on Discipline which seems to 

have been less controversial than it 
might have been. All four speakers 

stressed the purpose of discipline as 
leading to a greater realization of the good life, but 
Mr. Badley naturally emphasized the Bedalian belief in 
self-discipline, while Mr. Coade, of Bryanston, rathez 
neatly suggested the discipline of a club as the ideal. 
Mr. Leeson stressed the necessity of training the will so 
that the personality might develop fully and learn how 
to apprehend the Divine will. We think that the dis- 
cussions were insufficiently controversial for a subject of 


Discipline. 
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this kind; it would have been interesting for example, 
if Mr. A. S. O’Neill had been one of the speakers. More- 
over, admirable though they were, the propositions 
advanced seem to have harmonized more nearly with 
schools as they should be than with schools as they are, 
when so often the inadequate equipment and the 
excessive size of classes are apt to play havoc with the 
most excellent of theories. 


T* joint session of Sections J (Psychology) and L 

(Education) produced an interesting discussion on 
the place of psychology in the training and work of the 
teacher. Not unnaturally the audience 
was more interested in practice than 
in theory, and while ready to agree with 
Prof. Drever that psychology was the very foundation of 
educational theory, more interest was shown in the 
accounts given by Mr. Sheppard and Miss Doreen Davies 
of the way in which psychology had assisted them in the 
classroom. A sound and practical paper was read by 
Miss Lloyd Evans, principal of a large training college, 
who neatly summarized the position by saying that 
whereas the centre of importance used to be the teacher, 
nowadays it was the child. It is obvious that no dis- 
cussion on the place of psychology in our schools should 
ignore this fundamental fact. Psychology is only of 
value in that it enables us to understand the child. But 
its value in that connexion is so great as to justify the 
demand that all teachers should acquire a knowledge 
of psychology provided it is not merely academical. 


Psychology and 
the Teacher. 


FOR many years the Institute of Journalists has 
discussed at its annual conference the question of 
the training of journalists, a proper question for a pro- 
Traintea of fessional body to discuss. This year, 
an Dr. G. B. Harrison, Reader in English 
Literature in London University, gave 
an address on The Universities and Journalism.“ The 
problem is not unlike that discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs in relation to business. Journalism, as 
Dr. Harrison pointed out, is not at present a closed 
profession. Professional qualifications are few, but 
London University has established a diploma in jour- 
nalism for which it offers a course of training. The 
course has recently been reorganized and a well-known 
journalist, Mr. Tom Clarke, has been appointed Director. 
Dr. Harrison suggested that any newspaper looking for 
à means of publicity which would give its readers satis- 
faction and itself prestige over its rivals might establish 
a chair in journalism and offer scholarships for its 
registered readers. In American universities, the subject 
is taken more seriously, but it cannot be said that we 
have much to learn from the American Press. 


“ ()NE by one the lamps of reason in Europe are 
going out, and there is a great danger that they 

may not be relit in our time.“ This warning was the 
epilogue of Prof. H. Laski’s inaugural 

Public Libraries address to the annual conference of the 
Library Association. He pleaded for a 

great extension of public library activities, including the 
Provision of lectures, and a seven-day service. The 
Sroup of readers who read only trashy novels represented 
one of the failures of civilization. Books were read to 
€scape the monotony of life. Dr. Laski attacked also the 
‘Memoirs of eminent personages.” We are surprised 


that he should classify the many interesting biographies 
and autobiographies published in recent years with 
detective stories. Often these books are concrete and 
living examples of Dr. Laski’s own subject—political 
science from which he and his colleagues deduce the 
principles of collective action. Many of these books offer 
inspiring examples of dedication to the public service. 


ene School Age Council in furtherance of its propa- 
ganda for raising the school-leaving age to 15, 
has collected reports from thirteen local authorities in 
8 England and Wales which have adopted 
Council“ by-laws raising the age to 15. Results 
are stated to be satisfactory. Children 
benefit by the extra year and employers, except for 
blind- alley occupations, prefer older children. Therefore 
a general measure of compulsion is to be preferred to 
by-laws with exemptions. Reporting authorities include 
Chesterfield, Cheltenham, Plymouth, Gloucester, and 
Bath, all towns in the south-west of England; and one 
Welsh county, Carnarvonshire. This does not represent 
a fair sample of the population, especially as large 
industrial areas are not included. The problem in a 
small non-industrial town is comparatively simple. 
Schools can be reorganized and the extra teachers readily 
supplied. Nevertheless the evidence is significant and 
cannot be ignored ; and Dr. J. J. Mallon and his Council 
should be congratulated on the energy they have shown 
in urging this reform. 


HEN a doctor talks even on an educational 
subject he is heard with respect. At the Oxford 
congress, Mr. R. E. Roper denounced examinations as 
destructive of the well-being of the 
Hrona growing human organism. Examina- 
l tions induced an atmosphere of anxiety 
in children, in parents, and in teachers, “ all of which 
tended to disturb the mental peace of the child.” There 
is some truth in this. A child, like a seed, should be 
allowed to grow in peace. There are enough disturbances 
of mental peace in later life. Mercifully, the adult is 
provided with defensive armour by education and experi- 
ence. But is not much of the child’s anxiety over 
examinations unnatural and avoidable, induced by 
teachers and parents and, more diabolically, by examiners 
who set too difficult questions? By the same token, 
it is not natural for children to sit rigid on forms for 
hours, and Mr. Roper’s suggestion that there should be 
more freedom of movement during teaching should 
receive attention. 


AT long last Marr College has been officially opened 
and work begun. The school was completed five 
years ago at a cost of over £200,000, but certain diffi- 
, culties raised by the Endowments 

i ea? Commissioners delayed the opening. 
These after a long delay have now been 
surmounted, and the school was formally opened by 
the Marquis of Lothian. The late Charles Kerr Marr, 
who died in 1919, left about £300,000 to be used for 
educational purposes in the interests of the inhabitants 
of Troon. The trustees have managed affairs so wisely 
that although more than {£300,000 has already been 
spent there remains a sum of over £400,000 available 
for endowment. The school, erected in spacious grounds, 
is admirably planned and equipped. The main hall is 
a large theatre provided with a cinematograph apparatus 
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and everything requisite for dramatic productions. 
Gymnasia are provided for boys and girls. There is 
also a well-stocked library, a dining hall to accommodate 
400, a conservatory, a concert hall, a lecture hall, a set 
of studios, a domestic science block, as well as a separate 
house for the practice of housewifery. This beautiful 
building and its gracious surroundings create an atmo- 
sphere that must be of priceless value to the young 
people of Troon. The Marr Trust has undertaken other 
responsibilities besides the institution of the secondary 
school. The funds have been used in a variety of ways 
for the encouragement of learning. On the occasion of 
the formal opening of the college, Sir Alexander Walker, 
chairman of the board of trustees, explained that almost 
£100,000 had been expended in providing grants for 
students. Since 1919 more than 200 students, with the 
help of the Trust, had either graduated at the University 
or had taken the diploma of some central institution. 


A the opening of a new school in Hawick, Sir William 
McKechnie, Secretary of the Scottish Education 
Department, stressed the importance of physical educa- 
tion, and made a plea for the provision 


The of playing fields and larger and 
goons smoother playgrounds. He then went 
School Camps. on to point out the value of school 


camps in the education of young 
people. I do not know,” he said, whether you have 
done anything in that line. If you have not, begin 
now ; if you have, do more than you have yet attempted. 
Conducted by people with a gift, better still with a 
genius for handling children, these camps have tremend- 
ous educational possibilities. They teach mixing, they 
encourage give and take, they reveal the folly of selfish- 
ness, they give endless opportunities of mutual help 
and healthy fun. The mere environment is a great 
thing—the freedom from the dreadful artificiality of 
modern life, and there is the need to put up with simple 
beds, simple food, simple pleasures. There are no 
cinemas, there is no wireless. The sing-song takes their 
place. The campers amuse themselves and learn how 
many things they can do for themselves that they never 
dreamt of. One word of caution. Over-organization is 
a snare and a delusion in camp as in every aspect of 
life. Leave a little rope, even much rope, to the tastes 
of the individual.“ Sir William's advice has been 
anticipated by the Educational Institute of Scotland 
which for the last three years has run a very popular 
school camp at Cambusbarron, near Stirling. The 
hundreds of boys and girls who have passed through 
it will gladly endorse Sir William’s opinion. 


HE Scottish Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Safety First has had some interesting witnesses 
before it recently. The Edinburgh City Education 
Officer seemed to doubt the suitability 


„ of certain lecturers, policemen and 
Children. others, who were invited to talk about 


Safety First to school children. He 
was of the opinion that on the whole the teachers 
themselves could deal with the subject more effectively 
than outsiders could. Boys and girls, he said, responded 
to the various schemes in different ways. For example, 


the boys were very keen on posters dealing with the 


technical details, but these made only slight appeal to 
the girls. For them he thought the approach should be 


made through the motherly instinct. They might be 
encouraged, for example, to take care of the younger 
children in the streets, while the boys might be more 
effectively approached from a sporting angle. A mem- 
orandum from the Convention of Royal Burghs was 
presented by Bailie J. Westwood. In this an appeal 
was made for more playgrounds. School gates, it stated, 
should not open on to main roads, and in built-up 
areas school playgrounds should be kept open until 
dusk. It was also suggested that when new schools 
were built a more generous allowance of space for play 
was desirable. Similar suggestions were put forward 
by Mr. J. Sullivan, organizer of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, who pointed out the need for 
keeping school playgrounds open during the holidays, 
as that was a specially dangerous period. 


At the beginning of a new school year the most 
outstanding question of educational interest for 
schools is the increased effort made to revive the Irish 
language. In the primary schools, the 
1155 leie youngest children now learn through 
the medium of Irish only. It is certain 
that many enthusiasts for the language do not agree 
that a child can learn through a language different from 
that in which he is accustomed to think. It is also 
reported that the Government is taking steps, under 
the Attendance Act and a recent legal decision, to 
enforce the teaching of Irish in the non-recognized 
junior schools, that is, private schools. A parent can be, 
and has been, prosecuted for sending a child to a school 
not recognized by the Government, and the Govern- 
ment refuses to recognize schools in which Irish is not 
taught. This is causing grave misgivings as to the liberty 
of parents in the education of their children. In the 
secondary schools, several new rules have been introduced, 
the most important of which is that grants may be reduced 
or withdrawn in the case of any class which is considered 
to be below the required standard in oral Irish. Such 
withdrawal, if enforced, will also affect the salaries of 
teachers, as some of them may lose their increments. 


THE Ministry of Labour's annual report on juvenile 

employment was issued in September and shows 
that during 1934 a welcome improvement in juvenile 
employment occurred in most indus- 
tries. In some areas there was sur- 
prisingly enough a genuine shortage of 
juvenile labour, particularly in London and the Midlands. 
Generally speaking there is a substantial increase in the 
number of secondary school pupils placed in suitable 
employment and this applies especially to commercial 
posts. It is also noted that juveniles from the depressed 
areas have been assisted to transfer to the more 
prosperous districts. On the whole the report is an 
encouraging one since it shows that foresight and 
planning have mitigated the hardships that arose when 
the financial depression intensified the difficulties of 
young would-be entrants to industry. At the same time 
it is pertinent to observe that one great constructive 
reform would have immensely improved the situation, 
for the raising of the school-leaving age would have 
ensured that in the worst-hit areas the surplus of 
unemployed youth could have been trained for industry 
or usefully occupied in school instead of waiting for jobs 
to turn up. 


Juvenile 
Employment. 
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The Teaching and Learning of Appreciation of Literature* 
By P. H. B. Lyon, M.C., M.A., Headmaster of Rugby School 


T is probably wrong to speak of teaching ” appreciation, 
whether of literature or of any art. The word teach 
belongs to that sphere of education where the subject- 
matter is fixed and clearly defined, where the apprehension 
of it is a purely intellectual process, limited only by time 
and mental capacity, and where the task of imparting 
knowledge is roughly the same with all pupils alike—boys 
and girls react in very much the same kind of way to 
mathematical or linguistic teaching, though their reactions 
may vary considerably in degree—and, except in the 
higher branches of a subject, the teacher normally knows 
completely what he is teaching, and is certain of the 
rightness of his own knowledge. It would be tempting to 
consider the effect this fact may have upon the character 
and attitude of those who teach mathematics or Latin to 
lower forms, but I refrain, not without reluctance, from 
pursuing so attractive a digression. It is enough to repeat 
that in this sphere the teacher knows exactly what he is 
teaching, more or less how to teach it, and how far the 
normal pupil will be able to assimilate knowledge in a 
given time. 

But with appreciation it is very different. Those of us 
who have ever been commissioned to teach poetry to 
boys (and you will I hope forgive me if I limit my remarks 
on literature to poetry and also if I speak throughout of 
boys, since English is so lamentably deficient in common 
nouns) can take nothing for granted. We have, it is true, 
certain opinions of our own as to the value of a love of 
poetry and as to the qualities which distinguish a good 
poem from a bad; we may also have ideas as to how we 
ourselves learnt to appreciate and distinguish good from 
bad, and theories about the best method of communicating 
that appreciation to others. But all is vague and undecided ; 
we may believe that some of our opinions amount to 
knowledge, but we are all too well aware that we do not 
ourselves know where knowledge ends and probability 
begins. Nor is our problem merely an intellectual one ; 
for into our estimates of good and bad, true and false, 
there enter aesthetic predilection, emotional association, 
even at times moral prejudices. Who are we to be guides 
into that country where we ourselves are so often astray ? 

And even if we were certain of ourselves and of our 
knowledge, our difficulties are not at an end. For there 
is no sure method, sanctioned by the experience of genera- 
tions, of communicating our appreciation to others. We 
can induce even the most unretentive pupil sooner or later 
to learn a poem: even the stupidest to pull it to pieces 
and discuss metre and phrase; and all but a few of them 
perhaps to understand it well enough to write out the 
meaning in some sort of slipshod prose. But to “ appre- 
ciate it, how are we to begin to teach any one that, 
or indeed to know whether or not we have taught it in 
the end? I suggest that a phrase often used of religious 
education is true here also; appreciation is not taught, 
but caught. And all we can do, in our so-called teaching 
of it, is to try and ensure that the infection shall be 
genuine and widespread. 

Doctors tell us that some diseases can be carried from 
one person to another by agents who are themselves 
immune; and it is, of course, equally true, in the world 
of poetry, that here and there a boy will fall in love with 
a poet or a poem in spite of, rather than because of, his 
teacher. But if we are to help and not to hinder apprecia- 
tion, we must ourselves be deeply infected with love of 
poetry as a whole, and enthusiasm for the particular poem 
we are trying to communicate. In scarcely any other 
department of education is sincerity so valuable and 
hypocrisy so fatal. But if the boy sees that here is some- 


A paper read to the Educational Science Section of the British Association 
at Norwich, September 5, 1935. 


thing in which a sane and intelligent, possibly even a liked 
and respected, adult takes real pleasure ; if the voice that 
reads the lyric throbs with a genuine emotion; if into 
The Ancient Mariner ” creeps something of the reader's 
own apprehension of strange mysteries upon uncharted 
seas; then, he will at least give to poetry something of 
his real attention, and make some effort—however small 
to find pleasure in that which has pleased another. But 
there must be sincerity ; without it no mouthing of verse 
will conceal indifference, no airy raptures disguise contempt. 

We assume, then, that our teacher is sincere. What 
then should be his approach? We must realize that 
boys do not come to us with virgin minds, ready to 
accept whatever we tell them at our own estimate. 
Poetry to them is a word already coloured by past 
experience, by association, by the influence of their home 
and their contemporaries. And he will be a fortunate 
boy, and an unusual one, whose influences and associations 
have not filled his mind with false ideas of poetry, and a 
quite definite prejudice against it. Before, then, we try 
and show our pupils what poetry is, let us concentrate on 
explaining what it is not. 

They may, for example, think of it as difficult. Well, 
much poetry is difficult; so is much prose. So are golf, 
tennis, the crawl” stroke and the verbs inf. In 
most fields difficulty acts to a good boy as a spur, not as 
a deterrent. But it is disheartening to be forced to tackle 
difficulties too soon; and I am certain that much of the 
lasting distaste felt by the average adult for poetry to-day 
is due to a forcing of the pace at the wrong time. Boys 
who are plunged from the Lays of Ancient Rome to 
“Julius Caesar with no bridge across the tremendous gap 
that separates them, grow up to look upon poetry as mostly 
written by dead experts in queer old-fashioned English for 
the purpose of school examinations. But if we take care 
to give them continually poems which are within or only 
just out of their reach, then they will in time approach 
even the toughest passages of our greatest writer with 
something of the intellectual excitement with which I 
myself tackle the more simple writers of modern poetry. 
But difficulty is far from being a necessary quality 
of the highest poetry. All poetry is, of course, at first 
unaccustomed, with a rhythm unlike that of ordinary 
speech. Yet we all instinctively respond to poetic rhythm 
once the first surprise is past. Poetry is in fact, not a 
difficult distortion of prose, but the most direct and simple 
way of saying what the poet wishes to say. Prose has its 
own domain, in which it is the best interpreter of meaning. 
But there is another world, the world of emotion, of memory, 
of aspiration, where only the poet can speak out loud and 
clear, where poetry is—not a difficult—but the easiest 
form of expression. Let me give you three examples, 
the briefest I can find. 

First take the emotion of love. Prose, as any one who 
has tried to write a love-letter knows, is a poor communicator 
of the great passion; it tends to be incomplete, turgid, 
ambiguous; at its best it is particular, not universal, for 
who could let another’s letter tell his own love. Yet once 
we enter the region of poetry we feel that here, in the 
poet’s utter simplicity, the whole is revealed : 


“ There is a lady, sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind ; 
I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die.” 


Or take homesickness, the incommunicable nostalgia of 
the exile; how in every-day prose could one of these 
speak for any but himself, or even for himself with any 
ease of clearness? But the voice of every exile sounds 
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clearly and simply in the unknown Canadian immigrant 
song, written over 100 years ago: 


From the lone shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas; 
But still the blood is strong, the hearts are Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 


A last example—of all man’s emotions the hardest for him 
to put into plain words is perhaps that strange melancholy, 
the Weltschmerz for which we have no English name; 
yet with this emotion the poet is instantly at home, for 
it lies at the spring of his utterance ; again and again he 
sets, in simpliest phrase, our ghost clear in moonlight 
before us; in Latin, a simple phrase sunt lacrimae 
rerum ” in our more loquacious tongue a poem like this: 


Four ducks on a pond, 
A grass bank beyond, 
A blue sky of Spring, 
White clouds on the wing, 
What a little thing 
To remember for years, 
To remember with tears! 


No: poetry need not be difficult. 

Nor is it, though how few boys will at first believe it, 
mawkish and effeminate. I here speak particularly of 
boys and not of girls. Compilers of school anthologies 
often seem to be striving to perpetuate in another form 
the spirit of the infant school, presumably hoping to link 
up the innocence of the child that believes in fairies with 
the mature imagination that can hold converse with the 
angels of Blake or the spirits of de la Mare. Alas, there 
is no royal road into the Kingdom—and these well-meaning 
folk are largely responsible for the almost savage dislike 
of many adolescent boys for poetry. It should not, 
however, be difficult to remove this misapprehension. A 
short course of ballads should do it, a concentrated ration 
of strong and violent poetry which will for ever destroy 
the idea that the smooth rhythms of verse are meant only 
for smooth and silky emotions, for fairies and sunsets and 
heart-sick lovers. I have known a single reading of Tiger, 
tiger burning bright ” do the trick once and for all. 

Allied to this misconception, lying deeper and often 
unspoken, is the idea that poetry is somehow queer.“ 
It is unnatural, say our young critics ; for who ever speaks 
in rhyme or rhythm in ordinary life? It is the product 
of strange folk with long hair and distorted imagination. 
The popular notion of the poet as inevitably of the type of 
which Gilbert's Bunthorne is so delicious an example 
is made plausible by one kind of modern aesthetic; but 
it could not survive half-an-hour’s inquiry into the lives 
and characteristics of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Browning, Bridges. The great poets need no champions, 
vet it is unfortunate that they should be misunderstood, 
since the misunderstanding prevents so many from starting 
to enjoy them. 

Once again, the simplest way to disabuse the young 
mind of this idea is to appeal to the facts. Rhythmical 
utterance, so far from being unnatural is older than 
prose ; that it springs from instinct is revealed every time 
we sing because we are happy or whistle to keep our 
courage up. What poetry should properly be opposed to 
in the young mind is not prose, but the rhymed doggerel 
which he chants to the latest crooning melody. It is a 
queer world when a sleek silky-voiced lounge lizard can 
perpetrate a few quatrains of noxious slush about tawdry 
and temporary affections seeking satisfaction in June under 
the moon or “ neath the summer sky of last July (and 
in December shall we remember?) and be forthwith 
accepted into the repertoire and toleration of the whole 
of a manly young generation: while the great spirits of 
the world, building immortal verse out of their hearts, 
stuff in poverty, in blindness, in despair, sing to them in 
vain. No, it is not poetry that is queer. 


Yet suppose all these doubts set aside. All the 


arguments in the world will not convince the parents of 
those we teach, that poetry is not an extra, a dish not 
on the table d’héte, to be served only to the rich and to the 
epicure. How are we to convince our boys that poetry 
is not a luxury, but an essential ? 

This question brings us to the heart of the matter; the 
problem of what poetry is. In our efforts to show boys 
that poetry is simple we must inevitably have revealed 
something of its beauty and of its truth; and is it not 
mainly because poetry leads to an appreciation of beauty 
and a knowledge of truth that we love it ourselves and try 
to teach others to do the same ? 

Of the truth of poetry I have said enough already: and 
it is unnecessary for me to elaborate here the value of 
beauty in our daily life. Yet boys who will quite readily 
be made to agree that poetry is beautiful, need some 
persuading that this is an argument in its favour. For 
beauty itself falls under suspicion in these practical days. 
Yet so powerful will ever be its hold on the human spirit 
that we know a love for it is latent in every human being: 
it is our privilege to evoke that love; and then to lead 
him back through the beauty of the arts to that deeper 
love of the world about him which will open his ears to 
the still sad music of humanity.” So poetry becomes a 
means as well as an end; an enrichment in itself and a 
guide to further riches. 

Something we can do toward this ideal in our formal 
teaching. We can help to train a boy’s power to appreciate 
beautiful sound by teaching him to listen and not merely 
to hear. The country boy can be urged to learn the notes 
of different birds, a London child the chimes of twenty 
churches. And all alike can be taught to read poetry not 
with the eyes alone, but uttering the words aloud to their 
inward ear. The primary appeal of poetry (pace some 
moderns) should be sensuous, not intellectual, it should be 
“a pleasant noise to hear.“ So will they learn to perceive 
not only the simpler musical delights, but the more subtle 
suggestive effects which crowd upon us in nearly all great 
poetry. And then we can train a boy’s eyes. First, the 
two eyes in his head, to observe and not only to see. There 
is a vast region of poetry in which those boys are instantly 
at home who are keen observers of country life. And the 
more every boy learns to use his eyes upon the natural 
world the more full that world becomes for him, and the 
more richly stored his powers of memory and of imagination. 
And it is the imagination, the eyes of his mind, that we 
must train last and best of all; teaching him to see what 
the poet sees, to feel what he feels himself and would have 
us feel with him. When we have done that then we can, 
not without reason, claim to have helped to give him 
appreciation. 

To come, rather late in the day, to practical suggestions, 
clearly the material and the methods we use are of 
importance, though they will not do much to replace 
those qualities in the teaching which depend on the 
personality and powers of the teacher. The material 
should be varied in kind yet never below a certain high 
level of quality,; and it should, of course, he used in 
accordance with its nature. There should be room in the 
poetry lesson for the briefest lyric and the longest narrative 
poem ; for the simplest ballad and the complex ode. But 
none of these can be treated in just the same way; and I 
will suggest only two things which are true of them all. 
First let the boys learn them, great chunks of the long and 
dozens of the shorter ones. There is no surer safeguard 
against the decay of taste than a mind well-stored with beauti- 
ful utterance. That is one universal rule, obvious enough. 
The other is that whatever the form of the poem, and 
however full it may be of intellectual content, of classical 
allusion, of obscurities, the text of the poem should always 
retain pride of place. A boy’s enjoyment of a poem 
depends first on its being within (and not too easily within) 
his compass; but it depends also on a right method of 
approach. After some laborious and conscientious teachers 
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have manhandled a masterpiece with sufficient thorough- 
ness we can be certain that their pupils will (with vast 
labour) have acquired much knowledge about the poem 
and its author, its date, its metre, and its merits and 
demerits (according to the editor, who ought to know) ; 
they will know the meaning of difficult words and phrases, 
the life-history of its mythological characters, the exact 
situation of the places referred to, and—almost by heart— 
a series of paraphrases of all the hard passages. Yet they 
will not know the poem in any real sense of the word and 
so far from having absorbed it and loved it they will for 
ever after hate the very sound of it. Of such were those 
poor hungry sheep who looked up and were not fed, on 
whose Shakespeare examination paper the verdict was 
“ Verity of verities, all is Verity.“ 

Yet there is a place, later rather than earlier, in a literary 
education for the thorough absorption and assimilation 
of a long work of art. A wise teacher can so discuss 
the detail that the beauty of the whole is enhanced 
and not ruined. And a masterpiece which is worthy 
of the name can be for ever studied and never lose its 
power. 

For the ode or short descriptive poem or sonnet, for 
any short poem other than the pure lyric, a similar method 
will serve. Here is probably the best material for inducing 
the appreciation which springs from something deeper than 
superficial attraction. A good anthology should provide 
enough of these for a year’s work; but nowadays it is an 
easy matter to reproduce quickly and cheaply the required 
number of copies of any short poem. The copies are 
distributed, and for a minute or two the boys read the 
poem to themselves. They can then be asked a question 
or two: did they understand it, did they see what the 
poet wished them to see, did they form the words to 
themselves and hear the sound of it? Then the teacher 
reads it aloud (as he should every new poem, rather than 
offer it up to be read unseen by the form’s worst reader) 
Then they are ready to discuss it. The more the boys can 
by their own contribution lay bare the meaning and the 
beauty the better; and a teacher who understands how 
to ask the nght question (so much more important than 
being able to give the right information) will often bring 
boys by this socratic method, to reveal to themselves all 
that the poem contains. Then a last reading (and how 
different the poem will be to them now from what it was 


forty minutes before!) and—if there is time—a rapid 
test of their ability to repeat it from memory. 

Senior boys, of course, profit enormously from the 
method described in Professor Richards’ book Practical 
Criticism i. e. being given one or two anonymous poems 
(sometimes good, sometimes less good) to criticize at length 
on paper, with plenty of time to do it in. Nor will I discuss 
the writing of verse, since the value of this exercise is 
already well enough known. If a boy shows any signs of 
despising poetry as simple stuff, set him down to write a 
sonnet and he will emerge chastened and more respectful. 

One last method I wish to mention, suitable especially 
for those short lyrics which cannot be discussed or pulled 
to pieces without grave risk of disintegration. It serves 
also to introduce poems which may later be studied more 
thoroughly. It is simply this: the reading by the master, 
at the beginning of each day’s work (whatever the lesson 
may be called in the time-table) of a two-or-three-minute 
poem without comment, preamble or excuse. I call it the 
cocktail method, since it is short and swift and invigorating, 
and in many people creates a desire for another of the 
same. In the happy days when I had a form I used it 
regularly ; after the first week, which began with surprised 
amusement, followed by resignation to another of mv 
fads, it became a matter of course, awaited with some 
eagerness and interest and enjoyed during the consumption ; 
soon boys were making lists of what they had heard, 
borrowing copies of the poem and so on. And all this 
without any teaching on my part; I did but let the 
birds fly and sing for their delight. 

The tail of this paper drags sadly, I fear, in the mire of 
practical details, and of that odious complacency with 
which all schoolmasters expound their own systems. 

Yet from this common-place survey of class-room 
practice I, at least, have won some consolation, which 
perhaps may be yours also. We cannot, it is true, teach 
appreciation. Yet, as I have said, we can let the birds 
fly and sing; and here and there perchance there will be 
one who hears for the first time. Poetry is a spirit; and 
her worshippers must themselves have something of her 
divine nature in their souls. We cannot create the response, 
yet surely we can do something to evoke it. And great 
is our reward if some young boy suddenly awakes, not to 
our halting interpretation, but to that voice of poetry 
which speaks across the ages to his kindred spirit. 


Varia 


Messrs. B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., announce in their autumn 
list three additions to the British Heritage Series, dealing with 
Ireland, the English abbey, and the English country house 
respectively. A. C. Horth has prepared a book on 101 Things 
for a Girl to Do, uniform with the same author's similar book 
for boys. 

* 2 * 

MEssRS. Burns, OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD., have issued 
a Catalogue of their Books for Young People. It is an attractive 
pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, including numerous reproduc- 
tions in line and half-tone from the books described. 

* * * 


The autumn list issued by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., 
appears to be substantially the same as the preliminary list 
already referred to in these columns. In addition to announce- 
ments to which attention has been directed, we may mention two 
additions to the Master Musicians Series, on Mozart and Wagner, 
and revised editions of the works on Tchaikovsky and Handel. 

$ * $ 


Mr. Henry YouNG, 16 Causton Road, London, N. 6, informs 
us that he has prepared a Record of the work of John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. (price 5s.). He also offers for sale a List of Bibliographies 
of Authors (Literary and Scientific) and a Record of the Scientific 
Work of Sir James Dewar at 2s. and 5s. respectively. 

$ * * 

The appearance of an autumn list from Messrs. A. AND C. 

Brack, LTD., is a reminder that this firm publishes a number of 


annuals, ranging from Who's Who to The Writer's Desk-book, and 
also several other reference works of the character of dictionaries 
or one-volume encyclopaedias, most of which have seen several 
editions. Among the general works announced are two books on 
lettering which should be useful. 

+ + + 


The autumn list issued by Messrs. Rich & Cowan, LTD., 
contains mostly works of general interest and fiction. Two 
books attract by reason of their titles, which, if somewhat 
extraordinary, at least are descriptive of their contents, namely, 
Sing Sing Doctor and I Knew 3,000 Lunatics. 

* * = 


Two books of particular educational interest appear in the 
autumn list issued by the HoGARTH PRESS. They are The 
Successful Teacher, by Mary Birkinshaw, which is the result of 
an inquiry among secondary school-mistresses, undertaken under 
the auspices of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
and Challenge to Schools, by Mrs. A. Calder-Marshall, one of the 
Day-to-Day Pamphlets, which discusses the public school 
system. 

+ + + 

The Cresset Press announces the publication of two film 
treatments by Mr. H. G. Wells. Things to Come and Man 
who could work Miracles, both based on early works by Mr. Wells. 
These film treatments are claimed as new departures in that, 
while each book is a complete story, all the technical details of the 
film are also introduced. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


BELGIUM 


Brussels has had a busy summer of International Congresses : 
first on Physical Education (emphasizing the 
co-ordination of methods), then on Child 
Welfare (including the education of adolescents 
and pre-adolescents for parenthood), then on Drawing (fully 
reported in the September Journal), and, lastly, a Congress, 
organized by the Belgian Education League (Ligue de 
Enseignement) in connexion with the International Universal 
Exhibition, lasting a week, and covering a wide field. The 
programme included: The Problem of Individual Culture ; 
Physical Education (with an examination of the ethics of 
Prize Cups); Moral Education (both national and inter- 
national); Aesthetic Education; Manual Education (from 
Kindergarten upward); Child Study (including tests, and 
medico-pedagogical collaboration); The New Education; 
Retarded and Defective Children ; Teacher Preparation (in all 
grades and branches) ; Cinema and Radio in Schools (especially 
the moral effect) ; School Buildings (urban, rural, and open-air) ; 
and Didactic Material (with a large collection of exhibits). 
Religion and politics were excluded. Nor were there any 
resolutions, the sole purpose being that of “ reciprocal informa- 
tion — a purpose, doubtless, abundantly fulfilled. 


A Summer of 
Congresses. 


The Education League has also been organizing for the autumn 
TRENE a special National Congress, devoted solely 
Soclaire.” to the Defence of Public Education. The 

League, indeed, was established seventy years 
ago for this very purpose—to defend the Public Schools (i.e. 
State-controlled and neutral in religion) against the so-called 
Free Schools (écoles libres) of the Catholics. Between these con- 
flicting interests there has existed, ever since the open war 
(guerre scolaire) of 1884, a formal educational truce (paix scolaire). 
But in name only, for the truce is broken (so at least the League 
complains) almost daily by clerical partisans (individuals or 
groups), and of late is even threatened by certain Government 
measures (in the guise of economies ’’) of the Socialist-Catholic 
coalition. The evidence adduced for these grave charges in the 
League’s Bulletin is certainly impressive, but with no information 
from the other side we refrain from details. We may, however, 
summarize the League’s general attitude as recently expressed : 
While recognizing to the full the need for economies and 
sacrifices, we strongly protest against the arbitrary, unjust, and 
harmful measures of the Government, and refuse to allow a spirit 
of reaction, profiting from the common economic distress, to 
disorganize and imperil education, and so compromise the 
intellectual, moral, and civic future of the nation.“ It should be 
added that in the new ordinances women, and especially married 
women, are the chief victims. We note further two other League 
activities. First, eloquent statistics from the Province of West 
Flanders, showing the proportion of Catholic to public schools ; 
nursery, ten to one; primary, boys, two to one, girls, seven to one: 
higher primary (moyen), seven to one. Moreover, one-fifth of the 
250 Communal Districts are without any public primary schools 
at all, and one-third without any for girls. For the other 
Provinces we have no figures. Into reasons we cannot enter. 
We note, next, the organizing throughout the country, just before 
the re-opening in September, of an elaborate Public School Week, 
in which “ all friends of liberty of conscience and all partisans 
of the lay ideal were earnestly invited to participate. This 
campaign of frank propaganda employed all the usual methods : 
house to house visits, circulars, posters, lectures, press notices, 
fetes and processions with bands and banners. Assuming that 
the other side retorted (as was confidently expected) with similar 
weapons, plus tracts and sermons, we can picture the edifying 
battlefield, and almost hear some new Erasmus uttering a new 
Complaynt of Peace 


At the end of last year the Free University (Université Libre) 
of Brussels celebrated its centenary. We record 


x yaa bead two utterances—words of promise at the 
dom. opening in 1834, and words of homage at the 


celebration in 1934. The promise ran: This 
Free University is dedicated to science—science completely and 
absolutely free. It repudiates all dogma and all systematic 
negation. Scientific truth, as the result of free and objective 
research, will be the sole basis of its teaching.“ Were not some 
such words being said at about the same time of the new Univer- 
sity of London? The homage ran: We salute the splendid 
achievements of this century of scientific teaching in the service 
of an ideal of light, wisdom, and liberty. Our faith revives in the 


future of our public education. After all the disastrous conse- 
quences of the material distresses of these later years, hope and a 
new strength are born from the power with which in this solemn 
celebration fidelity, ardour, and enthusiasm for the principle 
of free investigation (libre examen) have been reaffirmed. Thanks 
to this Free University there has for these hundred years survived 
in Belgium an unfettered soul (ame laĩgue). 


JAPAN 


A Pan-Pacific New Education Conference met in August in 

Tokyo, under the patronage of the Depart 
Esst aoc est ment of Education, and the Society for the 
International Cultural Relations of Japan. 
The object was the interchange of ideas and experiences relating 
to the New Education, and the promotion of friendship and 
understanding among the nations bordering the Pacific — 
a consummation devoutly to be wished ! The Conference, which 
lasted six days, met in the Imperial University. There were 
six general meetings, with lectures on The Imperial Rescript on 
Education; The Educational System of Japan; History of the 
New Education in Japan; the Fine Arts of Japan; Japanese 
Literature; and the International Spirit through Meiji-Tenno’s 
Poems (of which we would fain know more). Among the twenty- 
two subjects for the sectional meetings we note five only: Pre- 
school education; Home education, including parents’ re- 
education; The Problem- child; Religion and the Child; and 
Education for international co-operation. Admirable sentiments, 
but we somehow miss the great word, word above all peace 
Outlines, in English, of speeches were to be in the hands of the 
interpreter at least a month in advance. 


Errata. — In last month’s Notes on Mexico, paragraph 3, 
lines 10 and 18, for racial read “ laical.’’] 


The Christmas Lectures delivered from year to year at the 
Royal Institution are justly famous as popular expositions of 
scientific topics. The announcement in the autumn list issued 
by Messrs. G. BELL & Sons, Ltp., that Prof. W. L. Bragg’s 
lectures on electricity are to be published shortly will therefore 
be welcomed, outside as well as inside scientific circles. A cheap 
edition of Dr. R. T. Beatty’s Hearing in Man and Animals is 
also being published. 


* 2 $ 


The series of lectures by distinguished educationists and others 
at the second Public School Masters’ Conference at Harrow are, 
according to the list of autumn books issued by the CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS, being edited by Mr. E. D. Laborde for publi- 
cation as a volume entitled Education of To-day. The textbook 
section of the catalogue announces the completion of the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate Mathematics, by Larcombe and Fletcher, 
with the publication of Algebra, Part III; the second volume of 
Webb and Grigg’s Elementary Science for Senior and Central 
Schools ; and a volume on Heat, Light, and Sound up to School 
Certificate and 1st M.B. standard by Mr. A. E. E. Mackenzie. 


* * * 


Books of topical interest take a prominent place in the autumn 
list prepared by Messrs. CoNSTABLE & Co., Ltp. We choose for 
mention a new edition of The Campaign of Adowa: and the 
Rise of Menelik, which includes a short summary of Italian 
enterprise in Africa down to the principal advance under General 
Baldissera; and a Life of Adolf Hitler, by Konrad Heiden. 
Mr. Walter de la Mare has brought together a selection of poems 
under the title Poems 1919-1933. 

s * * 


Announcements of some interesting natural history books 
appear in the autumn list issued by MESSRS. GEORGE G. HARRAP 
& Co., Lro. Mr. Martin Johnson describes an expedition which 
covered 60,000 miles by aeroplane over the jungles and swamps 
of East and Central Africa in Over African Jungles; Messrs. 
F. R. La Monte and M. H. Welch, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, in Vanishing Wilderness, describe the lives of 
wild animals; Dr. R. L. Ditmars, of the New York Zoological 
Park, has written The Book of Zoography ; Mr. W. S. Berridge 
has a volume on reptiles; and Thora Stowell has prepared 
The Book of Animal Life. Many readers, of diverse interests, wil! 
welcome Ships: and How They Sailed the Seven Seas, by Hendrik 
van Loon. 
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The Teaching and Learning of Appreciation of Art“ 


By J. E. Barton, M. A., Head master, Bristol Grammar School 


ASAPEMIC education in this country has inherited 
from the nineteenth century an unfortunate assump- 
tion, that the practice of art is an isolated accomplishment 
or hobby, and the enjoyment of art a more or less exotic 
or superfine taste. In the thirteenth century we were a 
nation of artists; and in spite of the intellectual and 
social cleavage which followed the Reformation, no liberal 
culture in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries was 
thought complete, unless it included some measure of 
appreciation, and some knowlege of principles, in 
architecture and the arts of sculpture and painting. Not 
that these things always went deep. In eighteenth- 
century sculpture, for example, we now feel a certain 
emotional thinness behind the elegance: the lack of big 
and broad conceptions, which is symptomatic of any 
art which mainly expresses the refinement of a limited 
and privileged class. But according to their lights all 
educated people, down to the end of Georgian times, took 
it for granted that civilization without art was unthinkable. 

When the old order had fallen to pieces in the industrial 
revolution, and the sensibilities fed by popular traditional 
handicraft had been blunted in the first crude onset of 
machine production, the pioneers of what is now known 
as public school education concentrated on ethics and 
literature, followed later by natural science. Art 
became mostly an affair of drawing lessons, tolerated as 
one of the polite diversions, but having no vital importance 
in the scheme of character-building for an imperial race. 
Even in classical education, the visual arts of antiquity 
were neglected. Greek sculpture is still a special 
subject for Greek honour students at Oxford, and is 
taken by comparatively few. It was said some years ago, 
and might almost be said to-day, that the bulk of young 
men who have passed through our most expensive schools 
and universities may enter one of our major cathedrals 
and view it with eyes not less uncomprehending than 
those of any holiday-maker from an industrial slum. To 
the leading Victorian educators, great as many of them 
were in their way, it did not occur that the non-literary 
arts of mankind are the natural complement of literature 
and history, and indeed more instructive, if the aim of the 
student is to feel the spiritual motives by which whole 
societies, as distinct from the literate minority, were 
actuated. 

Modern ideas of appreciation rest on the belief that art 
at its best is the pervading essence of an entire civilization. 
Notions and susceptibilities, which we now classify as 
aesthetic, were universal common-places in the sub- 
conscious mind, if not in the reasoned thought, of many 
great communities. Our own age has not yet emerged 
from the uneasy interval between two worlds—the old 
world of ordered and disciplined handicraft, and the new 
world in which, we believe, machinery and mass production 
and applied science will all become servants of beauty. 
In the old world, the impalpable finer values of life were 
cherished and communicated by the aristocrat, the artist, 
and the skilled artisan. In the new world, when it comes, 
education will have abolished the false distinction between 
art and science, and the true art school for everybody will 
Once more consist of the public and civic environment in 
which every child is brought up. Meanwhile, we are in 
a stage of bewildering mixtures. Side by side, in the same 
Street of some large city, the child can see two shops; 
one of dignified proportions, making good use of new 
materials, and decently restrained in its fitments and 
window display ; the other, a mere welter of discordant 
shapes and colours, bad lettering and meaningless decora- 
tion. How is the child to distinguish such virtue from 


*A paper read to the Educational Science Section of the British Association 
at Norwich, September 5, 1935. 


such vice ? We get no further by denouncing the eyesores 
to which he is already blind by habit, and to which his 
parents and most of his teachers are themselves quite 
insensitive. Nothing will help us but slow, patient, and 
constructive teaching, founded on the simple truth that 
men only discard what is bad when they have learned to 
love what is good. 

No doubt you will hear something of what is now being 
done, on the appreciative side, in our school art rooms 
and municipal art schools. So far as a layman without 
technical experience can judge, it seems to me that great 
advances are being made, and that our best art teachers 
are thoroughly alive to the prime necessity of connecting 
their instruction with the industrial and commercial and 
domestic and recreative activities which are normal and 
affect everybody. It is being realized, more and more, 
that everybody is an art-consumer, whether he knows it 
or not, and that the good and bad art which surrounds us 
are immensely influential for good or for evil. In recent 
years I have seen work done in a number of leading art 
institutions in this country and in Canada; and the one 
fact that stands out, to my mind, is the steady progress 
now being made in the presentation of art as something 
universal in its relation to ordinary living, and not merely 
as something individualistic, or romantic, or picturesque, 
or decorative. Good teachers are getting back to simple 
constructive principles, and children and young people are 
learning that a well-proportioned and well-made table, how- 
ever plain, is a more valuable contribution to civilized life 
than a sentimentaloil-painting, however dexterously handled. 

There is no denying, however, one real difficulty: I 
mean the difficulty which arises from the mechanistic 
nature of nearly all important large-scale design in our age. 
I felt this strongly a few months ago, when I explored the 
new Rockefeller Centre in New York City, in particular 
the R.C.A. Building, which is such a marvel of formidably 
beautiful modern construction. Undoubtedly there seems 
now to be some disparity between the arts and crafts 
which can be practised in any teaching institution, and 
the art which achieved when a multitude of mechanical 
operatives carry out some imposing conception which a 
few minds have evolved. All the more reason, therefore, 
why art teaching in schools should set itself to inculcate 
principles of judgment which hold good for all design, 
however new the materials or the method of execution. 
The intellectual danger of small-scale executive art work 
is the danger of complacency. I suppose that is why many 
intelligent and practically-minded people are irritated by 
what they regard as the coterie type of culture associated 
with art-and-craft groups or movements. It has been 
declared, not without truth, that in our own century the 
most striking aesthetic improvements have appeared in 
engineering creations which for most people have no obvious 
connexion with ideas of art. The motor-car and ‘the 
ocean-liner are evidence of the way in which mechanized 
industry, accepting the principle of what is now popularly 
known as functionalism or fitness for purpose, can 
attain beauty on lines not dissimilar from those which 
were followed by the men who vaulted our cathedrals. 

When I visited the R.C.A. Building, I received an 
impression that already it had set its mark on the manners, 
bearing, and speech of the people who lived and worked 
in it. A friend once remarked to me, when we were 
admiring the main street of modern Stuttgart, that it was 
a paradox to see humanity from the past in a setting that 
belonged to the future. Such incongruity may often be 
felt in an age so swiftly transitional as ours: but it is 
certain that sensitive young people at once respond to the 
appeal of well-co-ordinated and vast architectural masses, 


(Continued on page 678) 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE DRAGON BOOK OF VERSE 


Compiled by W. A. C. WILKINSON and N. H. WILKINSON, Assistant Masters at the 
Dragon School, Oxford. With Illustrations by GILLIAN ALINGTON 
Book I,, 160 pp., 1s. 6d. Book II, 320 pp., 28. 6d. 
Complete in dark blue cloth with gold lettering, 4s. 


This new anthology is for pupils from 8 to 16, and combines with the familiar characteristics of a school 
anthology certain original features. 

In Book I, for pupils 8 to 11, the poems are printed in a loose order of association or contrast, as inthe Golden 
Treasury. In Book II, for pupils of 11 and upwards, the poems are grouped according to their authors in 
chronological order, as in the Oxford Book of English Verse. Book II contains a supplementary section 
of more difficult poems intended for reading aloud by the teacher or for private exploration by the pupils. 

‘I have not seen any other anthology for schools either as comprehensive or as good. Mr. L. A. G. STRONG. 
‘I would have preferred this book to the Golden Treasury.’— Mr. L. RICE-OXLEY, Fellow of Keble College. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By IRENE ALLEN, formerly an Assistant Mistress at Milham Ford School, Oxford 
Pp. 192, with numerous maps and illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


This companion to Old Testament study, for pupils of 11 to 15, is intended to give a background for the 
principal events and characters of Hebrew history, and to make that history, particularly in its religious aspect, 
appear as a continuous whole. The book is divided into four parts, each of which could be used for a year’s 
work, and the style in each part is adapted to the age of the children for whom it is intended. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS— 


For use in middle forms or with Sunday School training classes of the less advanced type Miss Irene Allen’s 
Short Introduction to the Old Testament could hardly be surpassed.’ Religion in Education. 
‘A most helpful handbook of its kind, and for its purpose easily the best we have seen, and simply indispen- 


sable for teachers working in Middle Forms.’ Methodist Recorder. 
‘A thoroughly interesting and well illustrated little book. . . . Teachers who examine the volume will, we 
think, agree that the author has achieved considerable success.’ The A.M.A. 


ON FRAPPE LES TROIS COUPS! 


By STRACHAN TURNBULL, King Edward’s Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham 
Pp. 80, with 7 full-page illustrations. 18. 6d. 


A series of short dramatic sketches for reading and acting, suitable for Middle Forms, with exercises and 
vocabulary. The book also includes instructions for a few simple verbal games in French. The sketches 
have all been tried out by the author in class and at school drama camps. 


seven sketches supplying reading and acting material for beginners. The “ thrill” interest is prominent 
and there is plenty of practice in colloquial phrases. We like the book, and recommend it as good value. 
The A.M.A. 


A THIRD YEAR LATIN READER 


By C. W. BATY, Headmaster of the King’s School, Chester 
Pp. 138, with 14 illustrations. 28. 


A series of prose extracts, graded in difficulty, and planned to give acquaintance with a number of repre- 
sentative Latin authors—mostly from Livy, Caesar, Pliny, Sallust, Cicero, Nepos, and Aulus Gellius. The 
book is intended for use in the year before the texts for the School Certificate Examination begin to be read. 
The passages have been adapted wherever it is desirable in order to eliminate syntactical difficulties beyond 
the grasp of pupils at this stage, and also to keep the range of vocabulary within reasonable bounds. As 
the book is intended for comparatively rapid reading, notes are kept to the minimum and printed at the 
foot of the page. There is a full vocabulary at the end of the volume. 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHIES 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE 
BOOK VIII: INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


With an Introduction by Sir FRANCIS GOODENOUGH. Pp. 294, 147 illustrations, cloth 
boards. 3s. 6d. 


This final volume fitly crowns the most successful Geography series of recent years. It exemplifies all the 
. that have made Mr. Stembridge famous: his extensive knowledge; his power of selection, 

eveloped by years of successful teaching; above all, his admirable gift of picturesque expression, which 
makes his books easy to read and remember. 


The contents of this book are as follows: 1. The Romance of Industry and Commerce; 2. Climate and 
Vegetation; 3. The Grain-Growing Lands; 4. Farmers of the Temperate Grasslands; 5. Fruit; 6. Sugar; 
7. Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa; 8. The Grocer’s Shop; 9. The Harvest of the Sea; 10. The Forest Lands; 
11. The Cotton Lands; 12. The Rubber Industry; 13. Soap and Margarine; 14. Buried Treasures of the 
Earth; 15. Fuel and Power; 16. Manufacturing; 17. Transport; 18. British Industries; 19. Britain’s 
Commerce and Britain's Sea-Gates ; 20. The Field of Economic Geography. 


THE WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHY 
NOTE BOOKS 


By JASPER H. STEMBRIDGE and S. EWART WILLIAMS. Four books, crown 4to, 
with many diagrams and maps. d. each 


These books are designed for pupils of eleven years and upward. They may be used either in conjunction 
with the World-Wide Geographies or independently. Their aim is to help the pupils to observe and think 
for themselves, and to obtain a real grasp of the principles of modern geography. The exercises, practical in 
the truest sense, are so arranged as to cover the world in outline, paying special attention to the natural regions 
and their products. 


MAKERS OF ENGLAND 


By N. H. GIBBS and L. W. T. GIBBS. Three volumes fully illustrated, limp cloth, 18. gd. ; 
Cloth boards, 2s. each 

The authors of these books, honour graduates of Oxford and London University respectively, have had the 
happy idea of dealing with the chief movements of English history in relation to the great men who formed 
the central figures inthem. In this way they have been able to treat in greater detail and with fuller explana- 
tions than is possible in the average history book the most important epochs in our country’s story. The 
young student will see many things in a new light, and after reading these books will have clearer ideas of 
some things that have hitherto been obscure to him, and a juster apprehension of the formative influence of 
monarchs and statesmen. 

BOOK I: MEDIEVAL TIMES (To 1484) BOOK II: EARLY MODERN TIMES (1484-1760) 

BOOK III: LATER MODERN TIMES (1760-1903) 


PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED 


By S. J. STEANE. Limp cloth, rod.; cloth boards, 1s. 
This little book deals with a troublesome subject on novel and practical lines. One great merit of the author’s 


method is his avoidance of the technicalities of Grammar, substituting for them clear, common-sense explana- 
tions and instructions illustrated by abundant examples. It should prove a very popular and useful book. 
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with interior treatment in a style of direct colour and 
distinguished geometrical severity. In all these things 
there is far more than mere aesthetics. There is also what 
I may call a new public sense, and a religion of health and 
tidiness, which is bringing back something of the lost 
Hellenic ideal. Every traveller knows that the central 
and northern civilizations of Europe are well ahead of us 
in keeping the streets clean, and in subduing to some 
principle of order such things as hoardings, night-signs, 
and petrol stations. The path to appreciation is positive. 
The communities which abominate litter are also those 
which have gone furthest in the public arts of good 
building, and general amenity of planning and lay-out. It 
is hard to believe that the squalor and disfigurements, of 
which we sometimes complain in our own country, are a 
necessary gesture of political freedom. If the urban scene 
in England were universally controlled by the same sort 
of intelligence, for example, which appears throughout the 
recent developments of the London Passenger Transport 
Board, I feel sure that tidier minds and tidier habits in the 
general public would soon follow. If every member or 
official of a municipal body were an educated man in the 
modern sense of the word, we should see more in the way 
of real personal liberty for the private citizen, and far 
less of unrestricted license for the huckster and the jerry- 
builder, who deprave the vision of the people by defacing 
town and country alike. 

Plato saw that the beginnings of good taste—by which 
I mean the habitual preference for serenity, orderliness, 
visible common sense, and natural good rhythm—must 
date from early childhood and even from pre-natal days. 
An eighteenth-century child could see very little, in home or 
street, that was incompatible with sound appreciation. 
No such background exists for the children who enter our 
schools to-day. They come with the generous instincts 
that are part of their national character: but most of 


OXFORD MUSIC 


THE CLARENDON CLASSICAL 
SONG BOOKS— | 


THE CLARENDON ARIA BOOKS—|I 


Edited by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER, HERBERT 
WISEMAN, and JOHN WISHART 


These are the latest additions to the already popular 
CLARENDON SONG Book SERIES, and are issued in three 
editions : 

Piano Linen backed, 38. ea. Paper covers, 28. 6d. ea. 
Melody (Staff) „ „ dd. ca. 6d. ea. 
Solfa 55 „ dad. ca. 6d. ea. 


LATEST 
additions to the Oxford Choral Song Series, 
edited by W. G. WHITTAKER, are: 
177. The Plane Tree. By Harry Brook. (2 pt.), 4d. 
557. I wandered lonely as a cloud. By Tustin BAKER. 
(3 pt.), 8d. 
558. Brother James’ Air. 
Voices), 5d. 
641. Green Bottles. Arranged for Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 
(unaccompanied), by W. GILLIES WHITTAKER. ad. 
FOR MIXED VOICES 
769. Ten Green Bottles. Arranged by THomas Woop. 3d. 
770. The Swazi Warrior. By THomMas Woop. 3d. 
771. Come Sleep. By HUBERT J. Foss. d. 
772. The Seasons. By Dom THomas Symons. 3d. 
773. A Merry Christmas. Ar’g’d by ARTHUR WARRELL. 5d. 


Write for list of Choral Mustc and Song Books, 
post free upon application to the 


OXFORD U NIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Sa. Oxford Street 


By GORDON JACOB. 
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them from infancy .have been tainted by inaccurate speech, 
cheap facetiousness sensational imagery, sentimental art, 
soppy reading, and herd thinking. With our endless 
deliberations about educational policy, and our enormous 
expenditure on it, we lift no finger to check the forces of 
organized vulgarity which steadily counteract the efforts 
of good schools or teachers. Nine out of ten children, 
from the day they can read, become the prey of commercial 
Press exploiters who deliberately cater, both in illustrations 
and in text, for an insect mentality. Good taste should 
be, and used to be, a child’s natural birthright. In our 
own day all teaching of appreciation must begin—there 
is no other way—by assuming that the teacher’s work is 
primarily medical. 

We shall not get far by guiding children miscellaneously 
through art galleries, nor by merely extending art study 
or art history lessons on academic lines. The problem is 
the more baffling, when we consider how many influential 
persons show next to no interest in living art, declare 
they know nothing about it, but know what they like,” 
and persist in thinking of art in terms of age and prestige. 
When I landed in Canada last winter, and mentioned to 
a group of pressmen the Art in Industry Exhibition then 
being held at Burlington House, they asked me what sort 
of things were on view. I answered Bathroom fittings ” ; 
and their headline next day ran—‘‘ Bathroom fittings are 
art, says critic.” If an archaeologist had dug up some 
fragment of a Roman bath, they would have acquiesced 
by custom in the interestingness of such relics. It struck 
them as odd that anybody should apply to a modern 
bathroom the canons of judgment which are used in 
appreciating old art. One of the teacher’s hardest tasks 
to-day is to overcome the prevailing habit of keeping the 
appreciative faculties in two compartments: one for 
museums, and another for real life. Some of the public 
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POSTAL TUITION 


for the London University 


TEACHER’S 
DIPLOMA 


RADUATE Teachers who wish to make 
progress in the profession should con- 
sider the possibilities of the London University 
Teachers’ Diploma. Possession of this qualifi- 
cation is a valuable asset; it often makes all the 
difference when candidates are being selected 
for the “short list.” You can prepare for this 
examination at home in your leisure hours 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey Hall, 
whose Courses for this (and other Diplomas 
in Education) are generally recognized as being 
unusually efficient. At the 1934 Exam. six of 
the eight Wolsey Hall candidates for the London 
Teacher’s Diploma were successful. 


Prospectus 


and Guide to the London University Teachers’ Diploma 
may be obtained post free from the Director of Studies, 
t. E89, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
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THE PIANIST MUSICIXN. By MARGARET and MARY 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 


DONNINGTON 


THE AURAL BACKGROUND OF THE PIANIST MUSICIAN 


To-day musical authorities insist that Aural Culture shall precede all practical music work and that each point shall be established aurally before being translated 


into the 5 of any instrument. 


followed. The culties which arise, however, are great. 


Every teacher recognizes this as ideal, and knows that the finest results are only forthcoming when this procedure is 
The biggest problem for the teacher is to harness these two—aural experience and practical perform- 
ance. The Aural Background of the Pianist Musician supplies a solution for the 


no teacher. It describes clear and concise lessons on each of the essential facts 


a beginner needs to know. The course is planned so that every lesson contains (1) practical work based on points already taught aurally, (2) aural work in 


preparation for subsequent piano pieces. 


PUPILS’ BOOKS (Series of Six). Nos. 1 and 2 NOW READY 


Book I is intended for beginners of all ages for use in group work or in solo lessons. It has already been tried and proved most successful both with quick and 


slow: pupils of ages varyin 
simplicity, so that the pup can perform with ease from the beginning. 
Book II is planned to follow without a break from Book I. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS. Book I, 3/—-; Book II, 2/-. 


from 7 to 12, and in piano classes of 6, 8, and in one case of 20 children between 7 and 8 years old. The music is of the utmost 


PUPILS’ BOOKS. Book I, The Very Beginning, 2/-; Book II, Wanderwhither, 2/-. 
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——— Good & Good Looking Books ~ 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Illustrated by 


| Mabel Cleverly Paine. In 3 volumes. Each 7/6 net. 
Vol. | 


published, Vols II & III appearing in October. 


Dr. Gooch says that the history is ‘lively and interesting. . and 
should be of considerable value to intelligent children.“ 


. . . the teacher will certainly demand a copy for the school library.“ 
Teachers World. 


. Simple without being sentimentalized, with an emphasis on all 


that ‘ts vivid, and lavishly illustrated. The maps, time-charts, and end- 
papers are picturesquely informative.’’—News-Chronicle. 
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ey Session of Plays and Demonstrations, Autumn Term, Sunday, 
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galleries in Canada and the United States have a good 
practice of letting small children sit on the floor any 
Saturday morning, and draw if they feel inclined. In 
this way they become familiar with works of art in a 
domestic spirit, and perhaps will grow up free from that 
unreality of attitude which prompts most people who 
enter an art gallery to assume not only an abnormal frame 
of mind, but even a special look on their faces. The first 
necessity of true appreciation is unity of standpoint. It 
is useless to admire an old silver cup in a museum, if we 
do not see parallel qualities in a well-designed electric 
light pendant; futile to enjoy the oldest of the Paestum 
temples, if we do not also enjoy a majestic grain elevator 
by the shore of Lake Winnipeg. Every age has its own 
aesthetic consciousness, and the appeal of what is sometimes 
called ‘‘ contemporaneity ’’ is keenly felt by all minds 
which are alive. But if young people of our time are to 
acquire some basis of discrimination, they must begin by 
realizing that art itself is neither old nor new, but eternal. 

In present-day youth the aesthetic impulse seems to 
show itself most spontaneously in the constructive sense, 
and the sense of power and speed, which take pleasure in 
mechanism. A modern boy may live in a home that 
abounds in bad or sham art, but his vital interests are 
found in a world that is more inclined to ask “ How will 
it work? than How will it look ? ” The grand central 
doctrine of unity—unity of function and beauty, structure 
and ornament, design and execution, idea and form—has 
a thousand applications, but its germ is already active in 
the boy’s love of some triumph of engineering, in which 
he can see that every part is subject to the whole, and that 
the whole is determined by one main end. Architecture 
can be put before boys in a way that takes advantage of 
this pronounced constructive instinct. Presented with 
copious illustration and contemporary comparison, the 
least bookish can follow it with interest. We begin with 


English 


METHODS AND MODELS OF 
COMPOSITION 
By Tuomas HENDERSON, M. A., and 
Rosert D. THomson, M.A. 
An interesting experiment in the teaching of 


Latin 


broad notions of design based on practical considerations. 
Then sculpture emerges from architecture; and if the boy 
is perceptive enough to view sculpture from the architectural 
standpoint, his eyes begin to be opened on the insidious 
matter of art and representation. Unconsciously he is 
weaned away from the conventionally photographic and 
irrelevantly literary standards which have so long corrupted 
our faculty of direct vision in the representative arts. 
The raw ingenuousness of our public on such topics as 
sculpture, so often indicated in the popular Press, is only 
a matter of pure ignorance. I can testify that older boys 
who have seen a wide and orderly selection of first-class 
photographs and slides, illustrating not only Greek and 
Gothic and Renaissance sculpture, but also the best that 
is now known of Egyptian and Chinese and Romanesque 
work, find nothing to disconcert them in the major 
examples of modern plastic art, described by newspaper 
writers as controversial.“ Even among teachers of art, 
it is not yet fully realized how big a proportion of the 
world's most important ancient sculpture has only come 
to light in the last half-century. The material for art 
illustration in general, now accessible through modern 
photography, may be cautiously estimated as being twenty 
times as comprehensive as it was in 1900. Teaching 
through the eves in this way entails a good deal of trouble, 
travel, and expense. Such work is only kept fresh and 
alive, if new examples are collected every year, and if the 
teacher shares perpetually with his pupils the unprofessional 
zest of ever new discovery. 

Taste without principle is only caprice. The practical 
arts and crafts are the first evidence from which beginners 
learn the relations of art to society and to human character. 
Nothing is gained by rhapsodizing over a landscape bv 
Turner, or by discussing Le Corbusier, until the pupil has 
a firm footing, and some scaftolding of ideas to go upon. 

(Continued on page 682) 


CAESARIANA 


An Intermediate Latin Reader 
By E. H. Gopparp, M. A., 
Headmaster, Haberdashers’ Askes School, Hatcham, London, 


and 


essay writing for middle forms. (Shortly) 


TRAINING IN READING AND 
STUDY. By Georce Mowat, M. A., B.Ed. 
Book I (11 plus to 13). 232 pp. as. 6d. 
Book II (14 to 15). 272 pp. 28. 9d. 

The extracts have been selected and the questions 
framed primarily to train the pupil to understand 
what he reads, but also to stimulate interest in a 
wide variety of subjects and authors. 


A PROGRESS IN POESY 
By ROBERT MACINTYRE, M.A. 
Part I, rs. 3d. Part II, 18. 6d. 
Parts III and IV, 2s. 


A new treasury of verse for schools, in four 
parts. 
PASSAGES IN ENGLISH FOR 
INTERPRETATION 
EASIER PASSAGES IN ENGLISH FOR 
INTERPRETATION. By H. J. FINDLAY, 
M. A., and H. J. L. Rossie, M. A., Ph. D. 
Each 48 pp. Manilla 8d. 


Jonn Cook, M. A., 
Assistant Classical Master, George Watson’s Boys’ College, Edinburgh 


With comprehensive Introduction, Notes, Sentences, 
Vocabularies, Numerous Illustrations, and Map. 
176 pp. Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 


Despite all that has been, and is being, done by writers to bridge the awkward 
gulf between elementary concocted Latin and the reading of real Authors, the 
editors of Caesariana feel that there is still room in the field of simplified and 
adapted Caesar for a book which will pay as much attention to the subject matter 
selected as to the vocabulary and syntactical difficulties. In this book the aim 
has been to gather together a number of episodes illustrative of Caesar’s own life, 
making each chapter a real story, and the Reader a succession of pictures, so that 
the pupil's interest may not flag. A comprehensive animated portrait like this 
is likely to appeal to the imagination of adolescence. The Latin text introduces 
the pupil gradually to various idioms and syntax usages. 


ORBIS TERRARUM 


A Senior Latin Reader 
By E. H. Gopparp, M. A., and R. L. CHAMBERS, NM. A., 
Senior Classical Master, City of Oxford High School for Boys 
224 pp. Probably 3s. 


An interesting collection of passages from Latin authors suitable for School 
Certificate students and so designed as to provide a survey of Roman methods, 
policy, history, and ideals, upon which the teacher can build a useful super- 
structure. The book may be used either as an ordinary Reader or as a preparation 
for Unseen Translation, although there is no elaborate grading in difficulty. 
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He must learn that all the so-called fine arts, in a healthy 
society, are rooted in the daily crafts: that all true changes 
in style come from the logic of new structure and new 
materials : that all good crafts obey the laws of its material : 
that ornament in the way of afterthought is a mere 
excrescence. He must go on to see how every big phase 
in art history has had its rise, decline, and fall: beginning 
in some communal, spiritual impulse, passing to skilful 
professionalism, and tailing off finally in empty cleverness. 
All these things connect art with the wider laws of life— 
the laws of moral truth and of social happiness. Patriotism 
itself is bound up with an affectionate understanding of 
the arts and crafts in which national character and history 
are so clearly expressed. An educated citizen should grow 
up in intimate companionship with the spirit of our 
cathedrals and parish churches, our country towns and 
villages, our stately or homely builders or artisans or 
gardeners, our typical portraitists and landscape painters. 
And what is good for patriotism is also good for the right 
sort of internationalism. It has been said that music and 
the visual arts are the only true international language. 
Parochial prejudices disappear, when men can discern 
through art what bonds of common aspiration unite the 
best life of other nations to our own. 

I have said nothing so far about pictures, because I 
think pictorial appreciation, while inevitably it plays a 
large unconscious part in the early executive art work of 
children, can only come last in any scheme of guidance 
for those who have reached the conscious and reasoning 
stage. Taste in pictures is by far the most perplexing 
part of our subject, for the reason that painting is at once 
the most isolated and the most miscellaneous type of art 
which young minds now encounter. Consider only two 
facts: the fact that the vast majority of our children 
have never seen one really great original picture; and the 
fact that no untaught person in these days is aware that 
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painters, in all the coherent ages of art, were subordinate 
to architectural schemes. The reproductions which hang 
on school walls are seldom arranged on any clear principle, 
and many of the works chosen are well below the standard 
we observe in school literature. A diet of indiscriminate 
visual anecdote is no less enfeebling to the mind than a 
course of trumperv fiction or uninspired verse. We guard 
the school reading of children, because we know that it 
matters. We admit almost any school picture that is 
“ harmless,” because in this realm our own early education 
was neglected. If the good is the enemy of the best, how 
much truer it is that harmlessness in art is the parent of 
vague thinking and complacent mediocrity ! 

Few can begin to discriminate in the matter of pictures, 
until they have surveyed the less pretentious and more 
concrete arts and crafts, making up a totality with the 
fine arts in the more civilized ages. Left to themselves and 
to the ideas they pick up from current fiction and journalism, 
our young people think of the painter-artist as a man who 
seizes ready-made agreeable aspects of nature, and hands 
them on with a few trimmings. An educated man of 
Richard Wilson’s time, when all the crafts were seen and 
understood in their reciprocal relations, would no sooner 
have demanded pictures ready-made from nature, than he 
would have required her to supply him with chests of 
drawers. Teaching cannot endow the young with 
perceptions that may have been denied them at birth, but 
it can order and unify such inborn taste as they possess, 
by helping them to see all the arts synoptically. In this 
synopsis painting comes last, and it is a misfortune that 
most people think of it first. I would like to add another 
word on the question of miscellaneousness. This is the 
curse of the ordinary provincial picture gallery, which 
resembles a library in which the classics are omitted, and 
the other works chosen at random. No group of pictorial 

(Continued on page 684) 
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New CROSBY LOCKWOOD Book: 


ELEMENTS OF QUANTITY SURVEYING 
By ARTHUR J. WILLIS, F. S. I., Lecturer in Quantity Surveying 
at the College of Estate Management and lately at the Polytechnic, 
London: Acting Examiner in Builders’ Quantities to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. Royal 8vo. 278 pages, with practical 
examples. 1935. 158. net 


THE THEORY OF VIBRATIONS FOR ENGINEERS 


An Intermediate Course. By E. B. COLE, M.Sc. (Bristol), A. M. I. A. E., 
Jecturer in Mechanical Engineering. The University of Liverpool. 
Demy 8vo. 270 pages. 115 diagrams. 1935. 15s. net 
A book of outstanding merit. — TE TECHNICAL JOURNAL. 


ALTERNATING CURRENT PRACTICE 


With special reference to the change-over from D.C. to A.C. 

By C. H. CLAUDE COOKE, Grad. I. E. E. Demy 8vo. ge panes 

93 illustrations. 1935. net 
By M. II. 


HADDOCK, F. G. S., A. M. I. Min. E., Principal of the Mining and 
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C. B. E., M.A.. Director of Education, Leicestershire. Demy 8vo. 
248 pages. 139 Illustrations. 1934. 6s. 6d. net 


TRAVERSE SURVEYS 


By J. A. STORY, F. R. G. S., P. A. S. I., Lecturer on Land Surveying at 
I. C. C. School of Building. Crown Rvo. 88 pages. i 
1934. 4s. 6d. net 


IN AND UNDER BRITAIN 


The Story of Coal for Young People and Some Elders. 
; A. 


. . Should be found of great service by students sitting for ftam ni 
tions where surveying is one of the subjects. ° —SURVEYOR. 


BACON’S COMMERCIAL ENGINEERING 


By JAMES BACON, M. B. E., A. M. Inst. C. F.., A. M. I. Mech. FE. Crown 
8vo. 288 pages. 1934. 6s. net 


HANDBOOK OF PERSPECTIVE 
By W. G. WARREN, A. N. Z. I. A. Foreword by A. M. CHISHOLM, 


A. R. I. B. A., Lecturer in Perspective, School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity College, Auckland, N.Z. Nearly Ready. About 7s. 6d. net 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON LIMITED 
Stationers’ Hall Court London, E.C. 4 


3,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yor 


46th Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


380 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


THE ONLY TEXTBOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this textbook more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
the London Chamber of Commerce. 

The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 1,000,000 copies 
sold. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, LTD., LONDON, £.0.4 


THE STUDENT’S 
BUSINESS METHODS, THEORY and 
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Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks., 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Sixteenth Edition. 420 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other textbooks so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 
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things should ever be shown to children without some 
connecting idea to give them a cumulative value. In these 
days of excellent large colour reproductions, every local 
education authority should maintain an accessible collection, 
carefully arranged, and still more carefully annotated, by 
which young people can gather what is important, and 
the main lines on which the painting tradition has evolved. 

You will gather that I am not proposing any system or 
recipe for the organization of such teaching as we have in 
mind. Our concern is not so much with the young person 
of native talent, as with the vast majority of future art- 
consumers who to-morrow will be our leaders or workers 
in commerce and industry. We do not aim at adding to 
the number of aesthetes who shrink fastidiously from the 
age in which they exist. We all know that many aspects 
of the present world are rowdy, fidgety, and snippety. 
That is only the outcome of a blatantly commercialized 
and prematurely democratic society, in which the energy 
of man, for the time being, has outrun his imagination. 
But there are abundant signs, if we look for them, that 
imagination is gradually catching up. Countless minds 
are working toward a more civilized environment. Among 
a hundred examples I need only mention the film, which on 
its visual side has made such progress that even silly plots 
are now often furnished with settings of extreme distinction. 
Our main task as educators is to assist the growth of an 
enlightened public opinion, favouring the evolution of our 
cities and factories and shops and homes on those basic 
principles of art which persist through all diversities of 
style, purpose, and outward form. In actual school and 
college life the matter I have been discussing is still in 
quite infant and tentative stages, though almost all the 
externals of European and American civilization are being 
rapidly transformed before our very eyes. 

I should not like to see art appreciation brought within 
the scope of school and university examinations, as those 
things are now constituted, and I trust that nobody will 
ask what machinery exists for the production of suitable 
teachers. The only change you can make in your system 
is to make it possible for such teachers to appear of their 
own accord. That they will appear I have no doubt, so 
soon as a change of heart in our administrators shall have 
liberated an adequate portion of school time for more 
flexible and cultural activities which owe no allegiance to 
the academic specialist. Meanwhile we may remind 
ourselves that appreciation, whether for teacher or learner, 
is essentially a personal affair. It belongs to the sphere 
of freedom, and will never thrive on any cut-and-dried, 
externally imposed syllabus. Every teacher will follow 
his own bent, and what accrues to the learner will come 
not so much by instruction as by contagion. Art is a 
realm in which works of genius, as Wordsworth pregnantly 
suggests, themselves create the taste by which they are 
enjoyed. The wise teacher will not deal in verdicts; and 
the receptive learner, once he has been encouraged to open 
and use his own eyes, will go on to make his own discoveries. 


SCOTTISH COUNCIL FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION.—The 
Councils report for 1934-5 appeared in September and demon- 
strates that a good deal of useful research is being undertaken 
on intelligence tests, qualifying attainments, and inquiries into 
the prognostic value of university entrance examinations. The 
report may be obtained gratis from the Hon. Secretary to the 
Council, 46 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 
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New TESTAMENT DOCUMENTS.—Messrs. Thomas Murby & Co., 
1 Fleet Lane, E. C. 4, announce a forthcoming translation of the 
Four Gospels (1s. net each), by Dr. G. W. Wade, for whom they 
have already published The Documents of the New Testament, 
translated and historically arranged with critical introductions 
(ros. 6d. net). Dr. Wade shows how the constituents of the 
epistles and gospels can be disentangled and the debt of their 
authors to their predecessors is indicated ; the chronological order 
in which the various books of the New Testament originated is 
also shown, and the critical introduction summarizes the external 
and internal evidence for the authorship. 
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On the L. C. C. List 


English Composition 
A Systematic Course 
By A. TurNBULL, M. A., formerly H.M. Inspector of 


Schools. 
For pupils aged 11-14. 224 pages. Cloth, 2s. 
An extract from a Headmaster's letter received recently: 

‘For the copy of English Composition many thanks. It is admir- 
able in plan and exccution, and is as delightful as it is practical. No 
one has written a better composition book. There is none so lively, 
none so practical. I look forward to seeing our own work improving 
as soon as we put it on our list.“ 


Social and Industrial 
History of Britain 


By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D., with a Foreword 
by Principal J. F. Rees, M. A., University of South Wales. 
Cloth. 3s. 
„It is impossible to write anything but praise of a Social and 
Industrial History of Britain, by Dr. Ramsay. The comprcher- 
siveness of the book is really amazing, and yet every subject touched 
upon is dealt with in a masterly way. . Geography, English, and 
History are all inter-related in this volume, and we cannot imagine 
any book on this subject which will be more welcome both to teachers 
and scholars. — The Schoolmaster. 


The Citizen 


By Mrs. H. A. L. FisHER. 


A simple account of how we manage our national and 
local affairs. 
With Preface by Sir W. H. Hapow, C. B. E., M. A., Mus. Doc., 
Chairman of the Board of Education's Consultative Committee. 
272 pages. 28. 6d. 


New Edition. Revised in accordance with the Provisions of the 
De-rating and Local Government Acts of 1929, the Unemployment 
Act of 1934, &c. 


A Course in Commerce 


By D. Macara, B.Com. 
2s.6d. Part II. Cloth. 2s.6d. Complete 


Part I. Cloth. 
Volume. Cloth. 5s. 


From Dr. Bowie, Principal of the School of Economics and 
Commerce, Dundee. 

Dear Sirs,—I am greatly indebted to you for sending me a copy of 
A Course in Commerce, Parts I and II. I have gone over both of them. 
and consider them to be an excellent survey of the whole field of 
commerce, giving due and appropriate weight to each section. I 
hope to see the books largely used by the commercial departments of 
our secondary schools. With many thanks, yours sincerely, 


(Sgd. ) JAMES A. BOWIE. 
A History of English 


Literature for Schools 


By Hersert HAYENS 28. 6d. 


Mr. S. P. B. Mals, in the Da ily Telegraph : “Mr. Hayens's History 
of English Literature for Schools has the merit of brevity ; it is written 
with enthusiasm and critical acumen, and its value is enhanced dy 
remarkably well · produced portraits of all our best authors, old and 
new. It covers a large field, from Beowulf to H. G. Wells, and vet 
5 found for suitable quotations from most of the author 
included.“ 


Elementary Science 


By James B. Gururigz, M. A., B. Sc. 
Part I. Cloth. 1s. 6d. Part III. Cloth. 28. 
„ II. Cloth. 18. 6d. „ IV. In preparation 


The first part of this work was very good, the second even better. 
It is carefully written aud attractively published. The drawings, 
though few, are simple, on a large scale, accurate, and helpful. The 
experiments are excellent.” —School Science Review. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W 1, and EDINBURGH 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 795 OCTOBER 1, 1935 


A Two-Year Spanish Course 


PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 3s. 6d. 
SEGUNDAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL 3s. 9d. 


Edited for use in British Schools by 
MARÍA DE LAGUNA, M.A. (Lond.) 


This two-volume course is designed to give 
the pupil a thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals of Spanish grammar and 
syntax, a good general vocabulary, ability 
to speak and write simple, correct Spanish, 
and the cultural background that is 
essential for . later work, whether it be 
literary“ or “ commercial” in character. 


In adapting the book for use in schools in 
this country, Sefiorita de Laguna has retained 
the grammar, some of the reading matter, and 
a proportion of the exercises. In addition, 
much new reading matter has been included 
—particularly in Segundas Lecciones—referring 
to the development of Spanish culture, life, 
institutions, and progress of present-day Spain. 


Conversations, and exercises for oral and written 
work follow each selection. These include 
some interesting features, notably, to and fro 
exercises, which have proved very useful in 
training the pupil to think and express himself 
in Spanish; prose compositions (lectura y 
traducción) which provide, with the Spanish 
translations, explanations of syntactical forms 
and idiomatical expressions, and lecturas on 
special grammatical difficulties (lo, por, &c.). 


GINN 


The publishers will be 
glad to send specimen 
coptes of this Spanish 
course to teachers who 
wish to’ examine the 
books with a view to 
class adoption. This 
applies also to their 
other modern language 
courses— 

MON LIVRE 

and 
DEUTSCHES LEBEN 


AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 1 
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THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 
General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 


New Volumes 


SHORT MODERN PLAYS. Selected by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
POEMS FOR YOUTH. Selected and Edited by A. S. CAIRNCROSS, M. A., D.Litt. 
HARDY : FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. Edited by CYRIL ALDRED. 
With an Introduction by SYLVIA LYND. 


SHAKESPEARE: ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by CYRIL 
ALDRED. With an Introduction by Walter de la Mare. 
CORIOLANUS. Edited by Prof. VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO. 
Please send for complete List 


AN ENGLISH TECHNIQUE. By ROY MELDRUM. 6s. net. 


A stimulating book on the principles of English teaching. The treatment is thorough, marked by 
cultivation and good sense, and the volume provides many admirable suggestions for definite lessons. 


A NEW MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE based on the Study 
of Literature. By GUY BOAS, M. A., and CYRIL ALDRED. 48. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION 
FRENCH COURSE. Part II. By OTTO SIEPMANN. With Illustrations and 
Maps of Touraine and Bourgogne. 3s. 

ANDROMAQUE, Par Racine. Edited by O. H. FYNES-CLINTON, M. A., Professor 
of French Language and Literature at the University College of North Wales. (Siepmann’s Classical 
French Texts.) 3s. 

DURTOL: Aviateur. Adapted from 720-C-13,” by JEAN ROSMER ET V. D'ENTRE- 
VAUX. Arranged and Edited by P. W. PACKER, B. A. (Modern French Series.) 18. 6d. 


A BON CHAT, BON RAT. Roman d' Aventures. Par P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 
(Modern French Series.) 18. 9d. 


ANATOLE EST UN PUR! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. par 
ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 18. zd. 


LE PHILANTHROPE MALGRE LUI. Farce en un Acte. par P. G. 
WILSON, M.Sc. 18. 


EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. Arranged as a Continuous Narrative by 
T. S. MORTON, M. A., Author of Legends of Gods and Heroes: a First Latin Reader.“ 3s. 6d. 

HIGHER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By L. CROSLAND, M. C., B.Sc. With or without 
Answers. 6s. 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By s. G. STARLING, B. Sc., 
A. R. C. Sc. 6s. Chiefly intended for students preparing for Higher School Certificate or Intermediate 
Examinations in Physics. 

MODERN SCIENCE. By G. W. MANFIELD, B.Sc. (Lond.). Illustrated. Book I, Pursics, 
2s. 6d. Book II, Cremistry, 2s. 3d. Book III, Biol or (In preparation). 


PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS OF MAGNETO- 
CHEMISTRY. By S. S. BHATNAGAR, M.Sc. (Panjab), D.Sc. (London), University 


Professor of Physical Chemistry, Lahore, and K. N. MATHUR, M.Sc., D.S. (Allahabad), Lecturer 
in Physics, Lucknow University. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

This book is primarily intended for the chemist and the physicist, but it is hoped that it will be of 
interest also to the workers in the allicd branches of metallurgy and enginecring. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Reviews 


THE ROADWAY OF THE AGES 


The Story of the World for Young People. By MABEL. C. 
Parne. In Three Volumes. Books I and II: The 
Story of the Early and Middle Ages. (7s. 6d. net. 
Muller.) 


Here is an important new departure in the study of 
history—the story of the world in three handy volumes, 
profusely illustrated, and accompanied by ample time- 
charts to assist the text. The work is a miracle of 
compression without any hint of scrappiness or of being 
compressed. A child can read it like a story and all the 
time be acquiring a bird’s-eye view of human progress 
through the centuries. Without much jumping about or 
harking back, the author steadily holds her team of races 
or countries in hand, so that in every chapter they are 
kept abreast, and you can find out what each was doing at 
any particular epoch, or what degree of progress each 
had attained. 

The book is almost a peace treaty in itself, for the 
history of civilization, told fairly, becomes with relentless 
logic the account of man’s unconquerable spirit, working, 
inventing, adventuring, only to be faced ever and again 
with the disastrous set-backs engineered by political greed, 
ambition, or jealousy. After each martial wave of 
destruction, we see the exhausted nations building up once 
more on the ruins, and we find ourselves almost breathlessly 
hoping for a sufficiently lengthy lull in the storm, for a 
period of contribution to the welfare of nations, before 
some fresh hostility shall sweep men, wealth, and inventions 
as pawns on to the chequer-board of a new war. 


Each chapter devotes considerable space to the out- 
standing individuals in every country, men and women who 
have made life easier for their fellows, or more interesting 
through their writings, or more gracious through their 
contributions to music or the arts, or healthier through 
their researches in science and medicine. We see at a 
glance the conditions under which each worked and the 
contemporaries who helped him. We can find out what 
books he had access to and what implements he could 
use. We see writing advancing gradually from picture- 
writing to the printing press, with a thumb-nail sketch of 
Rolls showing us that important stage; clothing from the 
skins of wild beasts to the figured silks of Jacquard, and 
illustrations emphasize each change. 

We cannot imagine a more attractive book for the 
receptive minds of average children, nor one of greater use 
to teachers. We are confident that this little Story will 
soon be the standard reference book of every school 
library, and once referred to, its return to the shelves will 
be considerably delayed while the little student wolfs the 
pages. Imagine him turning to his book to look up the 
Italian sailor Toscanelli, the index sends him to a fascinating 
section about Columbus. He wonders who Tasso was, 
and finds himself absorbed in the Crusaders and the 
story of Godfrey and Tancred; he looks up Diocletian, 
and is introduced to the Christian Fathers, or Fathers 
of the Church, about whom many an older reader is still 
hazy. 

veg part of this work is interesting: even the end 
papers form an arresting Roadway of the Ages, Beginning 
we know not where and Ending we know not when ’’—an 
ever-widening path bearing the forward march of all 
known civilizations and religions, amply furnished with 
approximate dates, and leading to a tremendous query : 
All working together (International Co-operation) and 
PEAck; or Fear and Jealousy ; More Fire-arms, Cannon, 
War, and the End of Civilization.“ 

Some genius in the art of book production has decreed 
that each volume shall have its Index, and not merely 
make do with one Index in the last volume. Its usefulness 
is greatly enhanced by this detail. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Principles and Practice of Preventive Medicine. Edited by 
Dr. C. W. Hutt and Dr. H. H. THomson. Vols. I and 
II. (£3 13s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


A team of specialists in particular branches lef by a 
Borough Medical Officer of Health and a County Medical 
Officer make a powerful combination, so that it is no 
surprise that this should prove the most comprehensive 
and authoritative text of the last decade. It should be 
noted that the volumes cover the whole field of Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine, so that the educationist 
with special interests in the problems relating to children 
must not take it amiss that certain topics are necessarily 
somewhat more compressed and the arrangement not quite 

at which is more commonly adopted in texts related 
solely to educational matters. 


School hygiene is frequently divided into categories 
dealing respectively with the hygiene of educational methods 
and their effects on the children, the hygiene of the school 
buildings, equipment and sanitary arrangements, and 
medical inspection and treatment. The two latter are fully 
dealt with in the chapter entitled School Hygiene: the 
data on the former have to be sought in various other 
sections, though, thanks to an unusually complete index, the 
inquirer should have little difficulty in finding the majority 
of the points on which he may be seeking enlightenment. 
In addition, the sections which cover infant welfare and 
industrial medicine, as well as those on lighting, ventilation, 
physical education, personal hygiene and popular education 
in health matters afford an even wider range of valuable 
information than can usually be found in ad hoc textbooks. 
Indeed, it is evident that all matters affecting the individual 
citizen from the pre-natal stage to the grave receive 
adequate attention, so that the work becomes an essential 
for any college or public school library. Many of the 
sections contain data of interest far outside circles specially 
concerned with hygiene as such. The first chapter giving 
an historical introduction would be of value to all students 
of history and economics, the sections on meteorology, 
insects, and planning, interest the geographer, while the 
section on heredity is of import to all as an exceptionally 
clear account of human genetics and of the types of possible 
inheritance. In all sections, consideration is given both to 
the scientific bases for action and the statutory regulations 
and laws which govern any procedure. 

In the children’s sections available provisions for treat- 
ment of adverse conditions, the requirements of special 
schools and classes, and the machinery and necessities of 
central and secondary schools are set out in detail. The 
possibilities of conflict of opinion between those responsible 
for children and those who care for adults are discussed 
in relation especially to the blind and the mentally defective, 
and such guidance as is possible to avoid such contretemps 
is set out. Infant welfare and ante-natal care is discussed, 
many points being of interest both to those who advise 
school-leavers or take home hygiene classes and those who 
receive toddlers on their first entrance to school. The 
description of personal hygiene especially in regard to 
matters such as bathing, exercise, and smoking, in which 
the accounts are carefully documented, is unusually full 
and helpful; while the article on popular education not 
only gives suggestions for courses, but detailed information 
as to sources for the data of existing courses. 

The authors are to be congratulated on the exactness and 
comprehensive nature of their reports, and the editors on 
the amount they have concentrated in so readable a 
fashion within the prescribed limits. The death of the 
senior editor is indeed to be regretted, as he had made 
his mark as a pioneer of health education; his book, 
however, will remain as a memorial of which his colleagues 
may justly be proud. 
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A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA 


A Complete School Algebra. By Dr. A. RirchiE-Scorr 
(With Answers, 8s. 6d. Without Answers, 7s. 6d. 
Parts I and II. With Answers, 5s. each. Without 
Answers, 4s. each. Harrap.) 


This new school algebra is an unusually interesting piece 
of werk. Dr. Ritchie-Scott is a distinguished London 
educationist and late chief examiner to the L.C.C. His book 
covers algebra from the beginnings to the stage required 
for the Intermediate B.Sc. examination of London Univer- 
sity. Thus the last three chapters deal with mathematical 
induction, the binomial theorem, and the multinomial 
and product theorems. The book appears to be the work 
of a real mathematician who is primarily interested in pure, 
perhaps somewhat formal, algebra. For example, there are 
no chapters on elementary calculus, and although there is due 
recognition of the value of the formula in algebra, there is 
certainly no emphasis on the practical uses of the subject 
in engineering or science. On the other hand, there is 
clear evidence of unusual philosophical and logical thinking, 
embodied in far more really serious mathematical writing 
than is customary in school algebra books. 

In his preface Dr. Ritchie-Scott points out that the study 
of algebra should be more than a problem-solving machine ; 
it should be a culture of a high order. Therefore while 
following the prescribed road he has tried to give the student 
a broader view of his subject by an occasional excursion 
into a wider territory. Finally, he acknowledges a debt to 
the great Chrystal. It is not surprising that the book has 
rather the air of a treatise than of a school book. Many 
sections, e. g. page 40 on the graphical view of the relation 
between commensurable and incommensurable numbers 
—have come as a welcome surprise to the reviewer. The 
unusually logical approach to such diverse topics as graphs, 
series, permutations, and combinations have also given 
pleasure. We think most teachers who take a serious 
interest in the more abstract foundations of algebra would 
profit by dipping into this book. But those teachers who 
are interested rather in practical details for use in class 
would also benefit from considering the book. The opening 
chapters on symbolic representation are simple and clear. 
(Throughout the book attention is given to generalizing 
examples by replacing numbers by symbols.) Manipulative 
work is carefully introduced, and examples are chosen from 
work that does arise in straightforward algebraical appli- 
cations. The expositions of worked examples, e.g. problems, 
are particularly good. Graphical work is thoroughly dis- 
cussed and has some novel features. The book is an 
unusually successful blend of skilled teaching and careful 
thinking. It is in striking contrast to the many school 
algebra books that are little more than sets of exercises 
linked by the sketchiest exposition. It should be valuable 
in schools particularly for use with abler or mature pupils. 


LATIN STORIES 


Latin Stories for Reading or Telling, To Wit, Beasts, Fools 
and Mise Men, The Famous Dinner-Party of Trimalchio, 
Horace’s Adventures on the Apulian Hills, with an 
Appendix of Greek and Latin Proverbs. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. (2s. 6d. Oxford: Blackwell.) 


It is obvious at a first glance that this book is the work 
of a man of exceptional abilities. It is by Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, the former Headmaster of the Perse School, 
Cambridge. Under his headmastership the Perse School 
became famous throughout the world, wherever education 
is discussed. Dr. Rouse himself attributed his success to 
his principle which he describes tersely as ‘‘ when I get a 
good man I leave him alone.“ In the present volume 
Dr. Rouse presents us with some twenty stories, which are 
grouped together, under the title Bestiae. These are 
of the well-known type of Beast stories. They are followed 
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by a further selection, dealing with Fools and Wise Men.” 
Finally, there is an account of the dinner-party of Trimal- 
chio, described by one of the guests, which is, of course, a 
wonderful description of the vulgarity of the noveau riche 
of Rome. 

But what gives the book its unique value, is its later 
section, in which Dr. Rouse has given his imagination 
rein, and has described, what may have happened to 
Horace when he wandered outside the door of his good 
old Nannie Pollia, or, as Dr. Rouse himself explains, I 
decline to believe that Horace the fastidious artist, would 
have used Appulus and Apulia in successive lines; and | 
decline to believe that Horace the poet, would have said 
that he was in Apulia and outside Apulia at the same time ; 
and I do not allow editors the liberty to disregard the 
reading of the best manuscripts, in order to please their 
own preconceptions. If Horace said that Pollia (or Pullia) 
was his nurse, I am content to believe him, in preference 
to his editors. Those who prefer the editors, will perhaps 
indulge me with my whim for the nonce, and I am sure 
boys will not care two straws.” So Dr. Rouse, out of the 
floods of his imagination, has given us a lively description 
of the happenings when Horace the small boy was out of 
the sight of his nurse Pollia. 


THE MODERN STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
A Short Introduction to the Old Testament a Graded Course 
for Middle Forms. By IRENE ALLEN. (2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 
The Prophets of the Bible the Canonical Prophets, Who they 


were and What they said. By H. Cook. (58. net. 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 
The Modern Approach to the Old Testament. By the Rev. 


J. C. Townsend. (58. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It is entirely desirable that the results of modern study 
of the Bible should be made widely available for clergy and 
teachers, and there is nowadays no lack of books designed 
to contribute to this process. These three volumes are all 
written from the standpoint of critical study of the Old 
Testament. Miss Allen's book is planned for use in school 
by boys and girls of 11 to 15 years—tt is a short and simply 
written summary of Hebrew history, intended as a back- 
ground for study of the actual words of the Bible and 
further illustration by the teacher. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that under Miss Allen’s arrangement the work and 
message of the prophets—surely the pure gold of what the 
Old Testament offers us to-day—should not appear more 
prominently in the outline; there is much to be said for 
frankly basing Old Testament study in school on the 
prophets, with the history in a definitely subordinate 
position. One could have wished, too, that Miss Allen had 
been less cautious in emphasizing the legendary character of 
much of the early material—it seems scarcely worth while 
to attempt to rationalize the plagues or the fall of Jericho. 
The general spirit of her book, however, is thoroughly 
sound; and where a syllabus includes study of the Old 
Testament history in itself, teachers will find it an 
admirable foundation. The illustrations are numerous and 
attractive. l 

Mr. Cook begins and ends with the prophets, and his 
book may be warmly commended. It is written with 
human sympathy as well as sound scholarship, and is 4 
clear and attractive presentation of what the world’s 
religious thought owes to the great Hebrew thinkers. 
Mr. Townsend attempts to cover wider ground—the 
Apocrypha as well as the whole of the Old Testament. He. 
too, writes from a critical standpoint, but is on the whole 
less successful; partly because he seems to be hampered 
by the desire to deal gently with fundamentalism—he 
writes in America—partly because the extent of his subject 
gives his book the impression, from time to time, of 4 
catalogue rather than an interpretation. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Teaching Creative Art in Schools. By Rosatinp Eccorr and 
A. Eccorr. (4s. 6d. net. Evans.) 

Elementary Craftwork in Metal: an Introduction for the Use of 
Teachers, Students, and Workers. By A. J. SHIRLEY. 
Second Edition. (5s. net. Batsford.) 

Dryad Leaflets. No. 92. Netting. By Miss PRIMROSE CUMMING. 
(6d.) No. 93. Making Papier Mache. (4d.) (Leicester : 
The Dryad Press.) 


Lawrence: the Story of his Life. By Epwarp ROBINSON. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This book is written for youth, and in that sense it is supple- 
mentary to all else that has been written about Lawrence. It 
claims to be, and it is, a straightforward simple account of the 
exploits of a wonderful Englishman, who himself was the spirit 
of youth and adventure. Though he had to cut in, he did so 
for the team, and not for his own glory. He could not have 
done what he did if he had stuck to the rules, and yet who 
will say that he did not play the game? Many a teacher and 
scholar will thank the author for this stirring narrative, and 
the publishers for a book so well produced and illustrated, and 
withal so cheap. 


Geraldine Jewsbury : Her Life and Errors. By SUSANNE Howe. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Those who enjoy loitering down the primrose paths of men’s 
memoirs will find plenty of entertainment in this book. Geraldine 
Jewsbury was neither an eminent nor an earnest Victorian, but a 
very human one. She was not one of the Blues. Her Life 
and Errors throw interesting sidelights on the careers of many 
of the greater Victorians. 


Saint John Bosco, Seeker of Souls. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 


The Mistletoe Child : an Autobiography of Childhood. By H. E. 
PALMER. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


By F. A. Forbes. (2s. 6d. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Translated by T. E. SHaw (Colonel T. E. 
LAWRENCE). (ros. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


This, the translator tells us in his prefatory note, is the twenty- 
eighth English rendering of the Odyssey. The ideal rendering 
of a poem is in verse; but neither Pope’s heroic couplet, nor 
Worsley’s Spenserian stanza, nor William Morris’s long lumbering 
line, nor the Rubdiyat metre as skilfully handled by Dr. Mackail 
is fit medium for the strong-wing’d music of Homer, while the 
blank verse translations of Cowper and Bryant are lacking in 
vigour : so the ideal verse rendering is still to seek. The best 
prose renderings we have had hitherto are the well-known one 
of Butcher and Lang (1879) and that of Prof. G. H. Palmer of 
Harvard (1891). Colonel Lawrence's is less archaic and poetical 
than the former and less simple and straightforward than the 
latter, but is very vivid and spirited and compares favourably 
with either. It is beautifully printed and produced and is a 
delight to read, in spite of the translator’s weakness for colons 
in his punctuation. As regards the Odyssey and its author, most 
scholars will probably agree with Andrew Lang’s famous sonnet 
rather than with Lawrence in his cocksure and somewhat 
condescending prefatory note. 


Verres in Sicily Being Selections from Cicero's Verrine Orations, 
Compiled and Edited by H. GROSE-HODCE and E. W. 
Davies. (28. Cambridge University Press.) 

Pindari Carmina Cum Fragmentio. By C. M. Bowra. (8s. 6d. 
net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Latin: its Place and Value in Education. By Prof. C. W. 
VALENTINE. (6s. net. University of.London Press.) 

Alexander the Great: drawn mostly from Q. Curtius’ Life of 
Alexander. Edited by W. S. HeTT. (2s. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Easy Exercises in Latin Prose: Arranged as a Continuous 
Narrative. By T. S. Morton. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


EDUCATION 


Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics. By I. SPAFFORD. 
(13s. 6d. net. New York: Wiley. London: Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Though this book is typically American in its educational 
and sociological outlook, English teachers—especially those in 
senior and central schools—will find many useful and practical 
suggestions in it. The theory underlying the practice is simply 
explained and illustrated by definite examples taken from the 
class-room. Especially interesting chapters are those on Boys 
and Home Economics, and Home Economics and Adult Education. 
An abbreviated edition at a lower price would be still more 
useful. 


Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. 
BINING and D. H. BINING. (18s. net. 
Publishing Co.) 

English teachers who are trying to work out a curriculum of 
social studies—a combination of History, Economics, Civics, 
and Geography—will find this book useful. The various methods 
suitable for teaching the subject are fully described and 
evaluated and the problem of the discussion of controversial 
topics in the class-room is carefully considered. 


The Educational Role of Broadcasting. By F. W. BEIDLER- 
WAGNER, H. BONNET, KRISTINE BONNEVIE, P. PRENOT. 
A. R. Burrows, W. Davies, H. Friscu, C. M. Koon, 
HILDA MATHESON, R. PAN DE, M. Rogues, F. SAPORI, 


By Dr. A. C. 
McGraw-Hill 


(178. 6d. net. Paris: International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation. London. Allen & Unwin.) 
Education. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 


Citizens in the Making. By F. C. HAPPOLD. (4s. 6d. net. 


Christophers.) 
The Cinema in Education à Handbook for Teachers. 
OTTLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


By D. C. 


Three Studies in the Prediction of Scholastic Success. Parts 1 
and 2. By Dr. R. D. CoLLMANN and Dr. C. JORGENSEN. 
(Educational Research Series, No. 35.) (3s. net. Melbourne 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 42. 
La Formation Professionnelle du Personnel Enseignant 
Primaire. (Frs. suisses, 8. Geneva: Bureau International 
d Education). 

Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 43. 
Annuaire International de Education et de L'Enseignement, 
1935. (Frs. suisses, 12. Geneva: Bureau International 
d' Education.) 


The Film in the School. Edited by J. A. LAUWERYS. (38. 6d. 
Christophers.) 
History of the Lawrenceville School, 1810-1935. By Dr. R. J. 


MULForD. (16s. net. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Public Schools of Colonial Boston, 1635-1775. By Prof. R. F. 
SEYBOLT. (6s. 6d. net. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, LTD., have issued a classified list 
of their publications. In addition to their large selection of 
books for boys and girls, there is a section of general works ; 


new books are marked. 
s $ s 


Two volumes on India in the Modern States Series are 
announced in the Autumn List issued by Messrs. J. W. 
ARROWSMITH (LONDON), LTD.; both are by Prof. H. H. Dodwell, 
a joint editor of the Cambridge History of India. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


English Folk-Song and Dance. 
net. Longmans.) 

This addition to the English Heritage series deserves a 
warm welcome. Mr. Williams gives seven chapters to an account 
of our folk-songs, ballads, and carols. His examples and com- 
ments are full of interest. The next three chapters are devoted 
to English folk-dances, Morris dances, sword dance, and mummer's 
play. In his final chapter the author describes the founding of 
the Folk-Song Society, in 1898, and the English Folk-Dance 
Society, in 1911, and gives an appreciation of the work they 
have done towards saving the heritage. 


A Description of English Grammar for Foreign Students. By 
G. KOSTITCH and ISABEL GARRIDO. (3s. Paper, 2s. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer.) 

This is a fresh and unusual treatment of certain aspects of 
English grammar, illustrated by some original diagrams. The 
authors have had many years of practical work with students 
of various nationalities. 


Practice Handbook in English: a Drillbook and Review in the 
Essentials of Writing and Speaking. By E. S. JONES. (5s. 
net. New York and London: Appleton-Century Co.) 

A very practical book, which will give the English teacher a 
ae pee of the way in which English is taught in American 
schools. 


William Shakespeare a Handbook. By Prof. T. M. PARROTT. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The author has packed a great deal into this little handbook 
of some 250 pages. The earlier chapters are mainly biographical 
and descriptive, dealing with Shakespeare’s youth, Stratford- 
on-Avon, London in his day, the theatre and its audiences. 
In a long chapter on Shakespeares Development the indi- 
vidual plays are briefly reviewed, with critical comments. Other 
chapters are devoted to the Poems and Sonnets, the Text, 
Editors and Editions, Shakespearean criticism, and Shakespeare 
on the Stage. 


The Fountain Library. (1) The Old Flame. By A. P. HERBERT. 
(2) Idols and Invalids. By J. KEMBLE. (3) Whom God Hath 
Joined. By A. BENNETT. (2s. 6d. net each. Methuen.) 

The publishers state that it is their intention to present 
diverse talents of high standard in this series, and these three 
additions bear out their claim. The Old Flame is a highly amusing 
story of a young couple, who, by mutual consent, decide to 
separate for a month's Holiday Moon” under conditions 
which allow each the maximum of freedom. The irresponsible 
escapades of the husband with an earlier love are described in 
the author’s inimitable style and provide exceedingly good 
entertainment. (2) Different from the above, but equally enter- 
taining in its own way, is this collection of essays showing the 
influence of various maladies on a number of historical personages, 
including Byron, Christopher Columbus, Henry VIII, Lord 

Nelson, Queen Anne, and others. The author shows himself 

to be not only a doctor with a gift for diagnosis, but also a 

well-read historian with a sense of humour and understanding 

of human frailties. How different history might have been had 
our forefathers known as much about disease as we do to-day ! 

(3) First published in 1906, this is one of Arnold Bennett's 

earlier works. Although in certain respects it appears to-day a 

little old-fashioned, yet it is a good example of his skill as an 

interpreter of the life of his own time and people, and his ability 
to make interesting reading out of somewhat dull material. 

The story presents the problem of divorce, and portrays in a 

detailed and poignant manner the reactions of the different 

characters involved in the proceedings. 


(1) Exercises in Comprehension : an Aid to the Appreciation of 
English. By A. E. M. BAvLIss. (1s. Harrap.) 

(2) Understanding and Appreciation : Exercises in Criticism. By 
E. V. Downs and G. L. Davies. (IS. Harrap.) 

In books like this, wider reading would be encouraged if titles 
and names of authors, at any rate of the lengthier passages, were 
clearly indicated. (1) at least does furnish a list of authors in a 
table at the beginning, where, however, the lazy may not discover 
it. To a certain extent both books cover the same ground, 
(1) being the more scholarly, (2) the more scholastic. Con- 
sidering their low price a school might invest in both. 

The Book of the Sea. By T. C. BripGes. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Nobody could complain that he did not get full value for his 
money in this comprehensive and lavishly illustrated book 
which, as far as can be judged from a brief survey, is equally 


By I. A. WILLIAus. (3s. 6d. 


up to date and correct. It begins with a chapter on the sea as 
the mother of all life, and ends with one on sea-serpents, in which 
is given the most reliable evidence available for appearances of 
different monsters of the deep, presumably survivals from very 
ancient days, the last quoted being the astounding experience of 
the Pauline, of London, off Cape Roque in 1875. Dangers A float, 
Ghosts of the Sea, and Dead Ships will thrill readers, young or old, 
but the least sensational and most informative chapters, like 
Shipping in the Seventeenth Century” or “ Whales and 
Whalers, are one and all alive and full of interest. 


(1) Melka in England. By JOAN PENNEY. (6s. net. 
(2) The House that was Forgotten. By G. D. ROBERTS. 
Dickson & Thompson.) 

(1) It is safe to predict that people who already possess Melka 
will hasten to invest in the sequel, and they need not fear 
disappointment, for it has all the virtues of its delightful pre- 
decessor, though it is not necessary to have read that in order to 
enjoy the later adventures of this most desirable Arab pony. 
The best part of (2) are the pictures illustrating the too human 
activities of the heron, cat, and rabbit which were besieged in an 
abandoned house by a united force of rabbits and weasels ! 


(1) The Red Friendly Book: Stories from Africa. 
R. Wray. (Is. Edinburgh House Press.) 

(2) Story-Time Books. No. 16. Dandy Don, Tommy Pudding 
and Pie. By E. E. Erswortu. No. 41. Old Nature Tales, 
By JEAN MACLEAN. (5d. each. Nelson.) 

(1) This fourth Friendly Book,“ decorated with some lively 
pictures of little black children, gives a clear and attractive 
picture of the everyday life of village youngsters in the land of 
the Yorubas in Nigeria. Four pages at the end, addressed to the 
grown-ups who may be reading aloud or telling these six stories, 
give further information about people and country. (2) The 
child who failed to appreciate both these books would, indeed. 
be hard to please. The five poetic nature myths are unusual and 
charmingly told, while the exploits of the pony, Dandy Don, 
and of the donkey, Tommy Pudding and Pie, as related by 
themselves, are amusing and quite credible. There are six good 
full-page illustrations. 


The Correct Use of Everyday English. By E. D. SPEED. 
net. Pitman.) 

The title exactly describes the contents of this practical little 
work, which sets out to specify the elementary grammatical 
rules most frequently broken in conversation and writing— 
though some, one would imagine, only by the quite illiterate— 
to show what is wrong, and what is the correct usage. The 
lessons on the mis-use of words similar in appearance but widely 
different in meaning are, as is daily manifest in almost any 
company, by no means superfluous. 


Methuen.) 
(5s. net. 


By MURIEL 


(Is. ed. 


A History of the English Language. 
(128. 6d. net. 
Co.) 

Although this book is intended primarily for college students. 
the general reader will find this study of the historical develop- 
ment of the English language of great interest. In his opening 
chapter Prof. Baugh discusses the Future of the English Language 

and ventures to answer the question, Will English become a 

World Language? The vitality of English as a living, modern 

language is well brought out in the last two chapters, dealing 

with The Nineteenth Century and after, and The English 

Language in America. 


By Prof. A. C. Bavan. 
New York and London: Appleton-Century 


English Diction for Foreign Students. 
(28. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

His Chinese Concubine. By M. DEKoBRA. Spirits under Proof. 
By A. GRIFFITHS. (7s. 6d. net each. Werner Laurie.) 


By S. MAcRINLAx. 


Something about Words. By E. WEEKLEY. (58. net. Murrav.) 

Questions on English Grammar and Composition. By F. W. 
Hicuatt. Parts I and II. (2s. 6d. net. Allman.) 

The Beacon Literary Readers. Edited by J. Compton. Book IV. 
Argosy. (2s. 3d.) Book V. Good Adventure. (2s. 6d) 
Ginn.) 

iene Continuous Story Readers. Grade IV. The Con- 
queror s Hoard. By C. B. RuTLEY. (IS. 6d. Arnold.) 

Writing for the Press. By L. RusseLL. Writing for Children. 
By G. J. H. NoRTHCROFT. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 


Flowers of Speech: being Lectures in Words and Forms in 
Literature. By Sir JOHN SQUIRE. (4s. Gd. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 
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English Exercises Eleven to Twelve. By N. L. Cray. (Is. 9d. 
Heinemann.) 
-d First English Class-Book. By T. V. Davies. (IS. 6d. Bell.) 


Punctuation Simplified : Rules and Exercises. 
(Limp Cloth, rod. Cloth Boards, ıs. 
Press.) 

The Rational English Dictionary Explaining the Meaning of 
24,000 Items, within a Vocabulary of 1,490 Words. By 
Prof. M. P. West and J. G. ENDICOTT. (1s. 6d. net. Philip 
& Tacey.) 

Hints on Learning English (for Foreign Students). II. On the Use 
of the Present Perfect and the Simple Past Tense in Spoken 
English. By HyacintH M. Davies. (6d. Cambridge: 
Heffer.) 

The Children’s Classics, No. 102. Primary (Ages 5-7). Three 
Animal Stories. (Paper, 22d. Cloth-lined, 34d. Macmillan.) 


By S. J. STEANE. 
Oxford University 


An English Course for Adult Foreigners. By W. RIPMAN. (2s. 
Dent.) 

The Teaching of English in India. By M. S. H. THOMPSON and 
H. G. WYATT. (4s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) Junior One-Act Plays of To-day. Third Series. Edited by 
A. E. M. BAVLISSs. (2s. Harrap.) 

(2) New Plays from Old Stories. Third Series. No. 1. Hansel 


and Gretel: a Play in Four Scenes. No. 2. Jack and the 
Beanstalk a Play in Five Scenes. No. 3. The Old Woman 
who lived in a Shoe: a Play in Three Scenes. By H. Our p. 
(4d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) The editor's remarks on the nature of drama in general, 
and of the one-act play in particular, are worth notice by teachers 
as wellas by pupils, though they are addressed only to the latter, 
for whose benefit also six or seven pertinent questions on each 
play are added at the end of the volume. These eleven plays, 
by as many authors, none of which have yet appeared in similar 
collections, have been chosen mainly for reading or acting in the 
classroom by children of from 12 to 16, and there is not a dull 


(1) Short Modern Plays. Selected by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

(2) One-Act Comedies. Edited by P. Wayne. (1s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) 


The demand for short plays evidently continues unabated 
judging by the large number of volumes containing such plays 
which are still making their appearance. (1) is an addition to 
the Scholar’s Library, and (2) is published in the Heritage of 
Literature Series. Mr. Guy Boas in his preface says he has 
attempted to choose plays which so far as possible have not 
been assembled between the same two covers before. His 
selection contains among others Sean O' Casey's The End of 
the Beginning, Yeats’ ‘‘ The Pot of Broth,” J. J. Bell's Thread 
o’ Scarlet, Trafalgar, from The Dynasts, and a trans- 
lation of Andreyev's The Dear Departing.” Mr. Wayne has 
included The Poacher, by J. O. Francis, translations of 
Hans Sachs“ The Strolling Clerk from Paradise, and Tchehov’s 
The Proposal, and John Brandane's Rory Aforesaid.” 
Clemence Danes Shivering Shocks ” appears in both antholo- 
gies. Each book contains notes on the plays. 


Poems for Youth. Selected and Edited by Dr. A. S. CAIRNCROSS. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
by C. ALDRED. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Selections from Wordsworth: Poetry and Prose. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Prof. B. I. Evans. (2s. Methuen.) 
Plays for Girls and Boys. Youngheart and Other Plays. With 
Notes on Simple Production by LILIAN CORNELIUS. (38. 6d. 
net each. Allen & Unwin.) 

Speech Training and Play Production for Schools. 
CORNELIUS. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Appreciation of Poetry. By P. GURREY. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Romeo and Juliet. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by G. Boas. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


Edited 


By LILIAN 
(3s. 6d. net. 


one amongst them. (2) The old fairy-tales are skilfully expanded | Plays without Fees. Selected by J. HAMPDEN. (2s. Nelson.) 
into short prose plays for children, and they may be acted without | The Amateur Actor. By FRANCES MACKENZIE. (2s. 6d. net. 
permission and without fee where no entrance money is charged. Nelson.) 

HISTORY 


Six Stuart Sovereigns, 1512-1701. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A sprightly collection of biographies of the modern type, 
likely to be exceedingly and not undeservedly popular. They are 
entirely free from the burden of footnotes, and their accuracy 
does not descend to detail. For example, we are twice told that 
James II of Scotland was killed by a cannon-ball, whereas his 
death was caused by the bursting of acannon. Again, James VI 
is said to have been described as the wisest fool in Christendom,’ 
whereas the exact and much more effective phrase was the most 
learned fool.” No one, however, will go to these vivacious 
sketches for exact information. They will go for diversion, and 
they will get it. Miss Scott's too-favourable estimate of this 
lamentable line of rulers need not be taken seriously. Their fate 
was a sad one, and they brought it on themselves. Unfortunately, 
they involved their two kingdoms in their woes. 


By Eva Scott. (12s. 6d. 


Germany's Air Force. 
Allen & Unvin.) 
This little book, packed with authentic information, and pre- 
faced by a powerful introduction by Mr. Wickham Steed, should 
be in the hands of every lover of peace in Europe. It is a damning 
exposure of Germany's prodigious preparations for offensive 
warfare by means of aircraft and poison-gas. It ought to do 
much to rouse the nations to a sense of the terrible new peril 
that menaces them. 


By O. LEHMANN-RUSSBUELDT. (3s. net. 


Problems of Peace. Ninth Series. Pacificism is not Enough : 
Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, August, 1934. By W. E. RAPPARD, A. ; 
ZIMMERN, ETIENNE DENNERY, G. P. Goocu, C. ATTLEE, 
Sir NORMAN ANGELL, A. DEL Vayo, E. J. PHELAN, J. B. 
ConDLIFFE, R. MacIver, L. R. RoBINson. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This ninth volume of Geneva lectures is devoted to a considera- 
tion from different points of view of one central problem, namely, 
the problem of securing and maintaining peace. The outstanding 
lectures are Dr. Gooch’s on The Growth of Nationalism, Prof. 


Zimmern’s on the Great Powers in the League of Nations, and 
Sir Norman Angell’s on Pacificism and Defence. 


Our Last Two Thousand Years: an Ivishwoman’s History of 
England. By EILEEN MURPHY. (6s. net. Dickson & 
Thompson.) 

A light and extremely superficial survey of English history by 

a kindly and sympathetic Irish lady who wishes to bridge the 

gulf of misunderstanding which divides her own people from the 

English. Slight as it is, however, it is full of interest and it should 

be widely studied in this country. For it shows how the salient 

facts of English history appear to an essentially alien mind. 


The Teaching of History in Schools : a New Approach. By F. R. 
Worts. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Roman Britain. By C. M. FRANZERO. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Men and Movements in European History. By G. C. DARLASTON. 
Part I. The Middle Ages. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Housewives and Downing Street: an Average Woman Looks at 
the Work of the National Government. By JOANNA BRIGHT. 
(zs. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

A Brief World History. By Prof. N. W. DEWITT. 
Toronto: Macmillan.) 

The World Since You were Born: a Junior History of Recent 
Years. By HEBE SPAULL. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Britain in the Eighteenth Century, 1688 to 1815. By Dr. M. W. 
KEATINGE and D. G. Perry. (Life and Progress Histories, 
Book IV.) (3s. Black.) 

The Ratification of International Conventions a Study of the 
Relationship of the Ratification Process to the Development of 
International Legislation. By Dr. F. O. WIL cox. (128. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Makers of England. By N. H. GiBBS and L. W. T. Gress. 
Book I. Medieval Times. Book II. Early Modern Times. 
Book III. Later Modern Times. (Cloth Boards, 2s. each. 
Limp Cloth, ts. gd. each. Oxford University Press.) 

A History of Rome: from 753 B. C. to A. D. 410. By C. E. 
ROBINSON. (6s. 6d. Methuen.) 


(10s. 6d. net. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


On Frappe les Trois Coups ! By S. TURNBULL. (Is. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

These eight playlets or sketches are intended for beginners 
in French. As reading matter they will be useful for everyday 
phrases, and if acted they will help oral work considerably. As 
the author says, plays fit for beginners are usually too babyish 
for pupils of 14 or 15, so he has written these to supply a need. 
There are illustrations, exercises, and a vocabulary. 


Madame Sans-Géne : Comédie en trois Actes et un Prologue. By 
V. SaRDou and E. Moreau. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Questionnaire, and Vocabulary by Dr. D. C. CABEEN. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Any one who ever saw Réjane act in Madame Sans-Géne 
would agree that it was one of the most unforgettable evenings 
of his life. The play is of the stage stagey, and Sardou himself 
would have been the last to claim it was literature. Moreover, 
the ungrammatical French that the valiant laundress has to 
speak will make it difficult (if not unsuitable) for school use. 
But for an advanced student with a knowledge of French 
history, what a treat! The notes are unusually full and explain 
the state of Europe at the time. There are questionnaires on 
the text and a complete vocabulary. 


Nelson's French Comprehension Tests: in Prose and Verse. 
By Dr. F. C. Rog. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 

Mr. Roe is disturbed at the little result that is left in after 
life from the many years of struggling with the French language, 
ſull of valuable mental training and discipline. He suggests 
that for the average student who leaves school after the School 
Certificate, insistence should be laid on reading, so that the 
doors of a great literature should not be closed to him. For 
this reason, comprehension tests have been introduced into 
examinations. It enables the reader to concentrate on the 
story (Monte Cristo or another). To give practice in compre- 
hension, he has collected sixty-nine prose and twenty-seven 
verse extracts, and after each there are questions to answer, 
both in French and English and a composition to write. At 
the end are examination papers. This should prove an excellent 
book for non-specialists. 


Four Centuries of French Poetry. Compiled by Dr. M. W. 
Murray and E. Casati. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

French verse is becoming more popular in England and the 
old jibe that the French could write only prose is forgotten. 
The authors have collected 122 poems, of which the majority 
are old friends. As they are printed in chronological order, a 
teacher will have to make a choice of the easier examples for 
his beginners. One by Voltaire on England will be new to most 
readers and so will several of those by recent poets. The book 
is most clearly printed and should serve its purpose well. The 
notes are restricted to explanation of old French and historical 
allusions, so the student can translate under examination 


conditions and have no illusions about his powers, which are 


often the result of frequent notes and vocabulary. 


French Plays for To-day. By M. Turkry. (1s. Longmans.) 

Plays, like verse, are becoming more popular. These five 
have been written by the author to provide easy and lively 
material for children from 12 to 14 years of age. They should 
be of great use. 


Contes Bretons from the Works of Anatole Le Braz. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by C. A. BRUCE. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Anatole le Braz, like Charles le Goffic and Ernest Renan, is 
a true son of Brittany. These Breton tales are not similar to 
the usual French stories; they have to do with peasants and 
sailors. They should be popular with our own Celtic races. 
There are notes and a full vocabulary. 


Practical French Proses for Matriculation and School Certificate. 
By J. M. Benn. (Is. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
This collection of ninety proses to be translated into French 
should be useful to a Matriculation form. They break fresh 
ground and many are conversational. 


A French Grammar and Exercise Book. By E. F. Horsey and 
C. L. A. BONNE. (3s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

The experienced authors have endeavoured to provide the 
essentials of French accidence and syntax with a large number 
of exercises. It would be useful for revision of weak points in 

mmar as the exercises are all sentences and would push 
home a difficult rule. 


Der Sprach-Brockhaus : Deutsches Bildworterbuch fur Jederman. 
(5 RM. Leipzig: Brockhaus.) 

This is an outstanding example of German thoroughness and 
competence. In 760 pages it gives the definitions of every 
German word of any importance, and those teachers who prefer 
a dictionary with explanations in the foreign language—as 
le petit Larousse in French—will welcome this one. What adds 
to its usefulness are the many illustrations on almost every page, 
explaining in the clearest way the exact meaning of all technical 
terms, such as the parts of ship, or of a motor car, or of dress 
and armour. 


A Modern German Course. 
Tutorial Press.) 
A capable treatise sufficient for the first two years of German, 
clearly printed and arranged. All German words are in Gothic 
script. 


Adolf Hitler, der Fuhrer des deutschen Reiches: a Short Account 
of his Life and Work. By K. ScuuLze and H. E. LEWINGTON. 
(Is. Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

This short account of the life and work of Germany’s dictator 
is certainly of immediate interest to those in England who know 
very little of him except through the daily press. Pupils will 
like to know more of one so much in the public eye and it is 
a great pity that so few now learn German. It contains forty-two 
pages of clearly printed type and a full vocabulary. 


Anatole est un Pur! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. By R. IEAx- 
BouLan. Edited by P. G. WiLson. (1s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Plays are becoming popular with editors, as it is found that 
they teach those colloquial phrases which are often found in 
recent examination papers. But the majority of French plays 
are unsuitable for class use, therefore they must be bowdlerized 
or special ones must be written. Mr. Wilson has had difficulty 
in finding a suitable play, and he has suppressed but a few over- 
picturesque expressions. 


By A. Braves. (5s. University 


Modern Italian-English Conversations. Italian, by C. T. Samsv- 
CETTI and F. Tavanı. English by P. Dupays. (2s. Pitman.) 

Junior French Unseens: Sixty Passages for Sight Translation. 
Selected by Dr. W. M. Daniets. (8d. Harrap.) 


Mes premières Aventures. Adapted from Les Mémoires 
d Alexandre Dumas, by Dr. W. M. DaNIELS. (Is. zd. 
Harrap.) 

Essentials of Modern German Grammar. By J. A. CORBETTI. 
(38. Harrap.) 


Légendes et Contes de France. Racontés par Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK 
et Prof. R. HuGHEs. (2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Contes de France. Edited by V. CoHEN. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Progressive German Course. By J. MCPHEE and R. M. Jack. 
(38. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Pronunciation of Spanish. By W. F. STIRLING. (4s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

La Nuit du Carrefour. By G. SIMRNON. Edited by P. W. 
PACKER. La Souricièere. By Ève P. MARGUERITTE. Edited 
by H. F. DiccLk. (Paper, Iod. each. Limp Cloth, ts. 2d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

The Third French Course for Seniors. By H. F. Kynasron- 
SNELL. (3s. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

French Unseens for Middle Forms: Sixty Passages for Sight 
Translation, graded to Fifth Form Standard. Selected by 
Dr. W. M. DAN IELS. (8d. Harrap.) 

Douze Contes Faciles. By B. YANDELL. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Living French. Grade A. Contes des Cent un Matins. By 
E. PERocHON. Adapted and Edited by V. Conen. (ts. 
Longmans.) 

The Elements of French Grammar : with a Chapter on French 
Sounds, their Phonetic Symbols and the Ordinary Orthe- 
graphy, List of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and 
Spelling, and an Alphabetical Index. By O. S1IEPMANN. 
(Is. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Macmillan's School-Certificate and Matriculation French Course. 
By O. SIEPMANN. Part II. (3s. Macmillan.) 


According to the announcement list issued by the Harvard 
University Press, sixteen volumes were added during 1934 to the 
Loeb Classical Library, and this year a further twenty-five are 
being produced. The aim of this series is to produce accurate 
texts and adequate translations of Greek and Latin authors, 
the text and translation appearing on facing pages. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational Psychology. By Prof. A. C. Euricu and Prof. H. 
CARROLL. (7s. 6d. Heath.) 

Educational Psychology. By Prof. J. B. Stroup. 
New York: Macmillan.) 


Here are two additions to the large number of American text- 
books on Educational Psychology. The first, from Minnesota, 
narrows its scope to three general problems: (1) the measure- 
ment of abilities, achievements, and other aspects of personality ; 
(2) individual differences and differentiated instruction ; and (3) 
learning. Measurement is the keynote of the whole book, and 
with regard to every topic the findings of research are quoted. 
For this reason the book will be of considerable value to English 
workers who have no easy access to the results of recent American 
research. Full references to the original publications are given 
at the end of each chapter. The second book is from Kansas, 
and its scope is wider. It aims at discussing ‘‘ the psychological 
facts and principles which have particular reference to educa- 
tional problems, and includes all the usual topics as well as a 
good deal of physiology. Unlike many American textbooks, it 
gives the first chapter to the instincts, and in this as in other 
chapters the author shows his knowledge of English authorities. 
No topic is treated fully, but the book gives a useful survey of a 
wide field. 


Personality and the Family. By Prof. H. Hart and Etta B. 
Hart. (8s. 6d. Heath.) 

This book was written for American students, and aims at 
helping them, firstly to achieve well-adjusted personalities and 
become successful husbands and wives, and secondly to guide 
others to the same end. It treats of a larger number of topics 
than are usually found in one textbook, ranging from sexual 
promiscuity and finding a mate to understanding parenthood 
and family counselling. The authors have wide knowledge of 
student life in the States, as well as of recent work in social 
statistics, and their advice is in the main based on sound 
principles. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


I and Me: a Study of the Self. By Dr. E. G. Howe. (7s. 6d. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 
The Single Woman and Her Emotional Problems. By Dr. LAURA 


Hutton. (5s. Baillière, Tindall & Cox.) 
The Use and Interpretation of Elementary School Tests. By 


Prof. H. A. GREENE and Prof. A. N. JORGENSEN. (158. net. 
Longmans.) 

An Introduction to Space Perception. By H. A. CARR. (128. 6d. 
net. Longmans.) 


Testing and the Uses of Test Results. 
L. L. Workman. (8s. 6d. net. 

The Foundations of Human Nature: The Study of the Person. 
By Prof. J. M. Dorsey. (12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 1933 and 1934. 
By Prof. O. K. Buros. (Studies in Education, No. 7.) 
(50 cents. New Brunswick, New Jersey: School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University.) i 


By Dr. E. A. LINCOLN and 
New York: Macmillan.) 


The Theory of Education in Plato's Republic. By R. L. 
NETTLESHIP. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

This essay, contributed to the volume Hellenica in 1880, has 
ever since been known and valued by serious students of educa- 
tional theory, as well as by students of Greek philosophy. In 
education we are necessarily troubled about many things, and 
are only too apt to forget the one thing that is really needful if 
we would see all else in proper perspective. And as Mr. Spencer 
Leeson, who has edited this reprint, remarks, Plato calls us back 
to first questions and first principles. And no one was ever 
better qualified to introduce us to Plato’s thought about education 
than the author of this essay. We are glad to have it in a form 
which does credit to editor and publisher alike. 


Plato's Thought. By Prof. G. M. A. GRUBE. 
Methuen.) 


(128. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Oxford Book of School Worship. Part I. Infants. 
S.P.C.K.) 

We recommend this little book to those who are responsible 
for young children’s daily prayers in school. The schemes of 
worship suggested are fresh and simple, and will help teachers in 
experimenting for themselves. 


Religion and Psychotherapy : a Plea for Co-operation. By A. 
GRAHAM IKIN. (3s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press. 

The 2 of this book is to show the need for co-operation 
between psychologists, doctors, clergy, and educationists if the 
life of the spirit is to be lived out adequately under modern 
conditions and so provide the unification essential for the survival 
of our civilization.“ Miss Ikin’s religious sincerity is supported 
by good qualifications in psychology, and her book will interest 
Others besides clergy and medical men. Her plea for more 
understanding and sympathy on both sides is clearly justified 
by the increasing recognition that much medical and spiritual 
territory overlaps. In psychology in particular the layman 
tightly feels that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing—and it 
may be added that the claims and methods of some of those who 
use the title “ psychotherapist ” do not inspire confidence; but 
Miss Ikin does not suggest that every doctor and parson should 
be his own psychologist in cases on the border line between 
religion and medicine, but that there should be “a sound 
Consulting service for spiritual problems to which psycho- 
therapists, educationists, and clergy might bring their problems.“ 

is seems reasonable—not a few clergy and schoolmasters 
could testify to the help they have received from a sympathetic 

Medical psychologist. The style of the book would profit by a 

Careful revision. 


The Growth and Structure of the Gospels. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Bishop of Bradford commends this book, in a foreword, 
as one which will enable teachers to help their pupils—without 


(Is. net. 


By B. K. RATTE . 


in any way upsetting their faith to attain some proper under- 
standing of the way in which Gospel-criticism conduces to an 
intelligent appreciation of the abiding value and interest of the 
evangelic records.“ This sentence indicates the limitations as 
well as the merits of what Miss Rattey writes. She gives a 
workmanlike account of the literary relationships of the Gospels 
as they have been estimated by more conservative English 
scholarship, e.g. the S.P.C.K. New Commentary—and in this 
respect her book is a good introduction to the study of the 
Gospels for a teacher who has no previous knowledge of the 
subject. She takes no account, however, of more recent con- 
tinental work—the term ‘ form-criticism ” is not mentioned, 
and little is said of that vital formative period, before any written 
records came into existence, during which the tradition was being 
moulded—in some degree, indeed, created—by the influences 
of Christian missionary apologetic. Criticism, it seems, must be 
restricted if it begins to conflict with orthodoxy; to use the 
Bishop’s words, nobody’s “ faith must be upset.“ Is it not 
more courageous, and in the long run wiser, to maintain that 
Christianity has nothing whatever to fear from the search for 
truth, wherever it may lead, and that there is everything to 
be gained by the frank acceptance of new knowledge? Never- 
theless, we recommend Miss Rattey’s book—but we should like 
teachers to supplement it with B. S. Easton’s The Gospel before 
the Gospels (Allen & Unwin, 1928; 3s. 6d.). 


The Gospel as revealed to Simple Simon : Some Chats to Children 
only whatever their Years. By E. H. THOMPSON. (3d. 
Weybridge: The Priory Library. Temple Market.) 


The Thinker's Library. No. 52. Five Stages of Greek Religion: 
Studies based on a Course of Lectures delivered in April, 
1912, at Columbia University. By Prof. G. MURRAY. 
No. 53. The Life of Jesus. By E. RENAN. No. 54. Selected 
Works of Voltaire. Translated by J. McCaBE. (ıs. net each. 
Watts.) 
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The Animal Year Book. 
KNIGHT. 
Society.) ' 

This volume contains, inter alia, a sound and informative 
chapter on Humane Education that merits the attention of 
teachers of biology, especially those of juveniles. 


Volume III. Edited by Dr. C. M. 
(2s. 6d. University of London Animal Welfare 


The Teaching of Biology. By Mary E. PnILLIPSs and Lucy E. 
Cox. (4s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

This thoughtful book by two experienced teachers appears 
at an opportune moment, for the claims of biology are becoming 
more widely recognized, and it is essential that the subject 
should be rightly presented. The book is in three main sections 
he general principles underlying biological teaching, general 
method, and special method. There can be but few school 
teachers of biology who will not gain something from each of 
these sections. 


The Biology of Flowers. By W. O. James and A. R. CLAPHAM. 
(8s. 6d. net. Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is eminently a book for teachers and students. The 
substance of the first five chapters is contained in most textbooks ; 
but the instructions and hints on the practical examination, 
drawings and descriptions of flowers are clearly the outcome 
of personal experience of the common faults of beginners. The 
entomophilous flowers selected for treatment are grouped 
according to the kinds of insects by which they are pollinated. 


Zoological Technique: for Teachers and Senior Students. By 
T. L. GREEN. (5s. net. Allman.) 

This book will be found useful by all teachers of zoology, 
and especially by those who have undertaken to teach it without 
themselves having been trained by a thorough course in the 
subject. Information is given as to how and where to obtain 
material, how to preserve it either for dissection or for the 
microscope ; and the whole technique of staining, mounting, 
&c., is fully explained. If a second edition is called for the author 
should correct some spelling mistakes, e.g. „ 
miricidia, paramoecium, turgour ; and put for 
14 on page 18, line 35. 


(1) A School Course in Hygiene: Being an Adaptation for School 
Use of A First Course in Hygiene. By Dr. R. A. LYSTER. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(2) Some Methods in Health Education. 
L. WILKES. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(3) Some Aspects of Child Hygiene: a Book for the Use of 
Training Colleges and Practising Teachers. By Dr. Mary G. 
CARDWELL. (3s. net. Pitman.) 

Each of this trio views the subject with a different standpoint 
and object. The first part of (1) is an elementary course of 
human physiology: it is followed by chapters on personal, 
domestic, and social hygiene, first aid, and communicable 
diseases. A list of anatomical and scientific terms, showing 
how they should be pronounced is appended. Of the three (1) 
only is suited for class work: (2) and (3), however, deserve the 
attention of all teachers, whether or no of science. (2) Will be 
useful to those who adopt the Dalton method: and (3) which 
has been compiled with free (and acknowledged) use of scissors 
and paste is a valuable guide for all who have constantly in 
mind the health of the children, and desire to be able to detect 
the early indications of departure from the normal. 


Intermediate Physics. By Dr. C. J. SMITH. Second Edition. 
(16s. net. In Separate Parts. Properties of Matter. 3s. net. 
Heat. 4s. net. Optics. 4s. net. Acoustics. 2s. net. 
Magnetism and Electricity. 6s. net. Arnold.) 

The aim of this edition is (1) to explain in greater detail the 
more elementary parts of the subject, (2) to add an account of 
that portion of physics essential to scholarship candidates, and 
(3) to endeavour to give definitions, and to use equations, which 
are correct dimensionally. The volume has been considerably 
enlarged, and the important additions include a section on the 
theory of dimensions, together with instructive examples. The 
chapter on radiation and Part V, on electricity and magnetism, 
have been re-written ; and we notice a useful new section on 
supersonics. The student is still told (page 740) that the ampere 
is defined as one-tenth part of the electro-magnetic unit because, 
for many purposes, the latter unit is inconveniently large. 

Low Temperature Physics. By Dr. L. C. Jackson. 
Methuen.) 

This short monograph gives full information concerning the 
more important sections of the phenomena which have been 


By M. B. Davies and 


(3s. net. 


observed at temperatures below that of liquid air. The 
phenomena discussed are the production and measurement of low 
temperatures, the preparation of liquid and solid helium; also 
specific heats, electrical conductivity and magnetic properties at 
temperatures near to the absolute zero. An extensive biblio- 
graphy is added. 

High Voltage Physics. By L. JAcoB. (3s. net. Methuen.) 

The subjects of the chapters in this informative monograph 
include the production and the measurement of high voltage, 
high voltage electrons, and positive ions, and the phenomena 
observed with gaseous, liquid, and solid dialectrics. There is a 
full bibliography. 

Atomic Physics. By Dr. M. Born. Authorized Translation from 
the German Edition by Dr. J. DoUGALL. (17s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

The name of Max Born is sufficient guarantee of the authori- 
tative character of this volume on atomic physics, which should 
become a standard work for students of modern theories. In 
these times of rapid progress it provides an up-to-date and 
intelligible summary of our present knowledge, including an 
account of the discovery of new elementary particles and the 
elucidation of the properties of atomic nuclei. Many readers will 
welcome the introduction of the author’s own ideas which may, 
it is hoped, serve to clarify some of the outstanding difficulties 
of the quantum theory. The book contains eight chapters 
covering about 250 pages and the theoretical discussions are 
comparatively simple, the mathematical proofs being collected 
in a series of Appendices. We can confidently recommend this 
book to all serious students of the subject. 


An Introductory Course in College Physics. By Prof. N. H. 
Black. (15s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

In preparing this book, the author had in mind not only the 
future engineer and physician, but particularly the business man 
who is constantly called upon to handle the commercial develop- 
ments of the discoveries which come out of the physical laboratory. 
The book is very fully, and beautifully, illustrated ; and, too, 
it is well printed. It deserves much commendation, and may well 
be recommended as a book of reference for junior departments of 
schools. In certain respects it is more appropriate, as a class- 
book, to American students than to British ; there are occasional 
cases where the orthography differs from that which is recognized 
on this side of the Atlantic; and a few of the diagrams, e. g. a 
map of isogonals for the North American Continent, would be 
of limited interest. 


General Science. Part IV. 
and Dr. F. J. WYETH. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Dorset Coast: a Geological Guide. 
(6s. net. Murby.) 

Garden Science. By Dr. J. GRAINGER. 
of London Press.) 


By F. FAIRBROTHER, E. NIGHTINGALE, 
By G. M. Davies. 


(4s. 6d. net. University 


The Folklore of Morocco. By Dr. Francoise LEGEyY. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lucy Hotz. (12s. 6d. net. Allen 
& Unwin.) 

Modern Science. Book II. Chemistry. By G. W. MANFIELD. 
(28. 3d. Macmillan.) 


Fundamentals of Biology. 
RENOUF. (6s. Murray.) 

The Rays : a Fairy Story for the Future Housewives who will hace 
Electricity asa Helper. By Dr. C. F. Suirn. (6d. Electrical 
Association for Women.) 

Botany as an Experimental Science in Laboratory and Garden. 
By Dr. LILIAN J. CLARKE. (6s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

How Does a Plant Grow ? 
Murray.) 

A Middle School Chemistry. By R. H. Grass. (4s. Arnold.) 

Physical Principles and Applications of Magneto-chemistry. By 
Prof. S. S. BHATNAGAR and Dr. K. N. MATHUR. (21s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Principles of Biology. By Prof. G. WADDINGTON in collaboration 
with Dr. Monica TAVLOR. (5s. Murray.) 

How You Grow: a Book for Boys. By T. F. TUCKER, assisted 
by M. Pour. Growing and Growing Up: a Book for Girls. 
By MuRkiEkL Pout and T. F. TUCKER. (Is. each. The 
Alhance of Honour.) 

Matter and Motion: a Supplementary Text-book for Students of 
Elementary Physics and Chemistry. By C. H. Creasey. 
(2s. 6d. English Universities Press.) 

(Continued on page 700) 


By J. W. STORK and Prof. L. P. W. 


By Sir CUTHBERT GRUNDY. (2s. 6d. 
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Recent Publications 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
VERRES IN SICILY 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S VERRINE ORATIONS 
Compiled and Edited by H. GROSE-HODGE and E. W. DAVIES 
Cambridge Elementary Classics. 28. 


60 


. should entertain as well as educate the typical British schoolboy.” —1 he Independent School. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


DRAWN MOSTLY FROM Q. CURTIUS LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
Edited by W. S. HETT 
With a Frontispiece and 2 Maps. Cambridge Elementary Classics. 28. 


MOLIERE: DON JUAN THE PRONUNCIATION 


ou LE FESTIN DE PIERRE OF SPANISH 
Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY By W. F. STIRLING 4s. 6d. 
ö This is the only book adapted for the use of 
8 Gdi LETTES bee English travellers and students who wish to 
This is the first annotated edition of Don ſuan acquire a good pronunciation of educated 
to be published in England. Castilian, such as is spoken in Madrid to-day. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS 


By H. J. LARCOMBE and J. K. FLETCHER 


ALGEBRA GEOMETRY 

Part I, 2s. od. With answers, 2s. 3d. Part I, 2s. od. With answers, 2s. 3d. 
Part II, 3s. 6d. With answers, 4s. Part II, 3s. od. With answers, 3s. 6d. 
Part III, Revision. Ready immediately. Part III, 2s. 6d. With answers, 2s. 9d. 

LIVY, BOOK XXII BOTANY 

Edited by M. S. DIMSDALE A Senior Book for Schools 
Re-issue with a Vocabulary and a Map By D. THODAY 

48. Fifth Edition. 230 figures. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-fourth edition. Revised to June zo, 1935. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


ELGAR. Sonata in E minor for Violin and Pianoforte. Albert 
Sammons and William Murdoch. LX 379, 380, 381. Three 
records. 6s. each. 

BORODIN. Vladimir’s Aria (from Prince Igor). TCHAIKOVSKY. 
Lenski’s Aria (from Eugen Onegin). Sung by Charles 
Kullman. LX 396. 6s. 

Sea Shanties and Sea Songs. Sung by the Portsmouth Royal 
Naval Singers. DX 699. 4s. 


It is appropriate that Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. William 
Murdoch should have been entrusted with the task of recording 
for the first time Elgar's only violin sonata, for they have 
enjoyed a long association in this work, one of the group of 
chamber works to which the composer turned his attention 
during the years of the war. The partnership is sensitive to the 
highest degree, and a superb performance reaches its peak in 
the impassioned slow movement. A notable addition to the 
store of Elgar records. Especially welcome also is Charles 
Kullman’s record of two of the less familiar operatic arias. His 
voice is a pure tenor of splendidly true and ringing quality, and 
it records excellently. The Portsmouth Royal Naval Singers 
give us an enjoyable record. There is an authentic tang in their 
sea shanties and an admirable vigour and clear enunciation in 
their four-part sea songs. 


BEETHOVEN. Quartet in C minor. Op. 18, No. 4. Played by the 
Lener String Quartet. LX 397, 398, 399. Three records. 
6s. each. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Outdoor and Community Games. By S. G. HEDGES. (3s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

A comprehensive series of some 250 games suitable for play 
under almost all conditions for picnics, camps, on lawns, the 
seaside, playgrounds, children’s outings, car or motor-coach, 
complete with rules and thirty diagrams. A handy and useful 
reference book for teachers in schools and clubs. 


Gymnastic Movements. By T. MCDowWELL. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Mr. McDowell has given teachers another useful book on 
Gymnastic Movements. He has used the term movement in 
preference to exercise—an acceptable change. He has avoided 
gymnastic nomenclature and technical abbreviations and gives 
his descriptions of the gymnastic tables in an understandable 
manner. The illustrations of the movements are placed on the 
opposite page to the descriptions, making it much easier for 
reference. The book can be recommended to teachers of physical 
education in boys’ schools and clubs. 


How to Teach Swimming. By S. G. HEDGES. (2s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

In this book Mr. Hedges gives much useful matter mainly for 
those who teach swimming and diving to children in schools and 
clubs. There are also chapters on life-saving, tests, competitions, 
and galas. The book is well illustrated. 


I Must be Healthy. By W. E. WHATLEY. 
Educational Co.) 

In this little manual on Educational Health for boys and girls, 
Mr. Whatley, himself a teacher in the London service, gives most 
useful instructions on what should be done to ensure good 
health in simple language. There are chapters devoted to fresh 
air, light, dirt, and its dangers, finger nails, hair, teeth, eating, 
and drinking, day dangers, eyesight, hearing, exercises, and rest, 
clothing, medical inspection and safety first, and finally first 
aid. All boys and girls should study this instructive book. 


By S. A. DEVAN. (3s. 6d. net. 


(Iod. McDougall’s 


Exercise Without Exercises. 
Methuen.) 

In Exercise Without Exercises the author mentions that only a 
few sports such as rowing, skating, and swimming (with the 
breast stroke) are really conducive to all-round perfection of form 
and that the daily dozen exercises are seldom performed 
correctly, and so make the whole exercise valueless as far as the 


Bacu. Fantasia in C minor. Aria, Be contented, O my soul (from 
Cantata No. 155). Pianoforte solos by Harriet Cohen. 


LX 400. 68. 
Tattoo. Recorded at Nottingham. DB 1577-8. Two records. 
2s. 6d. each. 


The new recording of the Beethoven Quartet is a splendid 
example of the qualities which have made the Lener players 
famous, an immaculate tone and intonation, an attention to 
every refinement of expression and nuance, and a perfect 
ensemble. The work, which has no slow movement, but both a 
scherzo and a minuet, is not one of the most immediately 
attractive of the Op. 18 set, but there is a depth of feeling in 
the third movement and a brusqueness and vitality in the finale 
which strongly foreshadow the later Beethoven. The playing 
and recording are, of course, of the finest. Miss Cohen's playing 
is sound in the Bach Fantasia, and has considerable charm and 
variety of tone in the Aria, which she has transcribed for her 
instrument. The records of the Nottingham Tattoo, with their 
fanfares, massed bands, community singing, applause, and the 
realistic reproduction of the sounds of various displays, must 
be the best of their kind ever made. If somewhat out of place 
for mention under a strictly musical heading, they can be 
recommended for their astonishingly brilliant and vivid recording. 


Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Secondary School Music Course: in Preparation for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. M. 
Watson. Vol. I—First Year. Vol. II—Second Year. 
(5s. net each. Boosey.) 


By J. B. TREND. (8s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS 


purpose for which it was devised is concerned. He maintains, 
in effect, that you can obtain all the exercises needed by culti- 
vating good positions in standing, walking, sitting, and breathing, 
and tells the reader with the aid of excellent illustrations how 
these positions can be attained with the resulting benefits. The 
book is worth studying. 


A Manual of Hockey. By P. A. Rosson. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
All lovers of the game of hockey should read this interesting 
and instructive book. Mr. Robson is a reliable authority on the 
game. He gives the history of hockey from the earliest times to 
the present day. Early records, he says, inform us that hurley,” 
the Irish form of hockey, was played as far back as 1272 B. c. It 
is stated that a game of nine a side took place with balls of brass 
in which the losers were both defeated and slain. The ancient 
Greeks played the game and the frontispiece shows an ancient 
Greek Bully (514-449 B. C.). The author describes the game in 
a practical way How a new club should be formed - personal 
equipment, with choice of stick, its care, boots, &c. The rules 
of the game are given, general hints on playing, positions in the 
field, and full details of how each member of the team should 
play, the goal-keeper, captaincy, umpiring, practising, and 
training, and a very comprehensive bibliographical list down to 
1934. 
New Team Games for Junior and Senior Schools. By W. J. 
MATTHEWS and LORNA J. MITCHELL. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A useful book for the games master and games mistress in 
junior and senior schools, with a preface by Mr. Priestley, in 
which he mentions, that the games have been tried and used in 
schools under the Worcestershire Education Committee. Some 
thirty-six team games are fully described, giving the apparatus 
required, diagrams, procedure, and rules with coaching hints. 
Writing and Writing Patterns: Comprising Five Pupils’ Books, 

a Teachers’ Book, Specimen Hinged Card and Folder. By 
MARION RICHARDSON. (Complete Set, 5s. University of 
London Press.) 

The teaching of writing in our schools has passed through a 
series of interesting phases. Some of us were brought up on 
strokes and pothooks, succeeded by single letters in the copper- 
plate style, and then by words and sentences. Then came the 
round-hand style, making for a better writing posture. Then 
came script,“ the defect of which has been that it creates an 

(Continued on page 702) 
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BOOKSHOP 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


@ Send for Catalogue 460, 
School and © Text- 
books, second-han 


@ Also send us your list ef 
books wanted — we will 
send quetations by return. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


“ ABBREVIA ” PHONETIC SHORTWRITING 


using ordinary letters—simplest Shorthand. Invaluable to teachers, 

students, writers, &c. Students say, Magnificent, ‘‘ Marvellous," 

Most ingenious,” Most easily acquired, Will revolutionize short- 

hand. Can be used at once.” ‘‘ With little hard work, am writing over 
w. p. m. 


„ ABBREVIA.“ (J. E.). 29 Donald Street, Cardiff 


LAMLEY & CO. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 


BOOKSHOP 
1, 3, and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7 


KENsington 1276 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS 
AND BOOK-LOVERS 


Near South Kensington Station 


WE SUPPLY ALL SCHOOL NECESSITIES—TEXT-BOOKS, 
CLASS-BOOKS, STATIONERY, INSTRUMENTS 


Established i875 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK os s 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 

“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Led., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
Revised Catalogue of Second-hand Books now ready. 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUGBY. 


Telephone: 126 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C. L., M. A., B. Sc. 
Principal: CECIL BRIGGS, M. A., M. C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A. Camb., 
B.A. Lond. 


Director of Studies: 
HEDLEY ABSON, B.A. Camb., B.Com. Lond., M.Sc. 


Courses of Preparation for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 


F in 1887, University Correspondence 
College offers at a moderate cost instruction 

by resident, whole-time tutors—graduates with 
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The many special advantages offered by 
U.C.C. include to Matriculation and Special 
Entrance Exam. students the free loan of text- 
books. Fees are extremely low, and payment 
by instalments may be arranged without extra 
charge. 


Successes 


gained by U.C.C. Students at some London 
University Examinations 


DURING THE TEN YEARS 1925-1934 

Matriculation (Ordinary) . 4,377 
Inter. Arts and Science . 2,383 
Bachelor of Arts . . 1,331 
Bachelor of Science . . 1,002 


U.C.C. successes at London University ave audited 
by a well-known firm of Chartered Accountants. 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
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examination. 
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unnecessary gap between the writing of single letters and of 
words, i. e. it does not make for a free cursive mode of production. 
Miss Richardson, with true psychological insight, starts from the 
rhythmic scribblings performed by any normal child who is 
placed in possession of pencil and paper. From these beginnings, 
the author takes the child, between the ages of 6 and 10 or 11, 
through a course giving practice in the essentials of a simple 
running writing, which will serve him throughout school life and 
after. The ideal result as shown by the latter books in the 
series combines attractiveness with legibility ; in other words, 
besides satisfying the utilitarian test, the writing is good to look 
at. But the important and characteristic feature of the method 
5 that a free running mode of production is cultivated from the 
rst. 


The Edinburgh Book of Plain Sewing. By the Needlework Staff 
of Edinburgh College of Domestic Science. (Boards, 18. 6d. 
Paper, is. Black.) 

This little book has been written to make the simple stitches 
and processes in needlework easily and quickly available to 
beginners. Thus apart from a few general notes, each page of 
letterpress is faced with one of diagrams. These are usually 
very clear and the notes very concise: occasionally they might 
have been rather fuller, for example, to extend the application 
of darning to the method for a stocking. The use of artificial 
silk also has been rather overlooked ; in some weaves it frays 
very little, and though care is required in laundering, it is very 
easily cleaned, and is also inexpensive and very popular. Never- 
theless, the book fulfils its purpose of providing instruction in the 
initial processes of needlework and should prove a very useful 
preliminary to more elaborate textbooks. 


New Standard Typewriting. . By N. ALTHOLZ and C. E. SMITH. 
(7s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Crook Frightfulness. 
Moody.) 

Pulpits and Preachers. By MoRIEL Harris. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Good Speaking : a Modern Training for Children, with Exercises, 


By a Victim. (7s. 6d. Birmingham: 


Rhymes, and Stories. By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON. (2s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 
Germany's Air Force. By O. LEHMANN-RUSSBUELDT. (38. net. 


Allen & Unwin.) 

Der Neue Weg im Rechtschreiben: fiir den Praktiker dargestellt 
und wissenschaftlich begrundet von A. KERN, under Mitarbeit 
von E. KERN. (4.40 M. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

“ These Make Men's Lives ” a Selection from Recent Talks given 
at Bedales by the Head Master, J. H. Badley. (6s. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 

The National Central Library. 
cutive Committee, 1934-35. 

Friends of Europe Publications, No. 26. Rosenberg's German 
“ Mythus’’: an Evangelical Answer. By Pastor H. 
HUFFMEIER. (3d.) 

City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne Education Committee. 
Another Lustrum ” (1930-1935), being Supplementary Notes 
to “ These Twenty-five Vears (1905-1930). 

Secondary Education (Scotland), Leaving Certificate Examination 
(Including Day School Certificate (Higher) General Paper). 
Examination Papers, 1935. (2s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

National Education Association. Annual Report, 1934-5, 

Government of Palestine. Department of Education. Annual 
Report, 1933-1934. (100 Mils (2s.). Jerusalem: Printing 
and Stationery Office. London: Crown Agents for the 
Colonies.) 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. Forty-Fourth 
Annual Report, with Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 1935. 
(Is.) 

Technical College Buildings, Their Planning and Equipment: a 
Report by a Joint Committee of the Association of Technical 
Institutions and the Association of Principals of Technical 
Institutions with Representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Institute of Builders, and a Member 
of the Staff of the Board of Education. (3s. The Association 
of Technical Institutions and the Association of Principals of 
Technical Institutions.) 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Handbook of 
the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Education, 
Section XI. Courses for Teachers (b) Sessional Courses, 
1935-39. 

The Academic Assistance Council. 
20th July, 1935. 


19th Annual Report of the Exe- 


Second Annual Report, 


London County Council. Education Library. Catalogue. 


Board of Education. Prospectus of the Royal College of An, 
S. Kensington, London. Session, 1935-1936. (6d. net. 


H. M. S. O.) 
Board of Education. Science Museum. The Children’s Gallery. 
(3d. net. H. M. S. O.) 


Historical Association Pamphlet, No. 100. East London. By 
Sir WM. Foster. (Is. Bell.) 

The Professional Classes Aid Council. Annual Report, 1934-1935. 

Ability and Educational Opportunity in Relation to Parental 
Occupation (Reprinted from the Sociological Review, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 3), July, 1935). By J. L. Gray and PEARL 
MOoSHINSKY. (Le Play House Press.) 

The Seventh Richard Cobden Lecture. The Price of Peace. By 


H. E. Señor DON SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. (IS. net. 
Cobden-Sanderson.) 
The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1934. (7os. net. The Library 


Association.) 

Education (Scotland) (Superannuation) Act, 1925. 
Government Actuary. (4d. net. H. . S. O.) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condilion 
of the Institution for the Year Ending June 30, 1933. (70 cents. 
Washington : Government Printing Office.) 

University of Wales. Regulations of Matriculation, Regulation; 
and Syllabuses of the Subjects of the Matriculation Examina- 
tions to be held in June, 1936, and January, 1937, and 
the Regulations of Exemption from the Matriculation 
Examination. 

University of London. Regulations for Inspection and Examina- 
tion of Schools, 1937. (od.) 

The Claim of Antiquity, with an Annotated List of Books for thos 
who do not read Greek or Latin, issued by the Councils of ihe 
Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout by B. ASHMOLE, 
R. H. Barrow, N. H. Baynes, and H. Last. (1s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Ceylon. Part IV. Education, Science, and Art (A.). Adminis- 
tration Report of the Director of Education for 1934. (85 cents. 
Colombo: Ceylon Govt. Press.) 

Friends of Europe Publications, No. 27. Rosenberg’s Positive 
Christianity: Rosenberg and the Bible. By German Catholic 
Scholars of the Archdiocese of Cologne. (3d.) 

London County Council. Lectures and Classes for Teachers. 
Handbook for the Session 1935-36. 

Handicraft in the Y.M.C.A.: a Plea for Workshop Studios. By 
A. H. GrirFFitus. (3d. National Council of X. C. As 
Education Department.) 

Education in 1934: being the Report of the Board of Education 
and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales. 
(3s. 6d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Baltic Countries: a Survey of the Peoples and States on the 
Baltic, with special regard to their History, Geography, and 
Economics. Vol. I. No. 1. (Torun, Poland: Baltic 
Institute.) 

League of Nations. International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, 1934. (2s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Friends of Europe Publications, No. 28. Cross and Swastika 
By the Manchester Guardian Special Correspondent. (3d 

Prospectus of University Courses in the Municipal College o 
Technology, Manchester. Session 1935-36. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. 34th Edition, Revised to 30 June, 1935. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Report by the Council for Art and Industry. Education for ihe 
Consumer: Art in Elementary and Secondary Scho 
Education. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Youth and Leisure: a Survey of Girls' Organizations in England 
and Wales. By MADELINE Roor. Prepared at the Request 
of the Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust under 
the Auspices of the National Council of Girls’ Clubs. 

League of Nations. International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation. Report on the Committee on the Work of ite 
Seventeenth Plenary Session. (2s. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

Education Department. Orange Free State Province. Repor! 
for the Years 1933 and 1934. 

Glamorgan Education Committee. South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire School of Mines, Treforest. Calendar. Session 1935-3” 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


X.—SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCOTLAND 
I 


By Davip DRVYSDALE, M.A., B. Sc., Rector, High School, 
Arbroath 


HE curriculum of the Scottish secondary schools is 
dominated, and, to a considerable extent, determined 
by the Leaving Certificate Examination. This examination 
is conducted annually by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, which sets the written papers, assesses the candidates’ 
answers, and conducts the practical examinations in the 
subjects where these are required. English (including 
language, literature, and history), a foreign language 
(ancient or modern), and either mathematics or science are 
compulsory subjects in the normal presentation. Papers 
are set in two grades of each subject except English, the 
additional mathematical subjects (geometry and elementary 
analysis), and the science subjects (other than geography), 
and the minimum presentation is in four subjects (of which 
at least two must be on the higher standard), though many 
Students profess five and some six. The additional subject 
or subjects may be taken from a wide variety of options. 
Success in the Leaving Certificate Examination is the 
ambition of every student who enters on the secondary 
course, largely, no doubt, because the Leaving Certificate 
has a utility value as a passport of entrance to the univer- 
sities and to the professions. The age of entry on the course 
Is normally 12, and the Certificate Examination is taken in 
the fifth year, the average age of the students being thus 
17 plus, though a bright pupil entering at the age of 11 
Can easily take it at 16. 
All the Scottish universities have the same entrance 
examination conducted by a Joint Board, which accepts 


the Leaving Certificate—subject to certain conditions as to 
the subjects and grades of the passes endorsed upon it 
—as entitling the holder to enter upon a graduating courge 
without further test. The universities of Scotland naturally 
draw their supply of students almost exclusively from the 
Scottish secondary schools, and the students, owing to the 
circumstances just mentioned, possess a general uniformity 
of educational background. The universities recognize 
this fact, and their Entrance Scholarship Examinations, or 
as they are called in Scotland, Bursary Examinations, 
present as broad a field as does the Leaving Certificate. 
Specialization either in the schools or in the bursary exami- 
nations is not carried to the same extent as it is in England. 
While a proportion of the students leaving school for the 
universities do so directly upon obtaining the Leaving 
Certificate at the end of their fifth year, those who wish to 
sit for the Bursary Examination generally stay on for a sixth 
year, so that in the schools the sixth form is usually a 
bursary class. The year is devoted to intensive preparation 
in the subjects of the Bursary Examination. For many 
students a bursary is an economic necessity ; without it a 
university career is an unattainable luxury. For others a 
high place in the examination is mainly an academic honour 
for the student and a coveted distinction for his school. 
While this is so and while there is keen competition among 
the schools to secure the first place in the Bursary Compe- 
tition at one or other of the universities, it is probably true 
to say that the honour does not confer upon the student 
such a distinctive hall-mark of excellence, either then or 
in his subsequent career, as it does at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Each of the four universities conducts its own examina- 
tion. The conditions prescribed as to choice of subjects 
vary widely, but there are certain similarities between the 
schemes of St. Andrews and Glasgow and between those of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. All four universities prescribe 
either four or five subjects, but the latter pair have an 
alternative scheme of only three subjects with additional 
higher papers in one or two subjects of the selected group. 
The alternative scheme provides opportunities for greater 
specialization, with, naturally, a higher standard of attain- 
ment in a special department. Edinburgh, indeed, a few 
years ago considered offering an even more specialized type 
of examination somewhat analogous to those provided by 
the older English universities, but the scheme was abandoned 
as being alien to the Scottish tradition. 

The simplest scheme is that of St. Andrews, in which 
there is a compulsory English essay on a topic of general 
interest, four alternatives being usually given, and four 
subjects to be selected from a list of twelve—English, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Gaelic, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and biology (botany and 
zoology). In each subject there are two papers of two 
hours’ each, the second paper in English being history 
(British and European). Geography, it will be noticed, 
does not appear as a subject, nor does history, except as an 
integral part of the English papers. Though there are 
separate papers in botany and zoology, they count together 
as one subject. The time required for the examination is 
seventeen hours. 

In Glasgow the subjects are arranged in three groups, 
which correspond to a similar grouping in the Leaving 
Certificate Examination, namely, Group I, English and 
history; Group II, languages (classical and modern): 
Group III, mathematics and science. The subjects are the 
sa me as at St. Andrews, except that Russian is added to the 
languages, and history and geography appear as separate 
subjects. Zoology, however, finds no place in the scheme, 
but botany is an independent subject in which there is a 
practical examination as well as a written paper. There are 
two papers of two and a half hours’ each in all subjects, 
except history, geography, and botany, in which there is 
only one paper, and a candidate must take eight papers in 
not more than five subjects, subject to the conditions that 
the first English paper, which prescribes an essay and may 
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contain “ general questions to test intelligence and ability 
to write lucidly and grammatically,” is compulsory, and 
each candidate must include at least one paper from 
Group II, that is, in a language other than English, and 
one paper from the mathematics and science group in his 
selection. Though it is obviously possible for a candidate 
to choose eight papers from only four subjects, very few 
in fact do so, the great majority spreading their papers over 
five subjects. 

The other two universities have alternative schemes for 
their Entrance Bursaries, while Aberdeen, differing in this 
respect from all the other universities, has a third scheme 
for Bursaries in Science. For Bursaries in the Faculty of 
Arts at Aberdeen, Scheme A provides papers in English, 
mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, German, Gaelic, 
Spanish, and natural philosophy (the old Scottish name for 
physics), including mechanics. Five subjects have to be 
selected and the first three mentioned are compulsory. 
Under Scheme B, which was introduced only this year, the 
subjects are the same as those for Scheme A with the 
addition of history, and candidates offer three subjects 
taking five papers, two of which are on a higher standard. 
The higher standard papers are set in all subjects except 
history. The subjects and papers are divided into four 
groups, classics, modern languages, English, and mathe- 
matics, and a candidate can offer only the papers prescribed 
for the group. 


The classics student, besides taking the ordinary and 
the higher papers in Latin and in Greek, is required 
to take one other ordinary paper in any subject outside 
the group. The same regulation applies to the modern 
language group, any two of the four modern languages 
being selected instead of classics. In English the two 
compulsory subjects are English and history, but as there 
is no higher paper in history, a second higher paper 
has to be taken in another subject. In mathematics an 
option is allowed, the reason for which is not readily 
apparent. The compulsory subjects are mathematics and 
natural philosophy, but whereas the candidate must take 
both the ordinary and the higher papers in the former he 
need take only the ordinary paper in natural philosophy, 
offering instead of the higher paper in that subject a higher 
paper in another subject. The regulations for the science 
bursaries are similar to those for Group A of the Arts 
scheme, except that the compulsory subjects are English 
and mathematics only, while chemistry is included among 
the alternatives. All papers are of three hours’ duration, 
except that ordinary mathematics consists of two two-hour 
papers. 

Edinburgh differs from the other universities in that 
English is not a compulsory subject, neither as an essay 
paper as at St. Andrews and Glasgow, nor as a paper in 
language and literature as at Aberdeen under Scheme A. 
The subjects in which papers are set are Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, French, German, English, history, Italian, 
Spanish, Celtic, and natural science, and every candidate 
is required to select two from the following four alternatives : 
1, Latin; 2, Greek; 3, mathematics; 4, French or German 
or Itahan or Spanish. Subject to this condition, a candidate 
may offer either four different subjects or three subjects 
with an additional higher paper or papers in one of them, 
the additional paper or papers counting as equivalent to a 
fourth subject. In each subject there are two ordinary 
papers, and a single higher paper except in mathematics, 
where there are two higher papers. Natural science, it will 
be noted, is a single subject. Five papers are set: natural 
philosophy I (dynamics, heat, and the general properties 
of matter), natural philosophy II (electricity, hght, and 
sound), chemistry, botany, and geography, and candidates 
taking natural science as a subject may select any two of the 
five papers. The additional paper is a combined paper in 
the two subjects selected. A further point of interest is 
that the classical student taking the ordinary papers in 
both Latin and Greek, and wishing to confine himself to 


three subjects, may take as the additional higher paper 
either the higher paper in Latin, or the Tigher paper in 
Greek, or a combined paper in Latin and Greek. 

The Entrance Bursaries awarded on the results of these 
examinations are partly in the gift of the several univer- 
sities, and partly in the gift of outside patrons, usuallv 
bodies of trustees having the administration of an educa- 
tional endowment who make use of the examination for the 
purpose of discrimination between eligible candidates. 
Bursaries awarded directly by the universities are either 
open or preferential. If the former they may be awarded 
to any candidate declared successful in the examination ; 
if the latter they are restricted to special groups of candi- 
dates—those from a particular school, parish, or county, 
or those bearing a particular surname. The bursaries vary 
in value from about £73 to £12 per annum and they are 
tenable for periods of from three to five years. 

Some bursaries are tenable by men only, some by women 
only, others by both men and women. With almost all 
bursaries neither the award nor its amount depends on the 
parents’ financial circumstances. A few bursaries, granted 
by outside patrons, are restricted to students who require 
pecuniary aid in obtaining a university education. In the 
main, however, the marks obtained in the examination are 
the determining factor in the award of bursaries. 


The Harkness Residential Scholarships of the annual value 
of £100 for three or four years, awarded by the University 
of St. Andrews and tenable only by men, are in a class by 
themselves, since candidates, besides taking the Entrance 
Bursary Examination under the same conditions as candi- 
dates for bursaries, have to appear for a viva voce examina- 
tion held immediately thereafter. Normally five of these 
scholarships are awarded annually and the University has, 
in addition, other three residential scholarships (two of 
them confined to certain areas) awarded under similar 
conditions. The method of selection is not officially stated, 
but personality and character, as well as scholarship, appear 
to weigh in the award. The headmaster of the school 
attended by each candidate is asked by the university to 
furnish a confidential report, giving in some detail an account 
of his school career, attainments, intelligence, athletic 
record, and general character. These scholarships are 
coveted distinctions. There is keen competition for them, 
and they have attracted candidates from all over the 
country, from England and from Northern Ireland. 

The Cowan House Residential Scholarships at Edinburgh 
are in a similar category. Their aim is to attract young 
men, who in respect of intellectual force or other personal 
characteristics, are likely to have a useful influence on their 
fellow-students, and to become a credit to the University.“ 

Local education committees (of the cities and counties) 
have power under Section 4 of the Education Act of 1918. 
“to assist any duly qualified person resident in their 
education area to enter or attend a university.“ The 
assistance given in this way is usually termed a bursary. 
but in the great majority of areas, if not in all, the award 
does not depend on an examination (competitive or quali- 
fying), but on a report from the headmaster that the 
candidate is qualified and fitted to benefit from the course 
proposed, and on the applicant’s financial circumstances. 
Such bursaries are therefore outside the scope of this paper, 
but the matter is referred to here as the practice of the 
Scottish authorities in this respect differs from that of the 
English county and borough authorities whose awards are 
made usually on the results of the Higher School Certi- 
ficate. It may be noted also that in Scotland no grants are 
made by the Scottish Education Department corresponding 
to those awarded by the Board of Education to intending 
entrants to the teaching profession. 

In spite of the somewhat bewildering variety of conditions 
imposed by the different universities for their Bursary 
Examinations there are certain common characteristics 
which are worthy of notice. In the first place the papers, 
as a general rule, follow the lines of the Leaving Certificate 
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Examination, though, of course, with a higher standard of 
difficulty. In the latter examination, for example, there are 
no prescribed books in any subject, and the universities 
adopt the same practice. Each university issues a syllabus 
giving, in general outline only, the scope of the papers to be 
set. In certain subjects it is specifically stated that the 
papers will “ follow generally the lines of the Leaving 
Certificate paper.“ Again, the universities either permit 
or require a candidate for a Bursary to be examined in four 
or five subjects, the examination in this respect resembling 
the Leaving Certificate, which requires at least four subjects. 

Thus the scope of the Entrance Bursary Examinations 
is wider than the corresponding Scholarship Examinations in 
England. The exception to this rule is the alternative 
schemes at Edinburgh and Aberdeen where only three 
subjects need be offered with one or two additional higher 
papers. In 1934 and 1935 about half of the candidates at 
Edinburgh chose the more specialized scheme, but it is 


nteresting to note that nearly two-thirds of the candidates 
placed highest in the merit-list had taken the three-subject 
alternative. In the first dozen, indeed, all but two had done 
so. It would scem, therefore, if the examination succeeds 
in selecting the most gifted students, that pupils of ability 
prefer to specialize in their best subject or that the examina- 
tion is purposely designed to select such students. The 
latter explanation is exceedingly improbable, and one is 
forced to the conclusion that the exceptionally gifted pupil 
finds it easier to secure a high place by taking the more 
restricted but more exacting alternative. On other grounds 
this is not surprising. By the age at which the examination 
is taken the bent of the student's mind has been set in a 
particular direction either by the type of ability displayed, 
by the conditions of the school curriculum, or, as often 
happens, by the enthusiasm and encouragement of a 
particular teacher. 
(To be continued) 


Semi-Drama in the Class-Room 


By MARGARET STEPPAT, Maria Grey Training College 


(Author of Shakespeare in the Class-roem) 


T is about a quarter of a century since the first accounts 
of the use of dramatic activity in the class-room were 
published. But they were then regarded as play methods, 
which must remain Utopian to busy teachers hedged about 
by examination demands and a crowded syllabus. Yet in 
a generation, their scope has been widened, adapted to many 
subjects, fearlessly used in all parts of the school, and, more 
remarkable still, but rarely applied in the letter and not 
in the spirit. 

A striking change, for example, has taken place in the 
study of Shakespeare and other dramatists. Twenty-five 
years ago these were studied almost entirely am grünen 
Tisch, as the Germans say. Genial critics, who left school 
then, are still unaware of what has happened and continue 
to fulminate against the killing ’’ of Shakespeare in 
adolescent study. Mr. Bernard Shaw shivers at the thought 
that his plays may enter a school. They frequently do, 
but in the process they gain life. It may be said that a 
pupil leaving school at the age of 16 nowadays has a very 
fair knowledge of what drama is, and many vivid memories 
of Shakespeare’s and other plays. These are mainly the 
result of a more dramatic treatment. The text is read 
“ semi-dramatically ” before the class—that is, there is no 
attempt at setting, dress, or properties, and very often in 
senior classes, where there is self-consciousness, even 
gesture, particular posture, and much inflection of the 
voice seem to be avoided. Yet even so, the interest is 
absorbing and the subsequent knowledge of the play, 
instead of being confined to the text and tested by para- 
phrase, grammatical analysis, and philological detail, is 
based on a study of the whole as a constructed work of art, 
expressing a conflict of human wills in story form. The 
persons become characters who are watched, judged by 
their actions, and studied as real people may be. This is 
in itself a good equipment for boys and girls who will 
shortly have to judge real people in their environment. 
But, in addition, their understanding and knowledge of the 
play is found to be more complete, accurate, and satis- 
factory than was once the case, and their critical faculty 
is founded and helped in forming. Memory work is under- 
taken as before, but rather whole scenes are learned than 
notable speeches dragged from their context. 

It is therefore not surprising that the school play should 
have become more frequent, more catholic in selection, 
and better in quality. New school buildings are now 
regularly equipped with a stage, curtain, and lighting 
apparatus in the assembly hall. An enormous amount of 
labour and enthusiasm goes into the production, but it 


should be borne in mind that the performers are not only 
amateurs, but immature young people at that. The partial 
eve of the teacher sees the performance in relation to what 
the child has achieved, while the professional critic, if by 
some most unjustifiable error he has been admitted, knows 
no better than to apply his professional criteria, to say 
that the players lack technique, that the play does not 
reach West End standard, and there is resentment and 
bitterness. The result of this has sometimes been to 
persuade the teacher-producer to offer a play which he and 
his flock can first see in a theatre, so that the missing 
technique may be easily supplied. Such procedure may 
produce something that is superficially more pleasing, but 
it has made the acting merely imitative, not presentational 
or original, and from an educational point of view, quite 
valueless. For the purpose of the school play, after it has 
fulfilled its social function of bringing a number of people 
together, was not technical efficiency, but general human 
education. The mental and moral gain of a less polished, 
but original production for those who take part are 
familiar to us all, and as on other amateur occasions, what 
we miss in professionalism may easily be compensated by 
a naive freshness and ingenuous sincerity. 

A similar risk faces dramatic activity in the class-room 
when, for example, a ballad, a narrative poem, or even 
prose reading with middle and junior school classes is 
followed by mime or other dramatic rendering. This 
rendering is for the pupils a translation of the experience 
intellectually received through reading into one which is 
physiological—visual for those who watch the actors, 
muscular for those who act. Many teachers occupy half 
the class in acting, and give the critical function of an 
audience to those who watch, then completing the experi- 
ence by occupying the other half. When the scene is 
mimed, it is generally accompanied by a narrator, who 
reads aloud the poem. The effect is not unpleasing, and 
the discipline of keeping time—narrator with actors, 
actors with narrator—is good. But with this, the emotional 
and spiritual value of the experience is generally exhausted ; 
it should be discarded and new material sought. From the 
technical point of view, to be sure, the rendering was worth 
nothing at all, and some teachers, disturbed at this, strive 
to “ improve the acting, to impart finish to it by several 
repetitions. It is almost certain that these defeat their 
object. Children are, but for a few individuals, not inter- 
ested in technique, and by such repetitions gain nothing 
and make no advance in aesthetic susceptibility. 

There is one occasion, however, in preparation for which 
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they are willing to study the art of acting. The dramatic 
contest, planned perhaps as an end-of-term function, is 
becoming increasingly popular. (With the pupils, in fact, 
it generally ranks but a little lower than sports day.) 
It makes use of whatever happens to be the subject of 
literary study in the various classes at the time. Each 
selects, from a play, novel, or other work, a scene which is 
in, or can be turned into, the dramatic form, and prepares 
it for presentation (generally without accessories). From 
the preliminary renderings the best four (or six or eight) 
are chosen to appear before an outside judge. Marks and 
standards are devised so as to be as innocuous as possible. 

The event certainly seems useful, though one sometimes 
wonders again whether the professional can have the same 
view of the achievement as the aim of the teacher would 
cause him to take. He has been known, for example, to 
speak more highly of one rendering than another, because 
it created a better illusion.“ In connexion with school 
drama there can and should be no illusion.“ Indeed, it is 
already becoming a thing of the past in the legitimate 
theatre. When many dramas are acted against a conven- 
tionalized background or against curtains, when the amateur 
and little theatre movements are extending and flourishing, 
it can obviously no longer be maintained. What is taking 
its place ? A more active imaginative participation by the 
audience. The spectator no longer requires exact realism 
of setting or a deceptive picture appealing to his senses. 
He projects his imagination into the milieu and is concerned 
far more with the emotional and spiritual significance of 
what is before him, than with its make-believe. 

In any case, illusion can have no place in class-room 
dramatic effort. For that is concerned solely with the 


growth of the pupil. It is not an end but an instrument. 
If and when the teacher finds for his pupils an activity 
which more quickly and completely helps them to advance 
in intelligence, savoir faire, self-realization, co-operation, 
and emotional and spiritual development, he will drop the 
drama. But, meanwhile, he employs it as simply, as 
unconventionally, and as un-technically as possible. He 
is not aiming at ultimate actors, but ultimate men and 
women. The headline to recent accounts of school plays— 
Schools as Stage Nurseries ’’—would therefore seem to 
him as misplaced an idea in connexion with his work as 
that of illusion.“ 

The expressions semi-drama, ‘‘ semi-dramatic,” 
which have gained a certain currency in educational 
nomenclature, are well in place and might profitably 
receive wider use. For the name itself would constantly 
serve to remind the user of what the activity can and can 
not do. It can give what the book can not give, the 
awakening of aesthetic emotion in a fresh and vivid form ; 
a revision of matter and experience which increase realiza- 
tion of the latter and power over the former, the exercise 
of the body for a hitherto unsuspected purpose, loss of 
self-consciousness, more self-control. But beyond this it 
can scarcely go. If ‘‘semi-drama’’ becomes drama, it 
must employ different powers to perfect itself. Repetition 
must replace genial suggestion ; rigid accuracy and memory 
work must inform what was done in response to happy 
instinct. For the pupil what was a game will become 
work. By work we may acquire learning or an art. In this 
sphere of education our aim is neither. It intends increased 
susceptibility to the appeal of art. Here only variety can 
stimulate, and constantly fresh experience give life. 


A Triumph of Translation 


HE Jersey Society held its annual dinner on October 14, 
the anniversary of the battle of Hastings, when the 
Jerseymen and their allies took over the management of what 
later became the British Empire. This year, the guest of honour 
was Sir John Simon, who as Home Secretary, is the repre- 
sentative of Jersey in the Cabinet. Now two years ago Sir John 
gave a lecture on the British Constitution before the Association 
France-Grande Bretagne. Among his auditors was the poet, 
Georges Jamin, who was greatly struck by the talents and 
eloquence of the orator. When he heard that Sir John was to be 
present at the dinner he sent to the Chairman (Mr. de V. Payen- 
Payne) a sonnet on the Battle of Hastings for him to present to 
Sir John, who much appreciated the compliment. This is the 
sonnet : 


AUX DESCENDANTS DES JERSIAIS DE 1066 


O fils des vieux guerriers par qui le fier Saxon 
Dans les plaines d’Hastings a connu la défaite, 
Avec la joie au coeur je prends part a la féte 
Que de vos grands aïeux célèbre l'action. 


Harold était un brave; il en a le renom. 

II lui fallut, pourtant, subir votre conquéte. 

Mais plus qu’à lui je pense a l'auxieuse quête 
D’Edith au cou de cygne, au cheven souple et long. 


Atteinte au fond du coeur par le coup qui la navre, 
Après l'âpre combat ot Harold tomba mort 
Elle n'a qu'un désir : embrasser son cadavre ! 


Harold, il est bien vrai, n’a pas eu la victoire ; 
Ne le plaignous pas trop, enviable est son sort 
Sous le baiser d’Edith il a cueilli la gloire. 


Sir John was so delighted with this that between the soup and 
the savoury he turned it into English verse on the back of his 
menu card in the intervals of talking with his two neighbours. 
Here is his version: 


Children of Sires by whom on Hastings’ plain 
The Saxons proud once tasted of defeat 

My heart is at your banquet when you meet 
To celebrate your triumphs once again. 


Harold will ever bear a hero’s name 

Yet Fate decreed that he should conquest bear : 
But more than him I think how sorrow came 
To swan-necked Edith with her clinging hair. 


When her fond heart was riven by her loss 
And Harold fell. She had no thought but this 
To search out once again his bleeding corse 
And seal his victory by her loving kiss. 
Triumph and sorrow thus are close allied 
Jersey and Britain share a common pride. 


Surely a four de force considering the time and the place and 
the poem all together. How would the Prize Editor place it ? 


CosTUME FAciLIrIES.— Those who are producing plays this 
term may get advice as to costumes and loan of the same from 
Citizen House, Bath. The charges for loans are on a sliding scale, 
and so moderate that few will be deterred by the expense. 
Applications should be forwarded, with stamped addressed 
reply envelope, to the Hon. Sec., Citizen House, Bath. 

8 & * 


JoskPH PAYNE LECTURES (Provided by the College of Pre- 
ceptors).—A course of three lectures on Some Aspects of 
Education in Tropical Africa are being given at the Institute 
of Education (Southampton Row, W.C.1), on (1) Monday, 
October 28, 1935; (2) Wednesday, October 30, 1935; (3) Mon- 
day, November 4, 1935. The lecture begins on each day at 
5.30. The first lecture was given by Mr. E. R. J. Hussey, 
C. M. G., on Nigeria, the second by Mr. H. S. Scott, C.M.G., on 
Kenya, and the third will be given by the Right Rev. J. J. 
Willis, O.B.E. (formerly Bishop of Uganda), on Uganda. 
Admission free, without ticket. 

a x a 

THE MEDICI SociETy’s CATALOGUE (7 Grafton Street, W. C. i, 
price 1s. 6d.) is a handsome volume of 133 pages with 690 illus- 
trations of which sixty-two are in full colour. The catalogue 
shows the extraordinarily wide range of the Society’s reproduc- 
tions, for besides the famous Medici prints, which have brought 
masterpieces into the home, there are many admirable colour 
prints and reproduced drawings. Those who are responsible 
for furnishing or decorating class-rooms and school halls might 
with advantage consult this catalogue. 
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The Homework Question 
By Colonel E. A. Lortus, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., M.A., B.Sc., Headmaster of Barking Abbey School 


I. THE PROBLEM 


N the autumn of 1933, the writer contributed an article 

to a great daily newspaper criticizing excessive homework 
in the secondary schools. This was followed by a number 
of similar articles by other writers in the newspapers, 
each of them followed by a copious correspondence. The 
controversy, if such a one-sided body of opinion can be 
so termed, still continues and is now raging furiously in 
various provincial papers. One result of the publicity 
given to this subject is that the Board of Education has 
requested its inspectors to investigate the matter and, 
presumably, present a report upon it. 

That there is a problem is an undoubted fact. Head- 
masters, teachers, parents, and scholars are only too well 
aware of its existence, but see no apparent solution to it. 
It is highly probable, however, that the inspectors’ 
report will result in action being taken by the Board; 
with a view to enforcing an all-round restriction in the 
amount of homework which may be set. The schools 
need to be organized in this respect, and they are not 
organized at present; or there might be no question to 
debate. 

During a teaching career extending over a quarter of a 
century, and embracing experience in almost every type 
of school, the writer has had ample opportunity of studying 
this question and, as it 1s a branch of our educational 
organization which particularly intercsts him, he has 
given it much anxious thought. In most schools in which 
he has served the idea of homework has been abused in 
that the amount was excessive and, too often, it was 
set without consideration of educational values. 

In many schools any teacher due to take a class, say, on 
a Friday, is permitted to set homework in his subject to 
be completed on the Thursday night. In these days of 
specialization it is no uncommon thing for a class to meet 
four, five, or six different teachers during any one day. 
The result is that a form may get four, five, or six separate 
doses of homework. 

Now what constitutes excessive homework ? I consider 
that home-lessons occupying more than an hour for 
juniors and an hour-and-a-half for seniors could so be 
termed. I will give a concrete instance of what I consider 
a gross abuse of the idea of home preparation. 

I was staying last November in the same house as a 
small boy of.twe/ve—(note the age), so I can vouch for the 
following facts from personal knowledge. 

This boy’s homework on a certain night during my 
visit was as follows: 


1. To write a page of French (about 150 words) four times 
in his French notebook. He was told to do this four times 
because, in a previous test he had obtained only six out 
of ten possible marks. Boys who obtained four marks had 
to write the work six times; two marks, eight times, and 
so on. 

2. To learn this page of French by heart. 

3. To learn by heart Milton’s Sonnet on His Blindness. 
The boy was too young either to appreciate the poetry or 
to understand its allusions. He might as well have been 
told to learn fourteen lines of Greek. 

4. To learn science notes on specific gravity. 


Arriving home at 5 p.m., the child in question had no 
tea, saying that he must get on with his homework without 
delay, as he had a lot to do. He had settled down to it by 
5-15, and worked at his French till 7.30—two hours and 
a quarter. At the end of that time he was not, by any 
means, word perfect in the learning part, although he was 
a bright boy and well up in his form order. His parents 
insisted on his then doing his music practice for half an 
hour, as they considered he was in need of an entire change 
of occupation. At 8 o’clock he had a hurried supper and 


then sat down to tackle his English. He found this very 
difhcult and at the end of an hour had made little 
appreciable progress. At 9.30 he was sent to bed and 
turned-in, tearfully complaining that he had scarcely had a 
minute to himself all day. What with brain fag and the 
teeling that he had not completed his task, he could scarcely 
have been in the happy state which induces sound sleep. 
He rose at 7 the next morning and spent three-quarters of 
an hour at his science before breakfast. 

His homework had occupied him for four hours and a 
quarter—and this on top of a day of five hours in the 
public day school he attended. The homework set was not 
only excessive, but, excepting in science, senseless. I was 
told that the boy’s homework seldom occupied him for 
less than two hours and on another evening in the same 
week he was busy for three hours. It is not only in the 
year preceding the General School Certificate Examination 
that homework tends to be excessive, the custom may 
obtain throughout the school. Indeed, teacher seems to 
vie with teacher in an attempt to make his subject the 
subject in the curriculum, with consequent reactions on 
the homework. 

I am quite aware that there are exceptions to this 
general rule, but, broadly speaking, the facts are as I have 
portrayed them, and it is not to be wondered at that there is 
an outcry against excessive homework. In some few 
schools the headmaster or headmistress rations the subjects 
among the teachers for homework purposes, but, even then, 
unless the time to be spent on the work is carefully 
supervised and regulated, the evil can creep in. I do know 
of one headmaster, approaching the retiring age, who 
has been so bold as to abolish homework altogether in 
his school, excepting in the School Certificate Form. I 
admire his pluck immensely. But his school is a country 
grammar school with a rural bias, and he has no need to 
compete with neighbouring schools (if there be any) for 
examination results. 

The simple fact is that, in the vast majority of the 
secondary day schools, it is the usual thing for children to 
be occupied for from two to four hours nightly, and that 
the examination year is a perfect orgy of homework. 
That the use of the evening hours to supplement work 
done during the day is of value from the examination 
point of view, I do not doubt. Some schools which 
offend the worst obtain the best examination results. 
Such schools seem to exist only for the purpose of 
cramming boys for these examinations, with the result 
that there is scarcely any scope for social activities in them. 

The evil is spreading into the modern or central schools 
and even into the still new senior schools. But I shall 
deal with this feature under another heading. 


II. EFFEcts OF EXCESSIVE HOMEWORK 


The evils attendant on excessive homework are more 
numerous than the average layman realizes. We are all, 
and teachers in particular, so obsessed with the idea that 
academic excellence is of paramount importance, that these 
evil effects have, until recently, been overlooked. For 
over twenty years the writer, who as an assistant was 
often conscience-stricken with the amount of homework he 
felt he had to set, has been coming into contact, direct and 
indirect, with these effects and has been making notes 
of them. After his first article in the London Press 
on the subject, he received hundreds of letters from parents 
and from educationists supporting his view that home- 
work was a kind of official cruelty to children. Several 
of these letters proved sad reading, for they instanced 
domestic tragedies of a private character which had their 
origin in the subject we are discussing. Girls appear to 
suffer more than boys from over-strain. The female is 
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more literal, more conscientious in her application to an 
appointed task and, in the realm of study, normally finds 
the task more difficult than the male. Here is a list of the 
evil effects, as I see them: 


1. We sometimes hear of boys and girls who commit 
suicide through overstudy. On this very day, the day I 
write this, I read in the newspaper of such a case. There 
would be no overstrain in their cases if there were no 
homework—set or voluntary. 

2. Many scholars have nervous breakdowns owing to 
over-application to their studies. In most large schools 
there is usually at least one such case at any particular 
moment. These are kept away from school and it is 
not unusual for them to be excused homework under 
doctor’s orders when they return. 

3. The excessive regulation by day and by night of the 
child’s mental activities reacts on the nervous system, and 
this, be it noted, at a most important period of his life— 
the dawn of adolescence. The strain often shows itself in 
an inability to sit still, in twitchings of the facial muscles, 
of the knees, or of the fingers. The writer occasionally 
asks a form to try to sit easy, but absolutely motionless, 
for a whole minute, in an effort to enable pupils to realize 
some measure of muscular and mental control. The 
scholars like this momentary quietude and it has a quite 
definite soothing effect. Lack of adequate sleep may be 
a contributory cause to physical restlessness and this 
lack of sleep may itself be due to overstrain. 

4. The constant poring over books for seven, eight or 
more hours a day is, without any question whatever, 
physically deleterious. The lungs are cramped and the 
eyes strained. Is it natural that one child in every five 
should suffer from defective vision? Yet this is the 
figure in my own school. 

5. Through constant application to study during term 
time, children are unable to exercise themselves physically 
in the manner that all other young animals do, naturally 
and spontaneously. Nor are they able to exercise them- 
selves mentally in their own pursuits, for they get little 
time for either outdoor or indoor recreation. Almost every 
boy and girl has a hobby which must go-hang during term 
or his homework must suffer. Yet we educationists are 
all fully aware of the great value of the hobby as an 
educative medium. 

6. The harmony of family life is often jeopardized and 
the influence of a cultured home reduced because the 
child must, perforce, settle down to his night studies. In 
the summer term the secondary schoolboy must stay at 
home with his books while the rest of the family may be 
enjoying the evening in the open air. In poor homes, 
homework is often done under the most appalling conditions 
and in an atmosphere quite antipathetic to study. In 
such a home, possessing only one living room for, possibly, 
a family of five or six children, the difficulties of the 
secondary scholar over his homework can well be imagined. 
He or she will have to bear, with as little sign of irritation 
as possible, the noises of wrangling, crying, playing, the 
gramophone or wireless. The nervous strain involved in 
trying to work under such conditions cannot but be 
excessive. Sometimes, parents send the brothers and 
sisters out into the streets, so that the secondary schoolboy 
or schoolgirl may have quiet and a chance to concentrate. 
I have known at least one home to be broken up through 
the exactions of homework on parental tempers. 

7. Homework is very often not the unaided work of 
the child. In many cases parents help to the extent of 
themselves doing the homework of junior scholars. A 
parent once asked the writer jocularly, how many marks 
he had been awarded for his homework of the previous 
evening. This introduces the element of unfairness. 

8. Schools which over-emphasize the value of examina- 
tion successes neglect that most important of educative 
mediums, the sphere of social activities. There are schools 
which are held in high esteem by the powers-that-be 
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because of their excellence in examinations. Yet in many 
of them the school society is conspicuous by its absence. 
Day and night, headmaster, teachers, and scholars think 
solely of impending. examinations and their results,“ 
which must at all costs be better than those of the school 
next door. Parents of the children attending such cram- 
schools are quite unaware, as a rule, that there should be 
such things as school societies and accept the situation 
trustfully and without protest. 

During the school term, the secondary scholar has no 
time for his parents, no time for quiet reading, no time for 
the cultural interests of the home, no time for his hobbies, 
no time for physical recreation, no time for indoor games, 
no time even for quiet thinking. He has no time for Scouts 
or the valuable training to be acquired in the boys’ club. 
Home-life and even home-love must be sacrificed on the 
altar of the homework fetish. 


III. | HISTORICAL 


The idea of homework in the first place seems to have 
grown out of the boarding school preparation.“ It was 
expedient in boarding schools to arrange that boys should 
be occupied during part of the evening. This was 
necessary for disciplinary purposes, and education had little 
to do with the matter for, in those days, there were no 
public examinations, and no definite standard of attainment 
was demanded for admission to the two English universities. 
The present situation seems to have evolved as follows: 

1. During the second part of the last century, many new 
day grammar schools came into existence, while others 
grew into great institutions. Some of the old ones had 
boarding establishments, usually in the headmaster’s house. 
For the boarders, a period of preparation was customary as 
indicated above. This period of preparation occupied 
about one and a half hours at night, and some schools 
had morning preparation before breakfast. If homework 
is set to boarders it is obvious it must also be set to day-boys 
attending the same school. Accordingly we find, in many 
day-and-boarding schools, that day-boys were (and still 
are) allowed to attend school “ prep if they lived in the 
neighbourhood ; others did their preparation at home. 

2. The subtle influence of the older schools was exerted 
on the new day grammar schools, so that homework 
became usual in them also. But this homework was not 
at first excessive. 

3. With the growth of the importance of public 
examinations (at first the Oxford and Cambridge Locals 
and the College of Preceptors Examinations) there came an 
almost sub-conscious urge to make use of the period of 
home preparation to supplement school work for examina- 
tion purposes. But, until the dawn of the twentieth 
century, excessive homework was not common, for 
government recognition of public examinations had not 
yet been accorded, so that clerical and other employers did 
not normally select candidates for posts because of their 
academic attainment. | 

4. With the advent of the present century the progress 
of democratic idealism led to a great growth in the number 
of secondary schools. All over the country, county 
authorities undertook the responsibility of establishing 
these schools, and they constitute a mushroom growth in 
the field of educational progress. In imitation of the public 
and grammar schools, homework became a feature of 
these establishments but was not at first excessive. 

5. When, a little later, the State handed over to the 
universities the duty and privilege of examining the 
schools through the School Certificate Examination, a new 
state of affairs was created from the homework point of view. 
The universities decided that the General School Certificate 
Examination, taken at about 16 years of age, should 
be blended with the University Entrance Examination or 
Matriculation. 


The fact that the State took over the payment of fees 
of entrants for the School Certificate Examinations in the 
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public secondary schools and asked each school for 
Statistical returns of its results, had the effect of bestowing 
an official importance on these examinations. 

This brought about competition for results between 
teacher and teacher, school and school. 


Both teacher and school imagined, with good reason as 
we now know, that he or it would be judged on examination 
results. 


So the amount of homework grew to supplement teaching 
in school hours. 


6. In course of time this official State recognition of the 
School Certificate Examination became general knowledge. 
Employers of higher grade labour began to favour applicants 
who had the School or the Matriculation Certificate. 

It is now an established fact that most county and 
municipal authorities demand the School Certificate as a 
minimum. Banks, insurance companies and other branches 
of higher clerical labour have followed suit. At the present 
time, the same academic standard of suitability is creeping 
as a desideratum into higher grade technical occupations. 

Teachers realize that they must produce School Certifi- 
cates wholesale. Homework is therefore piled on to such 
an extent as to become unreasonable. Parents, while 
complaining of this, find themselves on the horns of a 
dilemma; for if their children do not gain School 
Certificates they will not obtain, normally, good-grade 
posts. Likewise the scholars, knowing how keen is 
competition in the labour market, submit more gracefully 
to the ordeal than would otherwise be the case. Most 
headmasters are afraid to curb the amount of homework 
set, lest examination results and their prestige should 
suffer. 


7. Having accepted a minimum standard of attainment, 
employers, being only human, naturally select candidates 
who can offer a standard well above the minimum, ie. the 
Matriculation qualification, for which School Certificate 
candidates can qualify by gaining the credit ” mark in 
certain subjects. This has resulted in an endeavour on 
the part of schools to gain as many Matriculations as 
possible. As Matriculation is merely a university entrance 
examination this is undesirable; but employers cannot 
be made to realize this and even public bodies are not 
blameless in the matter. 

8. Meanwhile, the new intermediate, central or modern 
school has come into existence under the elementary code. 
The examination fetish has begun to rule them also, and 
certain of these schools (which do not nominally keep 
boys beyond the age of 16) are allowed to take the 
School Certificate Examination like the secondary schools. 
As these schools cost only about half as much to run as the 
secondary schools, one is constrained to ask whether most 
maintained secondary schools should not be turned into 
central schools and the taxpayers’ pockets spared thereby. 
Furthermore, in some areas, two public examinations are 
taken by this grade of school, the junior locals at 14 
and the senior locals (School Certificate standard) at 
16. This is a strange educational anomaly in view of 
the fact that the Board had previously discountenanced 
more than one general public examination in the secondary 
school, apparently on the score of strain on the pupil. 
In those Modern schools which compete in public examina- 
tions the pressure of homework is as great as on the pupils 
in secondary schools. In those which do not take examina- 
tions at all or take such examinations as those of the 
Royal Society of Arts, in which subjects may be taken 
singly if desired, this pressure is not necessary. 

9. Ostensibly for educational reasons, but in reality to 
affect the atmosphere of the secondary school, many 
senior elementary schools are now insisting on homework 
—with no examination in view. Many senior school 
head teachers, would welcome the public examinations 
because of the enhanced status which they imagine they 
Would gain thereby. 
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10. I have been informed, but cannot state authoritively, 
that homework in the junior schools is growing, and that 
this is so because of the increased competition to get into 
secondary and modern schools in preference to entering 
the senior schools. 


IV. REMEDIES 

We shall now state how, in the writer’s opinion, the 
evil of excessive homework could be minimized if not 
eradicated. 

1. The Board of Education could issue instructions (and 
carry them out with the aid of the Inspectorate), that in 
all State-aided or maintained schools: 

(a) Not more than two subjects might be set for home- 
work on any evening at any stage of school life. 

(b) The maximum time allotted to home-preparation 
should not exceed an hour for pupils of elementary school 
age and an hour-and-a-half for seniors. 

(c) That“ voluntary homework should not be permitted 
in addition to set homework, or substituted for it. 


2. Whenever possible, a period of preparation lasting 
an hour should be done after the afternoon break. 
Afternoon school might finish, say, at 3.45 and pre- 
paration be held from 4 to 5. Supervision would be 
light, the work done would have the advantage of being 
the pupil’s own unaided effort and parents would not be 
worried. Scholars would be entirely free from schcol tasks 
afterwards. This could be easily arranged for day-boys in 
day-and-boarding schools as in day schools. 

3. The Matriculation Examination should be divorced’ 
from the School Certificate Examination. To attempt to 
get every boy and girl, whether possessing academic 
ability or not, through the University Entrance Examina- 
tion, as is the case at present, is as stupid as it is un- 
necessary. Only scholars actually destined for a university 
career should be entered for the Matriculation Examination. 

4. The necessity for gaining a proficiency mark in 
certain subjects in the General School Certificate Examina- 
tion should be abolished. Success in any six subjects 
should be allowed to qualify for the Certificate. 


5. The general standard of the School Certificate should 
be lowered so that about 90 per cent of candidates pass. 
It was never intended by the Board to become a competitive 
examination. At present about 30 per cent of scholars 
taking the examination are failed. Why ? 

6. The Intermediate Degree should not be taken by boys 
or girls still at school. Nor should it be permitted them 
to obtain this qualification through a Higher Certificate 
Examination as is the case at present. It is not the 
function of the school to do the work of the university. 
The amount of homework done by many sixth form pupils 
is appalling. 

7. Any higher certificate examination should be of a 
vocational character. There might be (a) the university 
group taking the University Entrance Examination or 
working for scholarships, (b) the commercial group, 
(c) the technical group. Pupils in the latter groups would 
be preparing to enter business at 17 or 18 years of age. 

8. It should be made perfectly clear to employers, 
through the Press and otherwise, that success in the 
School Certificate Examination is merely an assessment of 
ability to remember facts or processes and ts not necessarily 
a measure of character and ability. 


Let us hope that the Board of Education will give a. 
fresh meaning to the word ‘‘ education by framing regula- 
tions which will curb the present tendency to harness the 
childhood of the country to the chariot of monastic 
academism with its attendant evils, including that of 
excessive homework. 

We teachers shall then be able to lead children to love 
learning, not for the utilitarian purpose to which it is 
prostituted at present, that of passing examinations and 
thereby qualifying for a good job, but for its own sake. 

And the homework problem will disappear. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Richard Savage, the novel published by Victor Gollancz 
in this country and the Viking Press in America, and chosen 
as the Daily Mail book of the month for September, was 
written by Mr. Gwyn Jones, a secondary school teacher. 
Mr. Jones holds the degree of M.A., Wales, and was English 
master at the Central High School for Boys, Manchester. 
He has recently been appointed an assistant lecturer at 
University College. To his pen is also due the Four Icelandic 
Sagas, published by the Princeton University Press and to be 
published in this country shortly by Messrs. George Allen 
& Unwin. 

* * * 

Mr. H. G. C. MALLABy has been appointed Headmaster 
of St. Bees School, Cumberland, in succession to Mr. E. A. 
Bell, resigned. Mr. Mallaby is an old pupil of Radley 
College and exhibitioner of Merton College, Oxford. He 
graduated in Arts in 1923, and after a year’s experience in 
teaching at Clifton College, he was appointed on the assistant 
staff at St. Edward’s School, Oxford, a post which he has 
occupied until his present preferment, with the exception 
of a break spent at the Diocesan College, Rondebosch, 
Cape Colony, in 1926. ` 

* 


* * 


THE death of Mr. Arthur Henderson, for so many years 
Secretary to the Labour Party, removes one who formerly 
held the office of President of the Board of Education. A 
good many educationists will remember that Mr. Henderson 
held this post when Mr. Asquith formed the first Coalition 
in 1915, and will recall the solid, if not spectacular work he 
did during his term of office. His death will be all the more 
regretted since he would have supported keenly those 
reforms in which teachers are at the moment most 
interested. 

* * * 

ALL connected with education, both within and without 
London, will welcome the news that London, Ontario, has 
conferred the freedom of the City upon Mr. E. M. Rich, 
the Education Officer of the London County Council. 
Mr. Rich is in Canada at present as a guest, with other 
British directors of education, of the National Council of 


Education of Canada. The honour was conferred on him 
on the occasion of his visit to London, Ontario, when he 
presented to the Mayor a replica of the flag of the London 
County Council and copies of the Silver Jubilee souvenir 
which the Council issued to all pupils in its schools and 
institutions. He also conveyed, through the Mayor, a 
greeting to the boys of London, Ontario, from the 280 boys 
of the King’s Canadian School in Bushy Park. 
* & $ 


MR. F. R. HuGHEs, M.B.E., Secretary and Director to the 
West Suffolk Education Committee, since the formation of 
the Committee in 1903, under the Balfour Act of 1902, is 
retiring this month. Mr. Hughes is an old pupil of St. Paul's, 
where he took special prizes for mathematics, Greek, and 
Latin. Unfortunately a breakdown in health prevented him 
continuing at Oxford what promised to be a brilliant 
academic career. Later, he took up service with the London 
School Board, and after fifteen years transferred to Bury 
St. Edmunds as first Secretary to the West Suffolk Authority. 
The present development of education, carried through 
despite many difficulties, reflects the careful and thorough 
way in which he has carried out his administrative work. 
Mr. Hughes received the M.B.E. for his work as Hon. Sec- 
retary of the local War Savings Committee during the War, 
and recently he received the King’s Jubilee Medal. His retire- 
ment is well-earned. His successor is to be Mr. R. F. A. 
Carter, at present Assistant for Higher Education to the 
Essex Education Centre. 

* * * 

Dr. TERRY THOMAS is to succeed Mr. Jenkyn Thomas as 
President of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters 
at the end of the year. Dr. Thomas was educated at Carditt 
University College and St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
holds the degrees of M.A. and LL.B., Cambridge, B.Sc. and 
Ph. D., London and Wales. From 1914 to 1922 he was 
head of the military and English side of Haileybury College, 
and Captain of the O. T. C. In 1922, at the early age of 32, he 
was appointed Headmaster of Leeds Grammar School, a 
position which he still retains. 

ONLOOKER. 


A Translator’s Decalogue * 


I. Thy paramount law must be an exact and faithful rendering 
of thine author’s every thought. Additions or omissions are 
criminal, being sins against his purpose. Negligence is a greater 
crime than pre-meditation. 

II. Thou shalt seek to put thy translation in the same form, 
the same rhythm, strain and fluency as the original. On all these 
points thou must faithfully interpret the author to the foreign- 
speaking reader without interpolation of personal style. 


III. Thou shalt not slavishly adhere to the phrase construc- 
tion. Divide and connect without compunction, according to 
the dictates of thine own feeling for form and diction. But be 
scrupulously attentive to the logic of the phrase formation. 


IV. Thou shalt not endeavour to correct the author, even 
when what he says seems preposterous. His is the responsibility. 
Shouldst thou nevertheless do so, it may frequently happen that 
thou, not he, art the culprit. 


V. Thou shouldst invariably read over thy translations aloud. 
The ear alone, not the eye, should criticize. 


VI. So completely must thou have mastered the foreign 
language that all technical sentences are instantly recognized 
as such, lest that befall thee which happened to a well-known 
and otherwise competent, translator, who rendered an order in 
military drill, En avant—pas de gymnastique—marche ” by 
the words Forward—no gymnastics—march.”’ 


VII. Thou shalt not take every presumedly strange expression 
or sentence in its literal sense. Every language has its snares, 
pitfalls, and booby traps. Therefore examine carefully, but do 
not allow thyself to be hoodwinked. 


VIII. Thou shalt incessantly study thy mother tongue, the 
only one into which thou mayst translate. Thou wilt easily 
learn enough of the foreign language to be a good translator. 
But thy mother tongue thou canst never sufficiently know. 


IX. Thou shalt definitely erase from thy vocabulary the word 
“untranslatable.’’ In its day Cyrano de Bergerac was pro- 
nounced by various critics to be untranslatable. Whereupon 
Ludwig Fulda provided a perfect and brilliant translation. 


X. Thou shalt neither pause nor rest until thy translations 
are deemed by all and sundry to be originals. <A translation is 
only good when not recognized as such. It must not contain a 
single sentence which displeases thee. This thou wilt never 
accomplish by means of a aictionary, for translating means 
insight and thought. 


* Reprinted by request from Prize Competitions of The Journal of Fducation 
and School World, April, 1926. 


DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—With the co-operation of the medical 
profession, The People's League of Health has made arrange- 
ments by which those of limited means are now enabled, through 
the National Eye Service, to obtain for their children the expert 
medical eye examination which is so necessary, and spectacles 
made accurately to the doctor’s prescription by a dispensing 
optician at low inclusive charges. Details of the National Eve 
Service, which has branches all over the country, may be obtained 
from any doctor, or the Headquarters of The People’s League 
of Health, 12 Stratford Place, London, W. 1. 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 
We read in a Parliamentary report of the discussion on the 
81 Budget that among civilized peoples France 


spends less in proportion on national education 
than any other country.“ We also read that 
this year, so evil are the times, she has spent nearly 200,000,000 
francs less than last. But not without warnings and protests: 
Ihe foundations of education cannot be postponed. What is 
neglected to-day cannot be made good to-morrow, because the 
children and young people concerned will have passed the age 
at which the necessary instruction can be received with full 
advantage. The State is thus failing in its paramount duty 
—the intellectual and moral formation of its youth.“ The same 
report refers to the ever-increasing numbers of unemployed 
graduates : “ What is to happen to the 80, ooo students in the 
various Faculties ? The answer is heart-breaking—for most of 
them beggary. Nearly a thousand graduates in arts, all licensed 
secondary teachers (half of them women) are at this moment 
without even the lowest school post.“ From another source we 
hear of 50,000 qualified engineers out of work. Three palliatives 
are suggested: a warning to the rising flood of candidates for 
Matriculation that they are entering a blind alley; the trans- 
formation of the present examination and degree jumble into 
something more truly educational and cultural; and the transfer 
of some at least of the secondary unemployed to the primary 
schools —a suggestion to which the primary teachers will doubtless 
have something to say. The situation is deplorable, but, it is 
said, almost universal. 


Such is the disturbing title of an article in the Revue Univer- 
sitaire, written by a master in a Paris lycée of 


arving 
Education. 


Cheating in Class. the first rank, and based on essays by forty of 


his boys (ages 14 to 17) who had been asked to 

express their candid opinions. The absolute condemnations were 
seven only. And nowhere was there any reference to honour,” 
fair play,” “ self-reliance,” or moral impulse.“ As to the 
existence of the evil all were agreed, speaking of it as universal, 
or instinctive,” or competitive, or all in the programme.“ 
Here are a few longer extracts: Though I have very often 
cheated (I say it without boasting), I think it vile, cowardly, 
false, and dishonourable.” *“ A glance or two at a neighbour's 
paper is not copying.“ Copying is disloyal but excusable, a 
small matter of no importance. Allowable in cases of extreme 
need, but not to be abused.“ The very best pupils are some- 
times obliged to do it to keep up their reputation. A really 
hard worker may make use of it without too much remorse.“ 
When something has slipped your memory for a moment, you 
are glad to have, by chance, as it were, an obliging neighbour at 
your elbow, willing to pass you, at a price, a little slip of paper.“ 
Further inquiry showed such transactions to be common 
practice ’’—a really useful tip ” fetching as much as ten francs ! 
Some of these young psychologists plead ‘‘ extenuating circum- 
stances,” such as nervous natures,” emotional characters,“ 
and love of adventure.” Even condemnation, rare as it is, 
is based on the risk of discovery and punishment (always severe). 
What, the writer asks, are the root- causes of this widespread 
evil? He suggests the following: (1) The “ deplorable material 
conditions in many lycées, and the dark, overcrowded class- 
rooms, which almost inevitably lead to a certain amount of 
“involuntary copying that soon becomes systematic. 
(2) Teachers too overburdened with classes and corrections to be 
good invigilators. (3) Home-discussion of the frequent financial 
scandals. (4) The class-teaching itself—too intellectual and 
technical, and too little moral; too many subjects in too many 
different hands, with a consequent loosening of the teacher's 
hold on individuals. The class has lost its soul. It is no longer 
a home (foyer) but a hotel. And all at the behest of the Ministry 
of Finance!” (5) The extreme difficulty of moral teaching 
especially official — and the great risk of offence to the 
homes. The use of the subjunctive is safe enough, but 
commercial loyalty ” and love of country are dangerous 
ground. And what sort of help is to be expected from the type 
of father that straightway places in a bank a son expelled for 
theft? Who to-day (the article concludes) is the real edu- 
cator? The home has left the task to the lycée, the lycée to the 
home. And the street does the rest—with its newspapers and 
novels of crime, its cinemas and its loose companionship. It is 
surely time to send out an S. O. S. Will not the Minister of 
National Education listen?“ And not, we venture to add, 
the Minister in France alone ? 
Somewhat later the Moral Education League issued a series 


of resolutions (reprinted in the same Revue) based on replies to a 
widely circulated questionnaire. We note briefly the most 
apposite: (1) Instead of the regular moral lessons (cours) in the 
lycées (seldom efficacious with boys) the substitution of occasional 
moral talks (causeries) on such subjects as national, or inter- 
national, events, but avoiding politics; (2) severe sanctions 
(blessed word !) for lying and all disloyalty, in order to repress 
habits of cheating and the hero-worship of successful offenders ; 
(3) all effort in these directions to be inspired by the conviction 
that the supreme purpose of moral education is to develop in 


the soul of every child a sense of personal responsibility to oneself 
and others. 


France has no true system of national education, declares 
a great living militarist, the Hero of Verdun, 
School and Army. Field-Marshall Pétain, ‘‘ the sole aim to-day 
is to develop the individual as an end in 
himself. There are even teachers who openly aim at the destruc- 
tion of the State and society, and too often our young men begin 
their military service without enthusiasm and without ideals. 
. . . The ties between school and army must be strengthened. 
They have a common mission—to develop the physical courage, 
to temper the heart, and to forge the will. The national destiny 
is prepared on the school-bench and in the lecture-room. School- 
master, professor, and officer, collaborating in the same task, 
must draw inspiration from the same traditions.“ General 
Weygand has also spoken in much the same key. We must 
teach what France is to our soldiers-to-be, and the duty of 
patriotism. We must cultivate their physique and their moral 
sense. Above all, we must replace an instruction that to-day is 
too often anti-militarist (militariste) with one that is pre-military 
(militaire). In a word, it is urgent for our security to make our 
education truly national.“ Sinister echoes, we fear, of Mussolini 
and Hitler. . 
These, and other, complaints of academic insubordination ”’ 
have led to the issue of official instructions for the tightening of 
discipline. Of the many repercussions in the Press we have only 
one actual text before us—a protest from the General Federation 
of Teachers declaring academic independence to be in danger, 
and ending with these words: ‘ In view of certain attempts to 
bring national education under military authority, the Federation 
asserts that the mission of teachers in the public schools is to 
form free citizens—not adherents of such and such a doctrine, 
but fully developed personalities. Education cannot accept the 
dogmas of a military ethic. It does not prepare for the barracks, 
but for a society of free men, exercising their activities in peace 
in the service of society as a whole and of the progress of 
humanity.” 
(Acknowledgments to Revue Universitaire, Education, Ecole 
et Vie, and Langues Vivantes.) 


THE SCHOOL PLAV.— Three of the collection of short articles 
published in the September issue of The Nelsonian, the organ 
of MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON AND Sons, LTD., deal with this 
subject. Mr. J. Edward Mason, honorary secretary of the 
County of Cumberland Drama League, offers some sound advice 
on choosing the play. No season of the year is better suited 
for school dramatic performances than Christmas, so let the 
play be a part of Christmas revelry. He favours a costume 
play based on the old ballads, a mime, or a morality play, and 
he points out that juniors require something with vigorous 
action. Then comes Mr. J. W. Marriott, with a timely article 
on The Abuse of the Dramatic Movement.“ Referring to the 
revival of interest in drama and the publication of one-act plays 
for schools, he says emphatically that Scarcely one play in 
twenty is passably good.“ A play must be “ stageworthy ” 
as a ship is seaworthy, and for this reason it should be written 
by a man who knows the technique of play-making. The 
practical side of the production of school plays is discussed by 
Mr. Ernest Dyer. He is of the opinion that lack of equipment, 
far from being an obstacle, is a positive asset, in that the real 
requirements of the stage will be thought out in the light of 
modern art theatre practice. He advocates a set of units—screens, 
archways, steps, blocks, &c.—that can be rearranged and 
recoloured to serve a whole variety of productions. Money 
saved on scenery should be expended on lighting, which can 
be made to cover up amazing scenic improvisations. Borrow 
curtains and back draperies and make friends with the 
electricians of local theatres, and even approach big electrical 
firms for the loan of gear is Mr. Dyer's advice. 
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Prize Competitions 


The winner of the October Competition is “ Sinister,“ 
proxime accessit, Cadwal.”’ 


The winner of the September Competition was Mrs. Clare 
Rule, 5 The Chase, Clapham Common, S. W. 4. 


The winner of the August Competition was Mrs. Mary B. 
Caithness, Hildathorpe College, Whitby, Yorks. 


We classify the sixty-seven versions received as follows: 


Class I.—Sinister, Cadwal, D. M. A., V. N., Winter, N. K. G., 
Postume, Dante, Katty Ann, N. W. H., Baires. 
Salonique, Yendu, H. S. W., Ex or, Landeville, 
Woodlea, Double E, D. A. L. H., Pheasant, 
Winterslow, Winton, Bésigue, Memus, Magister, 
Nautilus, Strawson, Chauve-souris, Dovorian, 
Ninette, Trina, Emjay, G. E. M., Old Trident, 
Superannuated, Martin, M. C. 

Class II.—J. E. M., Als ob, D. S. S., Strix, Itzehoe, C. W., 
R. E., Fantasia, Silsden, X. Y. Cammi, 
Longespée, Brightonian, Yves, Auburn, Rath- 
downey, Leander. 

Class III.—Eleanor, Rico, E. M. L., A. P., Onyx, Pixie, 
Merrylegs, E. H. S., Vagamundo, L. E. C. M., 
Chink, Simplicissimus. š 

Class XXX.—Winer. 


PASSAGE FROM “ LA GRANGE AUX TROIS BELLES,” 
FRANCIS. (PARIS—GALLIMARD.) 


A cette heure du soir les enfants de mon pays sortent de l’école. 
Les uns portent leurs gibeciéres sur le dos pour rester les mains 
libres et se battre plus à l'aise, d'autres tiennent serré dans leur 
poing le panier des livres de devoirs et du dejeuner. On voit 
des frères se tenir par la main, et le cadet baisse la tête comme s'il 
cherchait les cailloux du Petit Poucet. Si vous revenez en 
voiture d'une course en ville, par l'ancienne voie romaine, 
allumez donc vos lanternes. Au long de la route, vous les 
croiserez par grappes joyeuses ou paisibles. Vous les verrez se 
ranger sagement au bord du chemin, étonnés, craintifs. Avant 
votre passage, vous entendrez des cris, des appels, l’aboiement 
des chiens errants qui les suivent au sortir de l'étude ; une petite 
fille raménera un marmot contre ses jambes qui se tenait droit 
au milieu du chemin, les doigts écartés, heureux comme une béte. 
Observez les traverses: déja dans les sentiers herbus, dans les 
sentiers d' eau, des petits hommes s’engagent courageusement. Ils 
se retournent a votre passage et les plus hardis vous crieront 
bonsoir. Quand vous quitterez le sous-bois, au haut de la cote, 
regardez l'horizon: a travers les paturages et les champs, 
derrière les mottes des labours, au dela des voitures abandonnées 
par les charretiers ivrognes, des enfants marchent à l'aventure. 
Mais qu'ils suivent les routes découvertes de la plaine, qu’ils s’en 
reviennent par les lisières des boqueteaux ou qu'ils s’attardent 
à la maraude sous les pommiers des patures, le vent, l’eau ou la 
mousse effaceront vite leurs pas légers. Et bientòt, quand ils 
longeront les clôtures aux approches des villages et que le soleil 
aura presque disparu, ils verront tous dans les jardins, d'un coup 
d'oeil furtif par-dessus les haies, les femmes agenouillées dans 
l'herbe ramasser le linge avec des gestes lents et heureux. Et si 
broussailleuses, si sales ou si tristes que soient ces petites têtes, il 
y aura de tendres bouches pour les embrasser et des mains 
fraîches pour caresser leurs joues, remettre d'un mouvement vif 
un peu d'ordre dans leurs coiffures ou recoudre un bouton solide 
au tablier d'école. 


BY ROBERT 


TRANSLATED BY SINISTER ”’ 


At this time of the evening the children in my part of the 
country come home from school. Some carry their satchels on 
their backs, so as to leave their hands free and to be able to 
fight more easily; others clasp their baskets for homework 
books and lunch tightly in their fists. You see brothers holding 
each other by the hand, while the younger one lowers his head, 
as if he were looking for Tom Thumb's pebbles. If you are 
returning by the old Roman road from a trip to town by car, 
just switch on your lights. All along the road, you will pass 
them in clusters, some joyful, others quiet. You will see them 
stand carefully to one side of the road, surprised and timid. 
Before you pass them, you will hear shouts and cries and the 
barking of stray dogs who follow them as they come out of school ; 
a little girl will pull back against her skirts a child who was stand- 
ing in the middle of the road, fingers outspread, as happy as a 
sandboy. Watch the cross-roads, already the little fellows are 
Starting off bravely along the grassy paths, paths covered with 


water. As you pass, they will turn round and the boldest of them 
will shout ‘‘ Good-night.’’ When you leave the thicket, at the 
top of the hill, look towards the horizon: across the pasture- 
land and the fields, behind the clods of the ploughed lard. 
beyond the carts abandoned by drunken carters, children walk 
at random. But whether they follow the open roads of the pian 
or go home skirting the spinneys or loiter pilfering beneath the 
apple-trees in the grazing-land, wind, rain, and moss will Son 
efface their light footprints. And soon when they go alonz 
by the enclosures on the outskirts of the villages when the sun 
has almost set, by casting a furtive glance over the hedges, they 
will see in all the gardens, women kneeling in the grass, picking 
up the washing with slow contented movements. And however 
tousled or dirty or sad are these little heads, there will always be 
loving lips waiting to kiss them, cool hands to caress their checks. 
and, with a swift movement, to straighten their hair or to sew 
a button firmly on their school pinafores. 


The book from which this extract was taken is a most 
curious story, of three little girls on a farm, period the 
Franco-Prussian War, and this passage struck us as simple 
prose which was yet full of tricky idioms. Hence its 
selection for our clever friends, and most splendidly did 
they rise to the occasion. Considering the many pitfalls 
we think this result admirable and are delighted with our 
crowded Class I. Even Class II can hold up proud heads. 
Class III needs more study, that is to-day, of living, modem 
French. We made a little class at the end all by himself 
for one who signs himself “ Winer,” by which we think 
he means sarcastically “ Winner.” This translator is 
obviously French, with only a short sojourn in England to 
work from, who was yet brave enough to turn out quite an 
understandable piece of English prose. Of course he under- 
stood the French correctly, but we felt it was scarcely fair 
to count his lost marks when competing with English 
writers of English prose. Still, after a few more months 
in England, we feel sure he will be gallantly holding his 
own against any one. 

With so many competitors we cannot carefully mention 
by name all the perpetrators of the particular errors, so 
we will take the tricky bits in order. The first is mon pays. 
Those who translated it as my country, with its implication 
of its being another country, lost a mark. My part of the 
country, my district, or even my home, or my village are 
better renderings. Les livres des devoirs ; too many people 
said exercise books, which would be the correct translation 
of cahiers. We accepted lesson books, though we preferred 
books for homework, or merely homework, as being more 
English. For this point we commend “ Pixie, Dante.“ 
“ Salonique,” “ Silsden,”’ “ Dovorian,”’ Ex or,” C. W.” 
Sinister,“ Winter,” “ Strawson,” Fantasia, and 
N. K. G.“ Onyx put tasks, not so good but revealing 
that the translator knew what was meant. A few writers 
implied that the baskets were still full of the luncheon. 
forgetting that the extract states at the beginning that it 
was evening. These careless ones were M. C., Postume. 
“H. S. W., Double E,” “ Rico,” and “ D. A. L. H.“ 

A very few people had not been brought up on fairy tales 
and so failed to recognize the cailloux du Petit Poucet, the 
pebbles dropped by Hop o’ my Thumb to show the path 
followed by him and his brothers. Only half a mark was 
charged for this, as it has nothing to do with language or 
style. 

Too many translators put lanterns for lanternes instead 
of lamps: Auburn, D. A. L. H., “ Ancilla,” ‘‘ Cammi,” 
“X. Y. Z., and “ E. M. L.“ Do you not remember the 
Revolution cry A la lanterne! meaning the street lamps? 
A few clever people thought they saw a trap here, and so 
invented possible idioms; ‘‘ Silsden ” says keep your eves 
open, G. E. M.“ keep a sharp look out, and ‘‘ Als ob ” be 
sure to look out for them. And where did “ Silsden find that 
the children were standing well-behaved in rows ? 

“ Salonique ” and Eleanor misread devant for avant‘. 

(Continued on page 720) 
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LEGENDES ET 
CONTES DE FRANCE 


Racontés par FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, D.-és-L., 
N. A., et R. HUGUES, L.-és-L. 


This book of French Tales will serve as a reading book 
for pupils at the end of their second year, and in their 
third year of French. After each chapter there are Notes, 
in which some of the harder words and more idiomatic 
constructions are given, and a vocabulary has been 
included in the last section of the book. 1 4 

8. ° 


ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY 


For Matriculation and Allied Examina- 
tions 
By MARY E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc., and 
LUCY E. COX, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


This book is written primarily as a textbook for Matricu- 
lation candidates and covers the course approved by the 
University of London. The volume is furnished with a 
large number of illustrations specially drawn for the book. 


Fourth Edition, 68. Appendix separately, Is. 


FUNDAMENTAL 


ARITHMETIC 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By PHILIP BOSWOOD BALLARD, 
N. A., D. Lit. 


Part | lays stress upon those principles of arithmetic 
which are of most general use in ordinary life. 


Part li is different. It is more exclusively concerned 
with those processes in which the Matriculation candi- 
date needs abundant practice. 


With Answers, 5s. 6d. Without Answers 4s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By ERNEST J. KENNY 
This book is intended primarily for the use of Secondary 
School pupils who are preparing for The School Certi- 
ficate Examination and other examinations of the same 


type. 
3s. 6d. 
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For the use of Higher Forms in Schools, 
and First Year Students at the Universities 


By A. H. G. PALMER, M.A., and 
K. S. SNELL, M.A. 


Both Statics and Dynamics are fully covered in this book 
but no previous knowledge is expected other than a 
short experimental course of School Certificate standard. 
An abundance of examples is given to illustrate the book- 
work and many recommendations made in the Mathe- 
matical Gazette and the report of the Mathematical 
Association on the Teaching of Mechanics have been 
embodied. 15s. 


MECHANICS AND 
APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 


Comprising Dynamics, Statics and 
Hydro-Statics. 
By W. D. HILLS, B.Sc. 
Part |. Mechanics. 
This book provides the necessary link between Theoretical 


and Practical Mechanics, to meet the modern require- 
ments of Matriculation and General School Examinations. 


Part ll. Applied Mathematics. 4s. 
A continuation of Part l. designed to cover the Applied 
Mathematics Syllabus of the Intermediate Examination of 
the University of London. Ss. 


Also bound complete in one volume. 38. 6d. 


An Introduction to 


THE COMPUTATION 
OF STATISTICS 


By Dr. SHEPHERD DAWSON, Jordanhill 
Training College, Glasgow 


This book, which is intended for the use of laboratory 
workers, students of psychology, physiology, biology: 
medicine, and education, sets out simply and concisely 
practical methods of computing the more commonly 
occurring statistics, measures of central tendency, dis- 
persion, and correlation, and of estimating their 


significance. 
lOs. 6d. net 


Please write for prospectuses of all these books 
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thus: In front of you or your passage. 
translates Mais qu ils suivent as let them follow; 
downey says as they follow. 

The paragraph about the little girl who drew back to her 
skirts the toddler who had been standing in the middle of 
the road gave clever brains a good opportunity for ingenuity. 
Those who did not know that marmot was a colloquialism 
for a small child were Strix,”’ who calls it a marmot and 
lets it spread its paws : ‘‘ Trina who makes it a marmoset, 
Old Trident a monkey; A. P.“ a doll; and Rico’s ” 
little girl perched a puppet up against her legs. 

The baby’s fingers presented a difficulty to some: 
“ Strawson ”’ decided that she was a girl and says her 


“ Salonique ” also 
“ Rath- 


fingers; D. S. S.“ fingers pointed; R. E.” hands free; 
KRathdowney inquisitive fingers; Memus ” hands out 
of sight; Eleanor hands uplifted, ‘‘ Landeville ” 


Spreadeagled. But the author was merely photographic in 
his observation of early childhood, spread fingers is a very 
familiar gesture with tiny children. Quite a number of 
writers rendered the French idiom heureux comme une béte 
by an English idiom, happy as a sandboy, we are glad to 
say they are too many to enumerate, but they are all 
commended, as also Brightonian,” “ Ancilla,” “ Cammi,” 
and “ J. E. M.“ for happy as a king, and “ Ninette ” for 
happy as Punch, though we would have preferred pleased 
to happy in this connexion. “ M. C.“ says as a cricket, good. 

Some people had full of burrs, leafy, covered with burrs, 
brambly, and covered with brushwood, for brousailleuses. We 
admired ‘‘ Landeville's tangled and soiled and sorry for 
this phrase. Another point we particularly liked was 
Winton's ” top of the rise, for au haut de la côte. 

“J. E. M.” D. A. L. H.,“ and E. M. L.“ mistook 
Ils se retournent for Ils retournent, and “ Rico ” says they 
cross your path again. 

We liked pinafore or overall for tablier, but overalls, as 
given by “ Yendu,” “Strix,” and Auburn, has a 
specific meaning. 

Quite a crowd rushed into the bouton solide trap. It does 
not mean a solid, sound, strong, or new button, but a button 
already there, sewed on firmly. 

Dovorian and our old friend ‘‘ Superannuated ” had a 


mistake to themselves: fresh instead of cool hands. V. N.“ 
alone used deplorable for triste, which destroys the tenderness 
of the paragraph. 

We have already overstepped our space, and must leave 
our pleasant letters for another month. 


We refer the many readers who ask for the Translator’s 
Decalogue to page 716, where it is reprinted from the issue 
of April, 1926. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following German Volkslied. 


LEBEWOHL 
Morgen muss ich fort von hier und muss Abschied nehmen: 
O du allerschönste Zier, Scheiden das bringt gramen. 
Da ich dich so treu geliebt 
über alle Massen, 
soll ich dich verlassen. 


Wenn zwei gute Freunde sind, die einander kennen, 
Sonn und Mond bewegen sich, ehe sie sich trennen. 
Noch viel grösser ist der Schmerz, 

wenn ein treu verliebtes Herz 

in die Fremde ziehet. 


Küsset dir ein Lüftelein Wangen oder Hände, 
denke, dass es Seufzer sein, die ich zu dir sende! 
Tausend schick ich täglich aus, 

die da wehen um dein Haus, 

weil ich dein gedenke. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALI 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication tf necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month’s competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 706, must reach 
the office by the first post on December 1, 1935, addressed 
“ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of Education, Three Ludgaz 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Competition 


This competition again attracted a satisfactory number of 
entries, both in quantity and in quality. The standard of 
the senior section was well maintained as is indicated by the 
high percentage of the entries that were placed in Class A 
and Class B; and no competitor fell below Class C. In 
the junior section, however, the standard was rather below 
the average. Many competitors lost marks for serious 
weakness in composition, for carelessness in punctuation, 
and for inability to write sentences ; some lost marks for 
sheer carelessness. A few of the seniors showed a weakness 
in, or perhaps a neglect of, the art of paragraphing. It is 
not wise, in essay competitions, to ignore Form 
altogether. 

There was a pleasing variety in the themes selected, 
particularly in the senior section. Such essays as those on 
Memoirs of the Scholar Gipsy, The Immortal Memory: 

Johnson,“ suggested a literary background. Out- 
standing among the whimsical essays was A Dissertation 
on an Oyster, excellent in conception and in ideas, but 
not quite so good in execution. Other competitors chose 
description; and others were tempted to write serious 
essays on current events, such as The Abyssinian Affair,“ 
The League of Nations,” The Present State of Affairs 
in Europe.“ The egoistic note was well sounded, many 
competitors drawing upon experiences of their own that 
had proved interesting to them. There is a danger in essays 
of this type, as with narrative essays, that form may be 
neglected. Occasionally, competitors chose an unsuitable 


theme, such as A soliloquy on a variety of things.“ A 
title like this is too vague to give the wniter a real chance. 

In the senior section the first place was awarded to an 
essay on Kings and Queens in Story and Rime.” The 
writer treated her subject in a fresh and original way; 
the essay was original and illustrated by apt quotations. 
Second to this was an essay on Spanish Peasants among 
the mountains. The writer of this has learnt the art of 
making narrative interesting by introducing a touch of 
philosophy. A merit of this essay was its obvious sincerity 
and its success in creating atmosphere. The same merit 
was seen in an essay on The world we live in.” 

Among the juniors, an essay on The Old Curiosity 
Shop was easily first. Both in conception and in treat- 
ment this was an excellent piece of work. Second to this 
was an essay on Autobiography of a Piece of Chalk,” 
which revealed a lively imagination and a good command of 
expression. 

In the following lists the candidates have been divided 
into classes A, B, C, D in order of merit. The names of the 
prize-winners are given first. The other names in each class 
are arranged in alphabetical order : 


SENIOR SECTION 


CLAsSs A.—First Prize: Rosemary Lomax, St. Mary's 
Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot. Second Prize: Alice 
Jackson, The Convent H.C.J., Layton Hill, Blackpool. 


(Continued on page 722) 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 


‘THE LING ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF 8WEDISH GYMNASTICS 


FOUNDED 1899 
ffices: 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W. C. 1 


o 
T* Association keeps a list of 
and Medical G 


e tlas (J. G. Thulin); les of Gym- 
for Women and Girls (Bjorksten), 86. 11d. ; 


ances from Many ; 
All post free. For these and Terms of Membership, 
Price List of further publications, &c., applications 
should be made to the SECRETARY. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD 
Vice-Principal: Miss PETIT 


The object of the College is to train Students to 
enable them to become Teachers of Gymnastics and 
Games in Schoo 


ymnastics, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing 
Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Hockey, Net Ball, and 

An educational centre like Bedford affords special 
facilities for practice in Teaching and professional 
coaching in Games and Swimming. Fees: {£165 per 
annum, 

For apply SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, ord. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


Principal: IRENÉ M. Marsu, M. I. H. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE 


approved by the University of London as a 
centre for its Diploma of Physical Education. 


training 

Eighteen aa oL gronna. Three gymnasiums. 
Laboratory. g pool. Students must be at 
least 18 years of age and hold School cate. 
Three years’ Course, starting in October, 1934. 
Students may now be enrolled. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


The following numbers of The Journal 
of Education are out of print: All copies 
before Jan., 1915; Oct. and Nov., 1916; 
Jan., Feb., March, May, and June, 1919; 
May, 1920; Feb., 1931; Jan., 1932. 


Prize Essay 
Competition 
ENGLISH COMPETITION 


ESSAYS must be sent in 
by MARCH 6, 1936 


The Journal of Education Volume for 1934. 
Bound in Cloth. 804 pages. Price 128. 


ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLECE 

Tel. 0005. ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM 

Principal: Miss M. E. SQUIRE (Bedford P.T.C. 
Diploma) 


LING’S PRINCIPLES 


Complete training for Teachers’ Diploma (Women 
in Theory and Practice of Modern Pas cational 
Gymnastics, all branches of Games, Dancing, and 
Swimming. The Theory includes the study of 
cas he Physiology, Hygiene, and Principles of 

eaching. 


Students are prepared for the Conjoint Examina- 
tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
Ore Scholarship of 50 guineas is awarded annually 
in March, for entrance in October. For 


Prospectus 
and further particulars of Scholarships appl 
SECRETARY. T 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S HOUSE 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7 


Recognized by Royal Society of Teachers and the 
Board of Education for Burnham Scale of Salaries. 
Principal: Miss C. M. Davy, M.C.S.M.M.G., M. R. S. T., 
Diploma Chelsea P. T. C., Member of Ling Association. 
Training.—Danish and Swedish Gymnastics, Games 


Dancing, Fencing, Swimming, Remedial 
Exercises, all theoretical subjects, Preparation 

for Public Diploma. 
Excellent situation, opposite Kensington Gardens 
ractised 


where games are p and recreation is taken. 
Residence in House or Hostels near by or at home. 


REMEDIAL 


» GYMNASTICS, &c. 


THE 
BERGMAN OSTERBERG 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 
(FOUNDED IN 1885) 
: Miss R. H. GREENALL, Diploma of 
Dartford Physical Training College. 
The College has accommodation for 120 resident 
Tomea students and stands in its own grounds of 
acres. 


For prospectus, &c., application should be made 
to the PRINCIPAL’S SECRETARY at the College. 


Posts Vacant 


POSTS ABROAD 

1 TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 

consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, S. W. I, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


Directory of Educational 
Associations 


32nd year of issue 


This will be corrected to date, and 
contain membership, total, yearly 
subscription, society’s organ, tele- 
graphic address, telephone number, 
date and place of next annual 
meeting, secretary's name and 
office address. It will appear in 
The Journal of Education, March, 1936. 


and 55 Dancing in 
Danc 
ing Anatomy and ology), Games 


Swimming, &c. 


Wordsworth Training College 
for DANCING and 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Queensberry Hall, 47 Harrington Road, S. Kensington, S.W. 7 


Principal: Miss M. H. CRITCHLEY 


Staff of fully trained and Certificated Teachers for all Subjects 


Training Course (two years) prepares students for Teaching 
its branches. 
ng 2 sec Deportment, Physical Culture (includ- 

ysi (Tennis, Lacrosse, &c.) ; 


For all particulars apply to Miss Critchley. 


Ballroom 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK ry 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 
‘ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” 


& SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 


H. F. W. DEANE 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W. G. 1 


.. net 10/6 
776 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fes, 4s. 
Members receive free of charge 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, e 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1). 


Le Maitre Phonétique, the official 


H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique = PO te 
cations 
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In alphabetical order: Joan Chamley, The Bar Convent 
Secondary School, I.B.V.M., York; Nora Delaney, The 
Bar Convent Secondary School, I.B.V.M., Vork; Marjorie 
Hole, St. Mary’s Convent, I.B.V.M., South Ascot ; Catherine 
Larkins, Nétre Dame High School for Girls, Glasgow ; 
Eunice Doreen Overend, The County School, Frome ; 
Sheila M. Purves, Nétre Dame High School, Norwich ; 
Douglas Tratner, Llandrindod Wells County School; 
Fernley Douglas Webber, Cotham Secondary School for 
Boys, Bristol. 


Crass B.—In alphabetical order: B. A. Burn, Barking 
Abbey School; Kenneth Davies, Llandrindod Wells 
County School; Patricia England, Nôtre Dame High School, 
Norwich ; Wilfred Douglas Halls, Barking Abbey School ; 
Betty Laura Hinton, The County School, Frome; Joyce 
Kent, Paston House School, Cambridge; Ida Elizabeth 
Medlow, Paston House School, Cambridge ; Moira McQuade, 
The Bar Convent Secondary School, I. B. V. M., York; 
Eileen Russell, Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich; Sonia 
Warford, Paston House School, Cambridge ; Adele White, 
Nötre Dame High School, Glasgow. 


Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Marion Audrey 
Brotherton, Girls’ High School, Maidstone; Percy George 
Ralli Duff, Ryde School, I. W.; Douglas M. G. Garratt, 
Llandrindod Wells County School; Evelyn Arthur Ward, 
Ryde School, I. W. 


JUNIOR SECTION 


CLASS A.—First Prize Monica M. Freeman, St. Mary's 
College, Richmond Hill, Leeds; Pamela Griffiths, Girdlers 
Collegiate School, Herne Bay. 

In alphabetical order: Edythe Rowena Cullen, Waltham- 
stow Hall, Sevenoaks; Marjorie Stearn, Paston House 
School, Cambridge. 

CLAss B.—In alphabetical order: Dorothy Sara Davies, 
Llandrindod Wells County School; Elizabeth Agnes Irving, 
Craigholme School, Glasgow; Patricia Kieran, Nötre Dame 
High School, Glasgow; Marie Millar, Nôtre Dame High 
School, Glasgow; John Probert Mostyn, Llandrindod 
Wells County School; Mary Reynolds, Paston House School, 
Cambridge; June Scriven, Paston House School, Cam- 
bridge; Teresa Walsh, Nôtre Dame Collegiate School, 
Leeds; H. R. Wood, Barking Abbey School. 

Crass C.—In alphabetical order: Roger Brian Best, 
Ryde School, I. W.; Renee Clark, Nôtre Dame High School. 
Norwich; Violet Dorothy Duggan, Llandrindod Wells 
County School; Joyce Hutchinson, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds; Margaret Lambte, Nôtre Dame Collegiate 
School, Leeds; Beatrice O'Malley, Nôtre Dame High School, 
Glasgow; Joan Mary Walden, Walthamstow Hall, Seven- 
oaks; Josephine Helen Wyeth, Girls’ High School, Maidstone. 

Crass D.—In alphabetical order: Stephanie Hart, 
Nôtre Dame High School, Norwich; Sheila Howard, Notre 
Dame High School, Norwich. 


Varia 


At the recent annual speech day of Hereford Cathedral School 
the new science buildings were formally opened. Designed by 
Mr. Alan E. Munby the buildings will cost, with equipment, 
nearly £3,000. . 

$ * * 

The full Report of the Conference on New Ideals in Education 
held at Oxford in April last, has now been published. Copies, 
2s. 6d., or post free 2s. gd., may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss P. Woods, Winton House, Radlett, Herts. 

$ s $ 

The Nineteenth Century and After for October contained two 
discourses on Horace, the first written by the Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Simon, M.P., and the second by the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 

* B 


In an article entitled Suggestions for a Secondary School 
Library, appearing in the autumn number of Religion in Educa- 
tion, Miss B. K. Rattey gives much advice which should be helpful 
to teachers. Miss Rattey was formerly Divinity Mistress at 
King Edward’s High School for Girls, Birmingham. 


$ s $ 


Messrs. H. F. W. Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, Ltd., 
have forwarded a copy of their catalogue Plays and their Plots. 
Plays to suit all requirements are included and the position with 
regard to acting fees (royalties) is explained. 

s s $ 


The first number of The Mime Review, a new quarterly maga- 
zine, will be welcomed by those interested in the study of the 
art of mime. Mr. F. Sladen-Smith in a capital foreword, insists 
that the expression of emotion is identical throughout the whole 
human race. There is a thumb-nail sketch of Miss M. Gertrude 
Pickersgill, the Founder and Principal of the London School of 
Dramatic Art, who contributes some wise words on Mime in 
Education. A good sixpennyworth. 

$ 


The half-yearly meeting of the Home and School Council of 
Great Britain is to be held at Friends’ House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1, on Saturday, November 16, 1935, 7.30 to 10 p.m. 
Mr. Leonard F. Browne, Physician to the Institute of Medical 
Psychology, will read a paper on “ How Parents can help their 
Children—in Home, School, and Community,” and the following 
discussion will be opened by Dr. D. H. Geffen. Admission 18. 
Free to members of affiliated groups and to associate members of 
the Council. 

s * s 

In the September issue of the School Government and Education 
Review, Sir John Cadman, Chairman of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, Ltd., has a forceful article dealing with Industry’s 


Demand of Education. Speaking as a scientific industnal 
administrator, Sir John states that doubtless some progress has 
been made on the lines of the first Hadow Report, but any one 
connected in an administrative capacity with large industrial 
and commercial concerns realizes that much is still required of 
education if the needs of such concerns are to be adequately 
met. 

* + + 

The eleventh annual Norman Lockyer Lecture will be given 

by Sir Josiah Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., who has chosen as his 
subject The Calculus of Plenty.“ The lecture will take place 
in the Goldsmiths’ Hall (by permission of the Goldsmiths 
Company), on Wednesday, November 13 next, at 4.30 p.m. 

* $ $ 


Workers at the Stalin Automobile Factory in Moscow are 
showing such keenness in the study of foreign languages that a 
special school has been opened on the premises. The English 
course, lasting two years, is easily the most popular. 

* * * 


A slip inserted in the list of forthcoming books of the CLARENDON 
Press and the OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS announces the 
publication this month of A History of Abyssinia. The first part 
is by Dr. A. H. M. Jones, formerly professor of ancient history at 
Cairo, and the concluding section, on Modern Abyssinia, is by 
Miss Elizabeth Monroe, formerly in the Information Section of 
the secretariat of the League of Nations. A number of other 
works of topical interest, prepared under the auspices of the Roya! 
Institute of International Affairs, are also announced, while 
Mr. Arnold Silcock is preparing A History of Chinese Art, to be 
issued in connexion with the forthcoming exhibition at Burlington 
House. Anew volume in The Oxford History of England, covering 
the years 1870-1914 and prepared by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, s 
promised. 

* * s 

Several Public Lectures arranged for this term by UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON, remain to be delivered. Among them are 
two by Dr. Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge, on November 18 and 
25, at 5 p.m., on the physiology of hearing, and a course of 
five lectures by M. A. Alexandre on The French Revolution 
Elements of a Psychological Study,“ beginning on December 2. 
at 5.30 p.m. Sir Raymond Unwin is speaking on slum-clearance 
on November 19, at 5.15 p.m. 

$ + e 


Prof. W. P. Yetts is giving a lecture at the Courtauld Institute 
of Art, 20 Portman Square, W. I. on November 26, at 5.30 p-m.. 
on the forthcoming CHINESE EXHIBITION. Admission is free by 
ticket obtainable from-the Director of the Courtauld Institute. 
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BLACKIE’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


Atomic Physics 


By Max Born, M.A. (Cantab.), Dr. Phil. (Göttingen [Hon.]) Sc. D. 
(Bristol) ; Stokes Lecturer in Mathematics, University of Cambridge. 
Fully illustrated. 178. 6d. net. 


Physics of the Atom 


By E. GRnis In. Edited by R. Tomascnuex, D. Phil., Director of 
the Physical Institute, Technical College, Dresden. 

With 310 figures. 178. 6d. net. 

Being Volume V of A Textbook of Physics. 


Already issued 


Vol. I. Mechanics. xii + 434 pp., with 487 figures. 158. net. 

Vol. II. Heat and Sound. xii + 312 pp., with 225 figures. 
128. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Electricity and Magnetism. xiv + 688 pp., with 
806 figures. 258. net. 

Vol. IV. Optics. xiv + 302 pp., with 346 figures. 158. net. 


Theoretical Physics 


By GEORG Joos, Professor of Physics at the University of Jena. 
258. net. 


Differential and Integral 
Calculus 


By R. Courant, Göttingen New York. Volume I. 
Volume II in preparation. 


The Elements of 
Electrical Engineering 


By Eric DE VILLE, M. A., B.Sc., Assistant Master, Oundle School. 


An Elementary Textbook 
of Anatomy 


208. net. 
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Professor of Anatomy, The Anderson College of Medicine, Glasgow. 
Fully illustrated. 6s. net. 


The Restless Universe 


By MAX BORN 


This book is written for the general reader, and tells the story of the 
marvellous developments that have made the present the most 
exciting time in the history of science. 

Dr. Max Born speaks with the authority of one who has himself 
made fundamental contributions to our present-day knowledge of 
the atom. 

A unique feature of this book is the use of moving pictures. By holdin 
the book in one hand and flicking over the pages with the thum 
of the other, you can work the movies and see for yourself 
the actual course of certain phenomena! There are in all seven such 
films each consisting of sixty pictures. In addition the book contains 
eight half-tone plates and about 120 line diagrams. 


Cloth boards, 88. 6d. net 


Full particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LTD. 


50 Old Bailey, London, E. C. 4 
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Education and the Election 


As we go to press, the date of the forthcoming election 
has been announced and Parliament is about to be 
dissolved. The present Government’s achievements in 
education have now terminated and their value will 
doubtless be debated with other matters in the campaign 
that leads to the polls in the middle of this month. 

We have no bias for the programme of any one of the 
three great parties, and we would deprecate the undue 
extension of political controversy into the field of educa- 
tion. Nevertheless it is well for us to consider the rela- 
tive significance of educational policy as one of the 
subjects around which electoral promises and discussion 
will revolve. 

Among the main issues of practical importance are 
the raising of the school leaving age and the improve- 
ment of school buildings. On the necessity of these two 
reforms all parties are agreed, but there is not so much 
agreement about the speed with which they can be 
accomplished. Undoubtedly, it was confidently ex- 
pected in the period 1925 to 1930 that considerable 
progress would have been made by 1935 in implementing 
these reforms. Yet they are as urgently needed now as 
ever and very little, if anything, has been done in the last 
four years to bring them to fruition. 

It is necessary in considering this point to recall the 
electoral history of the present Government. The 
Government was returned in 1931 with a mandate to 
strengthen the Nation’s financial position and, at a time 
when industry and trade were reeling everywhere from 
a series of shocks unprecedented in modern times, it was 
assumed that industrial and financial recovery had to 
take the first place in the Government’s programme of 
work. The major problems of unemployment and 
foreign policy soon became increasingly important and 
it was not surprising, therefore, that social legislation had 
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to take second place and, in particular, that educational 
development came to a stand-still. 

Not even the friendliest supporter of the present 
Government's record can claim, therefore, that the period 
1931 to 1934 has, in the realm of education, been other 
than one of suspended animation. True, the Govern- 
ment has by stages restored the reductions imposed on 
teachers. Grants have come back almost to their 
former level and the Board of Education has steadily 
gone ahead with the task of consolidation within the 
limits imposed by financial considerations. But the 
time has now come for a further advance and unless the 
breakdown of the League compels a race for re-armament, 
it should be possible to see an advance in the two direc- 
tions we have cited—the raising of the school leaving age 
and the improvement of school buildings. 

As for the first of these, all three parties are in favour 
of it. There may be a few obscurantist critics in the 
Conservative party who oppose it, but there are back- 
woodsmen in all right-wing parties and we may count 
on the known sympathies of the Prime Minister to keep 
in their right place such reactionaries who belong more 
properly to the early nineteenth century. The only 
serious opposition may come from those who are attracted 
by the vision of greater industrial efficiency and who 
would urge that a delayed entrance to industry is not 
beneficial to juveniles. The obvious reply is that a 
suitable education during the extra year at school will 
fit them all the more to become efficient citizens and 
workers. All three parties are expected to promise the 
raising of the school leaving age as an immediate practi- 
cal reform, and whatever Government is returned to 
power a subsequent failure to honour this undertaking 
will be rightly regarded as a very serious affront to the 
electorate. 

The re-building of our schools is another reform on 
which all parties are agreed, but doubtless they dis- 
agree about the pace at which the reconstruction can be 
effected. Any one leaving London or any other large 
city by road or railway can see school premises that are 
unattractive, sunless and antiquated, lacking in play- 
ground space and deplorably equipped to perform their 
functions in this third decade of the twentieth century. 
Like so many of our railway stations they belong to an 
uncomfortable and ugly age of the past. In the heart 
of the country-side one may see similar buildings on a 
diminutive scale, badly lit, ill provided with modern 
sanitation, in some cases not even possessing the mini- 
mum decency of a supply of pure water. Now that 
money is so cheap, the three parties should pledge them- 
selves not merely to build more new schools, but to 
reconstruct radically those multitudinous relics of the 
past that are a scandal to our educational system. 

One minor question may be mentioned here on which 
all three parties ought to be united but which seems 
strangely absent from the pronouncements so far issued. 
We refer to the necessity for increasing the status of 
education as a social service by enhancing the position 
of the Board of Education, and, in particular, by raising 
the President of the Board to higher rank within the 
Cabinet. Until we learn to think of him as one of the 
four or five major ministers in the Cabinet, and until his 
office is regarded as a high honour and not as a stepping 
stone to another ministry, we shall fail to give education 
its proper place on the perspective of Parliament and of 
the Nation. There are too many and too frequent 
changes in the Presidency—there have been no less than 
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fourteen Presidents in the last twenty-eight years— 
and the office should not be held (as it has been recently) 
as a kind of Ministry without portfolio. One simple 
measure will achieve this necessary reform. The salary 
of the President of the Board, which is now £2,000, should 
be raised immediately to £5,000 and thus equal to that 
paid to the Secretary of State for War or the Home 
Secretary. We mention this reform if only to add that 
we have no hope of seeing it effected, whatever party 
is returned to power. 

On other and various matters all three parties will no 
doubt present differing programmes. The Labour 
Party will advocate secondary education for all and the 
abolition of the special place system, views which will 


no doubt be shared by the Liberals, while the Conserva- 


tives will presumably press for the retention of the 
income test for special place pupils. The Labour Party 
will call for the control and inspection of private schools, 
while the supporters of the Government will have to 
explain how the report of the inquiry into these schools, 
which was submitted two years ago, has not yet called 
for legislation. Controversy will range round other 
questions such as maintenance allowances, the 
development of school medical services and the provision 
of adequate playing fields and facilities for physical 
education. Doubtless, too, pledges will be given that 
any salary scales negotiated through the machinery of 
the Burnham Committees will be honoured implicitly by 
whatever party is returned to power. Finally, no party 
can afford to minimize the importance of technical 
education and of ensuring that in equipment and design 
our technical colleges and schools will provide ample 
opportunity for the rising generation to develop that 
increased technical skill that is required of our country 
to maintain her place among the nations. 

We think, however, that the reforms referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs will, if effected, be sufficient in 
themselves to mark a striking advance. To raise the 
school leaving age and reconstruct our school buildings 
are concrete reforms capable of achievement though 
requiring thorough preparation and organization, and 
if they are carried through successfully by the next 
President of the Board, he will have thoroughly justified 
that enhancement of his office as a Minister which 1s 
necessary if education is to receive its rightful place as a 
public service second to none. 


The Huxrey LECTURE for 1935 will be delivered at Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School on November 28, at 5 p.m., bv 
Prof. E. Mellanby, Secretary of the Medical Research Council. 

* * * 


Prof. S. H. Hooke is giving a course of twenty-four lectures 
at KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON, on Thursdays, at 6.30 p. m., 
on the archaeological background of the Old Testament. The 
fees for these lectures are 2s. 6d. for single lectures, or {1 108. 
for the course. 

$ $ $ 


The Autumn List issued by Messrs. METHUEN & Co., LID. 
announces two new volumes in the Labour Shows the Way 
Series, on planning prosperity, by David R. Grenfell. M.P., 
and utilization of the land, by Tom Williams, M.P., respectively. 
A full account of the economic development of Great Britan 
is promised in a forthcoming volume by Arthur Birnie entitled: 
An Economic History of the British Isles. Several additions are 
being made to the valuable series of Methuen’s Monographs on 
physics and other subjects; some titles and authors are Infra- 
Red and Raman Spectra, by Dr. G. B. B. M. Sutherland, The 
Quantum Theory of Valency, by W. G. Penney, The Chemistry 
of Rubber, by Dr. H. Freundlich, Plant Viruses, by Dr. Kenneth 
M. Smith, and Tissue Culture, by E. N. Willmer. 
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Occasional Notes 


TI President of the Board of Education is taking 
his new duties very seriously, and has lately made 
several speeches in various towns. During a tour in South 
„ Wales, in opening a new secondary 
y Shared school at Bridgend, he referred to the 
passionate zeal for education which 
was characteristic of Wales, one result being that 
Wales achieved her great charter of Intermediate 
Education in 188g—thirteen years before the corres- 
ponding statute in England. Education, he said, must 
not unfit boys and girls for their future occupations, 
but it would be a terrible mistake to judge education 
solely by its success in turning out wage-earners. At 
Sheffield, he spoke of the development of education on 
the new housing estates which have provided authorities 
with an opportunity for new and progressive ideas in 
their school buildings and for introducing a wide and 
varied curriculum to secure that children become 
familiar with the art of expression in their own language, 
learn something of general science, and develop crafts- 
manship and the use of hand and eye. At Manchester, 
speaking of the new renaissance in education, he said 
that during the past fifteen years we had been 
witnessing a change of attitude in education comparable 
only to that change which took place in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. We now concentrate on the 
pupil as a human being. Great importance must now 
be attached to physical exercises, which laid the 
‘foundation of a sound physique and healthy habits, 
and also to out-of-school activities which taught the 
child to be healthy in his leisure time, school journeys 
being a particularly valuable means to this end. We 
are glad to hear that these speeches have made an 
excellent impression. 


1 Spectator, in commenting on the discussion at 

the Labour Party Conference concerning the 
action of schools or universities in forbidding members 
of their staffs to become Parliamentary 
or municipal candidates, expresses 
views with which most teachers will 
be in agreement. After saying, quite rightly, that it is 
clearly impossible to judge the two cases that were 
mentioned without full knowledge of all the facts, it 
remarks: In some circumstances it might be 
incompatible with professional work that members of 
a staff should be giving much time to Parliamentary 
or municipal tasks. On the other hand, it is highly 
desirable that the teaching profession should be 
represented on public bodies ; and, if it is represented, 
there should be no distinction on the part of employers 
between one party and another. Nor would it be 
anything but an advantage to schools and universities 
that some of their teachers should be so much in touch 
with practical life as to be capable of taking some 
active share in politics.“ This is sensible enough. 
Teachers ought not, because they have adopted a 
certain profession, to lose their rights as ordinary 
citizens. They can, and some of them do, render 
excellent service as members of public bodies. Only 
a narrow view of what citizenship should mean still 
prevents them in some districts from doing public work 
which they are well qualified to perform. We thank 
the Spectator for direct ing attention to the matter. 


Teachers as 
Politicians. 


1 his presidential address to the National Federation 

of Class Teachers, Mr. H. Cotgrave laid stress on 
the fact that many reforms are still needed in our 
educational system. He emphasized 


8 the slow progress made in the elimina- 
Federation. tion of Black List” schools, which 


number 1,244—only seventy-two have 
been removed from the list during the past year ; 
and he referred to the small encouragement afforded 
to nursery schools, whose number increased only from 
forty-six to sixty-two between 1931 and 1934. Within 
the next thirty years, he said, every child in every 
country could be fully educated if we would use our 
new-found resources. The problem and controversy 
is not now whether we shall give universal education, 
but far more important and complex is the query: 
“ What shall be the aim of education? Let them 
approach the new education in the spirit that 
children have rights and liberties as well as their elders. 
Other features of the Conference were an attack on the 
Board of Education’s operation of Circular 1437 and 
its refusal to allow local education authorities to give 
free milk and food to school children on an income 
basis ; an interesting discussion on unilateral as against 
multilateral post-primary schools, the former appearing 
to find most favour; and a demand that junior 
instruction centres should conform to general school 
regulations in respect of staff, equipment, and buildings. 
A helpful and interesting conference. 


1 N an account of the recent history of London University, 
in the Silver Jubilee number of Thᷣe Times Educational 
Supplement, Mr. Humberstone reminds his readers of the 
bitter controversies ” in the University 
in 1910, when the Haldane Commission 
was sitting, while acknowledging 
Haldane’s own enthusiasm for the cause and his 
practical contribution to its progress. There is now “a 
serener atmosphere of goodwill and co-operation, a fuller 
recognition of the magnitude of the appointed task, a 
surer stroke in its execution.” Ironically, the greatest 
achievement has been the acquisition of the Bloomsbury 
site, for which Haldane was the baffled advocate. The 
University has shared in the general educational develop- 
ment, and is indebted greatly to the post-1903 growth of 
secondary schools in London. But the increase of 
internal students from 4,205 to 13,038 in twenty-five 
years may give rise to some misgiving. London is 
strong meat for the adolescent. There was a time during 
the War when the increase in circulation of newspapers 
caused great alarm to the proprietors. On the whole, 
however, as Mr. Humberstone says, there is good cause 
for jubilation.” 


London 
University. 


WHEN the headmaster of a public school writes to 

a newspaper, he usually writes sense. Mr. S. M. 
Toyne's letter to The Times on The O. T. C. and Army 
Commissions is a good example. 
Why blame the shortage of Territorial 
officers to the O.T.C.? If there were 
no O.T.C. there would be fewer officers. Further, not- 
withstanding the opposition of pacifists and a portion of 
the League of Nations Union, ‘‘a defence force is the 
highest form of peace propaganda.“ In the school 
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O. T. Cs, boys who do not shine in athletics often attain 
positions of responsibility. Mr. Toyne agrees that the 
O. T. C. training should be made more interesting. It is 
a mistake, however, not to work boys hard in camp. 
They like it.“ One point, which has been raised in 
these columns, the need for stricter conditions of age and 
physique for adinission to the O. T. C., is not discussed in 
Mr. Toyne’s letter. Otherwise the ground appears to be 
adequately covered and his arguments difficult to answer. 


“TBE lengthy Report of the International Committee 

on Intellectual Co-operation has just been com- 
municated to the Council and members of the League 
of Nations*. Among other matters it 
deals with the teaching of international 
relations and the revision of school 
textbooks, and quotes a series of 
resolutions on the latter subject which have been made 
the basis of a draft declaration submitted to the League 
Assembly. This declaration, when adopted by a State, 
will ensure that school textbooks will be revised so as to 
omit matter prejudicial to other nations and will include 
a reasonable treatment of the history of other nations. 
Many other matters are dealt with in the Report, but 
the cumbrous titles of the various headings and the official 
jargon employed throughout are such as to discourage 
the average reader. Evidently the bureaucratic mind 
flourishes in Geneva as elsewhere. It ought surely to be 
possible for a brief but lucid report of such activities to 
be compiled that would clearly describe the excellent work 
that this committee is doing under considerable difficulties. 


international 
intellectual 
Co-operation. 


HE Master of Balliol (Mr. A. D. Lindsay) has been 
elected Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the 

first Socialist to attain this high office. Dr. F. J. Lys, 
the retiring Vice-Chancellor, reviewed 


nA at the past years, recording numerous and 
' varied developments, none perhaps 
spectacular. One result of the Royal Commission, the 


age limit for professors and other teachers, is becoming 
evident. Dr. Lys suggested that an adequate pension 
scheme would have ensured retirement in almost all 
cases where it was desirable “ while retaining the services 
of men still capable of giving of their best. He reminded 
his hearers that compulsory retirement is not accepted 
in many important offices in Church and State. He was 
not favourably disposed toward the principle of a per- 
manent Vice-Chancellor. Constitutionally, the Vice- 
Chancellor at Oxford acts not as a dictator but as 
chairman of a council, the members of which in turn 
represent the opinions of their constituents. It was 
questionable whether it would be wise to give the 
Vice-Chancellor greater authority. 


Cee UNIVERSITY has decided to accept 
the generous offer of Sir John Siddeley, of £10,000 


to promote aeronautical research. Prof. Melvill Jones. 


having shown that the researches 
would not be directed toward any 
specific object of a military character, 
the non-placet was withdrawn. Any other result would 
have stultified the University and created a bad pre- 
cedent. A large group of influential members of the 
University pointed out that every branch of natural 
science may find military application. The aeroplane has 
already brought abundant blessing to the world. Our uni- 
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Aeronautical 
Research. 
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versities cannot be held responsible for its exploitation for 
war purposes. Moreover, study of the principles of aero- 
nautics may produce the antidote as well as the poison. 


“THE DUKE OF YORK has accepted the presidency 
of Birkbeck College, and an appeal is to be issued 
for £200,000 for the erection of a new college on the 
Birkbeck Bloomsbury site of the University of 
College. London. The College, founded in 1523, 
is thirteen years older than the Univer- 
sity, but only a few years older than University College. 
Both in a sense came from Scotland, Birkbeck College 
being the London counterpart of the Mechanics’ 
Institution founded in Glasgow by Dr. George Birk- 
beck, who migrated to London. Originally, the College 
was designed to give instruction to students in the arts 
they practised and from an early stage women were 
admitted. In course of time, Birkbeck College became 
one of the most important institutions for the education 
of evening students, and its present work is mainly 
academic and research, technical instruction being amply 
provided for in the polytechnics scattered throughout 
the metropolis. The College was admitted as a School 
of the University in 1920. Its governing body has the 
interesting and peculiar characteristic of including a 
representative of the students. 


N an article in The Times Educational Supplement, 
Mr. T. L1. Humberstone advanced a novel suggestion 
for solving the school-leaving age question. He thinks 
that each child should be regarded as 
W. fae an individual problem; that experts 
should decide what is in the best 
interests of the child in regard to intellectual and 
physical education and training; and that, subject to 
appeal, the decision should be enforceable. Such a 
system would have the merits of elasticity and economy ; 
it could readily be adjusted to local and national circum- 
stances of employment and finance. If worked impar- 
tially, it would secure for every adolescent a chance to 
achieve his personality, through education or through 
work, or a combination of these. I don’t like work.“ 
wrote Conrad, but I like what is in work—the chance 
to find oneself, your own reality—for yourself, not for 
others—what no other man ever knew.” In the dis- 
cussion in the correspondence columns of The Times, 
Sir J. J. Thomson stressed the value of manual work 
in the development of some types of personality. 


IN a letter to The Times, Sir Francis Goodenough has 
endorsed Mrs. Lowe’s plea for day continuation 
schools. For about a century, he says, it has been usual 
for industry in this country to rely íor 
ae ane its supply of trained men mainly on 
the willingness of able and ambitious 
young people to devote their leisure time to study 
at the end of their day’s work. Would not a more 
generous policy be practicable and also sound business 
in current industrial circumstances? By using existing 
technical schools, the expense could be kept within 
reasonable limits. It has been calculated, Sir Francis 
Goodenough states, that the existing schools would 
accommodate 150,000 students in attendance at them 
for two half-days a week. Another half-day, we would 
suggest, might be devoted to organized physical training. 
Large works should be given every encouragement to 
organize this training within their own walls. 
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GIR RICHARD GREGORY, in his presidential 
address to the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux, pleaded for the poetical inter- 
i pretation of science, urging that poetry 
tey and science represent complementary 
i attitudes toward nature. Some of our 
great poets, Milton and Tennyson, for example, have 
shown knowledge of nature’s operations and laws. But 
modern science brings no echoes from the poet. Kipling’s 
M' Andrew's Hymn is an inspiring tribute to the ethos 
of the engineer. The pure man of science, working 
in silence and alone, inspires no poets. We agree 
with Sir Richard Gregory that it would be encouraging 
to those workers if the poet strayed occasionally into 
their laboratories and not only showed interest in their 
task but interpreted to the world the message and 
inspiration of science. But is there much hope that a 
new race of poets will arise ? Specialization is becoming 
so intense that even men of science are divided into 
groups, unable to understand each other’s language. 


“THE report of the Scottish Committee of the 
Council for Art and Industry resembles in most 
respects the corresponding report issued for England, 
but circumstances in these two 
aia countries are not quite the same, and 
hence a separate report was necessary. 
The two main problems discussed by the Committee 
were: (1) How best to raise the level of design in 
Scottish industry. (2) The education of public taste in 
the appreciation of good design. The solution of these 
problems must be sought in the schools and the 
Committee offers some important suggestions regarding 
the teaching of art to young people. It proposes that 
instruction in art (including craft) should be made 
compulsory throughout the advanced division and 
secondary school, but that in the later years such 
pupils as show no particular talent for drawing and 
painting should concentrate on design carried out in 
craft and also on art appreciation. Art appreciation 
Should be taught from the earliest stage and should 
have a definite place throughout school life. This 
would necessitate that more attention should be paid 
by education authorities to the architecture, decoration, 
and environment of our schools. The Committee 
criticizes strongly the traditional bias toward an 
academic education, out of keeping now with the needs 
of modern life, and urges a fuller realization of the 
value of art and art appreciation as an integral part 
of a complete education. It is hoped that the 
universities will put art on a level with other subjects. 
There is a recommendation also that a more extensive 
training is required for primary teachers and that 
“ refresher courses, special lectures, and exhibitions of 
art and craft should be more frequently provided. 


Now that the cuts in teachers’ salaries imposed 
during the financial crisis of 1931 have been 
restored in full, the teachers in the Glasgow area are 


left with a distinct grievance. In 
„ Glasgow, as in London, teachers“ 
ranchers: salaries were higher than in other 


districts, presumably to meet the 
higher cost of living, and to compensate for the discomfort 
of teaching in large city schools, situated all too 
frequently in mean streets. Before the cuts were 
Imposed in 1931, Glasgow had already reduced salaries 
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by Io per cent and then, with the fall in grant consequent 
in the financial crisis, a further reduction of 31 per cent 
was exacted. Glasgow teachers were thus at a dis- 
advantage compared with other teachers as the reduction 
imposed by the Treasury was limited to a Io per cent 
cut. All these reductions have now been restored 
throughout Scotland, but in Glasgow only the 31 per 
cent cut has been made good, and the teachers are 
naturally dissatisfied when they realize that everywhere 
else restoration has been made in full. A representative 
deputation recently had an interview with Sir Godfrey 
Collins, the Secretary for Scotland, in order to express 
this dissatisfaction and to make out a claim for a full 
restoration. Sir Godfrey expressed his sympathy but 
declined to interfere on the ground that the first 
reduction was a purely domestic arrangement and that 
the Glasgow authority had in fact restored in full the 
cut effected in response to the Government Circular of 
September, 1931. The case can scarcely rest there. The 
circumstances that originally warranted a higher scale 
in Glasgow are still operative and it is to be hoped that 
the Education Committee may yet come to prefer 
justice to economy. 


AN article contributed by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
to the September number of The Nineteenth 
Century and After brings out clearly the need of watchful 
care in taking the next step toward 
a satisfactory organization of our 
school system. The policy of the 
London County Council in increasing 
the number of scholarships available 
at secondary schools sounds well. But is it wise to 
induce still more boys and girls to embark upon a 
course which is of a predominantly academic character ? 
Mr. Brereton puts the case strongly for a complete 
and elastic system which would include the elementary 
school till 11 plus, then an intermediate stage from 
II plus to 16 plus, comprising the secondary school 
pupils who have not yet taken the certificate, the 
central school pupils, and ultimately the pupils from 
trade and junior technical schools. Mr. Brereton knows 
France almost as well as he knows England, and he 
is convinced that the more practical English tempera- 
ment would be better suited by an extension of a 
junior technical education in which liberal culture is 
not neglected, than by an indefinite extension of a type 
of secondary education in which practical and vocational 
subjects are out of the picture. 


The Tendency 
to Multiply 
Secondary 

School Places: 


f | ‘HE only alternative, as Mr. Brereton reminds us, 
seems to be an ever-growing expansion of secondary 


education. It is, of course, conceivable that secondary 
And Its schools should be enlarged and re- 
Dagers. organized so as to include a form of 


education now given by the central 
and junior technical schools, and people who have 
spent their professional lives in secondary schools may 
naturally lean to this view. But such a development, 
at any rate in London and in other great cities, would 
inevitably lead to the establishment of enormous 
schools. Assuming,” says Mr. Brereton, “ the present 
rush toward free secondary education succeeds, they 
will find, if the suggestion of multilateral sides is adopted, 
their schools swollen beyond all recognition.“ He 
quotes a French headmaster who said that it took him 
all his time to know his staff_by sight, and that he knew 
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only those pupils who were sent to him for disciplinary 
reasons. Vast swollen schools are also common in 
America, with results which should give us pause. We 
do not want to continue an organization based partly 
upon social exclusiveness, but equally we do not want 
to sacrifice the advantages of types of school corre- 
sponding with types of mentality. 


HE Minister of Finance of Northern Ireland has 
arranged a scheme which, for the moment at any 
rate, may quiet the storm of objections to the education 
levy. The levy will not be imposed 
on the new valuation until April, 1937, 
while the Government has agreed to 
pay its grants in aid of educational 
expenditure on the basis of the new valuation from the 
same date. The concession does not seem to be a big 
one. Meanwhile, the Belfast Corporation’s appeal to 
the Privy Council against the whole principle of the 
levy is believed about to be heard. Belfast can be 
proud of its nineteen large new schools which have cost 
about {20,000 each. The scheme is not yet completed as 
other new schools are being built or planned, while many 
old schools have been enlarged or re-conditioned. 


Northern 
irelan 
Education Levy. 


To is no convincing explanation of the strange 

diminution in the numbers attending primary 

It is all the more remarkable as it has occurred 

during a period when the population 

geile has been increasing. At any rate, it 

has been most unfortunate for assistant 

teachers who have, in many cases, had their salaries 

reduced and in no less than eighty-one cases have been 

altogether suspended. As the reduction is not due to any 

fault on the part of the teachers they have a very distinct 
claim for special consideration by the Government. 


schools. 


A admirable survey of girls’ organizations in 
England and Wales has been published by Miss 
Madeline Rooff under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Wau United Kingdom Trust and the 
Lane National Association of Girls’ Clubs.“ 
Her survey occupies a substantial 
quarto volume of 264 pages and covers every type of 
organization that offers recreational facilities for girls. 
Particulars of these bodies are given, their relations to 
statutory authorities, such as L.E.A’s, are described, 
and there are valuable chapters on girls’ clubs in their 
relation to the community and on economic and social 
conditions in their relation to the problems of leisure. 
The result is a volume that is indispensable to those 
interested in the welfare of the adolescent girl. The 
adolescent boy has received more attention and boys’ 
clubs are more numerous and as a rule more adequately 
equipped than girls’ clubs, hence this survey supplies 
a much-needed want and incidentally illustrates the 
public-spirited work of the Trust. 


TE report emphasizes the variety of organizations 
that offer recreational facilities for girls, but it 
also shows how much still remains to be done before 
Akeni the field is adequately covered. The 
tendency is for girls’ organizations to 

for Leaders. ee 
break away from association with 
adult activities and to develop independence by con- 
centrating on their own distinctive needs. The pioneer 


* Youth and Leisure, by Madeline Rooff. The Carnegie Trust, Dunfermline. 
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stage in these organizations has now developed 
sufficiently to call for more trained leaders and stronget 
financial resources. Whether aid can be sought from 
public funds is doubtful, but at whatever cost full-time 
leaders must be provided. Moreover, as the best of 
born leaders will be all the better for sound training, 
the cost of expert advisers and grants for full-time 
workers may have to be borne by public funds. In 
this as in every other field of social effort the call is 
for expert training and planned development. 


HE scheme for a National Council of Education was 
launched early this year with considerable enthu- 
siasm and still more optimism. However, the passage 
of time has revealed the inevitable and 
i perhaps obvious difficulties of the 
Education for Proposals and it is symptomatic that 
Wales. the Newport Education Committee has 
just decided to await further informa- 
tion before committing itself to support of the Scheme. 
The advantages of the Scheme have been fully expounded 
by its advocates, but the disadvantages have not yet 
been systematically discussed. It is sufficient to note 
that the financial proposals alone would involve the 
removal from Whitehall of the control over Education 
Grants in Wales, and that the salaries of Welsh teachers 
would no longer be decided by the present Burnham 
Committees. The administrative implications would be 
more serious still for the proposals would necessitate the 
creation of a special Welsh Civil Service, unless as an 
alternative, the administration were to be controlled 
by the Council itself, an unwieldy body of over 200 
members. Time will show whether the Government, 
the teachers, and the ratepayers will cordially approve 
of the Scheme, but having regard to the facts, we shall 
be very surprised if it goes through. 


The National 


Te scarcity of teaching posts in Wales where the 
supply traditionally exceeds the demand, is 
reflected in the report of the Carmarthen Training 
College recently presented to the 
Governing Body of the Church in 
Wales. In 1933 the number of students 
who left the College was 100, of whom 
thirty found posts in Wales, and the remainder in 
England. In 1934 there were thirty-one leavers, of 
whom only two found posts in Wales. This is only 
one, but a typical example of the difficulty that Welsh 
teachers have in finding employment in their own 
country. Their difficulty is accentuated by the decline 
in child population due to emigration from Wales to 
the prosperous areas around London. Thus, Monmouth- 
shire 1s losing children from the school rolls at the rate 
of 1,400 a year and the Board have now requested the 
local education authorities to reduce the establishment of 
teachers from 1,703 to 1,630. Nevertheless, in this 
county, as in other parts of Wales, there are still too 
many large classes and a reduction in their number 
would surely obviate reductions in the teaching estab- 
lishment. We would observe that to raise the school- 
leaving age is a question of urgency in Wales, where 
unemployment, particularly among juveniles, is so high. 
The problem of finding sufficient teachers if this reform 
were enforced would be easily surmounted, and the 
University and training colleges would be relieved of 
considerable anxiety how to find employment for their 
students. 


Unemployment 
among Teachers 
in Wales. 
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University of Aberdeen.. 

Bedford College for 
Women, London 

Birkbeck College 


University of Birming- 
ham 
University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
Courtauld Institute of 
Art, London 
University of Dublin 
University of Durham: 
Armstrong College 
Newcastle-u yne 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 
Durham Colleges - 
University of Edinburgh 


University College, Exeter 

Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College 

University College, Gal- 
wav 

Univ ersity of Glasgow . 

Goldsmiths’ College 


Guy’s Hospital Medical 
School 


University College, Hull 
Imperial College of Scienc 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 
Institute of Education, 
London 
King's College, London 


King's College Hospital 
Medical School 

King's College of House- 
and Social Science 

University of Leeds 

University College, Lei- 
cester 

University of London 


ree, Hospital Medical 
l 


University College Hos- 
ital Medical School, 
ndon 

University of Manchester 

Middlesex Hospital Medi- 

cal School 


Municipal College of 
Technology, Man- 
chester 


School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

Queen Mary College 

Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading . 

Roval Free Hospital Medi- 
cal School 


Royal Holloway College, 
_ Englefield Green 
Iniversity of Sheffield. 

School of Slavonic Studies, 

ndon 

Somerville College, Oxford 

University College, South- 
ampton 

gniversity of St. Andrews 

Bartholomew’s Hos- 
ae Medical School 
- George's Hospital 
Medical School 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec 


. 21 to 
20 to 


21 to 
19 to 


23 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


20 to 
. Ig to 


. 21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 14 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


1155 
an. 
21 to Jan. 


. 13 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 14 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


to Jan. 13 
. 18 to Jan. 


. Ig to Jan. 
. 14 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 14 to Jan. 
. 14 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 13 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


Jan: 


. 12 to Jan. 


an. 13 
an. 14 


11 


13 


8 to Jan. 18 
21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


13 
14 


9 
13 
16 


13 
14 


8 to Jan. 18 


21 to Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


13 to Jan 
17 to Jan 


16 to Jan. 


13 


Dramatic Production 
by The Birkbeck 


Players, Nov. 8 
and 9. 
Students' Union 


Christmas Party, 
Dec. 21. 


Graduation Cere- 
monial, Dec. 20. 


Old Students' Re- 
union, Nov. 16. 
Christmas Concert, 
Dec. 14. 


Annual College Din- 
ner, Waldorf Hotel, 
Dec. 17. 


End of Term Social, 
Dec. 13. 

Celebration of Found - 
ation Day, Nov. 21. 


Degree Dav, Dec. 19. 
Annual Autumn Ball, 
Nov. 5. 


Hospital and School 
Dinner at Savoy 
Hotel, Nov. 28. 


Prize-giving and In- 
augural Address, 
Nov. 13. 


ee Hugh’s College, Ox- 
rd 


St. Mary's Hospital Medi- 
cal School 
University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth . 
Bangor 
Cardiff 
Swansea 
Welsh National School 
of Medicine, Cardiff 
Westfield College 


Aldenham School 
Alexandra College, Dublin 


Alice Ottley ee 
Alleyn’s School . 


Ampleforth College 

Ardingley College 

Ashford County School for 
Girls 

Ashford High School for 
Girls 


Atherlev School for ms 
Badminton School x 


Bath Girls’ High School 


Battersea Grammar 
School 

Beaumont College 

Bede College 


Bedford Girls’ High School 


Bedford Modern School 


Bedford Modern School 
for Girls 
Bedford School 


Bedgebury Park 
Belvedere School, Liver- 


pool 
Bergman Osterberg Phy- 
sical Training College 


Bilston Girls’ High School 
Birkenhead High School 
Birkenhead School S 
Bishop Blackall School.. 
Bishop's Stortford College 
Blundell’s School k 


Bolton Girls’ School 


Bootham School 
Bournemouth Collegiate 
School for Girls 
Bradfield College 
Brentwood School 


Bridlington High School 
for Girls 
Bridlington School 


Brighton College 
Bromlev County School 


for Girls 
Bromley High School .. 


Bromsgrove School 


Burton-on-Trent Girls' 


High School 


De Jaiei 


- 19 to 
. 19 to 


. 13 to Er 


. 13 to 
19 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
21 to 


. 19 1 58 
19 to 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


Ta 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to 1775 
. 14 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
an. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


18 to 


. 20 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


16 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


University and School Holidays and Functions 


CHRISTMAS VACATION; OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


16 


16 


3 VACATION) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Students’ Night, Dec. 
19. 


Football v. Alleyn 
Old Boys, Nov. 9 


Football Matches, 
Nov. 13, 27, Dec. 7, 
14. 


Prize-giving by Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Nov. 
15. 


Sale of Christmas Pre- 
sents in aid of Chapel 
Fund, Nov. 30. 

Diamond Jubilee 
„ Dec. 12, 
13, I 

Sech Day and Prize 
Distribution, Dec. 18 


Old Bedford Modern- 
ian Dinner, Nov. 


23. . 

Founders’ Day Ser- 
vice, Nov. 24. 

Speech Day, Nov. 27. 


“At Home at the 
School for Old Bed- 
fordians, Nov. 16. 


Prize-giving (by invi- 
tation), Nov. 28. 
Jubilee Dinner 
Savoy Hotel, 


29. 


Prize-giving, Nov. 29. 


at 
Nov. 


Football Fixtures, 
Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30, 
Dec. 7, 14. 
Performance of 
“ Iphigenia,” Dec., 
11, 12, 13. 


School Concert, Nov. 
8. 


“ Richard II,“ Dec. 7, 
9, 10. 


Annual 
Dec. 13, 


14. 15. 

“The Mikado,” Dec. 
14 and 16. 

Speech Day, Nov. 19. 


Old Boys’ 
Reunion, 


| Distribution of Prizes 


| 


at Central Fall, 
Bromley, Nov. 26. 
1st XV Fixtures, Nov, 
2, 9, 13, 16, 23, 30, 
Dec. 16. 
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Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys 


Campbell College, Belfast 
Canford School 85 
Casterton School 
Caterham School 


Charles Edward Brooke 
Girls' School 

Charterhouse .. 

Chelsea College of Physi- 


cal Education forWomen 


Cheltenham College 


Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege 
Chigwell School 


Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham 

City of London School .. 

Clapham High School .. 

Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Bristol 

Clifton College .. 

Colston’s Girls’ School es 


Cranbrook School 
Cranleigh School 


Crediton High School .. 

Dauntsey’s School 

Dean Close School, Chel- 
tenham 

Denstone College 

Derby Girls’ High School 

Douai School, Woolhamp- 


ton 

Dover College 

Dover County School for 
Girls 


Downs School, Seaford.. 

Downside School 

Dr. Williams’ School, Dol- 
gelly 

Durham School. 


Eastbourne College 


Edgehill Girls’ College.. 
Elizabeth College 
Eltham College .. 


Emanuel School 


Epsom College .. 


Eton College 
Exeter School 


Farringtons 
Felsted School 


Fettes College 

Frances Holland (C. of E. `) 
School, Clarence Gate 

Framlingham College. 

The Friary School, Lich- 
field 

George Watson's College, 
Edinburgh 

Glasgow Academy 

Glasgow and West of 
Scotland College of 
Domestic Science 

Godolphin and Latymer 
School 

Godolphin School T 

Gravesend School for 
Girls 

Gresham's School 


CHRISTMAS VACATION; 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 9 


. 17 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. I9 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 1g to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan 
. 20 to Jan 


19 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan 
20 to 

. 20 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
17 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
17 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 


— — ee ee — — — — . — ee —— 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


School Concert, Dec. 


17 and 18. 
Old Boys’ Dinner, 
Jan. 11. 


Prize-giving, Nov. 1. 
1st XV Rugby Match 
v. Old Boys, Nov. 
2. 


Annual Christmas 
Party, Dec. 17. 

Rugby Football, Nov. 
9, 30, Dec. 7. 


School Concert, Dec. 


19. 
School Concert, Nov. 
30. 


Prize-giving, Dec. 6. 


Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 15. 
Distribution of Prizes, 


8 23. 
usic Society Con- 
cert, Nov. 20. 


Old Cranleighan An- 
nual Dinner, Dec. 11. 


Commemoration Day, 
Nov. 2. 


Prize-giving, Nov. 29. 


Old Dovorian Week- 
end, Dec. 7 and 8. 


School Concert, Dec. 
14 and 16. 

School Concert, Dec. 
14. 


Boys’ Day, Nov. 


School Play, Dec. 13 
and 14. 

School Ball, Dec. 14. 

School Play, Dec. 17, 
18, and 19. 


Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 7. 
Old Boys’ Dinner, 
Dec. 12. 


Carol Services, Dec. 
8, 15, 16. 


Rugby Football 


Matches, Nov. 2, 23, 
27, 30. 


Speech Day, Nov. 7. 


Haberdashers' Aske's 
Hampstead School 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 


Hatcham Girls’ School 
Haileybury College 


Harrogate College 


Harrow School .. 

Headington School for 
Girls, Oxford 

Hereford Cathedral . 

Highgate School ; 


Howell’s School 

Hulme Grammar School, 
Oldham 

Hurstpierpoint College.. 


Hymers College, Hull .. 
Imperial Service College, 
Windsor 


Ipswich High School for 
Girls 

James Allen’s Girls’ School 

Kelly College. 

Kendal High School for 
Girls 

Kensington High School 
for Girls 

Kent College. 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 


King Edward's 
Stourbridge 
King William’s College, 

Isle of Man 


School, 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 

King’s School, Canter- 
burv 


King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely 


King’s School, Rochester 


King’s School, Worcester 
Kingswood School 
Lancing College 


Lawnswood High School 

Leamington High School 
for Girls 

Leatherhead School 


Leeds Grammar School 


Leeds High School for 
Girls 

Leighton Park School, 
Reading 


Leys School 


Lincoln High School for 
Girls 

Lincoln School .. 

Liverpool College 


Liverpool College for Girls, 


Grove Street 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec 
D 


Dec. 


19 to 
Dec. 


preys 
23 to 


19 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


17 to 


. 18 to 
20 to 8 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
17 to 

. 18 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
19 to Jan 
. 17 to 


. 20 to 
19 to 


18 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


19 to a 
. 19 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. gto Jan aa: 


14 


15 


21 


16 


an. 17 
an. 14 


n. 14 
n. 23 


19 


—— —— ͤ ͤ—ä— ———— ͤ Kõ——— ——— — ũr: 


OTHER FuNcrioxs 


Old Haberdashers :. 
School at Rugby, 
Dec. 7. 

Speech Day, Nov. 19. 


Foot ball Fixture. 
Nov. 2, 16, 23, 20, 
30. 
Performance of 
Handel's Messiah,” 
Part I, Dec. 13. 


2 v. Old Bow, 


7. 
Schoo Concert, Dec. 
I 


Open Day, Nov. 1. 


Boar's Head Cere- 
mony, Dec. 6. 

Shakespeare Plav, 
Dec. 17 and 18. 


Rugby Footbal! 
Matches, v. Beau- 
mont, Nov. 2; i. 
Douai, Nov. 28. 


Prize-giving, Nov. 8. 


Play, Dec. 14 and 16. 


Speech Day, Dec. 3. 


School Play, “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 
Dec. 14, 16, and 


17. 
Speech Day and Prize- 
giving, Dec. 5. 
School Play, The 
Fourth Wall,” Nov. 
7, 8, and 9. 
Rugby Football. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
Nov. 9. 


O.K.S. Match, Dec. 
16. 

Speech Day, Dec. 2. 

Christmas Party, Dec. 
18. 

ist XV Fixtures, Nov. 
16, 23, Dec. 20. 

Old Roffensian Rugby 
Match, Dec. 14. 


Prize-giving and Con- 
cert, Dec. 7. 
Speech Day, Nov. 12. 


rst XV Matches, Nov. 
6, 13, Dec. 9, 11. 

End of Term Concert, 
Dec. 17, 18. 


Hobby Exhibition 
and J. B. Hodgkin 
8 Compeution. 
Dec. 
Bach Recital, Nov. 
24. 


S h Dav and Prize 
istribution, Nov. 


29. 
School Concert, Dec. 
16. 
Confirmation. Dec. 3. 
| Speech Day, Dec. 5- 


——— — — — — — Se 
———. IT 


———— — o 
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Liverpool College for Girls, 
Huyton 


Liverpool Collegiate 
School 

Liverpool Physical Train- 
ing College 


Loughborough High 
Scnool for Girls 
Magdalen College School 


Maidstone Grammar 
School for Girls 


Malvern College 155 


Malvern Girls' College. 


Manchester Grammar 
School 
Marlborough College. 
Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Northwood 


Merchiston Castle School 
Milham Ford School 

Mill Hill School 5 
Milton Mount College .. 
Monkton Combe School 


Monmouth School 


Monmouth School 


Girls 


for 


Moravian School for Girls 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 


Newcastle-upon-Tvne 
Central High School 
Newcastle - upon - Tyne 

_Church High School 

Newcastle - upon - Tyne 

_ Royal Grammar School 

Newport High School .. 

North London Collegiate 
School 


Northampton 
School for Girls 
Northampton Town and 
_County School 
Norwich High School for 
Girls 
Norwich School 


High 


Notting Hill and Ealing 
High School 
Oakham School 


Oundle School 


Overstone P. N. E. U. Pub- 
lic School for Girls 

Palmer's Endowed School 
for Girls 

Palmer's School, Grays 

Park School, Glasgow .. 


Perse School.. ox 
Perse School for Girls. 
Peter Symonds’ School. 


| 
| 
| 
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School Play, Toad 


Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 


| 


| 


| 


i 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
17 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
17 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


13 


22 


15 
18 


9 


17 
16 


10 


17 
14 


16 


14 
14 
15 
21 
15 
21 


16 


17 


15 


14 


15 


17 


| 


i 


of Toad Hall,” Dec. 
6 and 7. 
School Play, Dec. 14 
and 16. 
Demonstrations of 
Physical Exercises, 
Dec. 18 and 19. 


Old Boys’ Football 
Match, Nov. 9. 
Prize-giving, Nov. 27. 
Barnardo Sale of 
Work, Dec. 7. 
Football Matches, 
Nov. 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Old Girls’ Associa- 
tion Annual Dinner 
(Washington Hotel, 
London), Nov. 2. 


Bazaar in aid of 
School Swimming 
Bath Fund, Dec. 6 
and 7. 


School Concert, Dec. 
16. 
Doctors' Day, Dec. 17. 


School v. Old Monk- 
tonians, Dec. 14. 

Ist XV Fixtures, Nov. 
2,9, 30. 

Intimate O 
(Frederick 
house, Mabel 
Ritchie, and Geof- 
frey Dunn), Nov. 20. 

School Play, Dec. 13 
and 15. 

School Play, Dec. 15, 


16. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
Dec. 17. 


era 
'ood- 


Prize-giving, Dec. 2. 


Evening Performance, 
by Lloyds’ Orches- 
tra, Nov. 26. 

Speech Day, Dec. 4. 


Old Norvicensian 
Match, Dec. 14. 


Christmas 
Dec. 16. 

O.O. Football Match, 
Dec. 19. 

Performance of The 
Great World 
Theatre,” in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, 
Nov. 6. 

Christmas Play, Dec. 
14. 


Concert, 


Park School Seniors 
Association : Dance, 
Nov. 14; Dinner, 
Dec. 6. 

Speech Day, Nov. 22. 

Speech Day, Dec. 6. 

Old Sy mondians' 
Match, Dec. 7. 


Plymouth College 
Pocklington School 


CHRISTMAS VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


zi 


Queen Elizabeth’s Gram- , 


mar School, Blackburn 
Queen Mary’s High School 

Warwick 
Queen Mary’s 

Walsall 


School, 


Queen’s School, Chester 
Queenswood, Hatfield .. 


Radley College .. ny 

Ramsgate County Girls’ 
School 

Redland High School 

Roan School for Girls .. 


Rochester Grammar 
School for Girls 

Roedean School 

Rossall School 


Royal Academy of Music 
Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution 


Royal College of Music.. 
Royal Grammar School, 
Worcester 
Royal Naval 
Dartmouth 
Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 
Rugby School 


College, 


Rydal School 


Sandecotes School 
Sedbergh School 


Sevenoaks School 


Sherborne School 
Shrewsbury School 


St. Albans School 


St. Bees School .. 


St. Columba College 


St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 
St. Edmund’s 


School, 
Canterbury 


St. Edward’s School, Ox- 
ford 


St. George’s School for 
Girls, Edinburgh 

St. Katherine’s, Heather- 
ton Park 


St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate 
St. Leonard’s School, 


St. Andrews 

St. Margaret’s School for 
Girls, Aberdeen 

School of St. Mary and 
St. Anne 

St. Mary’s Hall, Brighton 


1 
, 


| 


| 


9 


| 


| 


| 


St. Marv's School, Calne , 


St. Monica’s, Kingswood, 
Tadworth 


Dec. 
. 18 to Jan. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


21 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


22 to Jan. 


20 to jan. 
. I8 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 19 to Jan. 
. Ig to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 15 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 
19 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 18 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 


. 18 to Jan. 
. 12 to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
. 17 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
. 19 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 
10 to Jan. 


18 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


16 
14 
8 

13 


14 


16 


17 


17 
17 
16 


20 


1 


Speech Day, Dec. 18. 


Speech Day, Nov. 14. 
Shakespearian Play, 
Dec. 18, 19, 20. 
Prize Day, Nov. 13. 
Opening of the Josiah 


Stamp House for 
Doinestic Science 
Work, Nov. 22. 
Staff Play, Dec. 12, 


13, 14. 


Confirmation, Dec. 7. 
Ist XV v. Sedbergh, 
Nov. 2. 


School Play, An- 
tonv and Cleo- 
patra,” Dec. 18 and 
19. 


Speech Dav, Nov. 7. 


Confirmation, Nov. 30. 
Football, Nov. 9, 30, 
Dec. 7. 

Service in Hall and 
Annual Play, Nov. 2 
and 3. 


ist NV Fixtures, Nov. 
2, 9, 16, 26. 
Confirmation, Nov. 22. 
Annual School Play, 
“Under the Red 
Robe, Dec. 13 and 
14. 
Confirmation, Nov. 24. 
School Concert, Dec. 


17. 

Football Fixtures, 
Nov. 13, 16, 23, 30. 

School Dramatic So- 
ciety present“ The 
Crooked Billet,“ Dec. 
16, 17. 

Ist XV v. Giggleswick, 
Nov. 23; v. Stony- 
hurst, Nov. 30. 

Break-up Supper, 
Dec. 17. 


Old Boys’ Gathering, 
Dec. 13-16. 

Football v. Old Bous, 
Dec. 14. 

Commemoration, 


Nov. 23. 
ist XV Fixtures, Nov. 
2, 9, 16, 30, Dec. 
19. 


| Half-Term, Nov. 2-4. 


Old Girls’ 
Nov. 26. 
Dedication of Chapel, 

Dec. 11. 


Dance, 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION) OTHER FUNCTIONS 


[CHRISTMAS VACATION! OTHER FUNCTIONS 


| Invitation Concert at 


St. Paul's Girls’ School, Dec. 17 to Jan. 15 Trinity College of Music | Dec. 8 to Jan. 12 O 
Brook Green | | the Wigmore Hall, 
St. Paul’s School, London | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 Nov. 30 
St. Peter’s School, York Dec. 19 to Jan. 21 University College School, | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 
St. Winifred’s ‘School, Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 London 
Llanfairfechan Uplands School, Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 
Stamford High School for | Dec. 20 to Jan. 15 Speech Day, Nov. 28. St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
Girls Uppingham School .. | Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 | 
Stockport Grammar | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 oe High School for Dec. 20 to Jan. 14 
School zirls | 
Stonvhurst College Dec. 19 to Jan. 21 Football Fixtures, | Victoria College, Jersey.. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 17 Play, Dec. 16, 17, 18. 
Nov. 9, 16, 26, 30, Me Grammar Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 ee Foundation Day, Nov. 
Dec. 16. Schoo 
Boxing and Gymnas- i High School Dec. 18 to Jan. 15 | Socech Day, Nov. 27. 
tics v. Rossall School, or Girls | 
Dec. 4. Wallasey Grammar School Dec. 20 to Jan. 14 Speech Day. Nov. 29. 
Stowe School Dec. 20 to Jan. 21 Wellingborough School Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 Commemoration Dav, 
Streatham Hill and Brix- | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 i | | Nov. 16. 
ton High School Wellington College, Crow- Dec. 17 to Jan. 17 
Sunderland High School | Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 Visit of Mr. Alec thorne : | 
for Girls Wilson and Colonel | West Cornwall School .. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 13 
Hogge to the School | West Leeds High School | Speech Dav, Nov. 27. 
Branch of the League | Westcliff High School for | Dec. 19 to Jan. 9 | 
of Nations Union, Girls | 
Dec. 4. Westminster School Dec. 18 to Jan. 16 Latin Play, Dec. 14. 
Sutton High School for | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 | 16, 18. 
Girls Weymouth College Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 | Rugby Football r. 
Sutton Valence School .. | Dec. 17 to Jan. 20 Play, pec: 6. Trent College, Dec. 
: Concert, Dec. 12. 19. 
Swanley Horticultural | Dec. 12 to Jan. 22 Whitgift School Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 Prize-giving, Nov. 27 
College William Gibbs School . Dec. 19 to Jan. | 
Sydenham High School | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 Wimbledon High School | Dec. 19 to Jan. 15 
for Girls for Girls 
Talbot Heath High School| Dec. 18 to Jan. 16 Winchester College | Dec. 19 to Jan. 17 | 
for Girls, Bournemouth Wolverhampton Grammar Dec. 21 to Jan. 13 
Taunton School Dec. 19 to Jan. 14 School i | . hae 
Tonbridge County School | Dec. 18 to Jan. 8 Pupils’ Concert, Dec. | Worksop College Dec. 20 to Jan. 21 pais ce 5 
for Girls 12. Annua av, 
Tonbridge School Dec. 20 to Jan. 21 School Dramatic So- | Richard of Bor- 
cietv, Midsummer deaux,” Nov. 1, 2. 
Night's Dream,” | Wrekin College .. Dec. 21 to Jan. 21 
Dec. 17. Wycliffe College. | Dec. 18 to Jan. 17 School R.F.C. v. Old 
Trent College Dec. 19 to Jan. 16 | Rugby Football v. | Wycliffians, Dec. 14. 
Weymouth College | Wycombe Abbey School Dec. 19 to 1 16 
at Richmond, Dec. Wycombe High School.. | Dec. 20 to Jan. 13 Speech a and Prize- 
19. giving, Dec. 2. 
Trinitv College, Glenal- | Dec. 17 to Jan. 17 Wvggeston Grammar | Dec. 20 to Jan. 15 | Greek Play, Dec. 13 
mond School E and 14. 
Correspondence 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


Some weeks ago you published a report of an address on 
“ Education and Freedom ” given by me to Section L of the 
British Association. The fourth paragraph of the address, as 
printed in full, contained a reference to Mr. H. G. Wells’s book 
The Shape of Things to Come. Mr. Wells has informed me that 
the paragraph misrepresents the book. I am sorry if it is so, 
though after re-reading the book I am still unable to see that the 
paragraph mis-describes what is to be found there. But I am 
content that our readers should form their own opinion, and I 
am therefore anxious that Mr. Wells’s disclaimer should be known 
to as many as possible of those who may have heard or read my 
address. 

The University, 

Sheffield. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A WIDER OUTLOOK 
IN SCHOOL HANDICRAFTS 


As a regular reader of The Journal of Education, I read with 
interest and considerable agreement the article by Mr. Woolven 
in your October number. 

The writer mentions the unqualified teachers in this work— 
perhaps more common in the secondary schools. He feels 
that a better type would be attracted if the teachers were paid 
on the graduate scale. Surely there is no logical reason why 
full-qualified teachers of handicraft should not be considered 
equal in every way with other teachers. The whole question 
of present-day handicraft teachers needs immediate attention 
by the Board of Education and local authorities. 

In elementary as well as secondary schools and centres, there 
are many teachers of these subjects whose qualifications by 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


examination and proved capacity through long experience, 
warrant higher salary and promotion to use their ripe experience 
in developing educational schemes where practical arts are of 
such great value. 

For a good number of years this body of teachers has preached 
the gospel of culture through practical education. At last, the 
Board is beginning to see the value of reaching culture through 
such channels, but is there any evidence that these teachers 
(who have done the spade work) are to be offered promotion 
and prospects of wider work in this important development ? 

For such developments our country needs the services of 
these experienced teachers. They may in the majority of cases 
hold neither the Elementary School Certificate nor a University 
Degree, but in many cases they have an equal standard of 
examination qualifications, and as valuable a training, as 
teachers of more academic subjects. Moreover, their culture is 
enriched by wider experience of real activity subjects. 

The Board would probably be agreeably surprised if it gave 
scope for leadership to some of these capable teachers. As it is, 
handicraft teaching is the blind alley of the profession. Young 
teachers naturally fight shy of working in a department which, 
through some strange working of the official mind, is not 
considered good recruiting ground for higher posts of respon- 
sibility. Therefore, even if we train young teachers for 
handicraft in college, they will gravitate to the general side as 
quickly as possible, finding that general subjects work is less 
strenuous and offers some opportunity for advancement. 

Meanwhile, there are experienced handicraft teachers of 
proved capacity as educationists waiting for that promotion— 
years overdue. 

TEACHER OF HANDICRAFTS 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
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The Nitwits 


By Dan McCourt 


HEY certainly were a sweet class, representing every 

mental disease from harmless idiocy to homicidal mania. 
Yes, they were undoubtedly the choicest selection of hand- 
picked dunces ever gathered together under one roof. As 
I gazed around me, with a queer feeling of having some- 
how strayed into the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s, I wondered what had been the head’s idea in 
culling with loving care these mental derelicts from all over 
the school and letting them fall, with a dull sickening thud, 
right on top of my devoted head. 

So you don’t like the look of them, Mr. Jones? 
said the head rather complacently, I thought, as he noted 
the look on my face. But perhaps they're not so bad as 
you think. I believe the main trouble with them has been 
the way they’ve been neglected in previous classes. When 
a teacher finds one or two specimens like these in his class 
he is apt to throw up the sponge and simply let them mark 
time. Why teachers are prone to do this I never could 
quite make out. I never could see why one or two dunces 
should be allowed to act as a brake on the progress of a 
class. A teacher should regard a dunce as a case upon 
which to exercise his professional skill.“ 

But what about the fifty-odd other cases upon whom 
he is called to exercise his professional skill? Must he 
neglect these while he is concentrating upon the dunces ? ” 

The head raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ No, of course not,” 
said he, in that superior manner he sometimes adopts. 
A good teacher should be able to give individual attention 
to all his pupils, whether they’re dunces or not.”’ 

“ Yes, that sounds quite reasonable, said I, as though 
I were thinking aloud. ‘' A good teacher could not only 
do as you say; he could do much more. He could solve 
the problem of unemployment, secure universal disarma- 
ment, put Hitler back where he belongs, unite the countries 
of Europe and even of the world in one huge happy family, 
and in short—which means that I can think of no further 
instances—bring about the millenium. That's what a 
good teacher could do. But unfortunately there has 
always been a notable dearth of good teachers. As a 
matter of fact there have been only three good teachers 
since the world began. One of them was our Saviour, 
another was St. Paul, and the third was Mahomet. You 
can't procure teachers like these at three a penny. It’s the 
constant effort on the part of most teachers to imitate in 
some small degree the qualities of the personages I have 
named which makes teaching such a wearing and arduous 
business.“ 

Judging by appearances it doesn't seem to have a 
very wearing effect on you, said the head sarcastically. 

No, perhaps not, said IJ. Not, I mean, as regards 
my outward man; but it has an effect inwardly, I mean 
mentally. It makes me think furiously, as the French 
are supposed to do.”’ 

Well, don’t let it get you down, Mr. Jones. And now 
I may as well tell you what my idea was in gathering 
together these mental misfits. In the first place, the rest 
of the school will be free from the drag which these boys 
have undoubtedly exercised upon it. In the second place, 
I shall expect to see soon a marked improvement in the 
mental state of these fellows—an improvement due to 
psychological causes. Psychology is only now coming 
Into its own, Mr. Jones. It is only of late years that 
teachers have begun dimly to realize what a powerful 
weapon lies here ready to their hand. To explain: now 
that these dunces are all together by themselves and 
away from children of a supposedly superior mental 
Status, they will commence rapidly to slough a good many 
of their inhibitions and self-repressions. Each of these 
specimens has, I should expect, a great inferiority-complex, 
engendered by the sarcastic wisecracks of fellow pupils in 
former classes. 


operative, it wouldn't surprise me to see quite a number 
of these fellows commence suddenly to sprout up and 
flourish, in a mental sense of course, like the green bay 
tree. But what’s that horrible noise ? It sounds like the 
wail of a dying pig.“ 

I looked over to that corner of the room whence 
emanated the lugubrious sound. One of the idiots, a 
crazy smile on his half-witted features, had just poured a 
bottle of ink down the neck of the boy in front of him. 
The aggrieved recipient of the unwelcome gift had promptly 
turned round and punched the dispenser of ink full in the 
eye; hence the imitation of the dying pig. Many times 
was I destined to hear that same sound in the months to 
come, a long melancholy wail rising to a shrill crescendo and 
then falling down to earth again like a collapsed balloon. 

So you think they'll flourish like the green bay tree, 
do you? ” said I, when the ink episode had been brought 
to an end. ‘ One look at these fellows is enough to give 
any teacher the horrors. I reckon I'll have done ex- 
ceedingly well if I can teach them enough arithmetic to 
enable them to count up their ‘ any to come,’ and enough 
reading to make the sporting prints intelligible to them.” 

“ I think you're inclined to exaggerate your difficulties, 
Mr. Jones. As I said before, you should regard these boys 
as cases for professional treatment. After all, any one can 
teach normal boys; but the true test of a teacher's 
abilities is a class like this. The causes of their backward- 
ness are mainly psychological, as I have said. It will be 
for you to find out and to eliminate those causes. 

I think I begin to see what you're driving at, said I. 
We shall have to use modern methods with this lot. 
Even in the short time I’ve had them, I've formed the idea 
that they may be suffering from antipathetic psy. hopathic 
influences.“ 

The head, who had been about to go away, turned 
back again. Like most heads of the present day, he is 
vastly intrigued — as the novelists used to say before 
Dean Inge condemned the practice by even the mention 
of modern methods. That's rather interesting, Mr. Jones, 
said he, ‘‘I had been thinking the same thing myself. 
Have you as yet formed any opinion as to the nature of 
these psychopathic influences? 

“I can’t answer that question till I have made my 
diagnosis, said I sententiously. It will be necessary 
first of all to classify these lunat—er, I mean, these boys 
in the order of their degree of susceptibility to psycho- 
neurotic disturbances. These psychoneurotic idiosyncrasies, 
as I may call them for short, are of course, unduly 
prominent in children of the mental state of these. Their 
mental inferiority may be, indeed I am almost certain it 
is, caused by psychopathic influences. The thing to do, 
therefore, is to discover these adverse psychopathic 
influences and eliminate them. To put it colloquially, 
we've gotta dig out the jinx that’s been giving these guys 
a bum steer all their young lives and give him a gosh- 
awful kick in the pants.“ 

“ You're telling me, big boy; you're telling me, 
murmured the head reverently as he left the room. 

+ * * 

So there was I left alone in the Chamber of Horrors. 
But unlike that of the institution in Marylebone Road, 
which is, of course, populated by dull, cold, inanimate 
figures of wax, my chamber of horrors was inhabited by 
living, breathing creatures: beings of dreadful and as yet 
unknown potentialities. They were human beings, it is 
true; but that was about all that could be said for them. 
The “ method of approach, which is the latest fashionable 
educational catchword, now, for the first time, began to 
convey some meaning to me. How were these morons to 
be approached ? Was it to be by the method of diplomacy ; 


Now that this inhibition is no longer the smooth suave straightening out of difficulties, so as 
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to make things as easy as possible for these mental 
castaways? Or would it be necessary for me to introduce 
rough-house tactics and go at my job in the manner of an 
all-in wrestler? I decided that a judicious mixture of 
both methods would be the proper course to adopt. 

The first week I spent in merely watching points. The 
Dying Pig, as I shall call him, had two strongly marked 
characteristics. One of these was a consuming desire to 
do mischief to other boys without suffering any unpleasant 
consequences. The other was a deeply rooted ink-complex. 
His great joy was to spill ink upon his desk and upon any 
book which happened to be handy and trace out weird 
designs of his own. His greatest joy was, when the 
opportunity occurred, to empty a bottle of ink down the 
neck of some unsuspecting class-mate. When the latter, 
naturally enough, retaliated, the well-known lugubrious 
wail would fill the air, and a large and deep depression 
would drift up from Iceland. But soon the waters would 
cease to flow, and again the sun would come out to cheer 
a dripping world; by which I mean that he of the ink- 
complex would soon stop crying and resume his natural 
expression of idiotic vacuity. I did not take long to decide 
that ink and the Dying Pig must henceforth be strangers. 

There was another boy whom I shall call the Murderer. 
This choice specimen of mental degeneracy could—and 
often did before I could prevent it—lick the “ tar out 
of any other boy. And he always did it with a smile on 
his face; a queer, fatuous, stupid, oily grin, like the 
idiotic smile on the face of a man who is far gone in liquor. 
Strangely enough, though he was utterly unable to read 
words of even three letters he soon showed a marked 
talent for figures. 

Another boy I shall call the Nitwit. He was just that, 
and nothing more. He hadn’t the. brains of a rabbit. 
The rest of the class were just plain, ordinary dunces, 
without much trace of criminal tendencies. 


So there was my class; the choicest selection of dunces 
and dolts ever gathered together under one roof; the 
finest aggregation of nitwits ever seen in captivity. As 
the head had said, this certainly was a job for a teacher: 
and I made up my mind to do some solid teaching. By 
various methods known to the practical teacher, but 
nowadays considered dreadfully unfashionable, I began to 
make the brains of these nitwits turn over. From long 
disuse the wheels were a trifle rusty and the bearings soon 
became hot under the stress of the unaccustomed exercise. 
But by a judicious use of what an Irishman would call 
the oil of the hazel,” I soon had the cumbrous machinery 
performing feats of which it had never before been deemed 
capable. For the first time in their lives these hitherto 
forgotten men were being made to think; and after 
a time they began to find the exercise positively stimulating. 
The joy of action, the glamour of achievement began to 
fill their souls. They were actually doing things for them- 
selves, even though these things were extremely simple 
little problems in arithmetic. But the great thing was that 
they had done them for themselves, for I had resolutely 
and vigilantly barred all clandestine methods of obtaining 
the answers. As they had never before solved an arith- 
metical problem by the honest use of their own brains, 
such as they were, the experience was to them positively 
exhilarating. They began to slough their inferiority 
complexes as a snake does his skin, and even the Dving 
Pig became so much engrossed in his mathematical 
researches that his lugubrious wail was heard less frequently 
in the land. 

Not that there weren’t mistakes at first, and indeed all 
the time. There were plenty: and the exercise books of 
my class of subnormals would never have found a place 
in any exhibition of school work. Indeed, not to put too 
fine a point on it, they were pretty awful, judged by 

(Continued on page 738) 
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certain standards. But then, my little cabbages, one 
cannot make omelettes without breaking eggs; and we 
teachers are enormously afraid of having egg-shells lying 
about. A shipbuilding yard is plentifully strewn with all 
manner of ugly-looking rubbish; so is an engineering shop. 
A carpenter's shop is likewise cluttered up with broken 
bits of wood and specimens of the woodworker’s art, 
which for one reason or another have had to be rejected. 
But in a school such things are never seen. They con- 
stitute the skeleton in the cupboard; and that cupboard 
is never, or at least very rarely, opened. 

So Iand my morons went on, toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing ; 
but mostly toiling. Mistakes increased, and the exercise 
books became even more awful to contemplate. I never 
contemplated them more than I could help. My early 
training had implanted in me a deep horror of egg-shells. 
I knew they were there, of course; but I tried not to 
see them. 

In course of time my morons became quite cock-a-hoop 
with themselves. They had made themselves acquainted, 
in some degree at least, with the simpler aspects of the 
mathematical science. Now they sighed for fresh worlds 
to conquer. They unanimously demanded of me, one 
bright morning, that I teach them decimals. Their 
victories over the simpler arithmetical problems I had set 
them had given them quite a notion of themselves as 
mathematicians. They longed to spread their wings in 
the upper altitudes of the science of number ; and to them 
decimals formed the very stratosphere, as it were. 

So at it we went, and if our brains were not of the 
keenest at least our hearts were stout. But the more 
abstruse calculations necessary to deal with those d——d 
dots, as they were called on a historic occasion, proved 
rather too much for my devoted band. True, some of 
them, in more than a week’s trying, managed to work 
a few of the questions correctly. But the effort was too 


much for them; they were working at a pressure above 
that for which they had been designed. The exercise 
books were now even yet more awful to contemplate. 

* + * 

One forenoon about two months later, the head came 
into my class- room. It was the first time he had darkened 
my door during that space of time, and I thought he 
looked rather pleased and more than a trifle surprised to 
see me still in the land of the living. I have a sneaking 
suspicion that he would not have been greatly surprised 
to find my own intellects in a disordered condition, due to 
my long association with these mental degenerates. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Jones, said he urbanely, and 
how is the awkward squad getting along ? Why, they 
look quite bright this morning. Some of them even look 
almost human. They certainly look a lot more intelligent 
than I’ve ever seen them before.“ 

They are more intelligent,“ said J. For the first time 
in their lives they’ve been using their own brains instead 
of the brains of others, and I think they’ve thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience. There's been a dickens of a lot 
of work done here, anyhow, though much of it may not 
appear to be of the best quality. Still, one cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs.”’ 

Hard work in itself is not the prime desideratum,” 
said the head judicially. “ Work, in order to be valuable, 
ought to be along properly directed lines. Horses, for 
example, work hard but do not do themselves much good 
by their efforts. However, I'll just ask your class a 
question or two and see how they're progressing.” 

He questioned them at some length on various topics, 
and I was pleased to see that they were answering him 
quite brightly. However, no teacher ought ever to be 
pleased with himself, for no sooner does he reach that 
fallacious, if pleasurable state, than the diabolical imp who 

(Continuedzon page 740) 
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the time of entry. Further particulars may be had 
from the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, 


Herts. 


STUDEN 


2 — 


OAS AsO Sie —0 —̃̃—— 
THE 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


By THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 


“THIS interesting account of the work, 


past and present, of the College appears in 


the January, 1930, issue of Tke Journal of 


Education. 


“ PHYSICS,” an article by Mr. John W. 
Cottingham, B. A., Holgate Grammar School, 
Barnsley, appeared in the September, 1934, 
issue of The Journal of Education, post free 
for Eightpence. 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


NTRANCE Scholarship Tests will 


be held at the School from May 25 to 28, 
1936. SENIOR SCHOOL: under 13} at September, 
1936, ONE Scholarship of £100, and Two of £30. 
JUNIOR SCHUOL: ages 8-10 at September 30, 1936, 
ONE £75 and TWO £30. 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 


Headmaster: H. L. Price, M.A. (Oxon.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, and THREE 
EXHIBITIONS to the value of £30 will be awarded 
each year. Candidates will have the opportunity 
of offering such subjects as Music and Art if they 
wish to in addition to the ordinary subjects. Candi- 
dates must be under 14 on May 1. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


TSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


NE S 2 — 8 8 en 


2 SNS 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOO 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held on 
June 9 and 10, 1936, for three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, three of 250. 
and three Exhibitions of the annual value of 230. 
For at least three of the Scholarships special con- 
sideration will be given to boys offering Greek. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates may be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are £120 per unnnm: 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, ÑC., can 
be obtained from the BURSAR, to whom inquines 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


N Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 

in value from £75 to £30 a year. Full particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


N Examination will be held during 

the first week each July for the awarding 

of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 

value from £60 to £30, open to boys under 14 on 

June 1 previous. Boys under 141 on the same date 

may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 

standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to tbe HEADMASTER, 


* 
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SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships, varying from £80 to £25 per annum, 

will be held in June, 1936. Age limit 141 years. 

Special exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy 

and members of H. M. Services.—Apply P. BOLTON, 
M. A., Headmaster. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


Qix School Scholarships are open for 
competition in May. Candidates must be 
under 14 years of age on May 1. The Scholarships 
are of the value of £45 per annum each, and are 
tenable for school lite; if a boarding candidate is 
elected there will be a further remission of £45 per 
annum. 

Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 21. 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 

CAI, ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W. C. 1. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M. C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40 and £80. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGALE8SWIOK SCHOOL 


IX Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


QLENALMOND 
ENTRANCE Scholarships, Exhi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1935. An examination, 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on March 23, 24, and 25 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, and Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions: 
14 on March 1, 1935. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.—Apply to the WARDEN, 


KI Nds SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination in June, 1936 


QE Milner Memorial Scholarship 

for Boys between 13 and 14, value £100 per 
annum, for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants and certain others. 


ABOUT ten Junior King’s Scholar- 
ships and Entrance Scholarships value £70 
to {20 per annum. 
For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 


N Examination for six or more 
Scholarships, of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in March. Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number of 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by examination. 
Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 13}. Inclusive 
fees (£102 to £126).—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LEYS SCHOOL 


A Examination is held annually 
in May and June for three or four Open 
Scholarships of £100 a ycar, and five or six others 
from £25 to £75 for candidates under 14 on January 1. 

Particulars may be obtained from the BuURSAR, 
Leys School, Cambridge. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ENTRANCE Scholarships will be 
Offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
„varying from £100 to £50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 
(ò) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of 30 per 
annum, open to all boys who can sing and read 
music. 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 

For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


ENI RANCE Scholarship Examina- 


tion will be held early in March, 1936 (in 
London and at Malvern). Five Scholarships of 
£100 and about Five of £50. 

For particulars of these and certain Memorial 
Exhibitions apply to the HEADMASTER or BuURSAR, 
The College, Malvern. 

Sue candidates will join the School in 
September. 


MALVERN CIRLS’ COLLECE 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 


Exhibitions to the nominal value of £10 per 
annum will be awarded on the result of an examina- 
tion held in March each year, for candidates under 
15 years of age on September 1 following the 
examination. 

The value of the Scholarships may be increased 
up to the value of £100 per annum, according to the 
financial needs of the parents. Exhibitions may be 
similarly increased to the value of £45 per annum. 

A limited number of these Scholarships will be 
awarded to candidates offering Instrumental Music 
(no age limit) and Domestic Science (for girls over 

6 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Miss I. M. Brooks, M.A. (Cantab.). 


ST. EDWARD’8 SCHOOL 


A Scholarship Examination will be 


held on May 26, 27, and 28, 1936. Scholar- 
ships are two each of £100, £70, £50, and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. There are also Bursaries of £30 for 


sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons 

of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 

active and retired. Further information may be 

„ from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
xford. 


Posts Vacant 
E NP —— SS S 


MISTRESS-SHIP 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEA- 


FORD.—Required in January, a Senior 
Mathematical Mistress, to teach Mathematics to 
University Entrance Standard. Good degree and 
expericnce essential. Resident Burnham Scale 
salary and Government Pension Scheme. Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


LECTURERIN EDUCATION 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON 
KING'S COLLEGE 

The Delegacy will require, in January next, the 
services of a Lecturer in Education (woman). Initial 
salary (350. Applicants should possess a good 
Honours Degree in Mathematics or Geography, and 
have had some experience of school teaching in a 
Secondary School. Applications (which must be 


made on special forms to be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, King's College, Strand, W. C. 2), together 
with four copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, should reach the Secretary not later 
than Friday, November 15, 1935. 


— a ANTS 


ITING } 


YPEWR 


— 


T 
YPEWRITING. Testimonials, 


Exam. Papers. Reports, 6 copies (one), 6d.; 
15, 1s.; 30, 1s. 6d.; 50, 2s. MSS. Syllabuses, 
10d. 1,000 words. Honours Certificate.—HuURLOCK, 
44 Havelock Road, Hastings, Sussex. 


The Journal of Education 


“School Libraries 


With special attention to Reference 
Books 


LONDON: MR. WILLIAM RICE, 
Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


AN Examination for Scholarships 


and Exhibitions is held annually in March. 
Candidates must be under 13$ on January 1. For 
full details apply to the HEADMASTER, School House, 
Oakham, Rutland. Inclusive fce for Boarders, 4109 
per annum. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 


Scholarships is held annually in May or June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northampton. 


POCKLINGTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 
Six Entrance Scholarships of £40 


are Offered in June. For three of these boys 
resident in the Kast Riding are preferred. The School 
fees are £78 15s. per anoum, inclusive. Junior Hostel 
for boys under 13. For details apply Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDs, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


— ——ů— — 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions 


x will be awarded on the result of an Examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1936, for girls under 14. The 
value of each award will vary from £30 to {150 a 
year according to the circumstances of the candidate. 
A number of bursaries will also be given to girls who 
do not reach scholarship or exhibition standard. 

Papers will be worked at the candidate’s home or 
school and interviews for selected candidates will 
subsequently be held at Roedean. Particulars and 
forms of application from the HEADMISTRESS'S 
SECRETARY. Last day of entry, March 31. ` 


Prize Essay Competition 
ENGLISH COMPETITION 


Essays must be sent in 
by MARCH 6, 1936 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK 


N Examination for Scholarships 

and Exhibitions, varying from £50 to £15, 

is held annually in July. General knowledge is 

required in preference to specialization in one 

subject. Exhibitions also awarded on the Common 
Entrance Examinations. 
Further details from— 

S. M. TOYNE, M. A., Headmaster. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON 
AN Examination is held annually 


early in June for the award of four Eutrance 
Scholarships : One value £80 per annum; one value 
£60 per annum; two value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS 


EN RACE Scholarship Examina- 


tion, 1936. The Examination will be held in 
March, 1936. Entrance Forms can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY. 


THE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships varying in value from 40 to 

£80 a year, also Exhibitions, will be held in March, 

1936. Candidates must be under 15 on July 31, 1936. 

For further particulars apply SECRETARY, Ladics’ 
College, Cheltenham. 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET 
E NTRANCE Scholarships. Six 


offered every June. — Apply SECRETARY, 
School House, Wellington, Somerset. 


WORKSOP COLLEGE, NOTTS. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships, Scholar- 


ship Examinations are held twice annually 

in March and June. Eight Scholarships are offered, 

value £40-£80. Successful candidates enter the 

School in the September following the examinations. 

For full particulars, dates, entry forms, &c., apply 
to the HEADMASTER, Worksop College, Notts. 
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sits up aloft and whose special job it is to plague the lives 
of teachers, delivers a load of trouble right on his doorstep. 
During the head’s questioning of the class I was wondering 
if, after all, I had been merely fulfilling the function of a 
horse. Moreover, I was beginning to think of those awful 
exercise books. Still, one can’t make omelettes ; 

“ Well, Mr. Jones,” said the head when he had finished 
questioning the class, there is certainly a marked 
improvement in the mental state of these boys. They’re 
brighter and more alert than I’d have ever dared to hope 
for. Let's have a look at their exercise books. 

Realization of what a fool I had been suddenly dawned 
upon me. With a heavy heart I produced the books. I 
knew I was as good as sunk without trace. 

He picked up a book and opened it. As he did so his 
eyes goggled. Good gracious,” said he, breathing hard 
through his nose, this is awful. What in the name of all 
that’s disorderly has this boy been doing with his book ? ” 

“ Arithmetic,” said I lamely. “They would have me 
teach them decimals, but I’m afraid it was rather too 
much for them.” 

Rather too much for them? I should certainly say 
it was. The devil himself couldn’t make head or tail of 
this mess. I’ve never seen anything so dreadful. It’s 
positively shocking!“ 

He opened two or three more of the books. Just as 
I thought,“ he went on. They're all in the same dreadful 
condition. And here's a sum which is palpably wrong, yet 
you've marked it correct.“ 

“ Well, he got near the correct answer, and he'd done 
it so many times that I thought I’d mark it correct just 
to encourage him,“ said I, making a last vain effort to 
stem the tide of his wrath. 

Just to encourage him he mimicked sarcastically. 
Who ever heard of a teacher in his senses marking a wrong 
sum correct? It’s the maddest thing I ever heard of.“ 


I” 


I judged it was time to play my ace. But one can't 
make omelettes without breaking eggs,” said I. 

Of course not,” said he. You are perfectly at liberty 
to make as many omelettes as you like, but you mustn't 
leave the egg-shells lying about. Do you get it?” 

“ I think I do,” said I dully. 

“ This is certainly a class of nitwits,” said he, but the 
biggest nitwit in this room is——”’ 

Is myself ? ” I interrupted. 

“ Right,” said he, departing hurriedly to make prepara- 
tions for having me shot at dawn. 


Among the Public Lectures being given at KING'S COLLEGE 
Lonpown, this term is a course of three on the French Revolution 
and English literature by Mr. J. Isaacs, of which two remain to 
be delivered, on November 4 and 11 at 5.30 p.m. Mr. H. W. 
Dickenson is giving a course of three lectures on the history 
of mechanical invention on Tuesdays, beginning November 12, 
at 5.30 p.m. 


a * * 


Heath Clark Lectures in the University of London are to be 
delivered by Six DANIEL. HALL, director of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, on November 6, I1, 13, 18, and 20 
at 5 p.m. The lectures will be given at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, and Sir Daniel's subject is 
“The Improvement of Native Agriculture in relation to 
Population and Public Health.”’ 


+ & & 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. have issued a thirty-six-page 
pamphlet dealing with their forthcoming and recent Scientific 
and Technical Books. This firm has a reputation for valuable 
engineering and similar technical works in icular, and, 
teachers of these subjects will not be disappointed by the new 
list. We also notice the announcement of Vol. II of Mr. C. H. 
Douglas Clark’s treatise on atomic and molecular structure. 


„% This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisere. More thought 
and enthusiasm ars being put Into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.” 

This is the opinion of the Boston Journal of Eduoatlon““ 
oonoerning ‘‘ The Journal of Eduoation.” 


The Journal of Education 


DECEMBER, 1935 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD REACH 
THE OFFICE BY NOVEMBER 20, 1935 


SCHOLARSHIPS—continued i, oe pone * King's College of 
p University Colleges Household and Social Science 
8 0 Training Colleges and Technical } . 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
AN Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from £65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other | — 
place of higher education approved by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster 
WALTER M. GorDON, M. A., Wrekin College. 


56; (Halls of 


A 
A List of Schools 


(Cost of insertion under this heading sent 
on application.) 


"THE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 

Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board t 

of Education and the Universities of Oxford and 

Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 

Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


Schools. 


See also pages gS 08, 721-723, 738-743, 755, 
esidence, Pensions, &c.) Ma 710 

Physical Training Colle ges] 721 ; [Scholarships] 

738, 739, 740 7 


TINS ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
202 EXECUTIVE: 
aed THE TEACHERS REGISTRATION For 
Mey COUNCIL - Established by Parliament 
in 1907 and constituted by Orders in Council 
1912 and 1926 with the duty of forming and 
keeping THE OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
TEACHERS - All who are accepted for Regis- 
tration become thereby Members of the Royal 
Society of Teachers There is no Annual Sub- 
scription or necessary charge beyond the fee 
paid for Registration · Write for Conditions and 

Forms of Application to 

THE SECRETARY 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
47 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W. C. 1 


Campden Hill Road, Kensington, W.8 
Warden: Miss H. REYNARD, M.A. 
B.Sc. DEGREE COURSE IN 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THER Courses include a Diploma 


Course in Dietetics for post-graduate 
students; a One-Year Course for Trained Nurses 
who wish to qualify as Sister Tutors; a Two-Year 
Course in Institutional Management ; and a One 
Year Course in Household Management. 
further information 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Residence apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


l 


Professor 
SIR JOHN ADAMS 


For list of 
articles by Professor 
Sir John Adams see 
page 742 of this issue 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 796 NOVEMBER 1, 1935 


Just Published 


ELEMENTS oF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


BASED ON ANALYSIS 


By H. M. Simpson, B. A., 
Vice-Principal, City of Leeds Training College 


ParT ONE: 112 PAGES; Is. 6d. FOR PREPARATORY WORK 
Part Two: 112 PAGES; ls. 6d. FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
PART THREE: 224 PAGES; 2s. 6d. For ScHOOL CERTIFICATE WORK 


, Grammar is an enervating exercise,” said a witness before a Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1871. It need not be in 1935. These books 
make grammar interesting and alive. The course provided is logical and 
systematic, but is free from deadening formalism. The pupil is required 
to apply the rules he has discovered to his own compositions. The exercises, 
instead of the usual disconnected and unsuggestive sentences, consist of 
passages in connected sequence related to some central idea. In Part One 
these often take the form of a fairy tale or nursery rhyme, in Part Two 
of a voyage or expedition. In Part Three the exercises are more advanced 
and are based on discussions of contemporary conditions of great lives. 
The child perceives that the study of grammar is a part of literary apprecia- 
tion and not a barrier to it. 


LATIN FOR TODAY 


Edited by C. McEvoy, M.A., and F. Dae, M.A. 


First Course, 364 PAGES, 38. 6d. SECOND CouRSE, 478 PAGES, 4s. 6d. 
Or in three-book edition 
Book ONE, 288 PAGES, 3s. Book Two, 368 PAGES, 3s. 6d. 


Book THREE, 320 PAGES, 3s. 6d. 


These books provide a course in Latin up to the year before School Certi- 

r ficate, when the pupil is ready to tackle Latin authors. Continuous trans- 
lation is introduced from the outset. The explanations of grammatical and 
syntactical points are not isolated but based on what he reads. Much 
attention is given to Latin derivatives, and the course is so planned that it is 
of immediate educational value at every stage. The material for translation 
consists of descriptions of various branches of Roman civilization, stories 
of Roman mythology and anecdotes from Roman history. In Book Three 
the pupil reads carefully selected and graded passages from Cesar. 


Full particulars will be sent on application to 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD. 


7 Queen Square, London, W. C. 1 
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POPULAR NEW 


Two Text-Books for School Certificate 


A PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY 


By 
J. M. HARRISON 


School Certificate Course 


4s. 6d. 


‘© . . . Pleases us immensely . . . the best 
features of this excellent book is the clever way 
in which references are made to the applications 
of chemistry in everyday life.. Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal. 


The course is admirably planned and elabora- 
ted, and should prove very popular.’’—The 
Journal of Education. 


A complete course in chemistry for School 
Certificate. . . . The subject matter is clearly 
presented and instructions are given for prac- 
tical work.’’—School Science Review. 


‘* Attractive course . . . can be recommended 
without reservation. — A. M. A. 


Also published recently 
Introductory Course 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL 
CHEMISTRY 


Revision Notes and Questions 
By 
F. W. GODDARD and 
S. R. HUMBY 


2s. 6d. 


just the right points are selected and difficult 
topics are properly accorded further treatment. 
Nothing of importance has been omitted. 
The Journal of Education. 


t covers the ground adequately, and each sec- 
tion is followed by an abundance of questions. 
A. M. A. 


A splendid revision book.“ Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


An ideal Course for School Certificate” 


A COMPLETE 
FRENCH COURSE 


FIRST EXAMINATIONS 


By 
W. F. H. WHITMARSH 


3s. 6d. 


MAIN DIVISIONS 


Section |. French Prose Extracts for Translation, Oral Practice, and Re 
production. 


Section Il. French Verse for Translation or for Exercises in Comprehension. 
Section Iil. Sentences and Phrases on Grammatical Points. 

Section IV. English Prose Passages for Translation. 

Section V. Free Composition. 

Section Vi. Grammar. 

Vocabulary : French-English. English-French. 


Several advantages are offered by this Complete Course : 
(1) It is convenient and economical. 


(2) The amount of work in each branch of the subject is kept within reasonable 
limits and can be covered in the year. This gives a sense of com 
to the preparation, which is lacking when several works are only partially 
covered. 


(3) Whatever kind of work the pupil be engaged upon, he can always turn up 
information when in difficulty. 


A carefully planned work . . . will prove a valuable addition to dass-books 
for the General Schools Examination.’’—A.M.A. 


A well-conceived and carefully executed course.'’—Schoolmaster. 


Other New French Books 


LIVING FRENCH: 


A New Series of French Texts 
Edited by VICTOR COHEN 


Grade A. (Second Year.) 64 pp. Limp, is 
No. l. CONTES DES CENT UN MATINS. By ERNEST PEROCHON. 


Grade B. (Third Year.) 96 pp. Limp, is. M 
No. |. LES DEUX CROQUEMITAINES. By CH. QUINEL and A. DE MONTCOR. 


An interesting reader suitable for second-year students - New Schoolmaster. 


FRENCH PLAYS FOR TO-DAY 
By MAURICE THIERY 
Is. 


They should be of great use.’’—The Journal of Education. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Reviews 


MISFITS IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


The Successful Teacher: an Occupational Analysis based 
on an Enquiry conducted among Women Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. By Mary BIRKINSHAW. (3s. 6d. 
The Hogarth Press.) 

The facts that this book is the outcome of research 
carried out under the auspices of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, and that the research has been 
countenanced and helped by Dr. C. S. Myers, and by the 
officials of the Association of Assistant Mistresses, are a 
sufficient guarantee that the book is well worth reading 
and pondering. Within its limits, which of course the 
scientific investigator is careful to define, the enquiry is 
most suggestive. By the method of the questionnaire it 
was found that of 583 fairly typical women teachers, 
42:4 per cent were satisfied with their choice of a career; 
14°4 per cent thought they would be satisfied if working 
under different conditions; 9:1 per cent found it wholly 
unsatisfactory ; the remainder (excluding a small un- 
classified element) found their profession not ideal but not 
wholly unsuitable. We quote this bald statement of an 
outstanding result of the enquiry, but we hasten to add 
that, the report includes analyses of interests and motives 
which, as we have said, make it well worth pondering. 

For the most part Miss Birkinshaw leaves her readers to 
draw their own conclusions. One conclusion to which we 
seem irresistibly driven is that any one, whether parent or 
friend, who exerts pressure upon a girl to enter the teaching 
profession when she does not feel definitely drawn thereto, 
incurs a serious responsibility. We observe, and of course 
were quite prepared to find, that of the teachers who supplied 
the information asked for, all except a mere handful were 
unmarried. The question for vocational advisers would 
seem to be, not what a girl should be encouraged to do 
during the few years preceding a possible marriage, but 
what occupation for life will suit her best, in case acceptable 
marriage does not come her way, or in case she decides 
against marriage altogether. Such reflections as these are 
inevitable as one reads this report. And we quite agree 
that the large proportion of dissatisfied women teachers in 
secondary schools suggests both that further study should 
be made of the conditions in which they work, and that 
the current methods of their selection should be revised. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 


Tu Viens en France. By F. DE GRAND’COMBE. 
Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France.) 

The author of Tu Viens en Angleterre, which has acquired 
so large a popularity both in England and in France, has 
done for the English student going abroad the same service 
as he did for the French boy or girl coming to England. 
His nom de plume conceals but inadequately the personality 
of one of the most alive university professors of modern 
languages in these islands. 

This book should be read by every one who intends for 
the first, or even second, time to cross the Channel. The 
French is full of witty conversations, not altogether easy 
for a beginner to understand. The author does his best to do 
justice to both nations, but it is only natural that he should 
prefer his own country and its habits to ours. Still he does 
acknowledge that in some ways the English customs are 
preferable. He ridicules justly the habit of covering one’s 
luggage with hotel labels and of filling up a railway carriage 
with suit-cases. When trains cross the Channel on boats, 
it will be known as the Rue du Bac. He agrees that Paris 
omnibuses are not as comfortable as those of London; 
they have two classes, but no upper-deck. On the other 
hand, Paris taxis are better than ours, though the fares are 
higher at night. The tubes have an inclusive fare for all 
Stations, but they are slower than ours and at the rush hours 


(15 frs. 


so crowded that sometimes it is difficult to get out before 
the train starts again. In his account of French watering 
places, he might have added Bagnoles de 1’Orne for phlebitis, 
a disease to which English doctors pay little attention. He 
distrusts children being brought up by nurses rather than 
by their mothers ; that rather depends on the mother. 
Beds, he agrees, are more comfortable in France, and 
chairs in England. Manners in dining-rooms may be better 
with us, but not in drawing-rooms. May not this be because 
the French cling to tradition more even than we do? In 
spite of the Republic they are still the most conservative 
nation in Europe. They still kiss the hand of a hostess 
on arriving and leaving. Whether the French have humour 
as well as wit is doubtful—outside the intelligent few—they 
are often too touchy to appreciate our denigratory form of 
humour. But they are free from our sentimentality ; they 
do not keep their hands in their pockets, or sprawl in arm- 
chairs, or nurse their feet—in fact, comfort for them is not 
a major consideration. They are easy talkers and often 
fail to understand our inarticulateness which they take for 
rudeness or idiocy. They are more economical than we are, 
and the men are nearly always dressed in dark colours: 
their meals are not so frequent as ours or so copious but 
are certainly better cooked. The composition of a menu is 
often a work of art, and each course has its appropriate 
wine. They never drink champagne all through a meal. 
The author tells us how to behave in private houses, in 
restaurants, cafés and hotels, in the street; he describes 
how letters should be written, how ladies should be treated, 
especially young unmarried ladies. In fact, after reading 
this book, one should know as much about the French as 
if one had lived among them for many years. But he does 
not tell us why French books have their table of contents 
at the end of a book whereas the English place it at the 
beginning. 


MATHEMATICS IN INDIA 


Descriptive Mathematics. By J. MacLean. (Rs. 2.8 
Bombay : Macmillan.) 
The Teaching of Mathematics in the New Education. By 


N. KUPPUSWAMI AIYANGAR. (Rs. 5. 
Training College, Trivandrum, S. India.) 


Mathematical books from India are infrequent, but often 
interesting. During the past few years we have read a 
notable contribution to the history of mathematics in the 
two volumes on Some Great Mathematicians,” by Prof. 
Ganesh Prasad. The two books recently received are 
perhaps less notable but they are original and stimulating. 
Prof. Maclean, of Wilson College, Bombay, in his Descriptive 
Mathematics, has published the results of a search through 
recent scientific writings for uses of elementary mathe- 
matical methods in the description of quantitative pheno- 
mena. The methods used are the slide rule, graphs, mono- 
grams, statistics, probability, and finite differences. It is 
refreshing to look through the chapters with these headings 
and to note the varied applications which Prof. Maclean 
has discovered. There is also a pleasing combination of 
rigour and discursiveness in the general discussion. The 
book has been used to train students in simple mathe- 
matical research, and any intelligent sixth-form pupil would 
profit by working through the earlier chapters. In the index 
we note two omissions from the reference books which 
might have been made use of by the author: D’Arcy 
Thompson's Growth and Form and Feldman's Biomathe:natics 

Mr. N. K. Aiyangar’s volume on The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics in the New Education is a more substantial work, 
and one that might be added to the library of any institution 
concerned with the training of teachers. It is the outcome 
of nearly thirty years’ experience of teaching mathematics 
and in training prospective teachers of the subject. It is 
written in vigorous, clear language with full references to 
other authorities, particularly those of the Thorndike 


The Author, 
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School. There are two main sections, on Why do we teach 
mathematics? and How should Mathematics be 
taught? with a smaller section on What shall we teach 
in mathematics? The author discusses in an unbiassed 
and lucid fashion the nature of mathematical ability, the 
rise and fall of formal discipline, and the detailed organiza- 
tion of teaching and curricula. There are discussions of such 
abiding difficulties as the teaching of decimals, directed 
number and experimental geometry. There are com- 
parisons between the syllabuses of Indian, English, and 
French schools. Teachers in English schools would profit 
by considering these. In particular, they might note the 
work of French schools in spherical trigonometry, advanced 
geometry, and astronomy. It is interesting to see how the 


rigidity of examinations and the pedantry of unreflecting 
teachers contribute in India, as nearer home, to make the 
teaching of mathematics less inspiring and valuable than 
it might be. 

It is clear that Mr. Aiyangar’s faith and enthusiasm for 
his work have triumphed despite much experience of 
disheartening teaching. We hope this book will have the 
influence on mathematical teaching in India that it ments. 
We might suggest that, as the index contains no mention 
of the recent works of Westaway, Ballard (Teaching th 
Fundamentals of Arithmetic), Durell, Godfrey and Siddons, 
nor of the reports of the Mathematical Association, there is 
insufficient knowledge in India of the best English 
mathematical teaching. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Mistletoe Child: an Autobiography of Childhood. 
H. E. PALMER. (10s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Herbert Palmer, poet and critic, has here written the story 
of his childhood and adolescence. An individualist, he has been 
true to an austere, almost savage, sense of right and wrong. 
honour and dishonour.” With unswerving candour and amazing 
memory, in language imbued with the poet’s sense of the vivid 
and exact word, Herbert Palmer describes his Methodist 
upbringing and his chequered life. Part of the delight of the 
book is that it reminds the reader of the almost-forgotten 
episodes of his own childhood. Despite its intrinsic interest 
and its revelation of the author's kind-heartedness and capacity 
for friendship, the last chapter, with its résumé of the author’s 
life since his majority, mars the unity of the book, an auto- 
biography of childhood.“ 


Great Lives. William Pitt. By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. Palmerston. 
By E. F. MALCOLM-SMITH. (2s. net each. Duckworth.) 
Rarely can biographers have had a more difficult task than 
to condense the lives of men such as the younger Pitt and the 
unique Palmerston within the compass of 40,000 words. It is 
enough to say that both Sir Charles Petrie and Miss Malcolm- 
Smith have achieved a tour-de-force. Their little sketches will 


By 


Records of a Family, 1800-1933: Pioneers in Education, Socia: 
Service, and Liberal Religion. By Dr. H. McLacutay. 
(8s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press.) 

The book contains nine biographical sketches of members o! 
the Beard family and its connexions by marriage, the Dendy:. 
Certain families seem to maintain their traditions in a more 
unbroken line than others, and this one is a good example. Tht 
interested reader is led on from chapter to chapter, tracing the 
persistence of definite traits : Unitarianism, social service, love of 
flowers, interest in education. The portraits add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. 


General Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade, with Journals. 
Dispatches, &c. Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. C. E. B 
RussELL. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Dwight Morrow. By H. NicoLSsON. (18s. net. Constable.) 


By Dr. A. B. PURDIE. (4s. 6d. net. 


Latin Verse Inscriptions. 
Christophers.) 
Latin Verbs: Panoramic Pictures of Conjugation and Some 

Explanations of Forms and theiy Functions. By H. R 


STOKOE. (2s. 6d. Heinemann.) 


erhance the already-established reputation of the Great | A Third Year Latin Reader. Compiled by C. W. Batty. (28. 
Lives Series. Oxford University Press.) 
ECONOMICS 


World Reorganization on Corporative Lines. By G. DE MICHELIS. 
(los. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Students of the proceedings of the International Labour Office 
will probably already be familiar with Senator de Michelis' 
proposals for the complete co-ordination of economic forces 
which are expounded in this book. The first part gives an account 
of the existing lack of international triangular co-operation ”' 
between land, labour, and capital, and the resulting evils. The 
remedy for these is found in the extension of economic planning 
from the national to the international sphere, beginning with 
Europe What Italy has done for itself and by itself, it is 
necessary that Western Europe should do for the rest of the 
Continent — and going on to deal with Africa on the lines of 
collective mandatory administration of the African possessions.”’ 
The author, as becomes a distinguished Italian publicist, is too 
much of a realist to underestimate the magnitude and difficulty 
of the task that he proposes, and his purpose is rather to prepare 
and educate public opinion than to press for the immediate 
acoption of any specific scheme. The book is not easy reading, 
and it assumes some knowledge of the precise nature of corpora- 
tivism, but serious students of “ world reorganization ” will find 
it worth their careful attention. The Appendix contains much 
relevant statistical material. 


Economics and Sociology: a Plea for Co-operation in the Social 
Sciences. By Dr. ADOLF Löwe. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
This little book is based on lectures delivered at the London 
School of Economics last February. Its aim is “ to illuminate 


the actual and the true relationship between two sections of the 
social sciences, and to prove that neither economics nor 
sociology can evade the necessity of modifying to some extent 
its methods of investigation as well as of teaching.“ It is a book 
for the specialist in each of these sciences, and the layman will 
find it very stiff reading.on account of its style as well as 1 
subject matter. 


A Textbook of Economics. By M. Briccs and Dr. P. JORDAN. 
(10s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 


Money (Nelson Classics). By HARTLEY WITHERS. (Is. 6d. net. 
Nelson.) 

Lectures on Political Economy. By K. WICKSELL. Edited. with 
an Introduction, by Prof. L. RoBBIN S. Vol. II. Moms. 
(8s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Economics for Beginners. By Dr. M. C. Buer. (4s. 6d. net. 


Routledge.) 

Pamphlets on the New Economics. No. 10. From Scarcity te 
Plenty: a Short Course in Economic History from the 
AXVIIth Century to the Present Day. By HELEN CORKE 
No. 11. The Sanity of Social Credit. By M. COLBOURNE. 
No. 12. Essential Communism. By H. READ. No. 1} 
The Soul of Man in the Age of Leisure. By STORM JAMESON. 
No. 14. An Open Letter to a Professional Man. By B. 
DoBREE. No. 16. The A+B Theorem. By H.M. M. 
No. 17. What is this Social Credit ? A Verbatim Report ata 
Lecture delivered by A. L. GIBSON. (6d. each. Nott.) 
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Der Neue Weg im Rechtschreiben: für den Praktiker dargestellt 
und wissenschaftlich begründet von A. KERN, unter Mitarbeit 
von E. KERN. (4.40 M. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder.) 

This book on orthography is primarily for the use of teachers 

of the mother-tongue in Germany to pupils up to the age of 14. 

The treatment of both theory and practice is so wide and thorough 

that it should be of value to teachers of German in this country. 

The new way advocated is that of wholeness ’’ as opposed to 

Synthetic methods starting with individual sounds. 


The Film in the School. Edited by J. A. LAUWERYS. 
Christophers.) 

This book, edited by a member of the staff of the London 
Institute of Education, takes for granted the coming place of 
the film in educational work, and therefore omits the considera- 
tion of aims in teaching, and of the psychological arguments for 
the use of the film. The book is addressed to teachers who desire 
to use the film in their work, and have the means of doing so. 
Its purpose is to give practical and detailed advice. The editor 
has enlisted the help of several competent specialists, who write 
on the choice of a projector, the film in the class-room, the mass 
demonstration, film-making at school, the scope and method of 
educational films, and the actual use of a projector. There is 
now quite a large literature relating to the educational use of 
the film, much of which has been the subject of remarks in this 
Journal, but this book has a distinctive place of its own, because 
of its practical appeal, and its workmanlike outlook. 


Education. By J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (6s. net. Rich & Cowan.) 

The series to which this book belongs includes literature, the 
theatre, art, music, the navy, the press, the army, broadcasting, 
sport, marriage—and now education. Obviously the book is 
meant for the general public, and we think it most important 
that the writing of such a book should not have been entrusted 
to a teacher whose outlook is practically limited to one branch 
of his profession. As a matter of fact, Mr. Whitehouse fills the 
bill extremely well, and in our opinion no better choice could 
have been made. A man who has lived and worked in the slums 
of Whitechapel, Ancoats, and the mining districts of Scotland, 
who has a first-hand knowledge of education as it affects the 
well-to-do classes, and who for several years took part in parlia- 
mentary discussion and action, is singularly qualified by ex- 
perience for taking the broad outlook on national education. 
Mr. Whitehouse’s business is with education ' in our time,” 
but he wisely introduces just enough historical material to 
make our time intelligible. In this professional Journal, the 
readers of which know of Mr. Whitehouse’s work and of his 
general attitude, it is unnecessary to follow him in detail as he 
discusses the several grades of education, the school-leaving 
aye, the wireless, the film, and the gramophone in education, 
education for leisure, and so on. We are glad that the general 
public should have had the progressive view of education so 
clearly set forth for their information. 


Publication du Bureau International d' Education, No. 41. Les 
Conseils de VInstruction Publique: d’Aprés les Données 
Fournies par les Ministères de l'Instruction Publique. 
(3 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International 
d' Education.) 

Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 40. La 
Formation Professionnelle du Personnel Enseignant Second- 
aire. (4 francs suisses. Geneva: Bureau International 
d' Education.) 

The value of the official data collected and published by the 
Bureau International d Education is now generally recognized 
by specialists in the study of comparative education. The 
latest volumes contain returns from fifty or more countries 
preceded in each case by a general summary. The volume on 
the training of teachers for secondary schools has a wider 
general interest. 


(3s. 6d. 


The Cinema in Education: a Handbook for Teachers. By 
D. CHARLES OTTLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The writer of this book is at his best when he is giving practical 
information and advice on the use of the cinema in education. 
In this respect he is really helpful. He is at his worst when he is 
advocating the use of the cinema, his advocacy often taking the 
form of rather absurd attacks upon other methods of teaching. 
That the cinema has a great future in the teaching of certain 
parts of the curriculum is generally accepted. That it has such 
a future in the teaching of geography, for example, there can 
be no doubt. But why spoil an excellent case by asserting that 
wall maps are “invariably cracked, creased, torn, faded and 


politics, 


dusty.” And why, because arithmetic fails to lend itself to 
screen treatment, denounce addition and subtraction as asso- 
ciated with a sordid materialism unfitted for ‘ pictorial 
embellishment.” We hope that if a second edition is called for 
these rather silly embellishments will be removed from an 
otherwise good book. 


The Educational Réle of Broadcasting. By F. W. BEIDLER- 
WaGNER, HENRI BONNET, KRISTINE BONNEVIE, PAUL 
BRENOT, A. R. Burrows, WALTORp Davies, HARTVIG 
FRiscn, CLINE M. Koon, HILDA METHESON, ROLF PANDE, 
MARIO Rogues, FRANCESCO SAPORI. (17s. 6d. net. Paris: 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin.) 

Two years ago there appeared a report on School Broadcasting 
containing the results achieved by the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, in an inquiry conducted among 
teachers, and organizers of school broadcasting, in the different 
countries. But the educational influences of broadcasting are 
not confined to children at school. They affect the whole com- 
munity, not only by means of professedly instructional courses, 
but also by more general programmes. Hence the decision of 
the International Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, with 
the approval of the Assembly of the League of Nations, to 
instruct the Institute to extend the scope of its inquiry, and to 
envisage the problem from the standpoint of educating the 
general public, for whose benefit the datly wireless programmes 
are designed. The Institute invited a number of qualified persons 
of different nationalities to explain the principles upon which, in 
their view, this educational work should be based. The present 
volume contains the studies furnished by the experts consulted, 
preceded by a general report based upon their recommendations. 
After the general report comes a series of studies of recreational 
broadcasts, news bulletins, and talks on literature, history, 
and social questions. Then follows a series of 
special studies of music, plastic arts, sciences, and modern 
languages, from the broadcasting point of view. A final 
chapter is devoted to the subject of international exchange of 
programmes. This comprehensive and authoritative volume is 
a most valuable contribution to a subject of very great educa- 
tional importance, and it comes as a reminder of the wholly 
beneficent and successful work of the League, quite apart from 
questions of peace and war. 


Something about Words. By E. WEEKLEY. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Prof. Weekley is one of those writers who make us realize 
that no subject is essentially and necessarily dull, or, otherwise 
expressed, that any subject can be made interesting. Except to 
the duly initiated, the study of mere words as such must inevit- 
ably seem a dry-as-dust occupation. Yet here is a book about 
words that should appeal to the general reader as well as to the 
specialist, to the teacher of science or mathematics as well as to 
the teacher of English. The eleven chapters of which the book 
consists are, as the author himself observes, a mixed bag, a 
linguistic miscellany, like much else that he has written. For the 
benefit of readers of this journal we may remark that one chapter, 
entitled Word Study for the Young,” is specially addressed to 
teachers, and that several other chapters, especially those dealing 
with the future of English, Walter Scott and the English 
Language, proper names and common names, and the Place- 
Name Society, should be well within the range of the older pupils 
in secondary schools. 


The Universities of India. By P. SESHADRI. (3s. net.) 
Students of education in India will welcome the reprint in 

convenient form of this compact and authoritative essay on its 

universities, which first appeared in the Year Book of Education, 


1935. 


Junior School Projects. By Joyce KENWRICK. (53. University 
of London Press.) 

Challenge to Schools : 
By A. CALDER-MARSHALL. 
Press.) 

The Successful Teacher: an Occupational Analysis based on an 
Enquiry conducted among Women Teachers in Secondary 
Schools. By Mary BIRKINSHAW. (3s. od. The Hogarth 
Press.) 

The Cinema in School. By W. H. GEORGE. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

A History of Scottish Experiments in Rural Education: from the 
Eighteenth Century to the Present Day. By Dr. J. Mason. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 


a Pamphlet on Public School Education. 
(1s. 6d. net. The Hogarth 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


A First English Class-Book. By T. V. Davies. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

This is a useful little book for the lower forms of secondary 
schools, and contains plenty of sensible exercises. But the 
author appears to have stumbled on page 25, in his analysis of 
the sentence, The boy turned out a rogue. 


The Rational English Dictionary: Explaining the Meaning of 
24,000 Items, within a Vocabulary of 1,490 Words. By 
Prof. M. P. West and J. G. ENpicoTr. (1s. 6d. net. Philip 
& Tacey.) 

Mr. West, who is Research Professor of Education in the 
University of Toronto, has rendered great service in compiling 
this small dictionary of 350 pages, with a vocabulary of only 
1,490 defining words. The explanations are simple and the 
dictionary is equivalent to an ordinary one of several times its 
size. Special attention is paid to idioms and pronunciation is 
indicated by a clear system which young pupils at school can 
understand. 


(1) Punctuation Simplified: Rules and Exercises. By S. J. 
STEANE. (Limp Cloth, rod. Cloth Boards, 1s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

(2) Aids and Hints in English. By V. H. ColLINS. (Is. 
University Press.) 

(1) This is not, as the title implies, a mere guide to punctuation, 
but a practical classbook designed to help pupils in acquiring 
the rudiments of composition. The author insists upon the 
necessity for much reading aloud, not only to prove the need for, 
and the correct use of stops, but as an essential aid in the 
acquisition of a good English style. (2) The compiler of (2), who 
has been for ten years an examiner in English language and 
literature for School Certificate and other examinations, covers 
a wider field and has older pupils in view. The book is con- 
veniently arranged under headed and numbered paragraphs 
which are so obviously based upon mistakes repeatedly met with 


Oxford 


in the course of marking innumerable papers that it must prove 


invaluable to the examination candidate and to his teacher. The 
list of “ dangerous words, dear to the young essayist, might 
with advantage have been lengthened, but some—like prac- 
tically, literally, incidentally—have been fully dealt with 
elsewhere. 


Four Tales from Hans Anderson. 
Macmillan.) 

Joyous Stories from Music's Wonderland: Music Talks to the 
Children. By G. K. JoNES. (1s. Macmillan.) 

Reading for Action—Book V. Samples: a Book of Prose and 
Verse designed to make the Reader Ask for More at the 
Library. Assembled by R. WILSON. (2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Augustus: a Novel. By G. BIRKENFELD. Translated from the 
German by WINIFRED Ray. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Story-Time Books. No. 14. Friday Afternoon Stories—I. 
No. 15. Friday Afternoon Stories—II. By Frances M. 
CAMPBELL. (6d. each.) No. 47. William the Snail. By 
Jessie PAYNE. No. 48. Boys at Play. By J. W. MORRALL. 
No. 81. Bill Browne goes to China. By JESSIE PAYNE. 
(5d. each.) No. 85. The Story of Andree. By F. V. MONK 
and H. T. WINTER. (6d.) Nelson.) 

The Parker Chronicle. (832 900.) Edited by Dr. A. H. SMITH. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

Far from the Madding Crowd. By T. Harpy. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by C. ALDRED. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Essays and Tales. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by ROSALIND 
VALLANCE, with an Essay on Goldsmith by W. M. 
THACKERAY. Old Peter's Russian Tales. By A. RANSOME. 
(Nelson Classics.) (1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

An English Technique. By R. MELDRUM. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 

Day to Day Pamphlets. No. 29. Revolution in Writing. By 
C. D. Lewis. (1s. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 

The Heritage Story Books. Arranged by Dr. A. G. HUGHES. 
(1) Saints and Animals. (2) Sindbad the Sailor. (3) Legendary 
Beasts. (4) Robin Hood. (Paper, 6d. each. Limp Cloth, 
od. each. Longmans.) 

The Children’s Classics, No. 103. 
Tatty Mouse, and other Stories. 
sid. Macmillan.) 

War Paint: a Story of Adventure. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

Odd John: a Story between Jest and Earnest. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Common Sense in the English Examination: a Modern Manual 
of Examination Practice. By S. SAVIGEAR. (5s. Pitman.) 


(Paper, 4d. Cloth-lined, 5d. 


Primary. Titty Mouse and 
(Paper, 22d. Cloth lined, 
By F. V. Morrey. (7s. 6d. 


By O. STAPLEDON. 


Highways and Byways of English Literature. (1) The Wreck of 
the Golden Mary. By CHARLES DICKENS and Wrk 
CoLLIxS. (2) Pioneers of Exploring. By B. WEBSTER SMITH. 
(3) The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. English 
Version by ISABEL C. ForTEY. (10d. each. Blackie.) 

Galsworthy in his Humour. (3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

The Boys’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 81. The Loyalty of Rix 
Kong. By C. E. RoBERTS. No. 82. The Outpost. By M. I. 


BAUMANN. No. 83. Umtonga's Man-Hunt. By H.G. 
Proctor. No. 84. Karjo the Kidnapper. By A.G. 
CASTLETON. (2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 


Little Flowers of St. Pancras. By H. TALBOT. (5s. net. Dent 

A New Matriculation English Course: based on the Study of 
Literature. By G. Boas and C. ALDRED. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The Golden Road. Compiled by W. B. WHITE. Second Series. 
(Books I and II. Boards, 1s. 10d. each. Limp, Is. 8d. each. 
Book III. Boards, 28. Limp, Is. rod. University of 
London Press.) 

The Book of Discovery. By T. C. BRIDGES. (2s. 6d. Harrap) 

Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. BRI DGES and H. H. 
TILTMAN. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Scott's Verse Romances. Selected and Edited by H. J. FIN pLAV. 
Historical Scenes and Portraits from Scott. Selected and 
Edited by J. C. SMITH. (Is. 2d. each. Olivers and Boyd. 

The Speedwell Book. By E. G. Hume and E. C. WHEELER. 
(Limp Cloth, 1s. 4d. Cloth Boards, 1s. 6d. Cassell.) 


Personal Clues in Shakespeare Poems and Sonnets. By Dr. G. H. 
RENDALL. (7s. 6d. net. Lane The Bodley Head.) 

In this book Dr. Rendall follows Mr. Looney, the author of 
Shakespeare Identified, in assigning the works commonly known 
as those of William Shakespeare to Edward de Vere, seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford, and bases his case on a close study of the Sonnets 
and the career of de Vere. It is a book to be read carefully and 
with an open mind, and, whether we accept the author's con- 
clusions or not, we cannot but recognize his industry and 
erudition. Like Mr. Looney, he writes temperately and per- 
suasively as well as confidently, and we may at least admit that, 
if William Shakespeare, the actor of Stratford, did not write the 
poems and plays usually attributed to him, the Earl of Oxford 
is as likely to have done so as Francis Bacon or any one else. It 
may be added that, as Dr. Rendall accepts the traditional order 
of the Sonnets, his case would be considerably weakened if the 
order put forward by Sir Denys Bray in 1925 and adopted by the 
editor of the New Temple Shakespeare (1934) is correct, and that 


the difficulty of the “ Will ” sonnets (135 and 136) is very lightly 


passed over. 


The Appreciation of Poetry. By P. GURREY. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The author describes this as an investigation into the nature 
of “ appreciation ” of poetry. It is not surprising that he should 
tilt against the foolishness and unsoundness of relying on 
scansion, on paraphrasing, and on the learning of the technical 
terms of prosody, verse forms and figures of speech '’—on the 
technique at which appreciation often stops short. It is 4 
stimulating book, even if the reader does not always sympathiz 
with Mr. Gurrey’s comments on such features as Imagery, 
Emotion, Sound, and Rhythm. 


Nine New Plays for Children. By Rose FYLEMAN. (Is. Nelson. 

A judicious introduction of ancient fairy tale lore and 
characters adds a spice to several of these plays for very young 
children. 


Little Plays from English Drama. Edited and Arranged for 
Acting by ROSALIND VALLANCE. (IS. 3d. Nelson.) 
Introduction to Modern Poetry. By M. GILKEs. (1s. 6d. Blackie 
Dramatic Verse from Shakespeare and his Contemporaries: an 
Anthology for Verse-Speakers and Schools. Selected and 
Edited by R. L. MEGRoz. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
One-Act Play Parade: Twelve New One-Act Plays. By ANNE 
ALLARDICE, S. BARNETT, L. Hines and F. kine, R. E 
James, P. JonxsoN, H. LENFRANC, L. Norris, H. PENSON, 
S. READ, C. ROBERTS, BARBARA SHAW and E. WALLACE. 
Selected by S. Box. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) ; 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, A Midsummer Night's Dream. td. 
Clarendon Press.) . 
Coriolanus. By Wu. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Prof. V. DE 
SOLA PINTO. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Romeo and Juliet. By Wu. SHAKESPEARE. Edited by G. Boas. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
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The Atlantean Continent: its Bearing upon the Great Ice Age 
and the Distribution of Species. By H. E. Forrest. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (10s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 

The identity of so many species of plants and animals in 

Europe and North America has led biologists to assume that 

these continents were once united by way of the Faroes, 

Iceland, and Greenland. The author of this volume goes farther 

and produces evidence to show that in Pleistocene times the 

North Atlantic Ocean did not exist and that there was 

continuous land (the Atlantean Continent) stretching southward 

to a line drawn roughly from the mouth of the Hudson to the 

Strait of Gibraltar. This Atlantean continent is described as 

regards three main features (a) the glaciation of it during the 

Great Ice Age; (b) its regional details; (c) the distribution of 

species. Although this treatise will be of special interest to 

geologists and zoologists it will also be of value to geographers 
as the glaciation of the British Isles, North-West Europe, and 

Eastern Canada respectively, is dealt with in considerable detail. 


(1) The British Isles. By A. M. DELL. (3s. net. Harrap.) 
2) The Dorset Coast: a Geological Guide. By G. M. Davies. 
(6s. net. Murby.) 

(1) The chapters in the geography of The British Isles provide 
a satisfactory course of study for pupils taking the School 
Certificate Examination. Part I deals with structure, relief, 
climate, and economic resources; Part II with the natural 
regions of the British Isles. The pages of the text are illustrated 
with particularly good pictures and sketch maps. (2) The 
writer of this guide states that the Dorset coast is an ideal 
training ground for field parties of students of geology and 
geography. Folds and faults can be clearly seen and fossils 
can be obtained without any difficulty. In the pages of this 
little book, all the formations are carefully explained and 
numerous diagrams show sections of the various strata. There 
is also a useful programme of excursions for each of the 
following areas: (a) Western Dorset; (b) Round Weymouth ; 
(c) Round Swanage. 


The World-Wide Geographies. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE. Book 
VIII. j Industry and Commerce. (3s. 6d. Oxford University 
A study of the geography of industry and commerce is of 
great importance to the citizens of this country as the growth 
and prosperity of the Empire owe so much to trade and commerce. 
In presenting his facts, the writer shows originality and skill; 
the descriptions of articles of commerce and the conditions 
under which they are produced will certainly arrest the attention 
and interest of school-children. Throughout the book, excellent 
pictures illustrate the text and well-arranged exercises provide 
materials for individual work. 


Hints to Travellers. Eleventh Edition. Volume I. 
Field Astronomy. By E. A. REEVES. 
Geographical Society.) 

Although the use of the word Hints in the title of this 
substantial volume is somewhat inappropriate, it is probably 
wise to retain the original name of a Handbook that has become 
a standard work for travellers and explorers. It is also 
gratifying to learn that the extensive revision and enlargement 
of the work has been carried out under the direction of Mr. A. E. 
Reeves, who has been so intimately associated with the produc- 
tion of the earlier editions. This volume contains chapters on 
Methods and Instruments for Surveying by Travellers under 
Modern Conditions; Geographical Surveying and Mapping ; 
Field Astronomy; Table of Constants. Volume II on Equip- 
ment, Transport, Photography, Health, and other topics will 
be ready for publication next year. 


(1) Progressive Exercises in Practical Geography. 
THURSTON. Book IV. Eurasia. (1s. Arnold.) 

(2) The Regions of the World in Pictures. Set III. East Africa. 
Selected, and with Descriptive Notes, by G. J. Cons. 
(1s. 3d. per set. University of London Press.) 

(3) Life Overseas. Newfoundland. By E. Youne and S. C. 
Gilmour. (6d. G. Phillip & Son.) 

(1) The practical exercises in Book IV provide a systematic 
course of work on Eurasia. The exercises have been very 
carefully prepared and the sketch maps which accompany 
them have been very clearly designed. (2) In Set III of this 
series, there are sixteen pictures of typical scenes in East Africa, 
as regards the people, transports, products, and scenery. 
Explanatory notes are printed in the margin so that the pupil 
may learn how to distinguish the essential features of each 


Survey and 
(16s. net. Royal 


By C. B. 


` 


picture. (3) Like the other readers in the New Prospect Series, 
the lessons contain interesting descriptions of the work and 
daily lives of ordinary folk in different parts of the Empire. 
With regard to Newfoundland, the chief subjects described are : 
Fishing on the Grand Banks, Hunting the Seals, The Whalers, 
the Forests and Towns. 


Unrolling the Map: the Story of Exploration. By L. 
OUTHWAITE. (16s. net. Constable.) 

The story of exploration and discovery is always a fascinating 
study as it combines a history of the achievements of adven- 
turous men with an ever-widening knowledge of the earth’s 
surface. From a multitude of sources, Mr. Outhwaite has 
compiled a descriptive account of exploration from 3000 B.C. to 
the present time. The text is illustrated with a large number of 
specially devised maps in order that the reader may visualize 
the progress of knowledge as it spread outward from the earliest 
civilizations of the Mediterranean region. Maps of the world, 
on Mercator's projection, show the known part as a white patch 
ata particular date, while the rest of the outline of the map isin 
black. Perhaps the most interesting of these maps is the one 
dated A. D. 1550, showing the circumnavigation of the world by 
the Magellan expedition, an exploit which pushed aside the dark 
veil and opened a way for a survey of the rest of the world from 
the Equator to the Poles. The systematic arrangement of the 
contents of this volume makes it a valuable book of reference 
and at the same time provides a groundwork for further 
investigation. 


Senior Practical Geography. By E. J. ORFoRD. Pupil's Book. 
(Limp, 2s. 2d. Boards, 2s. 4d. University of London Press.) 

The course of work, set out in the Junior volume of this series, 

is here carried on for pupils of 11 to 14 years of age. Throughout 
this book, all the lessons are characterized by explanatory notes, 
carefully 5 exercises and helpful diagrams and illus- 
trations. e four sections deal respectively with (a) map reading: 
(b) the earth as a globe; (c) weather and climate; (d) ordnance 
maps, surveying and map projections. In all schools, where 
geography is systematically taught, a course of practical work 
is needed to supplement the descriptive lessons and for that 
purpose, Mr. Orford's geography provides a very suitable textbook. 


The Regions of the World in Pictures. Set II. West and Central 
Africa, Selected, and with Descriptive Notes, by G. J. 
Cons. (1s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Set II of this useful series of pictures fully maintains the special 
features of the first, namely typical scenes of the region with 
descriptive notes at the side of each picture. It is satisfactory 
to find that most of the pictures illustrate some particular point 
of interest with regard to the settlements and occupations of 
the inhabitants. 


The Spirit of Ireland. By L. Dove. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

Through Wildest Papua. By J. G. HipES. (8s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The World and its Peoples Showing the Influence of Nature upon 
Man in Different Parts of the World. By E. R. SHEARMUR. 
Fourth Edition. (1s. 9d. Johnston.) 

The Daily Telegraph Map of Abyssinia. 
G. Philip & Son.) 

A Geography of Europe. By H. ALNwick. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

An Historical Geography of Europe. By GORDON EAST. (15s. net. 
Methuen.) 


In 6 Colours. (d. 


According to the Autumn List issued by Messrs. W. HEFFER 
& Sons, LTD., that well-known textbook, Parson's Fundamentals 
of Biochemistry in relation to Human Physiology, has now reached 
a fifth revised edition after a very short existence as a fourth 
edition. Changing the subject, it is worth noting that Prof. J. 
Holland Rose has prepared a new volume entitled Man and the 
Sea, which is an account of the work and influence of the great 
sea-explorers. 

* * * 

The October issue of the Periodical, the organ of the Oxford 
University Press, contains an appeal by A. Souter, Old 
Ashmolean, Broad Street, Oxford, for assistance in the com- 
pilation of an Oxford Latin Dictionary. Assistance is required 
particularly in collecting excerpts from Cato’s De Agri Cultura, 
Florus, Gaius, 4d Herennium, Livy 41-5, Petronius, Pliny’s 
Natural History 11-15, 16-22, 23-30, Quintillian's Declamationes 
Maiores and Silius Italicus 10-17. 
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Roman Britain. By C. M. FRANZERO. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a monograph, originally written in Italian, by an 
enthusiastic admirer of Signor Mussolini. It is one of a series 
describing in turn the provinces of Imperial Rome. The author 
is a journalist who, in view of the bi-millennium of Augustus, 
traversed Britain from end to end seeking for traces of the Roman 
occupation of the island. He has produced a fascinating travel- 
book full of interesting information and vivid description. It is 
not so profound as to be dull, nor so superficial as to be useless. 


Europe and England: Early Days to 1500. By Dorotuy 
Dymond. (2s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Another volume of Messrs. Nelson’s excellent and attractive 
Parallel Histories. It treats the ancient and medieval history 
of Europe as a background of English history. It is parallel 
to the volume which treats English history as the foreground to 
European history. Miss Dymond’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
of the soundness of its contents and the vividness of their 
presentation. 


The Story of English History. By A. B. Lock. Part I. From the 
Beginnings to 1700. Part II. From 1700 to the Present Day. 
(Cloth Boards, 1s. 10d. each. Limp Cloth, 1s. 8d. each. 
Complete, 3s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

A clearly written and well illustrated sketch of English 
industrial history, excellent as an introduction to the subject. 


The Teaching of History in Schools : a New Approach. By F. R. 
Worts. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Mr. Worts is a zealous and experienced teacher of history with 
a real enthusiasm for his subject. In this book he pleads for the 
abandonment of the scientific approach to history in schools and 
for the adoption of a romantic attitude. He contends that for 
boys and girls interest in history is killed by elaborate studies of 
causes and effects in human affairs. What is needed, he contends, 
is emphasis on the good stories, the fascinating personalities, the 
picturesque incidents. Mr. Worts has written a challenging 
book. Unfortunately his style is heavy and his argument far 
from lucidly stated. 


The Map Approach to Modern History, 1789-1914. 
BROWN and A. W. Cos. 
Press.) 

A very interesting and valuable companion to the historical 
textbook and the geographical atlas. Mr. Coysh’s skeleton maps 
are models of lucidity, and the accompanying notes by 
Mr. Brown admirably summarizes the leading facts which the 
maps illustrate. 


By W. E. 
(1s. 6d. University Tutorial 


Europe the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Eras (Reprinted with 
an Epilogue from Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries (1789-1932). By Prof. A. J. GRANT and Prof. H. 
TEMPERLEY. (5s. Longmans.) 

In the present reprint a few slight alterations from the original 
text have been made. The epilogue summarizes the work of the 
Congress of Vienna and compares the settlement attempted at 
Versailles in 1919. 


The Ratification of International Conventions a Study of the 
Relationship of the Ratification Process of the Development 
of International Legislation. By Dr. Francis O. WILCOX. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A useful but highly technical contribution to the study of 
international law. It discusses the validity of treaties and other 
conventions between sovereign states. Its value to others than 
professional jurists resides in the suggestions that it gives as to 
the establishment of a super-state authority capable of enforcing 
international justice. 


Men and Movements in European History. By G. C. DARLASTON. 
Part I. The Middle Ages. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

A competent and attractive outline of medieval history from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the Renaissance. Its aim is to 
excite interest rather than to impart full information. It 
focuses attention upon great men and outstanding events. 
Its illustrations are excellent. 


Britain in the Eighteenth Century : 1688 to 1815. 
Progress Histories, Book IV.) By Dr. M. W. 
and D. G. PERRY. (3s. Black.) 

The fourth volume of the well-known “ Life and Progress 
Series, the main feature of which is the superior attention paid 
to science, art, literature, and social development, with the 
consequent relegation of politics and war to subordinate posi- 
tions. The book is well conceived and attractively illustrated. 


(Life and 
KEATINGE 


A Brief World History. By Prof. N. W. De Wirt. 
net. Toronto: Macmillan.) 

A competent, comprehensive, well-written and well-illustrated 
manual of world history, containing rather more information 
about the American Continent than is common in works of this 
class. 


The World Since You Were Born: a Junior History of Recent 
Years. By HEBE SPAULL. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A slight but extremely valuable sketch of world-history 
during the post-war years 1918-35. Although it is written for 
children, it will make a strong appeal to many adults who desire 
short, intelligible statements of the course of recent events in 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Japan, and other great centres of change. 


Housewives and Downing Street: An Average Woman Looks at 
the Work of the National Government. By JOANNA BRIGHT. 
(2s. net. Nicholson & Watson.) 

A survey from a woman's point of view of the social legislation 
of the past four years. It treats of unemployment, housing. 
slum clearance, motoring regulations, and such-like matters. It 
is a record of unsensational but remarkable achievement. 


1066 and All That : a Memorable History of England, comprising 
all the Parts you can remember, including 103 Good Things, 
5 Bad Kings, and 2 Genuine Dates. By W. C. SELLAR and 
R. J. YEATMAN. 21st Edition (Fountain Library). (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Popularized by the play which is still drawing full houses in 
London, this cheaper edition of an extremely amusing and clever 
satire on English history will be welcomed by many who will wish 
to read the original work upon which the play is based, and the 
book should now enjoy even greater sales than it has hitherto 
done. 


European Civilization and Politics since 1815. By Dr. E. ACHORN. 
(12s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This massive volume, written and printed in America, pro- 
vides almost encyclopaedic information concerning the trend of 
European affairs from 1815 to the present day. Not only does it 
treat of politics, but it also surveys art, science, philosophy, and 
religion. Its studies increase in fullness as the twentieth century 
is approached. In fact nearly one-half of the large volume 
relates to the last twenty years. Its sketches of the post-war 
developments in the various European states will be found 
peculiarly useful to students of current politics. A valuable 
feature of the work is a bibliography extending to fifty closely- 
packed pages. There are many maps, but they fall far below 
the standard of the best English cartography. 


British History from 1485 to 1782. By Dr. K. DERRY. 
Bell.) 

A workmanly text book covering the first three centuries of 
modern English (rather than British) history. Its special features 
are, first, concentration upon events of primary importance 
secondly, inclusion of separate chapters on social and economic 
developments ; thirdly, provision of an appendix of illuminating 
summaries. 


The Crusades. By G. A. CAMPBELL. (15s. net. Duckworth.) 

A popular but well-informed history of the whole crusading 
movement covering roughly the five hundred years 1000-1500 
of the Christian era. It is wholly free from footnotes and refer- 
ences, but it provides a bibliography which shows that the 
writer at any rate knows what are the leading original and 
secondary authorities. The story as here told is as interesting 
as a romance; it takes one moreover to the very heart of the 
Middle Ages. 


(10s. 6d. 


(4s. 6d. 


An Economic History of the British Isles. By A. BIRNIE. (10s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Senate and Provinces, 78-49 B. c.: Some Aspects of Foreign Policy 
and Provincial Relations of the Senate during the closing years 
of the Roman Republic. By J. M. CoBBAN. (8s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Terminal Book B. The Birth of England: from Stone Age to 


Norman Conquest. By RoSaMUND M. WHITE. (1s. 2d. 
Macmillan.) 
History in the Senior School. By Dr. C. F. STRONG. (Is. net. 


University of London Press.) 

To-day Through Yesterday. Book I. Kings, Nobles, and Church- 
men: Earliest Times to 1603. By Dr. C. F. STRONG. (Cloth 
Boards, 28. Od. Limp, 28. 4d. University of London Press.) 

The Crimea in Perspective. By Lieut.-General Sir GEORGE 
MacMunn. (15s. net. Bell.) 
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A School Certificate Algebra. 
Rivingtons.) 

This volume has been founded on the author's First and 
Second Course in Algebra, but it contains new matter, and many 
of the recommendations of the Report on the Teaching of 
Algebra in Schools,’’ recently issued by the Mathematical 
Assofiation, have been adopted. Part I goes so far as the 
quadratic equation, fractions, long multiplication and division, 
and the remainder theorem. Part II begins with indices, and 
includes variation, series and miscellaneous topics, with a final 
chapter on miscellaneous curves. The printing is first-rate. 
Diagrams are not numerous, but there are very many exercises 
and frequent sets of revision papers. The author has clearly 
taken pains to incorporate such new ideas and methods as seem 
successful, whilst retaining certain sections that not all teachers 
would agree to be desirable. The attractive features of the book 
seem to us to be the emphasis in the introduction on generalized 
arithmetic, the early chapter on formulae, the thorough work on 
directed number (which bears witness to the pioneer efforts of 
S.r Percy Nunn), and the excellent sets of exercises. On the 
other hand, the sections on graphs do not all appear to follow 
the recommendations of the Mathematical Association’s Report. 
The first chapter soon reaches the graph of the linear function 
(after explanations of function and ‘ coordinates "’) and 
although it discusses ready-reckoner graphs, and the significance 
of gradient, there are no examples to show the variety of curves 
that can be plotted using quite simple functions. The“ mis- 
cellaneous curves chapter might well have come earlier. 


Real-Life Arithmetic for Girls. 
Gregg Publishing Co.) 

This book is for the use of girls in non-selective senior schools 
who are in their last year of school life, although there is much in 
it that might well be used by boys. It contains eighteen chapters 
on such general topics as sharing expenses, gas and electricity, 
post office business, buying a house, insurance. Each chapter 
contains plenty of information and exercises based on actual 
data. There is no discussion of purely arithmetical details. The 
book is excellent value for a shilling. 


By W. G. BORCHARDT. (4s. 


By OLiwE I. MORGAN. (is. 


Arithmetic of Earning and Spending. By G. A. BUBBERS. 
(Is. 2d. Macmillan.) 

Arithmetic. First Year. By F. W. CHAMBERS. 
Book. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

We recently reviewed the first year and the second year books 
and three of the succeeding terminal books in this arith- 
metic course for senior schools. The Arithmetic of Earning and 
Spending 1s a further terminal book which opens with revision 
lessons on money rules, ratio, proportion, percentage. The pupil 
is then shown how money earned may be received in the form 
of wages, commission, or salary. He next considers how such 
earnings are likely to be spent in daily life. There are the 
appropriate discussions of covering floors, payment for gas and 
electricity, rates and taxes, &c. A lesson on simple statement of 
accounts is a welcome addition to the usual topics. The treat- 
ment is unusually direct and simple. Also, as the teacher in 
senior schools is training children rather than merely teaching 
arithmetic, there are valuable exercises in general knowledge 
arising from the context of questions set in arithmetic. The 
Teachers’ Book contains answers and suggestions. These are 
arranged in an ingenious way. Thus hints for work on page 10 
occur on the opposite page, numbered Ioa. 


Terminal Book E. The Arithmetic of the Triangle. 
BURNELL. (Is. 2d. Macmillan.) 

This book is a further terminal book in Macmillan’s new Senior 
School Series. Its title scarcely indicates the comprehensiveness 
of the contents, for there is as much geometry and trigonometry 
as arithmetic. We begin with measurement of angles (but 
surely senior school pupils are already acquainted with 
right-angles and protractors ?), and proceed to construction of 
triangles, heights, and distances, similarity, and the three 
trigonometric ratios. After practice in use of tables we have a 
chapter of miscellaneous topics, including projection, circular 
measure and identities. The last two chapters deal with use of 
logarithms—the pupil being shown how to use the tables after 
a verv brief explanation—and their application in surveying 
through the sine rule. Thus the book covers a great deal of 
ground and one would scarcely expect the pupil who begins with 
the meaning of a right angle in Chapter I successfully to reach 
logarithms sixty pages later. It is not clear what benefit will 


Teachers’ 


By S. W. 


accrue to the senior school pupil through the study of circular 
measure. The arrangement of work with logarithms is open to the 
objection that it is not tabulated in a form convenient for com- 
putation. On the other hand, the chapters on measurement of 
heights and distances and simple trigonometry are lucid and 
attractive. There is much good material in this book, and in the 
hands of a teacher who could select and amplify it should be 
most useful. 


Century Sum Books. By A. Wispom. Book V, Series A and B. 
(Limp, 11d. each. Paper, 9d. each. University of London 
Press.) 

Mr. Wisdom’s name may be familiar to teachers of arithmetic 
as the author of an original and excellent series of exercises on 
arithmetical dictation, based largely on the pioneer work of 
Dr. P. B. Ballard in the teaching of arithmetic. His present books 
each contain 1,100 sums for children of 11 and are intended as 
revision and scholarship test books for the last year of the Junior 
School Course. Both books deal with much the same work, but 
the A book goes more rapidly and uses harder examples. 
With the exception of a few routine sums all the questions set in 
the two books are different. It is advisable that pupils should 
work the B book first. The chief feature of both books is 
thoroughness. There would indeed be something terrifying in 
the careful firm efficiency with which every point in arithmetic 
is examined, revised, and tested, were it not for the fact that such 
intensive methods are found to succeed, and are popular with 
children because they enable them “ to get sums right.” We 
strongly recommend these books to all teachers of 11 year 
olds. 


An Introduction to Projective Geometry. By Prof. L. N. G. 
Fiton. Fourth Edition. (16s. net. Arnold.) 

Prof. Filon’s Projective Geometry was first published a quarter 
of a century ago and we well remember the merits of its text and 
the demerits of its format. Since then two further editions 
(which we have not seen) have appeared. The fourth edition has 
now arrived and we would like to commend it to all students of 
geometry at the undergraduate stage. The appearance of the 
book is a delight. The binding is good, the printing is elegant, the 
diagrams are clear and large. In a long and interesting preface, 
Prof. Filon explains that the book has now been almost rewritten. 
The original emphasis on drawing-board practice remains (as it 
should), but there are important modifications in order, nomen- 
clature, and notation. Involution now precedes the discussion 
of focal properties; there is a section on inversion, and the 
discussion of quadrics, at the end of the book, has been expanded. 
There are many incidental improvements and additions, and the 
total number of exercises is now nearly goo. This book has had 
an honourable and fruitful past ; its latest edition should have an 
auspicious future. 


Higher School Geometry. By L. CROSLAND. (6s. Macmillan.) 

The History of Mathematical Teaching in Scotland: to the End of 
the Eighteenth Century. By Dr. D. K. WILSON. (58. net. 
University of London Press.) 

The London Arithmetics. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD and J. BROWN. 
(Pupil's Book III. Limp, 18s. Paper, tod. Teacher's 
Book ITI, 2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Elementary Analytical Geometry. By T. H. W. HILL. 
Edition, Revised. (4s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Descriptive Mathematics. By J. MACLEAN. 
Macmillan.) 

A Complete School Algebra. By Dr. A. RITCHIE-Scorr. (With 
Answers, 8s. 6d. Without Answers, 7s. 6d. Parts I and 
II. With Answers, 5s. each. Without Answers, 4s. each. 
Harrap.) 


New 


(Rs. 2.8. Bombay : 


THE GRENFELL COLLECTION.—The Board of Education has 
now issued a catalogue of the Grenfell Collection of works of 
Physical Education. This valuable collection was made by 
Captain F. H. Grenfell, D. S. O., R. N., formerly the Board's Staff 
Inspector of Physical Training and on his retirement from the 
Board's service Captain Grenfell most generously presented the 
collection to the Board’s Library where it 1s now available for 
reference by members of the public. The collection includes 
sections dealing with the history of physical education, with 
hygiene and physiology and with gymnastics, dancing, athletics, 
and games in a large number of countries. 
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MUSIC 


FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
Columbia Records. (Columbia Graphophone Co.) 


BRAHMS. Sonata No. 1 in E Minor for Piano and Cello. Theo 
Van der Pas (piano) and Emanuel Feuermann (cello). 
LX404-6. Three records. 6s. each. 


Dvorhk. Slavonic Rhapsody. Op. 45. No. 3. Legende. Op. 59. 
No. 3. Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. LX402-3. Two records. 6s. each. 

QUILTER. Go, Lovely Rose; O the month of May. Sung by 
Mark Raphael (baritone). DB1583. 2s. 6d. 

The Brahms first ‘cello sonata is a distinguished addition to the 
repertoire of recorded chamber music. The work, which is not 
amongst those with which many music-lovers can claim a close 
acquaintance, finely exploits the sombreness of the ‘cello’s 
lowest tones and it has, as finale, a characteristically virile fugal 
movement. In the performance Mr. Feuermann is revealed as a 
splendid ‘cellist, with a specially rich and resonant tone, so full 
indeed that there are times when the piano part may be thought 
a little too reticent for an ideal balance. The fugue, however, is 
admirable in both balance and execution and the recording 
throughout is excellent. The second side of record two is occupied 
by a Melodie ” transcribed from the Ballet performed in the 
second Act of Gluck’s “ Orphée.” The melodic charm and 
luxuriant orchestration of Dvordk’s third Slavonic Rhapsody 
are well reproduced, and the work gives yet another opportunity 
of enjoying the brilliant playing of every section of the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The Legende is a delightful little 
work which Sir Thomas Beecham introduced into his provincial 
programmes last winter. Mark Raphael’s tasteful singing of two 
of Roger Quilter’s less familiar songs makes a very acceptable 
record. 


Music and its Story. By Dr. R. T. WHITE. 
(38. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. White’s introduction to the study of the history of music 
still remains one of the best books of its kind. It is compact, 
always to the point, and gives just the information which is 
needed, especially by the general reader. It is a pity that the 
list of recommended gramophone records was not revised and 


Cheap Edition. 


brought up to date, as many of the numbers given have been 
superseded by later and better recordings since the book first 
appeared. 


Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Mr. J. B. Trend’s book has for so long been regarded as the 
authoritative work on its subject that commendation of this 
reprint is unnecessary. It will be sufficient to recall for the benefit 
of new readers that it contains a critical account of the music 
of Manuel de Falla, a fascinating discussion of the Spanish idiom 
and the origins of what is generally accepted as the Spanish style 
and a shrewd and penetrating chapter on Falla and his 
contemporaries. 


By J. B. TREND. (8s. 6d. 


A Secondary School Music Course: in Preparation for School 
Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By M. M. 
Watson. Vol. I. First Year. Vol. II. Second Year. 
Vol. III. Third Year. (5s. net each. Boosey.) 


One of the difficulties in the way of popularizing music as a 
School Certificate subject has been the lack of an adequate 
textbook. Mrs. Maitland Watson’s Course goes a long way toward 
the removal of that difficulty, for it embodies under one cover all 
the requirements of the various examining bodies, from sight 
reading to musical history and form, and it is so designed that 
any section not included in the examination in view may be 
omitted without disturbing the general scheme of work. The 
course is designed to cover the three years spent in the upper 
forms of a secondary school. It is the work of an experienced 
and imaginative teacher, is well graded and progressive, and there 
are ample exercises of all kinds in the pupils’ books. Its three 
volumes will well repay investigation not only by teachers with 
examination work in mind, but also by those anxious to find 
a sound and workable course in general musicianship. 


Music under Eight. By L. E. DE RUSETTE. (3s. 6d. net. Kegan 


Paul.) 
The Fourth Book of the School Concert. Edited by MARY RICHARDS 
(3s. net. Evans.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Testing and the Uses of Test Results. By Dr. E. A. LINCOLN and 
L. L. WORKMAN. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The authors of this book feel that few schools have as yet 
taken advantage of the many possibilities made available to 
them by the development of standardized educational tests. 
They believe that this is largely the result of the failure of the 
courses given to teachers in training which only too often make 
the subject appear abstruse and difficult. Their aim, therefore, 
is to produce a simple and interesting textbook which will give 
to young teachers a real understanding of the practice and 
purpose of testing. So far as American teachers are concerned, 
the book fulfils its aim, and its list of standardized tests and 
names and addresses of publishers will be extremely useful. 
A good deal of the theoretical matter applies equally well to 
English conditions. 


Psychology: a Factual Textbook. By E. G. BoRING, H. S. 
LANGFELD, H. P. WELD, and Collaborators. (13s. 6d. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a useful textbook of pure psychology for students 
who want the facts which the experimentalists have ascertained, 
without much metaphysical or even psychological theorizing. 
A good deal of space has been given to the analysis and 
description of the world of sensory experience, and the work 
of the German psychologists in this field is well covered. Other 
topics are more cursorarily treated, but in every case there is 
a well-selected list of references to guide the students’ reading. 
The book is admirably printed and illustrated. 


I and Me: a Study of the Self. By Dr. E. G. Howe. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

This is an essay in metaphysics written by a medical psycho- 
logist. The fact that the author is a practising physician who 
draws upon his clinical experience for illustrative cases makes the 
book an essentially practical one in spite of the author's pre- 
occupation with symbolism and paradox. For some readers the 
style will obscure the meaning : others, of the same turn of mind 


(7s. 6d. 


as the author, will delight in it. The book cannot fail to interest 
all who care about psychotherapeutics as well as those who enjoy 
metaphysical speculation. 


Problems of Human Friendship. By the Rev. B. S. W. GREEN. 
(3d.) Foundations : Simple Hints to Mothers of Little Boys. 
By CLARE GOSLETT. (4d. The Alliance of Honour.) 

The writers of these two booklets aim at giving advice on the 
control of the sex instinct, the first to young men and women, and 
the second to the mothers of little boys. The language is extremely 
simple and the advice as far as it goes is sound, but the reader 1s 
conscious of the vast omissions necessitated by the compression 
of large subjects into very narrow compass. 


The Single Woman and her Emotional Problems. 
Hutton. (5s. Baillière, Tindall & Cox.) 

A frank and courageous treatment of a difficult subject. 4 
quotation from the foreword which is contributed by Dr. David 
Forsyth will show its scope and aim: The book should bring 
the peace of mind that comes from self-understanding to many a 
single woman who is discontented with her lot ; and more even 
than this, it should serve to enlighten public opinion on a matter 
where it is notably and regrettably uninformed.” 


Personality Development in Young Children. By HELEN McM. 
Bott. (6s. 6d. net. University of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Moray House Tests, Nos. 10 and 11a. 
tions. By Prof. G. H. THomson. 
of London Press.) 


By Dr. LAURA 


With Manual of Instruc- 
(9d. each set. University 


Greek Ideals and Modern Life. 
(6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Thinker's Library, No. 55. What are we to do with our lives ? 
By H. G. WELLS. (1s. net. Watts.) 
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„ GEORGE OVER (RUGBY) LTD. 
Printers to Rugby School 
THE RUGBY PRESS, 
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GUY’S HOSPITAL, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 1 


MASSAGE SCHOOL 


Non-resident pupils holding a School Leaving Certificate or its equivalent are 
prepared for the Examination of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
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RUGBY 
Telephone: 126 


An advanced course is arranged to provide facilities for training for the Teachers’ 
Certificate of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical Gymnastics, eligible 
to persons who have completed the Conjoint Training. 


ARE YOU PRODUCING A PLAY THIS TERM ? 


If so, send a stamped addressed envelope to Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, for help as follows: 

Many thousands of beautiful Stage Costumes, all ods and 
sizes, copied from world-famous portraits in richest fabrics: Stage 
Curtains, Silk and Velvet Stage Hangings, Scenery, Properties, 
loaned at special rates to educational organizations. 

Dramatic Library containing every Classic and Modern Play. Any 
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Free Advisory Bureau, concerning choice of plays and production, 
problems of scenery, acting, stagecraft. Rehearsals supervised, plays 
coached, lecture demonstrations on stage technique given by pro- 
fessional stage staff. 

Week-end Course of Dramatic Production now running fort- 
nightly, Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, October to May. Admission 
available any time. Course Fee 21 guineas. Single session, 9s. 6d. 

A Drama School of Acting and Play Production will be held at 
the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in two alternative sessions, viz. 
from December 28 to January 5, 1936, and from January 3 to 12. Every 
branch of stage technique taught in actual Theatre by professional stage 
staff. Acting parts guaranteed all members. Course Fee, Three Guineas. 
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ELOCUTION 


(By Question and Answer) 
By GILBERT HUDSON 


This is a book which should be in the hands 
of every teacher and student of Elocution. It 
deals with every aspect of the subject, from both 
theoretical and practical points of view. Exam- 
ination Candidates will find it invaluable, since 
every type of question which is likely to occur 
in any examination is fully covered in a clear and 
simple manner. 


Price 2/ 6 net. 
MUSICAL ACOUSTICS 


By R. J. W. HURD, LL.D., Ph.D., F. T. C. L. 
(Lecturer in Acoustics at Trinity College of Music) 


This book will be found most useful by those 
wishing for a simple introduction to Acoustics. 
The subject is treated in a thoroughly straight- 
forward manner, and the musical aspect is kept 
consistently to the fore. It covers all points 
needed by degree candidates, and serves as an 
excellent introduction to more advanced and 
purely scientific textbooks. - 


Price 3/- net. 


London: A. HAMMOND & CO. 
II Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, W. 1 
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SCIENCE 


How You Grow: a Book for Boys. By T. F. Tucker, assisted 
by M. Pout. Growing and Growing Up: a Book for Girls. 
By MuRIEL Pout and T. F. Tucker. (is. each. The 
Alliance of Honour.) 

With the exception of the fourth chapter which is adapted to 
to the sex of those to whom they are respectively addressed, these 
two booklets are identical. Their motive is sex-instruction. They 
are written very simply and discreetly, but without any burking 
of essentials. 


Concerning the Habits of Insects. By F. BALFouR-BROWNE. 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The issue at a reduced price of this book, which was published 
in 1925 is very welcome. It is just the work to put into the hands 
of any boy or girl who is interested in insects, and should convert 
many a mere collector into an observer and genuine student. 


Manual of Human Physiology. By Sir LEONARD HILL. (6s. Gd. 
Arnold.) 

The fourth edition of this well-known textbook has been 
revised, and a chapter on reproduction added. It is suited to the 
requirements of teachers, nurses undergoing training, and to 
young medical students. 


Fundamentals of Biology. By J. W. Stork and Prof. L. P. W. 
RENOUF. Second edition. (6s. Murray.) 

A book that within two years from its publication has thrice 
been re-printed needs no further recommendation of this its 
second edition. Almost alone among books of this standard it 
succeeds in combining in one subject the essential features of 
plant and animal life by introducing at the outset the concept 
of energy. From the present edition the chemical and physical 
phenomena comprising an Appendix in the first edition have 
been omitted, and in its place a second and very useful chapter 
on ecology has been inserted. 


How Does a Plant Grow? By Sir CUTHBERT GRUNDY. 
Murray.) 

No matter how ignorant of plant structure and physiology, 
and indeed of other scientific subjects, the reader may be, he 
can from this plain and non-technical account obtain accurate 
ideas of the main facts. The aesthetic aspect of plant life is not 
overlooked, nor are the plants whose mode of nutrition is 
exceptional forgotten. 


(1) Plant Viruses. By Dr. K. M. SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

(2) Tissue Culture: the Growth and Differentiation of Normal 
Tissues tn Artificial Media. By E. N. WILLMER. (4s. net. 
Methuen.) ’ 

These are the two latest in the now famous series of biological 
monographs; and both are worthy companions of their pre- 
decessors. (1) Appeals to the wider circle of readers inasmuch 
as the mysterious diseases of plants due to infection by a virus 
are of great and rapidly increasing economic importance, and 
thus some knowledge of them should be had by every gardener, 
farmer, and planter the world over. Again, since sap-sucking 
insects are the vehicles of the infections, this summary of present 
knowledge and methods of investigation is indispensable to the 
economic entomologist. (2) Deals with the fascinating subject of 
the behaviour and growth of small pieces of various animal 
tissues removed from the living body, but artificially maintained 
alive and capable of being examined under the highest powers of 
the microscope. The author would be the first to admit that so 
far the surface of the subject has been merely scratched, but 
enough has been done to modify greatly our conception of animal 
tissues as derived from permanent histological preparations, and 
to raise hopes of great developments in the future. 


(2s. 6d. 


General Science. Part IV. By F. FAIRBROTHER, E. NIGHTINGALE, 
and Dr. F. J. WYETH. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 

The previous parts of this work have already received appre- 
ciative notices in this Journal. The present part is on similar 
lines to those of its predecessors, and is of the same high standard. 
The presentation is good and solid; there is nothing spineless 
about General Science as conceived by Drs. Fairbrother, 
Nightingale, and Wyeth. As before, the best sections of the 
book are those on physics; the biology has the fault—perhaps 
a good one—of trying to omit nothing; the chemistry in the 
present part is but little, and still irritatingly lavish in the 
use of unnecessary capital letters. On the whole, however, the 
book is excellent, and remarkably free from misprints (the second 
equation on page 200 should read Fe + 2 HCl = FeCl, + He, 
and, in the last equation on page 214 [30] should be [30)}). 


Nelson's Bird Pictures for Individual Work. Sets I and II. 
(Is. each. Nelson.) 

One of the chief advantages of the re-organization of elementary 
schools is that the junior school, like the preparatory department 
of a secondary school, is now a definite problem by itself. And 
perhaps these two sets of pictures, evidently meant for individual 
work in junior schools, are in their way a sign of the times. To 
teachers in favourably situated schools, where birds can be 
observed, these pictures will be most useful as an aid to individual 
study. They are beautifully produced in colour, they are lifelike 
in effect, and, with the accompanying letterpress, are a marvel 
of cheapness. 


Experiments in Organic Chemistry. By Prof. L. F. FiEsER. 
(Ss. Gd. Heath.) ' 

This is an excellent book for the elementary student of organic 
chemistry who intends to treat the subject seriously. The list 
of preparations is wide and interesting, and the instructions are 
clear and adequate. The theoretical principles involved are fully 
explained, and there are useful sections on the identification and 
separation of substances. In view of the increasing popularity 
of semi-microanalysis, the chapter on this subject will be espe- 
cially welcomed. Very properly, Prof. Fieser has called the 
attention of his readers to dangerous and poisonous reagents, 
though we think he under-rates the toxic character of methyl 
sulphate, which he says is “ somewhat poisonous, though not 
dangerously so.” According to Prof. Paul Karrer (Lehrbuch der 
organischen Chemie, page 112), methyl sulphate is very poisonous 
and has already been the cause of many fatal accidents. 


Matter and Change: an Introduction to Physical and Chemica! 
Science. By W. C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. Cheap Edit ion. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and 
Religion. By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. New Edition. 
(Ss. od. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Cambridge Readings in the Literature of Science: being Extracts 
from the Writings of Men of Science to illustrate the Develop- 
ment of Scientific Thought. Arranged by W. C. D. DAMPIER- 
WHETHAM and MARGARET DAMPIER-WHETHAM (Mrs. BRUCE 
ANDERSON). Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry : Historical, Structural, and 


Economic. By Prof. J. Reap. Second Edition. (12s. Gd. 
net. Bell.) 

An Outline Course in Chemistry. By W. B. DoNALD. (3s. 
Harrap.) 


Anecdotal History of the Science of Sound : to the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. By Prof. D. C. MILLER. (Iros. od. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Every Garden a Sanctuary. 
Witherby.) 

Graded Problems in Chemistry to School Certificate. By A. 
HOLDERNESS and J. LAMBERT. Third Printing. (6d. 
Heinemann.) 

The Essentials of Qualitative Analysis. By A. HOLDERNESS and 
J. LAMBERT. (Is. 6d. Heinemann.) 

(Continued on page 758) 


By E. L. Turner. (5s. net. 


THE NEGLECTED SCHOOL BOOK. — An article under this title 
by Mr. R. D. Morss, a director of Messrs. Ginn & Co., Ltd., 
appears in the summer issue of the Monotype Recorder. As 
Mr. Morss says, childhood is an impressionable age, and it is most 
unfortunate that the books in most elementary schools are 
shabby and dirty. An indifferent public opinion has permitted 
for more than 4,000,000 elementary school children an annual 
expenditure on books per child of a sum considerably less than 
the cost of ‘ two-twenties ' of cigarettes. The school book is 
not playing the part it should as a socially constructive force. 
Mr. Morss believes that the real reason lies in our present con- 
ception of what constitutes an education. The Hadow Report 
and the consequent reorganization of elementary schools have 
brought about a much-needed improvement, and already there 
is a demand for a new type of school book. Its success will be 
judged less by its academic content than by the active interest 
it arouses in the pupil. Once this type of book is written. it 
rests with the publisher to take into his confidence the illustrator, 
printer, binder, and paper-maker as to the function and purpose 
of the projected book, in order to produce a book which shall be 
a delight to the child. 


— ——— — cee nes — —— — — — 
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By A. PRATT, B.Sc. 

“ The best book for Matriculation students 1 


don Teacher 
7th Imp. 


3/6 
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By J. E. PHILLIPS, B.Sc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Social Economy of the Himalayans Based on a Survey in 
the Kumaon Himalayas. By Dr. S. D. Pant. (15s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a most interesting account of the industries and 
customs of a people confronted by an exceptionally difficult 
environment. It will repay careful study by teachers of 
geography. The author is himself a Kumaoni. 


These Make Men's Lives ” a Selection from Recent Talks given 
at Bedales by the Head Master, J. H. Badley. (6s. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 

This book was published last July to commemorate the retire- 
ment of the author from the headmastership of the co-educational 
school which he founded forty-two years ago. Members of the 
school made the selection from the talks given by Mr. Badley 
at the school service on Sunday evenings. The talks are of value 
in themselves for their expression of unswerving faith in the 
ultimate goodness of things, and their publication will be 
especially welcomed by those past and present members of the 
school who heard them delivered. 


The Traditional Dance. 
(6s. net. Methuen.) 
Some of the traditional dances of the British Isles and of Europe 
are fully described in this entertaining book. There are twelve 
photo illustrations of dances. Historical descriptions are given 
in this interesting book of British Country Dances, Jigs, and 
Hornpipes, Chain Dances, Recreational, Sword, Mummers, May- 
pole, Horns, Hoofs and Feathered Fowls, and Religious Dances. 


The Countryman's England. By DorotHy HARTLEY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Batsford.) 

This book, delightfully written and lavishly illustrated, is one 
to be read at home and at leisure, not to be taken on tour. 
Miss Hartley writes of mountain and moorland, undulating 
farmlands, garden and orchard country, flats and fens, downs and 
woods, seacoast and estuaries, so that on one and the same page 
we may find ourselves in Cornwall or in Yorkshire, in Kent or in 
Hereford. She writes for people who want to go into the country, 
not through it; for people who not only want to preserve the 
charm of the English country-side, but who want to understand 
and appreciate that charm at first hand. We recommend The 


By VIOLET ALFoRD and R. GALLOP. 


Countryman's England as, among other things, an excellent 


gift-book. 


Shadows on the Road. By MERCEDES G. PARKS. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A delightful travel book, the kind to read by the fire in the 
winter, when travelling is best in prospect or retrospect. The 
author has the power of taking her readers with her, and those 
who know the places she describes will re-live their own travels, 
and those who do not, will probably begin to believe that they 
once travelled the self-same routes. There are pictures for all 
tastes: Winchester—Strawberry Hill—Versailles—Salzburg— 
the cathedrals of New York—Missolonghi—Assisi—Stockholm 
—Rhodes, and digressions on many topics: politics in street 
names, snuff boxes, banished sovereigns, detective stories. It 
is safe to prophesy that many travelling companions will give 
and receive this book next Christmas. 


The Fine Art of Cooking. By HELEN JEROME. 
Pitman.) 
In addition to about 400 recipes, many of which are not 
found in the ordinary cookery book, this work contains several 
valuable features, e.g. names of dishes in both French and 
English ; guidance in the compilation of menus, and a number 
of specimen luncheon and dinner menus; a list of French 
culinary terms arranged alphabetically; a chapter on French 
for menu makers and vocabulary of food materials; a table 
of foods in season and last, but not least, an index of recipes. 
Mrs. Jerome is in charge of the advanced cookery classes at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, and has also had practical experience 
of hotel work. Her book is, therefore, an authoritative compila- 
tion, and should meet a real need. 


(8s. 6d. net. 


(3s. Od. net. 


Good Speaking a Modern Training for Children, with Exercises, 
Rhymes, and Stories. By Mrs. A. M. HENDERSON, (2s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Mrs. Henderson’s manual is valuable for its protest against 
identifying all speech training with the teaching of verse, though 
it is interesting to notice that the first thirty-seven pages of her 
examples are nearly allin metre. The vowel list is good, but the 
positions are not always scientifically accurate or consistent with 
one another. It should be made clear throughout that the 


PUBLICATIONS 


drawing back of the lips in any vowel or diphthong sound is 
physiologically incorrect. 


Laundry Work in Theory and Practice. By E. L. MARSH. Third 
Edition. (6s. Longmans.) 

In this new edition the author has introduced the use of gas 
and electric apparatus, without eliminating the methods and 
useful hints for housewives and classes for whom the more 
expensive appliances are still unavailable. The fundamental 
science involved in the processes of laundrywork and the com- 
position of the materials are given, with suitable experiments for 
class work ; while the practical side of the subject is dealt with 
very thoroughly, including the treatment of the various fabrics, 
&c., e.g. artificial silk and the finishing and folding of modem 
garments. There are chapters on Dyeing, Disinfecting, the 
Cleaning and Preservation of Furs, &c., and the whole subject 
is treated clearly and concisely. The book should be helpful 
both to housewives and domestic subjects teachers. 


Practical Business Procedure. By T. D. Scouvar and F. K. 


KELSsO. (2s. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
Rugger and How to Play it. By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. 
MARSHALL. (3s. 6d. net. Lon ns.) 
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Eton and Rugby Fives a Complete Handbook of Practical Advice, 
Instruction, and Rules. By D. EGERTON and J. ARMITAGE. 
(28. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 


Table Tennis. By M. A. Symons. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The National Character. By A. BRYANT. (The Swan Library.) 
(3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Kingsway Book of Cookery. By DoroTHy BELL. (6d. net. 
Evans.) 

Ministry of Labour. Report on Juvenile Employment for the Year 
1934. (4d. net. H. M. S. O.) 

Choice of Career Series, No. 23. (Secondary Schools.) Retail 
Distribution. (2d. net. H. M. S. O.) 


Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham. Joint Matriculation Board. Qualifications for 
Entry upon a Degree Course, applicable on and after Decem- 
bey 1, 1937. Draft. (Manchester: J.M.B.) 

Report of the Conference of Representatives nominated by the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the Roval 
College of Physicians of London, the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and the Society of Apothecartes of London, om the 
Medical Curriculum. (1s. University of London.) 

International Labour Office. Studies and Reports. Series 1 
(Employment of Women and Children) No. 3. Children and 
Young Persons under Labour Law. (10s. 6d. Geneva: 
I. L. O. London: King.) 

Essentials in Nursery School Education: from a Speech by 
Lillian de Lissa. (2d. Nursery Schools Association of Great 


Britain.) 

New Houses New Schools: New Citizens. By Lady ALLEN or 
Hurtwoop. (2d. Nursery Schools Association of Great 
Britain.) 


The Historical Association. Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Literature, No. XXIV, dealing with Publications of the 
Year 1934. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Universal Conscience: a Brief Account of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Moral Education, Krakow, Poland, 
September, 1934. By F. J. Goutp. (Free. The Author, 
Armorel, Woodfield Avenue, London, W. 5.) 

Music in Schools: a Syllabus of Music-Teaching Prepared by a 
Committee Appointed by the Middlesex Education Committee. 
(3s. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 


NATIONAL ENCYCLOPZDIA OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS (£1 Is. net. 
Central Information Bureau for Educational Films, Ltd.)— 
This mine of information gives an answer to any question a 
school can ask concerning the use of cinematography in education. 
The price, by the way, includes membership of the Bureau's 
Information Service for twelve months. There are several 
outstanding articles which will be found most helpful. The 
Place of Cinematography in Education; Methods of Teaching 
by Film, by Dr. G. H. Green, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth ; Film in the Form Room, by the Headmaster, 
SS. Mary and John School, Oxford; Projection Technique : 
Descriptive List of Films. School libraries should acquire and 
use this book. 
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University Entrance Scholarships : 
Subjects and Standards 


XI.—SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCOTLAND 
II 


By DAVID DRVYSDALE, M. A., B. Sc., Rector, High 
School, Arbroath 


HE open entrance bursary examinations, taken by 
students when they leave school and before entrance 
on a university course, are a test of the highest work the 
schools can perform. That is not indeed their purpose, but 
the papers set a standard of attainment which the schools 
must endeavour to reach. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the attainment of a high place in the examination 
gives to both student and teacher a reward and satisfaction 
which no other school achievement can give. Drab and 
harassing as most of the teacher’s work is, the sixth form 
provides one of the few reliefs to what is too often a mono- 
tonous grind. It is not surprising then that, when a more 
than usually bright scholar is discovered, both the curri- 
culum and the disposition of the staff are modified to suit 
his particular needs. 

In the matter of this special preparation the smaller 
schools have frequently considerable difficulty. Only a 
few pupils are willing to stay for the additional year. The 
County Education Committee awards may be had as soon 
as the Matriculation requirements—usually by means of 
the Leaving Certificate—are met, and in many cases these 
awards are generous enough to meet the student’s needs. 
In some counties, indeed, the amounts are considerably 
greater than the average university bursary. These local 
awards, it is true, may be held along with a university 
bursary, provided the financial circumstances fall within 
certain limits, yet the problematical success in the bursary 


competition has to be set against the additional cost of 
an extra year’s schooling and the postponement for a year 
of the entry on remunerative employment. These con- 
siderations operate most powerfully in the provincial 
areas, and thus mainly effect the smaller secondary schools. 
A further difficulty in the way of such schools is the 
question of staffing. Catering for the special needs of a few 
selected pupils makes a drain on the staff time-table which 
the requirements of the Leaving Certificate may, and 
frequently do not, permit. It is inevitable that this should 
happen, for a head would be failing in his duty if he did 
not first and foremost make adequate provision for the 
examination which is the goal of all but a selected few. 
In such schools the scales are heavily weighted against 
the bursary candidate. If, however, he has grit as well as 
ability he wins through in spite of the handicap. It is 
indeed both surprising and gratifying that the smaller 
schools often do so well in the examinations. Within the 
last ten years at St. Andrews an average of from three to 
four of the first ten bursaries have been gained by students 
from the smaller provincial schools. 

The respective merits of the extensive and the intensive 
examination deserve consideration. There can be little 
doubt that the latter type, as a general rule, suits the able 
candidate better than the former, not merely from the 
point of view of the examination itself, but also from the 
fact that such students almost always go on to honours 
in the group selected. The attainment of the standard of 
the higher papers in one subject (as at Edinburgh) or in 
two (as at Aberdeen), of the three subjects of the Bursary 
Examination before leaving school is a manifest advantage 
to the honours student. It is significant that, as men- 
tioned earlier, the students who take the highest places 
in the competition at Edinburgh generally choose the 
three-subject scheme. The corresponding scheme at 
Aberdeen has not been long enough in operation to enable 
a comparison to be made between it and the five-subject 
alternative. But it is interesting to learn that at certain 
schools in the Aberdeen area the students themselves are 
already showing a preference for the more intensive course. 
If, in the next few years, the Aberdeen results show the same 
relative success as at Edinburgh the other universities 
could scarcely fail to consider the introduction of a similar 
plan. In view of the curriculum in Scottish schools, and 
the fact that only one session is available for specialization 
for the Bursary Examination, it would be inadvisable to 
compel all students to concentrate on three subjects, but 
as an alternative to the four or five-subject scheme it is 
worthy of serious consideration. 


The question of the standard of the examinations has a 
direct bearing on this point. A comparison of the papers 
set is the only means of forming an opinion, because none 
of the universities publishes the marks made by candidates, 
except Aberdeen, which gives the aggregate marks along 
with the order of merit. Comparing only the ordinary 
papers, the standard at Edinburgh appears to be the 
highest, that of the others, with exceptions in particular 
papers, being somewhat lower. It is difficult to make any 
comparison with the papers set at corresponding examina- 
tions in England, owing to the different conditions existing 
in the two countries, but there would be general agreement 
that only the higher papers set at Edinburgh reach the 
standard of the Higher School Certificate, though the 
scope of the latter in certain subjects is distinctly wider. 
Here, again, we are faced with the question of breadth of 
curriculum as opposed to depth. The Scots tradition is all 
in favour of a broad culture even though it necessarily 
means a somewhat lower standard. 


The position of history in the examinations is not entirely 
satisfactory. Only Edinburgh allows it as an independent 
subject with both an ordinary and a higher paper. At 
Aberdeen it is included in the three-subject scheme, but 
without any higher paper; at Glasgow it figures in 
the English group, but with only one paper; while at 
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St. Andrews it forms the subject of the second paper in 
English, being thus compulsory for all who select English 
as one of their subjects. In justification of the practice 
at St. Andrews it might be pleaded that the University 
is but following the practice of the Scottish Education 
Department in its Leaving Certificate Examination in 
which English ” includes not only composition, lan- 
guage, and literature, but also history. On the other hand, 
the purpose of the two examinations is quite different, and 
the sound arguments that can be advanced in favour of 
tacking history on to English in a School Leaving examina- 
tion, where it is merely a matter of reaching a certain pass 
standard, are inapplicable to a competitive test for a 
University Bursary. Examples are not uncommon of 
pupils with distinct literary ability and a wide knowledge 
of English literature who never acquire more than a 
moderate attainment in the study of history.“ The 
opposite type is, perhaps, rarer, particularly among students 
of bursary calibre, but cases are to be found, of boys at any 
rate, whose powers of expression are stimulated far better 
by historical than by purely literary subjects. Both types 
of candidates are penalised by a test which combines two 
subjects demanding different types of ability, especially 
where a high standard of excellence has to be reached in 
both. At Edinburgh, this year, 14 per cent of the candidates 
selected the ordinary history paper, about the same 
number as selected Greek and more than the number who 
professed German. There is no reason why the demand at 
other centres should be less if history were made an 
independent subject. 

The considerable diversity of conditions and options at 
the examinations of the four universities has already been 
commented on and the points of resemblance noted. The 
merits of a rigid unifòrmity are few, and no one would 
suggest that all the examinations should be framed alike. 
But need the variety be quite so diverse as it is ? Schools 
which prepare their pupils for only one university can 
readily adapt their curriculum to suit the university’s 
requirements. But many provincial schools have to cater 
for more than one examination, and the needs of different 
groups of pupils are not always easy to satisfy. Especially 
is this so with the sciences. Papers in geography are set 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, but not in St. Andrews. At 
Aberdeen the subject appears only in connexion with a 
particular scholarship. Dynamics or applied mathematics 
can be taken by itself only at Glasgow and at Dundee 
(which, though a College of St. Andrews University, has a 
separate examination of its own). In the other centres it 
figures as a part of the subject of physics. Edinburgh has a 
svstem peculiar to itself, natural science (as it is called) 
constituting only one subject,“ in which five ordinary 
papers are set, one each in chemistry, botany, and geo- 
graphy, and two in physics. From this list a candidate 
offering science in his group can take only two papers, so 
that a student who elects to take both papers in physics 
is debarred from taking chemistry. Candidates offering 
physics will normally also take mathematics, and they 
must make up their group by taking their additional 
subject or subjects from the languages and history. If the 
reason for the restriction in science be to require the mathe- 
matics plus science student to show his proficiency in 
literary composition, the object could be better achieved 
by the method adopted at the other universities of making 
a paper in English or an English essay compulsory for all 
candidates. 

The object of the universities in awarding entrance 
bursaries is presumably to discover and reward excep- 
tional ability. How far do the examinations as presently 
conducted succeed in selecting students of superior mental 
endowment ? Prof. C. W. Valentine has recently published 
the results of an investigation into the prognostic value of 
the scholarship examinations in England. The following 
figures refer to the entrance bursary and scholarship 
examinations of one of the Scottish universities for the 
years 1926 to 1929. Only students to whom bursaries or 
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scholarships were actually awarded are included, and the 
arts and science degrees obtained by the students at the 
conclusion of their course are counted together. In all 
there were 116 successful candidates, but of these fourteen 
have been excluded for various reasons, namely, nine who 
took medical degrees, three who went to other univer- 
sities, and two who are known to have broken down in 
health : 

Number of Percentage 


Degrees obtained Students of Total 
First-class Honours 37 36˙3 
Second- class Honours 37 36-3 
Third-class Honours 925 5 4°9 
Ordinary (or Pass) Degree 17 16-6 
Withdrawn 92 ne sf 1 , 
Failures .. s seh pi 2 59 

102 100 


The number of students considered is, of course, too small 
to warrant the drawing of general conclusions regarding 
the quality of entrance bursars at the Scottish universities 
as a whole. But it is surprising that less than three out of 
four students to whom, by competitive examination, a 
bursary or scholarship was awarded, should have taken a 
good honours degree, first or second-class, for third class 
honours cannot be regarded as having any higher standing 
than an ordinary or pass degree. It is true that not all 
who do not proceed to honours abstain from doing so 
owing to lack of the necessary ability. A few go on toa 
superior degree in Divinity, taking only the ordinary degree 
in Arts as a cultural preliminary, and a larger number take 
only a pass degree for financial reasons. None the less, 
the fact remains that the proportion of first and second- 
class honours degrees is smaller than it should be. The 
number of actual failures is small, and they could probably 
be accounted for rather by defects of character than want 
of brains. Prof. Valentine found for the provincial English 
universities, that over 80 per cent of the university scholars 
obtained first or second-class honours degrees. 

Another significant fact is that the published merit-lists 
of the examinations considered contained, in addition to 
the successful candidates, another 192 names who were 
deemed to have done sufficiently well to be mentioned, 
but who scored too few marks to gain a bursary, and of 
these no fewer than forty-three, or nearly one-quarter, 
subsequently gained first or second-class honours degrees. 

These facts certainly suggest that the examination is not 
as successful in selecting the most promising candidates as 
it might be. Is there any method by which the selection 
might be improved? The plan of an oral interview, in 
addition to the examination, as is done with the candidates 
for residential scholarships at St. Andrews, is scarcely 
feasible: the number of candidates is much too large; 
and moreover, many excellent students would cut but a 
poor figure in such an ordeal. It is suggested, however, 
that a school report, in more or less standardized form, 
could give valuable information, particularly in border-line 
cases. Such a report is always called for in connexion with 
the award of the scholarships in question. Consideration 
of such reports would certainly add to the labour and 
prolong the time required for adjudication. But it might, 
and probably would, tend to eliminate the candidates of 
only moderate ability who score high marks because they 
possess a retentive memory and have received a thorough 
preparation at school, and further to include the candidates 
of solid worth whose marks, whether through bad examina- 
tion tactics or over-anxiety, give no true indication of their 
merits. This involves the assumption that the school 
reports would be conscientious and reliable, as in the 
majority of cases they certainly would be. It would not 
take long to discover those that were too optimistic and to 
discount them accordingly. 

A further argument in favour of some such scheme is 
that it would bring the past and the future teachers of 
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the students into contact, even if indirect, with one another: 
As matters stand, there is a gulf between the schools and 


the universities which there is at present no means of 


bridging. It would be in the interests of the students if, 
in addition to the records of the written examinations, some 
estimate of character and personality were made available 
to their future instructors. 


To sum up, the bursary system works, on the whole, with 
quite considerable success. That there are misfits is not 
surprising ; no other method likely to be devised in the 
near future could be expected to eliminate them com- 
pletely. But further research into the whole question, 
particularly with the view of supplementing the results of 
the written papers by other criteria, is urgently needed. 


Education Sixty Years Ago 


By Dr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A. 


AT the age of twelve I was moved to the local grammar 
school. I had been fairly well grounded in English 
grammar, history, and arithmetic and had done a little 
French in a book called, I think, de Roullon, which had 
gone through countless editions and was subsequently 
ousted by Ollendorf. I had also mastered the rudiments 
of Latin in a book with a pre-Kennedy order of cases, 
the accusative coming after the ablative and Musa 
representing the first declension instead of mensa. I 
mention these facts, as I am convinced a most instruc- 
tive and fascinating study might be made of the fashions 
prevailing during the last 100 or 200 years in the text- 
books in the various subjects, dealing with the chief 
points of interest in them and the main improvements 
they introduced into the technique of teaching the 
particular subject concerned. Such an investigation 
might even be chosen for his thesis by a student taking 
a research degree in education. 

On the strength of the above qualifications I was 
placed in the third form under an irascible disciplinarian 
who certainly made us work. The school, or rather the 
greater part of it, did its lessons in what had been the 
refectory of a monastery. Four forms were taught on the 
ground floor. We were up in a gallery. Teachers who 
have to teach in schools near the roar of heavy traffic 
will know what it was like. But no one seemed to mind. 
The pandemonium was endemic, and one acquired the 
valuable knack of being able to work undisturbed in the 
midst of noisy distractions. 

The school was a classical one, as indeed were all the 
grammar schools of that day, and I found myself at 
once plunged into learning the rules for Latin syntax in 
Latin, which I think every one else simply learnt by 
rote. We just escaped learning the Greek accidence in 
Latin, the practice having only been abandoned a year 
or two earlier. But the translations lesson proved still 
more formidable. Having only done easy sentences in 
Valpy’s Dilectus, I found myself at the very first lesson 
contronted with the precosities of Ovid and his funeral 
ode on a parrot. Naturally I could not make head 
or tail either of it or the parrot. The result was that I, 
with many others, was given the perfectly idiotic task 
of copying out two entire pages of notes in small print. 

At the dames’ school I had really acquired a decent 
script, but could only write slowly. This preposterous 
imposition took me hours and hours to copy out and 
was the beginning of the decline and fall ot my hand- 
writing, which, to judge from the criticisms of my friends, 
has never recovered. One good thing did however come 
out of it. When later I became a master, if I had to 
have recourse to written impositions, which I did but 
rarely, I set them in small doses to be served up in the 
best copper plate the pupil was capable of, and if any 
boy complained, I pointed out my own handwriting as 


an awful warning of what, but for my forethought, 
might happen to him. 

It was in fact the Draconian age of impositions which, 
as often as not, were quite out of keeping with the crime 
or peccadillo involved. At one school I know of, the 
boys, if late for chapel, had to write out a whole book 
cf the Iliad, Greek accents and all. At another there 
were a regular set of phrases to copy out, x number of 
times, such as, I must behave myself, IJ must not 
talk in class, I must not be late for school, etc. My 
brother, who was a weekly boarder, used to spend his 
Sunday leisure in manufacturing and laying-in a large 
store of these to meet the contingencies of the ensuing 
week—this he was able to do with remarkable rapidity, 
as he could write with two pens lashed together, a trick 
I could never master. When he finally left the school, 
he had a big stock of surplus supplies which he was 
able to dispose of for quite a reasonable sum to the 
other boys. 

Every master had a cane, which, except for grave 
offenders, was only used on the hand, and most of us 
out of bravado or more often from real choice elected to 
be caned rather than do an “impot.” The normal boy 
may dislike his work but he dislıkes an imposition still 
more, because work is done in your (the master’s) time, 
the imposition has to be done in his own. At the end of 
the term I was moved up, or rather down, to the fourth 
form which met “on the floor of the house.” By this 
time I had learnt to go ca' canny like the rest of 
the form and rarely received an imposition. I discovered 
that it was sufficient with the Latin or Greek authors 
to look out and make a list of the words one didn’t 
know, and to take one’s chance of puzzling out the text 
in class with the master. If put on to translation one 
would begin quite boldly with the first word of the 
sentence, say “ Cæsar,” Cæsar, possibly repeat it, 
and then wait for the master to lose his pat ience and 
suggest the next word to be taken. If he did ask you 
which was the next word to take, you and the rest of 
the form discovered it ultimately by a process of trial 
and error. As for the other lessons, one relied largely 
on preparing them in school during the quarter ot an 
hour or more that the master gave to reading the daily 
paper. If he showed signs of an untimely desire to 
begin sooner, one of the higher members of the class 
would engage him in conversation with some well 
devised question on sport: Oh, sir, how is Lancashire 
going? Will Gloucestershire win the championship? Is 
Jenkins (an old boy) still in the trial eights ? ” 

As we generally stood round (a very tiring process), 
and took places for all lessons, the actual hearing gener- 
ally lasted only half an hour. The rest of the time was 
spent at our desks on written work, or at looking over 
the next lesson. Those who found the time hang heavy 
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on their hands, often brought in a school novel which 
was easy to camouflage behind a breastwork of school 
books (there were no lockers in those days), or indulged 
in a more exciting pastime of carving their name or 
initials behind a similar rampart. One thing we always 
stood round for was rep.“ Learning by heart is 
excellent, but this system of gabbling passages from 
classical masterpieces can only be calculated to give the 
majority of boys a distaste for, or even an actual dislike 
for, literature. Repetition was often a fruitful source of 
impositions, except when some daring spirit had pinned 
the passage for the day to the front of the master’s desk 
which was quite feasible with some of the staff. 

We did a minimum of history and geography, as 
classics took up the bulk of our time. The history was 
Cornwall’s. It was written in a breezy style. I still 
remember one sentence. Clonmell swam with the 
blood of massacre.“ Many years after, when inspecting 
in Ireland, I met the author, a vigorous old man of 
nearly eighty, and still teaching. The geography con- 
sisted of strings of place names, etc., with a little map 
making. This was the only outlet the artistic had for 
their talent, though one master did start a competition 
for comic illustrations to the Iliad. All these subjects, 
including French, were taken in the morning; the after- 
noons were given over to mathematics, for which, as 
well as for French, we were divided into sets. 

Arithmetic and algebra were taught on the cookery 
book recipe plan. A sum was worked out by the master 
on the board and we were then sent to our places for 
the rest of the afternoon to: work out examples, except 
that in the last ten minutes the correct answers were 
read out and the marks given up and recorded. Teaching 
in this and other subjects was only a half-time job, 
though some of the masters did occasionally go round 
and see what you were doing, but the majority sat in 
their places. If a boy was stuck he could go up 
and ask, but his reception was not always cordial. So 
many never went up. This comparatively restful time 
was utilized by the lower classes for sucking sweets on a 
large scale. 

There was no homework in maths. except Euclid, 
which was learnt out of school during the dinner hour. 
The propositions were sometimes recited and always 
written out. For a long time, abbreviated signs for an 
angle, a circle or equality were absolutely taboo. Every- 
thing had to be set down in longhand. Even the use 
of other letters than those of the figures in the book to 
prove a proposition was frowned on. Todhunter’s 
Euclid was the textus receptus, but just before I left 
Pott’s version was tolerated in one or two sets. Except 
in the top set there were no riders, and the inter-relation 
of the various branches in mathematics was barely 
alluded to. Each was treated as a more or less water- 
tight compartment. In one arithmetic paper the question 
was asked, Which is the heavier, a pound of gold or a 
pound of lead ? ” One boy replied, “ You don’t catch 
old birds with chaff, and was, we thought, rather 
unjustly caned. A wise master to-day would laugh it 
off, especially as the laugh was really against the boy. 

Science was only done by a few boys who seemed to 
live in a perennial atmosphere of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Naturally they were rather looked down upon, though 
personally I rather envied them. Nature study was 
quite unknown, but I sometimes joined a rambling 
club of day-boys on bug and butterfly expeditions. The 
people with whom I lived had also a couple of aquaria 
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which we occasionally replenished with tadpoles and 
sticklebacks among whom the mortality was, I fear, 
rather high, as there was always the temptation of 
emptying out the tanks with a siphon and catching the 
contents. 

French was taught by a visiting master amid a babel 
of sound. How he survived I cannot imagine, for we did 
no manner of work. Still he did not sink to the level of 
a French master I heard of, in another public school, who 
used to curse and swear at the pupils in a mixture of 
French and English. Sometimes, goaded beyond endur- 
ance he would exclaim, “ I vill report you to the head- 
mastére for bad conduct.“ The classical retort of the 
pupil would be, And I will report you for bad lan- 
guage.” To which he could only reply, Go to your 
place—you leetle devil.“ Such people did not render 
the teaching of the subject easier for their successors. 
When, later on, English-born teachers came along, they 
were often told outright by the bolder spirits that French 
was only a by-subject, which no one took seriously. 

Apart from the ordinary prizes, the school had evolved 
a somewhat original system of rewards which consisted 
in small money prizes awarded to the first three boys on 
the monthly list of marks, inscribed on the monthly 
report and payable by the parent. Purists would no 
doubt be shocked, but this prize money was a very 
wholesome addition to one’s modest exchequer. 

If one rather scamped the homework, it gave one a 
good deal of spare time for reading. I practically read 
through the whole of Marryat, and the war novels of 
James Grant, whose Romance of War may perhaps be 
still remembered. Then there was the Boys’ Own Paper 
which was just starting and a large number of penny 
dreadfuls, including The Boys of England, and relating 
the adventures of Jack Harkaway and his friends, and 
last but not least, there were the novels of Gaboriau, 
Smollett and Fielding, Wilkie Collins and Dickens, and 
no doubt many more. 

Thanks to my good memory I knew all the transla- 
tions of the Greek and Latin books off by heart. So 
through no merit of my own I generally came out top 
in the monthly and terminal exams. Had unseen pas- 
sages been substituted it would have been a different 
story, but incredible as it may sound, we were never 
taught to look first for the subject and then the main 
verb, or in other words, to construe. On one occasion 
I came out top in every subject except divinity, in which 
I was second, beaten by a clergyman’s son. I went home 
rather elated, only to be reproved by my parents for 
remissness in my scripture studies. To this day I can 
recall the sense of injustice this treatment produced. 

There were no organized games at the school, only 
practice games for the eleven or fifteen, and sporadic 
“ pick-ups for the boarders and a few despised day- 
boys who went down to the field. The first eleven had 
no nets, but a rota was established and posted up, of 
small boys to act as long stops. They stood at a 
respectful distance behind the practising batsman, and 
had to stop the balls he failed to hit, in most cases 
using their coats to smother the ball. 

There were of course athletic sports of the ordinary 
kind for which enthusiasts would for a few days previ- 
ously train before breakfast, sometimes with untoward 
results. Probably the most exciting game of all was 
“ One foot over which was played in the playground 
during the morning interval by the whole of the school 
from the sixth to the first form. The game is well known. 
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Certain boys stand in the middle of the playground as 
“ catchers,” others try to cross this forbidden territory, 
and if caught, join their captors. The original feature 
in this school was that any boy struggling with his 
captors could be rescued, and if pulled back over the 
line by the rescuers was saved. Small boys ran imminent 
danger of being torn asunder by the captors and rescuers 
who formed with the victim a living tug-of-war. The 
struggle for the body of Hector must have been nothing 
to it. Coats were torn, collars wrenched off and braces 
snapped. But it stirred one’s blood, and set one all 
aglow, so one felt fit to face with equanimity the next 
lesson, however uninteresting. 

The headmaster was a very august person—as a 
matter of fact his name was Augustus—and once a 
month, clad in his doctor’s scarlet robes, he took every 
form from the third upwards for an hour to examine 
them. The impression on the lower forms was over- 
whelming. Even at prize-givings he seemed to tower 
over the deans and canons who usually gave away the 
prizes. The latter, from the boys’ point of view, were 
extraordinarily prolix and prosy. Their speech, in the 
words of Mackworth Praed, was very Ciceronian. 
Perhaps they impressed the parents more. I have given 


away prizes on several occasions and have often won- 
dered if the pupils were not asking themselves mentally, 
as those of us who tried to follow did, What is the 
old josser saying? 

As regards the headmaster I never really got to know 
him, as I left before reaching the sixth form, and I fell 
into his bad books, because my family sent me to another 
school. But we made it up later and I often went to see 
him. He was a man with ideas much in advance of his 
time and a brilliant writer and critic. I am always 
thankful to have come under his influence even if it was 
exercised, so to say, after school hours.“ 

There is also one other master I feel I must mention. 
In my last year at the school I was eee to the 
lower fifth, whose master has left an indelible impression 
on my mind. He interested us and made us work, but 
the most oustanding feature of his character was his 
amazing fairness and sense of justice. He was the first 
master I had come across who had no favourites and 
what is more, had no bétes noires. Many masters have, 
or had in my day, their special butts and aversions. I 
decided if I ever became a master I would try to copy 
his impartiality—and any success I may have had in 
teaching is largely due to his inspiration. 


Pre-Medical Studies in School 


By W. C. CrowTHER, M.A., Dulwich College. 


HE recently published report of the Conference of 
Representatives of the larger Universities and Medical 
Bodies on the Medical Curriculum provides educationists 
with much food for reflection. Section III of the report, 
printed below, which deals with pre-medical studies, is the 
subject of the present article. 

The point which stands out most clearly is that the 
Conference values very highly the asset of a good general 
education prior to the commencement of medical studies, 
and the report makes several suggestions to this end, and 
makes it clear that Matriculation standard is no longer to 
be regarded as an adequate level of preliminary general 
education. 

It is obvious that once a hospital has been entered, there 
is no time, little facility and often no inclination for a con- 
tinuation of the general education begun at school. In fact, 
it is this very feeling of the importance of getting on with 
the job that often leads boys to embark prematurely on 
the medical career—a course that too often proves pro- 
ductive of no saving of time in qualifying, to say nothing of 
the loss of prestige and general acumen which count for so 
much in the personality of a successful medical man. A 
year as a prefect at school develops more character than 
a year as a nonentity at a hospital. 

The break between school and hospital or university is 
large enough at any time but it is certainly minimized if it 
comes after the 1st M.B. In the past, the lack of facilities 
for biology at the large majority of schools made it inevit- 
able that the pre-medical course should come after school- 
days, at any rate so far as this subject was concerned. 
This state of affairs is now rapidly being remedied, and it 
is therefore not surprising to read in the report that ‘‘ the 
period of pre-medical studies is spent with increasing 
frequency at school.“ It is more than satisfying to find no 
complaint in this respect from the great body of expert 
opinion represented in the Conference. School authorities 
can therefore look forward with confidence to a future in 
which medical studies proper will be the sole field of the 
hospital student. 

How then is the post-Matriculation or pre-medical period 
to be occupied at school? In pure specialization in 
chemistry, physics and biology, or on more general lines ? 


The report speaks of the possibility of small segregated 
groups of intending medical students spending their last 
two years at school solely in working through the pre- 
medical syllabus, and suggests that if more time were 
devoted to science throughout the school period there would 
be some available for languages or literature during 
the pre-medical period. The ist M. B. cramming class 
should certainly find no place as such in any system of 
education, but it may be well at this juncture to examine 
some statistics. 

Taking as a specimen the recent Oxford and Cambridge 
School Certificate examination, figures show that some 
55 per cent. of the candidates appear to have offered science 
in some form or other, and it may safely be assumed 
that intending medical students would in most cases be 
included here rather than in the 45 per cent. of non-scientists. 

Our pre-medical students will thus come under two 
heads; the larger body with at least one science credit, and 
a minority with no science experience at all, products of the 
classical ‘‘ Side who for one reason or another are now 
embarking on a medical career. 

It can be assumed that a pupil with ability adequate to 
secure the Matriculation standard, and already armed with 
credits in two of the three pre-medical subjects, can in the 
equivalent of three or four terms enlarge his knowledge to 
the 1st M.B. level, thus leaving considerable time for 
language or literature if the rst M. B. be taken two years 
after Matriculation. It is gratifying here to note that the 
report contemplates no start in purely medical studies 
before the age of eighteen. Teachers engaged on such 
non-specialist instruction as is indicated will breathe freelv 
on noting that the Conference depecates the suggested 
inclusion of some literary test in the pure pre-medical 
examination. 

The problems that remain are the adequate instruction of 
pupils with no science knowledge, often in the same class as 
those with an adequate grounding ; and the preparation, in 
one class, of pupils for the various pre-medical examinations. 
The welcome suggestion of a common syllabus disposes of 
the latter problem, though the sample syllabus of the 
appendix to the report will doubtless not meet with general 
approval in all its details. 
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The large number of pupils who have not taken a science 
subject before Matriculation apparently gives à clear 
argument for science for all,“ though in the opinion of 
the present writer they are often better prepared by their 
previous training for a more rapid absorption of other 
material than are their non-classical contempories. In any 
case, they are not likely to pass the 1st M.B. under school 
conditions in less than two years of preparation, and the 
accusation of an inadequate general education can not be 
brought against them to the same extent as to those needing 
less intensive pre-medical preparation. 

Finally, the conference would welcome a greater use 
of the Higher Certificate as a means of obtaining exemption 
from the 1st M.B. Herein lies the schoolmaster’s best 
agent in welding into a common whole his intending 
medicals, his university candidates, and those whose 
career is still somewhat nebulous. A two-year course on 
Higher Certificate lines, whether in chemistry, physics, or 
the biological subjects, cannot fail in normally qualified 
hands to be productive of the generally desired result of 
a higher standard of general education, given a suitable 
choice of subsidiaries, and provides a reasonably easy option 
to the rigid syllabus of the rst M.B. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT 


The general education of an intending medical student is 
of the greatest interest to those engaged in trying to frame a 
medical curriculum. The period of pre-medical studies is 
spent with increasing frequency at school and only too often 
general education is stopped at too early an age, in order to 
specialize in elementary science for the purpose of passing 
the pre-medical examination. 

After interviews with headmasters of public schools and 
representatives of the Science Masters’ Association the 
Conference found that its dislike for early specialization was 
shared by the scholastic profession. 

The Conference has been assured that general education 
need not be neglected during the preparation for 1st M.B. 
and other preliminary science examinations. It is, however, 
probably true that preparation for these examinations takes 
up very nearly the whole time and energy of intending 
medical students during their last two years at school. 
That a boy who has reached the matriculation standard of 
a university should spend his last two years at school 
almost wholly in the study of the natural sciences may not 
be undesirable, although the Conference feels it important 
that the study of literature and languages should be con- 
tinued up to the time of leaving school. It is, however, a 
serious matter if intending medical students during their 
last two years are segregated in a small group, not only from 


the rest of the school, but even from other boys on the 
science side. The existence of M.B. classes at schools, 
small groups of boys who are engaged, not so much in the 
study of science, as in working through a prescribed syllabus 
in preparation for a series of small examinations, is a very 
unfortunate result of the present system. 

If all schoolboys and girls devoted a reasonable proportion 
of their time throughout the school period to the natural 
sciences there should be less need for a prolonged period of 
intensive preparation at the end of school life. However, 
such a change must be gradual and, for the present, the 
Conference recognizes that under school conditions the 
necessary preparation for the 1st M.B. and similar examina- 
tions requires two years after the passing of a matriculation 
examination or its equivalent. 

A suggestion was made that an examination or test in a 
literary subject should be included with the 1st M.B. 
examination. The Conference does not recommend this, as 
it is unwilling to add to the burden of an examination which 
proves difficult to many. The Conference would, however, 
approve of greater use being made of the Higher School 
Certificate Examinations as a means of obtaining exemption 
from the examinations for the 1st M.B. or Basic Sciences. 

The interviews with the headmasters and the representa- 
tives of the Science Masters’ Association revealed also a 
strong desire on the part of the schools that there should be 
a common examination syllabus in chemistry, physics, and 
biology. The teaching of these subjects in schools is 
difficult and expensive, and the difficulties are increased 
when it involves preparing pupils in one class for a number 
of different pre-medical examinations. The training would 
be more efficient if these differences, none of them great or 
important, could be removed. The Conference is entirely 
in agreement on this point. With this end in view a 
syllabus has been drawn up which it is hoped may be 
accepted as a useful example of a common syllabus 
(Appendix A. (1), (2) and (3)). The chief modifications 
proposed are a reduction in the amount of botany and of 
inorganic chemistry with the inclusion of some rudiments of 
organic chemistry.“ It is believed that such a syllabus is 
designed on sound educational lines and will also serve as 
a useful preparation for the further studies of the pre-clinical 
period. 

In order to allow sufficient time for general education and 
to avoid the danger of too early specialization the Conference 
is generally agreed that medical studies proper, t.e. 
anatomy and physiology, should not be begun before the 
age of eighteen. 


* The Conference understands that at the University of Cambridge organic 
chemistry forms a distinct part of the first M. B. examination. 


Varia 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., LTD., have just produced 
No. 1 of their house-organ, under the attractive title Longman s 
Log, a reminder of the time more than 200 years ago, when the 
firm began publishing at the Sign of the Ship. It is described in 
the foreword as a running comment on our general books, 
intended to give some idea of their interest, and is addressed 
chiefly to the general reader. Technical books are given brief 
notes only, but an announcement of a new work on evolution 
entitled The Variation of Animals in Nature, by G. C. Robson 
and O. W. Richards will interest our readers. News of 
publication of the Glossary and Index to the supplementary 
volumes of Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, and of the 
two concluding volumes of Mellor’s great work, will be welcome 
to chemists. 

* * * 

Messrs. WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD., have issued a revised 
list of their science books. It includes descriptive notes on a 
number of their textbooks on physics and chemistry, and also 
the announcement of two new books, namely, Inorganic Chemistry, 
by Niels Bjerrum (translated from the Danish third edition, and 
adapted by R. P. Bell), and The World of Science, by Dr. F. 
Sherwood Taylor. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., have issued an attractive 
classified Peak List of their books for Christmas. This and 
the winter issue of The Bookmark and Everyman contain 
descriptive notes on recent publications. 

* x * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION 
BuREAvUxX, 16 Russell Square, W. C. 1, has just issued the first 
of a series of Quarterly Recommendations of recently published 
Scientific and Technical Books (free to full members of Aslib, 
108. 6d. a year to non-members). The services of some sixty 
specialist organizations have been obtained to produce a classified 
and graded list of recent books, with prices and publishers’ names. 
which should be extremely valuable in guiding librarians in their 
book purchases. 

* * = 

Steuart Films have acquired the sole distribution of Dance- 
Kaufmann Technical Films. These are made to order in 35 m. 
16 m., or 9.5m. They are silent, and being inexpensive, should 
be invaluable aids to teachers. Subjects such as harmonie 
motions, electrostatics, and the theory of the induction motor 
are treated. The films are diagrammatic, and are made in loop 
form or 50 ft. lengths. All are cycle films. 
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Topics and Events 


INTERCHANGE OF TEAchERS.— Attention is directed by the 
English-speaking Union to the arrangements for the interchange 
of teachers between Great Britain and the United States. The 
interchange of salaried appointments between women teachers 
in British and American schools is arranged in Great Britain by 
a Joint Committee representing the English-Speaking Union, 
the British Federation ot University Women, and the Incorporated 
Association of Headmistresses and the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, working in conjunction with committees in the 
United States. The appointments are open only to teachers who 
at the time of their application are holding a position in a school 
in Great Britain, and are arranged on the understanding that the 
teachers will return to their original posts on the completion of 
their year’s work in the United States. The arrangements for 
interchange have been approved by the Board of Education, 
and service oversea is regarded as contributory service for 
superannuation purposes, and it may also count for salary 
increments under the Burnham Scale. For the year 1936-7 
the following posts in the United States are so far available to 
British teachers: English, 16; History, 8; mathematics, 5; 
physical education, 2; geography, 2; languages, 3; zoology, 2 ; 
junior form subjects and kindergarten, 4. Further information 
regarding the type of school, salaries, income tax, &c., may be 
obtained from the Honorary Secretary, British Joint Committee 
for Interchange, care of English-Speaking Union, Dartmouth 
House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London, W. I. 

s * * 


SCIENCE MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, from 
January 1 to 4. Evening meetings will be held at King's College 
of Household and Social Science, Campden Hill Road. 
Sir William Bragg will give the presidential address on “ School 
Science after School.“ 

* s $ 

WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpuCATION.—One of the 
great problems of the future, only now beginning to attract the 
public attention, will be the utilization of leisure, enforced or 
otherwise. The present solution found by the people at large is 
seen in the numbers of cinemas and greyhound race courses up 
and down the country. Leisure is being interpreted as opportunity 
for pleasure, and pleasure of a highly artificial type at that. This 
phasecannot last. For many years, serious thinkers have believed 
that in adult education lay the true way to the use of leisure for 
the lasting benefit of the individual and mankind. These views 
were the mainspring of the movement which originated the World 
Association for Adult Education. This Association, which has 
recently issued its sixteenth annual report from its central 
office at 16 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, has done, and is 
doing, valuable work in maintaining contact between the various 
National bodies in existence for the promotion of adult education. 
Reports from several European countries, from Canada and the 
United States appear in the present document. A Bureau of 
Information is maintained by the Association, and during the 
year 1934-35 it dealt with visitors from no less than twenty-three 
countries, in addition to handling a mass of inquiries by corre- 
spondence. Subscriptions have unfortunately fallen off seriously, 
due possibly to the temporary suspension of the Association’s 
periodical, and an urgent appeal is made for extended member- 
ship and particularly for grants to enable specific pieces of 
research to be carried out and conferences to be organized. 

* * * 


EPIDIASCOPES.—Though thoroughly up-to-date schools are 
equipped with cinematograph apparatus, the humble epidiascope 
must not be forgotten. These comparatively simple instruments 
can be used for demonstrating an infinity of subjects, and are 
free from many of the limitations imposed by the cinema pro- 
jector. An important consideration is the initial outlay. 
Messrs. Newton & Co., 72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, have 
issued a catalogue of their British Epidiascopes,’’ from which 
it appears that a complete instrument (The Wigmore, Model V) 
can be installed for £16 6s. 6d. The size of field in this model is 
54 in. square, and it will project a picture 3 ft. to 7 ft. square at 
6 ft. to 14 ft. from the screen. The illuminant is one 500-watt 
lamp. Projection microscopes and other accessories are also 
available. Other and more expensive models are illustrated in 
the catalogue. These range up to a machine capable of projecting 
a picture 10 ft. square at a distance of 55 ft. and costing £250. 
The new high intensity models are fitted with special diffusion 
reflectors which, it is claimed, show a great advance in efficiency 
over previous models. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The North of 
England Education Conference will be held at Bridlington, on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, January 2, 3, and 4, 1936. 
The Right Hon. Lord Middleton, M.C., J.P., has accepted the 
office of President, and will give his address at the inaugural 
meeting on the morning of Thursday, January 2. There will be 
two general meetings. Prominent educationists will deliver 
addresses on the following subjects: The Planning and Design 
of School Buildings, Physical Education, The Hadow 
Scheme in the Light of Seven Years’ Experience,“ Training in 
Citizenship,” The Place of a Psychologist in the School, The 
Value of the Teaching of Good Music in our Schools.“ An 
exhibition of educational publications, school furnishings and 
equipment, will be held in the Conference Hall. The Joint 
Secretaries for the Conference, Education Offices, Oxford Street, 
Bridlington, will be pleased to supply further details. 


* 2 * 


A NEW FEDERATION. — At Chelsea College of Physical Educa- 
tion, on October 19, a formative meeting was held, bringing 
into being a Federation of Societies of Teachers in Physical 
Education. This Federation includes all the societies of teachers 
in physical education in Great Britain. The objects of the 
Federation are to bring together the various societies of teachers 
in physical education for the purpose of co-operation, propa- 
ganda, and the study of matters pertaining to health and educa- 
tion. Miss M. Fountain, President of the Ling Association of 
Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics, was elected Chairman of the 
Federation, Mr. F. Jenner, Hon. Secretary of the Secondary 
Schoolmasters’ Physical Education Association, Vice-Chairman ; 
Miss P. Spafford, Secretary of the Ling Association of Teachers 
of Swedish Gymnastics, Hon. Secretary, and Mr. H. Naylor, 
of the British Association for Physical Training, Hon. Treasurer. 
The offices of the Federation are at 10 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W. C. 1. 


* * * 


JEWISH HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF GREAT BRITAIN.— Fol- 
lowing the series of lectures on Health and the Law, delivered 
last spring under the auspices of the Jewish Health Organization, 
a further series of ten weekly lectures are being given at 8. 30 p. m. 
on Saturday evenings at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, High 
Street, Whitechapel, E.1, from November 23 to January 25 
The opening lecture on Ante-Natal Care was delivered by 
Dame Louise McIlroy. Dr. Reginald C. Jewesbury will lecture on 
the Care of the Infant in the First Two Years of Life ; Dr. Bernard 
Myers on the Physical and Mental Welfare of the Pre-School 
Child ; Dr. M. D. Eder on the Care of the Child in Relation to his 
Studies ; Dr. H. Harris on Play in Childhood ; Mrs. Susan Isaacs 
on the Mental Welfare of the Child; Mrs. Winifred Raphael 
on the Welfare of the Worker; Prof. V. H. Mottram on Domestic 
Hygiene; Mr. Phineas Quass on the Protection of the Worker, 
and Prof. Samson Wright on the Care of the Adolescent. 
Admission is free, without ticket. 


* * * 


GIRLS’ School. SANATORIUM.—Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay, 
North Wales, which is one of the few girls’ schools, if not the 
only one, with a resident doctor, has carried its medical 
arrangements one step farther by the opening, on October 26, 
of a new two-story sanatorium providing up-to-date accommoda- 
tion for the medical officer, her patients and assistants, and for 
the visiting dentist. The building consists of two departments 
which are on separate floors and have no communication with 
one another. The ground floor is a general medical clinic and 
hospital; the first floor, which is entered by a different door, 
being a miniature isolation hospital for infectious cases with 
separate discharge and fumigation rooms. There is accommoda- 
tion in all for twenty-six patients. There are balconies and a 
terrace on to which the beds can be wheeled and vita-glass windows 
in all the wards. The building was designed by Mr. S. Colwyn 
Foulkes, of Colwyn Bay. 


* * * 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION, PAST AND PRESENT.— The Alexander 
Pedler Lecture on this subject delivered by Commander L. C. 
Bernacchi, under the auspices of the British Science Guild and the 
Manchester branch of the Geographical Association, in March, 
1935, has now been reprinted in pamphlet form. In this lecture, 
Commander L. C. Bernacchi first gave an excellent summary of 
the achievements of Antarctic explorers and then dealt with 
(a) the climate and geographical conditions (b) Sea Ice and Land 
Ice in Polar regions. (Is. British Science Guild.) 
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NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE, 1936.—The New 
Education Fellowship which has held international Conferences 
all over the world during the last twenty years is next year, 
from July 31 to August 14, to celebrate its coming-of-age by 
holding the seventh World Conference at Cheltenham. It is 
expected that 2,000 delegates representing some fifty different 
countries will be present. It has been the custom of the 
Fellowship to take a vital problem of education as the theme 
of the World Conferences. In view of the political situation 
in such countries as Russia, Germany, and Italy, it will be of 
interest to many that the subject chosen for the Cheltenham 
Conference should be, Education in a Free Community—a 
discussion of the foundations of Freedom and a Free Community.”’ 
Representatives of Italy and Germany will take part in the 
Conference. Sir Percy Nunn, London, has been chosen as its 
President, and with him will be associated such well-known 
leaders of education as Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, founder of the 
Fellowship ; Prof. Pierre Bovet, Geneva; Mr. Frederick Clarke, 
London ; Prof. Paul Langevin, College de France; Mr. Eduard 
Lindeman; Prof. Jean Piaget; Lord Eustace Percy, and 
Sir Michael Sadler. Miss Clare Soper, 29 Tavistock Square, 
London, has been appointed organizing secretary. 

s * * 


CHRISTMAS MEETINGS FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF 
SCRIPTURE.—The Association for Adult Religious Education 
has arranged a book-room with an exhibition of books, maps, 
and pictures useful to students and teachers of Scripture, at 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1, from Tuesday, December 31, 1935, 
to Friday, January 3, 1936. This book-room will be open all 
day as a reading-room to members of the general public free of 
charge, but books must not be removed from the room. Short 
addresses and discussions have also been arranged to which all 
interested will be freely welcome. These meetings will take 
place daily at 11 a.m. or 12 noon and at 3 and 5 p. m., and will 
be addressed by scholars and teachers of Scripture. Principal 
C. Ryder Smith, will speak on The Old Testament and the 
Love of My Neighbour, and on Home Life at Nazareth.“ 
Prof. Norman Baynes, will speak on The Old Testament and 
the Modern World ” ; Miss E. Moberly Bell, on The Problem 
of the Teaching of Religion in Day Schools“; and Miss Maizie 
S. West, on Our English Bible and William Tyndale,“ and on 
Miracles, Angels, and Visions in the Bible.“ Canon Anthony 


Deane, will speak on The Background of the Gospels: Rev. 
F. K. Chaplin, on English Methods in the Scripture Lesson 
and Miss W. M. Silcock, on “ The Religious Training of Little 
Children.“ Questions and discussions will be welcomed by all 
the speakers. For further particulars apply to the Hon. Organizing 
Secretary, 15 Fox Hill, Norwood, London, S. E. 19. 

* * * 


NEW INTEREST FOR SCHOOLBOYS.—At the Schoolboys’ Own 
Exhibition to be held at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, January 1 to 11, 1936, architecture will be repre- 
sented for the first time by an exhibit in the form of a competition 
organized by the Royal Institute of British Architects. A 
model house will be shown, and each room will be displayed 
in detail: How the kitchen works, How the bedroom 
works, How the heating works, &c. No less than sixty-one 
prizes in the form of book tokens will be awarded to competitors 
Also, for the first time there will be a demonstration of the 
actual building of a canoe from start to finish. The Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force are exhibiting. Short talks by 
eminent persons will be given to the boys in the Hall of Science. 
Amongst the speakers are Sir Richard Gregory, Vice-Ad miral 
Sir Edward Evans, Commander L. C. Bernacchi, John Brophy, 
Major F. A. Freeth, of Imperial Chemical Industries. Prot. 
Winifred Cullis, J. J. Denton, Victor Peers, of Gaumont British, 
Ritchie Calder, Wynn and T. C. Macnamara, of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, Dr. L. G. Dudley Buxton, Dr. H. 
Schofield, of Loughborough College, and J. Davidson Pratt. 
The Exhibition is organized by, and for, the Association for the 
Development of Creative Work. : 

* * 

THE EMPIRE’S AIRWAY EXHIBITION.—An exhibition portraying 
the organization and operation of the air services over Empire 
air-routes will be opened at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, by the Secretary of State for Air, on Thursday, 
December 5, and will be on view to the public from December 6 
until January 31. The exhibition, which is being organized 
and staged by Imperial Airways, Ltd., is popular in character, 
both in scope and treatment, and will illustrate the development 
of air communications within the Empire by means of models, 
charts, maps, and photographs. It will imclude models of 
every type of air liner which has been owned by the Company 
since its inception. 


Personal Paragraphs 


IN these columns in the October number the following 


statement was made. Miss. G. A. Richards, senior 
mathematics mistress at Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster 
has been appointed Headmistress of the School.“ The 
inadvertent omission of the words Francis Holland 
Girls', before School has caused inconveniences for 
which apologies are due. Miss Richards has held her present 
post since 1920 and succeeds Miss A. R. Morison, who is 
retiring, at Francis Holland Girls’ School, in January 
next. 
* a 1 

Mr. Guy KENDALL, Headmaster of University College 
School, Hampstead, since 1916, has announced his decision 
to retire at the end of Lent term next. Mr. Kendall 
was educated at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He took first classes in Classical Mod., Lit. Hum., and 
Theology. He served as an assistant at Charterhouse 
from 1902 to 1916. In his book A Headmaster Remembers, 
published in 1933, he strongly criticized the present 
examination system. 

* * * 

DR. F. C. SHRUBSALL, whose death was reported in 
September last, was a valued contributor to this Journal. 
He was an old boy of Merchant Taylors’ School and a 
former student of Clare College, Cambridge. He graduated 
in 1895 with a first-class in natural science. He then 
entered St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, qualified in medicine 
in 1900 and took the M.D., Cambridge in 1903. In 1909 
he entered the school medical service of the London County 
Council and at the time of his death was a senior medical 
officer in charge of a department dealing with mental 
deficiency and juvenile delinquency problems in which he 
had become a leading expert. He was Secretary of Section 


H, British Association, for eighteen years and President 
of the Section in 1924. 
* * 

By a mournful coincidence, a former High Master of 
St. Paul's School and the first High Mistress of St. Paul's 
Girls’ School, have both passed away almost at the same 
moment. The Rev. Dr. Hillard, who was born in 1865. 
had a brilliant career at Oxford and then went to Clifton, 
where, in collaboration with a colleague, the well-known 
North and Hillard ” classical textbooks were produced. 
In 1899 he was appointed Headmaster of Durham School, 
and while he was there the school had a remarkable record 
in scholarships. He succeeded F. W. Walker at St. Paul's 
in 1905, and during his twenty-two years of office it was 
acknowledged that while he maintained the old tradition 
he broadened it and made it more comprehensive. New 
science buildings were opened, and the standard of the 
school was maintained in the face of ever-increasing 
competition. His deeply religious outlook was manifest in 
all his activities. 

s$ 1 s 

Miss FRANCES RALPH Gray was born in Ireland. She 
was classical lecturer at Westfield College from 1883 to 
1894 and did a great work in building up the junior school 
of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, before being appointed 
first High Mistress of St. Paul’s. Besides exerting there a 
beneficent influence which has been widely acknowledged. 
she was President of the Association of Headmistresses from 
1923 to 1925, and of the Association of University Women 
Teachers in 1921-2. She was greatly interested in univer- 
sity settlement and juvenile court work, and was made a 
J.P. in 1920. She received the O.B.E. in 1926. 

ONLOOKER. 
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Correspondence 


THE WRITER OF THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


With reference to your excellent review of Dr. Rendall’s book, 
Personal Clues in Shakespeare Poems and Sonnets, in the Novem- 
ber issue of The Journal, would you allow me to take exception 
to the remark that if William Shakespeare did not write the 
poems and plays attributed to him, the Earl of Oxford is as likely 
to have done so as Francis Bacon or any one else.“ 

Are there not two outstanding points of difference in favour 
of the latter? Namely: 

1. Francis Bacon died in 1626, e Lord Oxford died as 
early as 1604. Approximately half the thirty-six Shakespeare 
plays appeared for the first time in the 1623 Folio edition. If 
Oxford wrote them they must have been hidden somewhere for 
nineteen years! And Richard III appeared, in quarto form in 
1622 as newly augmented.” Obviously Oxford could have had 
no hand in this augmentation. 

2. The next outstandingly important difference in favour, as 
it seems to me, of Francis Bacon is that apart from a single and 
very mediocre piece of verse the Echo verse - Oxford does not 
appear to have written anything, whereas Francis Bacon's 
admitted works in their philosophy and the views expressed on 
many subjects constitute a prose exposition of the same thoughts 
that are expressed in Shakespeare.“ Even some mistakes are 
common to both. H. BRIDGEWATER. 


In reply to your correspondent’s letter, I would say that I have 
no desire to enter into the Baconian controversy, but merely 
state my conviction (1) that neither Francis Bacon nor the Earl 
of Oxford wrote the Shakespeare plays ; (2) that the former was 
far too busy a man to have had time to do so, even if he had had 
the ability ; and (3) that the moral attitude of Bacon’s Essays 
and of Shakespeare’s plays is so different that they could not 
possibly have come from the same hand. THE REVIEWER. 


DISINFECTANTS IN THE SCHOOL 


I wonder if those who are responsible for the sanitary arrange- 
ments and health precautions for children in schools realize the 
importance of discriminating between real disinfectants and 
imaginary ones? I have frequently noticed the use of disinfect- 
ing fluids that can never claim to belong to the former category. 
The word disinfectant covers a multitude of sins, for many 
so-called disinfectants are merely deodorants, while others are 
purely antiseptics. These only retard microbial growth without 
destroying the germs. 

Your readers may be interested in the following rules which 
should govern the choice of a disinfectant : 

(1) It must bea real and active germicide capable of destroying 
all kinds of bacteria. A strong smell does not prove this fact. 

(2) It must be safe to leave about since many disinfectants are 
highly dangerous. 


(3) It must not burn the skin even in a pure undiluted state. 

(4) It must be soluble in water and harmless to clothing, 
fabrics, etc. 

Carbolic acid, although a strong disinfectant does not meet 
these requirements on account of its corrosive action and 
poisonous nature. Chlorinated lime is efficacious but must not 
be allowed to come into contact with metals ; formalin is excellent 
but is apt to irritate eyes and thrdat. I have found, however, 
that a good branded disinfectant with a coal tar foundation 
fulfils all these considerations. 

Such a disinfectant can be used for spraying rooms or for 
swabbing down floors and washing over walls, flushing lavatories 
and drains. Damp cleaning is necessary because dry sweeping 
merely raises the dust to let it settle again. It should be done 
after the pupils leave in the evening so that germs are not 
“ beaten up before the children arrive and that they do not 
sit in a room with damp floors. 

Simple precautions such as regular wiping over of tops of doors, 
window led ges and desks with a damp duster dipped in disinfectant 
solution will do much to prevent the spreading of germs. It 
can be carried out by the pupils themselves, thus Wüsste 
hygienic principles into the young mind. 

M. EDWARD MILLs. 


PRE-MEDICAL STUDIES IN SCHOOL 


In regard to Pre-Medical Studies, I am of the opinion that 
early specialization is certainly to be condemned, and that it is 
definitely undesirable that a boy should spend his last two years 
at school almost wholly in the study of science, or that medical 
studies proper should begin before the age of eighteen. 

I should like to see a compulsory literary test (e.g. in English. 
Latin or French) as an integral part of the first M.B. examination, 
and I cannct think that, with the proposed reductions in the 
chemistry ana botany syllabuses, such a paper would add to 
the burden of an examination which proves difficult to 
many. 

I should like to encourage greater use of the Higher School 
Examination for exemptions from the first M. B. in spite of two 
difficulties which have to be faced : 

First : one examination can be just as specialized as the other ; 
and secondly : most pupils are likely to choose what they consider 
is the softer option, the first M. B., so as to minimize the risk of 
failure; a choice which the majority of parents would probably 
endorse. 

By giving Higher Certificate preference in the awards of 
scholarships and prizes the second difficulty would —in part 
be got over. 

Much benefit would no doubt accrue from a common examina- 
tional syllabus in the first M. B. (and Pre-Medical) examinations, 
on the lines of the admirable syllabuses in Appendix A of the 
recent Conference Report. HEADMASTER. 


Prize Competitions 


The winner of the November Competition is 
proxime accessit, Damon.“ 


The winner of the October Competition was Miss 
Priscilla Wells, 5 Cumberland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


The winner of the September Competition was Miss 
Kathleen M. Chapman, Bonaplata 41-2“, Sarria, Barcelona, 
Spain. 

This competitor was in the throes of moving and so did 
not claim her prize, and we tried to be very clever and do 
without, which resulted in a muddle. We hope the winners 
are clear now. 


We classify the forty-nine versions received as follows: 


Class I.—(a) Winton, Damon, Fidelis, Hibernia, Zlata Husa, 
Memus, Agricola, W. J. H., R. E., Cambria, 
Héléne, V. N., Clyre, Emjay, F. L. G., Beetle, 


“ Hibernia,” 


G. E. M., Magister, Fortune le veut, Urbanus, 
Ex or, Salonique, L. L., Taube, Baires, Als ob, 
Dexter, Sinister, Tula, Pilgrim, N. W. H., 
Martin. 
(b) Bow-wow, Château d'If, Ninette, R. L., D. S.S., 

Double E., Old Trident, Rico, Doré, D. W., 
Landéville. 

Class II1.—Saintonge, Onyx, Merrylegs, E. L. C. M., Pigeon, 
E. H. S. 


PokM BY O. AUBERT (from an old MS.) 
LR LIVRE DE LA RAISON 


Lorsque le ciel, prodigue en ses présents, 
combla de biens tant d’étres différents, 

ouvrages merveilleux de son pouvoir supréme, 
de Jupiter l'homme reçut, dit-on, 

un livre écrit par Minerve elle-même, 
ayant pour titre la raison. 
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Ce livre ouvert aux yeux de tous les ages 

les devoit tous conduire à la vertu. 

Mais d’aucun d’eux il ne fut entendu, 
quoiqu’il contint les leçons les plus sages. 

L'enfance y vit des mots et rien de plus; 

la jeunesse beaucoup d' abus; 

l'âge suivant, des regrets superflus ; 

et la vieillesse en déchira les pages. 


tt 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“ WINTON ” 


When Jove, from all the gifts at his command, 

Endowed his creatures with such lavish hand, 

Those wondrous living things work of his power divine, 

To man, ‘tis said, a book from Heaven came, 

Writ by Minerva’s self its every line, 

And having Reason for its name. 

This book, that open lay to every age, 

Ought to have led them all in virtue’s way ; 

But none gave heed its teaching to obey, 

Although its lessons were surpassing sage. 

Childhood saw in it words and nothing more ; 
Upon it youth set little store ; 

To manhood vain regrets were all its lore ; 

And old age tore in pieces every page. 


TRANSLATED BT DAMON ”’ 


When bounteous Heaven was fain, supreme in power, 
On diverse beings diverse gifts to shower, 

From all those wondrous works, tis said, Jove took 
(The riches of creation having scanned) 

For his dear human race one boon, a book, 

Reason yclept, writ by Minerva’s hand. 

This book, divinely destined to engage 

Mankind to Virtue, and his steps to guide, 

None comprehended ; none were edified 

By the wise lore inscribed for every age. 

Childhood spelt out the words, and nought beside : 
Youth, finding much to blame, its worth denied ; 
Men in their prime but vain regrets descried, 

And old men tore and blotted each fair page. 


TRANSLATED BY FIDELIS ” 


When Heaven, lavish of its gifts, assigned 
A bounteous share to all creation’s kind, 
Wondrous accomplishment of its almighty power, 
Great Jove bestow'd on Man, we're told, 
A book that was Minerva’s very dower, 
With Reason on its page enscroll'd. 
Open it was for learners of all ages, 
And virtue to them all it should have taught ; 
But none would read its lessons as they ought, 
Though writ therein were truths beyond the Sages. 
Childhood saw in it words and nothing more, 
While youth revilings found galore, 
Their elders—of regrets vain store, 
And old age tore to bits its pages. 


TRANSLATED BELT HIBERNIA ” 


When Heaven, prodigal in gifts and power, 
did on so many varied people shower, 
proofs of its great and wondrous works, tis said 
mankind from Jupiter a book received, 
the title, Reason, plainly to be read, 
Writ by Minerva's hand, it was believed, 
Open to every age and every eye 

it inculcated virtue and things good. 
But no one cared or even understood, 
although the precepts taught were true and high. 
Childhood saw naught but letters anywhere. 
Youth criticized and found abuses there. 
Age came but thought regrets too much to bear. 
Old age tore up the pages silently. 


TRANSLATED BY ZLATA HUSA 


When Heaven, its bounties widely lavishing, 
Heaped its rich gifts on every living thing, 
The wondrous works of power omnipotent, 
To man, tis said, Jove's liberal blessings sharing, 
A book, by wise Minerva writ, was sent, 
The title ‘‘ Book of Reason bearing. 

This book, displayed to eyes of every age, 
Might, one would think, lead all to seek the good. 
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But of them all, by none twas understood, 

Yet it was filled with precepts wondrous sage. 
Childhood found in it words, and nought beyond. 

To youth’s desires twould not respond. 

The next age found regrets profuse and fond. 

The old and peevish tore its every page. 


TRANSLATED BY MEMUS”’ 


When Heaven, lavish of his bounteous dower, 
on many and divers beings boons did shower, 
the wondrous works of his supremest might, 
from Jupiter—they say—to man there came 
a tome Minerva did herself indite ; 

The Book of Reason twas by name. 

Laid open to the eyes of every age, 

it should to virtue’s height lead all to soar. 
But not one of them understood its lore, 
though it contained of lessons the most sage. 
Childhood saw in it words and nothing more ; 
Youth wrongs therein in ample store: 
manhood its vain regrets, that did but bore ; 
and venerable age rent every page. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘ AGRICOLA ” 
When Heav’n, so lavish of its gifts to all, 
endowed its divers creatures great and small, 
splendid creations of its sovran might, 
to man was given, by Jupiter, tis said, 
a book divine Minerva once did write. 
“ Reason its superscription read. 
This book out-spread for young and old to see 
was meant to guide each age in virtue's way. 
But though the wisest lore within it lay 
not one could understand its mystery. 
Childhood found in it words and naught beside ; 
youth much illusion to deride ; 
those ripe in years regrets to cast aside ; 
And old age tore its pages ruthlessly. 


TRANSLATED BY W. J. H.“ 
When Heav'n that scatters gifts with bounteous grace 
Dowered with blessings men of diverse race, 
Those wondrous works of power sublime and grand, 
Men say they had received from Jove on high 
A book Minerva writ with her own hand, 
And “ Wisdom ” was the name men knew it by. 
This book that open lay to every age. 
Was destined to lead men to virtue's light. 
But none, alas! could read its theme aright, 
Although replete with timely precepts sage. 
Childhood but gazed on words and saw no more ; 
Youth scorned as vile abuse its ample lore ; 
Mid-life found vain regrets on which to pore ; 
And Old Age rent the volume, page by page. 


We consider the whole of Class I worth quoting, but 
with so many good entries we should require an entire 
issue of the Journal for our feature. R. E.“ was almost 
included ; a weakness toward the end put her just outside 
the quoted group. We did not like Youth felt sure th 
volume lied The middle-aged would vain regrets elide. But 
“ R. E.“ does herself less than justice in her self-accusation 
of carelessness. We find her work always distinguished. 
and sending an improved version later is quite permissable 
and often occurs in this contest. We ourselves have done 
sillier things: we have tinkered at a poem until it was 
almost spoiled, then typed it out in final form, carried it 
to the letter-box, and just as we dropped the envelope in. 
we knew in a dead certainty how it ought to have run. 

Among the quoted versions the little points that 
determined position were ambiguity over tous les dges ; the 
subsequent enumeration of the ages showed what was 
meant, but some English versions put it so that the reader 
might think it meant historical ages. The other difficulty. 
as “ Zlata Husa truly remarks, is beaucoup d' abus which 
means precepts or counsels that affronted youth, or that 
youth considered mistaken. We accept either meaning. 
Other little points concerned clichés and phrases dragged 
in for rhyme or metre. At times this is inevitable, but 


(Continued on page 776) 
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SOME NOTABLE COURSES 
| | 


MODERN FRENCH COURSE 
by MARC CEPPI. Vol. I, 28. Vols. II and III, 28. 4d. each. Vol. IV, 28. 6d. 


Mr. Ceppi's latest course has quickly achieved a wide popularity, and five large editions of Volume I 
have been called for. The course is designed for pupils beginning French at 11 or 12 and goes up 
to School Certificate standard. Well-planned volumes. . . very sensible scheme of work... 
grammatical explanations are given with great clearness. . . . Excellent illustrations.“ — THE A. M. A. 
d. In response to requests, Mr. Ceppi has prepared a booklet of Supplementary and Revision Exercises, 
covering the first three volumes of the above course. Now ready. Price 18. 


DEUTSCH 
by J. D. ELLIS WILLIAMS, M.A., Ph.D. Sixth Edition. 38. 6d. 


A comprehensive three-year course for pupils beginning at 12 or 13. Each lesson contains new 
grammatical facts, vocabulary, and sentences for translation from and into German based on the 
grammar given. A great deal of practical material is furnished right through the book, which gives 
a sensible, thorough, and extensive course of German study. The clearness of the explanations 
leaves nothing to be desired.”—scoOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


CONCISE LATIN COURSE 


Part I by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. and J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 219% Edition. Zs. 
(NEW) Parr II by E. C. MARCHANT and F. H. PHILF OT, B.A. 3rd Edition. 3s. 
“ Your Concise Latin Course cannot in my mind possibly be improved upon. I cannot refrain 
from taking this opportunity of telling you that I have always found it a most excellent book for 


both young and adult students, in schools and in private tuition. The secret of its success, I believe, 
is in the perfection of arrangement.“ A PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER. 


THE ENGLISH APPRENTICE 
by W. KERR, M.A. Sixth Edition. 28. 6d. 


A widely-praised course in grammar and composition for ages 11 to 14. Its aim is to make young 
writers familiar with the tools of the trade, and appreciative of their form and function. The 
fundamentals in grammar and literary expression presented in a striking and memorable way, with 
an abundance of helpful suggestion and searching comment.” —SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


A HISTORY FOR BRITISH SCHOOLS 
by D. C. SOMERVELL, M.A. Tu four Volumes. 38. each 


Mr. Somervell’s course deals not only with English History, but also with those portions or aspects 
of History in general which it most concerns a British boy or girl to know something about. The 
whole scheme is well thought out and carefully balanced . . . of the scholarly character the author's 
name is sufficient guarantee.” —HISTORY. 

* 


Catalogues of books on any particular subject, or a complete 
Textbook Catalogue will gladly be sent post free on request. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 2 PORTUGAL STREET : LONDON, W.C. 2 
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the phrases chosen must never be clichés, must always be 
apt, and if possible pleasing. ‘‘ Memus looked like being 
the winner until he reached Manhood its vain regrets, that 
did but bore. 


We preferred “ Agricola s ” ruthlessly to Hibernia’s ” 
silently, but Agricola says creatures great and small, 
and youth much illusion to deride. 


In daring to place Damon's version second we are 
conscious that we are giving dangerous encouragement 
to translators who like to embellish the original, but this 
version is so outstanding and so poetic that we find 
ourselves eating our own oft-reiterated words, and even 
a maxim or two of the Translator’s Decalogue. In our 
own defence we point out that Damon's embellishments 

are not clichés. 


Many competitors differed in opinion over ouvrages 
merveilleux, some obviously taking it as referring to the 
biens and others to les étves differents. As it is ambiguous 
we accepted both ideas, but preferred those versions which 
also left it ambiguous. 


Class I (b) rank a little, but very little, lower than (a) 
some because they chose their own metre, others for not 
bothering to rhyme, still others for preferring to call the 
book Rectitude, Justice, Right, anything but Reason. 
Als ob,” as ever, goes his own way, although he calls 
it Reason, he adds and the March of Mind, but we had to 
leave him in (a) because the rest of his version is so 
distinguished. Another poem we admired was Dexter’s,”’ 
but it was marred by rhyming moods and goods, nor do 
we quite approve of calling the gifts of heaven goods / 
We are so glad to welcome Beetle back, but he weighed 
in with a trick we dislike, thus: Childhood saw naught 
in't but a wordy screed, and Old age tore’t to pieces in a rage. 
‘* Beetle ” sends a curious verse he found, taken from a 
restaurant in Luxemburg : 

Zwö' Katzen an Eng Maus, 

Zwo’ Fruen an Engem Haus, 

Zwe Honn un Enger Schank, 

De’ Verstin sech sele Lank. 
„Beetle makes out all but the third line. We think 
it is Two men in one pub. What do our readers make of 
this puzzling rhyme ? 

“G. E. M.“ and L. L.“ just missed being very good. 
Although we scarcely dare say it for fear of encouraging 
carelessness, we think they both laboured a little too 
much at their poems. Sinister's recent prize went to 
her head and brought out reason rhyming with creation. 
“D. S. S.“ knew we should miss the rhymes, so he closes 
with this graceful verse : 

I dedicate these verses blank 

To our dear Editor so frank, 

I trow hell use his blunt harpoon ; 

“ The letter killeth not so soon 

When “ words and sense are both in tune! 


L 


„ Landéville ’’ made us laugh by choosing for his version 
the metre of When shepherds watched, and insisting on it 
in the manner of Sir Owen Seaman, thus: 

Mankind received from Jupiter 
A book (for so we're told) 
With title REASON by MINER- 

va marked in letters bold. 


We are also indebted to “ R. L.” for the ending : 

No one of all the race could understand it. 

Childhood saw words, and nothing saw beside ; 

Youth, the fair lure of laws defied ; 

The middle years, regret’s uncleansing tide ; 

And fretful age tore out the leaves and damned it. 
“R. L.“ adds: I apologize for the liberty I have taken 
with the last line, but the words so accurately represent 
my feelings when I reached that point that I seemed able 
to think of nothing else.“ 


We had many nice letters, too many to quote. 
are sorry Itzehoe thought we 


But we 
“upbraided ” her 


specially; any apparently harsh comment was quite 
unintentional, but it may be that her general work leads 
us to expect so much from her. We assure her that we 
rank her in the very inmost circle of our esteemed com- 
petitors; moreover, if we think any work bad, we might 
quote the errors, but wild horses would not drag from us 
the name of the perpetrator. 


This passing cloud was marvellously dispelled by a 
message from Ex or,.“ who calls our circle our happy 
family.“ Thank you, Ex or.“ We may add that kindly 
criticism is always a help, and we ourselves are often 
indebted to our competitors in this respect. There is one 
in particular Momus — whose nice feeling for language 
keeps us thoroughly on the alert! There is also a non- 
competing friend of these pages, The Rev. Bishop ai 
Pella, who is kind enough to inform us of anything that 
strikes him, and recently pointed out that the winning 
version of the Trois Belles passage contained the blemish 
furtive instead of side-long. 


We are full of excitement at learning that Emjay” 
is the Head referred to so often by Dan McCourt in his 
amusing sketches, and Emjay ” confesses to enjoying the 
sketches as much as we do. A great man is Emjay.” 
We agree with him about sentiers d'eau and think waier- 
courses would have been better. 


No space for more, and we regret not to be able to 
quote a charming poem written by Bow-wow ” in the 
metre of Matthew Arnold’s Youth and Age. Bow-wow” 
having cleverly pointed out the similarity between the 
two poems. 


Our special thanks to Winton for writing out for us 
a list of French lyrical writers. But does this not indicate 
that there are sufficiently few for a list to be made? We 
cannot imagine embarking on a list of English lyrical 
poets, we should be so embarassed by having to make 
choice among so many. We greatly appreciate the later 
postcard giving us details of the study of French poetry. 
Chanticleer, by J. G. Legge. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Der Unsichtbare Sammlung“ 
by Stefan Zweig. (Leipzig—Inselverlag.) 


In dieser Verlegenheit kam ich auf den Gedanken, unsere alten 
Geschaftsbiicher durchzusehen, um alte Kunden aufzustöbern, 
denen ich vielleicht ein paar Dubletten wieder abluchsen könnte. 
Eine solche alte Kundenliste ist immer eine Art Leichenfeld, 
besonders in jetziger Zeit, und sie lehrte mich eigentlich nicht 
viel: die meisten unserer früheren Käufer hatten langst ihren 
Besitz in Auktionen abgeben müssen oder waren gestorben, und 
von den wenigen Aufrechten war nichts zu erhoffen. Aber da 
stiess ich plötzlich auf ein ganzes Bündel Briefe von unserm wohl 
ältesten Kunden, der mir nur darum aus dem Gedächtnis 
gekommen war, weil er seit Anbruch des Weltkrieges, seit 1914, 
sich nie mehr mit irgendeiner Bestellung oder e an uns 

ewandt hatte. Die Korrespondenz reichte wahrhaftig keine 

bertreibung !—auf beinahe sechzig Jahre zurück: er hatte 
schon von meinem Vater und Grossvater gekauft, dennoch 
konnte ich mich nicht entsinnen, dass er in den siebenunddreissig 
Jahren meiner persönlichen Tätigkeit jemals unser Geschaft 
betreten hatte. Alles deutete darauf hin, dass er ein sonderbarer, 
altvaterischer, skurriler Mensch gewesen sein musste, einer jener 
verschollenen Menzel-oder Spitzweg-Deutschen, wie sie sich 
noch knapp bis in unsere Zeit hinein in kleinen Provinzstadten 
als seltene Unika hier und da erhalten haben. Seine Schnit- 
stücke waren Kalligraphika, säuberlich geschrieben, die Betrage 
mit dem Lineal und roter Tinte unterstrichen, auch wiederholte 
er immer zweimal die Ziffer, um ja keinen Irrtum zu erwecken ; 
dies sowie die ausschliessliche Verwendung von abgelòsten 
Respektblattern und Sparkuverts deuteten auf die Kleinlichkeit 
und fanatische Sparwut eines rettungslosen Provinzlers. Unter- 
zeichnet waren diese sonderbaren Dokumente ausser mit seinem 
Namen stets noch mit dem umständlichen Titel: Leutnant a D., 
Inhaber des Eisernen Kreuzes erster Klasse. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by att 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
(Continued on page 778) 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 
By Tuomas Pick Les, B.Sc. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 256 pages. 
PRACTICAL MAP BOOKS 
By S. J. B. WuyBrow, B.Sc. 


In Six Books. 10d. each. 
YOUNG CITIZENS 
By K. GIBBERD. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 144 pages. 


ARVA LATINA—Book V 
By C. R. Evers, B.A. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 128 pages. 


ESSENTIAL FRENCH IDIOMS 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. 
Limp Cover. 1s. Od. 


LES ENFANTS DUPONT 
By Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A. 

Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 112 pages. 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
FRENCH REVISION BOOK 
By K. C. Bruce, M.A. 


96 pages. 


Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 120 pages. 
C'EST UN SECRET 
By F. M. FORREST. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 104 pages. 


LES LUNETTES DU LION 
By CHARLES VILDRAC. 
Edited by I. H. CLARKE, M.A. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 128 pages. 
DEUTSCH DURCH DAS DIKTAT 
By N. ATKINSON and I. G. ANDERSON. 


Limp Cover. Is. 3d. 80 pages. 
GERMAN IDIOMS 
By E. SCHAERLI. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 3d. 64 pages. 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
By E. J. HoLmMyarp, M.A., M.Sc., D.Litt. 
Book I, IS. 6d.; II, is. 9d.; III, is. 9d. 


AN EASY GERMAN COURSE 
By WALTER RipMAN, M.A. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 9d. 144 pages. 


BUILDERS OF EUROPE 
Volume Two. 
By Dr. EDFORD PRIESTLEY. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 224 pages. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY 
By A. P. GRAHAM and E. J. HOLMYARD. 
Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 240 pages. 


ELEMENTARY LIGHT—Part I 
By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT, B.Sc. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 96 pages. 


ELEMENTARY 
CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS 
By E. J. HoLmyarD, M.A., M. Sc., D.Litt. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 9d. 160 pages. 


SHORT COURSE IN CHEMICAL THEORY 
By E. P. WILSON, M.Sc., A. I. C. 
Cloth Boards. 3s. Od. 256 pages. 


CONCISE PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
By R. A. S. CASTELL, M.Sc. 
Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. 96 pages. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN COMPOSITION 
By WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 


Cloth Boards. Is. 6d. 76 pages. 
FROHLICHE STUNDEN 
By E. SCHAERLI. 
Cloth Boards. Is. 3d. 80 pages. 
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awarded the second place, will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries for this month's competition, which must be 
accompanied by the coupon printed on page 762, must reach 
the office by the first post on January 1, 1936, addressed 
“ PRIZE Eprrok,“ The Journal of Education, Three Ludgate 
Broadway, London, E.C. 4. 


Prize Essay Ccmpetition 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


The Editors offer the following prizes for the best essays 
written in English by boys or girls attending secondary 
schools in Great Britain or Ireland. For Senior Candidates, 
14 years of age and over, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to be chosen by the successful competitors to the 
value of {1 1s. and 15s. respectively : for Junior Candidates, 
under 14 years of age, two prizes, a first and a second, 
in books to the value of 15s. and 108. respectively. Not 
more than three essays should be sent in from one depart- 
ment of a school (Junior and Senior), the selection at this 
stage being made by the form-masters or mistresses 
concerned. If more than the prescribed number are pre- 
sented the names of the candidates will be arranged alpha- 
betically, and those in excess of three Seniors and three 
Juniors will not be considered. The final award will be 
made by the Editors, whose decision shall be final. 

While hackneyed topics should be avoided, the essays 
may be on subjects of the candidates’ own choosing, or 
on others suggested in the course of their English reading 
by their teachers. They may be written specially for this 
competition, or as exercises presented in the ordinary 
course of school work. The themes should be such as lend 
themselves to literary, as opposed to merely scientific or 
technical treatment. 

Quarto paper (say, 11 in. by 9 in.) should be used, and 
the writing should be on one side of the paper only, with 
a 1 in. margin on the left hand. Clear, legible writing is 
essential, and there should be a reasonable space (say, in.) 
between the lines. The essays should not be longer than 
seven pages. They must be certified on the cover of the 
essay by the head of the school as being the bona fide 
original and unaided work of the candidates. The pages 
should be numbered and carefully fastened together. 

Accurate grammar and spelling; clear and pointed 
statement; sound information; apt illustration; a reason- 
ably wide vocabulary ; logical development—are some of 
the qualities to be looked for in a good school essay. Fine 
writing should be avoided, but originality of thought, 
sentiment, or expression would be regarded as a distinct 
merit. 

ESSAYS FOR THIS COMPETITION ARE DUE ON MARCH 6, 
1936. 

On the outside cover of the essay should be written : 

1. The Candidate’s full name in block letters; 

2. The Candidate's age last birthday. This ts essential, 

3. The name and address of the Candidate’s school ; 

4. The title of the essay ; 

5. A declaration signed by the head of the school 

(a) Confirming the Candidate’s age: 
(b) That the essay is the bona fide unaided and 
uncorrected work of the Candidate. 


On the left-hand corner of the envelope containing the 
essay (or essays) should be written Essay Competition, 
and it should be posted to: 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
The Journal of Education 
Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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EXERCISE 


BOOKS 


ranging from 10s. 3d. per gross 
bound in strong 


Bright, Attractive Covers 


ISTINCTIVE in Style—exceptional in Quality 
—School Stationery manufactured by the 
E.S.A. is made from British Paper, Materials, 

and by British Labour. 


The covers are artistic and distinctive ; the paper 
is opaque and has a good surface. Examples of 
33 different rulings for ordinary Exercise Books 
and 6 different rulings for Science and Graph 
Books are given in the Catalogue of Stationery. 


Each kind is made to individual standards: 
successive supplies are, therefore, of uniform 
quality, and the many different rulings all main- 
tain the same high standard of clear definition and 
accuracy. 


THIS CATALOGUE OF STATIONERY 


which will be sent free to Principals contains, in 
addition to particulars of Exercise Books, 


Details of Stationery of all kinds— 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. | 
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of a NEW KIND 


Messrs. Batsford’s publications include a number of splendidly 

illustrated volumes of great attraction and distinct educative 

value whicb form ideal Prizes. The following brief selection 
is confidently recommended for the purpose. 


“ British Heritage Series 


Each volume containing 128 pages of text and 130 superb 
Photographic illustrations with coloured frontispieces and 
attractive dust-wrapper. Price 7/6 net each. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND 


y Ivor Brown. With Foreword by J. B. Priestley 


B 
THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 
Cohen-Porth 


By Paul elm 
THE COUNTRYMAN’S ENGLAND 
By Dorothy Hartley 
THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


By J. C. Cox, LL.D., and C. B. Ford 
With Foreword by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 


By H. Batsford and Charles Fry 
With Foreword b 


th y Hugh Walpole 
ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 


By H. Pakington 
With Foreword by E. V. Knox (‘‘ Evoe "’) 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


By H. Batsford and Charles Fry 
With Foreword by John Buchan, C. H. 


BATSFORD’S PILGRIMS’ LIBRARY: A new Series which is 
a revelation in publishing at the price. 


THE LEGACY OF ENGLAND 


An Illustrated Survey of the Works of Manin the English Country-side. 

Containing 240 pages of contributions by Edmund Blunden, 

Ivor Brown, Bernard Darwin, R. H ottram, and others. 

Illustrated by 114 photographs and a frontispiece in colour. A 

companion and sequel to The Beauty of Britain. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5/- net. 


THE BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 


A Pictorial Survey of the Natural Scenery of Britain. Introduced 

by J. B. Priestley. With contributions by A. G. Street, Edmund 

Vale, Sir W. Beach Thomas, and others. Containing 256 pages, 

illustrated by 130 photographs and a colour frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5/- net. 


THE BOOK OF SPEED 


By Stephen King-Hall, De Havilland. J. H. Stainforth, G. E. T. 
Eyston, Sir Malcolm Campbell, H. Scott Payne, James 
Guthrie, and other specialists. Second Edition Enlarged. 
Containing 160 pages of contributions by the foremost exponents 

of specd, illustrated by 150 superb Plates in Photogravure of eve 
type of craft and vehicle built to generate mechanical 8 ; 
Crown 4to. Cloth, price 5/- net. 


I0! THINGS FOR A BOY TO MAKE A. C orth 


Containing about 200 pages with over 300 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5/- net. 
Containing a great variety of suggestions for execution in wood, 
metal, and other materials, including Working Models, Mechanical 
Toys; all kinds of Houschold and Garden Appliances, Everyday 
Repairs, and odd jobs in the Home. The instructions are easy to 
follow and the illustrations can be understood at a glance. 


Companion to the above 


101 THINGS FOR A GIRL TO DO. By A. c. Horth 


Containing 200 pages of text with over 150 illustrations, including 
60 in half-tone from photographs and 2 plates in colour. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5/- net 
The 101 Things include all kinds of Home Arts and Crafts, such as 
Needlework, Embroidery, Hand Loom Weaving, Leatherwork, 
Beadwork, Mctalwork, and Jewellery, Wood-Carving, Stencilling, 
Lino-Cutting, Lamp Shades, Rafa and Cane Work; also Sweet- 
making, Dyeing and Clenning, Hints on First Aid, the Care of 
Personal Health, &c. 


The Quennell Social Life Series 
A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN 
ENGLAND, 1066-1934. By M. and C. H. B. Quennel! 


Now completed in 4 volumes as follows: (1) 1066-1499; (2) 1500- 
1799; (3) 1733-1851; (4) 1852-1934 
Each volume comprises 120 pages and about 100 illustrations, 
including plates in colour. Large 8vo. Cloth, price 8/6 net each. 
The everyday life of the past is portrayed in this wonderful series 
with a charm and accuracy never before achicved by artists or 
historians. In the hands of these authors history has become a 
live, vivid, and picturesque subject, for they have breathed new 
life into old bones. 


Messrs. Batsford's List includes 500 other titles, among which are many 
of special attraction. Selections can be submitted for inspection by 
Principals and other Educational Authorities. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., Publishers, 
15 North Audley Street, London, W. | 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be acce pied only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. £810 0 Half Column [à page] 12 10 0 
One Column Ii page] 410 0 One- eighth Page. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OPFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME," af Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and cheques should 
be crossed The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.“ Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abread 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of 
front page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatgz Broapway, E.C.4 


Parents’ Councils 


The organization of co-operation between parents 
and schools has developed much further in some 
countries than it has done in England. In this country 
the interest which parents sometimes evince in school 
activities is more often suffered than sought. The 
school may perhaps be thrown open to the parents 
on one day in the year, or an evening may be devoted 
to a meeting between the parents and the staff, but 
it is to be feared that all too often the general feeling 
of the staff after such a function is one of relief that 
it is over for another year. At the same time, parents 
are expected to support the school in various ways, to 
subscribe to school funds, to attend concerts and plays 
and so on. Any extension of their interest to school 
administration or to the academic side of school work 
is looked upon with suspicion and as an attempt to 
interfere in a matter which they do not understand. 

It is interesting to inquire why it is that parents’ 
associations have made such remarkable progress in 
other countries and are regarded as an important feature 
of the national system of education. If this progress 
was confined to countries such as the United States and 
the Dominions, new democracies building up their 
own educational systems and traditions, or like Russia, 
where everything is being made new, it would not be 
very surprising, but old countries like France and 
Austria seem also to have discovered the value of 
co-operation between home and school. 

In the U.S.A. the impetus to the movement has 
come from the parents. There is a National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers with a membership of two 
millions. In the early stages the emphasis was on the 
material side, the provision of things for the schools, 
but it is claimed that the mental and spiritual side of 
the movement is now being developed. In Canada 
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there is a Dominion Home and School Federation which 
has adherents in every province. In New Zealand 
about half the state secondary schools have parents’ 
associations. In France nearly every school has a 
parents’ association. They are recognized by the 
State and receive active support from the Ministry of 
Education. They are organized in a National Federa- 
tion which covers the whole country and publishes 
a bi-monthly journal with a circulation of 60,000. The 
National Federation has three representatives on the 
Conseil Supérieur de l'Université, a body of great 
importance in French educational administration. 
Parents’ associations in Holland show some interesting 
features. They are said to confine their activities 
strictly to educational questions, and parents’ repre- 
sentatives are elected for each form separately, since 
questions of interest are different in higher and in 
lower forms. It is not surprising to find that in Russia 
every school has both a school council and a parents’ 
council. The parents’ council meets at the request of 
the head to discuss school problems and for lectures 
on all aspects of education and child life. Many 
schools arrange for small groups of parents to come 
and discuss educational problems with the school 
psychologist. 

At the International Education Congress held at 
Oxford in August last, there was a Home and School 
Section organized by the International Federation of 
Home and School. Representatives from eighteen 
countries presented reports on various aspects of 
co-operation between home and school. In an address to 
the Federation, Madame Montessori stressed the position 
of the child as the central figure in this co-operation. 
She said that the child exists in two environments, 
that of the home, which is still modelled on the old 
Roman pattern with its parental authority, and that 
of the school, which is modern but which, although it 
always has the needs of the child in view, is influenced 
by adult conditions. In the family the child must 
become the type which its family chooses, in the school 
it must conform to an average type, and so in both 
environments it becomes a victim sacrificed to adult 
ends. Upon the school and the home working 
harmoniously depends the evolution, not merely of a 
better and happier child, but of the whole future of 
humanity. Probably not many parents’ associations 
realize the full extent of the responsibility which 
Madame Montessori would lay upon them, but enough 
has been said above to show that in many countries 
there is a recognition that there are numerous ways 
in which co-operation between parents and teachers 
may assist. the work of the schools. 

What is the position in this country? The Assistant 
Masters’ Association recently made an inquiry into the 
number of boys’ secondary schools which had parents’ 
associations. Out of about 1,300 schools in which the 
Association has members forty-two reported the existence 
of such an association. There is a Home and School 
Council of Great Britain to which fourteen of these 
associations are affiliated. The total number of affiliated 
associations is seventy and this number includes both 
elementary and secondary schools. There are, no 
doubt, associations which are not affiliated to the 
national body, but as there are about 23,000 schools 
on the Board’s lists it can safely be asserted that in this 
country there is no general recognition of the value of 
parents’ associations. 
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Contrary to what happened in the United States, 
where co-operation has been attempted in this country 
the initiative has come from the schools and not from 
the parents. Almost without exception the staffs of 
schools which possess associations are strongly in favour 
of them. The chief objections raised against them are 
that they would tend to interfere in the internal policy 
of the school, that they would tend to become mainly 
social and entertainment societies, that they would entail 
extra work on the staff and that parents are either 
unwilling to help or incapable of helping. Experience 
shows that these objections are not well tounded 
and that the suggested dangers may be avoided by 
taking care in drawing up the constitution of the 
association. 

The advantages claimed by their advocates fall under 
three headings, (a) educational, (b) social, and (c) 
financial. Under the first heading is the claim that they 
help to bring about that closer understanding between 
parents and teachers which is necessary to guard against 
the danger to the development of the child which lies 
in the conflict between parents and teachers. It is 
contended that knowledge of the parents, their 
personality, interests, and outlook, helps teachers to 
understand the children. Very valuable assistance 
may be given, especially in secondary schools, in the 
matter of careers, both by arranging lectures and 
discussions and by forming advisory committees or 
appointments boards. Some associations also arrange 
lectures and discussions on educational subjects. The 
advantages to the parents must not be overlooked. 
They gain a much better knowledge of the work of the 
school as a whole, not merely as it affects their own 
child, and this is reflected in their attitude toward 
education generally. 

The social side of the work is important in keeping 
the association together and is of advantage to both 
sides, but it should be subordinate to the other objects. 

Many amenities have been provided for schools by 
money raised by parents’ associations. Among these 
may be mentioned scholarship funds, swimming baths, 
prizes, cinema equipment, camping and sports equip- 
ment, a travel fund, a benevolent fund, &c. It is 
sometimes objected that it is the duty of the school 
authorities to provide these things. No matter how 
enlightened and generous an authority may be, and 
some of them leave much to be desired in these respects, 
there are many things which, though not strictly 
necessary, are desirable and useful accessories to a 
school’s equipment and which the authority would 
not be prepared to provide. 

There are probably few schools where the help of the 
parents is not occasionally asked for. If this occasional 
co-operation is found advantageous how much more 
effective it might be if it were organized. This, at least. 
is the conclusion which many countries have reached, 
and it is significant that where parents’ associations 
have been tried they have rarely been given up. It 
might be wise for schools in this country to give the 
matter their careful consideration. 


The English Monarchy is the title of a Jubilee Chart, which has 
been produced by Messrs. J. C. Eno, Ltd., 160 Piccadilly, London. 
W. I. The chart, which is printed in full colours on a varnished 
paper, measures 30 in. by 40 in. It depicts the English 
Monarchy from Alfred to H.M. King George V. As from 
Richard II, authenticated paintings have been reproduced, but 
before that period effigies from tombs, coins, or MSS. are given. 
It is a valuable chart for schools, and is priced at 2s. per copy. 
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Occasional Notes 


OW that the General Election is over and the 
National Government is returned with a very 
comfortable majority, it will be in a position to put into 
force the educational proposals which 
were elaborated in some detail a few 
weeks ago. While the proposal to 
raise the school age is generally welcomed, there is 
considerable hardening of educational opinion against 
allowing any exemptions, which would, it is felt, largely 
nullify the effect of the measure. On the other hand, 
it is agreed that to increase the number of State scholar- 
ships and the value of individual scholarships, to remove 
existing restrictions in respect of the entry of pupils to 
secondary schools, to improve facilities for technical 
education, to develop further the school medical service, 
and to provide nursery schools and facilities for physical 
training will all be welcome reforms, even though they 
do not go so far as some ardent educationists would 
desire. We have often wished that educational legisla- 
tion could be carried out on non-party lines. While 
present political conditions may make this a matter of 
some difficulty it should not be out of the question to 
find agreement on immediate steps which, while removing 
present abuses, will pave the way for larger reforms in 
future. We hope that the new Parliament will put 
something to its credit in this respect. 


The Election. 


IR ERNEST GRAHAM-LITTLE’S return for London 
University was fully expected in view of his long 

and varied services to the University. His opponent, 
Sir Norman Angell, was handicapped 


USAI as a carpet-bagger ; for is it not almost 
Election : a negation of university representation 


if a university cannot find one of its 
own graduates qualified for its representation ? Nomi- 
nally a Labour candidate, Sir Norman Angell satisfied 
high tests of personal competence, not least outstanding 
being his award of the Nobel Peace Prize. The Liberals 
not only refrained from putting forward a candidate 
but advised support of Sir Norman Angell, a melancholy 
conclusion of a long tradition with its memories of 
Bobby Lowe and John Lubbock, its first two mem- 
bers, both elected as Liberals. Sir Ernest Graham-Little’s 
majority suffered a reduction from 5,327 to 5,040, 
notwithstanding an increased poll from 11,595 to 12,876. 


OW are we to account for Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little’s reduced majority ? Apart from official 
Liberal support, the Labour Party’s criticism of 
eee Sir Ernest’s university policy may have 
Majority. contributed to some loss of votes. His 
opposition to the Bloomsbury site and 
to the reconstitution of the University achieved by the 
Act of 1926 may be overlooked, as he is now reconciled 
to both policies. More serious was his attack on academic 
freedom in relation to the London School of Economics. 
It is a serious thing to suggest that a school affiliated to 
the University should have its income from official 
sources reduced by the action of the University on 
account of views expressed by one of its professors, in 
this instance Prof. H. J. Laski. If the University 
appoints professors of political science, it seems reason- 
able that they should study and discuss the possibilities 
of revolution in various parts of the world. 


\ 1 JE were glad to notice, in the Education Officers’ 
Notes of the School Government and Education 
Review, a reminder of the fact that nearly five years 
have now elapsed since the first 
Private Schools. meeting of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Private Schools, together 
with a plea that its recommendations should now be 
implemented. Now that financial conditions are 
favourable, local education authorities and their officers, 
through their respective associations, might with 
advantage, and perhaps with success, call upon the 
Government to act in the matter. The valuable work 
of the Departmental Committee will have been wasted 
if its sound and moderate recommendations are to be 
indefinitely ignored and its report conveniently for- 
gotten until it can be condemned as uselessly obsolete.“ 
It is pointed out that, as all our readers know, efficient 
private schools have nothing to fear from inspection— 
but there are others. We are pleased to see the opinion 
expressed that in one respect any regulations which it 
may be possible to impose should go beyond the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee. 
Every school should have at its head a member of the 
Royal Society of Teachers. The Executive Council of 
that Society is representative of the whole teaching 
profession, including independent and private school 
teachers. Assuming that the standard of qualification 
required for registration remains as a minimum and is 
not progressively raised until it can no longer serve as 
such, the demand is reasonable and moderate.”’ 


1 is a welcome if unusual thing for any one of the 

four Welsh University Colleges to report a financial 
surplus on the year’s work. This is the good fortune of 
the largest College, Cardiff, according to the Principal’s 
annual report, which he has just pre- 
sented to the Court of Governors. After 
describing developments in the new 
school of Theology and the expansion of the affiliated 
College of Domestic Science, Principal Rees reported 
that the Mining Department is now to be removed to a 
site near the Treforest School of Mines, and thus mining 
instruction in South Wales, the largest coalfield of 
Britain, will at last be fully co-ordinated. The Principal 
also referred to the need for more hostel accommodation 
for men (in which the Church in Wales has now taken 
the lead), but apart from the provision of a Church 
hostel, there is no sign that this long delayed reform is 
any nearer accomplishment. It is commonly acknow- 
ledged that the University must concentrate on 
developing the quality of its students rather than on 
increasing their numbers, but unless the broadening social 
and cultural influences of residence in College halls are 
rendered available for the great mass of day students, 
the danger will remain that quality lags behind quantity. 


University 
College, Cardiff. 


1 Northern Universities Joint Matriculat ion Board 
has now issued the Regulations stat ing the quali- 
fications which will be required from students wishing to 
enter upon degree courses at any of the 

5 five Universities which constitute the 
Board. On and after December 1, 1937, 

the Board will not award Matriculation Certificates on 
any of its examinations and a Matriculation Certificate 
will no longer entitle a student to enter upon a degree 
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course at any of the constituent universities. The normal 
requirement for entry will be the possession of a School 
Certificate together with either a Higher School Certi- 
ficate or a certifying letter that the candidate has passed 
at one and the same Higher Certificate examination in 
four subjects at or above the subsidiary standard. These 
must be chosen from at least two of the three groups into 
which the subjects are divided. Apart from certain 
Faculty requirements, the only condition laid down with 
regard to the School Certificate is that it must not have 
been awarded on the lower standard in either Group II 
or Group III. The School and Higher School Certi- 
ficates awarded by the seven other examining bodies are 
given equal recognition and certain other certificates 
will also be accepted as School Certificates. This is a 
welcome reform and if the example is followed by other 
examining bodies it ought to obviate much of the 
criticism which has been levelled at the First School 
Examination. So far as the N.U.J.M.B. is concerned 
the word Matriculation ” will disappear altogether, 
except from the title of the Board. 


HE International Bureau of Education at Geneva 


has recently issued a volume which contains 


reports furnished officially by the principal countries in 
Wortd the world on their educational systems 
Education. during the year 1933-4. A striking 
feature of these reports is the large 
increase recorded in the number 3 school 
pupils, though some countries, including France, 
Turkey, and Denmark, are endeavouring to make 
admission more difficult. But in the United States five 
million out of eight million children of appropriate age 
are attending secondary schools, and in Belgium there was 
an increase of 25 per cent within two years. Economy 
seems to be slowly subsiding and in a good many 
countries educational expenditure increased substan- 
tially. The leaving age was raised to 16 or 18 in some areas 
of the United States, and Poland and Bulgaria reported 
a large increase in the school population. The tendency 
to adopt educational reforms appears to be very wide- 
spread, though this sometimes goes hand in hand with 
efforts to centralize control and to foster what is called 
national spirit. The volume seems to be one from which 
we may learn both what to admire and what to avoid. 


WE are glad to note that the opinions we have 
from time to time expressed regarding day 
continuation schools have lately received support in 
. two influential quarters. Mrs. Lowe, 
gt ed al the Chairman of the London County 
Council Education Committee, pointed 

out in a letter to The Times that there was no conflict 
between the ideals of raising the school-leaving age and 
maintaining a system of continuation schools. She also 
said that those who were working for this reform were 
deeply conscious of the physical, moral, and intellectual 
immaturity of the children at that critical period 
(14 years) of their lives, and they believed that the 
delay of a further year before entering industry was 
good for the children, good for industry, and good for 
the community. Again, the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
making what he called a practical suggestion to his 
old friends in Sheffield during the Education Week 
recently arranged in that City, said he would like to 
see Sheffield, with all its great traditions, leading the 
way in bridging the gulf between school and work. He 


regarded this as a most important aspect of the problem 
of education and he would like to see them arrange a 
plan whereby adolescents could remain under educational 
influences during some part of their working time 
every week and eventually every day. Raise the 
age to 16 and provide continuation schools up to 18” 
is a programme that would win the support of very 
many—and probably the majority—of educationists. 


T School Age Council has been asking some very 
pertinent questions about the educational pro- 
gramme of the Government. It will be remembered 
a Senaida that one of the chief points in this is 
Employment.” that the leaving-age shall be raised to 
15, but that exemption may be granted 
by the local education authority if“ beneficial employ- 
ment is in prospect. Will it, asks the Council, be 
permissible to refuse to grant any exemption on the 
ground that it is not beneficial to children of 14 to be 
employed ? Again, may exemptions be refused for the 
principal local industries on the ground that employment 
in them is not beneficial ? And will it be open to refuse 
exemption for what is known as blind-alley employ- 
ment? If the local education authorities act inde- 
pendently, will there be any action to secure uniformity 
of policy, and if not, how will differences be overcome ? 
One authority might grant exemptions liberally, and 
another only in exceptional cases. Suppose maintenance 
grants are given in respect of children of 14-15, will such 
payments rank for grant? It has been stated that 
preparations will be necessary before an Act can come 
into force. Will a date be fixed by which authorities 
will be expected to complete their preparations ? These 
searching inquiries will have to be answered. The more 
we consider the question the stronger becomes our opinion 
that the better plan would be to raise the age without 
any exemptions and exceptions whatever. 


SR WALTER MOBERLY, in opening a new boarding 
house at Mill Hill School, remarked on some of 
the criticisms that had been made of public schools. 
Future ef ay 5 5 in public 
schools, he said, gave boys a certain 
R spirit of mutual trust which continued 
through after-life and was an unwritten law. One 
lived with a large number of other people at close 
quarters, and education on its moral side was largely 
the learning to adapt oneself to others and make 
concessions to others which were necessary for a decent 
life. Suppose some one said they recognized that 
England's public schools had stood for fine things in 
the past, but that their day was over and they must 
disappear in democracy. The answer as to how far 
that was true would depend on the schools themselves. 
Much depended on whether they were going to keep 
themselves apart, as a class by themselves, or whether 
they were going to open the doors to other people. If 
they remained a class apart from others then he thought 
public school teaching merely a farce; but if they took 
the other stand, then they would render greater service 
in the future than in the past. This view, which appears 
to be largely that of Dr. Norwood, is, we think, being 
increasingly held by those who still have faith in the 
future of public schools, and represents a fair com- 
promise between those who see nothing wrong in the 
public schools as they are and those who, like Prof. 
Tawney, would abolish them altogether. 
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T* first Tibbey Memorial Lecture, established by 
the Association of Head Teachers, in memory of 
the late Mr. T. G. Tibbey, was delivered by Dr. Ballard 
Tibb at the Institute of Education. Tibbey’s 
Memoria, services to education, as Dr. Ballard 
said, were national rather than local. 
He put into practice as a pioneer his belief in freedom in 
education and through his writings spread the gospel 
in partibus infidelium. A consistent advocate of experi- 
ment and research in education, he was not destined to 
see the establishment of the Council of Educational 
Research by the Royal Society of Teachers, but he took 
an active part in the preliminary negotiations. His 
co-workers in every field speak of him with cordial 
affection and pay liberal tribute to his high courage, his 
lofty ideals, and his unwavering friendship.” It is 
fitting that his name and work should be kept in memory 
and that annual memorial lectures should expound the 
principles represented by his life and work. 


* 


“THE bi-centenary of the birth of Robert Raikes, 

founder of Sunday Schools, has been celebrated. 
He started the first Sunday School in Gloucester in 1780. 
With the growth of the movement, 
there were in a few years 65,000 
scholars in more than 1,000 schools. 
The education provided was secular as well as religious, 
and the system bears eloquent testimony of the educa- 
tional nakedness of the land before Lancaster and Bell 
began their great work of establishing day schools. In 
his first Sunday School, Raikes employed four women 
as teachers, paying each of them one shilling per Sunday. 
The chief object of the schools was to teach children to 
read, especially holy writ ; there was a strong prejudice 
against writing, a prejudice as old as the Druids who 
thought the art of writing would weaken the memory. 
Neither writing nor arithmetic was allowed to be taught 
in the Sunday Schools. Corporal punishment was 
avoided as far as possible. Founder of the Sunday 
School ” is Robert Raikes’s proud title. 


Sunday 
Schools. 


CONDON. over which English teachers would do 
well to ponder are revealed in an article by 

Mr. John Brown (author of I was a Tramp), in the 
A.M.A. for November. With official 

N permission, Mr. Brown visited the 

headquarters of the O. N. B. Opera 

Nazionale Balilla—and saw the leaders, many of whom 
had taken part in the March on Rome. The training 
given in the O. N. B. is admittedly of a military nature, 
and it has a membership of nearly 2,000,000 boys 
between 8 and 14 and about 500, ooo between 14 and 18. 
These are organized in 1,771 legions, some of which are 
equipped with rifles. Mr. Brown was at pains to discover 
what was the feeling of the masters toward the new 
organization. He found that some objected strongly to 
continual encroachments on their responsibility and the 
rapid militarization of the schools, though a number of 
the younger teachers were enthusiastic. On the whole, 
there was considerable dissatisfaction among secondary 
school teachers — not surprising when it is known that 
the pay is definitely poor and the holiday periods shorter 
than in England. The salary in Calabria and Sicily is 
often under {1 a week and in Liguria only twenty to 
twenty-five shillings. This is compensated for by 
“improved social status.“ Moreover a teacher’s 
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allegiance to the régime is rated as of much greater 
importance than his capacity as a teacher or his 
academic record. 


II seems that encroachments have been made gradu- 

ally, and all effective opposition has been rendered 
impotent in advance. Warlike emblems abound in the 
schools, and there is great emphasis 
on aggressive patriotism. Sometimes 
the leaders carry out extra duties in 
the hope of promotion, and not through any love of 
militarism. The many teachers who hold pacifist views 
find themselves in great difficulties. More and more the 
teacher is being brought under centralized control. His 
pay and hours of work are frequently interfered with, 
and his private life is invaded by advice ” urging early 
marriage. There are many calls on his spare time ; for 
example, he has to take part in planning excursions to 
places of Fascist culture. There is something, however, 
to be written on the credit side—the provision of new 
schools in the north, the conversion of old palaces to 
educational uses and a greatly extended provision for the 
physical training and health of the children. Little can 
be done, at national congresses, to voice dissatisfaction, 
as critics have found to their cost. The moral seems to 
be that dictatorships of any kind lay a blight upon 
education which is destructive of all real freedom, and 
that we should beware, even in this country, of allowing 
too much centralized control. Any endeavour to make 
the schools reflect the opinions of the particular party in 
power must be strenuously resisted. 


General 
Conditions. 


T London County Council has given its approval 
to an interesting experimental scheme aimed at 
assisting the teaching of geography. Through the good 
it E offices of a firm of steamship owners, 
1 four tramp ships have been adopted 
y four schools, two elementary and 
two secondary, and each school has been put into direct 
touch with the captain and officers of the adopted ship. 
By means of direct correspondence between the personnel 
of the ship and the school, the pupils have been enabled, 
under the guidance of the geography master, to follow the 
ship’s route, to study trade routes, ports, and countries 
visited, and to obtain first-hand information regarding 
trade and the destination and sources of exports and 
imports. In its preliminary stages the scheme has 
proved very successful, and it is proposed to extend it 
beyond the present experimental stage. This will - 
involve setting up a central office organization to act as 
a clearing house for distributing letters, forwarding 
reports, and so on. About 800 ships will probably be 
available, so that for some time to come the scheme can 
be worked on the basis of one ship for one school. Each 
school taking part will pay a small annual subscription, 
and the Council will support it financially to an extent 
not exceeding £200 a year. The scheme appears to us to 
be an excellent one, likely to be very useful in making 
geography a live and practical subject. 


At a recent meeting of the Scottish Branch of the 
British Psychological Society, Mr. J. L. Hardie, 
Senior Principal Assistant to the Education Officer for 
Edinburgh dealt with the assessment of teaching skill. 
It had long been felt, he said, that the assessment of 
teaching ability had been too subjective in character and 
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had depended on too many variables to make it an 
accurate prediction of teaching success. 


peta of In spite of many investigations and 
Ability. a good deal of patient research the 


roblem was not only still unsolved, 
but little definite advance had been made toward its 
solution. Most researches had confused the issue from 
the beginning in that they failed to distinguish between 
teaching ability and teaching capacity. Capacity was 
potential rather than actual, was largely inborn, and 
depended little upon the actual experience. Ability, 
on the other hand, depended on practical experience. 
In the case of prospective teachers undergoing training 
the assessment must be one of capacity ; with experienced 
teachers one of ability. These differences must be 
reflected in any proposed assessment scale Most 
researches were attempting to measure ability in three 
different ways at one and the same time, and naturally 
this led to a confused result. In the first place, the 
teacher’s ability might be estimated by measuring the 
achievements of his pupils, a far from satisfactory way 
in the absence of suitable attainment tests. It might 
also be estimated by a study of the teacher’s technical 
skill. This is the normal method of the Training College, 
but in the absence of a scientific rating-scale it becomes 
dangerously subjective. The third method would take 
cognizance of the teacher’s attributes and qualities. 
It would be difficult, however, to correlate these with 
teaching success. Perhaps the second of these offered 
the most hopeful chance of solving the problem. 


AT a recent meeting of the Roxburgh Education 
Committee, the wisdom of appointing local in 
preference to outside candidates gave rise to an 
interesting discussion. A waiting list 


1 of eight graduates and eleven non- 
in n graduates had been prepared, and of 


the non-graduates only two belonged 
to the county and both were well down the list. One of 
the members took strong exception to this arrangement, 
alleging that most education committees confined 
appointments to their own students, and that he could 
see no reason why Roxburgh should be different from 
other counties. In the discussion which followed, it 
became evident that the majority of the members 
preferred that appointments should be made on merit 
alone and that only in the case of an actual equality 
of attainment should the local candidate be allowed the 
advantage. The Convener of the County Council, 
Mr. Bertram Talbot, said that it had been their 
principle that natives of the county should have no 
special preference. He regretted deeply the fact that 
other education authorities confined their appointments 
to natives. He could not see anything more likely to 
restrict the real efficiency and vigour of a teaching 
staff than a thing of this kind. Let them go out into 
the open market and choose the best, irrespective of 
local influence. It would be well if all the Scottish 
authorities were to act in this matter as sensibly as 
Roxburgh has done. There are few counties that have 
such a well-selected staff. It does not make for progress if 
teachers are encouraged to spend their whole professional 
life in the district where they themselves were educated. 


VV HETHER or not, as Carlyle suggested, the best 
university is a library of books, our universities 
and colleges recognize the importance of libraries. 
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Preliminary plans and drawings for the new Bodleian 

building in Broad Street, at Oxford, 

1 have been made by Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott. The new library for London 
University is approaching completion on the Bloomsbury 
site, as the coping of the great building designed by 
Mr. Charles Holden. At Leeds the Brotherton Library, 
containing many rare books and valued at well over 
£100,000, has been handed over to the Chancellor of the 
University. At Southampton University College, the 
Duke of Vork has opened the Edward Turner Sims 
Library, at the same time offering his congratulations on 
the completion of a Hall, to be called Connaught Hall, 
one of the halls of residence. A new and imposing 
entrance has also been provided. 


AN fear that the new Bodleian Library would be 
an eyesore in a wonderful city will be set at rest 
by a perusal of the description of the proposed building 
published in Thø Times. Necessarily 
it is a large building, for it is to contain 
4,900,000 books stacked in the middle 
and surrounded by a range of rooms on three floors. 
There is no fear here of sky-scraping. A three-deck 
basement is also to be provided. Frontages are set well 
back and there will be two main entrances for students. 
The architect has made the Broad Street frontage parallel 
to the Clarendon building and the effect, we are assured, 
will be “ to give a more spacious effect to the eastern 
end of that street.” There is to be a well-lighted reading 
room for eighty readers on the first floor with twelve 
research rooms, six above and six below. The greatest 
height is modest in relation to neighbouring buildings. 


New Bodlelan 
Library. 


N° more impressive inauguration of an appeal for 
the rebuilding of a college could be imagined than 
that at the Mansion House on behalf of Birkbeck College, 
9 presided over by Sir Stephen Killik, 
College ; the then Lord Mayor, an old student of 
the College, supported by the Duke of 
York, President of the College, accompanied by the 
Duchess, by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Lang), 
and the Vice-Chancellor of the University of London 
(Dr. Eason). The cause of Birkbeck was eloquently 
pleaded by all these speakers. Both Archbishop and 
Vice-Chancellor spoke with conviction of the benefits 
Birkbeck has conferred on the community. Its history 
is interesting, for it was established in 1823 as the 
London Mechanics Institute for the scientific education 
of a race now extinct, the élite of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Birkbeck has shown wonderful powers of adapta- 
tion to changing needs, and it is now a University College 
for part-time students who work in the daytime and 
study in the evening. 


Ta: present buildings of the College being inadequate 
for this purpose, the University of London offered 
the College a site within the University site in Blooms- 
bury, a signal honour for the College. 

n Acceptance of the offer involved raising 

: a large building fund, estimated at 

£250,000. Sir Stephen Killick announced that about half 
of this large sum had already been promised. The late 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who was for 
some years a science student at the College, strongly 
supported the appeal. He congratulated the College on 
its I,200 men and women who were pursuing university 
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studies in the evening, and especially on the 200 post- 
graduate research students whose work in many instances 
would find industrial applications. An outstanding 
example of which the College should be proud is provided 
by Gilchrist Thomas, an old student who discovered the 
method of eliminating phosphorus from iron ore, a 
discovery of great economic importance. 


A NEW University City of Rome has been inaugurated 
with impressive ceremony. It covers an area of 
forty acres, the new buildings being mainly institutes 
University of for separate subjects—hygiene, chemis- 
Rome. try, physics, mineralogy, mathematics. 
Rome is not a historic university centre 
but the co-ordination of its resources for higher education 
was an overdue reform, not the least valuable of those 
accomplished under the Mussolini régime. ‘‘ Taken as a 
whole, The Times correspondent observes, “ the 
University City must be judged a remarkable product of 
modern Italian architecture.“ The conception of a 
University City goes back for fifty years. Thus will 
Rome be able to take its proper place with Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin as the home of a great University. It has added 
co its grandeur and postponed the day of its fall. And 
when Rome falls—the World, as Byron said. 


AT the last meeting of the governing body of the 
Church in Wales, a resolution was moved approving 
of the work of the National Society for the Furtherance 
of Religion in all spheres of education, 
ETUA Po deploring the loss of a number of Church 
schools in Wales, and urging managers 
to preserve the schools that remained, and to make 
adequate provision for senior schools. An amendment 
was put forward in favour of negotiations with local 
education authorities with a view to facilitating re-organi- 
zation in accordance with the Hadow Report, thus 
keeping Church schools within the national system of 
education. The amendment was lost by a considerable 
majority and so the official policy of the Church in 
Wales is proclaimed to be primarily to make its own 
provision for the education of children between the ages 
of II and the school-leaving age. Speakers for the motion 
pointed out that in Cardiff only 4,000 out of 30,000 
pupils in public elementary schools were in Church 
schools, whereas the Roman Catholics had 5,000 children 
in their own elementary schools, had two secondary 
schools, and a vigorous preparatory school, and were 
building their future entirely upon their schools. It was 
urged that in this matter a religious atmosphere was 
vital and that this could not be secured in establishments 
where the religious teaching was ‘‘ undenominational 
and indefinite.“ One speaker urged that a sum of 
£5,000 should be voted in aid of the policy set out in the 
motion. Assuming this sum to be intended only as an 
aid to local Church effort and even assuming a new 
Education Act permitting or even compelling grants 
from local education authorities in aid of Church schools 
in Wales, how can this meagre sum possibly provide for 
a really worthy scheme of Church senior schools 
throughout the whole of Wales ? 


HE President of the Board of Education has recently 

been getting first-hand experience of educational 
provision and problems in South Wales, and his public 
speeches, as he has gone his rounds, have been of 
unusual interest and importance in that they have 


brought into prominence the tremendous problems, and 
the courage and initiative displayed in 


ape dealing with them, of local education 
South Wales. authorities in industrially depressed 


areas. In one of the Rhondda Valleys 

he saw a new nursery school only just established by the 
education authority in an area which was almost dead 
industrially and in which most of the breadwinners are 
on the dole. It may well be that this experience has had 
its influence on the recent unusually definite pronounce- 
ment of the National Government on a new, and 
apparently sincere and vigorous, policy for the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools and classes. In Merthyr he 
praised particularly the courage shown by the Education 
Authority in maintaining a vigorous secondary school 
policy despite the lack of suitable optnings for employ- 
ment for the ex-pupils of such schools. He must have 
been impressed by the skill and courage with which 
secondary schools there were maintaining a high standard 
of scholarship, character-building and civic and social 
training in buildings often inadequate and with pupils 
whose parents were, surely, making the maximum of 
sacrifice for a future gain which, from the point of view 
of material advantage, must seem to them extremely 
doubtful. He has probably gone back to the Board 
wondering what can be done for the thousands of highly 
qualified young people who leave the secondary schools 
of Wales at 18 years of age each year—many of them 
with the certainty of facing years of enforced leisure. 


A! a demonstration of Euchorics at Cecil Sharp House, 
Dr. L. P. Jacks advocated the new subject as 
necessary in the education of every human being. To 
give balance, poise, and self-control of 


Euchorics. the minds both of young and old, the 
movements of the body must be in 
order. ‘‘If we want to teach young people to think 


sanely and to act wisely we must begin by teaching them 
how to move correctly.“ But is not this the principle 
underlying eurhythmics, a method which can claim 
precedence, having been taught in this country for some 
twenty years? Euchorics, we understand, began nine 
years ago. The Acton-Bond School of Drama and 
Euchorics has developed it from a simple method of 
learning prosody into the extraordinary rhythmic 
training which it is to-day. Its aims, like those of 
eurhythmics, are to achieve balanced individuals 
whose intellectual, physical, and emotional qualities 
work in harmony with each other.“ 


SERIES of articles under the title, Selection of 
Class Books will begin in the January number 
and continue throughout the year. Mr. T. Raymont, 
formerly Warden of Goldsmiths’ Col- 
e lege, will write the introductory article 
for January. Each of the following 
articles will deal with a particular subject or group of 
subjects in the curriculum. Consideration will be given 
to the use of class books for pupils of particular ages, 
the principles governing the selection of books and their 
application, the method employed in keeping in touch 
with the issue of new books, the limitation of expendi- 
ture, and other points of practical interest. 


Although no definite figures have been announced as to the 
cost of the new Birkbeck College building, it is understood that 
it will amount to £200,000 to £250,000. 
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Christmas Books, 1935 


ENERAL Elections come and go, but the output of 
Christmas Books goes on for ever, or so it seems. 
The red-handed pirate is much too busily occupied in 
endeavouring to counter the schemes of the daring cadets 
who will presently thwart him to bother with New Deals ; 
the cunning crook and the clever detective dodge each 
other quite regardless of Sanctions ; and the schoolboy of 
fiction always seems to have a kind uncle who makes him 
independent of the Means Test. Perhaps it is just as well. 
For older boys and girls we should certainly pick out 
J. B. Priestley’s English Journey (Heinemann), a cheap 
edition of which is now available. It is a book to read 
more than once. Many, too, will treasure an illustrated 
edition of The Mirror of the Sea, by Joseph Conrad 
(Methuen). Mary of Nazareth, by Mary Borden (Heine- 
mann) has also been reprinted. For girls (and perhaps 
their brothers will not be too proud to read it) we can 
recommend Educating Joanna, by R. M. Goldring (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne), an interesting tale of life in modern 
Oxford among undergraduettes. We have derived con- 
siderable enjoyment from A Visit to America, by A. G. 
Macdonell (Macmillan). It is a vivacious and often 
humorous account of things seen, and shrewd criticism is 
not lacking, such as Taxis and legs save minutes that 
minds do not seem to know what to do with.“ And this 
seems to be the place to mention Edison: his Life, his 
Work, his Genius, by William Adams Simonds (Allen & 
Unwin), a competent and most interesting life of the great 
inventor, illustrated from photographs, documents, and 
letters. Ships, and How They Sailed the Seven Seas 
(5000 B.C.—A.D. 1935), by Hendrik William van Loon 
(Harrap), deserves special attention. The eminent author 
regards the history of navigation as a story of human 
martyrdom. His account of the treatment meted out to 
sailors throughout the ages is not a pleasant one, but his 
burning sympathy for the oppressed and his wide knowledge 
make the book one to be reckoned with. It is, moreover, 
very informative in a general sense and fully illustrated. 
Those who remember Nansen of Norway will be glad to 
note that Mr. Charles Turley has written Roald Amundsen, 
Explorer (Methuen). When real adventures like these can 
be read about, why invent imaginary ones? An unusual 
book, likely to prove very attractice to young explorers, 1s 
South Country Secrets, bj Euphan and Klaxon ” 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne). Some children born in 
South Africa visit many places in Southern England, and 
their experiences, recounted in a chatty way, should make 
others wish to follow in their footsteps. ‘“‘ Euphan has 
also published The Seventh Daughter (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne), a collection of the pleasing poems that have 
appeared in Punch and other journals, with some charming 
decorations by Ernest H. Shepard. Regency Buck, by 
Georgette Heyer (Heinemann), is a novel of the time of 
Beau Brummel. Owing to the death of Lord Worth, the 
two girls Judith and Peregrine find that they are the 
wards of his son. The book deals largely with sparring 
between Judith and Lord Worth, who, however, saves her 
brother’s life and marries her in the end. We can 
recommend this. An edition of The Little Bible (Oxford 
University Press), printed on larger paper and furnished 
with sixteen colour-plates and other illustrations, will be 
valued as a lasting possession. 

The adventure stories offer a wide choice. Major Charles 
Gilson is well to the fore with six tales all published by 
the Boy’s Own Paper office. In The Scarlet Hand, Travers 
Humphreys and Jack Halliday are captured by a sinister 
secret society, but triumph in the end after many perils. 
The Lost City is about a charm in the form of a scarab, 
and tells how a professor of ancient history drifted into 
all kinds of adventures. The Silver Shoe introduces a 
Chinese secret society which has one object—-China for the 
Chinese and death to all foreign devils. The Realm of the 


Wizard King transports us to Central Africa, and is another 
exciting story of cruelty, romance, and mystery. The 
Mystery of Ah Jim tells of the Chinese underworld and 
piracy in eastern seas, and The Fire-Gods, a tale of the 
Congo, contains a white wizard, a hidden river, and other 
appropriate ingredients. 

Biggles Flies East, by Captain W. E. Johns (Oxford 
University Press), is a war-time story of an officer in the 
Air Force who is mistaken for his double (recently cashiered) 
by a spy. He experiences many exciting moments and 
hairbreadth escapes in endeavouring to deceive the spy 
and work for his country. Biggles Hits the Trail, by the 
same author (Oxford University Press) contains the story 
of an investigation into almost magical activity, the cause 
of which is discovered to be a radium deposit in a Tibetan 
mountain. Improbable enough, but does that matter ? 

The Treasure of Pivate’s Island, by S. Walkey (Sheldon 
Press), is modelled on Treasure Island—indeed, a famous 
character from that book appears here under another 
name, by permission of course. The tale is good of its 
kind and will be eagerly devoured. In The Lost Crown of 
Ghorpora (Blackie), Major J. T. Gorman takes us over to 
India, and uses his knowledge of the country in constructing 
athrilling yarn. 

Epic Tales of Modern Adventure, by T. C. Bridges and 
H. H. Tiltman (Harrap), isan excellent addition to a famous 
series. These records of what explorers and travellers have 
endured and achieved in the cause of knowledge deserve 
the widest popularity. Charmed Lives, too, by Stanley 
Rogers (Blackie) is another fine collection. No Greater 
Love, for example, is a very moving story. The Chronicles 
of Jerry, by Lawrence R. Bourne (Oxford University Press), 
is about a boy who, though troublesome at home, makes 
good at sea. In the course of many adventures he recovers 
some diamonds and receives a handsome reward. 

Hammered Ship-Shape, by Clew Garnet (Methuen), is a 
good story of a boy who is sent to sea at the age of 12 
as an apprentice. As a record of real experiences in the 
old days the book is worth reading. Another outstanding 
tale is The House of the Spaniard, by Arthur Behrend 
(Heinemann). It is a modern story based on the republican 
movement in Spain, and grips the reader from the start. 
The large clientéle of Percy F. Westerman will enjoy The 
Red Pirate (Blackie). It is properly villainous and crowded 
with exciting events. Another thriller by the same writer is 
The Call of the Sea (Blackie), in which British boys perform 
doughty deeds in Brazil and elsewhere. 

Browne’s First Case, by Michael Poole (Oxford University 
Press), may be recommended as a clearly-written detective 
story. Jim Fanshaw learns that his father is suspected 
of fraud in connexion with the insurance company of 
which he is a high official, and (under another name) he 
joins with a friend in helping to establish his father's 
innocence. The Conspiracy of Silence, by Frances Cowen 
(Sheldon Press), is a thriller about a wonderful noiseless 
contraption which gangsters would have used to destroy a 
train had they not been foiled by two schoolboys. Dallenger 
of the Police, by Robert Harding (Boy’s Own Paper office), 
contains seven adventures of the kind that boys will love. 

How does The Boy’s Own Annual (Religious Tract 
Society) manage to keep up its interest from year to year? 
Here is Volume LVII, edited by G. J. H. Northcroft, and 
it is full of good things. We find the same features we 
used to enjoy forty vears ago, together with new articles 
that deal with modern interests. Long and short stories 
and interesting and informative articles jostle cach other 
in this fine annual. Long life to it! The Girl's Oun 
Annual (Religious Tract Society), born a year later, is 
equally attractive to what used to be called the gentler 
sex. It is edited by Gladys M. Spratt, and contains stories 
of adventure, mystery, and school, together with articles 
on handicrafts, hobbies, science, sport, and travel. 
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Blackie’s Boys Annual (Blackie) is also good. The 
stories are exciting and not too long, and altogether this 
favourite publication keeps up its reputation. Blackte’s 
Girls’ Annual (Blackie) will find many eager readers of its 
healthy and breezy tales, and should please its usual 
clientéle mightily. The Annuals published by the Oxford 
University Press make a good show. The Oxford Annual 
for Boys, edited by Herbert Strang, is now in its twenty- 
eighth year, and has a powerful list of contributors, 
including Gunby Hadath and Major J. T. Gorman. In the 
corresponding Oxford Annual for Girls we note an interesting 
account of a girl’s climb in the Canadian Rockies and other 
articles by favourite authors. Then we have The Oxford 
Annual for Scouts, edited by Herbert Strang, containing 
plenty of material that will please younger boys, and The 
Oxford Annual for Children, bearing its twenty-three years 
well, should keep the youngsters quiet and amused. The 
School Boy's Annual and The School Girl’s Annual 
(Religious Tract Society) provide the usual tales of school 
life, sport, and adventure, and The New Empire Annual, 
edited by M. Marshall, covers a very wide range of interest 
in its articles on life within the Empire. It is, moreover, 
very attractively produced. The Tip-Top Annual (Epworth 
Press) is a very bright and cheery volume. There are 
articles on Wood Folk and Woodland Secrets, several 
fairy tales, and some Bible stories, as well as a large 
number of miscellaneous contributions. Little Dots will, 
as usual, please the babies. 

Boys especially will welcome The New Book of the A ir, 
edited by Howard Leigh (Oxford University Press). The 
list of contributors, among whom are Sir Harry Brittain, 
hlight-Lieutenant H. M. Schofield, Sir Alan Cobham, and 
Air-Commodore J. A. Chamier, is impressive, and the 
articles, dealing with every aspect of flying are of absorbing 
interest. There are twelve colour plates by Howard Leigh. 
And both boys and girls with inquiring minds will find 
The Wonder Book of Tell Me Why, edited by Harry 
Golding (Ward, Lock), much to their taste. Questions 
are asked and answered dealing with astronomy and 
natural phenomena, botany, physics, chemistry, geology, 
physiology, machinery, and zoology, and the book is 
illustrated in the lavish style we associate with this 
series. A cheap edition of Concerning the Habits of Insects, 
by F. Balfour Browne (Cambridge University Press), is a 
splendid Natural History book—-the outcome of Christmas 
lectures at the Royal Institution some years ago. Another 
cheap reprint from the same publishers is Music and its 
Story, by Robert T. White. 

Ask Me Another is a substantial volume containing 
3,000 conundrums and their answers. It is edited by 
Max Gilbert Frost and published by T. Werner Laurie, and 
it seems to contain all the old mddles and many that are new. 

Now for the stories for girls. Pioneer Pat, by Ethel 
Talbot (Ward, Lock), isa pleasant storv of a girl who finds 
that the {20 she was going to use for secretarial training 
has been taken from a railway carriage seat by mistake. 
She is, of course, dismayed by this, but goes to help in a 
bookshop out of kindness to the old woman who is 
carrying on for the sake of her son in hospital. The 
£20 turns up later. The Golden Girl, by Edith A. Wendon 
(Girl's Own Paper Office), is a school story, perhaps rather 
too improbable. Sybil Makes Good, by Marjorie W. 
Newman (Sheldon Press), is breezily written. Sybil’s 
interest in the Guides causes her work to suffer, and she 
has to leave them for a time, but afterwards retrieves her 
position. Anna of the Tenterford, by Bessie Marchant 
(Blackie), tells of life in British Columbia, where Anna and 
her two boy cousins have a number of adventures, some 
connected with gold digging. The Sole Survivor, by 
Theodora Wilson Wilson (Religious Tract Society), intro- 
duces Edward Moorsom, a boy of 10 who is just off to 
school. Edward fails to win a scholarship and goes into 
business which takes him to Jamaica. The ship catches 
fire but he is saved. In the background is Mr. Franks, who 
means to cheat Edward, but all comes right in the end. 
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The Head Girl at Wynford, by Winifred Darch (Oxford 
University Press), is rather an unusual school story. 
Nicola is the head girl, and her people, who are not well off, 
have taken paying guests. The daughter is sent to the 
school, though she thinks it rather beneath her dignity. 
After a derogatory article has appeared in the local paper, 
Nicola retrieves the fortunes of the school by staging a play 
at the Town Hall. The Lower School Leader, by Veronica 
Marlow (Oxford University Press), tells what happened when 
the entire running of a school was transferred from the 
shoulders of the staff to the girls themselves. 

A few books seem to suit the “betwixt and betweens. 
The Green Island, by Karin Michaelis (Allen & Unwin), 
is another tale by the author of Bibi. One morning the 
inhabitants of a Danish island wake up to find that all 
the surrounding islands have disappeared. The story 
deals with the difficulty of supplying food and of 
trying to get into touch with the outside world. 
Cockle Cove, by Lydia S. Graham (Sheldon Press), is a 
pleasant and rather obviously moral story. Adventurers 
in Camp, by H. B. Davidson (Sheldon Press), is a Sea 
Ranger story in which smugglers of cocaine are baffled. 
Binkie and Co., by Beatrice Gibbs (Sheldon Press) is a 
tale of Exmoor told from a pony's point of view—an 
unforced and natural story that comes with a recommenda- 
tion from E. M. Delafield. Father of Five, by Kathleen M. 
Macleod (Sheldon Press), is an effective little story of 
Scottish family life. Tobv of Brents, by E. M. Scott 
(Sheldon Press), is about the son of an earl who, after 
being kidnapped by gypsies, runs away and joins a circus. 
As we might expect, Twenty-Six Girl Guide Stories, by 
May Marshall (Girl's Own Paper Office), is a collection of 
interesting and healthy tales. 

George Goes One Better, by Jeffrey Havilton (Blackie), 
is an Original and sprightly tale. When George is presented 
with £25 by an aunt, he invests in a poultry farm, and also 
in the “dual purpose hens. Later, he and his friends 
discover that the owner of the hens is engaged in a 
conspiracy, and they are the prime movers in foiling it. 
Children Alone, by Elizabeth Sprigge (Heinemann), tells 
how two sets of children were left to look after themselves 
for a whole week in order to learn independence. 

Jan Solves the Riddle, by May Marshall (Girl’s Own Paper 
Office), is an interesting but highly improbable Girl Guide 
story. Three's a Company, by Patience Gilmour (Girl's 
Own Paper Office), is another pleasant Guide tale in 
which good deeds are done. And while we cannot do more 
than mention The Girl Who Didn't Belong, by Ethel Nokes, 
The Brownie Village, by H. B. Davidson, and The Little 
Brownie Girls, by Mrs. A. C. Osborn Hann, all published 
by the Religious Tract Society, we must add that they 
are worth inspection. 

Those who like omnibus volumes will find good value 
in The New School Omnibus, by Gunby Hadath (Oxford 
University Press). It contains The New School at Shropp, 
Carey of Cobhouse, and Brent of Gatehouse. Three popular 
school stories, The New House-Captain, The Best House in 
the School and Captain of Springdale are reprinted in 
The Springdale Omnibus, by Dorita Fairlie Bruce (Oxford 
University Press). And admirers of another popular 
writer will welcome The Percy F. Westerman Omnibus 
Book (Blackie), which includes Sea Scouts All, Sea Scouts 
Abroad, and Sea Scouts Up-Channel. The Evelyn Smith 
Omnibus Book (Blackie) contains Phyllida in Form III, 
Milly in the Fifth, and The Small Sixth Form. And a 
favourite writer of our youthful days, Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, is represented by some of her most famous stories, 
including Jackanapes and Lob Lie- by-the-Fire, in The 
Ewing Omnibus (Oxford University Press). 

The younger children are not less well served than in 
previous years. The Box of Delights, or, When the Wolves 
weve Running, by John Masefield (Heinemann), seems to 
combine many traditional themes skilfully into one book. 
A small boy tracking down crime is always an attractive 
figure and here we have magic as well. Another book 
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from the same publishers that will give much pleasure is 
The Unexpected Adventure, by T. F. W. Hickey. Two 
children on holiday in Ireland are allowed absolute freedom, 
and contrive to get lost on the hills, not without adven- 
tures. There is no attempt at brilliance, but the characters 
are credible and there are pleasing touches of humour. 
Books about animals are always acceptable, so you should 
look at Dinah the Dartmoor Ponv, by Allen W. Seaby 
(A. & C. Black), which gives much information about 
pony life in the wilds and recounts the experiences of a 
little girl who was the owner of the pony. Messrs. A. & C. 
Black also publish a delightful book called Dowsha, the 
Story of a Donkey, by Frediswid Sturges. All children 
love donkey rides, and this story, which ranges from 
Margate to the Pyramids, will be very popular as the history 
of one who might be an old friend. Gwynedd Rae, in 
Mary Plain tn Town (Cobden-Sanderson), tells us more 
about the unusual first-class bear with a white rosette who 
comes on a visit to England with the Owl Man. The 
book is interesting and amusing. The illustrations by 
Irene Williamson are pleasing. 

Babar's Travels, by Jean de Brunhoff (Methuen), continues 
the story of the clephant we met last vear. This time 
Babar and Celeste go away for their honeymoon in a 
vellow balloon, which is wrecked on an island. The two 
repulse an attack by savages and are taken off by a 
friendly whale, who afterwards deserts them. But they 
are picked up by a steamer and eventually find themselves 
in a circus. Fortune's Caravan, by Lily Jean-Javal, 
adapted by Rachel Field from the translation by Marion 
Saunders, may be cordially recommended. Father Fortune 
has a famous inn, but somebody is jealous of him and sets 
fire to it. He buys a caravan and sets out with his family, 
and Toinette (who turns out to be the Grandmother 
Greylocks who tells the story), Suzanne, and Jaques all 
help to earn money. The interest is well maintained. 
Patricia Lynch, who wrote The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey, now 
tells us more about him in a fanciful story called The Turf- 
Cutter’s Donkey goes Visiting (Dent). 

We think that one of the first favourites will be 
Mr. Hermit Crab, by Mimpsy Rhys (Heinemann). The 
author, who is introduced by Noel Streatfield, began the book 
when she was 13 and finished it when when she was 14. 
Lucia is left to the care of her great-uncle. She is taken 
to Cornwall for the summer, and she and her friend 
Louisa discover a cave inhabited by Mr. Hermit Crab, a 
giant who is under a spell. Eventually they loose him 
from it and he marries the Malicious Fairy. Helen Sewell’s 
illustrations are excellent, and the book deserves high praise. 

Shakespeare with the Pets (Methuen) is a book of delightful 
drawings by Persis Kirmse. ‘The quotations illustrating 
various cat-and-dog incidents are very apt, and the volume 
is one to put high on your list. Hedgerow Tales, by Enid 
Blyton (Methuen), is a most useful and interesting little 
book on natural history. Smaller books that will meet 
with approval are Four Tales from Hans Andersen, a new 
version by R. P. Keigwin (Cambridge University Press), 
illustrated with woodcuts by Gwen Raverat, and Six Enid 
Blyton Plays (Methuen) comprising some of the best work 
of this popular writer for children. The Round House and 
Other Stories, by G. Dewi Roberts (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne), is a happy little collection. And we must 
not forget to mention The Happy Mariners, by Gerald 
Bullett (Dent), a new and revised edition of The Spanish 
Caravel, published some eight years ago. It is an ideal 
book for children and the illustrations are good. Another 
most acceptable volume is Turf Fire Tales, by Mary F. 
Patton (Macmillan). The stories are imaginative and well 
told and the pictures are excellent. Tke Wanderings of 
Mumfe, by Katharine Tozer (John Murray), is about “a 
rather common little elephant ” who went off looking for 
adventures and found quite a lot. The author’s striking 
illustrations will be hked. And we will close by directing 
attention to A First Bible (Oxford University Press). Here 
fourtecn passages from the Old Testament and twenty- 


seven from the New Testament have been selected and 
arranged by Jean West Maury, and some outstandingly good 
full-page illustrations have been added by Helen Sewell. 


— 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, Ages 5-11 Years 


A First Bible. Illustrated by HELEN SEWELL. (7s. ed. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Babars Travels. By JEAN DE BRUNHOFF. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Hermit Crab: a Tale for Children by a Child. By Mimpsy 


(7s. d. net. 


Ruys. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Children Alone. By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE. (7s. 6d. net.) Heine- 
mann.) 

The Green Island. By Karin MICHAELIS. Translated by Rose 
I'YLEMAN. (7s. Od. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Shakespeare with the Pets a Book of Drawings. 
(os. net. METHUEN.) 

The Unexpected Adventure. 
Heinemann.) 

The Easter Holidays. By KıtTY BARNE (Mrs. ERIC STREATFIELD). 
(6s. net. Heinemann.) 

Turf Five Tales. By Mary F. Patton. (6s. net. 

d board the Bulger. By ANN S. MONCRIEFF. (58. net. 

Dinah the Dartmoor Pony. By A. W. SEARY. (5s. net. 


By P. KIRMSE. 


By T. F. W. HICKEY. (6s. net. 


Macmiilan ) 
Methuen.. 
Black 


The Wanderings of Mumfie. By KATHARINE TOZER. (55. net. 
Murray.) 
Hedgerow Tales. By Ex ID BLYTON. (5s. net. Methuen., 


The Turf-Cutter’s Donkey Goes Visiting : the Story of an I-land 
Holiday. By PATRICIA LVNCH. (5s. net. Dent.) 

The Little Book about God. By LauREN FORD. (5s. ne 
Heinemann.) 

The Happy Mariners. By G. BuLLETT. (5s. net. 

Dowsha: the Story of a Donkey. By F. STURGES. 
Black.) 

Tales from Timbuktu. 
SMEDLEY. New and cheaper edition. 

Fortune's Caravan. By LILY JEAN-JAVAL. 
I‘1ELD from the Translation by MARION SAUNDERS. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Baby. (3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Tiny Folk. Edited by Mrs. H. STRANG. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Children. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Ewing Omnibus: Containing Jacknapes, Mrs. Overtheway s 
Remembrances, Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, and Other Stories. 


pj 


Dent.) 
(58. net. 


Collected and reto'd by CONSTANCE 
(58. net. Dent.) 

Adapted by RACHEL 
(38. 0d. 


Oxford University 


By JuLIANA H. EWwWING. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Binkie & Co. By BEATRICE GIBBS. (3s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 
Press.) 

Six Enid Blyton Plays. By Enip BLYTON. 3s. éd. net. 
Methuen.) 

Mary Plain in Town. By GWyNEeDD RAE. (38. 6d. net. 


Cobden-Sanderson.) 
The Seventh Daughter. 
Washbourne.) 
South Country Secrets. 


By EUrnAN. (3s. 6d. Oates and 
By EUPHAN (BARBARA EUPHAN 
Topp) and “ Kiraxon."” (3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

Teeny-Weeny's Annual. (3s. Od. net. The Epworth Press.) 

The Tip-Top Annual. (3s. 6d. net. The Epworth Press.) 

The Round House and Other Stories. By G. D. ROBERTS. 
(3s. 6d. Oates & Washbourne.) 

Very Clever James. By E. M. CHANNON. 
Washbourne.) 

Four Tales from Hans Andersen: a New Version of ine First 
Four. By R. P. KEICWIN. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Father of Five: A Tale of Scottish Home Life. By KATHLEEN 
M. MAcLeEoD. (3s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 


(3s. Gd. Oates & 


The Adventures of Bam. By G. SEAVER. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 
Cockle Cove. By Lypia S. GRAHAM. (2s. 6d. net. The Sheldon 


Press.) 
The Girl Who Didn't Belong. 
Religious Tract Society.) 


By ETHEL NOKES. (2s. 6d. net. 


The Little Book about David. By LETTICE BELL. (2s. 6d. net. 
The Lutterworth Press.) 
Tales of the Great King. By BARBARA G. STONE. (2s. 6d. net. 


The Lutterworth Press.) 
Little Dots. (2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
Toby of Brents. By E. M. Scott. (2s. The Sheldon Fress.) 


(Continued on page 792) 
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ENGLISH 
THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. 


General Editor: GUY BOAS, M.A. 
A collection of English texts with special Introductions, Notes, and Questions. 2s. 6d. each. 
HARDY : UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. Edited by ADRIAN ALINGTON. 
SHAKESPEARE: THE WINTER’S TALE. Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A. 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by Prof. VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO. 
Please send for complete List 


AN ENGLISH TECHNIQUE. By ROY MELDRUM. 6s. net. 


“It is a judicious mixture of general theory about teaching English and specific examples of how 
it may be taught. Both invite discussion, and therefore disagreement as well as assent ; but both contain 
valuable thought, based on experience, about the aims and methods of the English teacher. Cambridge 
Review. 


A NEW MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE based on the Study 
of Literature. By GUY BOAS, M.A., and CYRIL ALDRED. 4s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF ANALYSIS. With Supplementary Examples in Latin and 
French. By B. J. PENDLEBURY, M.A., Senior English Master at the Douglas High School for Boys. 
2s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION 
FRENCH COURSE. Part II. By OTTO SIEPMANN. With Illustrations and 
Maps of Touraine and Bourgogne. 3s. 

LE PARFUM DE LA DAME EN NOIR. Par GASTON LEROUX. Adapted and 
edited by M. F. SKEAT. (Modern French Series.) is. 9d. 

ANDROMAQUE. Par Racine. Edited by O. H. FYNES-CLINTON, M.A., Professor 


of French Language and Literature at the University College of North Wales. (Ssepmann’s Classical 
French Texts.) 38. 


TU SERAS BARONNE! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Par ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN, 
auteur de “ Anatole est un Pur, &c. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M. Sc. 18. zd. 

ANATOLE EST UN PUR! Comédie en un Acte en Prose. Par 
ROBERT JEAN-BOULAN. Edited by P. G. WILSON, M.Sc. 18. zd. 

LE PHILANTHROPE MALGRE LUI. Farce en un Acte. Par P. G. 
WILSON, M.Sc. 18. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE GERMAN TRANSLATION. Prose and Verse 


Passages with Exercises. By J. A. RIVERS, M.A., and A. WILSON, M.A., Manchester Grammar 
School. 28. 6d. 


) LATIN 


EASY EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE. Arranged as a Continuous Narrative by 
T. S. MORTON, M. A., Author of Legends of Gods and Heroes: a First Latin Reader.“ 38. 6d. 


HISTORY 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH: A History for 
Senior Schools. By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON, author of The Foundation and Growth of the 
y British Empire, A Short History of British Expansion, etc. With Maps. 6s. 
A HISTORY OF ROME: DOWN TO THE REIGN OF CON- 
) STANTINE. By N. CARY, D.Litt. (Oxon.) With Illustrations and Maps. 10s. net. 


The object of this book is to provide a comprehensive survey of Roman History down to the dawn 
of the Middle Ages within the compass of one volume. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


\ HIGHER SCHOOL GEOMETRY. By L. CROSLAND, M. C., B.Sc. With or without 
Answers. 6s. 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By S. G. STARLING, B. Sc., 


A. R. C. Sc. 6s. Chiefly intended for students preparing for Higher School Certificate or Intermediate 
Examinations in Physics. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Their Girl Chum. By May WYNNE. 
Society.) 


(2s. net. Religious Tract 


Ten Little Brownie Girls. By Mrs. A. C. O. Hann. (2s. net. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

The Picture Book of Firemen. (Is. 6d. net. Ward & Lock.) 

The Brownie Village. By H. B. Davipson. (1s. 6d. net. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

Laughing Band House. By THEODORA “WILSON WILSON. 
(Is. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Gerard and Jessie the Explorers. By KaTE MELLERSH. (18. 6d. 
net. Religious Tract Society.) 

The Merry Moments Picture Book. (1s. net. Ward, Lock.) 


GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, Ages 12-16 Years 
*Books specially suitable for Girls 

The Mirror of the Sea: Memories and Impressions. 

CONRAD. Eighteenth Edition (Illustrated). 


Methuen.) 
*The Girl's Own Annual. Vol. LVI. Edited by GLADVS M. 


By JosEPH 
(15s. net. 


SPRATT. (12s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
The Boy's Own Annual. Vol. LVII. 1934-5. Edited by 
G. J. H. NORTHCROFT. (12s. 6d. net. Religious Tract 


Society.) 
Edison: his Life, his Work, his Genius. 
(10s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
How to Understand Electricity. By A. F. COLLINS. 
net. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott.) 

Ships and How They Sailed the Seven Seas (5000 B.C.-A.D. 1935). 
By H. W. van Loon. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Epic Tales of Modern Adventure. By T. C. Bripcxs and H. H. 
TILTMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap. 

The New Book of the Air. Edited by H. LEIGH. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Box of Delights, or, When the Wolves weve Running. By 
JOHN MASEFIELD. (7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


By W. A. SIMONDS. 
(Tos. 6d. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


War Paint: a Story of Adventure. By F. V. Mortey. (7s. 6d. 
net. Faber & Faber.) 

Regency Buck. 
mann.) 

Victorious Troy or The Hurrying Ange. 
(7s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 


By GEORGETTE HEYER. (7s. 6d. net. Heine- 


By J. MASEFIELD. 


The House of the Spaniard. By A. BEHREND. (7s. 6d. net. 


Heinemann.) 


The New Empire Annual. Edited by M. MARSHALL. (7s. 6d. 
net. Religious Tract Society.) 

A Visit to America. By A. G. MACDONELL. (7s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The Red Pirate. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

There Go the Ships. By B. MATHEWS. (6s. net. Partridge.) 


Grim Work at Bodlands : a Public School Story. By G. Hapatn. 
(5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Little Bible: an Anthology. (5s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Runaway. By J. LINDsAy. (58. net. 

The Chronicles of Jerry. By L. R. Bourne. 
University Press.) 


Oxford University Press.) 
(5s. net. Oxford 


Tze Lower School Leader. By VERONICA MARLOW. (5s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Nancy in the Sixth. By Dorita F. Bruce. (5s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Call of the Sea. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

*Educating Joanna. By R. M. Gol DpRIN CG. (5s. Oates & 


Washbourne.) 

The Wonder Book of Tell Me Why? Edited by H. GoLbDINe. 
(Boards, 5s. net. Cloth, 6s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

English Journey: being a Rambling but Truthful Account of 
what One Man Saw and Heard and Felt and Thought during 
a Journey through England during the Autumn of the Year. 
1933. By J. B. PRIRsTLEV. First Cheap Edition. (5s. 
Heinemann in association with Gollancz.) 

Intimate Things. By KAREL CAPEK. Translated by Dora 
RouN Dp. (5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Anna of the Tenterford. By Bessie MARCHANT. (5s. net. Blackie) 

Blackie s Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Blackie s Boys Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Pinto the Mustang: the Story of an Outlaw Horse. 
HINKLE. (5s. net. Arrowsmith.) 

Roald Amundsen, Explorer. By C. TURLEY. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Hammered Ship-Shape: a Saga of a Sailing-Ship Apprentice. 
By C. GARNET. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

A North Sea Quest. By GURNEY SLADE. 
University Press.) 

( 


By T. C. 


(3s. 6d. net. Oxford 


Continued on page 704) 


Established 1810 


POTTER’S aes 


36/38 West Street, (Broken). Post flesh 
Charing Cross Road, | hoop. Ready lapped 


LONDON, head returned same day 


as received. Post free. 
W.C.2 


5/- and 7/- 


PRINTING for SCHOOLS 
and EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


„ GEORGE OVER (RUGBY) LTD. 


Printers to Rugby School 


THE RUGBY PRESS, 
Inquiries invited 


BAND DRUM 


GUIDE 


Giving hints on the Bugle, 
Drum, and Flute, also 
Parade Formations, use 
of Parade Cane, Staff, 
&c., free and post paid. 


RUGBY 
Telephone: 126 


CHRISTOPHERS 


The 
Film in the School 


Edited by J. A. LAUWERYS 


Has a distinctive place of its own, because of its 
practical appeal and its workmanlike outlook.” 
—The Journal of Education. 


3/6 
Citizens in the Making 


By F. C. HAPPOLD 
“Admirable good sense.“ Manchester Guardian. 


476 net 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK o> „ Ee 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK 

“ PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS ” aie 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.1)- 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l' Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.— ist of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


NEW YEAR SCHOOL OF ART OF ACTING AND DRAMATIC 
PRODUCTION 

Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, in two alternative sessions, 
viz., December 28, 1935, to January 5 and January 3 to January 12, 1936. 
Thoroughly practical course in every branch of stage technique under 
professional producers. Model programmes and plays for Schools and 
Colleges prepared. Talks by famous dramatists. Scenery, Costume, 
Lighting, Mime, and Make-up demonstrations. Public performances of 
Shakespearean, Classic and Modern Plays at close of Course. Acting 
parts guaranteed every member, if desired. Evening Theatre visits. 
Course fee per session, Three Guineas. 

Week-end Course of Art of Acting and Dramatic Production 
now running, Everyman Theatre, Hampstead. Membership available 


any time. Course Fee, 23 Guineas. Single session, 9s. 6d. 

For those producing Plays.— Many thousands of beautiful Stage 
Costumes, all periods and sizes, copied from world-famous portraits 
in richest fabrics, also Stage Curtains, Silk and Velvet Stage Hang- 
ings, Scenery, Properties, loaned at special rates to educational 
organizations. Dramatic Library l every Classic and Modern 


Play. Any number of book parcels, selected by expert librarian accord - 
ing to members’ requirements, forwarded throughout the year. Annual 
subscription, 5s. Free Advisory Bureau concerning choice of plays and 
production, problems of scenery, acting, stagecraft. For particulars of 
Courses, Costumes, Library, apply Hon. Sec., Little Theatre, 
Citizen House, Bath, cnclosing stamped envelope. 
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NORMAL 
FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need 


The Normal A.C.P. Guide. 


eee 

P on 

The Normal 
Handicraft Guide. 


Free to readers of this Journal 
NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Normal House, East DuoS, 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


Twelve Lectures will be given on Tuesdays at 6.15 p.m., from 
January 21, 1936, in the Spears Memorial Hall, Highgate Hill, 


BY 
Prof. W. G. de BURGH 


LAW, MORALITY and RELIGION 
in the ANCIENT WORLD of 
ISRAEL, GREECE and ROME 

Each Lecture followed by a class for discussion 


N eee from the Local Secretary, 13 South Hill Park Gardens, 
W. z. 


FELIX STOWWE COLLEGE 


FXAMINATION about May 12. Six 

Entrance Scholarships, £60-£30. 
Two Music Scholarships. Age under 15 
on June 1, 1936. 


Entry by April 10. 
Full particulars apply Headmistress. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION 
Cee by correspondence by acknowledged expert. 
Courses for all examinations up to M.A. Address, 
No. 11,782*. 


THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A NEW SERIES OF ARTICLES 


„ THE SELECTION OF CLASS BOOKS ” 


Introductory Article in January, 1936, by Mr. T. RAYMONT, M.A., 
formerly Warden, Goldsmiths’ College. 


Selection in General ; Selection according to Ages of Pupils; How to Select 


from New Books; Limitation of Expenditure. 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed No è 
cjo Mr. Wiliam Rice, Three roadway, E. C. 4.“ Each must 
contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage on to advertiser. Post 
Cards will NOT be sent on. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE RISE 


OF THE 


STEWARTS 


A History of Scotland from the death of 
Robert Bruce to the Battle of Flodden 


AGNES MURE MACKENZIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


Author of “ Robert Bruce, King of Scots 
“ A moving story told with fervour and skill.“ 


12s. 6d. net 


—THE TIMES 


FROM THE 


FALL OF ROME 
TO THE RENAISSANCE 
A Short History of the World 


By 
ELIZABETH UNDERWOOD, B.A. 
Fifty-nine Illustrations and Maps. 3s. 6d. 
Uniform with the same Author’s 


FROM THE RENAISSANCE 


TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
58 BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. I 


Wordsworth Training College 
for DANCING and 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Queensberry Hall, 47 Harrington Road, S. Kensington, S.W. 7 
Principal: Miss M. H. CRITCHLEY 


Staff of fully trained and Certificated Teachers for all Subjects 


Training Course (two years) aes students for Teaching 
and present-day Dancing in all 


Swimming, &c. 
For all particulars apply to Miss Critchley. 


CHRISTOPHERS 
Social Geographies 


By J. F. P. THORNHILL 


GREATER LONDON 


A little masterpiece. In a little over 100 pages 
tells the story of a great city from its beginnings 
until to-day. Daily Herald. 


DOWNS AND WEALD 


Schools are fortunate in having so delightful 
a book as this prepared for their use.“ - The 
Journal of Education. 


276 each 
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its branches. Ballroom 
Dancing a speciality ; Deportment, Physical Culture (includ- 
ing Anatomy and Physiology), Games (Tennis, Lacrosse, &c.) ; 
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The Aero-Contract. By J. F. C. WESTERMAN. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Aerobus: Containing A Thousand Miles an Hour. By 
H. STRANG; The Pirate Aeroplane, by Major C. GILson, 
and A Mystery of the Air, by J. F. C. WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The New School Omnibus : Containing The New School at Shropp, 
Carey of Cobhouse, and Brent of Gatehouse. By G. HADATH. 


(3s. 6d. net. 


(3s. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Browne's First Case. By M. Poore. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

*The Head Girl at Wynford. By WINIFRED DARCH. (3s. 6d. 


net. Oxford University Press.) 

»The Springdale Omnibus Containing the New House-Captain, 
The Best House in the School, and Captain of Springdale. 
By Dorita F. Bruce. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Biggles Flies East: being a hitherto Unrecorded Adventure in 
the War-time Career of Captain James Bigglesworth, M.C., 
D. F.C. (known in the R. F. C. as Biggles’’), and his Friend 
the Hon. Algernon Lacey, R. F. C. By Captain W. E. Jon Ns. 

i (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Biggles Hits the Trail: a New Adventure of the Celebrated War- 
Pilot, Captain J. Bigglesworth, D.S.O., M.C., with Alg 
Lacey, his flying Partner, and their Protégé, “ Ginger. By 
Captain W. E. JOHNs. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Revolution at Redways a School Story. By M. Poorer. (3s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 
The Oxford Annual for Scouts. Seventeenth Year. Edited by 


H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Oxford Annual for Boys. Edited by H. STRANG. (3s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

*The Oxford Annual for Girls. (3s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 


Oxford University 


The Treasure of Pirates’ Island. By S. WALKEY. (3s. 6d. net. 
The Sheldon Press.) 
*The Island Camp. By MARGARET MIDDLETON. (3s. 6d. net. 


Blackie.) 


*The Evelyn Smith Omnibus Book: Phyllidia in Form III, 


Milly in the Fifth; The Small Sixth Form. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

Charmed Lives. By S. RoGers. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Lost Crown of Ghorpora. By Major J. T. GORMAN. (3s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

Mary of Nazareth. By Mary BORDBEN. First Cheap Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Four Walls. By L. WHISTLER. (3s. 6d. net. Heinemann.) 

The Percy F. Westerman Omnibus Book: Sea Scouts All; Sea 
Scouts Abroad; Sea Scouts Up-Channel. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

George Goes One Better. By JEFFREY HAVILTON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

*The School at the Turrets. By ANGELA BRazıL. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 


Concerning the Habits of Insects. By F. BALFOUR-BROWNE. 
Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The Teaching of Riding. By Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaGGartT. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 
Glory of the Seas. By D. Hewes. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 


How, Why, and When? Railway Engines: Their History, 
Growth, and Development shown in Pictures for Young 
People and their Elders. Written and Illustrated by R. B. 
Way. (3s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

*Twenty-Six Girl Guide Stories. By May MARSHALL. 
net. Religious Tract Society.) 

*The Schoolgirl’s Annual. (3s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Music and its Story. By Dr. R. T. WniIrE. Cheap Edition. 
(38. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


(3s. 6d. 


The Sc hoolboy' s Annual. 

Ask me Another : 3,000 Conundrums and their Answers. 
by M. G. Frost. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

On Secret Service. By R. ARNOLD. (2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Realm of the Wizard King: a Romance of Central Africa. 
By Major C. Gitson. (2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

*Tried and True. By Doris A. Pocock. (2s. 6d. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

*With Best Intentions. By JOAN HERBERT. 28. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

The Five-Gods: a Tale of the Congo. By Major C. Gison. 
(2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 


(3s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
Edited 


The Silver Shoe. By Major C. Gitson. (2s. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 
The Scarlet Hand. By Major C. Gitson. (2s. 6d. net. Religious 


Tract Society.) 
The Sole Survivor: a Story for Boys and Girls. By THEODORA 
WILSON WILSON. (2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
Dallenger of the Police. By R. HARDING. (2s. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 
Pioneer Jack, with Other Stories of the East. 
(2s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 
Treacherous Waters. By A. LUMSDEN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Tract Society.) 


By R. HARDING. 


Religious 


The Mystery of Jim. By Major C. GIrson. (2s. 6d. net. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

Pioneer Pat. By ETHEL TALBOT. (2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

*Clown of the School. By CONSTANCE MACKNESS. (2s. 6d. net. 
Ward, Lock.) 

The Lost City. By Major C. Gitson. (2s. 6d. net. Religious 


Tract Society.) 

The Pilgrim's Progress: from this World to that which is to 
come. By JOHN BUNYAN. (2s. 6d. net. Seeley Service.) 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. (2s. 6d. net. 
Seeley Service.) 

*Sybil Makes Good. By MajoriE W. NEWMAN. (28. 
The Sheridan Press.) 

Adventure in Camp a Sea Ranger Story. By H. B. Davipson. 


net. 


(2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Gray’s School Days: a School Story. By J. S. N. SEWELL. 
(2s. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Stirring Tales of Yore. By R. HARDING. (2s. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

The Golden Girl. By EDITH A. WENDON. (2s. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

*Jan Solves the Riddle. By May Marshall. (2s. net. Religious 


Tract Society.) 
*Three's a Company: a Story for Lone Guides. By PATIENCE 
GILMOUR. (2s. net. Religious Tract Society.) 


Lieutenant a Camping Story. By Mrs. A. C. O. Hayy. 


(2s. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
Abridged Edition. (28. Chambers.) 

ferry of St. Winifred’s. By PREGGCIE C. Moopy. (2s. net. 
Religious Tract Society.) 

+A Fifth Form Martyr. By E. M. CHANNON. (2s. net. The 


Sheldon Press.) 

The Conspiracy of Silence: a Boy's School and Adventure Story. 
By Frances Cowen. (Is. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Under Cap'n Drake. By May WYNNE. (Is. 6d. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 

The Misfit: a Girls’ School Story. By Doris CANHAM. (1s. 
net. The Sheldon Press.) 

Model Aircraft : a Practical Handbook on the Making and Flying 
of Model Aeroplanes. By W. RicBy. (Is. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Mystery Plane. By ELSPETH PROCTOR. (1s. net. Religious 
Tract Society.) 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN 
At this moment the civilized world is pre-occupied with the 
question of war. The Revista de Pedagogia 


5 a October) points out that it is not only the 
Spinus, League of Nations and international relations 


that suffer, but that every nation, even neutral, 
does so, for defence grows in every budget at the expense of 
education. In Spain, for examp'e, 50,000,000 pesetas is about 
to be voted for increased armaments. The Revista finds it of 
little use to sign pacts of non-aggression, &c., the only hope is to 
teach youth to respect all peoples. To that end the prime object 
of the educator must be to prevent the growth of that aggressive 


nationalist type so prevalent to-day. The same journal reports 
ten Ministers of Public Instruction and ten Directors of Primary 
Education since the advent of the Republic in 1931. 

The Revista de Escuelas Normales is beginning to feel pessi- 
mistic () and denounces the frivolous inaction of the 
authorities in education, which is undoing the good work of 
the first two Ministers under the Republic. The last two are 
especially censured as ‘‘ apparently having no other object than 
to discover the existence of laws injurious to education.” 
“ When the list of their outrages comes to be written, many will 
smile to read things so thoroughly worthy of our renowned 

(Continued on page 796) 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


n and BURSARIES 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: 
Rt. Hon. Sir THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, P. C., c. B. E., 
K. C., M. P. 
Principal : 
Miss D. CHAPMAN, M.A. 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination will 


take place in February, 1936, on the results 
of which ONE LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP of £100 a 
year, ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £80, ONE of £60, Two of 
£50, oe other Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 


Studenta are prepared for the Arts and Science 
pega of the University of London. 
ees.—Residence, £90 a year; Tuition from 
38 guineas a year. 
For further particulars apply to THE PRINCIPAL’S 
SECRETARY— 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


EN TRANCE Scholarships. An 


Examination will be held at end of May, 
1936, for Scholarships open to boys under 144 on 
May 1, namely, one Alfred Smith Scholarship of 
£80 and two Junior Platt Scholarships of £60, and 
about four of lesser value. The age Ps imit will be 
reduced to 14 in 1936. Assistance, by partial 
remission ot Tuition Fees, may be given at the 
discretion of the Governors to Scholars and other 
boys showing promise in cases where need of such 
assistance exists. Applications should be made at 
the time of entry. Further particulars may be had 
oe the HEADMASTER, Aldenham School, Elstree, 

erts. 


BADMINTON SCHOOL 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are 


offered each year by the Board of Governors 
on the results of an examination in General Subjects 
or Music or Art; in addition, Bursaries are awarded 
im accordance with financial need. Examination 
papers will be sent to parents at the end of February. 
Candidates must be under 14 on February 28, 1936. 


BISHOP'S STURTFORD COLLEGE 


Headmaster: H. 1.. PRICE, M.A. (Oxon.) 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS to 


the value of £100, £75, £60, £45, and THREE 
ExuyuiTions to the value of £30 will be awarded 
each vear. Candidates will have the opportunity 
of offering such subjects as Music and Art if they 
wish tu in addition to the ordinary subjects. Candi- 
date must be under 14 on May 1. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


N Examination will be held on 
June 9 and 10, 1936, for three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £60, three of £50, 
and three Exhibitions of the annual value of £30. 
For at least three of the Scholarships special con- 
sideration will be given to boys offering Greek. 

Candidates must be under the age of 14 on June 1 
immediately before the examination. The age of 
candidates may be taken into consideration in the 
examination. 

Entries should be received by May 24. The 
School fees for Boarders are {120 per annnm ; 
10 per cent reduction for sons of clergy. 

Further information about Scholarships, copies 
of the School Prospectus, Forms of Entry, &c., can 
be obtained from the Bursar, to whom inquiries 
regarding board and lodgings should also be 
addressed. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 


AN Examination is held each June 

to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying 
in value from {75 to (30 a year. particulars 
on application to the HEADMASTER 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AN Examination will be held during 
the first week each July for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships 
value from £60 15 180, open to boys under 14 on 
June | previous. Boys under 141 on the same date 
may compete for two of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 


FoR particulars of Scholarships and 
Exhibitions offered in the following Schools, 
apply to the HEADMISTRESS : 

1 bias, GOUDHURST, KENT 
(Miss E. BICKERSTETH, B. A. ), an Entrance Scholar - 
ship of £80 and two Exhibitions. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DOR- 
SET (Miss M. C. HARDING, B.A.), an Entrance 
Scholarship of £50 and two Exhibitions. 

The value of the Exhibitions will be decided after 
consultation with Parents or Guardians. 


Last date of Entry—January 31, 1936. 


CRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 


N EXAMINATION will be held 


on March 4, 5, and 6, 1936, for Entrance 
Scholarships, one £70, one £60, and one £50, two 
a 150-30, for candidates under 14 on April 1, 
1936. 

Also on June 3, 4, and 5, 1936, an Examination 
will be held for Entrance Scholarships, one £100, one 
£60, one £50, two Choral £50-{30, for candidates 
under 14 on July 1, 1936; one Organ £50, one 
Instrumental £50, age limit under 14} on July 1, 1936. 

Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and Officers are 
available. 

Fees, £150 per annum inclusive. Full details 
from HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 


ships, varying from £80 to [25 per annum. 
will be held in June, 1036. e limit 144 years. 
Special exhibitions each term for sons of Clergy 
and members of H.M. Services.—Apply P. BOLTON, 
M.A., Headmaster. 


DULWICH COLLEGE 


S School Scholarships are open for 
competition in Mav. Candidates must be 


under 14 years of age on May 1. The Scholarships 
are of the value of £45 en each, and are 
tenable for school li.e; a candidate is 
F of £45 per 
annum. 


Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on applika non to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, 
Dulwich College, S.E. 2 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Examina- 
tions for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in College and 
Manufacturing Works are held annually in APRIL. 
For particulars apply to CHEF CLERK, 66 South- 
ampton Row, W 


FARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A SCHOLARSHIP of £80 per 
annum for three years, with other 
smaller Exhibitions, will be awarded on 
the result of an Examination to be held at 
the School March 25 to 28, 1936. For full 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


FRAMLINCHAM COLLECE, SUFFOLK 
Headmaster: W. H. A. WHITWORTH, M. C., M.A. 
FEES: 100 guineas per annum. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40 and £80. 
EXAMINATION IN JUNE. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 


Sx Scholarships, maximum value 


£70, will be offered in June. Full details from 
the HEADMASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


GLENALMOND 


E NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 
tions, and Bursaries, 1936. An examination, 
which may be taken at R ter, tory schools, will take 
place on March 23 25 for open Scholarships 
and Exhibitions, Saa" Sons of Clergy Bursaries. 
Age limit for Scholarships and Exhibitions : 


14 on March 1, 1936. For Bursaries: 15 on Septem- 
ber 20.— Apply to the WARDEN. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL 


TEE Scholarship Examination will 


be held on June 6 and 7, 1936, when 
6 Foundation, 1 Gladstone, 2 Junior Foundation, 
and 6 Boarding Scholarships, tenable with the former, 
1 at each of the Senior Houses, will be open for 
award. Values, 72-050. 
There are 300 Boarders in the School, whose 
work after 16 is framed in accordance with their 
abilities or future career. 
Application by June 1 to the HEADMASTER. 


KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 
Examination in June, 1936 


NE Milner Memorial Scholarship 


for Boys between 18 and 14, value £100 per 
annum. for five years, open to sons of Colonial 
Civil Servants and certain others. 


Ą POUT ten Junior King’s Scholar- 
ships and Entrance Scholarships value £70 
to £20 per annum. 


For full particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


KING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE 
ISLE OF MAN 
N Examination for six or more 


Sarwar rien pa of £80 to £20 in value, is held 
annually in Mar Candidates may be examined 
at their Preparatory Schools. A limited number 
Bursaries are awarded at other times by 

Five leaving Exhibitions for the Universities. There 
is a Junior House for boys under 134. Inclusive 
fees (£102 to £126).—For further information apply 
to the SECRETARY. 


LANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ft NIRANCE Scholarships will be 
offered for competition in May. Candidates 
must be over 12 years of age and under 14 on June 1. 
(a) Six SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical and 
Modern, varying from £100 to {£50 per annum, 
according to merit and needs. 
(b) Two CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of £30 per 
Pg a a a cat 


Candidates will be examined in London, unless 
further notice is given to the contrary. 


For information apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


continued on page 798 


FOR DISPOSAL 
OLD-ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, owing to 
advanced age of the Proprietor. 

Price £1,500, includes Goodwill, Stock, and 
Copyrights. Address, No. 11,781 X. 


% Replies to these advertisements should 
be addressed No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, 
Tures Ludgate Broadway, E. C. 6.“ Each must 
contain cient loose stamps to cover postage 
on to advertiser. Post cards will NOT be sent 
on. 
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picaresque literature. This very pessimism seems to have 
aroused the profession to greater effort in theory and practice, 
Original articles and translations of great interest continually 
appearing in the educational journals. Of especial interest are : 
(1) the account of a summer colony, on the lines of the German 
Schullandheim, organized by the Institut Escola, of Barcelona, 
appearing in the Revista de Psicologia i Pedagogia (organ of the 
Catalan Institut Psicotecnic), and (2) the second Report (1934) 
of the Pedagogic Missions. The latter, besides giving details 
of the work of the Missions (with fine photographs, in themselves 
superb demonstrations of their efficacy) refers to special activities 
in a particular village“ one of the places where material penury 
and spiritual misery proclaim the most primitive and lamentable 
standard of life. This special Mission “ was undertaken to 
demonstrate to the Government and to public opinion how 
essential is such work in so many of the country districts of 
Spain, where townsfolk might think themselves in a foreign and 
barbaric country.”’ 
Deeply regrettable news from Madrid is the death, in his 
Don Manuel 77th year, of the President of the Missions, 
Cossi + Don Manuel Bartolomé Cossío. The Revista 
and the Boletin de la Institución Libre de 
Enseñanza, of which he was Rector, are devoted entirely to his 
life and work, claiming him as one of the greatest modern 
educationists, occupying in Spain a position peculiar to that 
country. Both he and the philosopher, Unamuno, are spoken of 
as the spiritual fathers ” of recent Spanish intellectual life, 
and both were suggested for the Presidency of the Republic. 
But whereas Unamuno is chiefly concerned for adults, Cossío 
cared especially for the young. Born in 1857, he graduated in 
philosophy and letters at the University of Madrid, where he 
became a disciple of Giner de los Rios; and when, in 1876, the 
latter founded his Institucién Libre, Cossío was one of the first 
pupils. Later he became a professor, and remained connected 
with it till the day of his death. After some years of study in 
the Spanish college in Bologna, Cossſo was appointed to the 
chair of History of the Fine Arts in Barcelona. From 1883 to 
1929 he was Director of the National Museum of Pedagogy. 
Also, in 1904, after holding professorships in the Ateneo, 
and the School of Criminology, he was appointed to the Chair of 
General Pedagogy in the Faculty of Philosophy in Madrid. In 
1921 he was made Councillor of Public Instruction—a sort of 


technical adviser to the Government. On the proclamation of the 
Republic he became President of the Pedagogic Missions, and a 
deputy for Madrid to the Cortes Constituyentes. A little later 
he was the first to be created Citizen of Honour—an apotheosis 
shared only by Unamuno. That his long life was dedicated to 
educational reform is the unanimous testimony of all parties. 

For Cossſo there was no differentiation between professional 
and private life, and he never ceased to be an earnest teacher. 
He is therefore better known as an educator by his lectures than 
by his educational writings. It is probably as an art critic, 
however, that he is best known abroad. His life of El Greco 
has long been a classic. And in recent years he had been 
collaborating on a monumental History of Art. 

It is claimed that the educational movements of the last fifty 
years in Spain are almost entirely due to Cossio’s share in the 
fight for progress, which his master, Giner de los Rios, initiated. 
If Giner was more the professor, philosopher, and theorist, Cossio 
was the educator, teacher, and artist. When he began his work 
the ideas of the later foreign educational pioneers were hardly 
known in Spain. Ignorant teachers, using archaic methods of 
learning by rote, &c., in ill-equipped schools, were either badly 
paid or not paid at all. For improving this lamentable state of 
things Cossio, by his gentle humanizing influence and by his 
advocacy of the assimilation of European culture, was largely 
responsible. Two of the basic ideas of modern education—the 
direct method and the correlation of syllabuses—were formulated 
by him long before any one else. In 1879 he was already saying, 
Let the child learn by playing, and the memory cease to be the 
only instrument of learning.“ And again: The old education, 
while attributing the greatest importance to thought, teaches 
everything but the way to think.“ And: It is of relatively 
secondary importance what the pupil learns compared to the 
way in which he learns it.“ So he organizes school-journeys and 
camps, and stresses the importance of the sciences, art, handi- 
crafts, and physical education. With regard to the second basic 
idea we find him saying (in 1919): What is needed is to finish 
with the university trappings that still cling to our secondary 
education, and connect it frankly with the primary system.” 
He was also always urging the training of teachers—to which, 
with other ideas, he gave concrete expression in his Jnstituctor 
Libre, concentrating on nature and art, and the vitalizing 
of the class. 
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Reviews 


THE STEWARTS IN SCOTLAND 


The Rise of the Stewarts. By Dr. AGNES M. MACKENZIE. 
(12s. 6d. net. MacLehose.) 


The history of the House of Stewart is a complete 
tragedy. The first act shows it rising from obscurity in 
Brittany, Wales, England, and Scotland successively. 
The second reveals it rising to eminence in the Northern 
Kingdom and ultimately allying itself to the royal line of 
Bruce. The third portrays it on the Scottish throne ; 
the fourth on the joint throne of England and Scotland ; 


while the fifth and last displays it returning to exile to 


the Continent whence it originally came, and becoming 
extinguished in an Italian tomb in the year 1807. 

Each phase of this romantic and fascinating drama has 
been re-examined in the light of historical records during 
the past few years. And the general tendency of these 
recent studies has been the rehabilitation or ‘‘ white- 
washing of the Stewarts. They have been vindicated 
from the charges of incompetence, obscurantism, corruption, 
tyranny, which nineteenth-century writers commonly 
brought against them. Miss Eva Scott's Six Stuart 
Sovereigns (1572-1701); Miss Marjorie Bowen’s Mary 
Queen of Scots; Mrs. Higham’s Charles I; Mr. Arthur 
Bryant’s Charles II; Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s James II; Sir 
Charles Petrie’s Jacobites, all illustrate the new orientation 
of Stewart history. 

The first three acts of the Stewart drama, however, 
had remained comparatively unexplored until Miss A. M. 
Mackenzie dealt with them in the volume before us. This 
volume deals briefly in an introductory sketch with the 
pre-Scottish portion of Stewart history. It devotes its 
main attention to the reigns of the six Stewart kings of 
Scotland, beginning with the accession of Robert II in 
1371 and ending with the death of James IV at Flodden 
Field in 1513. 

That Miss Mackenzie is a well-equipped scholar and a 
vigorous writer are amply shown in her previous work on 
Robert Bruce. The present volume makes it clear that 
she is thoroughly acquainted with the original authorities 
for her period, and that she had studied them with 
independent judgment. She is a strong Scottish nationalist ; 
a whole-hearted defender of the Stewarts; a severe critic 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth century rulers of England ; 
a vindicator of the Franco-Scottish alliance which most 
historians condemn as fatal to Scottish independence. 

Miss Mackenzie's revision of Scottish history is a work 
that will command the respectful consideration of all future 
writers on the Stewarts: it is one whose well-reasoned 
opinions cannot safely be ignored. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE GEOMETRY 


Higher School Geometry. By L. CROSLAND. (6s. 
Macmillan.) 

This book is an attempt to put between two covers a 
course in geometry suited to the needs of post-School 
Certificate students taking a two-year course in mathematics 
in preparation for a Higher School Certificate examination. 
Such a course includes the geometry of the triangle, the 
circle, the conics, lines and planes and polyhedra. This isa 
considerable amount to cover in the two years normally 
allotted, and the author shows in his arrangement con- 
siderable teaching skill in overcoming the inevitable 
difficulties of presentation. 

Naturally the greater part of the course is algebraical 
geometry, but the book is so planned that the pupil can 
make a preliminary survey in which the examples are 
mainly numerical. Those who have much experience in 
teaching beginners in algebraical geometry will probably 
agree with the practical wisdom of this procedure. 

The first chapters deal with the straight line, inter- 
section of loci, the circle, the conics. In each chapter the 


pupil is rapidly brought to the essential matter; there is 
no fuss over irrelevant details. There are many worked 
examples and sets of revision exercises from Higher Certi- 
ficate papers. The methods are perhaps straightforward 
rather than elegant, but this is no doubt the wiser policy 
for the average pupil. Where possible, topics that can be 
taken together have been so grouped. Thus in Chapter V 
the conics are considered together as regards their equations 
and the principal deductions therefrom. In the following 
chapter there is a similarly grouped treatment of tangents, 
diameters, pole, and polar. There follows, at what might be 
considered a comparatively late stage, a chapter on para- 
meters and loci. The next sixty pages are rather unusual. 
They contain a revision and extension of the earlier work 
on the conics through the methods of pure geometry, for it 
is the author’s opinion that these methods should not be 
neglected altogether. Finally, we have chapters on the pure 
geometry of the triangle, and the circle (in which much 
ground is covered in a few pages), one on lines and planes, 
another on polyhedra, and one on mensuration. The 
calculus is used to obtain the fundamental results on the 
volume of a pyramid and the area of a sphere. 

The bopk is obviously the work of a teacher of much 
experience, and it should find a ready welcome in Higher 
Certificate classes. It is a straightforward and workmanlike 
production, clearly printed and well bound, and any pupil 
might be expected successfully to study it by himself. 
One cannot but regret, however, that the current require- 
ments of the Higher Certificate examination appear to con- 
fine the pupil so closely that he learns little or nothing of 
curves other than the conic or of the methods of projective 
geometry, for these things do not appear in this book. But 
as things are, there is no better preparation for Higher 
School geometry than Mr. Crosland’s excellent book. 


A BORDER-LINE STUDY 


An Historical Geography of Europe. By Gorpon East. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) 

The term historical geography has changed its 
connotation considerably in recent years. In the writings 
of Prof. E. A. Freeman and Mr. Hereford B. George, 
published in the Victorian period, what was called “ his- 
torical geography was purely political. It was concerned 
with the shifting frontiers of states, and that mainly during 
the Christian era. In the maps that illustrated it, and 
particularly in Prof. Freeman’s famous Historical Atlas, 
physical features are entirely ignored. Not in a single one 
of Freeman’s sixty-five maps is a mountain range shown. 
The whole world appears as a uniform flat plain ! 

To the new school of historical geographers, however, 
physical features are everything, and the influence of 
physical features on the course of human affairs is the main 
subject of investigation. In other words, whereas history 
predominated over geography in the works of the older 
writers, in those of the modernists geography is the 
dominating element. 

Among teachers of the modern school Mr. Gordon East 
stands eminent. His lectures at the London School of 
Economics have for several years attracted numerous 
students, and he has become recognized as one of the 
leading exponents of the new views. It is, therefore, with 
much satisfaction that we welcome the appearance of this 
pioneer manual on the historical geography of Europe. It is 
a substantial work, running to nearly 500 pages, well 
documented, and reinforced by a twenty-two-page biblio- 
graphy which shows the width of Mr. East’s reading and 
research. It is extremely concentrated, packed with 
information, and rich in suggestive ideas. Even so, it is 
restricted in its scope. In particular, there are three omis- 
sions which we hope will in a supplementary series of works 
be made good. First, the British Isles are not included: 
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this is lamentable, for to British students their interest and 
importance are supreme. Secondly, the pre-Roman period 
is ignored: this, too, is regrettable, since in early days 
geographic controls were more powerful than in later times. 
Thirdly, the period since 1870 is left out; this, too, is 
unfortunate, for the value of both history and geography 
consists largely in the light that they throw on current 
affairs. 

Without, however, emphasizing these omissions, we must 
express gratitude for the ample feast of knowledge actually 
furnished. Mr. East divides his work into three great parts. 
Part I treats of the Geography of Settlement in Europe, 
showing the origins of the modern nations. Part II deals 
with the Political Geography of Europe, explaining the 
fixing of national boundaries. Part III is devoted to the 
Economic Geography of Europe. The book is illustrated 
by a large number of black-and-white maps and plans, the 
reproduction of which leaves much to be desired. 


REALISM AND MODERN ART 


The Artist and his Public. By E. NEWTON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

Mr. Newton starts his inquiry with the five senses, and 
the theoretical possibilities of the five correspondent types 
of art, following in this the lead set by some famous German 
and French writers on aesthetics. But the quality which 
distinguishes this book is a tolerant breadth of outlook, 
and an unravelling of those tangles which so many writers 
on the subject have left us. Indeed, the bold adventurers 
who have set out to define the indefinable, and to crystal- 
lize in words the principles of those arts whose life-blood 
depends on fluidity, have set themselves a hard task. 

Mr. Newton shows his wisdom in warning us against that 
elusive word beauty ” ; but in his definition of what art 
is he has not escaped the inevitable dilemma by substituting 
the word pleasure. The artist may set out, not to please, 
but to displease ; he may wish to communicate the feelings 
of envy, hatred, and malice, but he will still be an artist 
to the extent that he succeeds in infecting others. But in 
his thoughtful and able chapter called The Alloy, the 
author makes full amends for his over-confident generaliza- 
tions, though here, when he is dealing with the appeal to 
the emotions and intellect, he brings in the word beauty 
which he had previously avoided. 

In the chapter on Realism and Modern Art we reach 
the point where, as in most recent books, the critic becomes 
an apologist; and, for those of us who believe that great 
art never has and never will need apology, this and the 
following chapters are full of wholesome provocation. We 
shall be told to remember Turner and the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and to consider the public reception of the Impressionists. 
Our answer to this is that these would have found their own 
level without the help of a Graduate of Oxford and 
others, and that Ruskin’s chief service to Turner was the 
publicity he gave him, a service which he also uninten- 
tionally performed for the Wizard of the Butterfly Mark ; 
but beyond that he neither made the one nor damned the 
other. 

That the art of imitation could not have been pursued 
further is used by the apologist for modernism ” as a 
reason for discarding it altogether. But great art never 
has depended on imitative qualities, these have only been 
incidental to it. The fact that the possibilities of imitation 
have been fully explored is no more a justification for 
condemning this valuable part of the artist’s language, than 
it would be for the artist in words to refuse to use his mother 
tongue on the ground that it had been too highly polished, 
and that too many people understood it. And may we not 
be spared that horrible word modernism ” ? It is hard 
to believe that our living candidates for immortal fame 
approve of such an ephemeral label. How difficult it will 
be for the art historian of the future to refer to the Old 
Masters of the Modernist ” School. But this is a book to 


read and to re-read, to agree with and to dissent from. There 
is food for thought on every page. It is a most important, 
stimulating, and well-illustrated contribution to the 
literature of aesthetics. 


EUROPE IN TRANSITION 


A History of Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER. 
Vol. Il. Renaissance, Reformation, Reason. (18s. net. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

After a lapse of no more than six months the second of 
the three volumes of Mr. Fisher’s remarkable History of 
Europe follows the first. The high standard both of 
scholarship and of literary skill which characterized its 
predecessor is equally conspicuous in this instalment. The 
scale of the work, as is proper and indeed inevitable, 
increases as the present day is approached. The ancient and 
medieval periods together comprised some twenty centuries 
the age of renaissance, reformation, and rationalism covers 
but the 300 years A.D. 1500-1800. Nevertheless, the story 
of this transitional period must have been considerably 
more difficult to tell than the comparatively simple and 
straightforward story of the earlier bi-millennium. For the 
single thread of ancient history is the history of Greece 
followed by the history of Rome, and the history of medieval 
Christendom continues the record of a unitary civilization 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. After 1500, 
however, all is apparent chaos. The unity of medieval 
Christendom is broken up, and a crowd of national states. 
each with its own individual life and all pursuing independent 
aims, occupies the European stage. 

The outstanding feature of Mr. Fisher’s present masterly 
volume is that, in spite of the enormous difficulty of his 
task, he has succeeded in continuing to envisage Europe as 
a single and undivided whole. He refuses to write a col- 
lection of separate national histories, and present them as a 
history of the Continent. He realizes that beneath all their 
apparent diversity and all their boasted particularisms they 
remain essentially parts of a classical and Christian unit, 
and he evidently feels that their fate is ultimately to 
re- unite in a firm, pacific federation of peoples. 

The three centuries treated by Mr. Fisher were marked 
by three dominant movements. The first was the Renais- 
sance, the intellectual re-birth of Europe, which followed the 
death-like slumber of medieval credulity. The second was 
the Reformation, a complex movement, marked, as 
Mr. Fisher luminously points out, by “ revolt against papal 
theocracy, clerical privilege, and the hereditary paganism oí 
the Mediterranean races.“ In a novel and enlightening 
way Mr. Fisher shows how the three aspects of the move- 
ment were represented respectively by Luther, Henry VIII. 
and Calvin. The final movement, the Rationalistic, was the 
prominent feature of the eighteenth century. Mr. Fishers 
brilliant survey brings us to the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion. We eagerly await his concluding volume—promised 
for this autumn—which will treat of the last century and a 
half, under the title of The Liberal Experiment. 


The International Exhibition of Chinese Art which is being 
held in the Galleries of the Royal Academy of Arts, until 
March 7, 1936, is the first fully representative collection of the arts 
of China to be seen in Europe. The nucleus of the Exhibition 1 
the large and precious selection of National Treasures, formerly 
in the Forbidden City, lent by the Chinese Government and 
brought over to England on H. M. S. Suffolk. A series of lectures on 
various aspects of Chinese art, by eminent authorities, will be 
given in adjacent premises concurrently with the Exhibition 
Particulars of the dates and terms of admission are obtainable 
on application to the Hon. Secretary, Lecture Committee, Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

* $ $ 

A lecture on The North-West Highlands of Scotland—an 
account of the Geology and Physiography of the Aura, wil! be 
given by Prof. H. H. Read on Thursday, December 5, at 5. 30 P 
at Queen Mary College, Mile End Road, E. 1. Admission free. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, CLASSICS, AND ECONOMICS 


Dryad Leaflets. No. 90. How to Weave on Foot Power Looms. 
No. 91. How to Weave on Two-Way Looms. No. 92. 
Netting. By Miss PRIMROSE CUMMING. (6d. each.) No. 93. 
Making Papier Mache. (4d. Leicester: The Dryad Press.) 

The Dryad Leaflets, numbers 90 to 93, are quite up to the 

Dryad standard. No. 90 and No. 91 both on weaving, contain 

in very small compass the essentials of weaving with the foot 

power loom in the one and the two-way loom in the other. 

Both are quite sound. No. 92 on Netting is very clearly written 

and well illustrated ; there is no possibility of going wrong if the 

student will follow the instructions. No. 93 on Making Papier 

Mache gives clear instructions on a craft which is very inex- 

pensive and capable of great possibilities. 


Craft Work Ideas for Seniors. By W. P. LITTLE. (Is. Arnold.) 

Handbook of Perspective. By W. G. WARREN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Lockwood.) 

Drawing Without Drudgery a Book for Everybody. By M. C. 
CUuZNER. (28. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

-4 Handbook of English Medieval Sculpture. By A. GARDNER. 
(15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Practical Lettering and Layout. By F. J. MITCHELL. 
net. Black.) 

Al Practical Course in Bookcrafts and Bookbinding. By J. Mason. 
(8s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 


(3s. 6d. 


Great Lives. Thomas Gray. By R. W. KETTON-CREMER. 
net. Duckworth.) 

This well-written and informative sketch of Gray’s life is an 
ideal companion for any student of his poems. The author has 
presented the poet in a very human and by no means unattractive 
light. This is altogether an admirable addition to the series. 


Florence Nightingale (Great Lives). 
Duckworth.) 

A useful addition to the Great Lives series, and one that 
will be welcomed by many teachers. The author’s presentation 
of the facts is clear and orderly, and his style makes the book 
eminently readable. 


(2s. 


By D. LAMMOND. (2s. net. 


Grass for My Feet. By J. Vijaya-Tunga. (6s. net. Arnold.) 
Robert Blake, sometime Commanding all the Fleets and Navai 
Forces of England. By R. BEADon (15s. net. Arnold.) 
Lives of the Great Composers. Edited by A. L. BACHARACH. (65. 
Gollancz.) 

The Life of Emmeline Pankhurst: the Suffragette Struggle for 
Women’s Citizenship. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. (3s. 6d 
Werner Laurie.) 


The Agamennon of Aeschylus. Translated by Prof. T. G. TUCKER. 
(3s. 6d. net. Melbourne University Press in association with 
Oxford University Press.) 

Scenes from Sixth Form Life. By W. H. D. Rouse. 
Oxford : Blackwell.) 

Introduction to the Study of Modern Greek. By Dr. N. BACHTIN. 
(2s. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell.) 


(2s. 6d. 


British Industries and their Organization. By Prof. G. C. ALLEN. 
Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

We noticed this book on its first appearance in June, 1933. 
It has now been brought np todate by the addition of some. 
forty pages dealing with the developments of the last two years. 
Ten of these pages are included in the chapter on Iron and Steel. 
and deal mainly with the effects of the tariff on these industries. 


Industry and Life: a First Book of Social Economics. By V. 
COHEN. (3s. Heinemann.) 

This book—the work of a thoroughly competent teacher—is 
easier to commend than to describe. In its thirty-seven chapters 
it deals clearly and interestingly with the economic structure of 
the modern world in all its phases. An excellent feature is the 
large number of diagrams for reproduction on the blackboard, 
and there are also questions on each chapter. The book can 
be warmly recommended to teachers of senior classes. 


Money. By HARTLEY WITHERS. (Nelson Classics.) (1s. 6d. net. 
Nelson.) 
This is not a new book, but a revised edition, in an attractive 
cloth-bound form, of the useful little volume published in Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library in 1927 and noticed here at that time. 


EDUCATION 


Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 42. La 
Formation Professionnelle du Personnel Enseignant Primaire. 
(Frs. suisses, 8. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education.) 


This volume, prepared for the International Conference on 
Public Instruction held at Geneva last July, should appeal to all 
who are concerned with the training of elementary school 
teachers. The information supplied from sixty-three countries 
reveals the great variety of solutions of problems which, on the 
surface, are common to all; it makes evident also the fact that 
there remains an extensive field in both theory and practice 
inviting further improvement. The intensive study of these 
questions is outside the scope of this volume, which is a record 
of facts admirably summarized in an introduction by M. Jakiel. 


Publications du Bureau International d' Education, No. 43. 
Annuaire International de Education et de Enseignement, 


1935. (Frs. suisses, 12. Geneva: Bureau International 
d Education.) 


The third issue of the Annuaire de l'Éducation et de 
Enseignement contains statistics and reports from forty-eight 
countries. It is a record of the changes and progress made 
during the vear 1933-34. Among the points to which M. Rossello 
directs attention in a preliminary study are the dependence of 
educational measures on political, social, and economic con- 
ditions ; the increasing tendency to make the school serve the 
immediate aims of the State; the widespread prevalence of 
financial stringency ; the overcrowding of secondary schools, 
and intellectual unemployment; the great expansion of 
physical education ; the preoccupation of many countries with 
rural and technical education. The Annuaire has now an 
assured place as a work of reference. 


Junior School Projects. By Joyce KENWRICK. (5s. 
of London Press.) 


This book is very largely a record of actual experience in 
teaching. It is a sound practical treatment of a subject which is 
much discussed, especially by teachers of children in junior 
schools and preparatory departments. We are almost inclined to 
say that a beginner in the subject would find Miss Kenwrick’s 
book more intelligible if he started at the second chapter, and 
read the first chapter last ofall. But this is common characteristic 
of ‘‘ introductions.” Our recommendation would have the effect 
of putting particular cases before general statements. In her 
general treatment the writer is perhaps a little too much weighed 
down by her authorities. She is at her best when she is herself, 
not when she is quoting Prof. This or Doctor That. But, as we 
have said, the book is a sound and sincere contribution to the 
subject with which it deals. 


A History of Scottish Experiments in Rural Education from the 
Eighteenth Century to the Present Day. By Dr. J. Mason. 
(5s. net. University of London Press.) 

A useful book for the student of the history of education. 
Dr. Mason traces his topic from the eighteenth-century experi- 
ments conducted under the guidance of the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge down to the most recent 
developments in rural education. One modern experiment, in the 
author’s own school in the parish of Dalmeny, is described in some 
detail. It is of special interest as its short history shows clearly 
the changes in curriculum and organization necessitated by its 
development from a purely vocational rural school to a school 
using its rural environment as an asset to a liberal education. 


Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools. By 
Prof. N. L. Bossinc. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


University 
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ENGLISH, POETRY, AND DRAMA 


(1) Questions and Exercises in English: for Upper Forms. 
Dr. H. J. L. RogBBIE. (1s. Oliver and Boyd.) 
(2) Junior Graduated Exercises in English. By L. OLIPHANT. 
(1s. Oxford University Press.) 
(3) What’s in the News ? By W. G. HOLLO WELL. (9d. Dent.) 
Both (1) and (2) provide abundant material and varied 
exercises, the first for Leaving Certificate and Matriculation 
classes, the other for lower and middle forms in secondary schools. 
In (1) a novel exercise, which only the fairly well-read pupil 
could work, is to be found on page 69 in the form of parodies 
of famous authors whom he is expected to recognize. The last 
exercise in (2) to explain the point of One toot and ye re oot 
and similar jokes — is worthy of imitation. (3) It is difficult to 
classify these exercises, which might, however, be used to good 
purpose. One page contains an item of news from one of the 
daily papers; on the other are questions based upon it. 
** Where is it? What does it mean? ” and Abbreviations 
are all provided to aid the pupil. 


An English Course for Adult Foreigners. 
Dent.) 

Mr. Ripman’s First English Book for Boys and Girls whose 

Mother-Tongue is not English has long been popular. This is 

meant to be more suitable for grown-up students of our language. 


English Diction for Foreign Students. By S. MacKINnray. 
(2s. 6d. Hirschfeld.) 

This is a useful, practical little book that discusses in a clear 
way the difficulties of English vowel and consonant sounds. 
Though intended primarily for foreign students, it offers help 
and sound advice to English readers who have difficulties with 
the King’s English. 


Spirits under Proof. By Alan GRIFFITHS. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

Albert Pawsey, uneducated, uncouth, and altogether un- 
attractive, and dabbler in spiritualistic phenomena, succeeds 
in making contact with the spirit of Jonathan Swift, who 
dictates to him The Return of Gulliver, a continuation of his 
masterpiece. Pawsey gets this published under a nom de plume, 
and immediately becomes famous. His efforts to live up to 
his reputation land him in many ludicrous situations, and his 
further contacts with the spirit world eventually lead to his 
denouement as an author, but recognition as a medium. The 
story provides the author with many opportunities for poking 
fun at spirits and spiritualism, authors and literary people, 
but his frequent excursions into metaphor and fondness for 
epigrammatic phrases become a little wearisome at times. 
English Exercises: Eleven to Twelve. By N. L. Cray. (IS. 9d. 

Heinemann.) 

Here are collected 350 exercises for children of 10 and 11. It is 
an attractive collection with abundant variety, which includes 
the use of the dictionary, spelling, punctuation, the parts of 
speech, sentences, and many ingenious composition exercises. 


By W.’RipMAN. (2s. 


The Westminster Reading Scheme. By Doris CUTHBERTSON. 


36 Illustrated Sentence Cards. (6s. 6d.) 36 Matching 
Cards. (Is. 3d.) 36 Word Strips. (2s.) 36 Reading, 
Drawing, and Writing Cards. (Is. 6d.) 36 Reading, 


Handwork and Composition Cards. (1s. 6d.) First Primer. 
Polly’s Tea Party. Second Primer. Holidays. (Paper Covers, 
6d. each. Limp Cloth, 8d. each.) Reader. In the Garden. 
(Paper Covers, 8d. Limp Cloth, rod. Teacher's Handbook, 
18. 3d.) (University of London Press.) 

A very brief handbook explains the working of this system 
of teaching reading, the result of five years of experiment. It 
is a mixture of the sentence and phonic methods, but the latter 
is brought in merely as an aid, not as an end in itself, and can 
be entirely neglected. Every device by which the pupil's 
labours in acquiring rapidly the power to read and write, for 
these are taught simultaneously, seems to have been thought 
of, and adopted even to the choice of a script to be used by 
the child in his first writing, which is one suitable for combination 
later in a cursive hand. Throughout the series the letters are 
dealt with according to the frequency with which they occur 
in the language, and incidentally the author acknowledges her 
indebtedness to Basic English, and to A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary containing the 10,000 words most commonly used 
in writing. In the apparatus, careful provision is made for the 
different rates at which children progress and ample means 
provided for pupils at different stages in the same class being 
busily and happily occupied. 


By | How to Read Rapidly and Well: a Manual of Silent Reading. 


By C. G. WRENN and LUELLA Cote. (1s. 6d. net. U.S.A: 
Stanford University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

This very interesting and helpful manual is the outcome of 
cumulative research as well as of the practical experience of 
the authors with college students in two American universities. 
It is intended to help college and high school pupils in 
improving their ability to read quickly and with prompt 
comprehension. 


Word Study: a Collection of Associated Vocabulary Groups for 
Senior Pupils. Arranged by W. TAYLOR. (1s. 3d. Brown.) 

This unpretentious volume is strongly to be recommended 
and ought to prove widely useful, aiming, as it does, not only 
at the teaching of accurate spelling, but of derivation, word- 
building, and quick and correct use of a dictionary. The 
exercises are original and extremely well thought out, and the 
work involved in them could scarcely fail to enlarge the pupil's 
vocabulary and inspire in him a lasting interest in the study 
of words. For the many who never learn Latin or Greek, and 
for those who do not acquire enough familiarity with them to be 
able to trace the connexion with their own language, it should 
be invaluable. 


The Return of the Native. By THOMAS Harpy. Edited by C. 
ALDRED. Far from the Madding Crowd. By THOMAS 
Harpy. Edited, with Introduction, and Notes, by C. 


ALDRED. (2s. 6d. net each. Macmillan.) 

Here are two further additions of the works of Hardy to 
The Scholar’s Library.“ Sylvia Lynd contributes an interesting 
analysis of Hardy’s position in English literature to The Return 
of the Native, and Far from the Madding Crowd is ably introduced 
by the Editor. Both volumes contain a number of notes. 


Galsworthy in his Humour. (3s. 6d. net. Duckworth.) 

A collection of snippets from Galsworthy’s works, classified 
under headings such as Of Nation and Empire, England 
and the English,“ Life, Love, Marriage, Government. 
The Press, Law and Prisons,” Money and Finance, and 
many others, and illustrating his philosophy. 


Joyous Stories from Music's Wonderland: Music Talks to the 
Children. By G. K. Jones. (1s. Macmillan.) 

This is a fascinating and original account of the beginnings 
of music and musical instruments, with some anecdotes of 
great musicians, all told in the simplest language and illustrated 
by drawings of various instruments. No child could withstand 
it! 


The Bovs’ Torch Adventure Library. No. 81. The Loyalty of 
Rin Kong. By C. E. RoBerts. No. 82. The Out post. 
By M. I. BAUMANN. No. 83. Umtonga’s Man-Hunt. By 
H. G. Proctor. No. 84. Karjo the Kidnapper. By A. G. 
CASTLETON. (2d. each. Edinburgh House Press.) 

The only drawback to these stirring tales is that they are 
too short—but where else could you get as much for twopence ? 
Mr. Lee, in 84, a Chinese story, contrives in the course of a 
few pages to evolve a distinct personality. In 83 is shown an 
intimate reading of, and sympathy with, the unexpected 
workings of the mind of a superstitious and ignorant African 
native, Umtonga. 


Edited by J. Compton. 


(1) The Beacon Literary Readers. 
Book V: Good Adventure. 


Book IV: Argosy. 28. 3d. 
2s. 6d. (Ginn.) 

(2) Reading for Action. Book V. Samples: a Book of Prose 
and Verse designed to make the Reader Ask for More at 
the Library. Assembled by R. WiLsoN. (2s. 2d. Nelson.) 

(1) The aim of these well-bound, well-printed books, which 
are plentifully adorned with woodcuts, many of them really 
beautiful, and all in accord with the spirit of the text, is not 
so much to furnish supplementary reading, as to form the 
pupil’s literary taste. Hence, too, questions are set not so 
much for the purpose of testing his memory of the passage 
read, as to help him to assimilate the ideas contained in it, 
and to encourage him to express his own in various ways. The 
selections are of high merit and very varied. (2) Is a Reader 
pure and simple, well-bound and well-printed, and presenting 
an agreeable diversity of passages in prose and verse, some, 
like Sleepy Hollow, an account from The Times of a Comic 

Dog Show, being quite modern. The illustrations to this piece 


are very funny. 
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(1) Story-Time Books. No. 14. Friday Afternoon Stories—lI. 
No. 15. Friday Afternoon Stories—II. By FRANCES M. 
CAMPBELL. (6d. each.) No. 47. William the Snail. By 
JESSIE PAVNE. No. 48. Boys at Play. By J. W. MorRRALL. 
No. 81. Bill Browne Goes to China. By Jessie PAYNE. 
(Sd. each.) No. 85. The Story of Andrée. By F. V. MONK 
and H. T. WINTER. (6d. Nelson.) 

(2) The Heritage Story Books. Arranged by Dr. A. G. HUGHES. 
Saints and Animals. Sindbad the Sailor. Legendary Beasts. 
Robin Hood. (Paper, 6d. each. Limp Cloth, gd. each. 
Longmans.) 

(1) No. 48 gives a pleasant account of how two boys spent 
half-a-dozen Saturday holidays—one, on a visit to an 
agricultural show, another in seeing a blacksmith’s forge at 
work, and a third on a descent into a mine. No. 81 is a fresh 
and interesting sketch of an English boy’s visit to Shanghai 
and his stay with a Chinese family; while No. 85 gives the 
tremendous story of the Arctic adventures of Andrée and his 
two companions—a very moving tale! (2) A collection of 
stories of animals connected with the lives of saints, and of 
legendary beasts is a novel idea; the illustrations to the latter 
are many of them taken from museum pieces. Things to do 
and Crossword Puzzles will keep a class occupied when not 
reading. 


The Teaching of English in India. By M. S. H. THompson and 
H. G. WYATT. (4s. net. Oxford University Press.) 


A third edition of Mr. Wyatt’s book that first appeared in 1923. 
It has been revised and slightly modified by Mr. Thompson, and 
some fresh matter has been added. Though the author’s have 
written primarily to throw light on the problems connected with 
the teaching of English to Indian school pupils, they draw on their 
Own experiences in a way that will interest many teachers of 
English and of modern languages in this country. The book is a 
valuable contribution to the problems of language teaching. 


Common Sense in the English Examination : a Modern Manual of 
Examination Practice. By S. SAVIGEAR. (5s. Pitman.) 

The author claims that he has tackled two problems that 
the majority of teachers in secondary schools are prone to con- 
sider unsolvable— How is it possible to justify the ways of 
examiners to candidates attempting preliminary English 
examinations such as the General School, London Matriculation,” 
&c.?; and In what way can the teacher of English successfully 
cover the requirements of an Examination syllabus without 
prejudicing his students for ever afterwards against the study of 
their native language and literature ?’’ His answers are sound 
and comparatively orthodox, but it is difficult to find anything 
new or Original in his advice to teacher and student. Moreover, 
he leaves it to the teacher to supplement the book buy the 
judicious addition of suitable examples.“ 


Highways and Byways of English Literature. (1) The Wreck of 
the Golden Mary. By CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE 
COLLINS. (2) Pioneers of Exploring. By B. WEBSTER 
SMITH. (3) The Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Huco. 
English Version by ISABEL. C. FoRTEV. (rod. each. 
Blackie.) 

These provide a fund of good reading at very slight expense. 
(2) contains five narratives of explorations on the Amazon; 
in the deserts of Central Asia; on the north-east borders of 
India; and an outline of the Challenger and other expeditions. 


Writing for Children. (3s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 

This is an eminently useful and attractive book. Mr. North- 
croft, late Editor of The Boy’s Own Paper, is an authority on the 
subject, and has collected the views of a large number of popular 
writers of juvenile books on such topics as Methods of work,“ 
Plots for Juveniles.” The book is therefore of great practical 
value to all would-be writers of children’s books, of all ages. It is, 
moreover, a book to be read by all parents who take an interest 
in what their children read, or might read: and it will considerably 
assist uncles and aunts to make a wise selection of gifts for nieces 
and nephews. It is written in that refreshing style that makes 
reading a pleasure. 


By G. J. H. NORTHCROP r. 


Writing for the Press. By L. Russ ELI. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

This is another volume in The Writers’ and Artists’ Library. 
It is full of sound advice to those whose fingers itch to be writing. 
Miss Dorothy L. Sayers has contributed a witty chapter on “ The 
King’s English in which she pokes fun at the jargon of poli- 
ticians. It is a“ live ” book and we strongly recommend it to all 
teachers of English, as well as to school librarians. 


Flowers of Speech: being Lectures in Words and Forms in Litera- 
ture. By Sir JOHN SQUIRE. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Two series of six lectures, originally given over the wireless. 
Sir John Squire writes in a very interesting way of Words,“ 
The Art of Writing.“ The Things behind Words,” etc. In 
the second series on The Enjoyment of Literary Forms he deals 
with Poetry.“ The Essay,” The Novel, The Play,” 
Biography.“ and Criticism.“ 


The Parker Chronicle (832 900). 
(2s. Methuen.) 

This addition to Methuen's Old English Library is edited with 
ample notes and a full introduction. It forms a complete section 
of the Chronicle, covering the earliest Danish invasions and 
Alfred's reign. 


Day to Day Pamphlets. No. 29. Revolution in Writing. By 
C. D. Lewis. (is. 6d. The Hogarth Press.) 

This pamphlet contains three essays, two of which have 
appeared previously—the first, on The Revolution in Literature, 
as a broadcast talk in the Youth Looks Ahead series; and the 
third, on Revolutionaries and Poetry, which was recently printed 
in Left Review. 


Famous Fables. Collected and Retold by F. B. KIRKMAN. (Is. 
Nelson.) 

What a Word ! being an Account of the Principles and Progress of 
“The Word War conducted in Punch, to the great 
Improvement and Delight of the People, and the lasting 
Benefit of the King’s English, with many Ingenious Exercises, 
and Horrible Examples. By A. P. HERBERT (6s. net. 
Methuen.) ' 

A Junior Course of Analysis: with Supplementary Examples in 
Latin and French. By B. J. PENDLEBURY. (2s. Macmillan.) 

Eothen. By A. W. KiNncsLAKE. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by R. W. JEPsoN. (2s. Longmans.) 

Things to Come : a Film Story based on the Material Contained 
in his History of the Future, The Shape of Things to Come.” 
By H. G. WerLs. (3s. 6d. net. The Cresset Press.) 

The Invisible Voices. By M. P. SHIEL. (7s. 6d. net. Richards.) 

The Old Contemporaries. By E. V. Lucas. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

Macmillan’s Infant Readers. Introductory Primer. 8d. Mac- 
millan.) 

An Introductory Course to Literature and the Arts. By M. McMullen. 
(2s. 6d. net. The Technical Press.) 

The Kingsway Readers. Supplementary Books I and II. By R. 
BENNETT. (Manilla, 6d. each net. Limp Cloth, 8d. each 
net. Evans.) 

The Kingsway Reading Cards. (1s. net. Evans.) 

Improve Your English a Practice Book in the Writing of English. 
By W. J. Weston. Part I. (6d. net. Pitman.) 

Thought in English Prose (Intermediate Edition) : a Course for 
Schools. By A. J. CoLEs. (2s. Heinemann.) 

An English-Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary. Compiled by the Rev. 
W. W. SKEaT. Centenary Edition. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Methods and Models of Composition. By T. HENDERSON and 
R. D. THomson. (1s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Under the Greenwood Tree, or The Mellstock Quire: a Rural 
Painting of the Dutch School. (The Scholar’s Library.) 
By Tuomas Harpy. Edited by ADRIAN ALINGTON. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Wild Life Ways. By H. Cory. (1) Queenie: the Bronco. (2) 
Rover: a Collie-Coyote. (3) The Beaver People. (4) Teddy 
Bear's Family. (Stiff Paper Covers, 8d. each; Limp Cloth, 
tod. each. University of London Press.) 

The Land of Words. By R. K. and M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE. 
(Books I and II. Paper, 6d. each; Limp Cloth, 8d. each. 
Book III. Paper, Iod. Limp Cloth, 1s. Book IV, Paper, 
Is.; Limp Cloth, ts. 2d. Bell.) 


(Continued on page 808) 


Edited by Dr. A. H. SMITH. 


JUBILEE Firm: LONG LIVE THE KinG.—This unique film, 
prepared by the Western Electric Company, which shows some 
of the more important phases of the life of King George, as well 
as interesting glimpses of domestic life, is a commemoration 
film of His Majesty’s Jubilee Year. To those who were too 
young to remember some of the events shown, and to those 
who will obtain pleasure in seeing memorable scenes re-enacted, 
this film is an inspiring record of the first twenty-five years 
of a long and glorious reign. 
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Poems for Youth. Selected and edited by Dr. A. S. CAIRNCROSS. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a very attractive anthology, divided into three sections, 
Narrative Poems (including ballads), Lyrical and Descriptive 
Poems, Wit and Humour. It includes a good deal of modern, 
copyright material. The Editor has added some forty pages of 
notes, biographical and explanatory, and a set of questions on 
the Poems. 

Introduction to Modern Poetry. 
Blackie.) 

This book should supply a definite need, though less than 
half of it is devoted to a discussion of the aims and the technique 
of modern poets, of whom only four are even named. Rather, 
it is a survey of the conditions under which modern poetry is 
being written, and an attempt—most successful considering the 
limitations of space—to demonstrate the close and inevitable 
connexion between the poet and the world of ideas of his own 
day. The style is refreshingly lucid and homely. 


Selections from Wordsworth : Poetry and Prose. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Prof. B. I. Evans. (2s. Methuen.) 

A representative selection from Wordsworth's poems, arranged 

in chronological order, except for the sonnets. Books I and II 

of The Prelude are given in full, as well as the Preface to the Lyrical 


By M. GILKes. (is. Od. 


Ballads. The Editor has provided a useful introduction, and a 

few notes. 

Practical Miming. By M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL. (5s. net. 
Pitman.) 


The numerous illustrations add to the value of this book. 
The art of miming is gaining more and more recognition. The 
mimed ” episodes in revues, and the silent episodes in plays, 
and, above all, the films, have focused attention on the impor- 
tance of this art. Those interested will find this a useful and a 
practical book. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. 
by C. ALDRED. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Here are two more of Shakespeare’s plays in the well-known 
Scholar’s Library. For A Midsummer Night's Dream Mr. Walter 
De La Mare has written a very interesting introduction of some 
forty pages. 

The Amateur Actor. 
Nelson.) 

The author draws on her experience on the professional stage, 
and as organizing director of Drama Schools for the British 
Drama League. She offers practical advice on speech, movement, 
gesture, creation of atmosphere and other problems, and has 
supplied useful illustrations and exercises. 


Plays Without Fees. Selected by J. HAMPDEN. (2s. Nelson.) 
There is plenty of variety in the six one-act plays here collected. 
Four of them are published for the first time. 


Dramatic Verse from Shakespeare and his Contemporaries: an 
Anthology for Verse-Speakers and Schools. Selected and 
Edited by R. L. M&Groz. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Three-fourths of the passages selected are from Shakespeare. 

The other dramatists represented are Marlowe, Kyd, Tourneur, 

Beaumont, and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Ford, and Massinger. 

(1) Youngheart and Other Plays. 

(2) Plays for Girls and Boys. With Notes on Simple Production. 
By LILIAN CORNELIUS. (33. 6d. net each. Allen & Unwin.) 

(1) The plays in the first volume are serious and dignified, 

written with an earnest purpose, Youngheart ” itself being a 

sort of Everyman ”' for children. The quaintly named Fitting 

Shop: a Morality ’’ has already been successfully produced. 

The Children’s Gifts is a Nativity Play. The Way of 

Service is made up of successive scenes from the Old 

Testament, mostly expressed in Biblical language, and linked 

up by verses spoken by a Chorus. In (2), two plays for boys 

are adapted from Stevenson's Kidnapped, the actual words of 
the author being used wherever possible. At the Pictures 
is a farcical sketch, and there are also three fairy-tale plays. 


Little Plays from English Drama. Edited and Arranged for 
Acting by RoSALIND VALLANCE. (Is. 3d. Nelson.) S 
This little volume is on similar lines to the two volumes of 
Little Plays from Shakespeare. The extracts are so arranged as to 
make short complete plays. They include adaptations of The 
School for Scandal, The Rivals, She Stoops to Conquer, Comus, 
The Shoemaker's Holiday, Marlowe's Faustus, and the anonymous 
The World and the Child. 


The Pardoner's Tale. By CHAUCER. 
(28. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Beginners Please! A Collection of Plays. By J. Compton. 
(28s. 6d. Methuen.) 


Edited 


By FRANCES MACKENZIE. (2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by C. Brown. 


The Year Book Press Series of Plays. (1) I Saw a Star. By B. 
MERIVALE. (2) Fancy Dress. By B. MERIVALE. (3) Com- 
promise. By R. Gow. (4) Created He Them. By 
CHARLOTTE Bacon. (5) Circumstantial Evidence. By G. H. 
GRIMALDI. (6) The Stoics. By H. AGG. (7) St. Anthony's 
Eve. By G. Harpy. (8) Eleven A.M. By Marion REID- 
JAMIESON. (9) After the Event.” By H. R. WILLIAMSON. 
(10) Wives and—Mothers. By B. MERIVALE. (11) All Night 
Service. By B. MERIVALE. (12) Captivity. By E. L. BARRITT. 
(13) Joshua. By S. L. BEN SUSAN. (14) The Wise Woman. 
By S. L. BENsuSAN. (IS. net each. Deane The Year Book 
Press.) 

Village Drama Society Plays. (1) Stratagems. By F. A. HYDE. 
(2) Jonathan's Day. By H. FLATHER. (3) Maid’s Judgment. 
By MARGARET ASHWORTH. (4) The Deaf Man. By AIMEE 
SCOTT. (5) The Fugitive. By V. TARGUSE. (Is. net each. 
Deane The Year Book Press.) 

Rhythm in English Poetry. By Sir STANLEY LEATHES. (5s. net. 
Heinemann.) 

Infernal Birthday: a Satirical Comedy in One Act. By N. K. 
SMITH. (is. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The New Book of English Verse. Edited by C. WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. 
net. Gollancz.) 

The Dramatic Purpose of Hamlet. By Dr. J. H. E. Brock. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Heffer.) 

The Winter's Tale. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. (The Scholar's 
Library.) Edited by G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


DRAMATIC PRODUCTION.—A New Year Vacation School of 
Dramatic Production, organized by the Little Theatre, Citizen 
House, Bath, will be held at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, 
in two alternative sessions (each complete in itself); from 
December 28 to January 5, and from January 3 to January 12. 
These courses include a thoroughly practical and individual 
training in every branch of play production and stage technique. 
Acting parts are guaranteed to every member, if desired, and 
public performances are given at the close of each course. The 
plays produced include Shakespearean, eighteenth-century, and 
every type of modern drama, including poetic drama and 
phantasy, plays especially suitable for schools and communities, 
so that every member obtains as wide a knowledge as possible 
of every form of production. The schools organized by Citizen 
House, in Bath, and London, are the only schools in the country 
in which every detail of the work is undertaken in actual theatres, 
and consequently they are of the most practical and helpful 
helpful nature. By courtesy of West End managements, 
members of the courses are allowed to study back-of-the-stage 
organization in the wings of the big theatres, and this practical 
experience is an invaluable asset in their work of stage manage- 
ment. Early application for membership should be made to the 
Hon. Secretary, Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath. 

* * $ 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—On 
December 30, University College, London, will once again be the 
scene of the Conference of Educational Associations. This is the 
twenty-fourth year that the Conference has been held, and there 
will be meetings, lectures, and exhibitions throughout the week, 
until January 4. The president of this year’s Conference is 
Miss Margery Fry, J.P., late Principal of Somerville College, and 
on December 30, at 5 p.m., she will open the Conference with her 
presidential address: The Yield of the Universities. Forty- 
two affiliated associations will be holding sectional meetings. 
They will unite on Thursday, January 2, for a joint conference on 
Freedom and Discipline in Education, at which the chief 
speakers will be Prof. de Burgh, Lady Ernest Simon, Mr. P. H. B. 
Lyon, and Mr. Ernest Raymond. The Central Council for School 
Broadcasting is organizing a special meeting, with a lecture on 
“ Sight and Sound: some Problems in the Future of School 
Broadcasting.“ Also, the British Film Institute is arranging a 
large demonstration in the Dominion Theatre on Saturday 
morning, January 4. Exhibits of books, pictures, and school 
handwork and equipment will be on view throughout the week, 
and there will be demonstrations and exhibits by the Columbia 
and His Master’s Voice Companies, and by the Linguaphone 
Institute. As before, many outings of educational interest in 
and near London are being arranged for the Conference members, 
and a performance of two of the Little Plays of St. Francis 
is being kindly given by the College Dramatic Society. Arrange- 
ments for meetings, exhibitions, &c., are not yet complete. 
Full information on all the activities will be included in the book 
programme to be published about the middle of December and 
to be obtained from the Conference Office, 29 Gordon Square. 
W.C. 1 (price 3d., post free.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


The Spirit of Ireland. By L. Dove. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

The Spirit of Ireland is not a guide book for tourists but a 
work for the general reader in which the author records the 
impressions made on himself by the different parts of the country. 
Six sections are devoted to the Irish Free State and two to 
Northern Ireland ; in all these sections, the descriptions of the 
scenery and the people are particularly well written while shrewd 
information and witty comments occur throughout the chapters. 
The illustrations are excellent and include 130 photographs, 
three coloured pictures and several pen drawings. 

(1) The Daily Telegraph Map of Abyssinia, in 6 colours. 
G. Philip and Son) 

(2) World-Wide Geography Practical Note Books: for Senior 
Schools. By J. H. STEMBRIDGE and S. E. WILLIAMS. 
Book 1. North and South America. Book 2. Africa, Asia 
and Australia. Book 3. Europe. Book 4. The British 
Isles. (9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) At the present time, a large scale map of Abyssinia is 
needed by those who are trying to follow the military movements 
in this little known country. For this purpose the Daily 
Telegraph map (scale 65 ml. to the in.) is a very useful one as it 
shows Abyssinia and the surrounding territories in different 
colours, place names are clearly printed and highland ridges are 
indicated with shading. Watercourses, railways, caravan routes 
and tracks are also plainly inserted. (2) From the Oxford 
University Press comes a well-designed set of Note Books for 
individual work by Senior pupils. The exercises have been 
carefully prepared so as to provide a systematic course of 
practical work. When the exercises have been completed, the 
pupil will possess a record of his own work which will be of great 
value to him for revision purposes. 

-1 Geography of Europe. By H. ALNWick. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The aim of this geography is to provide an orderly course of 
study and at the same time to enable pupils to cope with the 
requirements of the syllabuses of the various School Certificate 
Examinations. The countries of Europe are dealt with in 
groups under headings such as the following : The Baltic States, 
The European Plain, the Basin of the Rhine, the Mediterranean 


(6d. 


Lands, the Basin of the Danube. The essential features of each 
country are carefully explained and the various sections are full 
of up-to-date information. Each part of the text is accompanied 
by a series of exercises and selected tables of statistics ; there are 
also very satisfactory illustrations of pictures, sketch maps and 
diagrams. 

The World and its Peoples Showing the Influence of Nature upon 
Man in Different parts of the World. By E. R. SHEARMUR. 
Fourth Edition. (Is. 9d. Johnston.) 

The contents of this geography include an account of man’s 
activities in a number of natural regions such as Tundras, 
Grasslands and Deserts, followed by an account of man’s work 
in industrial regions and of the methods by which goods are 
transported. The descriptions are written in an interesting 
style and exercises for individual work are given at the end of 
each chapter. These features, together with well selected 
picture illustrations combine to make an attractive textbook 
for young children. 

The Regions of the World in Pictures. Set IV. South Africa. 
Selected, and with Descriptive Notes, by G. J. Cons. 
(1s. 3d. per set. University of London Press.) 

Harrap's Geography Picture Summaries. Selected and Edited 
by S. J. B. WuHysBrow and H. E. Epwarps. Set III. 
England: The South. (Is. 4d. each set. Harrap.) 

A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THurston. Book I. The 
Home Region and the Homeland. Book II. Africa and 
Australasia. (2s. 3d. each.). Book III. America. (2s. 6d.) 
Book IV. Eurasia. (zs. 9d.) Book V. The World. (58.) 
Revised Edition. (Arnold.) 

Laboratory Manual in the Geography of North America: for 
College Students. Second Edition, Revised by Prof. F. F. 
CUNNINGHAM. (6s. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

A Geography of the British Empire. By W. L. BUNTING and H. L. 
COLLEN. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Jack and Jill in Many Lands. Book IV. Greece, Italy and N. 
Africa. By AGNES CANHAM. (IId. Brown.) 


HISTORY 


Senate and Provinces, 78-49 B. c. Some Aspects of Foreign 
Policy and Provincial Relations of the Senate during the 
closing years of the Roman Republic. By J. M. COBBAN. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

An able and scholarly essay which won the Thirlwall Prize in 
the University of Cambridge this year. It treats of the ambitions 
and activities of those outstanding Romans, Sulla, Cesar, 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero. But it is primarily concerned 
with the Roman Government of the provinces during the closing 
years of the Republic. It examines the ways in which the Senate 
sought to keep control, and shows the causes of its ultimate 
failure. It reveals the Principate as necessary and inevitable. 


General Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade, with Journals, 
Dispatches, &c. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. C. E. B. 
RuSSELL. (16s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Just fifty years have elapsed since General Christopher Rigby 
died at the age of 65. His biography, based largely upon his 
diaries, has now belatedly been compiled through the piety of 
his daughter. It is a work that was well worth the labour spent 
upon it. For Rigby was an interesting and important man. He 
saw service in India, Arabia, Russia, and Persia; but it was 
when he was appointed to Zanzibar in 1858 that his real life 
work began. It was largely through him that the slave-trade in 
East Africa was suppressed, and this work gives a fascinating 
account of his beneficent labours in the cause of human freedom. 


Makers of England. By N. H. Gisss and L. W. T. Grsss. 
Book I. Medieval Times. Book II. Early Modern Times. 
Book III. Later Modern Times. (Cloth Boards, 2s. each. 
Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

A clever attempt to give a coherent outline of English history 
through the medium of carefully selected biographies. The 
selection is sound, the writing excellent, and the illustrations 
superb. Each volume contains fourteen sketches, so that the 
three together give one sketch for each week of the calendar year. 


Map of Gaul to illustrate Caesar's Campaigns. (Mounted, 14s. 
Johnston.) 

Short History of New Zealand. By Dr. J. B. CONDLIFFE and 
W. T. G. Atrey. Fifth Edition, Extensively Revised. 
(4s. 6d. net. New Zealand: Whitcombe & Tombs. London: 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A Century of Municipal Progress, 1835-1935. Edited by Prof. 
H. J. Lasxi, Dr. W. I. JENNINGS and Dr. W. A. Rosson. 
(21s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The English Monarchy from Alfred the Great to King George V. 
(2s. Eno.) 

The Story of the World : for Young People. By Mabel C. PAINE. 
Vol. II. Books 3 and 4. The Story of the People who Lived 
from 1500. (7s. 6d. net. Muller.) 

The Great Illusion. By NORMAN ANGELL. 
(3s. Od. net. Heinemann.) 

A History of the Roman World from A.D. 138 to 337. By H. M. D. 
PARKER. (15s. net. Methuen.) 

English Radicalism, 1832-52. By Dr. S. Maccosy. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Introduction to the Economic History of the British Empire. 
By C. M. MAcIN NES. (7s. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

Poland and Her Economic Development. By Dr. R. GORECcKI. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The British Empire and Commonwealth: a History for Senior 
Schools. By J. A. WILLIAMSON. (6s. Macmillan.) 

The British Empire to 1783: Its Political, Social and Economic 
Development. By Prof. A. P. NEwTon. (5s. Methuen.) 


Cheap Edition. 


(16s. 


Mr. Arnold Silcock asks us to state that the book by him 
announced in the Autumn List of the Clarendon Press and the 
Oxford University Press and in our November issue (page 722) as 
A History of Chinese Art is to be entitled An Introduction to 
Chinese Art. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Le Rouge et Noir. 
M. F. DuFour. 
L’Arc-en-Ciel : 
Black.) 
Contes de France. Edited by V. CoHEN. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
Légendes et Contes de France. Racontés par Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK 
et Prof. R. HuGues. (2s. 3d. University of London Press.) 
These four readers apres to different types of learners. 
Stendhal’s greatest novel, with one exception, will interest an 
upper form and help a study of French literature. The text has 
been carefully abridged and expurgated, while the narrative 
runs evenly. The introduction in French tells of the author 
and the true story on which the novel is founded, the Berthet 
case. The first of the realists is not known well enough in 
England. The second book would serve a third year form. It 
contains, as its name connotes, short stories of all kinds Dumas 
Chasseur d’Aigles, Loti’s Mort de Sylvestre, Rostand’s Nez de 
Cyrano, Daudet’s La Dernière Classe, and others from Voltaire, 
Victor Hugo, Moliére, Balzac, Mérimée, and Maupassant. There 
are no notes, but a full vocabulary. The third would do for 
pupils in the two years preceding the Certificate Examination. 
On the left hand page is the text, on the right are notes, trans- 
latidn of the rarer words, and questions on the text. At the end 
are grammar exercises and reproductions. The editor has 
endeavoured to combine the good points of the old and new 
methods. Messrs. Hedgcock and Hugues’ book is intended for 
third year pupils. It is a collection of legends from provincial 
sources, which have been carefully chosen and will probably 
be new to English teachers and students. There are notes 
explained in French, illustrations, and a full vocabulary. 


By STENDHAL. 
(3s. Black.) 
Des Histotres de Toutes les Couleurs. 


Abridged and Edited by 
(2s. 6d. 


Macmillan's School-Certificate and Matriculation French Course. 
Part II. By O. SIEPMANN. (3s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Siepman's work for the improvement of French teaching 
in England is recognized on all sides. His wide experience has 
enabled him to produce an excellent course for School Certificate 
and Matriculation candidates. He begins this second part with 
a description of French sounds and pronunciation. The reader 
consists of descriptive accounts of two important French pro- 
vinces—Touraine and Burgundy. This is followed by a short 
view of French history, notes on the personages mentioned in 
the text, vocabulary, and a large assortment of exercises. The 
book is produced with all the taste for which the publishers are 
noted. 


Un Mystérieux Message. By J. J. RENAup. 
Edited by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. 
Co.) 

Dr. Hartog has adapted and edited a French thriller for rapid 
reading. Older students might read it during weck-ends to 
relieve more serious study. 


Douze Contes Faciles. By B. YANDELL. (Is. 6d. Bell.) 

Mr. Yandell’s series of graduated readers is now complete. It 
contains nine grades, and this is the most elementary. It could 
be begun at the end of the first year. The text is quite easy, 
and more than half the book is taken up with exercises and 
vocabulary. 


L'Ile Sans Nom. By M. LEVEL. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Jusqu d la Lune en Fusée Aérienne. By O. HANSTEIN. Edited 
from the Edition adapted by TANCREDE VALLEREY, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by J. D. ANDREWS. (Is. 6d. 
Blackie.) 

These two exciting Jules Verne stories should be read rapidly 
by a middle form. 


Adapted and 
(1s. 6d. Gregg Publishing 


Edited by J. D. ANDREWS. 


Preparatory School French. By GRACE SANDWITH. 
(2s. 6d. net. Winchester: Warren.) 

The author of this well-produced book is no believer in 
phonetics or the so-called direct method. She has written an 
interesting course which in the hands of a teacher speaking 
French should produce excellent results. 


Part I. 


Essentials of Modern German Grammar. 
(3s. Harrap.) 

As Mr. Corbett says in his preface, every student must have a 
certain nucleus of grammar and a book of reference when he 
finds his nucleus not large enough. Until he reaches the university 
this book will suffice the student. It is especially strong in its 
treatment of the prepositions which prove so difficult to 
foreigners. 


By J. A. CORBETT. 


Primer of German Prose Composition. By W. B. DoNALD. (33. 
Harrap.) 

Simplified Prose Composition in German. By H. AWTY. 
Harrap.) 

Two useful primers for beginners in writing German. 


‘ts. 6d. 


A Quick-Reference German Grammar, or, Aids to German Com- 
position. By A. V. IRELAND. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This will prove a most useful stand-by for the examunation 
candidate who needs to be able to refer quickly to a certam 
rule. He does not need long discussions on difficult points nor 
a complete list of exceptions. These latter are for the serious 
student who is going far. All the candidate needs is a short 
rule or list that will serve him well in his test. 


Italian by C. T. Sam- 
English by P. Dupays. (28. 


Modern Italian-English Conversations. 
BUCETTI and F. TAVANI. 
Pitman.) 

These conversations would be useful for travellers. 

Italian is on one page and the English on the opposite one. 


The Third French Course for Seniors. By H. F. KxN ASTON - 
SNELL. (3s. net. Gregg Publishing Co.) 
This is a continuation of a course we have noticed before. 
Each lesson has translations in the margin of the reading, 
followed by grammar and translation exercises. 


The 


Nelson's French Word-Count Reader. 
CHAPLYN. (is. 6d. Nelson.) 

More Elementary French Composition. By Dr. R. L. G. RITCHIE. 
(1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Contes Nouveaux. By J. B. H. Simpson. (Is. 6d. Bell.) 
Senior French Unseens: Fifty-five Passages for Sight Transla- 
tion. Selected by Dr. W. M. DANIELS. (8d. Harrap.) 
L'Arche de Noé: Recueil d' Histoires dA nimaux et d'Oiseaux. 

(2s. 6d. Black.) 

Zalacain el Aventurero. By P. Baroja. (3s. 6d. Black.) 

School Certificate German Translation Prose and Verse Passage:, 
with Exercises. By J. Rivers and A. Wi son, (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The Basis and Essentials of German. By C. DuFF and R. FREUND. 
The Basis and Essentials of French. The Basis and Essentials 
of Spanish. By C. Durr. Containing all that must be 
known of Grammar and Vocabulary in order to express the 
most frequently recurring ideas. (3s. 6d. net. each. Nelson.) 

Baron d'Holbach : a Prelude to the French Revolution. By W. H. 
Wickwar. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Let's Go to Paris Practical Travel Talks in French and 
English. By Prof. A. H. WINTER and Mile A. ETMOCEL. 
(1s. Harrap.) 

Lectures pour Débutants. By M. S. PARGMENT. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Le Parfum de la Dame en Noir. By G. LERoux. Adapted and 
Edited by M. F. SKEAT. (Is. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Andromaque. By Racine. Edited by Prof. O. H. FYNEs- 
CLINTON. (3s. Macmillan.) 

Primer of German Prose Composition. By C. D'O. Gowan. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Quick-Reference German Grammar, or, Aids to German Com- 
position. By A. V. IRELAND. (Is. 6d. Methuen.) 

A Book of French Idioms: a Miscellany for the Use of Schools 


By Dr. MARJORIE 


and Private Students. By Mme ADELE CRABTREE. (Is. 3d. 
Pitman.) 

Pitman's French Course. By V. F. HIBBERD. Third Edition. 
(1s. 3d. net. Pitman.) 


Segundas Lecciones de Espanol. By C. M. DORADO. 
Maria DE LAGUNA. (3s. 9d. Ginn.) 

A First Russian Reader. By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
net. Dent.) 

A Manual of Modern Spanish. By L. C. HARMER and F. J. 
Norton. (10s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Acht Kurzweilige Geschichten. Von P. ERNST, Ropa Rob. 
F. MULLER, und andern. Adapted and Edited, with 
Questionnaires, &c., by W. R. H. CARLING. (IS. 6d. Bell.) 

Abenteuergeschichten: Drei Erzählungen von F. GERSTACKER. 
M. von La Rochk, and O. von HAN STEIN. Adapted and 
Edited, with Exercises, &c., by A. W. WALKER. (2s. Bell.) 

Von Grossen und Kleinen Schelmen. Ten Stories Adapted and 
Edited, with Exercises, &c., by L. J. Russon. (2s. Bell.) 

Mon Cher Tommy. By M. PREVOST. Edited by FLORENTINE B. 
JASSOGNE and MILDRED SEVERANCE. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Rational French Course. Part III. By Dr. J. W. SKINNER 
and G. S. EDwARDS. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Edited by 
(3s. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Plato’s Thought. 
Methuen.) 

Prof. Grube's exposition of Plato’s philosophy is intended for 
all who are interested in Plato. His method is to give as complete 
and concise an account as possible of what Plato actually said, 
as recorded in the Dialogues, on the main themes which compose 
the fabric of his thought. These themes, in the order here adopted, 
are the theory of ideas, pleasure, eros, the nature of the soul, the 
Gods, art, education, and statecraft. The reader is not confused 
by elaborate discussions of disputed points ; the author gives the 
interpretation that seems to him to be correct, relegating to 
footnotes and appendices matter appealing only to the specialist. 
The result is that an adequate comprehension of Plato’s views, 
scattered unsystematically through his writings, is facilitated by 
a straightforward and orderly synthesis of them, which should 
be intelligible to the general reader. The author has aimed at 
clarity, and one cannot but admire the skill with which he has 
achieved it. 


The Thinker’s Library, No. 55. What are we to do with our Lives ? 
By H. G. WELLS. (Is. net. Watts.) 


Mr. Wells has written this little book to replace The Open 
Conspiracy (1928) which he has withdrawn from circulation. 
Like its predecessor the book conveys the general idea of a world 
reconstructed, but is far more definite about the particular way 
in which individuals can live lives in harmony with this general 
idea. It calls for clear thinking and the accumulation of know- 
ledge, to be followed by constructive work toward the establish- 
ment of a scientific world commonweal. 


By Prof. G. M. A. GRUBE. (12s. 6d. net. 


Moray House Tests, Nos. 10 and 11a. 
With Manual of Instructions. 
of London Press.) 


These tests were prepared for children aged 11 plus, sitting for 
the junior scholarship examination and were given to such large 
numbers that the norms obtained must have a very fair degree 
of accuracy. Test No. 10 was specially made for English children 
and has been used by six areas with 5,198 children. Each test 
booklet contains three alternative forms of the whole test and the 
manual of instructions includes a table by which the child’s marks 
can be turned into his Standard Score, i.e. a mark which shows 
his standing in a representative group of children all exactly as 
old as himself. 


By Prof. G. H. THomson. 
(9d. each set. University 


Personal Psychology. By MORLEVY Dainow. (Pitmans. 5s.) 


Of the importance of personal psychology to teachers, there 
can be no question. Mr. Dainow discusses in non-technical 
language how personal difficulties arise, how the mind works, 
character, ideals, habits, temperament, personality ; and draws 
freely both on personal experience and on wide reading. No 
personality can be fully developed without storm and stress, as 
Goethe said ; but it is useful to be able to share the knowledge 
and experience of others. We should have expected Mr. Dainow 
to lay greater stress on physical health. New evidence of the 
relations of mind and body is forthcoming almost daily, and is 
affecting attitudes towards personal conduct, sex life, physical 
training. Whether life is worth living depends on the liver. 


Personality Development in Young Children. By HELEN McM. 
Borr. (6s. 6d. net. University of Toronto Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 


A useful contribution to the psychology of childhood. The 
author and her assistants at the University of Toronto have had 
considerable experience in the careful observation and recording 
of the behaviour of young children, and they undertook the work 
reported in this volume with two main purposes: first, to 
evolve a scheme of categories in terms of objectively observable 
behaviour which should do justice to essential forms of per- 
sonality ; secondly, to test this plan of classification as a means 
of distinguishing common from individual traits. At the same 
time they were anxious to avoid the errors of a purely analytic 
method, and to maintain the synthesis of personality. The 
methods they adopted were very carefully thought out, and the 
results presented are extremely interesting. It is to be hoped 
that the book will stimulate English investigators to repeat the 
work with different groups of children in this country. 


The Chemistry of Thought: Introducing a New Basis for the 
Descriptive Analysts of Constructive Thought and Creative 
Imagination. By CLAUDE A. CLAREMONT. (8s. 6d. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 


William James once said that psychology was no science, but 
only the hope of a science. If he had lived till now, he might 
have repeated his remark with stronger emphasis. For have 
we not our tomes entitled Psychologies of 1925 and Psychologies 
of 1930, no doubt to be followed by Psychologies of 1935; and 
have we not our attempts to reconcile contemporary schools of 
Psycholozy ? Mr. Claremont makes a good start by reviewing 
the psychological situation, and we think he is quite right in 
summing it up as a foray of researching efforts, each different 
from the rest, and each capable of seeing only one set, or one 
kind, of facts. He suggests, however, that although the many 
schools of psychology speak with diverse tongues, yet they may 
yield material for the solution of some particular problem which 
any one of them by itself is incompetent to solve. The problem 
to which he addresses himself is the psychology of thought. 
And if he differs from psychologists of eminence, and has a 
solution of his own, based upon observation and experience, 
why not, seeing that the disagreeing doctors cannot help us 
much? At any rate, his treatment is fresh and original, and 
well-informed ; and if he is closely identified with one particular 
brand of pedagogy, his work is none the less valuable to all 
trainers of the child mind. 


Understanding Yourself: the Mental Hygiene of Personality. 
By E. R. Groves. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


Child Psychology. By Prof. J. J. B. Morcan. Revised Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


Testing Children’s Development from Birth to School Age. By 
Prof. CHARLOTTE BEUHLER and Prof. HILDEGARD HETZER. 
Translated from the First German Edition by Prof H. 
BEAUMONT. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Modern Meaning of the Bible. Edited by R. B. HENDERSON. 
(ros. a dozen. Modern Churchmen's Union.) 

This little book - remarkably cheap at the price —is commended 
by Dr. Cyril Norwood in a foreword. It is an attempt to present 
the Bible’s meaning for to-day—no easy task in sixty-one pages: 
and it takes its stand firmly on the work of modern critical 
scholarship. We hope that it will be widely read—it would 
form a good foundation for discussion in a sixth form or a study 
circle. Mr. Henderson’s two essays, The Life of Jesus and 
The Teaching of Jesus are sound and readable; we suggest 
that the other two essays in the book, The Meaning of the Old 
Testament and “ The Meaning of the New Testament,“ should 
be recast in the next edition—they would gain by concentrating 
more on the religious thought of the Bible as a whole, and less 
on the critical problems of individual writings. 


Western Christian Thought in the Middle Ages: an Essay in Inter- 
pretation. By Dr. S. H. MRLLONE. (7s. 6d. net. Blackwood.) 

The Old Testament Omnibus Book: the Great Stories of the Old 
Testament and the Apocrypha. Collected and Arranged by 
A. C. Hannay. (6s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

When the Church was very Young. By E. G. LoosLE v. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

New Testament Stories Retold. By MARGARET MCCREA. (2s. 6d. 
net. Evans.) 

The Christian Social Tradition. By R. TRIBE. (Paper, 3s. 6d. ; 
Cloth, 5s. S. P. C. K.) 

The Book of Job. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. A. NAIRNE. 
(4s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Catholic Faith in Public Schools. By the Rev. F. G. BARING 
and the Rev. G. J. IN CE. (4s. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate). 


(3s. 6d. 
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An Introduction to Physical Science. By Prof. C. W. MILLER. 
Second Edition. (15s. net. New York: Wiley. London: 
Chapman & Hall.) 

In this edition a chapter has been added which deals with the 
neutron and the positive electron. 


The Principles of Heredity. By Prof. L. H. SNYDER. 
Heath.) 

This is an important addition to the literature of heredity 
and genetics, and should find a place on the shelves of all who are 
interested in these subjects. It is an advanced book, probably 
beyond students at school age, and includes results of recent 
experimental breeding. Prof. Snyder writes with exceptional 
lucidity, and enables the reader to follow the lines of reasoning 
which have led to the understanding of the behaviour of chromo- 
somes and their constituent genes in many of the complex cases 
which at first appeared so battling. Human inheritance, too, 
receives ample attention. 


(12s. 6d. 


Magic in the Woods : a Story-Book of Trees. By G. H. BROWNING. 
(3s. 6d. Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Legends and myths relating to trees form a large part of this 
pleasantly-written book. The description of the species is 
accurate, though rather superficial, and some mention is made 
of their respective officinal uses. 


How to Identify Trees and Shrubs from Leaves or Twigs in Summer 
or Winter. By C. T. PRIME and R. J. DEAcock. (1s. net. 
Cambridge: Heffer.) 

The dichotomous keys in this booklet render easy the identi- 
fication of the majority of our trees and shrubs. The larger 
characteristics alone are considered, so that the minuter details 
remain for discovery by personal observation. 


Botany as an Experimental Science in Laboratory and Garden. 
By Dr. LILIAN CLARKE. (6s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This account of the late Dr. Clarke’s work at the James Allen’s 
Girls’ School is most stimulating, and will surely create a desire 
for the application of similar methods in other schools. With the 
varied habitats that she caused to be constructed she did indeed 
succeed in making her school garden an outdoor laboratory. 


The Folklore of Morocco. By Dr. Françoise LEGEyY. Translated 
from the French by Lucy Hotz. (12s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

As a doctor Mme Legey, during a residence of fifteen years in 
Morocco, has had exceptional opportunities of collecting popular 
beliefs among all classes of society from the highest to the lowest 
and on the most intimate terms. Of these opportunities she has 
not failed to take full advantage ; and although her book is not 
systematic in the sense of the scientific folklorist, it provides ample 
material for an intimate view of the ways of thought of a people, 
who in mentality hover half-way between the code of Islam and 
a complex of magical beliefs rooted in North Africa, and even 
more remotely in a primitive Mediterranean. As a woman 
Mme Legey was admitted to the arcana of Moroccan womanhood. 
In their special province of love, sex, birth, and the early care of 
children, she has collected a store of curious and, in a psycho- 
logical sense, instructive material, much of it new and all 
of the greatest interest to the student. The subject of sterility 
—of the greatest import in a country in which fertility is the 
first essential in woman—naturally figures prominently. But 
Morocco is changing: the djinn, so the people say, are with- 
drawing to the mountains and are rarely seen. Mme Legey has 
been fortunate, and we through her, in catching these glimpses 
of them before they vanish utterly. 


Modern Science. Book II. 
(2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

This book gives a simple outline of elementary chemistry for 
complete beginners, and is distinguished by the care which has 
obviously been taken in its composition. It is fully illustrated, 
and makes many contacts with daily life. For senior schools, 
and for the lower forms of secondary schools, it should take 
high place among the best of its class. 


The World Around Us: a Short Account of the Heavenly Bodies. 
By H. W. ALLAM. (Is. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Most children are interested in the heavenly bodies, but there 
is probably no branch of science in which the average teacher 
and parent are less versed than astronomy. Elementary books 
on the subject are therefore bound to find a ready market, if 
they are sufficiently simple and accurate, as is, for example, 


Chemistry. By G. W. MANFIELD. 


Sir Richard Gregory’s The Vault of Heaven. Mr. Allam’s book 
caters for a younger audience than Sir Richard's, but possesses 
the same qualities of perspicuity and attractiveness. We 
warmly recommend it; we have indeed tried parts of it on an 
intelligent boy of 6, and found that he confirmed our approval. 


Relativity : an Elementary Explanation of the Space-time Relations 
as established by Minkowski, and a Discussion of Gravitat ona 
Theory based thereon. By Dr. F. W. LANCHESTER. (12S. net. 
Constable.) 

Dr. Lanchester has here made a valiant, and we think suc- 
cessful, attempt to explain the main features of the theory of 
relativity, and its implications, to those readers whose mathe- 
matical equipment is of the slenderest. It seems to us that this 
is a much more sensible plan than to try to do without mathe- 
matics altogether, for the plain fact is that the theory of relativity 
is essentially mathematical, and inherently incapable of transla- 
tion into non-mathematical terms. Dr. Lanchester, however, 
has so succeeded in simplifying his arguments that any one with 
mathematics of matriculation standard should be able to follow 
him, given sufficient application. The book should do much to 
remove haziness and woolly-mindedness over relativity, and we 
wish it bon voyage. 


Garden Science. By Dr. JOHN GRAINGER. Univer- 
sity of London Press.) 

Though primarily intended for schools, the contents of this 
excellent book will add to the interest and knowledge of all 
garden-lovers, especially if their practice is based on rule of 
thumb. The opening chapters deal with plant physiology : they 
are followed by accounts of the methods of propagation, and of 
the diseases of plants, including some of the results of research 
on viruses. The two Appendices, Experimental Method and the 
Planning of Experiments, and the Planning of a School Garden 
are very helpful. 


A History of Science and its Relations with Philosophy and 
Religion. By W. C. D. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. Cheap Edition. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Matter and Change: an Introduction to Physical and Chemical 
Science. By W. C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM. Cheap Edition. 
(3s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Cambridge Readings in the Literature of Science: being Extracts 
from the Writings of Men of Science to illustrate the Develop- 
ment of Scientific Thought. Arranged by W. C. D. DAMPIER- 
WHETHAM and MARGARET DAMPIER-WHETHAM (Mrs. 
Bruce ANDERSON.) Cheap Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The appearance in a cheaper form of these three admirable 
books by Sir William Dampier should bring them within 
the reach of all schools where science is studied. The 
first and third are indispensable to the well equipped science 
library ; the second, however, is a little out of date, and could 
usefully have been revised before re- issue; thus on page 21 we 
read, We now (1924) know 87 elements.“ Obsolescence is 
fatal to a scientific textbook ; when it could so easily have been 
rectified the opportunity should not have been neglected. The 
first book is, of course, a classic; but here again revision of 
detail might have been made with advantage. 


Physical Principles and Applications of Magneto- chemistry. By 
Prof. S. S. BHATNAGAR and Dr. K. N. MATHUR. (218. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Although the word ' magnetochemie was the title of a 
German book published by Prof. Wedekind in 1911, the authors 
claim that this is the first book in the English language on the 
chemical side of magnetism or the magnetic side of chemistrv. 
The production of this volume, written by two Indian physicists, 
is significant of the rapid development of physical research in 
that great country. Further evidence of this progress is to be 
found in the references to scientific literature at the end of 
each chapter, where the names of Indian investigators are 
prominent. The authors have themselves contributed not a 
little to the progress of the science of which they write, 
Dr. Bhatnagar being Professor of Physical Chemistry in Lahore 
and Dr. Mathur, Lecturer in Lucknow. The first two chapters, 
dealing with early magetism and fundamental principles are 
perhaps somewhat slight, but when the authors get into their 
stride and deal with subjects in which they have specialized 
the pace improves with the style. The volume contains a good 
and detailed account of the subject of magnetochemistry, and 
a word of praise must be spared for the diagrams and very 
complete index. (Continued on page 814) 
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Ready Early in January 
THE SECOND VOLUME of 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE sioogica, 


Physical, and Chemical) 


By H. Wess and 
M. A. GRIGG 
With an Introduction by 


Now Ready. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By W. L. BUNTING and H. L. COLLEN 


34 illustrations, 64 text-figures and Maps. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


University of Strasbourg 


FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1935-36 
November 1 to February 25, 1936 


SUMMER TERM begins March 2nd 


Course for Foreign Students: 
Institut d’Etudes Francaises Modernes.“ 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES : 180 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


Cloth limp, 28. zd. 
H. Munro Fox „ boards, 2s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION of 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
FIRE FIGHTING 


WE MAKE NO EXAGGERATED 
CLAIMS FOR 


“MINIMAX” 


Chemical Fire Extinguishers 


Over 125, 000 actual fires 
extinguished in 30 years 
(This total includes 1,416 fires in Schools) 


Over 6,000 SCHOOLS Equipped with 


“MINIMAX” 


FREE SERVICE : Periodical inspections. 
Refills after fire. 
INITIAL OUTLAY — ONLY COST 


Particulars of all models upon application. 


MINIMAX LTD. 
Box IO, FELTHAM, Middlesex 


Established 1903 ENTIRELY BRITISH 
( Minimax,’ Regd. Trade Mark) 


Profit Without Risk. [ 


37 - 47 5% 


TAX FREE 


—and your capital absolutely secure 


GENEROUS ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED PROPERTY 


CITY oœ LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated under the Building Societies Act, 1874 


DRAYTON HOUSE, GORDON STREET, 
LONDON, W. C. 


Write to Secretary for Prospectus. 
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The Young Observers : a Simple Science Series for Reading and 
Study. By A. ALLCoTT. Books V, VI, and VII. (2s. 3d. 
each. Cassell.) 


Unsolved Problems of Science. By A. W. HASLETT. (7s. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 


Experimental Electricity. By M. M. Das. (4s. 6d. The English 
Universities Press.) 


Microscopic Objects Howto Mount Them. By JEAN C. JOHNSON’ 
(3s. 6d. English Universities Press.) 


Practical Zoology : Instructions for Dissection and Preparation 
of Elementary Types of Animals. By H. R. HEWER. (58. 
Hutchinson.) 


More Simple Science: Earth and Man. By Prof. E. N. pa C- 
ANDRADE and Prof. J. Huxtey. (6s. net. Oxford: Black- 
well.) 


How to See Nature: Birds, Beasts and Pond Life. How to See 
Nature: Plants, Flowers and Insects. Written and Illus- 
trated by E. F. DAGLIsH. (6s. net. each. Dent.) 


Mechanics for the Use of Higher Forms in Schools and First 
Year Students at the Universities. By A. H. G. PALMER 
and K.S. SNELL. (15s. University of London Press.) 


Worlds Without End. By Dr. H. SPENCER JONES. (5s. net 
English Universities Press.) 

Physical Chemistry: for Schools and Colleges. By H. L. Heys. 
(58. Harrap.) 

A Text-book of Physics. By E. GRIMSEHL. Edited by Dr. R. 
TOMASCHEK. Authorized Translation from the Seventh 
German Edition by Dr. L. A. Woopwarp. Vol. V. Physics 
of the Atom. (17s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

How Animals Develop. By C. H. WappiNGTon. (Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Heat Engines. By S. H. MoorFietp and H. H. WINSTANLEY: 
Second Edition. (6s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Woman's Magazine Annual, 1935. Edited by May MARSHALL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society) 

The bound volume for 1935 of the Woman’s Magazine, now 
available, once more offers a pot-pourri of reading matter. It 
comprises two serials, short stories and poems in plenty, 
articles on a large variety of subjects touching upon the diverse 
interests of women, a mass of household and gardening hints, 
cookery recipes, knitting instructions (very opportune at the 
present time) and many other items of interest. The volume 
is profusely illustrated and well bound, and most women would 
enjoy dipping into it at odd moments of leisure. It would make 
quite a suitable Christmas gift. 


Peggy Hutchinson's North Country Cooking Secrets. 
Werner Laurie.) 

The recipes here collected have appeared in north-country 
newspapers and have evidently been appreciated by many 
housewives. We have no doubt they will be equally popular in 
the south. The book restricts itself to recipes for unusual cakes, 
tea-time dainties, biscuits, pastries, spice loaves, puddings, cold 
sweets and savouries. The instructions are clear and easy to 
follow, and no elaborate or costly ingredients are required. 
With Christmas and New Year festivities approaching, and the 
desire at these times to provide something a little out of the 
ordinary, the book is opportune in its appearance and should 
meet a real need. 


(38. 6d. net. 


New Zealand: Land of My Choice. By ELLEN ROBERTS. 
(Tos. 6d. Allen & Unwin.) 

The English Policeman, 871-1935. By A. Somes. (Cloth, 
7s. Od. net. Paper, 5s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

It’s About Time Time Puzzles, Games and Curiosities. Written 


and Illustrated by G. L. KAUFMAN. (5s. net. Methuen.) 
The Teaching of Riding. By Lieut.-Col. M. F. McTaccart. 
(2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Peace with Honour: an Enquiry into the War Convention. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. By A. A. MILNE. (1s. net. Methuen.) 


Bricklaying for Beginners. By W. FROST. (2s. 6d. English 
Universities Press.) 


A Natural History of the Seas. (7s. 6d. 
net. Duckworth.) 

A Hundred Years of Anthropology. By T. K. PENNIMAN. (158. 
net. Duckworth.) 

Heredity and Evolution. 
Murray.) 

The Quantum Theory of Valency. By Dr. W. G. PENNEY. (2s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

The Chemistry of Rubber. 
Methuen.) 

Wireless Its Principles and Practice. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
Third Edition, Enlarged. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

The Living Things Around Us. By T. J. S. RowWLAN D. Books I, 
JI, and III. (Limp Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Cloth Boards, 18. gd. 


By E. G. BOULENGER. 
By A. E. WATKINS. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


By H. FREUNDLICH. (2s. 6d. net. 


each. Cassell.) 

Mechanical Properties of Matter. By S. G. STARLING. (65 
Macmillan.) 

The Book of the Aeroplane. By Capt. J. L. PRI TCcHARD. Third 
Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Notes on Organic Chemistry. By Dr. F. FRANCIS. (128. 6d. net · 
Arnold.) 

How Wireless Came. By J. LanGpon-Davies. (6s. net. 
Routledge.) 


Peter and Veronica Growing Up: a Book for Readers of 15 to 
17. By MARGARET BEECH. (2s. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 

An Introduction to Astronomy. By Prof. R. H. BAKER. (12s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Elementary Electrical Engineering. By Dr. A. E. CLAYTON and 
H. J. SHELLEY. Second Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Restless Universe. By Dr.M. Born. Authorized Translation 
by WINIFRED M. Deans. (8s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Handbook of Botanical Diagrams. By Dr. B. Lioyp. 
University of London Press.) 


(8s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A Guide to High Court Practice in the King's Bench and Chancery 

Divisions. By J. J. WONTNER. (8s. 6d. net. Witherby.) 
For England and Yorkshire. By H. SUTCLIFFE. (5s. net. Arnold.) 
Table Badminton. By E. E. NATALI. (1s. Goldston.) 


Balanced Meals with Calorie Values for the Ordinary Household. 
By CATHERINE P. LLOVD Evans. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 


Round Pegs: Some Ideas about Choosing a Career. By H. E. 
RuBIE. (3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Woman's Magazine Annual, 1935. Edited by May MARSHALL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Skating. By Capt. Durr TAYLOR. (2s. 6d. net. Seeley, Service.) 

One Hundred and One Exercises in Typewriting, being the Firs! 
Part of Typewriting: Touch and Tabular. By <A. W. 
YOUNG and JENNY C. YouNG. (2s. Pitman.) 

Food Values at a Glance and How to Plan a Healthy Diet. By 
VIOLET G. PLIMMER. (38. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Elegant Modes in the Nineteenth Century: from High Waist 
to Bustle. By A. HOLDEN. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

An Apple a Dav. By Sir WM. A. LANE. (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Totem The Exploitation of Youth. By H. Stovin. (5s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Publications of the English Goethe Society. New Series. Vol. XI. 
Papers Read before the Society, 1935. Edited by Prof. L. A. 
WILLOUGHBY. 

University of London. 
Council. Regulations for the Session 1935-36. 
Spottiswoode.) 

Friends of Europe Publications. No. 29. Hitler's Thirteen 
Points. By Adolt Hitler. No. 30. Hitler’s Thirteen Points ` 
a Criticism. By the Rt. Hon. Sir M. ROBERTSON. (3d. each. 

A National Encyclopaedia of Educational Films and 16 mm. 
Apparatus. (21s. Central Information Bureau of Educa- 
tional Films.) | 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Handbook of 
the Education Committee. Part II. Higher Education. 
Section X. Regulations relating to Scholarships and Exhibitions 
and the Training of Teachers, 1936. 

The Girls’ School Year Book (Public Schools). 
net. Deane The-Sear Book Press.) 


Matriculation and School Examinations 
(Eyre & 


1935-36. (7s. od. 
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METHUEN 


Just Published 
SOVIET GEOGRAPHY : tue new 


ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE U.S. S. R. 


By N. M. Kuaynov, with a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Sir Halford Mackinder. 
With 38 Maps, Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


A Textbook of 
PRACTICAL BOTANY 


By W. LEAch, M. Sc., Ph.D., D. Sc., Lecturer in Botany at Birmingham 
University. With 24 Falf- tone Illustrations. 4s. 


This book covers all the plant types required for the Intermediate and Allied 
Syllabuses, and contains a useful introduction to the laboratory work and 
practical instructions for experimental physiology. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE TO 1783: 


Its Political and Economic Development 


By A. P. Newron, D.Lit., Professor of History, King’s College, University 
of London. With 12 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BEGINNERS PLEASE ! 
Edited by J. Compron. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Containing plays by Lord Dunsany, Gordon Bottomley, Mona Swann, Rachel 
Field, Anatole France, and Kenneth Grahame, for ages 13 and over. 


Recent Publications | 
A History of Rome from An Economic History of 


753 B.C. to A.D. 410 The British Isles 
By Cyrit E. Rosinson, B.A. 470 pages. j „ 
25 illustrations. 19 Maps. 6s. 6d. F Mapa DEDY 


8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


A History of the Roman 


World from 138 to 337 ^P” Historical Geography 


By M. D. PARKER, M.A. 128. 6d. net. of Europe 
(Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman By W. G. East, M.A. With numerous 
World.) Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A Quick Reference German Grammar 


By A. V. IRELAND, B.A. (now Baron VELLEMAN VON SIMUNICH), Author of A Quick Reference 
French Grammar. Fcap. 8vo. ıs. 6d. . 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


It is impossible to mention here many of the books on our list which might come under this 
heading, but a few more recent and more suitable books are: 


ANN Scorr Moncrizrr’s Aboard the Bulger, 5s. net. Moyra CHARLTON’s My Lord Goes 
Wayfaring, 5s. net. CLEW GARNETT's Hammered Ship Shape, 6s. net. JEAN DE BRUNHOFF’S 
Babar’s Travels, 7s. 6d. net. Mrs. WII Is Embroidery Stitches and Embroidery Design, 
each 3s. 6d. net. 


36 Essex Street, London, W. C. 2 
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R. L. Graeme Ritchie, D.Litt., and 
J. M. Moore, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH 
COMPOSITION 


152 pages. Cloth gilt. 1s. 6d. 


FOR CLASSES PREPARING THE 
SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION 


“ Combines brightness, clarity, and sound 
scholarship, and what more need be said of a 
school text-book ?’’—Modern Languages. 


“ By gradual introduction of the tenses, plentiful 
help in the form of footnotes and vocabularies, 
and constant repetition of the foundation rules 
of grammar the course has been made as easy 
as it is useful.“ A. Af. A. 


Marjorie A. Chaplyn, M. A. 
Docteur de D’ Université de Paris 


FRENCH 
WORD-COUNT 
READER 


216 pages. Cloth gilt. 18. 6d. 


BASED ON THE VANDER BEKE 
LIST 


No one can read French with much pleasure 
so long as he is hampered by the appearance 
on every page of too many new and unknown 
words. Pleasure in reading French begins only 
when attention can be withdrawn from the 
words themselves and devoted to the subject 
matter. In this book, by restricting the beginner 
to the most common and most necessary words, 
the day is brought nearer when he can read 
French with case and with enjoyment. 


R. L. Graeme Ritchie, D.Litt. 


MORE 
ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH 
COMPOSITION 


172 pages. Cloth gilt. 1s. 6d. 


This book has been composed at the request of 
teachers who have worked through our Ele- 
mentary French Composition and now require 
fresh passages of the same type and difficulty. 
It is“ More Elementary in two senses. It 
contains more material than the sister volume, 
and the beginner thus finds before him an even 
gentler gradient. His speed may, however, be 
increased by taking some passages orally or 
omitting others. 

The principles followed are those fully set forth 
in the Preface to Elementary French Com- 
position.“ 


F. C. Roe, M. A., L.-es-L. 


FRENCH 
COMPREHENSION 
TESTS 


216 pages. Limp cloth. 1s. 6d. 
“At the stage of the First School 
Certificate Examination,“ say the investi- 
gators of 1928, “‘ the main objective in 
the study of French should be reading 
ability.“ 


This book contains a number of short stories, 
anecdotes, narrative and descriptive passages in 
prose and verse, each passage accompanied by 
questions designed to elicit how far pupils 
have understood what the author is saying or 
visualized what he is representing. 
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